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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  BEIGN  OF  GEORGE  n. 


NO.  IX. — THE  PHILOSOPHER. 


There  are  few  things  in  history 
more  carious  than  the  position 
-which  philosophy  has  occupied  in 
the  world  since  ever  men  began  to 
think  upon  their  thoughts.  By 
general  consent  the  title  of  a  great 
philosopher  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
present the  highest  eminence  to 
which  the  human  mind  can  attain. 
Something  more  stable  and  not  less 
divine  than  iK>etTy,  more  lofty  and 
comprehensive  than  mere  science, 
more  searching  than  theology,  more 
profound  than  ethics— embracing 
and  transcending  common  reason, 
common  observation,  all  the  best 
gifts  of  ordinary  mortals — ^this 
noblest  of  pursuits  has  everywhere 
taken  the  foremost  rank  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world.  It  reveals  itself 
out  of  the  depths  of  antiquity  the 
oldest  of  all  studies.  Before  phy- 
sical science  had  come  into  being, 
or  when  it  existed  but  as  a  series  of 
distorted  guesses  at  the  wonders  of 
external  nature,  philosophy  was. 
Though  it  has  changed  with  every 
changing  generation,  developed, 
waned,  undergone  countless  revo- 
lutions, there  has  been  no  break  in 
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the  thread  of  its  continuous  labour. 
How  charming  is  divine  philoso- 
phy !  There  is  no  intellectual 
occupation  to  which  the  common 
mind  yields  such  unvarying  reve- 
rence. Poetry  is  to  some  but  a 
light  art,  a  minstrel's  song,  half 
amusement,  half  waste  of  time. 
Of  science,  even  at  the  present  day, 
and  much  more  in  former  ages,  men 
have  asked,  Cui  bono  9  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  instinct  in  humanity  (as  ap- 
X>ears)  to  respect  philosophy.  There 
is  no  educated  man  of  the  present 
or  of  many  preceding  generations, 
who  would  not  take  shame  to 
himself  if  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  knew  nothing  of,  or  had  no  sym- 
pathy with,  this  science  of  the  souL 
We  may  scoff  at  the  unpractical 
tendency  of  abstract  thought,  at  its 
exaggerations,  its  unrealities,  its 
want  of  a  true  hold  upon  the  steady 
soil ;  but  yet  Ihere  is  not  one  of  us 
who  is  not  more  or  less  impressed  by 
the  often  misapplied  title  of  "  the 
greatest  thinker  of  his  age."  We 
may — nothing  more  probable— dis- 
like the  bearer  of  that  title,  disap- 
prove of  him,  feel  that  by  very  ex- 
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0688  of  locpic  he  makes  himaelf  f  atile ; 
yet  we  cannot  contest  the  supremacy 
it  confers.  And  thus,  looking  back 
along  the  line  of  ages,  there  appears 
to  us  a  line  of  great  figures — ^ngures 
almost  more  notable  in  their  calm 
than  those  of  the  greatest  practical 
agents  Uie  world  has  seen.  Bacon, 
for  example,  in  the  rich  Elizabethan 
age.  The  greatest  of  EngHsh  poets 
is  on  the  same  scene,  and  with 
him  a  sovereign  of  personal  note 
and  mark,  great  statesmen,  and 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
noble  gentlemen — Sidney,  Raleigh, 
Essex — ^that  ever  adorned  England. 
Yet,  even  in  presence  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  Bacon  is 
not  the  most  illustrious — ^for  his 
deeds  %  alas  !  no — ^his  deeds  damn 
the  man — ^but  because  of  his  trans- 
cendent eminence  as  a  philosopher. 
It  is  thought,  and  thought  only,  that 
gives  him  his  supremacy.  It  is  need- 
less to  pursue  through  history  the 
names  of  those  who  have  won  on  the 
same  ground  a  long-enduring  fame. 
Yet  the  science  which  has  confer- 
red this  fame  has  become  in  mo- 
dem times  the  most  unsatisfactory, 
the  least  beneficial,  the  most  un- 
practical of  all  knowledges.  Amid 
the  busy  world,  in  which  every  man 
has  his  work  to  do  and  his  burden 
to  bear,  to  walk  over  real  thorns 
that  tear  his  flesh,  and  burning 
ploughshares  that  penetrate  to  the 
bone,  the  greatest  thinkers  have 
but  lived  to  prove  that  nought 
is  everything  and  everything  is 
nought.  Their  researches  have 
only  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  can  be  found  out.  It 
Sa  the  labour  of  Sisyphus,  never 
ending,  still  beginning,  which  has 
cast  over  them  the  mist  of  splen- 
dour through  which  posterity  be- 
holds them.  Instead  of  expanding 
our  horizon  and  bringing  new  truths 
to  our  knowledge,  the  only  practical 
issue  of  their  labours  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  our  beliefs  and 
make  us  uncertain  of  all  things. 
Each  new  thinker  who  has  risen  in 
the  world  of  modem  philosophy 
has  taken  something  from  us.  Evei| 


the  concession  gradgingly  made  by 
one  has  been  annulled  by  Ids  suc- 
cessor. Let  one  man  afford  us  the 
cheering  certainty  that  our  con- 
sciousness is  a  reality,  and  that  we 
can  know  and  be  sure  that  we  live ; 
another  comes  after  him  to  declare, 
no :  that  Something  lives  of  which 
we  are  a  part ;  Something  which  we . 
cannot  understand,  yet  may  believe; 
and  that  this  Something  is  the  sole 
reality  in  the  universe.  If  one 
grants  us  the  power  of  perceiving 
the  image  of  things  so  truly  as  to 
be  able  to  trust  in  our  conception 
of  them,  another  contradicts  him 
with  the  assertion  that  the  images 
alone  exist,  while  of  the  things 
we  can  have  no  assurance ;  and  a 
third  follows  with  the  still  more 
disheartening  warning,  that  we 
must  not  trust  even  those  images, 
our  minds  being  like  a  distorted 
mirror,  full  of  false  reflections.  A 
discouraging,  humiliating,  unad- 
vandng  science,  making  progress, 
perhaps,  in  method  and  form,  but, 
so  far  as  result  goes,  arriving  only 
at  Uie  conclusion  that  it  is  itself 
a  delusion  and  impossibility.  Ail 
other  knowledges  have  contributed 
something  to  the  common  stock  of 
human  profit:  philosophy  alone 
has  given  us  nothing.  She  has 
bidden  us  believe  that  we  live  as 
shadows  in  an  unreal  world — ^that 
nature  and  all  her  glories  are  but 
the  phantasmagoria  of  a  dream — 
that  the  skies  and  the  winds  are 
but  so  many  notions  of  our  own 
uneasy,  restless  brain.  While  we, 
the  ignorant,  have  been  roaming, 
not  uncheerily,  about  a  world  full 
of  sunshine  and  of  moonlight,  she 
has  groped  on  from  one  darkness 
to  another,  losing  a  faculty,  a  faith, 
a  scrap  of  feeble  certainty,  at  every 
step.  Such  is  the  story  as  traced 
even  by  her  own  votaries.  Yet  it 
is  this  constantly-failing,  constantly- 
dissatisfied  science  which  has  given 
their  chief  title  to  immortality  to 
some  of  the  names  most  known  and 
famous  in  the  ordinary  world. 

Let  it  be  understood,  to   begin 
with,  that  the  present  writer  has  no 
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pretenaioiiB  to  touch  the  history  of 
philoBophy  as  a  philosopher  should. 
It  is  with  the  eyes  of  the  outside 
spectator,  or,  as  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  expresses  it,  the  vtdaar,  that 
we  regard  its  strange,  long-con- 
tinued, unproductive  toil  We  do 
not  attempt  to  take  up  its  phraseo- 
.  logy,  or  to  explain  its  changes,  so 
far  as  they  come  tmder  our  notice, 
from  within,  but  from  without. 
Without  oyerstepping  that  barrier 
which  separates  the  external  sphere, 
in  which  everything  is  real  to 
our  rational  faculties,  from  the  in- 
terior, in  which  all  is  image  and 
idea — some  notion,  we  think,  may 
be  given  of  what  was  going  on  at  a 
certain  period  in  the  inner  circle, 
and  how  its  movements  affected, 
and  were  affected  by,  the  outer  shell 
of  practical  existence.  The  eigh- 
teenth centuiy  was  full  of  philoso- 
phers and  philosophisings,  and  yet 
it  cannot  in  any  way  be  described 
as  a  philosophical  age.  It  is  an 
age  of  rude  contact,  wild  preju- 
dices, petty  motives,  everything 
that  is  most  foreign  to  the  princi- 
ples of  pure  thought  If  there  had 
been  any  practical  tendency  in  the 
science  to  elevate  men's  minds, 
and  bring  them  to  a  better  atmo- 
sphere, a  more  fit  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  its  influence  could 
not  have  been.  But  this  is  an 
agency  which  no  philosopher  claims. 
In  utter  disinterestedness,  without 
hope  of  gain  or  reward,  the  think- 
er goes  on  in'  his  sphere  within  a 
sphere.  The  world  and  its  doings 
are  nothing  to  him — meu  and 
their  ways  are  beneath  his  notice. 
While  the  world  beats  the  air  in  its 
fierce  fever, while  it  fights  and  strug- 
gles with  all  the  perversities  of  life, 
be  stands,  in  the  dim  Camera  Ob- 
Bcura  of  his  own  consciousness,  gaz- 
ing at  the  reflections  of  things 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  Is  it  a  real  world  that  is 
outside  1  No.  It  is  but  some  phan- 
tasm, probably  quite  unlike  the 
moving  current  of  images  that  come 
and  go.  There  are  no  things  in  his 
universe — there  are  but  thoughts ; 


or  if  anything  exists  besides 
thought,  it  is  that  Something — be 
it  Ood,  be  it  devil,  be  it  matter 
or  substance,  or  howsoever  the  word 
may  change— a  vastdarkness,  which 
no  man  can  fathom  or  define.  The 
great  sea  raging  outside  has  little 
influence  on  the  calm  flux  and  re- 
flux of  his  tidal  river :  now  it  ebbs 
to  some  bare  unity,  called,  it  may 
be.  Idealism,  it  may  be  Sensation- 
alism ;  now  it  rises  in  a  tide  infini- 
tesimally  greater,  to  acknowledge 
a  duality  of  mental  power.  In 
endless  succession  come  those  fall- 
ings and  flowings.  The  spiritual 
conception  rises  with  Descartes, 
rises  with  Spinoza,  ebbs  with 
Hobbes,  begins  to  mount  with 
Locke,  swells  to  a  spring-tide  in 
Berkeley,  faUs  back  to  the  lowest 
water-mark  in  Hume  and  the  phil- 
osophers of  the  Revolution.  Tet 
how  small  a  space  is  represented  in 
this  coming  and  going !  From  Des- 
cartes, who  was  sure  of  himself,  to 
Hume,  who  was  sure  of  nothing, 
the  distance  is  scarce  so  much  as 
might  be  represented  by  the  line 
of  glistening  pebbles  or  muddy 
bank  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark. And  so  far  as  the  big  uni- 
verse was  concerned,  these  great 
thinkers  might  have  been  but  so 
many  children  weaving  their  end- 
less bootless  games  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  stream.  Man  knew  as 
much  and  as  little  of  himself  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning.  He  knew 
as  little  of  the  speechless  forces 
round  him ;  he  was  as  ignorant  of 
whence  he  came  and  whither  he 
was  going.  It  may  be  said  that 
true  philosophy  proposes  no  end  to 
itself,  and  is  beyond  all  vulgar  long- 
ings after  a  result ;  but  we  reply, 
that  our  estimate  of  its  extraordin- 
ary, brilliant,  and  bootless  labour 
— a  labour  which  has  confessedly 
occupied  some  of  the  finest  intel- 
lects in  the  world — is  made  from 
without,  and  not  from  within.  No 
one  questions  the  strange  interest 
of  these  inquiries  to  all  who  get 
within  the  magic  circle.  But  to 
what  purpose  is  this  waste?  asks 
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the  bewildered  spectator;  and 
neither  from  within  nor  from  with- 
out is  there  any  reply. 

The  reigning  philosophy  of  the 
time  was  that  of  Locke,  when 
George  Berkeley  came  into  the 
world ;  one  of  those  serious  mode- 
rate compromises  between  two  sys- 
tems of  which  the  English  mind 
seems  peculiarly  capable.  Reject- 
ing as  untenable  the  philosophy 
which  deduced  everything  from  in- 
dividual consciousness,  and  yet  not 
material  enough  to  deny  some 
power  to  the  mind  itself  in  con- 
junction with  the  senses,  Locke 
formed  the  conception  of  a  double 
action  always  going  on  in  those 
dark  recesses  of  the  human  intellect 
which  have  never  yet  given  forth 
their  secret  to  any  inquirer.  His 
decision  was,  that  though  sense 
supplied  the  mind  with  iJl  its  ma- 
terials, yet  there  was  in  the  mind  a 
certain  power  of  reflection  and  ru^ 
mination  over  the  material  supplied 
which  made  every  final  conclusion 
a  joint  process  efifected  by  two 
powers  acting  together  —  experi- 
ence bringing  in  the  com,  but  re- 
flection grinding  it  in  the  mill. 
According  to  this  theory,  no  innate 
principle,  no  intuitive  certainty,  be- 
longed to  man.  True,  he  might 
move  about  among  the  phantasms 
of  earth  with  a  certain  vulgar  ex- 
ternal sense  of  their  reality,  but  to 
know  any  one  thing  exactly  as  it  ia, 
was  for  ever  denied  to  him  by  laws 
immutable.  His  own  ideas  of 
things  were  all  his  possession  ;  they 
might  not  even  resemble  the  things 
themselves,  and  probably  did  not — 
but  they  were  all  to  which  he  could 
attain.  The  ground  on  which  he 
walked  presented  to  him  certain 
appearances  of  verdure,  beauty, 
solidity,  various  and  extended  sur- 
face ;  but  these  were  but  impres- 
sions made  on  his  senses,  combined 
and  accumulated  by  his  intellect, 
and  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  afford- 
ing even  a  fair  representation  of  Uie 
earth  in  its  own  individuality.  And 
yet  the  earth  possessed  an  indivi- 
duality, and   the  something,  the 


substance,  whatever  it  was,  really 
existed.  With  these  impressions, 
Locke  insisted,  it  was  meet  that 
man  should  be  satisfied.  Satisfied 
or  not,  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
his  tether.  To  go  farther  was  im- 
possible— ^to  gain  anything  like  ab- 
solute knowledge  was  impossible : 
the  contentment  thus  enjoined 
might  be  to  an  eager  spirit  only  the 
forlorn  and  pathetic  resignation  of  a 
being  blindly  stumbling  among  the 
ghosts  of  things;  but  to  Locke's 
calm  and  unexaggerated  intelli- 
gence it  was  the  reasonable  content- 
ment of  a  creature  bom  to  no  better 
enlightenment,  able  to  derive  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  though  not  know- 
ledge and  certainty,  from  the  shows 
of  nature,  and  bound  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  and  put  up  with 
its  inevitable  deprivations.  Most 
men  do  so  without  finding  any 
difficulty  in  the  matter :  and  it  was 
fit  and  right  that  they  uiould  do  so, 
concluded  the  philosopher,  with  a 
calmness  and  moderation  which 
were  indeed  the  charaeteristic  sen- 
timents in  his  case  of  philosophical 
despair.  He  was  resigning  his  own 
science  when  he  said  it  '^  Locke 
gave  up  philosophy  as  hopeless," 
says  Mr  Lewes.  To  this  point  had 
the  silent  tide  crept  up  when  Ber- 
keley came  into  the  world. 

And  here  the  spectator  who 
knows  the  age  will  brighten  with  a 
thrill  of  warmer  interest  The  phi- 
losopher who  was  about  to  awaken 
the  discussions,  the  laughter,  the 
ridicule  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  no  abstract  being  shut  up  in  a 
fictitious  world.  In  him  life  gives 
no  contradiction  to  fame.  There  is 
not  a  spot  in  his  existence  for  which 
his  warmest  admirer  need  fear  the 
light  of  day.  Bishop  Berkeley  was 
not  only  a  philosopher,  he  was  a 
man.  His  being  was  not  starved 
upon  the  meagre  fare  of  speculation, 
but  nourished  by  all  the  generous 
currents  of  existence.  A  life  full 
of  active  service  to  his  kind,  full  of 
the  warm  impulses  of  a  spontaneous, 
frank,  open-hearted  Irish  nature — 
a  sensibility  so  keen  as  to  lead  him 
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even  to  Quizotisms  and  oddities  of 
kindness — give  such  a  warm  back- 
groand  to  his  philosophy  as  no 
other  great  thinker  witfdn  our  re- 
collection can  equal.  A  man  who  is 
ready,  at  an  age  when  men  are  sup- 
posed to  consider  their  own  com- 
fort, to  sacrifice  himself  in  one  of 
the  least  comfortable  of  missions — 
a  man  moved  in  later  years  to  pause 
in  his  philosophy  in  order  to  promul- 
gate tar-water — grand  specific  for  all 
the  physical  ills  of  humanity — one 
who  feared  neither  poverty  nor  ne- 
glect nor  derision  for  what  seemed 
to  him  at  the  moment  the  best  he 
could  do  for  his  fellow-creatures, — 
is  such  a  man  as  is  rarely  met  with 
in  the  sphere  of  philosophy.  No 
mental  system  has  called  forth 
such  contemptuous  criticism,  rude 
laughter,  and  foolish  condemnation 
— none  has  been  denounced  as  so 
visionary  and  unreal ;  yet  Berkeley 
is  the  one  philosopher  of  modem 
times  who  brings  the  race  within 
the  warmest  drole  of  human  sym- 
pathies, and  casts  a  certain  interest 
and  glow  of  light  from  his  own  na- 
ture upon  metaphysics  themselves. 
He  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  in  March  1684,  of  one 
of  those  families  of  English  colon- 
ists who  have  so  curiously  affected 
the  history  and  character  of  Ire- 
land. He  himself  was  of  the  second 
generation  after  the  immigration  of 
the  household,  and  presents  him- 
self to  us  with  so  many  of  the  best 
features  of  the  traditional  Irishman 
that  it  is  difBcult  to  refrain  from 
identifying  him  with  that  busy, 
eloquent,  restless  Celtic  genius 
which  common  opinion  has  given 
to  the  country  of  his  birth.  There 
are  no  details  but  the  driest  of  his 
youth.  He  was  educated,  in  the 
first  place,  at  Kilkenny  School, 
then  taught  by  a  Dr  Hmton,  and 
at  fifteen  was  admitted  a  pensioner 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Wealth 
there  seems  to  have  been  none  to 
make  hiB  family  conspicuous ;  and 
their  descent  from  the  Berkeleys 
of  Stratton  was  apparently  illegiti- 
mate,  and  did   not  count     His 


extreme  youth  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  University  would  seem 
a  sign  that  his  great  powers  had 
been  earJy  develox>edj  and  it  is 
apparent  that  his  vivacious  tem- 
perament, and  the  ferment  of  uni- 
versal rebellion  against  recognised 
views  and  modes  of  thought  so 
common  to  young  men  of  genius, 
soon  drove  him  into  utterance. 
His  first  publications  were  upon 
mathematical  subjects,  and  one  of 
them,  at  least,  was  written  before 
he  was  twenty.  At  twenty-three 
he  was  admitted  Fellow  of  his  Col- 
lege, and  two  years  after  pubUshed 
his  'Theory  of  Vision,'  a  work 
which  we  cannot  here  discuss,  but 
which  Mr  Lewes  tells  us,  in  his 
*  History  of  Philosophy,'  made  "  an 
epoch  in  science."  Up  to  this  mo- 
ment no  light  except  the  feeblest 
twinkle  of  history  falls  upon  the 
young  man.  How  he  lived,  or 
what  were  his  surroundings,  are 
matters  entirely  invisible  to  us. 
'*  He  was  much  addicted  to  read- 
ing" the  "airy  visions  of  romances," 
his  biographer  tells  us,  not  without 
an  insinuation  that  these  studies 
helped  "to  give  birth  to  his  dis- 
belief of  the  existence  of  matter." 
The  connection  is  one  which  we 
fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace, 
though  the  suggestion  is  delicious. 
The  romances  with  which  Berkeley 
amused  his  eager  and  manifold  in- 
telligence must  have  been  those 
splendid  fictions  of  the  school  of 
the  'Grand  Cyrus,'  which  little 
Lady  Mary  Pierrepont  a  few  years 
before  was  reading  in  her  nur- 
sery. But  the  young  philosopher, 
it  is  evident,  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  fiction.  "Disgust  at  the 
books  of  metaphysics  then  receiv- 
ed in  the  University,  and  that 
inquisitive  attention  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  mind  which  about 
this  time  was  excited  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr  Locke  and  Father 
Malebranche,"  concurred  with  his 
novel -reading  to  incline  him  to- 
wards a  new  system  of  thought 
And  it  is  evident  that  there  were 
in  Berkeley  other  elements  at  work, 
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differing  from  the  ordinaiy  motives 
of  the  pnilosopher.  Though  there  is 
no  want  of  candour  in  his  reasoning, 
nor  any  disingenuous  attempt  at 
the  probation  of  any  system  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  metaphysics, 
there  is  a  foregone  conclusion  es- 
sentially unphilosophical  in  his 
mind  from  the  outset.  It  is  '^  in 
opposition  to  sceptics  and  athe- 
ists"— ^itis  "to  promote"  not  only 
"useful  knowledge/'  but  "re- 
ligion," that  he  gives  forth  his 
philosophy  to  the  world.  This 
motive  gives  warmth  and  force  to 
his  words,  and  heightens  every 
enefgy  of  thought  within  him ;  but 
it  is  not  the  passionless  search  for 
truth,  whatsoever  that  truth  might 
happen  to  be,  which  is  the  ideal 
temper  of  philosophy.  One  can 
imagine  the  young  man's  nature 
rising  into  a  glow  of  pious  enthu- 
siasm— high  indignation  with  the 
frivolous  doubting  world  around 
him — a  passion  of  lofty  eagerness 
to  change  the  spirit  and  atmo- 
sphere which  fills  his  country  and 
debases  his  age.  Under  all  the 
measured  composure  of  his  demon- 
strations, this  light  of  meaning 
glows  subdued,  like  the  sunshine 
through  the  golden-tinted  marble 
which  serves  for  windows,  as  many 
of  our  readers  will  remember,  on 
that  Florentine  hill  where  San 
Miniato  watches  the  dead.  He  is 
betrayed  not  by  any  act  or  even 
word,  but  by  the  intense  still  light 
of  purpose  and  meaning  in  all  his 
speculations.  Each  step  he  takes 
conducts  him  not  into  new  and  un- 
discovered lands,  where  each  inch 
of  space  may,  for  aught  he  knows, 
contain  a  discovery,  but,  with  a 
steady  regularity  and  stateliness, 
to  one  great  point  at  which  he  has 
aimed  from  the  beginning.  He  has 
covered  over  the  cross  on  his 
buckler,  and  fights  for  the  moment 
in  armour  which  bears  no  cognis- 
ance; but  yet  he  is  as  truly,  ac- 
cording to  his  x>6rceptions,  the 
champion  of  religion,  as  if  he  wore 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  Cru- 
sader.      It    is    curious    enough. 


and  looks  like  a  kind  of  natural 
punishment  for  this  beautiful  and 
touching  disingenuousness,  that 
Berkeley's  idttdlsm  holds  the  plaoe 
of  a  stepping-stone  to  the  unmiti- 
gated sceptidsm  of  Hume.  Hie 
strain  was  too  great  for  the  com- 
mon mind,  and'produced  a  reaction ; 
and  the  assumption  by  the  idealist 
of  all  power  and  perception  to  the 
intellect  alone,  provoked  an  exami- 
nation of  that  intellect  on  the  part 
of  the  sceptic  such  as  nothing 
human  can  bear.  But,  we  repeat, 
there  is  no  disingenuousness  in 
Berkeley's  reasonings.  They  are 
even  pronounced  to  be  (philosophi- 
cally) irrefutable — a  fact  which  is 
no  demonstration  whatever,  either 
of  their  truth  or  of  the  cessation  of 
other  attempts  equally  irrefutable 
(philosophically)  to  prove  them  at 
once  futile  and  f ooUsk  So  charm- 
ing is  divine  philosophy ! 

But  the  impression  we  derive  of 
Berkeley  as  a  man,  in  the  first  out- 
burst of  his  powers,  is  by  just  so 
much  the  more  attractiveand  lovable 
as  this  secret  meaning  within  him 
is  unphilosophical  Such  an  ardent, 
impassioned,  generous  young  soul, 
as  those  which,some  forty  years  ago, 
facing  the  infidel  world  with  all  the 
fervour  of  youtiiful  opposition  made 
beautiful  by  piety,  began  that  peace- 
ful revolution  in  France,  which  has, 
alas  i  developed  into  Ultramontan- 
ism,  and  many  things  less  lofty  and 
lovely  than  Montalembert  and  La- 
cordaire ;  such  a  young  knight  of 
Christianity  as  about  the  same  pe- 
riod the  English  Church  gave  birth 
to,  among  Uie  earlier  followers  of 
Newman — ^to  develop  (again  alas !) 
into  Oratorists  and  BituaUsts — was 
the  Irish  youth,  fallen  upon  evil 
days  for  religion,  surrounded  by 
scepticism  and  thatbrutalfreethink- 
ing  which  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 
centuty,  reading  Locke  and  Male- 
branche  and  the  ^  Qrand  Cyrus '  in 
his  rooms  at  Trinity,  and  feeling 
his  heart  bum  within  him.  Such  a 
one,  throbbing  all  over  with  spirit 
and  soul  and  genius — half  scornful 
of,  half  indifferent  to,  the  body 
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which  was,  as  he  felt  to  his  finger- 
points,  bat  the  docile  servant  of  his 
glowing,  swelling,  creatine  mind 
— such  a  one  to  acknowledge  that 
sense  was  all,  or  almost  all,  that 
man  had  to  gnide  him !  The  fash- 
ion of  the  age  did  not  run  in  the 
way  of  great  missionary  exertions 
in  our  sense  of  the  word;  and  Ber- 
keley had  actually  embarked  in  the 
tortuous  ways  of  metaphysics.  Tt 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  with 
what  a  silent  ardour,  with  what 
light  in  his  yotmg  eyes,  he  turned 
to  elaborate  his  own  sjrstem  of 
thought.  PhOosophyis  always  free 
to  do  what  youth  is  always  inclined 
to ;  and  that  is,  to  spurn  idl  previous 
foundations,  and  begin  from  the  be- 
ginning for  its  own  hand.  Thus 
the  field  was  open  for  the  Idealist : 
no  tradition  of  his  science  bound 
him  to  respect  the  theories  which 
had  preceded  his.  An  iconoclast  is 
nothing  to  a  philosopher.  Berke- 
ley put  his  foot  upon  Locke  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
strode  on  to  the  often-contested  and 
never-conquered  field. 

It  was  in  the  year  1710,  when  he 
was  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
working  with  his  pupils  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  an  island  much  more  dis- 
tant in  all  practical  ways  from  Eng- 
land than  it  is  now,  that  the  'Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge '  were 
published.  He  does  not  seem  in 
all  his  subsequent  life  to  have  gone 
beyond  or  much  developed  this 
early  work.  But  in  order  to  enable 
the  ordinary  reader,  who  is  not  a 
philoeopher,  to  follow  the  true  sense 
of  his  argument,  it  must  be  permit- 
ted to  us  to  pause  once  more  and 
make  dear  the  difference  between 
the  world  of  actual  life  and  the 
world  of  philosophy.  If  the  argu- 
ments belonging  to  the  one  are 
received  as  applying  to  the  other, 
they  are  simple  absurdities,  such  as 
no  man  other  than  a  fool  or  mad- 
man could  hold  or  dwell  upon. 
Dr  Johnson's  *' peremptory  refu- 
tation," as  Mr  Lewes  called  it,  of 
Bericeley's  theory  by  the  easy  expe- 


dient of  kicking  a  stone,  and  Reid's 
similar  argument  about  breaking 
his  head  against  a  post  or  stepping 
into  a  dirty  kennel,  are  simple  silli- 
nesses, strange  though  it  may  be  to 
give  such  a  name  to  the  sayings  of 
two  such  authorities.  They  sug- 
gest a  confusion  of  the  two  worlds, 
quite  excusable  in  the  vulgar,  but 
unpardonable  in  the  learned.  Out- 
side eyerything  is  real  to  us.  In  our 
practical  concerns  we  do  not  pause 
to  discuss  what  images  are  imprinted 
on  the  eye,  or  what  sounds  on  the 
tympanum.  We  hear  and  we  see, 
which  is  quite  enough  for  us. 
Neitherdo  we  pause  to  consider  how 
it  is  that  an  impression  of  some- 
thing snowy  white  or  blazing  crim- 
son is  conveyed  to  us  when  we  look 
at  a  rose ;  the  rose  does  not  seem, 
but  is,  red  or  white.  It  is  rich 
with  perfume ;  it  has  thorns  that 
prick  and  moss  that  clothes  it.  We 
walk  on  solid  soil  without  for  an 
instant  contradicting  reason  by  the 
supposition  that  the  foot  which 
strikes  tiiat  steady  surface,  and  the 
earth  that  receives  it,  are  but  phan- 
tasms of  our  senses.  The  most  pro- 
found and  the  most  ideal  of  philo- 
sophers walks  abroad  like  other 
men,  and  accepts  tibe  ordinary  ac- 
cidents of  nature  with  that  unhesi- 
tating natural  conviction  which  he 
can  no  more  contest  than  he  can — 
doubt  he  ever  so  much — doubt  his 
own  existence.  The  stone  and  the 
post  are  as  indubitable  to  him  as  to 
ourselves.  Few  philosophers  have 
liyed  so  healthful  and  full  a  mate- 
rial life  as  the  man  who  denied  the 
existence  of  matter  ^  but  then  he 
never  denied  its  existence  in  the 
outer  sphere  of  fact  and  eyetyday 
realit|r.  "That  what  I  see,  hear, 
and  feel  doth  exist — «.«.,  is  per- 
ceived by  me — I  no  more  doubt 
than  I  do  of  my  own  being,"  says 
Berkeley.  '*  I  do  not  argue  against 
the  existence  of  any  one  thing  that 
we  can  apprehend  either  by  sensa- 
tion or  reflection.  That  the  things 
I  see  with  my  eyes  and  touch  with 
my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist, 
I  make  not  the  least  question." 
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Oat  of  doors,  in  common  daylight, 
common  air,  in  the  life  which  he 
enjoyed  fully,  with  all  his  young 
faculties  strung  to  its  pleasures  and 
its  wonders,  Berkeley  was  as  other 
men.  A  keen  obsenration  of  every- 
thing going  on  around  him  is  ap- 
parent in  h^  letters.  The  ^'  horrible 
rocks"  of  the  Alpine  passes  make 
his  heart  melt  within  him;  the 
miseries  he  sees  in  France  as  he 
passes  through  it  '^  spoil  his  mirth." 
Wherever  he  goes  it  is  with  open 
eyes,  full  of  vivacity  and  human 
kindness.  This  is  the  world  we 
live  in,  the  world  familiar  and 
homely,  whose  facts  are  incontest- 
able, whose  delights  console,  whose 
horrors  appal  us.  In  respect  to  its 
stones  and  its  posts,  its  roses  and 
its  landscapes,  Berkeley  is  at  one 
with  all  mankind. 

But  lift  the  curtain  which  hangs 
over  the  door  of  the  philosophePs 
study,  and  it  is  a  different  world 
which  you  enter.  He  sits  there  in 
the  silence,  with  his  books  round 
him,  with  his  desk  before  him,  a 
musing  and  bewildered  creature, 
and  asks  himself  what  is  real,  and 
what  is  a  vain  show.  In  that  silence 
there  is  but  one  thing  that  makes 
itself  evident,  so  as  no  man  can 
contradict  it  He  himself  is — ^that 
is  the  point  from  which  he  starts. 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  capable  of 
elaborate  demonstration,  but  yet  it 
is,  even  by  a  philosopher,  indisput- 
able. He  is  there,  but  what  are 
these  visions  around  himi  All 
that  he  can  understand  of  the 
merest  table  or  chair  is,  that  it 
conveys  a  certain  notion  to  his 
mind.  The  tree  that  looks  in  at  his 
window  is,  he  knows,  not  green  in 
itself,  but  green  by  right  of  some 
property  in  his  eyes  that  makes  it 
so.  His  hand  touches  something 
on  which  he  leans — ^what  is  iti 
But  for  the  hand  that  touches,  the 
arm  that  leans  on  it,  the  thing 
would  have  of  itself  no  conscious 
being.  What  is  it,  theni  What 
can  we  ever  know  about  it  1  Folly 
to  laugh  at  to  the  echo  outside, 
but  within   actually  the   subject 


which  has  occupied  for  ages  the 
closest  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
thinkers.  The  carpenter  who  made 
this  bit  of  oak  or  mahogany  into 
shape,  no  doubt,  with  open  mouth 
and  eyes,  and  with  inextinguishable 
laughter,  would  tell  the  pMlosopher 
all  about  it ;  but  the  philosopher, 
for  Ids  part,  knows  nothing  about 
it  He  cannot  tell  how  that  dead 
thing  can  be.  He  looks  at  it  on 
every  side,  and  can  make  nothing 
of  it  Is  it  the  shadow  of  some 
mysterious  unknown  thing  which 
exists  unseen,  unfathomable,  in  the 
wide  wastes  of  earth  %  or  is  it  only 
so  far  as  it  impresses  its  likeness 
upon  a  seeing  eye  that  it  exists  at 
all  f  This  is  the  question  he  makes 
to  the  blank  silence,  which  gives 
him  no  reply.  The  conclusion  come 
to  by  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
was,  that  a  vast  phantom  called 
Matter  did  exist  in  the  world — 
that  houses  and  mountains,  and 
even  tables  and  chairs,  toere^  in 
some  shadowy  way,  because  of  this 
vast  substantial  soul,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  which  was 
behind  them.  As  the  soul  lives, 
according  to  the  Christian  faith, 
because  Qod  lives,  so  things  were, 
according  to  philosophy,  because 
Matter  was.  What  it  was,  how  it 
was,  or  what  connection  it  had  with 
all  these  eccentric  signs  of  its  pre- 
sence, nobody  could  tell,  any  more 
than  anybody,  unassisted  by  the 
light  of  revelation,  can  tell  what 
Cfod  is,  or  how  He  unites  Himself 
to  His  creatures.  The  other  was  an 
Earth-God,  a  kind  of  heavy  inani- 
mate soul  to  the  inanimate  universe. 
It  brooded  upon  the  depths  a  visible 
darkness.  It  found  an  Avatar,  like 
the  Hindoo  Divinity,  in  every  new 
development  of  solid  shape  and  size. 
Such  was  the  idea  current  in  the 
darkling  world  of  philosophy.  We 
repeat,  all  this  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  ordinary  globe  than  a 
chemical  knowledge  of  its  constitu- 
ent parte  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
fresMng  influence  of  a  draught  of 
water.  Outside,  aU  was  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  indisputoble  reality,  a 
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world  full  of  things  and  beings  of 
many  sorts  and  yarieties;  inside, 
there  were  but,  as  it  were,  the  sha- 
dows gUmmering  confused  upon  a 
mirror — sometimes  growing  into 
dark  shapes,  sometimes  dispersing 
into  mere  vapour.  To  bring  the 
processes,  the  reasonings  of  one 
world  into  another,  would  be  simply 
absurdity.  In  the  one,  liberal 
nature  takes  everything  for  granted; 
in  the  other,  nothing  is  believed, 
nothing  allowed — everything  put 
to  severest  examination.  Without 
fully  adcnowledging  and  perceiving 
this  distinction,  and  that  with  a 
candour  and  clearness  which  is 
not  displayed  by  either  Johnson  or 
Keid,  we  can  neither  understand 
Berkeley's  system  nor  that  of  any 
other  great  leader  of  (so-called) 
thought. 

After  this  preface,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  give  such  an  indication  as 
comes  within  the  range  of  an  ordi- 
nary observer  of  the  views  con- 
tained in  the  *  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,'  written  when  he  was 
six -and -twenty,  by  the  brilliant 
young  Irishman,  which,  Mr  Lewes 
tells  us,  *^  made  an  epoch  in  meta- 
physics." These  principles  are : 
That  spirit,  the  unseen  being  of  Ood 
and  of  man,  is  the  oidy  real  and 
knowable  existence  in  the  world: 
that  the  Earth-God — the  inanimate 
abstraction  Matter,  in  which  external 
things  were  supposed  to  live  and 
luive  their  being,  as  the  soul  lives 
and  has  its  being  in  the  life  of  Gh)d 
— ^is  a  mere  invention  of  human 
fancy:  and  that  we  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  world  around  us 
except  as  perceived  by  us.  Such 
are  the  plain  and  simple  foundations 
of  Berkele/s  system.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  much  laughter  was 
expended  by  the  age,  and  many 
shafts  of  dull  wit  shot  at  the  philo- 
sopher which  fell  entirely  wide  of 
their  mark.  In  these  clear  and 
simple  principles  there  is  nothing 
about  the  non-existence  of  stones  or 
posts. 

"  The  onlv  thing,"  he  says,  **  whose 
existence  I  deny,  is  that  wludi  philooo- 


phen  call  matter  or  corpoieal  sahetanoe. 
And  in  doing  this,**  he  adds,  with  a 
touch  of  humour,  '*  there  is  no  damage 
done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I 
daresay,  will  never  miss  it.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  we  attribute  a  real  existence 
to  unthinking  things  distinct  from  their 
being  perceived,  it  is  not  only  impossible 
for  us  to  know  with  evidence  the  nature 
of  any  real  unthinking  beinff,  but  even 
that  it  exists.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see 
philosophers  distrust  their  senses,  and 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  heaven  and 
earth — of  everything  they  see  and  feel, 
even  of  their  own  bodies.  And  after  all 
their  labour  and  struggle  of  thought, 
they  are  forced  to  own  we  cannot  at- 
tain to  any  self-evident  or  demonstrative 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  sensible 
things.  But  all  this  doubtfulness  which 
so  bewilders  and  confounds  the  mind, 
and  makes  philosophy  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  vanishes  if  we  annex 
a  meaning  to  our  words,  and  do  not 
amuse  ouroelves  with  the  terms  abso- 
lute, external,  exist,  and  suchlike,  sig- 
nifying we  know  what.  I  can  as  well 
doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  being 
of  those  things  which  I  actually  perceive 
by  sense — it  being  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion that  any  sensible  object  should  be 
immediately  perceived  by  sight  or  touch, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  no  existence 
in  nature,  since  the  vexy  existence  of  an 
unthinking  being  consists  in  being  per- 
ceived." 

This,  then,  is  the  much-talked- 
of,  much-laughed-at  idealism  of 
Berkeley.  Like  every  other  system 
of  philosophy,  it  involves  the  dis- 
ciple in  a  thousand  difficulties. 
To  say  that  the  furniture  of  a 
room,  that  the  landscape  seen  from 
the  window,  exists  only  when  the 
inhabitant  of  that  room  beholds 
the  one  or  the  other,  conveys  (or 
would  convey,  were  we  outside  in 
the  ordinary  world)  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity. But  he  is  not  without  his 
answer  to  all  such  objections.  **  The 
table  I  write  on  I  say  exists — ^that 
is,  I  can  see  and  feel  it — and  if  I  am 
out  of  my  study,  I  should  say  it 
existed,  meaning  thereby  that  if  I 
were  in  my  study  I  might  perceive 
it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually 
does  perceive  it.  .  .  .  But,  say  you, 
there  is  nothing  easier,"  he  sdds, 
"  thEUi  to  imagine  trees,  for  instance, 
in  a  i>ark,  or  books  existing  in  a 
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closet,  and  nobody  by  to  perceiye 
them.  I  answer,  you  may  so,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  it  Bat  what  is 
all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more  than 
framing  in  your  mind  certain  ideas 
which  you  call  books  and  trees,  and 
at  the  same  time  omitting  to  frame 
the  idea  of  any  one  that  may  per- 
ceive them  1  but  do  not  yon  your- 
self x>erceive  or  think  of  them  all 
the  while  % "  Thus  the  idea  widens, 
gathering  to  itself  all  forces  of  ima- 
gination and  memory.  These  out- 
side mysteries  of  nature  live  in  your 
perception  of  them,  live  in  your 
thought  of  them.  When  darkness 
falls  over  those  woods  you  know,  and 
makes  them  invisible,  are  they 
not  there  alive,  breathing,  rustling 
under  the  nig^ht  wind,  in  your 
thoughts  1  and  if  not  even  in  your 
thoughts,  how  can  you  tell  what 
benighted  creature,  desolate  of  all 
comforts,  may  haunt  them,  mak- 
ing the  gloomy  glades  alive  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  human  eye  1 
or  what  angel,  leaning  from  the 
heavens,  may  charm  them  into 
reality?  Or,  higher  still,  does  not 
Qod  look  and  behold,  giving  them 
existence  with  His  glance  f  ''  Some 
truths,"  says  the  philosopher,  his 
gaze  widening,  his  mind  swelling 
with  an  exaltation  worthy  his  sub- 
ject, ''are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the 
mind  that  a  man  need  only  to  open 
his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take 
this  important  one  to  be— to  wit, 
that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and 
furniture  of  earth — in  a  word,  all 
those  bodies  which  compose  the 
mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have 
not  any  existence  without  a  mind, 
that  their  being  (esse)  is  to  be  per- 
ceived andknown;  that,  consequent- 
ly, so  long  as  they  are  not  actually 
perceived  by  men,  or  do  not  exist  in 
my  mind,  or  that  of  any  other  created 
spirit,  they  must  either  have  no 
existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the 
mind  of  some  eternal  spiritJ*  Where 
could  there  be  found  a  theory  more 
touching  or  more  sublime  1  All  the 
choir  of  heaven,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture of  earth^-iedl  the  little  stars 
unnamed  and  unknown  in  their 


systems — all  those  unseen  isles  of 
paradise  which  lie  in  undiscovered 
seas, — hanging,  as  in  their  proper 
atmosphere,  like  the  motes  in  the 
sunshine,  in  the  light  of  the  eyes  of 
Qod  1  Never  has  a  nobler  concep- 
tion filled  the  heart  of  any  poet. 
The  young  soul  in  which  it  had 
its  origin  has  such  a  right  to  the 
name  of  Seer  as  falls  to  few  of  the 
most  nobly  endowed  among  men. 

It  is  not  within  our  range  or 
sphere  to  follow  this  new  system 
through  the  storm  of  argument, 
laughter,  and  discussion  which  it 
called  forth.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  state  what  the  theory  was,  which 
even  at  this  present  day  brings  a 
smile  to  the  Up  of  many  an  igno- 
rant bystander  at  Bishop  Berkeley's 
name.  The  strain  of  subdued  en- 
thusiasm and  lofty  poetry  in  the 
book  attracted  many  minds;  and 
so  did  the  close  and  unbroken  chain 
of  reasoning,  of  which  Hume  said, 
"that  it  admitted  of  no  answer,'* 
although  it  produced  no  conviction. 
If  the  pretensions  of  philosophy  are 
admitted  at  all,  Mr  Lewes  tells  us 
that  Berkeley  is  irrefutable.  ''  He 
failed,  as  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  all  times  have  failed,  not  because 
he  was  weak,  but  because  philoso- 
phy was  impossible,"  says  the  his- 
torian of  philosophy.  The  book,  a 
small  octavo  volume,  never  came 
to  a  second  edition  so  long  as  its 
author  lived,  but  yet  became  at 
once  sufficiently  known  to  win  him 
some  fame,  and  to  puzzle  the  brains 
of  the  philosophical  world.  ''Mr 
Berkeley  published,  A.D.  1710,  at 
Dublin,  the  metaphysic  notion  that 
matter  was  not  a  real  thing,"  says 
Whiston  in  the  'Memoirs  of  Dr 
Clarke';  "nay,  that  the  common 
opinion  of  its  reality  was  ground- 
less, if  not  ridiculous.  He  was 
pleased  to  send  Dr  Garke  and  my- 
self, each  of  us,  a  book.  After  we 
had  both  perused  it,  I  went]  to  Dr 
Clarke  and  discoursed  with  him 
about  it  to  this  effect,  that  I,  be- 
ing not  a  metaphysician,  was  not 
able  to  answer  Mr  Berkeley's  subtle 
premises^  though  I  did  not  at  all 
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believe  his  absord  eon€iun(m.  I 
therefore  desired  that  he,  irho  was 
deep  in  sach  sabtleties,  but  did  not 
appear  to  believe  Mr  Beikeley's 
oondoaions,  wonld  answer  him; 
which  task  he  declined."  Thns 
the  yoong  Irishman  splintered 
his  lance  npon  the  world  without 
finding  any  immediate  champion 
to  do  battle  with  him.  There  was 
a  pause  of  consternation  in  that 
misty,  doubtful,  uncertain  sphere. 
The  old  philosophy  *'  did  not  ap- 
pear to  belieYe,"  but  **  declined  the 
task"  of  replying.  It  was  some 
time  before  it  found  breath  and 
courage  enough  even  to  acknow- 
ledge the  challenga 

For  two  years  after  this  the 
young  Fellow  of  Trinity  remained 
in  Dublin,  no  doubt  doing  his  work 
with  the  joyful  eneigy  of  his  youth 
and  enthusiastic  temperament. 
During  this  time  "  the  princtples 
inculcated  in  Mr  Locke's  two  trea- 
tises on  Qoyemment  seem  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,"  says  his 
biogn^her,  ^in  support  of  which 
he  printed  the  substance  of  three 
Commonplaces  deliyered  by  him 
that  year  in  the  College  chapd." 
He  himself  explains  thispublication, 
by  way  of  preface,  with  a  mixture  of 
that  lofty  optimism  which  distin- 
guishes all  his  thoughts,  and  which 
so  often  carries  men  of  lus  stamp,  in 
theirverypuisuitofthehighestc^od, 
into  conjunction  with  the  meanest 
tyrannies—with  that  frank  straight- 
forward opposition  to  the  great  an- 
tagonist he  had  chosen  for  himself, 
which  is  equally  characteristic  of 
the  man.  The  age  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience; all  its  political  order,  in 
short,  was  founded  upon  a  flat  and 
practical contradictionof  the  theory. 
80  far  from  passively  obeying,  Eng- 
land had  but  lately  expelled  her 
hereditary  monarch,  had  set  in  suc- 
cession two  daughters  of  the  exiled 
king  npon  his  throne,  and  was  now 
plotting  the  introduction  of  an  al- 
together new  family  of  rulers,  leav- 
ing the  old  in  banishment^  in  the 


hope  that  her  new  lords  would  do 
her  will  instead  of  demanding  of 
her  that  she  should  do  theire^ 
Right  or  wrong,  such  was  the 
principle  rooted  deeply  by  recent 
events  in  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
An  opposite  opinion  meant  at  that 
moment  Jaoobitism,  revolutionism, 
anything  but  devotion  to  the  powers 
that  be.  In  short,  the  title  of  the 
powers  then  actually  fTisting  to 
the  obedience  and  devotion  of  the 
people  was  of  so  unreal  a  character 
that  such  a  treatise  at  such  a 
time  looked  veiy  much  like  ttther 
rebellion  or  nonsense.  Berkeley, 
however,  meant  it  as  neither.  This 
is  how  he  explains  his  curious  ex- 
position of  duty : — 

**  That  an  abaolate  pasnTe  obedience 
on^t  not  to  be  ^aid  to  any  ciTil  power, 
bat  that  sabmiaBion  to  ^^enment 
should  be  meanired  and  limited  bv  the 
pnblic  good  of  aodetv;  and  tfaat^  thoe- 
fore,  aobjectB  may  lawfully  ' 


the 
saprane  authority  in  thoee  cases  whae 
the  public  good  shall  plainljr  seem  to 
reqmre  it— nay,  that  it  is  their  dnty  to 
do  so,  inaamnch  as  the^  are  all  under 
an  indispensable  obligation  to  promote 
the  common  interest:  these  and  the  like 
notions,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
pernicioiis  to  mankind  and  repognant 
to  ri^t  reason,  having  of  late  years 
been  mdnstrioosly  cnltivated  and  set  in 
the  most  advanta^peooa  lights  by  men 
of  parts  and  learning,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  aim  the  yoatn  of  oar  UniTeraity 
agunst  them,  and  take  care  they  go  into 
the  world  well  principled ;  I  do  not 
mean  obstiiiatelv  prejiuiioed  in  favour 
of  a  psr^,  but,  m>m  a  nearly  acquaint- 
ance with  their  duty,  and  the  clear 
rational  ground  of  it^  determined  to 
such  practices  as  may  Bpeak  them  good 
Christians  and  loyal  subjects." 

Perhaps  nobody  but  an  Irishman 
could  have  sent  forth  in  perfect 
good  fsith  at  such  a  crisis  a  work 
of  such  a  kind.  Queen  Anne  was 
sinking  towards  her  end.  It  was 
thegeneral  meaningand  expectation 
that  the  new  family,  with  no  claims 
whatever  upon  the  obedience  of 
the  nation,  should  be  set  in  her 
place;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
this  whimsical  big  buU  should  have 
been  afterwards  produced  against 
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Berkeley,  when  he  was  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  the  new 
Migesties.  In  the  long-run,  happi- 
ly, it  did  him  no  harm ;  nor  is  there 
the  least  trace  that  he  had  any  inten- 
tion of  taming  the  eyes  of  the  young 
fervid  English-Irish  community  to- 
wards the  exiled  Stuarts,  who  alone, 
sacred  in  their  divine  right,  could 
have  any  claim  upon  the  passive 
obedience  of  their  hereditary  sub- 
jects. His  aim  was  honestly  to 
prove  "  that  there  is  an  absolute 
unlimited  non-resistance  or  passive 
obedience  due  to  the  supreme 
power,  wherever  placed  in  any  nsr 
tion ; "  and  unappalled  by  the  amaz- 
ing contradiction  of  circumstances 
around  him,  he  worked  out  his  theory 
with  a  calm  as  perfect  as  if  the 
social  order  of  the  empire  had  never 
been  disturbed.  A  few  months 
after  this  publication,  he  went 
to  England  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  whole  guild  of  literature 
seems  to  have  opened  its  arms  to 
the  young  philosopher.  Steele  on 
the  one  side,  and  Swift  on  the 
other,  brought  him  into  the  heart 
of  all  the  society  of  the  day. 
Addison,  at  this  or  a  subsequent 
time,  was  so  much  interested  in 
him  that  he  took  the  trouble  of 
bringing  about  a  meeting  at  his 
own  house  between  him  and  Dr 
Clarke,  in  order  to  the  discussion 
and  reconciliation,  if  possible,  of 
their  differing  views.  Pope  writes 
to  him  that  ''my  Lord  Bishop 
Atterbury  was  very  much  con- 
cerned at  missing  you  yesterday," 
and  entreats  him  to  ''provide  your- 
self of  linen  and  other  necessaries 
sufficient  for  the  week ;  for  as  I  take 
you  to  be  almost  the  only  friend 
I  have  that  is  above  the  little 
vanities  of  the  town,  I  expect  you 
may  be  able  to  renounce  it  for  one 
week,  and  to  make  trial  how  yon 
like  my  Tusculum,  because  I  assure 
you  it  is  no  less  yours,  and  hope 
you  will  use  it  as  your  own  country- 
villa  in  the  ensuing  season."  Atter- 
bury himself,  a  more  congenial 
spirit,  adds  his  praise  of  the  young 


adventurer  in  terms  which  seem 
high-flown  to  the  sober  ears  of 
posterity.  "  So  much  learning,  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  inno- 
cence, and  such  humility,  I  did  not 
think  had  been  the  portion  of  any 
but  angels  till  I  saw  this  gentle- 
man," says  the  Bishop.  Thus,  uni- 
versally admired  and  adopted  by 
the  wits,  the  young  man's  short 
career  in  "  town  "  must  have  been 
a  continued  triumph.  He  pub- 
lished there  the  '  Three  Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous,'  in 
which  his  new  system  of  philo- 
sophy was  once  more  set  forth  and 
elucidated  to  the  world.  The  fonn 
of  dialogue  was  one  which  pleased 
the  age;  but  it  has  radical  disad- 
vantages at  all  times,  and  especi- 
ally when  dealing  with  a  subject 
so  difficult  The  reader  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  hapless  inter- 
locutor, set  up  there  to  be  driven 
into  one  corner  after  another,  com- 
pelled to  make  the  most  damaging 
admissions,  and  finally  beaten  and 
triumphed  over,  is  in  every  respect 
a  man  of  straw,  rather  enfeebline 
than  strengthening,  with  his  weak 
objections,  the  strain  of  the  aigu- 
ment;  nor  are  the  dialogues  so 
readable  (although  so  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  more  readable)  as  the 
grave  work  which  preceded  them. 
What  with  this  publication,  and 
his  warm  reception  by  society, 
Berkeley's  short  stay  in  London 
must  have  been  sufficiently  fulL 
He  is  said  to  have  written  several 
papers  for  the  '  Quardian,'  only 
one  of  which,  however,  can  be 
identified  as  his.  He  was  intro- 
duced and  recommended  specially, 
it  would  seem,  by  Swift,  who  was 
one  of  his  many  friends,  to  that 
strange  hero  of  romance  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  then  about  to  start 
upon  a  mission  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Sicily  and  other 
Italian  States,  and  became  his 
secretary  and  chaplain.  In  the 
suite  of  this  remarkable  and  eccen- 
tric personage  Berkeley  left  philo- 
sophy and  England,  and  went  out, 
wandering    on  an   errant   course 
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wldch  lasted  for  years,  abroad  into 
the  world.  He  was  still  bat  nine- 
and-twenty,  and  yet  this  is  some- 
thing like  the  end  of  his  purely 
philosophical  career.  Hereafter 
the  yonng  man,  afloat  in  the  full 
tide  of  life,  finds  other  pieces  of 
work  to  do,  and  matters  thrown 
into  his  hands  of  which  he  had  not 
dreamed.  His  intellect  goes  on 
in  the  activity  inseparable  from 
such  a  nature ;  but  the  silence  and 
the  leisure  have  gone  from  him. 
Henceforward  he  is  in  a  busier 
scene,  amid  influences  more  urgent 
and  less  subtle.  And  we  do  not 
suppose  that  any  other  philosopher 
has  proved  himself  capable  of  thus 
setting  his  mark  upon  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  and  turn- 
ing its  stream  into  a  new  channel, 
before  he  had  even  attained  the 
maturity  of  manhood.  This  Berke- 
ley did  while  still  under  thirty; 
and  thereafter  went  upon  his  way, 
not  to  forget  or  abandon  the  spec- 
ulations of  his  youth,  but  yet  to 
play  the  part  of  a  man  in  a  world 
too  busy  for  philosophers,  and  to 
demonstrate  what  force  of  health- 
ful vitality,  what  stout  service  and 
helpfulness,  could  exist  in  the  pro- 
phet of  Idealism,  the  destroyer  of 
matter,  the  exponent  of  wluit,  to 
so  many  sober-minded  critics,  has 
seemed  the  most  fantastic  of  all 
creeds. 

The  young  Irishman,  thus  setting 
out  upon  his  traveb  with  a  reputa- 
tion already  at  a  height  which  only 
one  or  two  men  in  a  century  ever 
gain  —  with  manners  and  morals 
so  high  that  only  among  the  angels 
had  Bishop  Atterbury  hoped  to  be- 
hold the  like  of  him — ^with  ''every 
virtue  under  heaven  "  attributed  to 
him  by  the  most  satirical  of  poets, — 
was,  in  addition  to  all  this,  endow- 
ed with  that  beauty  of  form  and 
face  which  does  not  always  accom- 
pany beauty  of  character.  He  was 
''a  handsome  man,  with  a  counten- 
ance full  of  meaning  and  benignity, 
remarkable  for  great  strength  of 
limbs,  and  of  a  very  robust  con- 
stitution."   A  natural,  genial,  joy- 


ous young  soul,  the  very  best  and 
highest  type  of  the  adventurer, 
going  blithely  out  to  face  the  world 
and  seek  his  fortune ;  and  yet  al- 
ready the  author  of  works,  one  of 
which  had  "made  an  epoch  in 
science,"  and  the  other  an  epoch 
in  metaphysics!  Such  wonders 
happen  but  rarely  in  this  limited 
world.  It  is  evident  that  he  carried 
all  that  weight  of  learning  lightly  as 
a  flower,  and  went  away  with  the 
simplicity  of  genius,  glad  of  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  French,  and 
writing  such  letters  to  his  "dear 
Tom  "  as  any  young  Irish  chaplain 
on  his  travels  might  have  written. 
He  was  a  week  on  the  road  between 
Calais  and  Paris  in  the  stage^»ach, 
but  having  "good  company,"  did 
not  mind.  He  was  dazzled  by  the 
grandeur  of  everything  he  saw  in 
Paris,  finding  there  "splendour  and 
riches"  to  pass  belief,  but  "has 
some  reasons  to  decline  speidring  of 
the  country  or  villages  that  I  saw 
as  I  came  along."  These  reasons, 
as  he  afterwards  permits  us  to 
divine,  were  "  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress," which  he  sadly  allows  to  be 
enough  "  to  spoil  the  mirth  of  any 
one  who  feels  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow-creatures ;"  for  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  those  awful  seeds  of 
oppression  and  wretchedness  which 
produced  the  Revolution  were  al- 
ready germinating.  "  I  cannot 
help  observing,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
Jacobites  have  little  to  hope,  and 
others  little  to  fear,  from  that 
reduced  nation.  The  king,  indeed, 
looks  as  if  he  wanted  neither  meat 
nor  drink,  and  his  palaces  are  in 
good  repair,  but  through  the  land 
tiiere  is  a  different  face  of  things." 
Evidently  to  the  traveller  matters 
appeared  too  serious  to  be  talked  of ; 
and  yet  some  eighty  years  passed 
before  the  awful  explosion  came ! 

"  I  was  present,"  he  adds,  "  at  a 
disputation  in  the  Sorboune,  which, 
indeed,  had  much  of  the  French 
fire  in  it ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  was  about  "  to  visit  Father 
Malebranche,  and  discourse  him  on 
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certain  points."  Of  this  meeting 
a  curious  stoiy  is  told.  The  priest 
was  in  his  cell  when  the  young 
clergyman,  heretic  in  more  than 
religious  faith,  went  to  see  him. 
He  was  discovered  '^cooking  in  a 
small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  dis- 
order with  which  he  was  then 
troubled — an  inflammation  on  the 
lungs.  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  our  author's  system,  of 
which  the  other  had  received  some 
knowledge  from  a  translation  just 
published.  But  the  issue  of  hia 
debate  proved  tragical  to  poor 
Malebranche.  In  the  heat  of  dis- 
putation he  raised  his  voice  so 
nigh,  and  gave  way  so  freely  to  the 
natural  impetuosity  of  a  man  of 
parts  and  a  Frenchman,  that  he 
brought  on  himself  a  violent  in- 
crease of  his  disorder,  which  carried 
him  off  a  few  days  after."  Thus 
Malebranche  died  of  Berkeley  in 
the  most  curious,  tragi  -  comic 
way;  and  indeed  few  contrasts 
could  be  more  striking  than  that  of 
the  old  French  priest  in  his  cell, 
with  his  pipkin  and  his  cough, 
shrill  and  worn,  yet  impetuous  sUll, 
and  the  strapping  young  Fellow 
of  Trinity,  with  the  fresh  winds 
blowing  about  him,  and  all  his 
youthful  powers  in  full  vigour. 
He  was  a  month  in  Paris,  and 
made  full  use  of  his  time  ;  and  his 
power  of  conversing  with  his  fellow- 
travellers,  and  understanding  dis- 
putations at  the  Sorbonne,  full  of 
French  fire,  is  not  one  of  the  least 
of  his  acquirements.  There  are, 
alas !  many  fellows  of  colleges,  men 
full  of  philosophy  and  fine  attain- 
ment, who  even  in  these  travelling 
days  might  be  found  to  hesitate  at 
such  a  test. 

From  Paris  the  travellers  went 
on  to  Italy,  daring  the  d«mgers  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  pass  on  New-Year's 
Day — an  experience  which  Berke- 
ley seems  to  have  found  appalling 
enough.  ''I  can  gallop  all  day 
long,  and  sleep  but  three  or  four 
hours  at  night,"  he  writes,  from 
the  sunny  side  of  the  Alps,  to  his 
dear  Tom.     The  account  of  his 


travels  contains,  of  course,  nothing 
new  to  the  modem  reader ;  indeed 
he  acknowledges,  even  at  that 
period,  that  "  Italy  is  an  exhausted 
subject"  Yet  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  give  a  sketch  of  Ischia  to  Pope, 
— one  of  those  little  bare,  yet  not 
unsuggestive,  descriptions  of  the 
"  delicious  isle "  in  which  the  age 
abounded  To  Dr  Arbuthnot, 
another  of  the  friends  his  repu- 
tation had  made  for  him  among 
the  wits,  he  sends  his  account  of 
Vesuvius.  Wherever  he  goes,  it  is 
with  his  eyes  open,  his  mind  intent 
upon  the  sight  and  understanding 
of  all.  This  first  expedition  lasted 
not  quite  a  year,  but  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  second,  taken 
in  charse  of  a  pupil,  a  Mr  Ashe,  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Gogher,  who  had 
previously  been  Provost  of  Trinity 
College.  Between  these  two  expedi- 
tions he  had  a  fever,  of  which  Ar- 
buthnot writes  to  Swift  with  friend- 
ly playfulness.  ''  Poor  philosopher 
Berkeley  has  now  the  idea  of  health, 
which  was  very  hard  to  produce  in 
him,"  he  says,  "  for  he  had  an  idea 
of  a  strange  fever  on  him,  so  strong 
that  it  was  very  hard  to  destroy 
it  by  introducing  a  contrary  one." 
Thus  his  friends,  with  kindly  jeers, 
smiled  at  the  Idealist;  as  indeed 
it  has  been  his  fate  to  be  pursued 
with  jeers,  not  kindly,  from  that 
time  until  now. 

He  was  absent  for  four  years  on 
his  second  expedition,  and,  it  is  ap- 
parent, made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  depths  of  Italy  as  few 
men  can,  even  at  the  present  day. 
Nor  was  he  so  much  occupied  wiUi 
his  travels  as  to  abandon  specular 
tion.  On  his  way  home,  stopping 
at  Lyons  in  one  of  the  many  pauses 
of  those  slow  journeys,  he  composed 
what  his  biographer  calls  "a  curious 
tract,  'De  Motu,'  which  he  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  the  subject  being  proposed 
by  that  assembly."  This  paper 
"Concerning  Motion"  was  after- 
wards published  in  London  in  the 
year  1721,  and  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  characteristic  strain 
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of  fierkel^s  philosophy,  his  theory 
being  that  all  motion  centres  in 
God,  the  one  Qreat  Mover  of  the 
oniTerse.  Even  these  abstrose 
reasonings,  however,  thongh  car- 
ried on  in  coigunction  with  the 
cares  of  a  traveller,  were  not  snffi- 
cient  to  oocapy  his  many-sided  in- 
telligence. In  the  same  year,  1721, 
the  period  of  the  South  Sea  catas- 
trophe, the  eager  Irishman,  fall  of 
interest  and  concern  in  everything 
that  affected  his  country,  sent  forth 
*  An  Essay  towards  Preventing  the 
Bnin  of  Great  Britain,'  which  falls, 
with  a  mixture  of  quaint  wisdom 
and  simplicity,  upon  ears  warped 
from  the  modesty  of  nature  by 
those  suggestions  of  political  econ- 
omy which  were  then  unknown  to 
the  world.  Berkeley's  cure  for  the 
evils  of  his  country  is  that  simplest, 
most  indubitable,  and  yet  most  im- 
possible of  cures — that  men  should 
become  better,  wiser,  and  purer. 
'*  Whether  the  prosperity  that  pre- 
ceded or  the  calamities  that  suc- 
ceeded the  South  Sea  project  have 
most  contributed  to  our  undoing," 
he  says,  "  is  not  so  clear  a  point  as 
it  is  that  we  are  actually  undone 
and  lost  to  all  sense  of  our  true  in- 
terest: nothing  less  than  this  could 
render  it  pardonable  to  have  re- 
course to  those  old  trite  maxims 
concerning  religion,  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  pubUc  si>irit,  which  are 
now  forgotten,  but,  if  revived  and 
put  in  practice,  may  not  only  pre- 
vent our  final  ruin,  but  also  render 
na  a  more  happy  and  flourishing 
people  than  ever."  The  reader  fol- 
lows the  argument  with  a  certain 
reverential  amusement,  if  we  may 
use  such  words.  This  eighteenth 
century  was  the  falsest  and  most 
artificial  of  ages,  and  yet  what  a 
depth  of  simplicity  must  have  lain 
in  the  heart  of  a  nation  to  which 
the  philosophercouldrecommend,  as 
to  a  primitive  people,  this  noblest 
prinutive  remedy  1  Let  every  man 
become  religious,  modest,  industri- 
ous, says  the  dreamer;  where  is 
the  difficulty)  —  apart  from  any 
national  crisis,  is  not  this  every 


man's  duty,  every  man's  highest 
interest  9 — and  all  will  come  right. 
The  succeeding  practicalsuggestions 
are  even  more  Utopian.  He  thinks 
'*  if  the  poor-tax  was  fixed  at  a  me- 
dium in  every  parish,  taken  from  a 
calculation  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  raised  for  seven  years  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  that  sum  (if  the  com- 
mon estimate  be  not  very  wrong) 
frugally  and  prudently  laid  out  in 
workhouses,  would  for  ever  free 
the  nation  from  the  care  of  provid- 
ing for  the  poor,  and  at  the  same 
time  considerably  improve  our 
manufactures.  We  might,  by  these 
means,  rid  our  streets  of  beg- 
gars ; "  he  adds,  in  his  simplicity, 
''even  the  children,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind,  might  be  put  in  the 
way  of  doing  something  for  their 
livelihood.  As  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  by  age  or  infirmi- 
ties are  utterly  incapable  of  all  em- 
Eloyment,  they  might  be  maintained 
ythe  labour  of  others;  and  the 
public  would  receive  no  small  ad- 
vantage from  the  industry  of  those 
who  are  now  so  great  a  burden  and 
expense  to  it." 

Had  the  philosopher  lived  to  see 
the  dreaded  and  hated  workhouse 
of  our  own  day,  how  strangely 
would  he  have  been  surprised  by 
the  residt  of  his  suggestions !  He 
goes  on  to  imagine  how  the  same 
tax, "  continued  three  yeara  longer," 
might  set  our  roads  in  order  and 
render  our  rivers  navigable;  ''so 
that  in  the  space  of  ten  years  the 
public  may  be  for  ever  freed  from 
a  heavy  tax,  industry  encouraged, 
commerce  facilitated,  and  the  whole 
country  improved"!  Our  genial 
reformer  next  proceeds  to  suggest 
"  some  reward  or  privilege  to  those 
who  have  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren," and  that  the  public  should 
"  inherit  half  the  unentailed  estates 
of  all  who  die  unmarried  of  either 
sex"!  Taxes  upon  "deadbache- 
lora"  he  holds,  with  a  delightful 
scorn  of  the  creature,  to  be  "in  no 
sort  grievous  to  the  subject "  I  Nor 
does  he  let  women  altogether  escape, 
though  touching  that  chapter  with 
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a  light  Land,  like  the  gallant  gentle- 
man he  wa&  He  would  have  sump- 
tuary laws,  restraining  '*  the  luxury 
of  dress  which  giveth  a  light  be- 
haviour to  our  women."  He  would 
have  order  taken  with  public  amuse- 
ments, the  drama  reformed,  the 
masquerade  abolished.  He  would 
have  "  a  pillar  of  infamy  "  to  mark 
the  memory  of  the  swindler  with 
an  odious  immortality.  He  would 
have  a  ''  parliament  house,  courts  of 
justice,  royal  palace,  and  other  pub- 
lic edifices  built"  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  nation,  with  decora- 
tions of  pictures  and  statues,  in 
order  ''to  transmit  memorable 
things  and  persons  to  posterity," 
to  "spirit  up  new  arts,  employ 
many  hands,  and  keep  money  cir- 
culating at  home;"  though  this 
project,  he  fears,  would  "  be  laughed 
at  as  a  vain  aiSair,  of  great  expense 
and  little  use  to  the  public."  Last 
of  all,  he  would  encourage  public 
spirit  by  "  erecting  an  academy  of 
ingenious  men,  whose  employment 
it  would  be  to  compile  the  history 
of  Qreat  Britain,  to  make  discourses 
proper  to  inspire  men  with  a  zeal 
for  the  public,  and  celebrate  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  been 
ornaments  to  the  nation,  or  done  it 
eminent  service.  Not  to  mention," 
he  adds,  with  the  quaint  humour 
which  now  and  then  breaks  in  upon 
his  grave  argument,  "that  this 
would  improve  our  language,  and 
amuM  certain  busy  spiriU  of  the  agCy 
which,  perhaps,  would  l>e  no  ill 
policy." 

This  essay  holds  no  such  import- 
ant place  among  Berkeley's  works  as 
we  give  it  here ;  and  yet  we  know 
nothing  which  more  illustrates  the 
spirit  of  the  man.  Bits  of  true  wis- 
dom are  in  it,  with  intermiDglings  of 
that  fantastic  theorisiog  of  which  a 
"  thinker"  so  called,  seldom  shakes 
himself  absolutely  free  when  he 
takes  to  planning  for  the  good  of  the 
outside  world;  yet  how  different, 
even  in  his  most  fantastic  moment, 
how  modest  and  sober,  is  our  Ideal- 
ist in  comparison  with  most  intel- 
lectual dreamers!  He  was  in  London 


at  the  time  the  essay  was  written, 
seeing  around  him  on  every  side  the 
consequences  of  the  national  mad- 
ness. And  yet  he  was  in  very  fine 
company,  and  made  much  of  in  the 
brilliant  world  when  he  reappeared 
from  time  to  time  bringing  tidings 
with  him,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  One  of  the  places 
where  he  is  most  visible  to  us  at 
this  distance  is  in  the  little  philo- 
sophical parties  which  gathered 
round  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  her 
opposition  Court  in  Leicester  Fields. 
She  gave  the  philosophers  one  even- 
ing in  the  week,  and  found  recrea- 
tion in  their  learned  talk.  "  Of  this 
company  were  Dr  Clarke,  Hoadly, 
Berkeley,  and  Sherlock.  Clarke 
and  Berkeley  were  generally  con* 
sideted  the  principals  in  the  debates 
that  arose  on  these  occasions ;  and 
Hoadly  adhered  to  the  former,  as 
Sherlock  did  to  the  latter."  Thus 
they  discussed  and  rediscussed — 
Caroline,  with  her  bright  eyes,  look- 
ing on,  with  the  ready  interest  and 
keen  wit  which  distinguished  her. 
To  such  a  little  oasis  of  brightness 
and  social  enjoyment  our  wandering^ 
philosopher  comes  by  times,  gleam- 
ing out  suddenly  into  the  midst  of 
the  wit  and  the  embroidery.  But 
it  never  seems  to  have  had  the  fas- 
cination for  him  that  it  had  for 
Swift,  nor  did  his  lingering  advance- 
ment and  the  unproductive  charac- 
ter of  royal  friendship  embitter  the 
sweeter  temper  and  gayer  heart  of 
Berkeley.  He  went  back  to  Ireland 
in  1721,  as  chaplain  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  without  any  apparent 
reluctance  to  leave  the  society  even 
of  Leicester  Fields,  and  found  there 
fortune  and  preferment  awaiting 
him  of  which,  probably,  he  had 
never  dreamed. 

The  fortune  came  in  the  most 
curious  way  from  a  woman  unhap- 
pily too  wdl  known  to  the  world — 
the  hapless  and  foolish  creature 
whom  Swift's  love  and  indifference 
drove  to  distraction  and  death. 
Poor  Vanessa,  tragical,  self-vrilled, 
despairing  woman,  had  seen  young 
Berkeley  with  her  terrible  hero  in 
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1713,  when  she  was  at  home  and 
^11  was  well  with  her ;  and  in  the 
rage  and  anguish  of  her  deathbed, 
the  unf ortnnate  soul  bethought  her- 
self of  the  young  man  who  seems 
•to  have  touched  all  the  world  with 
n  feeling  of  his  goodness.  She  left 
tier  whole  fortune — ^wildly  indiffer- 
ent to  her  own  kindred,  wildly  indig- 
nant with  the  man  on  whom  she 
would  fain  have  bestowed  it — ^to  be 
•divided  between  Berkeley  and  an- 
other of  her  friends,  though  it  was 
years  since  she  had  met  the  philo- 
sopher, and  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  special  friendship  between 
theuL  His  share  amounted  to 
about  X4000  —  no  inconsiderable 
matter  for  a  man  without  fortune. 
This  curious  incident  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  breach  in  the 
friendship  between  himself  and 
Swift,  which  is  remarkable  enough. 
A  year  or  two  later  the  preferment 
csan%  in  the  substantial  shape  of 
the  deanery  of  Deny,  which  was 
worth  ;£ilOO  a-year.  By  this  time 
Berkeley  was  forty — not  the  most 
adventurous  of  ages.  After  long 
waiting,  he  had  at  length  attained 
such  a  climax  of  his  temporal  hopes 
as  justified  him  in  marrying  and 
setting,  as  people  say.  Marry  he 
did  after  a  while,  but  the  idea  of 
^  settling  "  was  far  from  having  any 
place  in  his  mind.  Not  quite  six 
months  after  his  appointment  to 
the  deanery  we  find  him  once  more 
setting  out  for  England  with  the 
strangest  errand.  Not  philosophy 
this  time,  which  in  most  previous 
cases  had  been  found  quite  com- 
patible with  the  strictest  regard  to 
a  man's  private  interest  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  Quixotism  of  the 
wildest  description,  such  as  never 
philosopher  had  been  known  to  be 
guilty  of  before.  An  idea  had 
seized  upon  his  busy  brain  more 
dangerous  than  any  onslaught  upon 
matter.  It  had  occurred  to  him 
jM)me  fine  day,  no  one  knows  how — 
in  the  learned  babble  of  Leicester 
Fields  perhaps,  or  on  the  Italian 
hills,  or  amid  the  salt  spray  on  the 
shores  of  his  own  island — to  think 
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of  certain  ignorant  savages  far  away 
over  the  seas,  where  a  new  English 
empireseemed  forming  on  the  shores 
of  America.  America  itself  was  hid- 
den in  the  mists  of  the  future,  and 
no  premonition  warned  Dean  Ber- 
keley of  that  immeasurable  Yankee 
nation  which  was  so  soon  to  come 
into  being.  It  was  '^  a  scheme  for 
converting  the  savage  Americans  to 
Christianity  "  that  began  to  work  in 
his  teeming  brain.  The  unhappy  Bed 
men,  so  dwindled,  so  miserable  and 
hopeless,  bore  an  interest  then  which 
it  seems  now  strange  to  contem- 
plate. Nobody  knew  how  they  were 
to  be  swallowed  up  and  pushed 
out  of  their  places ;  and  men  had  al- 
ready dimly  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  value  of  that  great  continent  as 
a  place  big  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  supply  room  for  the  overflowings 
of  the  mother  country,  however 
vast  these  overflowings  might  be. 
And  in  this  case,  how  important 
was  it  to  conciliate,  and  cultivate, 
and  Christianise  the  native  race! 
To  be  sure  there  were  but  two 
things  to  do — that,  or  exterminate 
them;  and  extermination  had  not 
dawned  upon  any  mind  as  the  pre- 
ferable alternative  as  yet  Accord- 
ingly, the  new  Dean  is  scarce  warm 
in  his  seat  before  this  idea,  howso- 
ever conceived  or  suggested,  be- 
gins to  work  so  strongly  in  him 
that  he  cannot  rest  Deny  and 
£1100  aryear,and  all  the  advantages 
of  place  and  position,  become  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
savage  Americans.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  statesmanlike  calm  even  in 
Ids  fervour.  It  is  no  wild  solitary 
expedition  on  which  he  longs  to 
set  out  His  scheme  is  to  carry  a 
staff  with  him — to  go  accompanied 
with  his  brotherhood,  a  colony  of 
evangelists.  Their  work  was  to  be 
done  by  means  of  "  a  collie  to  be 
erected  in  the  Summer  Islands, 
otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Ber- 
muda." In  1725  he  published  his 
plan  for  this  expedition.  He  him- 
self was  to  resign  his  appointment 
and  become  head  of  the  college  on 
the  magnificent  stipend  of  a  hun- 
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dred  pounds  a-year;  and  his  elo- 
qaence  and  enthusiasm  had  so  won 
upon  his  friends,  that  no  less  than 
three  young  Fellows  of  his  Univer- 
sity declared  themselves  willing  to 
accompany  him,  abandoning  all 
their  prospects.  To  gain  an  endow- 
ment for  this  coUege,  Berkeley  set 
out  in  the  end  of  '24,  armed  with 
all  the  recommendations  bis  friends 
could  give  him,  to  men  powerful 
in  Church  and  State.  Here  is 
one  of  tbese  commendatory  letters, 
which  not  only  throws  the  vivid 
light  of  personal  revelation  upon 
Berkeley,  but  reveals  out  of  the 
darkness,  in  one  of  his  softest  mo- 
ments, a  tragical  figure,  still  more 
remarkable  and  universally  known 
than  himself.  The  letter  is  address- 
ed to  Lord  Carteret,  then  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  it  is  Swift 
who  writes: — 

**3c/  o/ iS'ep^tfmter  1724— There  is  a 
sentleman  of  this  kingdom  just  gone  for 
llnffland— it  is  Dr  Geoige  Berkeley,  Dean 
of  Deny,  the  best  preferment  among  us, 
being  worth  about  £1100  a-year.  He 
takes  the  Bath  in  his  way  to  London, 
and  will  of  course  attend  your  Excel- 
lency, and  be  presented,  I  suppose,  by 
his  fnend,  my  Lord  Burlington;  and 
because  I  believe  you  will  dioose  out 
some  very  idle  minutes  to  read  this 
letter,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  ill  en- 
tertained with  some  account  of  the  man 
and  his  errand.  He  was  a  Fellow  in  the 
University  here,  and,  going  to  England 
verv  young,  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  sect  there 
called  the  Immaterialists,  by  the  force 
of  a  very  curious  book  on  that  subject. 
Dr  Smiahidge  and  many  other  emi- 
nent persons  .were  his  proselytes.  I 
sent  him  secretary  and  chiuilain  to 
Sicily  with  my  Lord  Peterborough; 
and  upon  his  lordship's  return,  Dr 
Berkeley  spent  above  seven  years  in 
travelling  over  most  parts  of  Europe, 
but  chiefly  through  every  comer  of 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  otiier  islands.  When 
he  came  back  to  England  be  found  so 
many  friends  that  he  was  efiectually  re- 
commended to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  ' 
whom  he  was  lately  made  Dean  of  Deny. 
Your  Excellency  will  be  frightened 
when  I  tell  you  all  this  is  but  an  intro- 
duction, for  I  am  now  to  mention  his 
errand.  He  is  an  absolute  philosopher 
with  regard   to    money,    titles,    and 


power,  and  for  three  years  past  hath 
been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding 
a  university  at  Bermuda,  by  a  charter 
from  the  Crown.  He  has  seduced  seve- 
ral of  the  hopefullest  young  clergymen 
and  others  nere,  many  of  them  well 
provided  for,  and  all  of  them  in  the 
fairest  way  of  preferment ;  but  in  Eng- 
land his  conquests  are  greater,  and  I 
doubt  will  spread  very  far  this  winter. 
He  showed  me  a  little  tract  which  he 
designs  to  publish,  and  there  your  Ex- 
cellency will  see  his  whole  scheme  of  a 
life  academic-philosophic  of  a  colle^ 
founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  mis- 
sionaries, where  he  most  exorbitantly 
]iroposeth  a  whole  hundred  pound  a- 
vear  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a  fel- 
low, and  ten  for  a  stuaent.  His  heart 
will  break  if  his  deanery  be  not  taken 
from  him  and  left  at  your  Excellency's 
cUsposaL  I  discourage  him  by  the  cold- 
ness of  courts  and  ministers,  who  will 
interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and. a 
vision,  but  nothing  will  da  And 
therefore  I  do  humbly  entreat  your 
Excellency  either  to  use  such  persua- 
sions as  wlU  keep  one  of  the  first  men 
in  this  kingdom  for  learning;  and  virtue 
quiet  at  home,  or  assist  him  by  your 
credit  to  compass  his  romantic  de- 
sign, which,  however,  is  very  noble  and 
generous,  and  directly  proj^er  for  a  great 
lierson  of  your  excellent  education  to 
encourage." 

Berkeley's  pamphlet,  which  was 
published  early  in  the  ensuing  year, 
sets  forth  at  length  all  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  this  wonderful 
scheme.  He  begins  by  lamenting 
'Uhat  there  is  at  this  day  little 
sense  of  religion,  and  a  most  noto- 
rious corruption  of  manners  in  the 
English  colonies  settled  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America  and  the  islands,'* 
and  that  "  the  Gospel  hath  hither- 
to made  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
progress  among  the  neighbouring 
Americans,  who  still  continue  in 
much  thesameignorance  and  barbar- 
ism in  which  we  found  them  above 
a  hundred  years  ago."  After  sum- 
ming up  the  causes  of  this  condition 
of  affairs,  one  of  which  he  describes 
as  the  mean  qualifications,  both  in 
learning  and  morals,  of  the  clergy, 
who  are,  in  many  cases^  '*  the  very 
dregs  and  refuse"  of  the  Church, 
he  propounds  his  plan — a  plan 
which  has  been  adopted  in  recent 
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days  with  at  ieaat  as  much  success, 
we  beHeve,  as  has  attended  any 
other  missionary  schemo--of  train- 
ing young  natives  as  missionaries  to 
their  countrymen.  Conjoined  with 
this  was  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  educate  "  the  youth  of  our  Eng- 
lish  plantations  "  to  fill  the  colonial 
churches ;  but  it  was  on  the  savages 
evidently  that  Berkeley  had  set  his 
heart.  Religion  is  failing,  he 
thinks,  in  the  Old  World.  "In 
Europe  the  Protestant  religion  hath 
of  late  years  considerably  lost 
ground,  and  America  seems  the 
likeliest  place  wherein  to  make  up 
for  what  hath  been  lost  in  Europe.'' 
High  dreams  of  a  continent  evan- 
gelised and  a  new  world  brighten- 
ing into  Christianity  rise  to  his 
mind  as  he  speaks.  Nor  is  the 
scheme  without  its  intermixture  of 
romance.  It  was  in  "  the  Summer 
lalandB"  the  college  was  to  be 
planted  —  its  principal  with  one 
hundred  a-year,  its  fellows  with 
forty.  "Several  gentlemen,''  he 
says,  "  in  all  respects  very  well  qua- 
lified, and  in  possession  of  good 
preferments  and  fair  prospects  at 
home,"  were  ready  to  engage  in  it 
— ''to  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  to  instructing  the  youth 
ofAmericaandprosecutingtheirown 
studies  in  a  retirement  so  sweet  and 
so  secure."  Rock-encircled  islands, 
so  defended  by  nature  that  foe  or 

E irate  could  not  come  near  them, 
ivishly  supplied  with  all  that  na- 
ture needs;  tranquilly  free  from 
trade,  yet  with  a  little  navy  of 
sloops  coming  and  going  between 
them  and  the  world;  a  vast  sea 
around,  which  cools  the  hot  breezes 
and  softens  the  northern  winds ;  a 
climate  "like  the  latter  end  of  a 
fine  May;"  tall  cedars  to  shelter 
the  orange-trees ;  the  calm  of  phi- 
losophy, the  light  of  love  (for  was 
not  the  missionary  sage  about  to 
be  married?),  a  splendid  aim  and 
a  hundred  pounds  a-year !  It  was 
the^  most  wonderful  combination 
which  ever  presented  itself  to  a 
dreamer^s  eye;  a  bower  of  bliss, 
an  academic  grove,  and  at  the  same 


time  regeneration  of  the  earth  and 
a  new  world  won  to  God.  No  won- 
der the  fervid  Irishman  haunted 
St  James's  like  a  ghost,  and 
struggled  to  get  rid  of  the  rich 
prize  of  his  deanery,  its  wealthy 
stipend  and  dignified  leisure.  He 
got  his  will  so  far  as  words  went : 
after  a  long  and  tedious  struggle  he 
attained  to  a  charter  for  his  college 
and  a  (promised)  grant  of  j£20,000. 
His  heart  was  so  moved  by  his  suc- 
cess, that,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
for  the  only  time  in  his  life  Ber- 
keley burst  into  song.  His  "  suc- 
cess drew  from  our  author,''  says  his 
biographer,  "a  beautiful  copy  of 
verses,  in  which  another  age  wUl 
acknowledge  the  old  conjunction 
of  the  prophetic  character  with 
that  of  the  poet  to  have  again 
taken  place."  How  far  Berkeley 
would  have  consented  to  the  realis- 
ation of  his  hopes  as  carried  out  in 
the  strangely-different  fashion  in- 
tended by  Providence  is  a  different 
question ;  but  yet  the  verses  have 
enough  of  that  strange  mixture  of 
blindness  and  insight  which  we 
call  the  prophetic  faculty,  to  merit 
a  place  in  the  record  of  his  life: — 

"Verses  on  the  PnosPEcr  op  Planting 
Arts  and  Lbttebs  tn  America. 

"  The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  climo 
Barren  of  ercry  glorious  tfaeme, 

In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time. 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

"  In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  geuiul 
sun 

And  yirgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue. 
And  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

'^  In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence. 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  or 
sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

'*  There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 

Tho  good  and  groat  inspiring  epic  rage. 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

**  Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  heayenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay. 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 
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"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  iifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  ofispring  is  its  last." 

It  is  strange  that  these  verses 
should  never  have  been  suggested 
by  any  enterprising  American  as 
the  national  anthem  of  the  new 
empire — curiously  falsified  so  far 
as  Berkeley's  meaning  went,  yet 
taking,  like  so  many  other  bits  of 
unconscious  prophecy,  a  wonderful 
signification  of  their  own. 

On  the  1st  of  August  1728, 
Berkeley  was  married  to  Anne 
Forster,  a  daughter  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons — 
a  lady,  as  he  himself  says  in  the 
quaint  phraseology  of  the  time, 
"  whose  humour  and  turn  of  mind 
pleases  me  beyond  anything  I 
know  in  the  whole  sex."  On  the 
6th  of  September  the  pair  set  sail 
from  Oravesend  upon  their  amaz- 
ing mission.  Mr  James  and  Mr 
Dsdton,  two  young  men  of  fortune; 
a  Mr  Smilert  or  Smibert, ''  an  in- 
genious painter;"  and  a  cousin  of 
Mrs  Berkeley's,  "my  Lady  Han- 
cock's daughter,"  made  up  the  lit- 
tle party.  Berkeley  took  with  him 
"  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money  of 
his  own  property,  and  a  collection 
of  books  for  the  use  of  his  intended 
library."  Thus  the  wild  enter- 
prise was  actually  carried  out  with 
such  defiance  of  prudence  and  such 
devotion  to  a  purpose  as  perhaps  no 
mature  man  newly  married,  and 
with  the  responsibilities  of  indi- 
vidual life  upon  him,  ever  mani- 
fested before.  He  was  now  over 
forty,  an  unenthusiastic  age,  and 
the  position  which  he  thus  aban- 
doned must  have  been,  both  in  in- 
come and  rank,  fully  up  to  his 
highest  hopes.  Nevertheless  the 
philosopher  set  sail,  America  shin- 
ing before  him  in  a  haze  of  coming 
splendour,  the  empire  of  the  future, 
"Time's  noblest  offspring."  We 
fear  America  has  proved  ungrate- 
ful as  well  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  her  history  as  in  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Berkeley's  mis- 


sion, and  has  not  added,  as  she 
ought,  the  name  of  this  early  and 
fervid  believer  in  her  destiny  to 
her  beadroll  of  saints  and  heroes. 

But  the  little  mission  never  got 
to  Bermuda.  The  party  went  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  took  up  its  re- 
sidence in  Newport,  a  town  "  con- 
taining about  SIX  thousand  souls, 
the  most  thriving,  flourishing  place 
in  all  America  for  its  bigness."  In 
this  small  communitv  Berkeley 
found  "  four  sorts  of  Anabaptists, 
besides  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  In- 
dependents, and  many  of  no  pro- 
fession at  all,"  but  all  living  in 
tolerable  peace  and  quiet,  and  all 
agreed,  or  politely  professing  to  be 
so,  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
the  second-best  Here  he  purchased 
land  and  built  a  farmhouse,  mean- 
ing to  make  of  his  new  property 
a  stock  farm  to  supply  the  future 
college  at  Bermuda.  But  the 
months  passed  wearily  on,  and  the 
first  flush  of  hope  wavered,  and 
the  promised  Government  grant, 
without  which  nothing  could  be 
done,  was  not  forthcoming.  Anxi- 
ous letters,  full  of  increasing  care, 
came  from  the  troubled  missionary. 
Though  he  threw  himself  at  once 
into  clerical  work  in  his  temporary 
abode,  it  was  work  with  no  satis- 
faction in  it  If  this  were  to  be 
all,  he  could  not  but  bethink  him- 
self that  "upon  all  private  ac- 
counts I  should  like  Deriy  better 
than  New  Enghind."  His  friends, 
wearying  too  of  the  quiet  of  New- 
port and  the  suspense,  went  off  to 
Boston,  and  upon  various  expedi- 
tions. There  his  first  child  was 
born,  and  "a  great  joy"  to  him. 
"  Among  all  my  delays  and  disap- 
pointments, I  thank].God,"  he  says, 
with  quaint  sobriety,  "  I  have  two 
domestic  comforts  that  are  very 
agreeable,  my  wife  and  my  little 
son,  both  which  exceed  my  expec- 
tations, and  fully  answer  all  my 
wishes."  But  yet  notwithstanding 
these  solaces,  even  Berkeley's  stout 
heart  began  to  fail.  His  letters 
convey  the  idea  to  us  of  a  man 
on  a  headland  straining  his  eyes 
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out  to  sea  for  ships  which  will  not 
come.  The  winds  blow  him  chance 
bits  of  news  in  an  irregular,  half- 
reliable  way.  Now  it  is  that  one 
of  the  men  whose  co-operation  he 
had  hoi>ed  for,  has  been  made  a 
bishop  at  home,  which  calls  from 
him  an  impatient  sigh  of  congratu- 
lation, ''  since  I  doubt  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  him  in  this  part  of 
the  world."  Now  it  is  the  hearts 
sickening  tidings  that  a  ship  has 
been  cast  away  with  letters  on 
board,  which  probably  would  have 
l>rought  consolation.  But  consola- 
tion in  the  shape  of  his  £20,000, 
Berkeley  was  not  destined  to  re- 
ceive. With  his  wife  only  stand- 
ing by  him,  and  his  baby  to  amuse 
him,  and  his  ear  continiually  on  the 
strain  for  such  echoes  from  Eng- 
land as  might  come  across  the  sea, 
the  indomitable  soul  set  to  work 
again,  and  produ<x»d,  by  way  of  oc- 
cnpjation  to  his  anxious  leisure,  the 
'Minute  Philosopher,'  a  book  in- 
tended for  the  refutation  of.  the 
freethinkers  of  his  time.  It  was 
*' written  in  a  series  of  dialogues 
on  the  model  of  Plato,"  and  con- 
tained— besides  a  long  strain  of 
close  and  powerful  argument,  which 
of  course,  in  the  change  which  has 
come  oyer  scepticism,  as  well  as 
other  modes  of  thought,  is  little 
better  than  a  fossil  at  this  time — 
many  pleasant  quaint  indications 
of  the  manners  of  the  day,  the 
'*  dishes  of  tea,"  in  which  even  free- 
thinkers seemed  to  delight,  and 
the  little  landscapes,  quaint  com- 
positions, like  the  pretty  artificial 
background  of  one  of  Stothard's 
engravings,  where  they  meet  the 
virtuous  rustic,  and  find  aU  their 
skill  and  cleverness  crumble  to  no- 
thing before  hiuL  Such  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age ;  and  nothing  can 
more  clearly  manifest  the  differ- 
ence between  that  period  and  our 
own,  than  the  contrast  between  the 
freethinker  as  set  forth  by  Berke- 
ley, who  was  himself  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  knew  what  he  was  de- 
scribing— professed  libertine  and 
scoffer,  setting  pleasure  high  above 


virtue,  and  almost  professedly  de- 
nying Qod  in  order  to  be  free  of 
the  restraints  of  His  law — and  the 
pious,  even  pietistic,  doubter  of  our 
own  time,  with  his  high  morality 
and  his  tender  conscience.  Berke- 
ley knew  of  no  such  refined  and 
wonderful  being.  His  Alciphron 
and  Lysicles  are  fine  gentlemen, 
''bloods"  of  the  fullest  flavour. 
And  yet  this  is  how  (being  on  a 
visit  in  the  country)  they  manage 
their  meetings :  "  As  we  sat  round 
the  tea-table,  in  a  summer  parlour 
which  looks  into  the  garden,  Alci- 
phron, after  the  first  dish,  turned 
down  his  cup,  and,  reclining  back 
in  his  chair,  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows  "!    How  comical  are  the 

little  changes  of  manner  and  cus- 
tom which  a  century  makes;  and 
how  much  more  than  comical,  how 
amazing,  the  difference  in  senti- 
ment and  thought ! 

But  in  the  mean  time  no  news  or 
bad  news  came  from  England.  The 
money  from  which  the  endowment 
of  the  Bermuda  College  was  to  have 
come  was  otherwise  appropriated; 
and  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  on  being 
finally  appealed  to,  made  answer, 
that  of  course  the  money  would  be 
paid  as  soon  cu  suited  the  public  eon- 
venience^hvkt^eA  a  friend, he  counsell- 
ed Dean  Berkeley  to  return  home  and 
not  to  await  that  far-off  contingency. 
Thus  the  whole  chivalric  scheme 
broke  down.  Berkeley  had  wasted 
four  years  in  the  blank  existence  of 
the  Uttle  New  England  town,  had 
"expended  much  of  his  private 
property,"  and  spent  infinite  exer- 
tions and  hoi)es  in  vain.  Along 
period  before  his  actual  setting-out 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  negotia- 
tions to  obtain  this  futile  charter 
and  unpaid  grant.  He  gave  up,  on 
the  whole,  some  seven  years  of  the 
flower  and  prime  of  his  life  to  the 
scheme  thus  cruelly  and  treacher- 
ously rendered  abortive.  It  is  so 
that  England  treats  the  generous 
movements  and  attempted  self-de- 
votion of  her  sons.  Had  it  been  a 
factory  or  a  plantation,  there  might 
have  been  some  hope  for  Berkeley; 
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but  a  college  with  only  ideal  ad- 
vantages, mere  possibilities  of  in- 
fluence and  evangelisation, — what 
was  that  to  Walpole,  or  to  the 
slumbrous  prosaic  nation  over  which 
he  ruled)  A  generation  later, 
indeed,  that  Utopia  in  the  Summer 
Islands,  had  it  been  planted,  might 
have  been  of  use  to  England ;  but 
there  have  been  few  statesmen  in 
our  island  of  more  generous  temper 
than  that  of  the  Jewish  king,  wlio 
was  satisfied  that  there  should  be 
peace  in  his  time.  Berkeley  re- 
turned in  1732  to  England,  his 
hopes  over,  so  far  as  the  New  World 
was  concerned,  his  deaneiy  gone 
in  the  Old  World,  his  money  spent, 
and  the  cares  of  a  growing  family 
upon  him.  Had  he  but  contented 
himself  with  pleasant  Derry  and 
his  £1100  aryear,  as  any  other  phi- 
losopher would!  But  here  our 
Idealist  stands  alone  among  philo- 
sophers, and  in  a  very  small  mino- 
rity even  among  men.  One  friend 
he  had  who  understood  and  appre- 
ciated the  man.  Queen  Caroline, 
herself  advanced  from  Leicester 
Fields  to  the  full  glory  of  St 
James's,  lost  no  time  in  doing  what 
a  queen  could  do  to  compensate 
him  for  his  failure.  But  even 
queens  in  Ensland  cannot  do  every- 
thing they  wiu,  and  it  was  two  years 
before  Berkeley  was  provided  for. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  became 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  returned  for 
the  remainder  of  his  active  life  to 
his  native  country,  henceforward  to 
employ  all  the  powers  of  his  intel- 
lect for  its  advantage,  and  to  spend, 
in  comparative  obscurity  and  un- 
ceasing oeneficent  genial  work,  the 
latter  half  of  his  days. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious, 
especially  at  the  present  moment, 
than  the  incidental  Light  thrown 
upon  the  Ireland  of  a  century  ago 
by  the  life  of  such  a  man.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  unlike  the  Ireland  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  political 
world  to^ay.  At  that  time  no- 
body had  so  much  as  begun  to 
thii^  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of 


the  nation,  though  it  possessed  that 
highest  of  supposed  advantages — 
an  actual  Parliiament  of  its  own. 
We  have  already  said  that  in  Bish- 
op Berkeley's  own  character  there 
is  so  much  of  the  traditionary 
Irishman  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
identifying  him  with  the  country 
in  which  he  was  bom  :  and  yet 
everytliing  in  his  biography,  as  in  all 
contemporary  works,  goes  to  prove 
how  entirely  distinct  was  the  native 
race  from  the  English  colony  which 
ruled  and  represented  it  The 
Irish  are  not  much  more  to  Ber- 
keley than  were  the  Bed  men  whom 
he  had  so  longed  to  preach  to.  They 
occupied,  it  would  seem,  a  position 
not  dissimilar.  They  were  savages, 
to  whom  a  benevolent  protecting 
colonist  was  kind,  teaching  them 
the  first  principles  of  social  econo- 
my, and  elementary  rules  of  pru- 
dence and  self-interest ; — and  whom 
a  bad  colonist  was  correspondingly 
hard  upon  as  ui>on  an  abject  and  in- 
ferior race.  The  schemes  that  were 
current  in  the  island  for  introduc- 
ing manufactures  and  industries  of 
various  descriptions — ^the  great  so- 
ciety which  distributed  flax-seed 
and  lent  tools,  and  coaxed  the 
pitiful  barbarian  into  helping  him- 
self, bear  all  the  character  which 
attend  the  bringing  in  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  savage  comers  of  the 
eartL  Paddy  himself,  our  old 
witty  well-beloved  friend,  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  existence 
when  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  the 
'  Querist,'  or  when  Chesterfield  set 
up  an  anxious  and  short-lived  Vice- 
R^gality  at  Dublin,  and  Mr  Prior, 
the  "dear  Tom"  of  Berkeley's  let- 
ters, established  his  society.  At  that 
day  he  was  a  wild  aboriginal  man, 
no  gleam  of  his  natural  genius  hav- 
ing yet  shone  through  his  uncouth 
^oise— as  unlike  the  Paddy  brought 
into  knowledge  (we  suppose)  by 
Miss  Edgeworth,  as  is  the  factious 
and  irrepressible  Irishman  of  the 
moment  And  certainly,  if  it 
were  wanted  to  prove  the  bene- 
ficial action  which  a  Protestant 
bishop  might  exercise  in  such  a 
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country,  no  better  example  could 
be  found  than  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  When  thns  settled 
permanently  in  his  own  island, 
Berkdey  devoted  himself  to  its 
interests  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature.  Probably  his  episcopal 
work  was  not  very  engrossing. 
The  year  after  his  installation  in 
his  bishopric  the  'Querist'  was 
published  in  Dublin.  Its  object 
was  a  general  exposition,  not  of  the 
wrongs,  but  of  the  vices  of  Ireland, 
with  many  practical  suggestions  for 
their  remedy,  one  of  which  was 
the  establidiment  of  a  national 
bank.  Industry,  cleanliness,  con- 
tent,  and  that  honest  work  which 
is  in  so  many  cases  to  the  Celt  as 
to  the  savage  rather  a  curse  than  a 
blessing,  are  what  he  recommends 
and  urges  with  perpetual  iteration. 

"  Whether  there  ever  was,  is,  or 
will  he,  an  industrious  native  poor  or 
an  idle  rich  ? "  is  the  first  j^uestion  in 
the  '  Querist ; '  and  on  this  he  rings 
the  changes  with  infinite  variety  and 
-wealth  of  illustration.  "Whether  the 
balk  of  onr  Irish  natives  are  not  kept 
<rom  thriving  by  that  cynical  content 
in  dirt  and  b%ganr  which  they  possess 
to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  people  in 
Christendom?  Whether  the  creating 
of  wants  be  not  the  likeliest  way  to 
prodnce  indnstry  in  a  jieople?  And 
whether,  if  our  peasantry  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  beef  and  wear  shoes,  they 
would  not  be  more  industrious  ?  Whe- 
ther Ireland  alone  mi^t  not  raise 
hemp  sufficient  for  the  British  navy? 
Whether  the  upper  part  of  this  people 
4ire  not  truly  English  by  blood,  lan- 
guage, religion,  manners,  inclination, 
.and  interest  ?  Whether  we  are  not  as 
much  Englishmen  as  the  children  of 
old  Bomans  bora  in  Britain  were  still 
Bomans  ?  .  .  .  Whether,  if  drimken- 
ness  be  a  necessary  evil,  men  may  not  as 
well  drink  the  growth  of  their  country? 
.  •  .  Whether  there  bo  uuon  earth  any 
•Christian  or  civilised  people  so  beggarly, 
wretched,  and  destitute  as  the  common 
Irish?  .  .  .  Whether  there  be  any 
•country  in  Christendom  more  capable 
of  improvement  than  Ireland?  Whether 
iny  countrymen  are  not  readier  at 
fiodinc  excuses  than  remedies?  .  .  . 
Whether  it  be  not  a  new  spectacle 
under  the  tun  to  behold  in  such  a  cli- 
cnate  and  such  a  soil,  and  under  such  a 


gentle  Government,  so  many  roads  un- 
trodden, fields  untilled,  houses  deso- 
late, and  hands  unemployed  ?  .  .  . 
WHiose  fault  is  it  if  poor  Ireland  still 
continues  poor  ?  " 

This  last  pregnant  question  has 
been  handed  on  to  us  like  so  many 
of  the  othera,  and  does  not  seem 
much  nearer  a  reply  now  than  in 
Bishop  Berkeley's  day.  But  it  is 
curious  to  see  this  perennial  ques- 
tion approached  from  the  side  of 
national  compunction  and  a  desire 
to  mend.  To  think  that  neither  a 
national  bank,  nor  the  distribution 
of  flax  and  hemp  seed,  nor  the  pro- 
motion of  manufactures  in  general, 
should  have  brought  any  cure  to 
the  distracted  country,  would  pro- 
bably have  much  perplexed  the 
ardent  philosopher,  thus  reasoning 
with  his  own  people  with  all  the 
heat  and  vehemence  of  an  anxiety 
bordering  on  despair.  Some  time 
later  he  treated  the  same  subject 
in  a  still  more  remarkable  and  in- 
dividual way,  addressing,  under  the 
title  of  *  A  Word  to  the  West,'  an 
eloquent  remonstrance  and  exhor- 
tation to  the  Catholic  priests  of 
Ireland.  Among  all  the  remark- 
able productions  of  his  genius  there 
is  none  more  remarkable  than  this. 
Indeed,  Berkeley's  fame  as  a  philo- 
sopher has  but  obscured  the  singu- 
lar exertions  in  the  most  practical 
of  all  fields  of  public  labour  which 
would  of  themselves  have  distin- 
guished any  other  man.  The  way 
in  which  he  addresses  "  your  rever- 
ences," wiUi  a  dignified  respect  and 
full  adcnowledgment  of  their  in- 
fluence, has  been  but  too  seldom 
emulated  in  Ireland.  We  are  told 
in  his  biography  that  the  priests 
returned  "  their  sincere  and  hearty 
thanks  to  the  worthy  author  "  in 
the  *  Dublin  Joumcd,*  "assuring 
him  that  they  were  determined  to 
comply  with  every  particular  recom- 
mended in  his  address  to  the  best 
of  their  power."  The  kind  of  ad- 
vice thus  given  by  the  Protestant 
Bishop,  in  his  acknowledged  emi- 
nence as  at  once  a  sage  of  the 
highest    reputation    and    a   man 
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experienced  in  the  world,  to  the 
homely  priests  of  a  country  a 
thousand  times  poorer  and  more 
wretched  then  than  it  is  now,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

"Be  not  Bfcaiiled,  reverend  sin/'  he 
begins,  "to  find  yourselves  addressed 
by  one  of  a  different  communion.  We 
are  indeed  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken) 
more  inclined  to  hate  for  those  articles 
wherein  we  differ,  than  to  love  one  ano- 
ther for  those  wherein  we  agree.  But 
if  we  cannot  extinguish,  let  us  at  least 
suspend  our  animosities ;  and,  forget- 
ting our  religious  feuds,  consider  our- 
selves in  the  amiable  liffht  of  country- 
men and  neighboun.  Why  should  dis- 
putes about  faith  interrupt  the  duties 
of  civil  life  ?  or  the  different  roads  we 
take  to  heaven  prevent  our  taking  the 
same  steps  on  earth?  Do  we  not  in- 
habit the  same  soot  of  ground,  breathe 
the  same  air,  and  live  under  the  same 
government?  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  conspire  in  one  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  our  country  ?  We  are 
all  agreed  about  the  usefulness  of  meat, 
drink,  and  clothes;  and,  without  doubt, 
we  all  sincerely  wish  our  poor  neigh- 
bours were  better  supplied  with  them. 
Providence  and  nature  have  done  their 
part :  no  country  is  better  qualified  to 
furnish  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  yet 
no  people  are  worse  provided.  .  .  . 
Whether  it  be  from  the  heaviness  of 
the  climate,  or  from  the  Spanish  and 
Scythian  blood  that  runs  in  their  veins, 
or  whatever  else  may  be  the  cause, 
there  still  remains  in  the  natives  of  this 
island  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  htbour. 
You,  gentlemen,  can  alone  conquer  this 
innate  hereditary  sloth.  Do  yon  then, 
as  you  love  your  country,  exert  your- 
selves. 

'*  The  house  of  an  Irish  peasant  is 
the  cave  of  poverty — within  you  see  a 
pot  and  a  little  straw ;  without,  a  heap 
of  children  tiunbling  on  the  dunghill, 
llieir  fields  and  giurdens  are  a  lively 
counterpart  of  Solomon's  description  in 
the  Proverbs.  ...  In  every  road  the 
ragged  ensigns  of  poverty  are  displayed. 
You  often  meet  caravans  of  poor,  whole 
families  in  a  drove,  without  clothes 
to  cover  or  bread  to  feed  them,fboth 
whidi  misht  be  easily  procured  by  mo- 
derate labour.  They  are  encouraged 
in  this  vagabond  life  by  the  miserable 
hospitality  they  meet  with  in  every  cot- 
tage, whose  inhabitants  expect  the  same 


kindreceptionin  theirtum  when  they  be- 
come beegars,  beggine  being  the  last  re- 
fuge of  these  improvident  creatures.  .  . . 
The  Scythians  were  noted  for  wander- 
ing, and  the  Spaniards  for  sloth  and 
pnde.  Our  Irish  are  behind  neither  of 
these  nations,  from  which  the^  descend, 
in  their  respective  characteristics.  'Betr 
ter  is  he  that  laboureth  and  aboundeth 
in  all  things  than  he  that  boasteth  him- 
self and  wanteth  bread,'  saith  the  soa 
of  Sirach,  but  so  saith  not  the  Irishman. 
In  my  own  family,  a  kitchen  •  wench 
refused  to  cany  out  cinders  because 
she  was  descended  from  an  old  Irish 
stock. . . .  At  the  same  time,  these  proud 
people  are  more  destitute  than  savages 
and  more  abject  than  negroes. . . .  Hav- 
ing long  observed  and  bewailed  this 
wretched  state  of  my  countrymen,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  several  methods  set 
on  foot  to  reclaim  them,  I  have  recourse 
to  your  reverences  as  the  dernier  reaort. 
.  .  .  Raise  your  voices,  reverend  sirs, 
exert  your  infiuence,  show  your  author- 
ity over  the  multitude,  by  urging  them 
to  the  practice  of  an  hon^  indnstiy,  a 
duty  necessary  to  all  and  required  in 
all,  whether  Protestants  or  Roman 
Catholics,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  or 
Pagans.  .  .  .  When  so  many  circum- 
stances nrovoke  and  animate  your  peo- 
ple to  labour,  when  their  private  wants 
and  the  necessities  of  the  public,  when 
the  laws,  the  magistrates,  and  the  very 
countiy  calls  upon  them,  you  cannot 
think  it  becomes  you  alone  to  be  silent 
or  hindmost  in  every  project  for  pro- 
moting the  public  good.  Why  should 
you,  whose  influence  is  greatest,  be 
the  least  active?  Why  should  you, 
whose  words  are  most  likely  to  prevail^ 
say  least  in  the  common  cause  ? 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  dis- 
couragements attending  those  of  vonr 
communion  are  a  bar  against  all  en- 
deavours for  exciting  them  to  a  lauda- 
ble industry.  .  .  .  To'this  it  maybe 
answered  that,  admitting  these  con- 
siderations do  in  some  measure  damp 
industry  and  ambition  in  persons  of  a 
certain  rank,  yet  they  can  be  no  let  to 
the  industry  of  poor  people^  or  supply « 
an  aigument  against  endeavouring  to 

frocure  meat,  drink,  and  clothes.  .  .  .. 
t  will  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  tiiis  idle- 
ness, that  the  country-people  want  en- 
couragement to  labour,  as  not  having  a 
property  in  the  lands.  There  is  small 
encouragement,  say  you,  for  them  to 
build  or  plant  upon  another's  land» 
wherein  they  have  only  a  temporary  in- 
terest.   To  which  I  answer,  that  lifa 
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itoelf  is  bat  temponury ;  that  all  tenures 
are  not  of  the  same  kind ;  that  the  case 
of  our  fUiffliah  and  the  orinnal  Irish  ia 
equal  in  this  zespect ;  and  that  the  trae 
aboiigines  or  natural  Irish  are  noted 
for  want  .of  industry  in  improving  even 
on  their  own  lands,  wnereot  they 
haTe  both  poeseasion  and  property. 
...  A  ti^t  house,  warm  apparu,  and 
wholesome  food,  are  sufficient  motiyes 
to  labour.  If  all  had  them  we  should 
be  a  flourishing  nation.  .  .  . 

"Bat  admitting  even,  for  the  various 
reasons  above  alleged,  Uiat  it  is  impos- 
sible for  our  cotti^;en  to  be  rich,  yet 
it  is  certain  they  may  be  dean.  Now, 
bring  them  to  be  cleanly  and  your 
woik  is  half  done.  A  little  washing, 
scrubbing  and  rubbing  bestowed  on 
their  persons  and  houses,  would  intro- 
duce a  sort  of  industry,  and  industir  in 
one  kind  is  apt  to  beget  it  in  another. 
Indolence  in  dirt  is  a  terrible  symptom, 
which  shows  itself  in  our  lower  Irish 
mom  perhaps  than  in  any  people  on 
this  side  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
will  venture  to  add,  that,  look  throiK^h- 
oat  the  kingdom,  and  you  shall  not  find 
a  clean  house,  inhabited  by  cleanly 
people,  and  ^et  wanting  necessaries. 
Thai  same  spirit  of  industry  that  keeps 
folk  clean  beinff  sufficient  to  keep  them 
also  in  food  ana  raiment.  .  .  . 

"  If  von  have  any  regard  (as  is  not 
to  be  doubted)  either  for  the  souls  or 
bodies  of  your  people,  or  even  for  your 
own  intemt  or  credit,  you  cannot  fail 
to  inveigh  against  this  cnrins  sin  of 
▼onrcoontry.  .  .  .  Were  this  out  done 
heartily — would  you  but  *  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  reprove,  re- 
buke, exhort,*  such  is  the  ascendant  you 
have  gained  over  the  people,  that  we 
mi£^t  soon  expect  to  see  the  good  fruits 
thmof.  ...  It  stands  upon  you  to 
act  with  vigour  in  this  cause,  and  shake 
off  the  sluickles  of  sloth  from  your 
ooantrymen,  the  rather  because  there 
be  some  who  surmise  that  yourselves 
have  put  them  on.  Right  or  wrong, 
men  wiU  be  apt  to  judge  of  your  doc- 
trines by  their  fruits.  It  will  reflect 
small  honour  on  their  teachers  if,  in- 
stead of  honesty  and  industoy,  those  of 
your  communion  are  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  the  contrary  qualities,  or  if 
the  nation  converted  by  the  great  and 
glorious  8t  Patrick  should,  above  all 
other  nations,  be  stigmatised  and  mark- 
ed out  as  good  for  nothing.  .  .  .  Many 
■aspect  your  religion  to  to  the  cause  of 
that  notorious  icDeness  which  prevails 
so  generally  among  the  natives  of  this 


island,  as  if  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
was  inconsistent  with  an  honest  dili- 
gence in  a  man's  calling.  But  whoever 
considers  the  great  spirit  of  industry 
that  reigns  in  Flanders  and  France,  and 
even  beyond  the  Alps,  must  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  a  groundless  suspicion. 
In  Piedmont  and  Grenoa,  in  the  Mil- 
anese and  the  Venetian  States,  and. 
indeed  throughout  all  Lombardy,  how 
well  is  the  soil  cultivated,  and  what 
manufactories  of  silk,  velvet,  paper,  and. 
other  commodities  flourish !  ...  To 
which  I  might  add,  that  the  person 
whose  authority  will  be  of  the  greatest 
weight  with  you,  even  the  Pope  him- 
self, is  at  this  day  endeavouring  to  put 
new  life  into  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  his  country.  Though  I  am  in 
no  secret  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  yet 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  neither 
Pope  nor  Cardinals  will  be  pleased  to- 
hear  that  those  of  their  communion  are 
distinguished  above  all  others  by  sloth, 
dirt,  and  beggary ;  or  be  displeased  at 
your  endeavouring  to  rescue  them  from 
the  reproach  of  such  an  infamous  dis- 
tinction." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  apologise  for 
quoting  so  largely  from  this  extra- 
ordinary appeal  at  a  moment  when 
Ireland  and  its  affairs  are  again  in 
the  ascendant,  and  when  so  graphic 
a  picture  of  its  condition  a  hundred 
years  ago.  and  the  relations  then 
existing  Detween  the  priesthood 
and  people,  is  thus  presented  be> 
fore  us.  The  Bishop  dwells  upon 
these  relations  with  the  most  un- 
hesitating distinctness.  He  has  no 
doubt  of  the  power  of  "  your  rever- 
ences" to  effect  what  reformation 
they  please  in  the  race  so  dutifully 
subject  to  them.  Perhaps  so  stranga 
an  address  was  never  written  by  a 
dignified  ecclesiastic  in  one  Church 
to  the  priesthood  of  another.  Its 
candour  and  honesty  and  generous, 
meaning  seem,  if  we  may  trust  the 
biographer  of  Berkeley,  to  have 
been  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  body  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. They  are  said  to  have 
acknowledged  in  the '  Dublin  Jour- 
nal '  tibat  "  in  every  page  it  con- 
tained a  proof  of  the  author's  ex- 
tensive charity  ;  his  views  are  only 
towards  the  public  good ;  the  meana 
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he  provideth  are  easily  complied 
with ;  and  his  manner  of  treating 
persons  in  their  circumstances  so 
very  singular,  that  they  plainly  show 
the  good  man,  the  polite  gentleman, 
and  the  true  patriot."  How  far 
these  sentiments  came  from  the 
heart  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
tell,  or  whether  there  might  not  be 
some  among  their  reverences  who 
found  the  heretic  Bishop's  advice 
impertinent  and  uncalled  for ;  but 
nevertheless  there  it  is,  as  curious 
a  memorial  of  the  age  and  the  man 
as  could  well  be  found.  Notwith- 
standing Berkeley's  philosophical 
understanding,  his  Hberal  mind 
and  friendly  ways  of  thinking, 
and  experience  of  the*  world,  it  is 
evident  that  he  looked  upon  the 
penal  laws  respecting  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  a  matter  of  course,  unal- 
terable, and  founded  on  everlasting 
justice ;  just  as  he  speaks  with  im- 
perturbable calm,  and  not  the  slight- 
est appearance  even  of  a  doubt  as 
to  the  righteousness  of  the  arrange- 
ment, about  the  slaves  in  the  plan- 
tations. These  simplest  rules  of 
natural  justice  did  not,  it  is  evident, 
in  the  smallest  degree  affect  a  mind 
Ro  open,  so  generous,  so  full  of  re- 
gard for  his  fellow-creatures.  This 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  humanity 
which  it  is  the  most  hard  to  elu- 
cidate. We  are*  far  from  taking 
up  the  extreme  side  of  those  great 
questions,  or  of  going  wild,  for  in- 
stance, with  rapture  on  that  most 
doubtful  and  insoluble  problem  of 
negro  emancipation,  the  practical 
difficulties  of  which  are  immense. 
As  a  question  of  expediency  or  even 
possibility,  it  is  perhaps  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever  it  was;  but  in 
theory  there  no  longer  remains  a 
doubt  on  the  subject  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  had  never  entered 
Berkeley's  mind.  A  hundred  years 
is  no  such  great  matter  in  the 
world's  history;  but  all  the  mate- 
rial changes  that  have  been  effected 
since  then  reckon  small  enough  in 
comparison  with  the  revolution 
which  has  been  wrought  in  all  our 


estimates  of  things  and  modes  of 
thought.  Berkeley  takes  slavery 
for  granted  with  the  utmost  calm, 
just  as  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  a  priesthood,  to  whose 
influence  he  appeals  as  supreme 
over  a  whole  nation,  should  be 
"  obnoxious  to  the  laws,"  and  the 
communion  in  general  lie  under 
the  *' discouragements "  to  which 
he  alludes  so  placidly.  And  yet 
he  could  not  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  a  stool  or  a  table! 
What  are  our  vulgar  novelties  of 
gas  and  penny-post,  and  the  rest  of 
our  modern  stock-in-trade,  in  com- 
parison with  the  extraordinary  re- 
volution of  ideas  which  has  placed, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  by  mere 
dint  of  time,  the  mass  of  men  who 
never  think  at  all,  on  a  height  un- 
attainable by  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  and  best  men  of  his  age  ! 
The  last  great  public  undertaking 
of  Bishop  Berkeley's  life  has  a 
whimsical  aspect,  which  in  fact  it 
derives  (according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  his  own  philosophy)  from 
our  eyes  alone,  being  in  its  nature 
and  effect  upon  the  time  a  very 
serious  matter  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance to  the  world.  This  was 
the  discovery  and  promulgation  of 
tar-water — ^grand  sovereign  panacea 
for  every  evil  under  heaven.  The 
curious  enthusiasm  of  the  man's 
nature,  and  scorn  of  all  secondary 
restraints — such  as  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule, or  the  blame  of  interfering  with 
the  business  of  others— comes  out 
most  distinctly  in  the  fervour  and 
persistence  with  which  he  thrusts  his 
nauseous  draught  down  the  world's 
throat  It  cured  himself,  he  tells 
us,  of  "a  nervous  cholic"  which 
"  renderedhis  life  aburden  to  him;'* 
upon  which  he  began,  with  his  nat- 
ural energy  and  hopefulness,  to  try 
it  upon  his  neighbours;  and  having 
worked  a  variety  of  cures  in  Cloyne, 
immediately  judged  it  his  duty  to 
make  known  the  marvel  to  his 
country  and  mankind  in  general. 
He  addressed  himself  to  this  sub- 
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ject  characteristically  in  a  work  en- 
titled '  Siris :  A  Chain  of  Philoso- 
phical Beflectionsand  Inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Yirtnes  of  Tar-water.' 
**  We  are  now  mad  aboat  tar-water," 
says  Horace  Walpole,  "  on  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book  written  by  Ber- 
keley, Bishop  of  Cloyne.  The  book 
contains  every  subject  from  tar- 
water  to  the  Trinity ;  however,  all 
the  world  read  it,  and  understand 
no  more  than  they  would  if  it  were 
intelligible."  The  description  has  a 
sneer  in  it,  but  yet  is  not  far  from 
the  truth.  '  Siris '  begins  with  the 
most  plain  and  practical  directions 
for  the  making  of  the  panacea,  and 
as  many  details  of  cures  as  Morison 
or  Mr  Holloway  could  desire — ^f  rom 
a  oolic  to  an  inflammation — gout, 
ague,  pleurisy,  asthma,  everything 
from  which  man  suffers,  had  been 
cared  by  this  wonderful  agent; 
and  from  this  very  solid  beginning 
our  philosopher  goes  off,  not  fantas- 
tically, but  by  slow  degrees,  by 
means  of  the  structure  of  plants, 
their  anatomy  and  constituent  ele- 
ments, up  to  the  deepest  specula- 
tiona  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Qodhead  itself. 
^*It  is  indeed  a  chain,"  says  his 
admiring  biographer,  "  which,  like 
that  of  the  poet,  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven,  conducting  the  reader 
by  an  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tion from  the  phenomena  of  tar- 
water,  through  the  depths  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  to  the  sublim- 
€st  mystery  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion." This  curious  work  is  one  of 
Berkeley's  longest  productions,  and 
contains  a  very  quaint  muLture  of 
the  practical  with  the  most  ethe- 
real ideal  qualitiefl.  It  came  speedi- 
ly to  a  second  edition,  a  happiness 
which  does  notseem  to  have  befallen 
any  of  his  former  works,  and  must 
have  produced  an  overwhelming 
sensation  throughout  the  country. 
The  philosophical  system  of  Ideid- 
ism  did  not  do  half  so  much  to 
make  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  famous 
as  this  treatise,  and  the  invention 
which  gave  it  birth.  **  A  man  came 


into  an  apothecary's  shop  the  other 
day,"  says  Horace  Walpole  in  the 
year  1744.  "*Do  you  sell  tar- 
water?'  'Tar-water!'  replied  the 
apothecary,  'why,  I  seU  nothing 
else ! ' "  So  swift  and  so  universal 
was  the  popularity  of  the  new  re- 
medy. If  it  derived  anything  of 
its  reputation  from  the  quaint  and 
elaborate  argument  by  which  the 
author  traced  its  beneficial  stream 
through  the  veins  of  the  odorous 
pines,  from  their  subtle  connection 
with  the  vital  flame  which  gives  ex- 
istence to  the  entire  world,  it  would 
be  creditable  to  the  genius  of  the 
age  ;  probably,  however,  as  Horace 
says,  the  world  understood  it  as 
little  as  if  it  had  been  intelligible ; 
but  the  public  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  cases,  ofwhich  its  rev- 
erend inventor  gave  the  fullest  sup- 
ply. Two  other  shorter  works  on  the 
same  subject — ^pamphlets  once  more 
addressed  to  "  dear  Tom" — follow- 
ed up  the  impression.  Ireland,  not 
to  say  Great  Britain,  goine  mildly 
out  of  their  senses,  did  noudngbut 
swallow  the  hateful  draught  So 
long  indeed  had  the  idea  lasted, 
that  the  writer  has  heard  from  an 
old  Udy,  still  living  and  enjojring 
life,  an  awful  tale  of  the  miseries 
of  a  houseful  of  Irish  children, 
who  were  condemned  to  begin  life 
daily  with  a  cupful  of  tar-water, 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  This  was  Berkeley's 
last  work.  He  was  by  this  time 
growing  old,  and  beginning,  as  the 
springs  of  life  failed  him,  to  grow 
weary,  of  his  retirement  in  the  utter 
seclusion  of  Cloyne,  which  he  had 
only  left 'once  since  his  appoint- 
ment Nothing  can  be  more  plea- 
sant than  the  glimpses  we  have  in 
his  letters  of  the  tranquil  life  he 
led  in  his  episcopal  hermitage.  The 
palace,  or,  as  his  biographer  mo- 
destly calls  it,  the  "manse-house" 
of  the  little  diocese,  seems  to  have 
been  a  home  of  all  the  arts.  Three 
boys,  of  whom  the  parents  could  not 
at  first  decide  ''which  was  pret- 
tiest," and  one  daughter,  grew  up 
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round  him  in  that  peacefnl  place. 
The  Tillage,  for  it  was  nothing 
better,  had  few  resources,  bat  these 
were  cultivated  with  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  principle,  such  as  few 
theorists  attempt  The  Bishop 
<<  chose  to  wear  ill  clothes  and 
worse  wigs,  rather  than  suffer  the 
poor  of  the  town  to  remain  unem- 
ployed,"— a  piece  of  self-denial 
which  no  doubt  was  felt  by  the 
handsome  ecclesiastic  even  when 
age  took  from  him  something  of 
his  characteristic  vivacity.  Offers 
of  better  preferment  were  made  to 
him  more  than  once,  which  he  de- 
clined. He  ^  did  not  see,"  he  says, 
''  all  things  considered,  the  glory  of 
wearing  the  name  of  primate  in 
these  days,  or  of  getting  so  much 
money,  a  thing  every  tradesman  in 
London  may  get  if  he  pleases." 
Visitors  went  and  came  to  the 
manse-house,  but  not  in  such  num- 
bers as  woidd  have  satisfied  the 
Bishop's  genial  hospitality.  He 
writes  letters  to  his  friends  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  America 
with  a  friendly  warmth,  bidding 
them  to  visit  him,  describing  the 
myrtles  in  his  garden,  and  the 
advantages  of  his  neighbourhood. 
'^  Agreeably  to  the  warmth  of  his 
temper,  he  had  conceived  so  high 
an  idea  of  the  beauties  of  Cloyne," 
his  biographer  tells  us, ''  that  Mr 
Pope  had  once  almost  determined 
to  make  a  visit  to  Ireland  on  pur- 
pose to  see  the  place,  which  his 
friend  had  painted  to  him  with 
such  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and 
which  yet  to  common  eyes  presents 
nothing  that  is  very  worthy  of  at- 
tention." 

Within,  the  manse-house  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  home.  The 
Bishop  declined  to  buy  the  '  Causes 
Clldbres'  because  he  apprehended 
"  there  might  be  some  among  them 
of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  read 
by  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  my 
library,  and  particularly  all  French 
books,  are  open."  At  one  time 
painting  is  the  favourite  art,  in 
which  he  thinks  his  wife  "shows 


a  most  uncommon  genius;  though," 
he  adds,  "  others  may  be  supposed 
to  judge  more  impartially  than  I." 
At  another  time  it  is  music  that  is 
in  the  ascendant,  and  Berkeley's 
letters  are  full  of  bass-viols  and 
Italian  psalms.  ''My  wife,  I  am 
told,  is  this  day  inferior  to  no 
singer  in  the  kingdom,"  he  says 
with  that  kindly  exaltation  of  his 
own  which  is  characteristic  of  such 
a  genial  and  buoyant  nature.  It 
is  evident  that  to  make  the  first 
break  in  the  family  was  a  thing 
which  the  kind  father,  now  grow- 
ing old,  regarded  with  alarm. 
When  his  second  boy  was  old 
enough  for  the  university,  a  plan 
which  the  parents  had  been  cherish- 
ing for  some  time,  and  which 
Berkeley  preferred  to  the  glories 
of  the  primacy,  was  put  into  execu- 
tion. He  removed  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  Oxford.  "He  had 
taken  a  fixed  resolution,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  that  city,  with  a 
view  of  indulging  the  passion  for  a 
learned  retirement  which  had  ever 
strongly  possessed  his  mind."  But 
young  George  no  doubt  had  as 
much  to  do  with  it,  for  Cloyne, 
after  all,  was  more  of  a  retirement 
than  Oxford.  With  his  usual  high- 
minded  sense  of  justice,  he  request- 
ed leave  to  resign  his  bishopric  on 
making  this  change.  "  So  uncom- 
mon a  petition  excited  his  Majesty's 
curiosity  to  inquire  who  was  the 
extraordinary  man  who  made  it; 
being  told  it  was  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Dr  Berkeley,  he  declared  that 
he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of 
himself,  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to 
reside  where  he  pleased."  It  would 
seem  that  his  actual  pastoral  work 
was  not  the  thing  which  Berkeley 
himself  felt  most  indispensable  ta 
his  diocese.  He  appropriated  two 
hundred  a-year  to  the  poor  of  his 
neighbourhood,  as  a  substitute  for 
his  presence  among  them  until  he 
returned,  and  so  went  his  way,  con- 
tented to  spend  in  ease  and  learned 
intercourse  the  evening  of  his  days.. 
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But  that  evening  was  destined  to 
be  a  very  short  one.  Six  months 
after  his  arrival  in  Oxford,  the 
family  were  together  on  a  peace- 
ful Sunday  night  The  father  lay 
on  a  sofa  in  the  repose  of  his 
old  age;  the  mother,  who  had  been 
to  him  more  than  he  expected  and 
all  he  desired,  and  whose  accomplish- 
ments he  admired  with  so  much 
tender  simplicity,  was  reading  aloud 
to  the  little  household  party  a  ser- 
mon of  Dr  Sherlock's.  Calmest 
domestic  scene,  the  soft  and  silent 
happiness  of  sober  English  imagi- 
nations, upon  which  it  must  have 
looked  so  unlikely  that  any  sudden 
terror  could  falL  His  young  daugh- 
ter going  to  him  with  ^  a  dish  of 
tea"  was  the  first  to  see  what  had 
happened.  He  had  left  them  while 
the  reading  went  on,  while  the  tea 
sent  up  its  fragrant  fumes — and 
was  gone  unalterably  beyond  all 
soand  or  calL 

So  ended  a  life  which  has  few 
equals  either  in  the  ranks  of  philo- 
sophers or  ecclesiastics;  a  more 
generous,  a  more  frank  and  brave 
and  candid  spirit  never  stepped 
on  English  soil  Hb  story  has 
dropped  from  common  knowledge, 
and  only  his  philosophy  remains — 


a  philosophy  in  which  the  ordinary 
mind  must  always  see  a  touch  of 
absurdity.  Yet  (philosophically), 
as  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing 
absurd  in  it,  and  the  theory  was 
irrefutable;  while  no  one  who  has 
regarded  the  grand  conception  of  a 
world  so  living  in  Qod,  will  refuse 
to  allow  to  the  system  the  credit 
of  the  highest  b^uty.  It  agrees 
with  everything  in  his  own  har- 
monious nature,  and  with  all  the 
principles  that  swayed  his  life. 
Never  philosopher  before  him  in 
modem  story  had  been  more  than 
inoffensive  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
Berkeley  breathed  out  of  him  help, 
kindness,  counsel,  and  aid  to  every- 
thing round  him.  Honesty  that 
reached  the  magnanimous  point, 
and  that  generous  sympi^y  with 
his  race  which  brings  a  man  with- 
in reach  of  the  glorious  stigma  of 
QuixotLsm,  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  Idealist  Philosophy  may 
or  may  not  be  the  hopeless  science 
which  it  is  represented  by  one  of 
its  ablest  historians ;  but  such  a 
man  as  Berkeley  gives  vital  force 
to  a  generation.  Knowledge  may 
fail  though  it  is  everlasting ;  Man, 
the  creature  of  a  day,  is  the  only 
thing  in  earth  which  lives  for  ever. 
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THE  FIFTEEN  LOUIS-D  OR  OF  BBAUMARCHAIS. 


*'  Louis  quinze  a  d^truit  Tancien 
Parlement;  qainze  louis  ont  d6- 
tniit  le  nonveaii/'  said  the  wits  of 
that  day.  These  fifteen  lonis,  once 
the  property  of  Beaumarchais,  did 
veritably  upset  the  parliament  Man- 
peon,  and  have  therefore,  like 
Hampden's  ship-money,  a  right  to 
a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  history. 
Casti,  the  Italian  poet,  wrote  a  hun- 
dred sonnets  on  his  'Tre  Gaili/ 
but  it  required  greater  talent  and 
more  courage  to  write  such  plead- 
ings as  those  of  Beaumarcluus  about 
these  fifteen  louis. 

The  story  of  the  trial  about  this 
sum  of  money  has  not  only  intrinsic 
historic  interest,  but  makes  us  in- 
timately acquainted  with  a  man 
whose  splendid  talents  have  never 
been  so  widely  appreciated  as  they 
deserved.  Not  Voltaire,  or  Dide- 
rot, or  Bousseau  is  a  more  cha- 
racteristic representative  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  Beaumar- 
chais.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  he  was  connected  with 
all  the  great  contemporary  politi- 
cal and  social  movements;  and  his 
wit  and  genius,  as  displayed  in  lit- 
erature, were  also  most  essentially 
of  hia  time.  Gay,  clever,  witty,  ver- 
satile, active,  all-enterprising  and 
indomitable,  he  was,  like  his  own 
Figaro,  everything  by  turns,  but  on 
a  grander  scale  and  more  serious 
fashion.  He,  like  Figaro,  *'made 
haste  to  laugh  at  everything  for  fear 
he  should  be  obliged  to  cry;"  and 
he  had  his  own  life  assuredly  in 
view  when  he  made  Figaro  say  that 
he  was  ''accueilli  dans  une  ville, 
emprisonni  dans  Tautre,  et  partout 
sup6rieur  aux  6v6nements,  loul  par 
ceux-i^i,  blam^  par  ceuz-lk,  aidant 
au  bon  temps,  supportant  le  mau- 
vais,  se  moquant  des  sots,  bravant 
les  m^chants,  riant  de  sa  misdre,  et 
^aisantja  barbe  d  tout  le  monde;" 
for  Beaumarchais  passed  his  life 
himself,  ''en  faisant  la  barbe  it  tout 
lemonde.''  Hequitted  his  first  occu- 


pation of  watchmaker  at  twenty- 
four,  and  became  successively  a 
courtier,  a  teacher  of  the  harp  to 
royal  princesses,  a  merchant,  army 
victualler,  a  contractor  and  specu- 
lator, a  writer  for  the  stage,  both 
in  sentimental  melodrama  and  in 
comedy,  a  composer  of  operas,  a 
publicist,  a  manufacturer,  a  pub- 
lisher, a  secret  diplomatic  and  court 
agent,  a  ministerial  adviser,  and, 
above  all,  the  character  in  which 
we  here  principally  deal  with  him — 
the  most  brilliant  pleader  in  his  own 
lawsuit  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Nothing  was  too  high,  nothing  too 
low,  for  his  mercurial  intellect ;  the 
same  man  who  in  his  youth  invent- 
ed a  new  escapement  for  a  watch, 
and  amused  his  age  with  its  two 
most  daring  and  witty  comedies, 
drove  a  fabe  parliament  from  its 
benches,  using  by  turns  the  lath 
of  Harlequin  and  the  scourge  of 
indicant  eloquence ;  planned  new 
political  alliances ;  sent  out  a  fleet 
of  forty  vessels  of  his  own,  whose 
officers  jestingly  called  him  their 
"  sovereign,"  and  got  decorated  for 
their  valour  for  the  brilliant  part 
they  took  in  naval  actions  with 
Beaumarchais's  ships.  But  not 
only  in  what  he  did,  but  in  what  he 
suffered,  was  Beaumarchais  a  most 
remarkable  man.  His  good  and  iU 
luck  were  equally  singular.  For- 
tune was  to  him  a  capricious,  pas- 
sionate, uneven-tempered  mistress. 
Close  On  the  heels  of  every  success 
followed  some  signal  disaster.  The 
most  placable  of  men,  his  life  was 
a  long  series  of  lawsuits.  He  chose 
for  epigraph,  My  life  is  a  combat. 
Law,  clucane,  envy,  malice,  and  de- 
traction waited  for  him  at  every 
upward  step  he  made.  His  despair 
was  so  great  at  one  time  that  sui- 
cide seemed  the  only  escape  from 
a  life  of  ignominy.  That  which 
he  considered  as  his  greatest  po- 
litical achievement,  the  alliance  of 
France  with  the  revolted  colonies 
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of  America,  was  the  cause  of  endless 
tribulation.  He  got  the  thanks  of 
Congress  for  his  services  in  a  public 
vote,  but  he  was  nearly  ruined  by 
the  advances  of  money  which  he 
had  made  in  their  cause,  and  his 
claims  upon  the  American  Govern- 
ment were  only  settled  in  part  to 
his  grandchildren  in  1636.  Finally, 
during  the  Eevolution,  a  patriotic 
undertaking  brought  upon  him  pro- 
scription, daily  and  hourly  fears  for 
his  life,  flight,  imprisonment,  exile, 
and  every  calamity  of  the  Heign  of 
Terror  except  the  guillotine,  from 
which  his  own  head,  and  those  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  sister, 
had  the  most  miraculous  escapes. 
One  circumstance  alone  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  incongruous  character 
of  his  destiny.  He  had  built  for 
his  old  age,  after  he  had  acquired 
a  splendid  fortune,  a  magnificent 
house  on  the  Boulevards,  one  of  the 
sights  of  Paris;  but  so  unconscious 
was  he  of  the  approach  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion, that  he  fixed  his  house  in  sight 
of  the  Bastile,  in  the  jaws  of  the 
Bevolution  itself,  in  the  volcanic  re- 
gions of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine, 
so  that  at  every  outbreak  of  the 
populace  his  was  the  very  first  ha- 
bitation to  be  deluged  with  the  up- 
rising of  revolutionary  fury.  But 
in  Ms  very  darkest  hour  his  naivete 
and  his  bonltommie  never  left  him, 
and  care  to  the  end  of  his  life  could 
make  no  more  impression  on  his 
heart  than  on  a  child's. 

The  following  sketch  of  himself 
from  his  own  pen  was  recognised  by 
his  friends  as  a  faithful  portrait : — 

**  And  you,  O  who  liave  known  me, 
yon  who  have  always  been  near  nic,  O 
iny  friends  !  Say  if  you  have  ever  seen 
anything  more  in  me  than  a  man  con- 
stantly gay,  loving  with  an  equal  passion 
study  and  pleasure  ;  inclined  indeed,  hut 
without  bitteniess,  to  raillery,  and  tak- 
ing it  in  my  turn  readily  enough  when 
tempered  into  wit ;  sustaining,  perhaps, 
with  too  mnch  ardour  his  own  opinion 
when  he  believes  it  just,  but  reverenc- 
ing highly,  and  without  envy,  everybody 
whose  superiority  is  recognisable ;  con- 
fiding as  to  his  own  interests,  even  to 
x&cghgence ;  active  when  occasion  spurs 


him ;  easy  and  tranquil  after  the  storm  ; 
without  a  care  in  prosperity,  and  main- 
taining such  constancy  and  serenity  in 
misfortune  as  to  astonish  his  most  &- 
miliar  friends." 

The  descendants  of  Beaumar- 
chais  preserve  with  religious  care  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  framed  with 
pasted  strips  to  keep  it  together — 
a  piece  of  paper  blackened  and 
thumbed  and  tattered  with  long 
and  hard  usage,  with  the  tam- 
ing over  and  over  of  countless 
hands,  which  have  held  it  up  to 
scrutinising  eyes  to  see  if  it 
were  a  forged  document  or  no. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a 
short  statement  of  accounts  be- 
tween Beaumarchais  and  Paris  Du- 
vemey,  the  celebrated  financier, 
and  the  primary  cause  of  the  two 
great  lawsuits  of  Beaumarchais. 
The  heir  of  Paris  Duvemey,  the 
Ck>mte  de  la  Blache,  declared  it  to 
be  forgery ;  and  such  was  the  first 
point  at  issue  in  a  cause  destined 
to  agitate  France  and  interest  all 
Europe,  and  nearly  consign  Beau- 
marchais to  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman.  Was  the  light- 
hearted  Barber  of  Seville  to  be  re- 
duced to  beggary,  and  to  be  brand- 
ed with  hot  iron  as  a  cheat,  a  felon, 
and  a  calumniator  of  justice  1  He 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  so,  but 
his  wit,  his  genius,  and  his  courage 
saved  him,  and  nothing  else. 

Beaumarchais's  name,  as  is  well- 
known,  was  not  originally  Beaumar- 
chais, but  Caron — Pierre  Augustus 
Caron — bom  in  1 732,  son  of  Caron 
a  well-known  watchmaker  in  the 
Rue  St  Denis.  In  the  second 
stage  of  his  famous  lawsuit,  Ma- 
dame Goezman,  the  wife  of  his  ad- 
versary, a  judge  of  Alsatian  origin, 
spoke  contemptuously  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  father. 

**  Vous  entamez  ce  chef-d'oBUvre,"  he 
replied,  "par  me  reprocher  I'dtat  de 
mes  ancdtres.  Helas!  Madame,  il  est 
trop  vrai  que  le  dernier  de  tous  re- 
nnnissait  h  pliisienrs  branches  de  com- 
merce une  assez  graude  c6lebrit6  daiia 
Tart  do  rhorlogeric.  Forcd  de  passer 
condamnation  sur  cet  article,  j'avone 
avcc     douleur    que    je    ne    puis     me 
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lover  du  juste  reproche  que  vous  me 
fnltes  d'etre  le  fils  de  mon  pere.  .  .  . 
Jklais  vous  qui  me  reprochez  mon  pfere, 
voua  n'avez  pas  Tidee  de  sa  g^nereux 
coeur.  En  verity  horlogerie  4  part,  je 
n*en  vois  aucun  contre  qui  je  vou- 
lusse  le  trocjuer ;  mais  je  connais  trop 
bien  la  valeur  du  temps  qu'il  m'anprit  A 
mesurer  pour  le  perdre  k  relever  de  par- 
•eillesfadaises." 

We  need  hardly  repeat  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  "grand 
seigneur"  advancing  to  Beaumar- 
•chais,  as  in  after  life  he  was  tra- 
versing one  of  the  salons  of 
VersuUes,  and  presenting  him  be- 
fore a  crowd  with  his  watch  and 
asking  him  to  examine  it,  and 
of  Beaumarchais  taking  it,  pre- 
tending to  look  at  it,  and  letting 
it  drop,  with  the  answer,  *'qu'tl 
n' avail  pas  la  main  bien  sure  au- 
JourcPhui"  Beaumarchais,  how- 
ever, was  an  inventive  young  watch- 
maker, for  he  invent^,  we  said,  a 
new  escapement,  and  was  called  to 
Court  to  explain  his  invention  to 
the  King ;  and  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour wore  one  of  the  new  inven- 
tion, marked  Caran  JUs,  so  small 
that  it  could  be  set  in  a  ring. 

He  continued  watchmaking  till 
he  was  twenty-four.  His  inven- 
tion and  his  father's  position  as 
Court  watchmaker  brought  fine 
ladies  to  his  shop:  one  of  them, 
a  widow,  was  smitten  by  Beaumar- 
chais's  good  looks,  and  married  him. 
With  the  widow's  money  he  bought 
the  office  of  her  late  husband  at 
'CovLTt-^ontroUeur  de  la  houche  du 
7<o^— and  a  grant  of  nobility,  taking 
the  title  from  one  of  his  wife's 
estates,  and  he  was  thus  set  up  as 
a  courtier — in  those  days  the  only 
road  to  fortune,  and  the  only  way 
of  public  life.  Beaumarchais  said 
his  title  of  nobility  was  unimpeach- 
able—  it  was  in  real  parchment 
'sealed  with  green  wax,  and  "  J'en 
ai  la  quittance." 

This  wife  did  not  live  more 
than  a  year  after  her  marriage  with 
Beaumarchais,  and  he  was  accused 
later  by  his  enemies  of  having 
poisoned  her,  as  he  was  also  of 


having  poisoned  his  second  wife;  to 
which  he  replied  that  "it  was  well 
known  he  had  also  eaten  his 
grandmother  between  slices  of 
bread  and  butter."  If  he  had  poi- 
soned her  he  would  have  acted 
with  less  than  his  usual  ability,  for 
he  had  omitted  to  register  his  mar- 
riage-settlement, and  so  lost  all  her 
fortune ;  nevertheless  the  marriage 
was  the  occasion  of  his  quitting 
the  watchmaker's  shop,  and  getting 
a  footing  at  Versailles,  where,  being 
a  good  musician,  his  knowledge  of 
the  harp  caused  him  to  become 
teacher  of  that  instrument  to  the 
king's  daughters — Cache,  Loque^ 
Cli^e^  and  GrailUj — ^but  a  teacher 
without  pay,  with  unlimited  commis- 
sions to  buy  music  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  to  pay  for  them  and 
get  paid  as  he  best  could.  It  speaks 
well  for  him  that  the  Dauphin  who 
died,  and  was  one  of  the  few  good 
people  of  Versailles,  liked  Beau- 
marchais. The  familiarity  of  Beau- 
marchaiB  with  the  Princesses  en- 
abled him  to  gratify  Paris  Dnver- 
ney,  and  to  obtain  for  him  a  royal 
visit  to  the  Military  School  which 
the  financier  assisted  in  founding. 
And  Paris  Duvemey,  who  was  now 
a  very  old  man  and  had  made  the 
fortune  of  Voltaire,  resolved  in  gra- 
titude to  make  that  of  Beaumar- 
chais also. 

He  lent  Beaumarchais  money, 
purchased  for  him  various  posts 
about  Court ;  the  finest  of  all,  allow- 
ed Beaumarchais  to  sign  himself, 
Pierre  Augusttis  Caron  de  Beau- 
inarchaisj  Conseiller  Secretaire  du 
Eoiy  Lieutenant-General  des  Chasses 
au  Bailliage  et  Capitanerie  de  la 
Varenne  du  Louvre^  grande  V^nerie 
et  Faucannerie,  The  money  lent 
by  Duvemey  was  to  be  repaid,  and 
was  repaid,  by  the  gains  of  Beaumar- 
chais in  various  commercial  enter- 
prises into  which  the  financier  in- 
troduced him,  one  of  which  was  an 
army-victualling  contract ;  another, 
the  farming  of  the  forest  of  Chinon 
in  Touraine.  Under  the  wing  of 
Paris  Duvemey,  Beaumarchais  made 
rapid  progress  in  becoming  a  sue- 
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oes8f  al  speculator  and  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  he  was  quick,  shrewd,  pene- 
trating, and  indefatigably  industri- 
ous in  all  his  undertakings,  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  was 
ready  to  throw  himself  into  all 
sorts  of  new  enterprises  was  as- 
tounding. During  a  rapid  visit 
to  Spain,  he  overwhelmed  the 
Ministers  with  projects  of  eveiy 
kind  for  imparting,  new  life  to 
their  desolate  countiy,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  appointed  con- 
tractor for  the  supply  of  the  Span- 
ish army  all  over  the  world. 
Later,  he  never  forgot  his  obliga- 
tions to  Duvemey,  for  in  his  fine 
house  in  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine,  a  bust  of  his  benefactor 
formed  one  of  the  Penates  of  the 
hall,  with  the  inscription — 

"n  m'instniisit  dans  mes  trayauz, 
Je  lui  doifl  le  peu  que  je  ranx." 

Beaumarchais  is  indeed  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  posterity  form 
a  false  conception,  because  they 
know  him  only  in  the  light  of  a 
literary  success,  which  success  does 
not  represent  at  all  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  serious  part  of  his  charac- 
ter. The 'Barbierde  Seville,' which 
is  immortal  on  the  French  stage,  and 
which  has  been  further  immortal- 
ised by  Eossini — which  draws  at  the 
Th^atee  Franqais  better  at  the  pre- 
sent day  than  any  play  of  Molidre 
— merely  represents  Beaumarchais 
the  wit,  when  the  man  himself  was 
of  a  wonderfully  multiplex  nature, 
comprising  three  or  four  other 
Beaumarchais  far  more  serious  in 
his  own  eyes.  There  was  Beau- 
marchais the  patriot,  Beaumar- 
chab  the  man  of  business,  Beaumar- 
chais the  sentimental  dramaturge, 
and  Grandison  Beaumarchais, — for 
it  is  strange  enough  that  Beaumar- 
chais made  his  d^ut  on  the  stage 
in  the  sentimental  melodrama, 
foUowing  in  the  steps  of  Diderot ; 
and  in  his  own  family,  and  among 
his  most  intimate  friends,  he  was 
styled  Grandison,  from  the  gener- 
ous and  grand  seigneur  fashion  with 
which  he  sustained  his  first  burst 
of  good  fortune.    Nevertheless  his 
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prosperity  had  made  him  many 
enemies :  he  confessed  later  that 
he  was  perhaps,  at  the  period  of 
his  life  immediately  preceding  his 
great  trial,  unpeu  avcmtageux;  and 
h  foyer  de  kaines  secritea  was,  in  the 
words  of  La  Harpe,  gradually  gain- 
ing strength,  ready  to  break  out  into 
a  blaze  if  the  shadow  of  adversity 
should  fall  upon  him  for  a  while. 
Such  a  shadow,  and  indeed  a  toler- 
ably thick  darkness,  did  come  about 
him  in  the  celebrated  prosecution  of 
the  Comte  Faloz  de  la  Blache. 

The  Comte  Faloz  de  la  Blache  was 
the  nephew  and  sole  heir,  and  lega- 
tee of  the  rich,  old,childless  ParisDu- 
vemey.  He  was  malignant,  covet- 
ous, and  revengeful,  and  had  viewed 
the^  sudden  fortune  of  Beaumar- 
chais, formed  under  the  auspices  of 
his  uncle,  with  the  most  envious 
eyes.  Ever  on  the  watch  about  the 
old  man  to  protect  his  expectations, 
he  had  besieged  his  deathbed  with 
a  notary  to  extract  from  him  all  it 
was  possible  in  the  way  of  testa- 
mentary dispositions.  He  made  a 
profession  of  hating  Beaumarchais, 
and  said  he  would  spend  100,000 
crowns  to  ruin  him.  No  sooner, 
then,  was  the  breath  out  of  old 
Duvemey's  body  than  La  Blache 
called  Beaumarchais  to  account 
for  all  monies  received  of  his  late 
patron.  Beaumarchaia  answered 
by  producing  the  above-mentioned 
document,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  all  accounts  had  been 
settled  between  Duvemey  and  him- 
self, and  that  on  the  settlement 
15,000  livres  were  due  to  him,. 
Beaumarchais.  La  Blache  de- 
clared this  document  to  be  a  for- 
gery, and  proceeded  to  prosecute 
Beaumarchais  at  law  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris ;  and  during 
the  course  of  the  trial,  which  lasted 
seven  years,  spared  neither  money 
nor  villany  to  ruin  his  adversary, 
and  indeed  brought  him  to  the  very 
brink  of  despair  and  absolute  ruin. 
La  Blache  was  defeated  at  a  first 
trial  before  the  real  Parliament  of 
France,  but  he  appealed  again  to 
the  corrupt  Maupeou  parliament 
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which  had  taken  its  place,  and  got 
a  verdict;  so  that  Beaumarchaia 
found  himself  engaged  to  clear  his 
reputation  in  a  conflict  with  the 
most  venal  magistratnre  which  ever 
sat  in  his  country,  and  his  quarrel 
became  one  of  public  importance, 
since  the  appointment  of  this  false 
parliament  had  upset  the  only  re- 
maining protection  against  arbi- 
trary power  in  France,  and  was  de- 
tested throughout  the  kingdom. 

La  Blache,  indeed,  began  by  a 
brilliant  stroke  of  Macuavellian- 
ism.  He  contrived  to  discredit 
Beaumarchais  with  the  royal  Prin- 
cesses, whose  favour  had  done  so 
much  for  the  advancement  of  his 
adversary:  he  persuaded  them  that 
Beaumarchais  had  made  an  impro- 
per use  of  their  names  in  the  affair, 
and  so  got  the  Princesses  to  publish 
a  declaration  that  they  took  no  in- 
terest in  his  trial 

But  Beaumarchais  himself,  with 
that  extraordinary  facility  which 
accompanied  him  through  life  of 
getting  into  additions!  scrapes 
when  already  up  to  the  ears  in 
trouble,  fell  into  a  new  dlfiiculty 
at  the  very  outset,  which  had  a 
most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  com- 
mencing stages  of  his  trial 

The  Due  de  Chaulnes  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Due  de 
Luynes, the  favourite  of  Louis  XIII. 
Of  immense  muscular  frame,  with 
a  nature  so  savage,  violent,  and  un- 
governable that  all  his  family  stood 
in  terror  of  him,  this  grand  Ktgneur 
had  already  been  banished  from 
France  for  outrageous  conduct, 
when  fate  brought  him  into  colli- 
sion with  Beaumarchais.  During 
his  banishment  he  had  been  in  the 
East,  lived  among  the  Bedouins, 
and  brought  back  an  ape,  whom  he 
shamefully  ill-used,  though  it  was 
the  only  living  creature  he  could 
get  to  stay  with  him.  This  furious 
nature  was  nursed  into  a  state  of 
ungovernable  fury  against  Beau- 
marchais, by  jealousy  of  the  good 
graces  in  which  the  latter  stood 
with  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Men- 
ard,   an  actress  of   the  Com6die 


Fran9aise,  who  received  the  first 
wits  of  the  day — Chamfort,  Rulhi- 
^res,  Marmontel,  and  others — at  her 
house,  together  with  some  of  the 
grand  seigneurs  of  the  Court,  and 
whom  the  Duke  was  violently 
anxious  to  protect  Mademoiselle 
Menard,  on  her  side,  felt  nothing 
but  a  wish  to  keep  the  Duke  at  a 
distance,  though  obliged  to  be  care- 
ful, since,  indeed,  her  theatrical 
prospects  had  suffered  severely  since 
she  had  refused  to  be  protected  by 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  eighty  years,  a  red 
nose,  and  a  wrinkled  parchment 
face,  still  thought  he  had  claims  to 
be  a  protector,  and,  as  first  gentle- 
man-in-waiting on  the  King,  was 
all-powerful  in  theatrical  matters. 
Mademoiselle  Menard,  however, 
sUly  creature,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Beaumarchais,  who,  having 
this  La  Blache  trial  before  him,  with 
all  necessity  for  keeping  his  head 
clear  and  his  hands  free,  and  no 
wish  to  come  into  collision  with 
such  grand  seigneurs  as  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  and  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes,  had,  on  becoming  aware 
of  the  inclinations  of  the  actress, 
avoided  her  house,  and  determined 
not  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
temptation.  Six  months  passed 
away,  during  which  Beaumarchais 
had  kept  out  of  the  way  of  La 
Menard,  when  one  morning  Beau- 
marchais's  faithful  friend  and  cash- 
ier Gudin  called  on  the  actress,  and 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  reproached 
Beaumarchais  with  having  deserted 
her.  The  Due  de  Chaulnes  enters, 
hears  Beaumarchais*s  name  men- 
tioned, bursts  into  a  blaze  of  wrath, 
and  flies  off  with  threats  of  ven- 
geance. Oudin  rushes  away  to 
warn  his  friend,  and  was  mounting 
the  steps  of  the  Pont  Neuf  when 
he  was  seized  violently  by  the 
skirts  from  behind,  and  fell  back 
into  the  arms  of  the  Duke,  who 
bore  him  off  under  his  arm  like  a 
bird  of  prey.  Gudin  faintly  hopes 
"  M.  le  Due  will  not  murder  him." 
The  Duke  replies,  with  an  oath,  he 
will  murder  nobody  but  Beaumar- 
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•cbais,  and  that  when  he  had  ran 
his  sword  through  his  hody,  and 
plucked  out* his    heart   with  his 
teeUi,  he  will  be  content.     The 
Duke  insists  that  Gudin  shall  find 
Beaumarchais  for  him;  thrasts  the 
cashier  into  his  coach,  who  tries  to 
escape  by  the  opposite  door;    a 
violent  struggle  ensues  before  an 
attendant  crowd, amid  which  Qudin 
escapes  by  leaving  his  wig  in  the 
Duke's  hand.      Meanwhile  Beau- 
marchais, who  in  the  office  which 
he    still  held  as  Captain  of  the 
Hoyal  Chase  and  Warrenry,  held  a 
snuJl  court  of  his  own,  was  sitting 
quietly  in  his  little  judicial  state, 
judging  offences  against  the  Eling's 
game,  when  the  Duke  entered  in 
fiery  wrath,  requesting  Beaumar- 
chais's  immediate  company,  for  he 
wanted  to  tear  out  his  heart,  and 
thirsted  for  his  blood.     Beaumar- 
chais replied,  "  O,  is  it  only  that, 
M.  le  Due  f  allow  business  to  pre- 
cede pleasure;"  he  causes  a  chair 
to  be  offered  in  the  blandest  man- 
ner to  the  angry  Duke,  who  rises 
from  time  to  time  in  wrath,  crying, 
**Will  you  soon  have  done,  M. 
Beaumarchais  1 "   The  judge  of  the 
King's  warrenry  managed  to  pro- 
tract this  scene  for  two    hours  : 
when  it  was  over,  the  Duke  insisted 
they  should  enter  his  coach  and  go 
and  fight  at  once.    They  sought  for 
aeconds,  but  no  one  would  accom- 
pany the  Duke  in  that  mad  state. 
Beaumarchais    thought    they  had 
beiter  separate  for  a  while,  but  a 
violent  scuffle  ensued  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  thing.    Beaumar- 
chais then  proposed  that  they  should 
dine  together  at  his  house,  and  that 
the  Duke  should  see  if  he  could  find 
a  second.    Consequently  they  go  to 
Beaumarchais*s  own  house,  where 
the  Duke  dashes  at  Beaumarchab's 
private  letters,  will  not  let  him  have 
a  pen,  swears  at  his  servants,  seizes 
Beaumarchais's    own    sword,   and 
tries  to  run  him  through.  Beaumar- 
chais closes  with  him,  grapples  him 
round  the  waist,  and  receives  the 
Duke's  fist  dashed  in  his  face,  is 
covered  with  blood,  but  drags  his 


adversary  to  the  bell  and  rings  for 
help.  Beaumarchais's  old  father 
and  the  servants  come  rushing  in 
to  his  assistance,  among  whom  the 
cook  is  with  some  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  finishing  the  Duke 
with  his  cleaver.  They  succeeded, 
however,  in  taking  Beaumarchais's 
sword  away  from  the  Duke,  who 
clutches  at  his  antagonist's  hair,  and 
drags  a  handful  out  by  the  roots. 
Beaumarchais  let  go  his  hold,  and 
strack  the  Duke  in  the  face. 
"Wretch!"  cried  he,  "strikest 
thou  a  due  H  pair?  "  he  then  drew 
his  own  sword,  and  dashed  about 
right  and  left,  wounding  several 
of  his  unarmed  opponents,  until 
the  arrival  of  a  o&mnumaire  de  police 
put  an  end  to  the  scene,  and  the 
dttc  et  pair  was  persuaded  by  magis- 
terial intercession  to  return  home. 

It  might  be  imagined  after  such 
a  scene  that  Beaumarchais  would 
not  have  been  much  in  a  humour 
for  society  that  evening :  neverthe- 
less, being  engaged  to  read  a  first 
version  of  the  *  Barbier  de  Seville ' 
among  some  friends  that  evening, 
he  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  with 
a  damaged  countenance  but  un- 
diminished gaiety,  read  his  comedy 
with  spirit,  made  a  humorous  story 
out  of  the  morning's  fray,  and 
passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  in 
playing  the  harp  and  singing  Span- 
ish songs. 

A  duel  was  rendered  impossible 
by  arrests  of  the  two  parties  by 
order  of  the  Minister,  and  the  affair 
was  terminated  by  a  decision  of 
the  Tribunal  da  Mareckaux,  before 
whom  it  was  brought.  The  Duke 
was  sent  to  the  Chateau  de  Yin- 
cennes,  and  Beaumarchais  acquit- 
ted ;  but  the  Duke  de  la  Vrillidre, 
one  of  the  vilest  Ministers  who  ever 
disgraced  any  government — whose 
mistress  sold  lettres  des  cachets,  and 
who  even  spat  upon  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  St  Louis  at  the  suggestion 
of  this  mistress — to  show  his  con- 
tempt of  anything  like  noble  merit, 
launched  a  lettre  de  cacli^i  at  Beau- 
marchais, on  the  ground  that  he 
had  treated  his  arrest  too  lightly. 
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and  lodged  him  in  the  prison  of 
For  rFviqutf  there  to  reflect  on  the 
respect  due  to  all  dues  et  pairs. 

This  imprisonment  of  Beaomar- 
chais,  together  with  the  scandal 
which  the  quarrel  with  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes  raised  about  his  name 
just  at  that  time,  was  an  incalcul- 
able injury.  He  was  on  his  trial 
for  forgery,  and  his  adversary,  the 
Comte  de  la  Blache,  was  going 
about  the  world  canvassing  the 
judges,  and  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  effect  his  ruin;  while 
he  himself  was  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  addressing  tnhnoire  after 
memaii-e  to  the  Minister  to  get 
released  and  prove  he  was  right. 
Foolish  Beaumarchais !  if  he  had 
proved  himself  wrong,  he  would 
have  been  far  more  likely  to  get 
out  of  imprisonment;  did  not  his 
own  Barber  of  Seville  say,  if  such 
wretches  as  he  were  allowed  to  be 
right,  all  authority  was  at  an  end 
for  ever  ] 

While  Beaumarchais  was  pacing 
up  and  down  his  cell,  and  looking 
through  the  bars  in  grim  despera- 
tion at  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  little  note : — 

"  Neuillt,  2  Afars  1773. 
**  MoNSiEUB, — Je  vous  envois  ma 
bourse,  parceque  dans  un  prison  on 
est  toujours  malheureux.  Je  suis 
f  ach6  que  vous  etes  en  prison.  Tons 
les  matins  et  tons  les  jours  je  dis  un 
Ave  If  aria  pour  vous. — J'ai  Thon- 
neur  d'etre,  monsieur,  votre  trds 
humble  et  tr^s  obeissant  serviteur, 
Constant." 

This  note  was  written  in  the 
little  hand  of  Constant  Normand 
d*Etiolles,  then  ten  years  of  age, 
who  might  even  now  be  alive — a 
very  old  man.  He  was  one  of 
Beaumarchais's  little  friends,  who 
had  lost  a  little  boy  of  his  own 
not  long  before,  on  which  fact  he 
touched  lightly  and  feelingly  in  a 
charming  note  addressed  to  little 
Constant's  mother  in  a  note  en- 
closing a  reply  to  her  child-^for 
Beaumarchais  had  a  tender-hearted 
love  for  children,  which  no  trouble 


and  turmoil  prevented  him  from 
showing. 

At  last  Beaumarchais  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends^ 
he  wrote  a  suppliant  and  submis> 
sive  letter  to  the  Due  de  la  Yril- 
li^re,  and  was  allowed  to  emei^ 
from  his  prison  daily  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  agent  de  police^  to  go 
about  the  business  of  his  trial,  and 
pay  visits  to  his  judges.  But  the 
shadow  of  discredit  had  fallen  upon 
him,  so  that  Judge  Goezman,  who 
had  been  named  his  own  rap- 
porteur on  the  trial  —  the  judge 
who  was  bound  to  make  a  special 
examination  of  the  merits  of  his 
case,  could  not  be  so  much  as  seen, 
except  for  one  moment  by  chance, 
peeping  through  the  blinds  as  his 
suitor  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  then 
drawing  back.  However,  Beau- 
marchais was  surreptitiously  in- 
formed that,  by  sending  a  hundred 
louis  through  a  certain  publisher 
Le  Jay,  who  would  hand  the  same 
over  to  Madame  Qoe:Sman,  one 
audience  at  least  might  be  ob- 
tained. Beaumarchais  hesitated 
to  begin  to  administer  bribes  to 
his  judges;  but  his  sister  Julie, 
who  always  watched  over  his  wel- 
fare, paid  fifty  louis  privately  for 
him;  yet  even  then  no  audience 
was  to  be  had.  She  then  paid 
fifty  more,  and  the  audience  was  in- 
stantly granted.  It  was,  however, 
a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  Judge 
Qoezman  smirked  satirically  all  the 
time,  and  made  every  kind  of  trivial 
objection.  Beaumarchais,  now  des- 
perate, bargained  for  another  au- 
dience through  Le  Jay.  A  gold 
repeater  watch,  set  with  diamonds, 
was  sent  to  Madame  Goezman  ;  an- 
other audience  was  then  promised  if 
fifteen  louis  more  were  sent  for  the 
secretary.  These  fifteen  louis  were 
paid,  but  the  audience  was  never 
given.  The  trial  before  the  Maupeou 
Parliament  came  on :  Goezman  sum- 
med up  against  Beaumarchais;  and 
judgment  was  pronounced  reversing 
the  former  decision  of  the  veritable 
Parliament.  By  this  verdict  Beau- 
marchais was  convicted  of  forgery, 
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£ned  £4000,  and  Qoezman  boasted 
aloud  "  that  his  summing-up  had 
carried  every  judge  with  him." 

But  this  was  not  alL  Beaumar- 
chais  was  still  a  prisoner  at  Far 
VEv^iUy  and  the  Comte  de  la 
Blaehe  had  him  at  his  mercy.  All 
his  old  accounts  with  Paris  Duver- 
ney  were  ripped  up  again ;  and  La 
Blaehe  engaged  an  army  of  the  crea- 
tures of  the  law — catchpoles,  court 
ushers,  bailiffs^bandoleers — ^to  enter 
into  possession  of  every  seizablescrap 
of  Beaumarchais's  property.  His  old 
father  and  his  sisters,  whom  he  had 
established  in  a  house  in  the  Rue 
de  Cond€,  were  turned  out  of  doors; 
while  crowds  of  creditors  took 
fright^  and  came  down  in  one  pack 
•on  Beanmarchais  and  his  family. 
Poor  Beanmarchais  was  thus  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  abject  de- 
«pair  that,  as  he  wrote  subsequent- 
ly in  his  pleadings  against  Goez- 
mao,  '' Je  faisais  honte  et  piti6  ^ 
moi-m^me."  While  in  this  state 
he  was  released  from  prison,  when 
a  fresh  blow  came  upon  him,  ad- 
ministered by  Judge  (loezman.  He 
denounced  Beanmarchais  to  the 
Maupeou  parliament  for  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  bribe  him 
through  his  wife,  and  for  having 
odumniated  them  both.  Bat  he 
was  little  aware  of  the  vigour  and 
indomitable  spirit  still  left  in  the 
defenceless  man  now  at  bay,  with 
all  the  world  against  him.  This 
new  calamity  was  the  salvation  of 
Beanmarchais.  A  felon's  fate  was 
prepared  for  him ;  if  convicted,  he 
bad  no  mercy  to  look  for  from  man. 
He  arose  in  desperate  energy,  fought 
a  new  battle  with  the  corrupt  judge 
backed  by  his  associates  on  the 
bench,  and  fought  it  so  well  that 
in  a  year  he  became  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  France.  ''  He  was  the 
horror  of  all  Paris  a  year  ago," 
wrote  Orimm  in  1773.  "Every- 
body, on  the  word  of  his  neighbour, 
believed  him  capable  of  the  worst 
crimes;  and  to  dsty  all  the  world  is 
mad  after  him." 

The  whole  affair  hinged  on  the 
last  fifteen  louis  paid  to  I^e  Jay,  and 


demanded  by  Madame  Goezman  for 
the  secretary ;  for  she  had  scrupu- 
lously returned  the  hundred  louis 
and  the  watch,  but  kept  the  smaller 
sum. 

The  destruction  of  the  old  Par- 
liament was  the  gravest  political 
error  of  a  reign  which  was  full  of 
error  and  baseness  of  every  kind. 
The  old  Parliament,  in  spite  of  its 
faults— of  its  clumsy,  haif-politi(»J, 
half-judicial  assumptions  of  autho- 
rity, and  its  barbarous  persecu- 
tions, tortures,  and  assassination  of 
Galas,  Labarre,  and  Lally — ^was  re- 
spected as  the  only  remaining  insti- 
tution which  operated  as  a  check  on 
absolute  power.  The  King,  exas- 
perated by  opposition  to  some  of 
his  edicts,  had  destroyed  it  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  Ghancellor  Mau- 
peou; and  the  magistrates  had  been 
roused  from  their  beds  one  night 
by  mougquetaireSf  and  hurried  off  to 
exile  in  the  country. 

The  parliament  known  as  the 
Maupeou  parliament  took  its  place 
amid  public  laughter  and  derision, 
the  very  avocoUs  refusing  to  plead 
before  them.  People  wore  galons 
d  la  Chaaicdlerie,  in  ridicule  of  the 
Chancellor — galong  of  false  gold 
warranted  not  to  turn  rtsd — and 
the  women  prattled  in  every  salon 
indignantly  about  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  and  irremovable 
magistrates ;  so  that  it  was  said,  if 
Maupeou  could  make  the  barristers 
speak  and  the  women  hold  their 
tongues,  he  might  get  through  with 
his  Maupeou  parliament. 

The  quick  eye  of  Beanmarchais 
saw  that  something  might  be  made 
out  of  this  situation,  and  with  a 
masterly  adroitness  he  wrote  a 
little  note  to  Madame  Goezman, 
asking  for  the  fifteen  louis  which 
she  had  forgotten  to  return,— -thus 
putting  her  in  the  dilemma  either 
of  returning  the  fifteen  louis  and 
so  proving  her  acceptismce  of  the 
bribes  offered  her,  or  of  denying 
the  whole  transaction  and  accusing 
him  of  calumny.  Judge  Goezman 
and  his  wife  had  no  choice;  and, 
imagining  that  it  was  eaqr  still  f  nr- 
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ther  to  rain  a  man  of  such  noto- 
riously bad  credit,  sammoned  Bean- 
marchais  to  the  Manpeoa  parlia- 
ment. Beaumarchaiswaanowforced 
to  prove  that  the  fifteen  lonis  had 
been  accepted  and  kept  on,  penalty 
in  case  of  failure  of  being  branded 
by  the  hangman,  and  su&ring  any 
punishment  his  judges  chose  to  in- 
flict citra  mortem.  Had  things 
come  to  this  pass,  Beaumarchais 
had  resolved  upon  suicide ;  so  that 
he  had,  indeed,  staked  his  life  on 
the  issue. 

Beaumarchais  now  having  to 
plead  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
with  the  usual  audacity  of  his  char- 
acter, ventured  upon  a  method  of 
defence  such  as  never  was  adopted 
before.  He  pleaded  his  cause,  not 
so  much  to  the  corrupt  judges  who 
had  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  as 
to  the  public;  he  was  the  first 
man  in  France  who  dared  to  court 
public  opinion  and  solicit  it  as 
an  ally.  He  threw  aside  all  the 
old  rides  of  secrecy  in  crimlBal 
matters,  and  pleaded  boldly  from 
the  aeUeite  of  the  accused  to  the 
whole  nation,  by  means  of  printed 
pleadings.  But  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  light  Parisian  pubUc  of 
those  times  he  must  both  interest 
and  amuse;  and  under  pain  of 
death,  as  it  were,  he  did  <Usplay 
such  a  combination  of  talent  as  no 
other  man  ever  possessed  but  him- 
self. If  he  had  been  merely  elo- 
quent, indignant,  and  declamatory, 
he  had  been  lost  >  but  he  had  to 
rouse  the  public  apathy  into  under- 
standing that  bis  cause  was  their 
own ;  he  had  to  destroy  prejudice 
and  to  enlist  sympathy,  with  the 
imperative  necessity  of  being,  above 
all  things,  amusing.  He  had  to 
make  all  the  details  of  his  cause 
intelligible  to  the  public  ;  and  the 
only  method  of  gaining  sufficient 
attention  for  this  purpose  was  to 
give  all  the  interest  of  a  novel  or  a 
comedy  to  matters  of  business  and 
legal  procedure — ^to  enliven  all  with 
the  most  brilliant  wit  and  the  most 
sprightly  humour,  or  he  had  in  per- 
spective omnia  ckra  mortem. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  points- 
with  which  Beaumarchab  had  to 
deal  was  the  vindication  of  himself 
from  having  paid  the  money  to 
Madame  Goezman  with  intention  to 
bribe — ^for  this  was  an  avowal  of 
his  own  criminality;  but  he  said, 
^'  I  paid  the  money,  not  with  a 
hope  of  influencing  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  but  to  get  an  audience,, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,, 
and  that  not  till  it  was  demanded 
of  me  repeatedly.  I  jnade  twenty- 
two  useless  attempts  to  see  tho 
judge  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  me,, 
and  the  twenty-third  attempt  was 
successful  because  money  was  paid."* 
Such  a  defence,  however  available 
before  the  public,  was  less  so  before 
his  judges,  who,  for  the  honour  of 
their  corps,  naturally  would  feell 
resentment  at  the  confidence  sucb 
a  proceeding  implied  in  their  ve- 
nality. 

The  sum  of  fifteen  louis  was  tho 
very  key  and  pivot  of  the  whole- 
business — for  if  Madame  Goezman,. 
as  ker  story  was,  rejected  Beau- 
marchais's  advances  with  indigna- 
tion, how  came  she  to  keep  the- 
fifteen  louis  f  If  the  small  sum 
had  such  charms,  was  it  likely  the 
larger  had  been  rejected)  Hence 
nothing  is  more  diverting  than  the 
attempts  Beaumarchais  describes  in 
his  'MImoires'  to  induce  him  to* 
lose  sight  of  these  fifteen  louis ; 
because,  the  fifteen  louis  disposed 
of,  all  the  onus  of  proof  of  tho 
whole  transaction  lay  on  Beaumar- 
chais. Friend  Marin,  editor  of  the 
'Gazette  de  France,'  and  general 
colporteur  of  libel  and  blasphemy,, 
came  as  a  mediator  from  the  Goez* 
mans  to  tender  suppression  of  all 
mention  of  ces  miterablee  quinze 
louiSf  and  that  then  the  matter 
might  be  arranged ;  but  as  Beau- 
marchais says,  in  Rabelaisian  tone, 
''  Cette  manoeuvre  6tait  le  joli  petit 
coutelet  avec  lequel  Tami  Marin> 
entendait  tout  doucettement  m'en- 
gorgiller.^  Beaumarchais  was  a 
lost  man  himself  if  these  miierablet' 
quinze  lem^  were  once  lost  sight-oL 
Friend   Marin,  who  would  be  so 
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frieodly  to  all  parties,  went  away 
mach  angered  with  the  unconfidinK 
BeamnarchaiSy  and  at  his  continned 
suspicions  that  he,  Marin,  came  as  a 
woli  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  imme- 
diately declared  open  war  against 
the  offender,  to  his  own  nltimate  sor- 
row, however,  and  serious  detri- 
ment— for  friend  Marin  had  a  life 
and  a  character  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  advantage  in  broad  day- 
light, and  he  came  out  of  the  fray 
in  such  a  dirty  and  battered  condi- 
tion, that  he  conld  find  no  hiding- 
room  in  all  Paris,  everybody  shun- 
ning him  as  a  In-ehis  galeuse^^no 
that  he  betook  himself  off  at  last  to 
his  original  obscurity  and  his  own 
native  village  in  Provence,  there  to 
endeavour  to  be  foigotten. 

Friend  Marin  was  the  first  of  the 
Goezman  clique  of  whom  Beaumar- 
chais  disposed.  Bertrand  d'Airolles 
was  the  second,  another  Proven^, 
a  sort  of  banking  and  stock-jobbmg 
grocer.  He  was  another  go-between 
in  the  business,  and  introduced 
sister  Julie  to  Le  Jay  the  publisher, 
who  received  the  money.  Poor 
Le  Jay  had  been  weak  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  a  go-between ;  but  he 
told  the  truth  at  last:  whereas 
Bertrand,  having  told  the  truth  at 
first,  then  denied  it,  and  per- 
jured himself  obstinately  with  an 
accompaniment  of  abusive  language 
and  fervent  adjurations  quoted 
from  a  Latin  breviary,  with  a  trans- 
lation in  second  column.  Judica 
m^,  Jkus.  Ccmprehenstu  est  peeca- 
tor.  He  seemed  to  imagine,  more- 
over, that  Beaumarchais  owed  him  a 
debt  of  eternal  gratitude  for  having 
been  furnished  with  groceries  at  ex- 
travagant prices,  even  though  the 
bills  were  paid.  Bertrand  in  the 
hands  of  Beaumarchais  becomes 
quite  atype  of  a  vulgar,stupid,  unde- 
cided gi^edy  knave — as  amusing  as 
Basile  in  the  'Barbier  de  Seville.' 
He  is  caricatured  now  as  the  lubber 
sacristan  of  the  troop,  with  his  two 
lobes  of  brain  of  different  and 
universal  separatiDg  power,  wait- 
ing, with  neck  stretched  forward, 
saucer-eyes  staring,  mouth  agape, 


to  sing  through  the  nose  the  paean 
of  victory,  Camprehensus  est  peeca- 
tor;  now  as  the  hoary  ^^chewdier 
de  la  dame  aux  quinze  huis^"  bind- 
ing on  his  spurs,  passing  IuIb  Swiss 
baldric  over  Ids  sacristan's  robe, 
receiving  the  knightly  accolade 
from  D^e  Goezman,  mounting  her 
colours,  sending  the  chivalrous 
cartel,  and  throwing,  by  way  of 
battle-gage,  lus  "  worsted  mitten." 
But  the  most  attractive  portrait 
of  all  is  that  of  Madame  Ctoezman. 
There  is  a  surprising  delicacy  and 
gaiety  of  touch  and  a  freshness  of 
colour  and  reality  here  which  are 
quite  Shakespearean.  Nothing  ap- 
pears exaggerated  or  set  down  in 
malice,  and  Beaumarchais  views 
her  with  all  the  unprejudiced  eye 
of  an  artist  before  a  model  We 
laugh  at  the  poor  culprit  just  as  we 
would  before  acharacter  in  acomedy ; 
and  certainly  no  creation  of  the 
comic  drama  was  ever  more  amus- 
ing. A  flighty,  feather-brained 
coquette,  the  lightest  possible 
medley  of  simplicity  and  impu- 
dence, she  cannot  hold  her  own  for 
five  minutes  in  the  scenes  of  eem- 
frontatianwiih  Beaumarchais, as  de- 
scribed in  the  ^  M^moires:'  he  makes 
her  swear  white  and  black,  blow 
hot  and  cold,  in  one  breath ;  he 
ruf9es  her  into  the  most  petulant 

fusts  of  passion,  and  then  smooths 
er  down  with  a  little  flattery  to 
the  happiest  of  moods.  One  mo- 
ment she  is  calling  him  Vhomme 
eUrooe,  le  miserable^  threatening 
to  box  his  ears,  colouring  up  and 
fanning  her  face  in  the  most  agi- 
tated way;  but  then,  when  the 
scene  is  about  to  end,  Beaumar- 
chais says — "  Why,  Madame,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  do  you  write  your- 
self down  thirty  in  your  deposi- 
tions when  your  face  says  eigh- 
teen)" And  the  clouds  in  Ma- 
dame Ooezman's  brow  disappear 
in  a  moment,  her  countenance  is 
wreathed  into  smiles,  she  folds  her 
fan  with  a  smirk,  gathers  her 
mantle  round  her,  holds  out  a 
little  hand,  and  asks  Beaumarchais 
— ^the  convicted  forger,  and  now  her 
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own  adversary  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution— ^to  lead  her  to  her  carriage  : 
all  idea  of  courts  of  justice  has 
vanished  from  the  li^^ht  female 
head.  But  the  grave  court  regis- 
trar interferes,  cannot  permit  such 
delicate  attentions  between  parties 
at  such  deadly  feud  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law — ^between  the  wife  of  a 
judge  and  a  possible  felon.  "  Well, 
Madame,"  says  Beaumarchais,  with 
a  bow,  ''  confess  I  am  not  the 
atrocious  rascal  I  have  been  de- 
scribed to  be."  "  MaU^  vans  ^te», 
au  mains  un  peu  tnalin."  The 
triumph  of  having  extracted  these 
last  words  from  Madame  Qoezman 
has  something  so  exquisitely  comic 
about  it,  that  Beaumarchais  at  that 
particular  moment  must  have 
thought  himself  repaid  for  all  his 
persecutions. 

But  her  morals  and  logic  were 
quite  in  keeping.  ''  Je  saurais  bien 
plumer  la  poule  sans  la  faire  crier," 
she  cried  out  in  company.  And 
when  poor  Le  Jay  was  troubled  in 
soul  at  having  deposed  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  fifteen  louis,  she 
consoled  him  with,  "  We  will  have 
to-morrow  a  mass  said  *au  Saint 
Etpritj  and  all  will  be  right  It 
was  a^'eed  I  might  keep  the  fifteen 
louis,  and  therefore  you  can  say  I 
never  had  them."  Her  conversar 
tion,  too,  at  times,  is  strewed  with 
rugged  law  terms,  prompted.by  Qoez- 
man, who  cannot  see  the  incon- 
gruity of  trusting  this  light-headed 
creature  with  such  heavy  weapons 
of  fence.  ''Qrands  Dieux,"  says 
Beaumarchais,  *'  Ton  m'annonce 
une  femme  ingenue,  et  Ton  m'op- 
pose  un  publiciste  Allemand." 

Every  one  of  Beaumarchais's  an- 
tagonists is  thus  created  into  a 
comic  type  :  we  have  Qoezman  the 
incorruptible,  Baculard  d'Amaud 
the  fiercely  sentimental,  and  Le  Jay 
the  weakly  honest  All  his  anta- 
gonists became  serio-comic  person- 
ages; and  Beaumarchais,  with  a 
true  dramatist's  skill,  brings  out 
the  peculiar  features  of  each  in  a 
very  decided  way :  thus  Marin  and 
Bertrand  d' AiroUes  are  both  stupid 


knaves;  but  the  former  is  the 
stupid  malignant^  the  latter  the 
stupid  selfish,  knave. 

But  these  *M6moires'  would  never 
have  had  such  success  had  they  been 
simply  amusing  comic  sketches : 
these  sketches  aresimply  introduced 
in  their  place  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  and  get  him  to  take 
interest  in  the  more  serious  pas- 
sages, where  every  kind  of  oratorical 
artifice  and  power  is  enlisted  in 
the  same  cause.  There  are  passages 
of  the  highest  beauty  when  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  highest  flights 
of  oratory ;  models  of  dignified  accu- 
sation, of  insinuated  insult,  of  sar- 
castic brevity,  of  the  most  polished 
irony,  of  the  most  piercing  indigna- 
tion, and  impassioned  appeals  to  the 
noblest  feelings  and  passions  of 
human  nature.  They  are  the  only 
law-pleadings,  we  should  imagine,  in 
the  history  of  the  world  which  have 
become  classic  literature  and  popu- 
lar: at  the  present  day  they  are 
reprinted  and  read  among  the  work- 
men of  France,  but  at  the  time  of 
their  publication  the  success  was 
enormous.  Beaumarchais  had  be- 
come a  famous  character  before  the 
fourth '  M6moire>ppeared,  of  which 
the  malignant  Marin  complained 
that  10,000  copies  were  sold  in  two 
days.  The  9alon9  talked  of  nothing 
else  but  Beaumarchais  and  his  fif- 
teen louis,  and  the  foreign  papers 
teemed  with  news  of  the  trial  The 
portraits  of  Madame  Qoezman  and 
her  incomiptible  husband  even 
made  the  hlate  and  indolent  Louis 
laugh ;  Madame  du  Barri  had  Ma- 
dame Qoezman  played  on  a  private 
stage  at  her  receptions.  In  one  of 
the  sallies  of  Beaumarchais  against 
Marin  he  played  with  one  of  his 
advenMuys  Proven9al  expressions, 
"  quesaco"  qu'est  ce  que  cela  f  Marie 
Antoinette,  then  a  channing  and 
sprightly  gay  dauphine,  seized  on 
tne  word,  and  made  pretty  mocking 
retorts  with  it :  the  word  was  taken 
up  and  became  famous.  Milliners 
made  new  head-dresses  d  la  quesacOj 
and  plumes  d  la  quemco  were  nod- 
ding everywhere.    Maupeou,  how- 
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ever,  seeing  the  danger  to  his  own 
parliament,  called  Beaumarchais 
le  Wilkts  Francois :  but  it  was  no 
use;  the  popolarity  of  Beanmar- 
chais  went  on  increasing  all  over 
France  with  eveiy  snccessiye  Me- 
moire,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  they  excited  the  most 
vivid  interest;  fastidious  Horace 
Walpole  deigned  to  express  appro- 
val to  Du  Deffand;  Qoethe  was 
T^uling  them  to  small  parties  at 
Frankfort,  and  indeed  took  his 
drama  ^Clavigo'  from  one  of  the 
episodes  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pleadings;  and  Voltaire  from  Fer- 
nej  wrote  in  repeated  terms  of 
enthusiastic  praise. 

Meanwhile  poor  Beaumarchais 
himself  was  in  wretched  plight 
enough;  the  plumes  d  la  quetaco, 
and  the  general  good-humour  and 
i^probation  of  Europe,  did  little  to 
put  his  affairs  in  better  condition. 
His  own  and  his  father's  house  had 
been  broken  up  by  law-officers, 
hounded  on  by  the  implacable 
Comte  de  la  Blache,  and  Beaumar- 
chais is  skulking  lUce  a  fox  from 
covert  to  covert  to  avoid  the  hounds 
on  his  track.  The  house  of  his 
brother-in-law  *^as  his  chief  place 
of  refuge,  where  a  band  of  merry 
conspirators  await  his  flying  visits, 
consult  about  his  memoirs,  and  are 
ready  to  fight  to  the  last  with 
him.  Sister  Julie  was  thought  by 
the  incorruptible  Qoezman  to  be 
the  worse  hornet  of  this  hive,  and 
is  denounced  by  him  in  due  form 
to  his  parliament;  and  that  spright- 
ly creature  had  a  narrow  escape 
ttom  a  lodging  in  the  Bastile. 

At  last  l^e  day  of  hearing  came. 
It  was  seven  in  the  evening  in 
December  1773  when  the  judges 
met.  As  the  accused  was  called,  a 
murmurarosefromthecrowd;  J  dest^ 
cdeH  !  died  the  registrar,  and  Beau- 
marchais entered  the  hall  amid 
dead  silence.  At  the  scene  before 
him,  irregularly  lit  up  with  scattered 
lamps,  Beaumarchais  avowed  later 
bis  heart  shrunk  within  him  as 
though  the  blood  was  frozen  within 
it,  and  his  cheek  turned  pale.  Sixty 


magistrates  robed  in  red  ranged  in 
rows  at  the  end  of  the  hall  con- 
fronted him  with  severe  faces.  But 
the  brave-hearted  man  recovered 
himself  guickly,  raised  his  head 
proudly,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
his  accusers,  unprotected  but  un- 
daunted. When  his  examination 
was  over,  an  incident  occurred 
which  proved  his  presence  of  mind, 
the  promptitude  of  his  daring, 
his  quick  oratorical  impulse,  and 
the  hostility  of  the  court  The 
president  of  the  judges  met  Beau- 
marchais in  one  of  the  galleries  of 
the  palace,  and  insolentty  ordered 
the  guards  to  remove  him.  Beau- 
marchais refused  to  obey,  and 
returned  to  court,  followed  by  a 
crowd,  when  addressing  the  judges 
he  protested  eloquently  in  the  name 
of  justice  and  of  his  country  against 
such  abuse  of  authority,  and  ended 
by  flinging  the  judge  a  contemp- 
tuous pardon.  Judgment  was  not 
delivered  till  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary L774.  Expectation  was  im- 
mense. Beaumarchais  was  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  slept  while 
his  judges  were  in  debate  with 
closed  doors,  a  debate  which  lasted 
twelve  hours,  and  was  carried  on 
with  such  fury  and  recrimination 
that  their  cries  were  heard  from 
the  street  The  final  judgment  was 
that  Beaumarchais  and  Madame 
Qoezman  had  sentence  of  blAme 
passed  upon  them,  while  Gk)ezman 
was  degraded  from  his  functions, 
and  lived  a  life  of  obscurity  till  he 
was  dragged  into  light  again  as 
an  ennemi  de  peuple  in  Revolution 
times,  when  he  rode  to  the  guillo- 
tine in  the  same  cart  with  Andr6 
Ch^nier. 

No  sooner  was  sentence  given 
than  all  Paris  was  in  commotion 
to  seek  out  the  hiding-place  of 
Beaumarchais  in  the  Temple,  and 
leave  words  of  congratulation. 
"  Tout  Paris  s'est  fait  inscrire  chez- 
moi  depuis  hier,"  he  writes.  The 
Prince  de  Conti  and  the  Due  de 
Chartres  were  among  the  first  to 
calL  **  I  am  of  good  enough 
family,"  said  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
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"  to  show  how  such  a  great  citizen 
should  be  treated." 

The  sentence  of  hldme,  neverthe- 
less, required  that  Beaumarchais 
should  go  on  his  knees  before  the 
court,  and  be  declared  infamous. 
But  it  was  impossible,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind,  to 
exact  this ;  it  would  have  infallibly 
caused  an  hneuie.  He  was,  never- 
theless, subject  to  civil  degrada- 
tion— ^was  an  outlaw,  in  fact,  and 
unable  to  plead  in  any  court; 
besides  which,  under  the  convic- 
tion of  foigery  in  the  trial  with 
La  Blache,  he  was  still  subject  to 
all  the  calamities  resulting  there- 
from. Nevertheless,  this  was  sal- 
vation compared  with  branding  by 
the  hangman,  and  suffering  omnia 
citra  mortem^  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  he  been  convicted  of 
having  calumniated  Judge  Goez- 
man. 

The  parliament,  however,  had 
pronounced  its  own  condemnation. 
They  could  only  go  to  their  benches 
amid  insults  and  jeers  and  laugh- 
ter ;  and  when  they  complained  of 
that  to  the  frivolous  and  caustic 
old  Maurepas  he  advised  them  to 
go  to  court  en  domino.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  Louis  XVL  was  to 
recall  the  old  parliament,  and 
abolish  the  Maurepas  substitute. 
The  ancient  body  thus  reinstated 
reversed  the  sentence  of  blame 
against  Beaumarchais,  and  restored 
him  to  all  his  civic  rights.  A  still 
greater  demonstration  of  public 
feeling  took  place  on  that  occasion. 
Beaumarchais  was  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  his  carriage,  sobbing  and 
crying  with  joy ;  and  long  after, 
as  he  walked  the  streets,  he  was 
encircled  with  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations. 

To  obtain,  however,  his  rehabili- 
tation, or  restoration  to  civil  rights, 
Beaumarchais  had  previously  gone 
through  an  immense  amount  of 
desperate  work  of  a  singular  kind 
with  desperate  energy.  Under 
such  a  government  as  that  of  Louis 
XY.,  Beaumarchais  might  have 
looked  in  vain  for  a  redress  which 


it  was  a  violation  of  justice  to 
withhold,  had  not  the  King,  who 
was  possessed  with  a  mania  for  all 
sorts  of  secret  diplomatic  and  other 
manoeuvres,  been  so  struck  with  the 
ability  and  tact  displayed  by  Beau- 
marchais in  his  struggle  with  his 
own  parliament,  that  he  determined 
to  employ  him  as  a  secret  agents 
with  a  promise  of  restoration  to 
civil  rights  if  he  gave  satisfaction. 

The  business  with  which  Beau- 
marchais was  intrusted  was  the 
hunting  up  libeb,  published  abroad, 
on  the  French  Court 

There  were  in  those  days  a  set 
of  infamous  gazetteers  residing  at 
London,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
and  other  places,  who  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  printing  true  or  false 
scandal  about  the  French  Court, 
and  then  smuggling  their  papers 
into  France.  Any  worse  piece  of 
scandal  than  ordinary  was  usually 
preceded  by  a  threatening  letter 
to  extort  money  from  the  person 
about  to  be  libelled.  MadaGnedu 
Barriwas  necessarily  a  proper  tree 
of  the  Hesperides  for  these  gen- 
tlemen, hung  all  over  with  the 
most  tempting  golden  fruit;  her 
minister,  the  Due  d'Aigmllon,  he 
who  covered  himself  with  meal 
and  not  with  glory  at  Quiberon, 
and  found  it  easier  to  get  the  meal 
out  of  his  coat  than  his  reputation ; 
Louis  XV.  himself  with  his  Fare 
anx  cerfe^  and  most  of  the  great 
people  about  him, — all  had  golden 
fleeces,  and  were  disporting  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  that  the  libel- 
lers could  hardly  desire  better  game. 
With  these  gentry  Beaumarchais 
was  appointed  to  deal;  and  with 
rehabilitation  in  view,  and  a  re- 
newal of  his  law-duel  with  the 
Comte  de  la  Blache,  Beaumarchais 
was  now  rushing  from  capital 
to  capital  in  Europe  hunting  up 
libels  and  buying  up  libellers.  He 
came  over  to  London  and  burnt 
up  ten  thousand  of  these  infamous 
publications  in  a  limekiln  in  the 
suburbs.  While  in  London  he 
went  into  English  society,  visited 
John    Wilkes,    and    Loi^    Boch- 
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ford,  whom  he  had  known  as  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  and  who  was 
now  in  Lord  North's  Ministry: 
and  he  was  also  appointed  to  deal 
with  that  strange  character,  the 
Chevalier  or  Chevalicred'Eon.  But 
Beaamarchaisy  with  something  like 
his  nsual  lack,  was  just  on  the 
point  of  receiving  his  promised 
rehabilitation  when  Louis  XV. 
died,  and  was  buried  amid  that 
*'  silence  of  the  people  which  is  the 
lesson  of  kings."  The  hawkers  of 
slander,  however,  abroad,  were  just 
as  busy  with  the  reputations  of 
lionis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
as  of  the  old  reprobate  who  had  just 
died,  and  Beaumarchais  was  again 
employed.  One  of  his  commissions 
was  to  buy  np  a  stock  of  libels  in 
the  ]>o8session  of  one  Angelucci,  an 
Italian  Jew.  After  paying  Angelucci 
his  money,  the  Jew  absconded  with 
one  copy  of  the  libel,  and  Beau- 
marchais immediately  followed  in 
chase  all  over  Europe  to  Vienna ; 
he  came  up  with  Angelucci  when 
the  Jew  was  least  expecting  him, 
quietly  trotting  along  on  a  pony, 
with  the  copy  of  the  libel  in  his 
valise  behind  him,  in  the  forest  of 
Neustadt,  going  towards  Nurem- 
berg. He  took  the  copy  of  the 
libel  away  from  the  Jew  by  force, 
and  nearly  all  the  money  he  had 
given  him,  when  he  was  himself 
set  upon  by  robbers  and  had  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  his  life ;  so  that 
while  his  friends  were  fancying 
Beaumarchais  was  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  John  Wilkes  and 
Loid  Rochford  in  London,  one  of 
them  received  a  letter  from  him 
commencing  as  follows : — 

"Take  yonr  mop  of  Germany,  my 
dear  friend ;  run  along  the  Danube  from 
the  Black  Forest  towards  the  Euxine ; 
below  Batisbon,  after  the  confluence  of 
the  Inn  with  the  Danube  at  Panau,  do 
yon  see  on  the  river  between  the  hish 
mountains,  which  press  it  on  both  sides 
and  give  it  more  rapidity,  a  wretched 
boat  with  six  rowers  going  towards 
Lintz,  on  board  which  a  cliair  has  been 
embarked  which  contains  a  man  with 
his  head  and  his  left  hand  swathed  in 
bloody  linen,  in  spite  of  a  pouring  rain 


enduring  suffocation,  and  relievinf^  liim- 
self  from  time  to  time  by  thYowing  up 
gulps  of  blood  ? — Eec€  homo** 

Beaumarchais,  indeed,  had  only 
been  saved  in  his  struggle  with  the 
brigands  by  the  sound  of  the  horn 
of  his  postilion,  who  was  following 
with  his  carriage  behind.  Beau- 
marchais arrived  at  Vienna,  and  after 
much  solicitation  obtained  an  inter- 
view about  the  matter  of  the  libel 
with  Maria  Theresa,  who  looked  with 
astonishmenton  a  man  gesticulating 
wildly,  with  his  face  in  bandages. 
But  Beaumarchais  was  in  a  state 
of  fever  from  the  wounds  in  his 
cheek  and  hand,  the  palm  of  which 
had  been  cut  through,  and  he  was 
pleading  wildly,  not  for  the  sake 
so  much  of  the  reputation  of  Marie 
Antoinette  as  against  the  Comte  de 
la  Blache,  and  for  restitution  to 
civil  rights.  The  Empress  was 
alarmed,  for  the  same  evening  eight 
grenadiers  with  muskets,  two  offi- 
cers with  drawn  swords,  and  other 
functionaries,  entered  his  room, 
took  possession  of  all  his  papers, 
and  kept  strict  watch  and  guard 
over  him  for  the  space  of  thirty-one 
^AjB — 44,690  minutes.  Beaumar- 
chais counted  them,  thinking  all 
the  while  on  restoration  to  civil 
rights,  reversal  of  conviction  for 
forgery,  and  recovery  of  his  pro- 
perty from  La  Blache. 

By  performing,  however,  such 
services  with  ability  and  energy, 
Beaumarchais  at  last  got  his  reha- 
bilitation from  the  restored  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  moreover  obtained  a 
rule  for  a  new  trial  in  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Comte  de  La  Blache. 
The  new  trial,  either  for  the  con- 
venience of  witnesses  or  to  avoid 
the  excitement  of  Paris,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  Aix,  Pro- 
vence. Beaumarchais,  with  his  mul- 
tifarious habits  of  activity,  was  al- 
ready in  a  whirl  of  other  businesses 
and  speculations.  He  had  brought 
out  the  *  Barbier  de  Seville'  in  1 775, 
and  had  been  engaged,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  minister,  in  a  gi- 
gantic enterprise  for  supplying  am- 
munition to  the  American  armies ; 
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bnt  he  natarally  threw  himself, 
heart  and  bouI,  into  the  La  Blache 
affair  as  soon  as  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  hearing.  La  Blache,  with  a 
body-guard  of  six  avoeats^  had  been 
on  the  ground  for  some  time  at  Aix, 
but  Provencal  heads  had  been  so 
captivated  by  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  BeaumarchaiB  against  the 
Parliament  of  Maupeou,  that  La 
Blache  and  his  six  avocate  were 
in  a  manner  sent  off  to  Coventry  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Aix.  No  one 
would  even  look  at  them.  When  the 
day  arrived  for  final  judgment,  the 
old  Provengal  city  was  filled  with 
expectant  crowds ;  the  doors  of  the 
court  besieged;  the  long  prome- 
nade, with  all  its  alleys  and  adjoin- 
ing cafee,  was  thronged  with  eager 
visitors.  The  judges  were  in  debate 
a  short  while  only,  for  the  doors 
open :  Beaumarchais  has  won ;  there 
is  a  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands 
far  and  wide,  and  crowds  rush  away 
with  cries  of  triumph  to  carry  the 
news  to  the  other  side  of  the  town 
to  the  victor ;  they  pass  the  hotel 
of  La  Blache :  he  shut  his  windows 
up;  his  occupation  is  gone.  This 
multitude  of  wild  men  burst  in  upon 
Beaumarchais  in  his  solitary  apart- 
ment, clasping  his  hands  and  em- 
bracing him  in  vehement  Southern 
fashion,  when  he  turned  pale,  his 
knees  bent  under  him,  and  he  fell 
in  a  faint.  When  he  recovered 
he  was  obliged  a^ain  and  again  to 
show  himself  at  tne  window,  while 
the  people  of  the  town,  with  Pro- 
vencal songs  and  dances,  kept  up  a 
perpetual  serenade  before  his  house 
all  the  evening;  there  werefeux  de 
Joie  throughout  the  city  as  for  a 
public  .triumph ;  and  the  flute,  the 
tambour  de  Basque,  and  the  violin 
were  kept  in  occupation  the  greater 
part  of  the  night 

After  this  trial  Beaumarchais 
«wam  gloriously  on  the  tide  of  for- 
tune up  to  the  days  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  Being  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  France,  he  was  consulted 
by  the  Ministers  about  affairs  of 
state,  by  everybody  about  every- 
thing,   and   even   by   anonymous 


young  ladies  in  love  affairs.  Under 
the  countenance  of  the  Ministers, 
who  advanced  a  million  to  cover 
some  portion  of  his  risks,  he  had  a 
fleet  of  forty  ships  at  sea,  in  com- 
munication with  America,  to  which 
country  he  supplied  stores  and  am- 
munition to  the  amount  of  five  mil- 
lions, upwards  of  three  millions  of 
which  were  paid  in  1835,  and  then 
the  affair  was  arranged  in  trans- 
atlantic fashion  by  paying  800,000 
to  Beaumarchais's  grandchildren. 

**  These  American  expeditions  were," 
says  La  Harpe,  *'  entirely  his  work,  and 
proved  the  resources  of  his  genios  and 
character—a  determined  boldness,  a  pa- 
tient tenacity,  and,  above  all,  that  gift  to 
persuade,  so  necessary  in  all  whicn  de- 
pends on  the  co-operation  of  different 
minds.     I  have  seen  few  men  in  this  re- 

rt  who  were  more  favoured  by  nature, 
had  a  physio^omy  and  a  mode  of 
expressing  himself  equally  animated; 
his  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  and  he  had  as 
much  decision  in  his  look  and  accent  as 
delicacj  in  his  smile.  With  those  in 
anthonty  he  always  had  the  air  of  being 
convinced  that  they  could  not  differ  from 
him  unless  they  had  less  wit  than  him- 
self*—a  thing  he  never  supposed,  one  may 
be  sure,  especially  with  those  who  had 
none.  Yielding  to  the  impetuosity  of 
his  character,  the  Ministers  united  them- 
selves more  and  more  closely  to  his 
policy." 

It  was  indeed  mainly  owing  to 
Beaumarchais  that  open  rupture 
took  place  between  France  and 
England  in  1778.  For  the  large 
spirit  of  Beaumarchais  could  not 
fail  to  feel  all  the  national  impa- 
tience and  humiliation  at  remem- 
brance of  the  peace  of  Paris  and 
the  demolition  of  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk;  and  Beaumarchais 
when  in  England  had  listened  with 
something  like  pleasure  to  the 
mournful  confidencesof  Lord  Roche- 
ford  and  the  seditious  rhapsodies 
of  Wilkes,  and  eagerly  seized  every 
opportunity  of  entering  into  con- 
ference with  the  American  agents 
in  London  for  the  best  way  of  sup- 
porting the  colonies  ;  for  the  colo- 
nies, Beaumarchais  judged  at  once, 
were  lost  to  England  for  ever.  The 
independence  of  the  United  States 
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then  was  won  in  no  small  degree 
with  Beanmarchais's  powder  and 
shot^  andbysoldiers  clothed  in  Beau- 
marchais's  greatcoats  and  shod  with 
Bttinmarchais's  shoes,  and  incited 
to  battle  with  Beaumarchais's  tram- 
petSy  which  Sidney  Smith  would 
say  should  decidedly  have  had 
uEre  cdieno  inscribed  upon  them. 

As  soon  as  he  found,  however, 
the  States  were  likely  to  be  insecure 
in  the  matter  of  payment  either  in 
money  or  produce,  he  changed  the 
character  of  his  operations  and  be- 
came a  general  merchant  on  an  im- 
mense s^e,  and  had  ships  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  so  realised 
an  immense  fortune.  Besides  these 
colossal  operations,  he  founded, 
through  his  influence  with  the  Min- 
isters, the  Cais9e  d^Eseompte^  the  ^ 
notion  of  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  is 
the  origin  of  the  present  Bank  of 
France.  The  Bank  of  France  is 
thus  originally  the  creation  of  a 
comic  dramatist. 

He  established  a  steam-pump  at 
Chaillot,  which,  we  believe,  still 
does  duty ;  and  he  published,  at  a 
loss  of  ;£40,000,  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
having  organised  for  this  sx>ecial 
purpose  printing  establishments  at 
Kehl,  with  supplementary  paper 
manufactures  in  the  Yosges  Moun- 
tains. His  reputation  as  an  all- 
enterprising,  generally  able,  and 
prosperous  man  was  so  great  that 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  applica- 
tions from  all  classes,  ages,  and 
sexes  for  advice,  patronage,  and 
assistance  in  money.  As  for  the 
latter,  Gudin  his  cashier  says  he 
received  on  an  average  twenty  let- 
ters a-day.  Among  the  Ust  of  his 
insolvent  debtors  were  princes  of 
the  blood,  poets,  noblemen  of  all 
kinds,  captains,  and  others,  all 
whose  accounts  are  ruthlessly 
marked  iniolvoble  by  cashier  Gu- 
din,   and    he   lent   thus  without 


security  money  to  the  amount  of 
;fi36,000. 

Beaumarchais  therefore  was  now 
a  universal  favourite,  and  in  the 
full  flow  of  this  poptdarity  he 
composed  his  '  Mariage  de  Figaro,' 
whose  astounding  success  was  quite 
a  political  event.  This  piece,  in- 
deed, did  no  little  towards  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  Revolution,  for 
it  effected  even  more  than  his  'M6- 
moires'  towards  bringing  contempt 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  old  re- 
ffime.  The  King  had  had  the  piece 
read  to  him  by  Madame  de  Campan, 
and  said  "  the  Bastile  must  be  de- 
stroyed before  the  representation  of 
such  a  play  can  be  unattended  with 
danger,"  and  was  resolved  it  should 
not  be  acted.*  But  Marie  Antoin- 
ette was  in  its  favour,and  it  was  said 
Beaumarchais  expended  more  wit 
in  overcoming  the  opposition  to  the 
performance  of  his  piece  than  in 
composing  it.  Four  years  were 
spent  in  the  struggle.  There  were 
but  three  persons  in  all  France  who 
were  opposed  to  the  representation 
—  the  King,  M.  de  Miromesnil, 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  Suard  the 
academician.  Every  great  courtier, 
with  the  inconceivable  levity  of  his 
race  and  time,  was  anxious  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
came  under  the  definition  of  Figaro 
— '*  small  men  who  feared  small 
writings,"  and  beset  the  author  for 
private  readings.  But  Beaumar- 
chais, after  having  duly  stimulated 
public  curiosity  with  feigned  tim- 
idity, professed  himself  unwilling 
to  make  the  piece  public,  and  re- 
fused many  solicitations  for  a  hear- 
ing. "He  apprehended,"  he  said, 
''  that  a  piece  so  displeasing  to  the 
King  might  really  be  dangerous, 
and  he  would  keep  it  in  future 
locked  up  ih  his  desk."  But  the 
public  impatience  was  so  great  that 
it  became  at  last  impossible  for  the 
King  to  resist.  The  long-wished- 
for  permission  was  granted,  and 


•  Singularly  enoagh,  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  Beaumarchais,  whose  honsfr 
was  close  by,  was  appointed  by  the'  coniinnne  a  member  of  a  committee  for 
superintending  the  destmction  of  that  terrible  fortress. 
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the  piece  was  played  in  March  1784 
at  the  Connie  Franqaim. 

All  the  mihnoiree  of  the  time 
speak  of  the  extravagant  avidity 
with  which  all  classes  rushed  to  the 
£rst  representation.  The  doors  of 
the  theatre  were  besieged  early  in 
the  morning ;  ahbee^  street-porters, 
and  blue-ribboned  courtierselbowed 
each  other  in  the  *' queue;"  the 
footmen  of  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon 
were  in  her  box  keeping  her  places 
from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
three  hundred  ladies  of  the  highest 
fashion  passed  the  day  and  dined 
in  the  actresses'  dressing-rooms; 
the  gratings  were  finally  driven  in 
by  the  crowd,  and  three  persons 
were  crushed— one  more,  says  La 
Harpe,  maliciously,  than  for  Scud- 
ery.  Many  a  duchess,  says  Grimm, 
was  glad  to  get  a  seat  in  alittle  side- 
box;  while  Beaumarehais  himself 
witnessed  the  performance  from  an 
obscure  comer,  supported  on  each 
side  by  an  abbe  (one  of  them  a 
brother  of  Calonne),  with  whom  he 
had  dined,  and  of  whose  spiritual 
consolation  he  said  he  might  stand 
in  need  in  case  of  failure.  But 
there  was  no  failure,  for  Beau- 
marehais himself  said,  "  Ilya  en- 
core quelque  choteplus  folle  que  ma 
piice,  t^esi  son  eucciel**  And  in 
after  revolutionary  times  he  may 
have  looked  back  with  some  con- 
trition to  the  success  of  his  '  Ma- 
nage de  Figaro,'  when  he  found,  in 
the  words  of  Montaigne,  that  **  on 
bat  et  hrouUle  Peau  pour  (Tautree 
pescheure,*' 

For  Beaumarehais,  in  spite  of  all 
his  wit  and  energy,  was  not  natu- 
rally a  revolutionist;  and  now  in 
declining  age  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  match  with  the  fierce  spirits 
evoked  by  revolutionary  passion. 
The  Revolution  came  upon  Beau- 
marehais when  he  was  about  sixty, 
when  he  was  old  and  slightly  deaf, 
and  he  was  then  anew  thrown  into 
a  wild  vortex  of  trouble  and  disaster. 
The  gay -hearted,  light -spirited 
Yoltairean  was  no  match  for  the 
atrabiliar  disciples  of  Kousseau, 
the  champion  of  the  rights  of  men, 


and  ferocious  demagogues,  and 
bloodthirsty  fanatics;  and  of  this 
fact  he  had  premonitory  notice  in 
a  pamphlet  war  which  Mirabeau 
forced  upon  him  about  his  steam- 
pump  at  Chaillot  Beaumarehais 
had  refused  to  lend  Mirabeau  12,000 
francs,  saying  that  as  Mirabeau 
was  sure  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him, 
he  should  so  gain  12,000  francs. 
The  occasion  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing for  Mirabeau  to  make  good  the 
prevision  of  Beaumarehais.  Mira- 
beau, then  at  his  wits'  end  for 
money  and  occupation,  was  hired 
by  some  speculatore  who  had  risked 
their  money  on  a  fall  of  the  shares 
of  the  Chaillot  steam-pump,  to 
write  it  down ;  and  he  published 
a  violent  pampfilet  against  the 
machine.  Beaumarehais  replied  in 
his  light,  ironical  fashion,  and  war 
commenced.  But  it  was  like  the 
conflict  of  a  ferocious  young  tiger 
with  an  old  leopard  stiff  in  the 
joints.  Mirabeau  collected  himself 
into  a  roar,  bounded  on  Beau- 
marehab's  reputation,  disfigured  his 
whole  life,  rent  it  in  pieces  with 
his  terrible  talons,  and  delivered  it 
up  all  lacerated  to  the  public,  in 
the  name  of  order,  morality,  and 
public  justice — Mirabeau  in  the 
name  of  order,  morality,  and  public 
justice  ! — all  because  Beaumarehais 
was  pumping  up  clear  water  to 
house-tops  through  little  pipes  at 
a  moderate  price,  and  Mirabeau 
had  been  refused  the  loan  of  12,000 
francs.  Such  were  the  preliminary 
quavers  of  one  of  the  chief  thunder- 
ers  of  the  Revolution.  Beaumar- 
ehais thought  no  good  could  come  of 
reply,  and  retired  from  the  conflict. 
Mirabeau,  however,  when  he  became 
the  most  popular  man  in  France, 
forgot  this  little  passage-of-amui, 
wrote  billets 'daux  to  his  former 
antagonist,  and  came  and  ate  plea- 
sant little  breakfasts  at  his  great 
house  in  the  Boulevards. 

Other  troubles,  other  plays,  other 
speculations  gave  Beaumarehais 
occupation  during  the  early  period 
of  the  Revolution,  till  his  last  great 
and  unfortunate  engagement  to  pro- 
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cure  **  sixty  thonsand  muskets  "  in 
Holland  for  the  use  of  the  Eevola- 
tionary  Qovernment  involved  him 
in  still  more  trouble  than  he  had 
ever  yet  known  in  the  course  of  his 
checkered  existence.  At  one  time 
we  find  him  in  the  same  cell  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  at  the 
Abbaye,  still  at  hb  old  occupa- 
Uon,  mhttoire  -  writing  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  to  prove  he 
was  all  right  about  the  "  sixty  thou- 
sand muskets ; "  at  another  time, 
in  a  room  in  the  **  King's  Bench 
prison"  in  London,  still  writing 
''  memoires,"  called  '  Mes  Dix 
Epoques,'  on  the  subject  of  the 
sixty  thousand  muskets.  A  com- 
passionate English  merchant  and 
creditor  had  put  him  into  the  King's 
Bench  to  keep  him  safe  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Convention  and  the 
way  of  the  guillotine;  but  Beau- 
msjchais  would  not  remain;  he 
wrote  to  cashier  Gudin  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  raise  money 
enough  to  get  him  out,  and  let  him 
come  over  to  the  Convention  and 
prove  he  was  a  "  great  citizen." 
He  did  get  out;  and  the  history 
of  the  whole  Beaumarchais  family 
forms  a  curious  illustration  of  those 
days  of  revolution,  terror,  and 
massacre.  The  populace  had  a 
notion  that  Beaumarchais  was  an 
*^ennemi  du  peuple,*'  and  had  got 
the  "  sixty  thousand  muskets " 
stowed  away  in  his  cellars  to  effect 
some  day  a  massacre  of  the  people, 
when  the  **  sixty  thousand  mus- 
kets," which  had  come  from  the 
disarmament  of  the  Low  Countries 
by  Austria,  were  all  the  while  in  a 
Dutch  port  watched  by  English 
men-of-war.  Beaumarchais  was 
flying  about  from  place  to  place 
by  night  in  terror  of  his  life,  while 
his  fortune  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  and  sister  were  in  prison 
as  hostagcA  for  his  success,  with 
the  guillotine  in  prospect  in  case  of 
failure.  He  got  with  difficulty  an 
interview  at  night  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  during 
which  his  deliberate  importunity 


caused  some  merriment  in  the  fero- 
cious men  who  held  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  his  family  at  their 
mercy.  Danton  was  speaking,  and 
old  Beaumarchais  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  deaf  ear,  and,  without  fear  of 
these  lords  of  the  guillotine,  crossed 
the  room,  and  sat  right  in  front  of 
Danton  to  hear  what  he  was  ^y- 
ing.  Danton  laughed,  and  all 
laughed  loudly,  at  the  fearless  per- 
tinacity of  the  veteran  in  the 
matter  of  the  sixty  thousand  mus- 
kets. Some  of  the  Committee  had 
thought  they  were  well  rid  of  Beau- 
marchais, and  his  claims  to  have  his 
own  property  back  again  and  his 
family  set  at  liberty,  by  the  massa- 
cres of  September,  from  which  he  had 
a  miraculous  escape ;  they  thought, 
perhaps  hoped,  he  was  among  the 
victims  of  September,  but  here  he 
was,  quite  at  his  ease,  in  the  very 
den  of  the  tigers  themselves.  He, 
on  his  side,  wanted  nothing  so  much 
as  to  get  quit  altogether  of  the  affair 
of  the  "  sixty  thousand  muskets ;" 
but  he  was  obliged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  to  go  wan- 
dering again  to  try  and  get  the  arms 
and  prove  his  good  fath.  He  went 
through  a  series  of  adventures  and 
disguises,  and  employed  every  in- 
genious artifice  of  which  his  inven- 
tive nature  was  capable  to  elude 
the  careful  watch  of  English  men- 
of-war  and  Austrian  emissaries 
over  the  muskets  in  the  Dutch 
port ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
English  Government  at  last  got 
suspicious,  and  ordered  the  weapons 
to  be  seized  and  carried  off  by  their 
men-of-war ;  and  Beaumarchais  had 
to  remain  in  exile  for  three  years, 
living  at  one  time  at  Hamburg  in 
the  lowest  state  of  destitution — 
lighting  his  own  fires,  and  obliged 
to  be  careful  even  of  his  matches. 
His  family,  meanwhile,  were  daily 
expecting  the  guillotine,  till  the 
ninth  Thermidor  arrived,  in  time 
to  save  their  lives,  and  to  enable 
Beaumarchais  to  return  to  his  house 
in  the  Boulevards,  which  had  been 
marked  with  the  words  "  Propriite 
NaiionaleJ^    He  spent  the  rest  of 
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Lis  life  in  endeavoaring  to  get  to- 
gether the  wreck  of  his  scattered 
fortune.  He  had,  however,  some 
gleams  of  returning  prosperity,  and 
made  a  happy  marriage  for  his  only 
daughter  before  his  death  in  1799. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one 
morning  of  apoplexy,  after  having 
passed  the  previous  evening  in  the 
society  of  his  friends  in  exuberant 
spirits. 

It  must  be  seen  from  this  brief 
sketch  of  Beaumarchais's  public  life, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  universal  en- 
dowments. With  the  exception  of 
the  highest  spheres  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  there  was  no  depart- 
ment of  inteUectual  or  social  enter- 
prise in  which  he  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  very  highest 
place.  He  followed  the  only  public 
career  open  to  any  one  under  the 
old  regime;  and  to  have  raised 
himself  under  the  disadvantages  of 
such  a  system  from  a  watchmaker's 
shop  to  such  a  degree  of  eminence, 
was  a  very  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment. Yet  the  greater  part  of  his 
capacity  was  entirely  thrown  away  : 
and  it  is  the  condemnation  of  such 
a  state  of  society  that  they  could 
find  no  proper  use  for  a  man  of 
such  surprising  abilities.  Let  us 
fancy  Pitt,  or  Sheridan,  or  Burke 
put  to  such  occupation  as  Beaumar- 
ehais, obliged  to  run  all  over  Europe 
as  a  sort  of  police  detective  after 
infamous  gazetteers,  in  order  to 
obtain  by  favour  the  simplest  re- 
dress which  he  had  a  right  to 
claim  from  justice.  Beaumarehais 
had  within  him  the  capabilities 
of  about  six  extraordinary  men. 
His  law  -  pleadings  were  written 
with  such  genius  that,  like  the 
*  Lettres  Provinciales'  of  Pascal, 
they  have  survived  the  interest  of 
the  quarrel  from  which  they  sprang. 
His  two  best  comedies  would  have 
done  honour  to  Moli^re.  He  wrote 
chansons  which  B6ranger  would 
not  have  disowned ;  he  had  no 
mean  aptitude  for  politics,  diplom- 
acy, and  intrigue ;  and,  in  addition 
to  all  these,  he  had  the  managing. 


mercantile,  and  financial  talents  of  a 
Brassy,  a  Baring,  and  a  Rothschild. 
But  there  was  more  even  than  all 
this :  his  Memoires^  his  readiness 
of  wit,  and  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  his  promptitude  of  speech,  and 
his  extraordinary  and  sudden  re- 
sources in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing difficulties  and  unforeseen  dan- 
gers, prove  that  he  had  the  highest 
gifts  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman  ; 
his  prose  writings  testify  to  his  pos- 
session of  the  highest  gifts  of  elo- 
quence, for  which  no  opportunity 
existed  for  other  use  than  that  to 
which  he  was  necessitated  to  con- 
fine them.  If  under  a  despotic 
government,  starting  in  life  from  a 
very  humble  condition,  be  agitated 
all  France  with  a  wretched  lawsuit 
about  fifteen  lonis,  what  politic»d 
eminence  might  he  not  have  reached 
had  he  been  placed,  like  Sheridan 
or  Burke,  on  the  benches  of  an  Op- 
position, or  if,  indeed,  he  had  only 
been  bom  fifty  or  sixty  years  later 
in  his  own  country ! 

His  capacity  for  carrying  on  all 
sorts  of  work  at  the  same  time  was 
surprising.  No  one  could  imagine 
how  he  found  time  to  write  for  the 
stage.  "  When  do  you  contrive 
to  find  leisure  for  play-writing, 
M.  de  Beaumarehais  r'  asked  M. 
de  Maurepas.  ''  I  wrote  my  last 
comedy  the  day  the  Ministers  went 
to  the  Redoutey'  answered  Beau- 
marehais. The  Redoute  was  a 
public  ball  of  no  very  good  reputa- 
tion, at  which  Maurepas  had  been 
seen.  '*  Have  you  many  such  repar- 
tees as  thatl"  rejoined  Maurepas  ; 
*'  if  so,  I  answer  for  its  success." 

Beaumarehais  said  it  was  only 
idle  people  who  could  not  find 
time  for  everything. 

But  if  Beaumarchais's  capacity 
was  greater  than  his  actual  achieve- 
ments, so  also  his  moral  character 
was  infinitely  above  his  reputation. 
No  man  was  ever  subject  to  so 
much  calumny,  and  no  one  ever  bor& 
it  more  cheerfuUy  or  more  nobly. 
He  had  not  an  atom  of  spite  or 
rancour  in  his  natare.  Everybody 
connected  with  him — his  family,. 
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his  cashier,  his  servants,  and  his 
friends — ^all  loved  him,  and  some 
to  adoration.  With  enormoas 
strength  and  dauntless  courage  he 
was  infinitely  generous,  merciful, 
and  forgiving.  Even  his  dislikes 
did  not  extend  to  the  persons  of 
the  vicious;  they  ended  with  their 
vices.  He  was  ready  at  any  time 
to  do  a  service  to  his  bitterest 
enemy  when  the  fight  was  over. 
He  was  incapable  even  of  taking 
any  advantage  over  a  weak  foe. 
When  Rivarol  published  a  foul 
lampoon  against  him,  he  refused  to 
make  any  public  mention  of  Ri- 
Tarol's  deserted  wife  and  family, 
who  were  then  living  on  his  own 
bounty.  And  Talleyrand  in  his 
last  days  reproached  him  with  being 
an  incorrigible  dupe  to  his  generosi- 
ty,— a  reproval  which  Talleyrand 
was  not  likely  to  incur. 

Yet  he  was  naturally  of  his  time 
and  no  saint ;  he  affected  its  equivo- 
cal frivolous  wit  to  perfection ;  and 
one  of  his  best  friends  said,  '*  With 
the  heart  of  a  good  man,  you  affect 
the  tone  of  a  Bohemian."  He  was 
somewhat  pagan  in  his  loves,  and 
pagan  in  his  religion.  "  II  fiit  aimi 
avec  passion,"  says  the  faithful  cash- 
ier Gudin,  admiringly,  "de  ses  mai- 
tresses  et  de  ses  trois  femmes ;"  but 
this  was  spoken  of  a  time  in  which 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  compli- 
mented by  a  grave  academician  in 
full  academy  on  having  the  ubiquity 
of  a  Jupiter  in  his  amours.  Beau- 
marchais's  first  two  wives  died  very 
shortly  after  their  marriage,  and 
his  third  wife  was  married  to  him 
when  he  was  about  forty-five,  and 


by  her  high  character  and  generous 
devotion  amid  the  trials  of  his  last 
years,  entirely  subjugated  his  love 
and  esteem.  As  for  his  religion, 
he  describes  it  in  a  sentence  of  his 
own : — "  My  brother,  my  friend,  my 
Qadin  often  discourses  with  me 
on  the  uncertain  after-life,  and  our 
conclusion  always  is,  let  us  try  to 
deserve  that  it  may  be  happy;  ^ 
we  succeed  we  shall  have  made 
an  excellent  calculation;  if  we  are 
to  be  deceived  in  this  consoling 
hope,  the  effect  of  preparation  on 
ourselves  in  leading  an  irreproach- 
able life  affords  inexpressible  de- 
light." 

It  is  good  to  know  that  a  man 
so  richly  gifted,  whose  happiness 
had  been  so  often  marred  and  ru- 
ined by  the  worst  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  humanity,  never  gave  way 
to  misanthropy,  but  remained  to 
the  last  with  unimpaired  gener- 
osity and  trustfulness.  Hope,  the 
last  best  gift,  was  indestructible 
within  him ;  and  he  held  the  helm 
of  his  fortune  to  the  end  with  a 
manly  heart  and  a  cheerful  smile. 

The  amiability  and  playfulness 
of  his  nature  are  as  recognisable  in 
his  latter  as  in  his  earlier  days 
in  a  charming  chanson  which  he 
composed  for  his  daughter  Eug6nie 
on  her  return  home  from  school, 
and  even  in  the  inscription  on  the 
collar  of  his  little  dog  Follett«, 
which  went  the  round  of  the  Paris- 
ian newspapers,  and  was  written 
not  long  before  his  death  :  —  "  Je 
suis  Mademoiselle  FoUette.  Beau- 
march  ais  m*appartient.  Nous  de- 
meurons  sur  les  Boulevards." 
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DOUBLES   AND   QUITS:    ▲  OOHEDT   OF  EBROBS. — ^PAfiT  m. 

*'Ijms6  <U  loprm  in  U  tIU  aerena 
BispM*  io  Ini,  mi  noarri*  in  niu  TBlle 
Avsnti  che  FeU  mia  foase  plena." 

^Damts,  'Infecna' 

CHAPTER  YIL — ^BUSBIDOS*S  STORY. 


"  When  I  first  went  into  the 
anny  (I  suppose  you  and  I  have 
about  the  same  sendee),  I  was  in 
infantry,  you  know,  Donald — the 

th  Light  Infantry— not  a  bad 

lot,  but  changed,  as  all  the  two-bat- 
talion regiments  are  now.  Well,  I 
joined  the  depot  in  Ireland,  and 
had  my  head  nearly  drilled  off ;  for 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  they  were  drilling 
and  shipping  off  as  fast  as  they 
could.  I  was  uncommonly  glad, 
I  can  tell  you,  when  I  passed  my 
drill,  and  was  told  off  for  the  next 
draft  for  the  seat  of  war.  I  was  a 
very  young  ensign  indeed,  and  if  it 
was  delightful  to  any  of  them  to 
get  away  from  the  humdrum  bar- 
rack-square and  the  eternal  ser- 
geant-mtgor,  it  was  delightful  to  me 
you  may  be  sure.  I'll  never  forget 
the  night  before  we  sailed  from 
Oueenstown — ^it  was  a  great  ni^ht 
altogether.  We  were  all  wild  with 
delight  at  going  to  see  the  fighting. 
The  old  birds  hoped  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  all  we  youngsters 
expected  to  be  captains  in  a  month. 
I  remember  the  only  thing  I  regret- 
ted was,  that  I  should  be  promoted 
too  soon  to  have  many  chances  of  car- 
rying the  colours  before  the  enemy. 
Ah !  there  was  another  thing  I  was 
sorry  for — my  brother  Jack;  he's 
dead  and  gone  long  ago,  poor  soul ! 
He  came  down  to  see  us  off,  and 
was  tremendously  cut  up  at  parting 
with  me ;  and  seeing  him  so  cut  up 
cut  me  up  worse,  you  know.  I  re- 
member he  said, '  I'm  afraid  we'll 
never  meet  again,  Dolly ! '  Dismal, 
wasn't  iti  Of  course  he  meant 
that  I  was  safe  to  be  killed ;  but  I 
wasn't,  and  he  died  of  pleurisy." 

What  a  difficulty  the  fellow  had 
in  starting  1    Every  straw  seemed 


to  act  as  a  drag  on  his  wheels ;  but, 
on  the  virts-dcquirit-eundo  prin- 
ciple, I  let  him  have  his  head. 

"We  had  a  jolly  voyage  and 
glorious  weather.  All  the  sea — 
the  Mediterranean,  I  mean — ^was 
crowded  with  ships  and  transports 
— strong  fellows  going  out  to  be 
wounded  or  killed,  and  wounded 
fellows  coming  home  to  get  strong 
or  die.  Every  ship  we  met  we  sig- 
nalled, '  Has  the  place  fallen  V  and 
when  the  answer  came,  *No,'  we 
all  cheered  like  madmen.  We  were 
awfully  impatient.  When  we  got 
into  the  Black  Sea  everybody  was 
in  a  fever ;  and  I  remember,  when 
my  servant  called  me  at  four  o'clock 
one  morning,  and  shouted,  '  Here 
we  are  at  the  war,  yer  anner  I  glory 
be  to  Qod!'  I  rushed  upon  deck 
with  nothing  on  but  my  shirt,  and 
saw  the  sulky-looking  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  Balaklava  harbour  through 
a  drizzling  rain,  and  felt  a  little 
dashed,  and  thought  to  myself, 
'  Hang  it !  I'll  never  get  away  from 
this  infernal  place,  alive  or  dead, 
either;'  and  then  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous boom !  boom  !  boom  ! — 
the  first  gun  I  ever  beard  fired  in 
earnest — and  I  was  as  right  and 
jolly  as  possible  in  a  moment.  But 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Donald,  I  forgot 
— of  course  you  went  through  the 
whole  thing  yourself,  and  here  I 
am  yarning  away  like  an  old  man- 
of-war's-man  in  his  native  village. 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  said  I ; 
but  my  tone  implied  that  any  repe- 
tition of  the  sort  of  thing  was  not 
exoected 

''  Well,  I  needn't  talk  about  the 
war.  Of  course  I  went  through 
what  was  left  of  it,  and  paid  two 
visits  to  the  blessed  Redan;  got 
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It  was  abominable.  I  thought  of 
taking  leave ;  if  I  had,  I  might 
have  been  all  right  now,  but  I 
didn't,  which  was  my  bad  luck. 
At  last  it  was  determined,  well  on 
in  the  season,  to  get  up  some  gar- 
rison theatricals,  and  I  went  in 
strong  for  them.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  I  could  act,  but  I  was  fond  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  supported 
the  idea  and  put  my  name  down 
for  a  £bO  subscription.  I  had 
more  money  than  most  of  the  fel- 
lows, yon  see,  and  they  thought  that 
immense,  and  put  me  on  the  com- 
mittee at  once.  I  liked  that,  and 
gave  another  'fifty'  for  scenery. 
After  that,  the  fellows  suddenly 
seemed  to  think  I  was  an  author- 
ity, and  consulted  me  about  every- 
thing, and  I  liked  that,  for  I  was 
a  youngster,  you  know.  So  when 
it  came  to  be  a  question  what  we 
were  to  do  for  ladies,  and  some  one 
suggested  that  the  youngest-looking 
fellows  should  take  the  female 
parts,  I  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  and 
said, '  Nonsense,  get  'em  out  from 
London ;'  and  when  they  stared  and 
said  something  about  its  being  salt, 
I  said, '  D — n  the  expense,  I'll  guar- 
antee another  hundred;'  and  then 
every  one  cheered  and  said,  '  Bravo, 
Burridge ! '  and  it  was  settled.  But 
they  didn't  let  me  in  for  a  whole 
hundred,  for  the  governor  and  the 
brigadiers  and  other  swells  were 
put  on  their  mettle  when  they 
heard  that  an  ensign  was  shelling 
out  for  everything  ;  and  the  colonel 
got  in  a  rage  and  cried,  *  D — n  his 
impudence !  put  rrve  down  for  *  fifty' 
— that'll  show  him  ! '  Just  as  if  I 
cared,  and  wasn't  as  pleased  as 
Punch  to  get  his  *  fifty ' — the  ridic- 
ulous old  noodle. 

"  Well,  we  sent  home  to  a  fellow 
on  leave  to  negotiate  for  a  couple 
of  actresses  to  come  out  for  two 
months  to  play  three  nights  a-fort- 
night.  By  this  time  it  was  late 
autumn,  and  before  long  we  heard 
that  two  were  coming  out  by  the 
next  mail — Miss  Beatrice  Armine 
and  Miss  Carlotta  Seymour  (jolly 
names,  weren't  they  Vf  of  the  Prin- 
cess's, the  Haymarket,  the  Adelphi, 


oat  of  that  more  frightened  than 
hart,  ha,  ha!  Then,  you  remem- 
ber, when  the  peace  came  none  of 
U4  knew  where  we  were  going.  I 
was  horridly  sold  when  th6  peace 
came.  I  liked  the  wild  sort  of  life 
—didn't  yoal  but  since  it  was 
come,  I  hoped  we  might  be  sent  off 
to  some  wild  sort  of  place,  where 
there  was  lots  of  shooting  and  ad- 
ventures with — ^with  natives,  and 
that  kind  of  thing;  but  I  was  sold 
again.  I  remember  the  colonel 
coming  down  to  the  mess -hut 
the  night  he  got  the  orders  about 
our  move.  He  was  looking  dis- 
gusted. 'Where  do  you  think 
we're  going  to,  gentlemen  f  he 
said,  'Has  the  order  come,  sir]' 
every  one  shouted.  *Yes,  it's 
come.  Can  you  guess  where  we're 
off  to  r  Then  we  all  began  to  sing 
out  something — *  Home,' '  Canada/ 
'India,' /Cape,'  'China,'  'Japan,' 
'  Mauritius,'  kc.  &c.  No  one  ever 
thoaeht  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
our  neadquarters  had  gone  from 
there  to  the  war.  After  there  had 
been  a  lot  of  guesses,  and  every 
one  wrong,  the  old  major  growled 
out — I  can  hear  him  now — '  Faith,  I 
believe  we  must  be  going  to  the 
devil!'  and  the  colonel  took  the 
order  oat  of  his  pocket  and  said, 
'That's  the  nearest  guess  that's 
been  made  yet,  major;  we're  going 
to  Malta.'  Most  of  the  fellows 
swore  a  good  deal,  for  they  had  had 
enough  of  that  kind  of  thing.  I 
felt  awfully  sorry  myself.  I  hated 
the  idea  of  Malta ;  I  couldn't  say 
why,  exactly.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  a  presentiment.  Do  you 
believe  in  presentiments,  Donald  ?" 

♦'More  or  less." 

"  Well,  I  hated  going  there,  but 
there  we  went ;  you've  been  there, 
I  suppose)" 

"Oh  yes,  frequently,"  said  I, 
fearing  a  minute  historical  and 
geological  survey  of  the  island. 

"  Well,  it  was  a  hot  summer — in- 
tolerably hot ;  and  they  had  invent- 
ed the  brigade  system,  and  we  were 
worried  to  death — drilled  by  the 
colonel,  grilled  by  the  brigadier, 
and  eaten  alive  by  the  governor. 
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and  the  provinces — rather  more 
than  less  of  the  latter,  I  suspect. 
Out  they  came  accordingly.  Bea- 
trice Armine  (Dick  Winslow,  who 
had  been  at  Oxford,  swore  he  re- 
membered her  under  the  name  of 
Sue  Mutton,  daughter  of  a  hair- 
dresser in  the  High  Street)  wasn't 
a  bad  sort  of  little  girl,  good- 
natured,  quite  young,  cheery,  and 
rather  pretty,  but  she  dropped  her 
'  h's '  all  over  the  place,  and  was 
a  r^:ular  cormorant  as  far  as  garlic 
was  concerned.  As  for  Carlotta 
Seymour,  she  was — she  was  a  showy 
woman  —  turned  of  thirty  ^-  ten 
years  older  than  me.  She  was 
handsome,  yes,  she  vhu  handsome, 
but  she  had  a  bad  face,  cold  and 
sneering ;  and  then  she  set  up  for 
a  genius  and  mystery.  To  hear  her 
talk  you  would  have  believed  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  royal 
duke  in  disguise,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  Tragic  Muse. 

*'  Well,  being  on  the  committee, 
and  standing  a  lot  of  tin  and  that, 
of  course  I  got  to  know  these 
women  immediately;  and  I  used 
to  think  it  rather  a  swell  thing  to 
be  always  about  them ;  riding  with 
them,  or  standing  them  dinners  at 
the  hotel,  or  dropping  into  their 
rooms  after  mess  and  ordering  in 
no  end  of  suppers.  Most  of  the 
committee  used  to  come  to  the 
suppers  too,  but  I  used  to  pay — I 
preferred  to  pay,  because  I  could 
patronise  outsiders  and  take  them 
in.  I  liked  to  say  to  a  fellow, '  Dis- 
engaged to-night,  old  boy  ]  Dine 
with  me  at  mess,  and  I'll  take  you 
afterwards  to  see  the  Seymour  and 
tht  Armine;  they'll  be  delighted 
to  see  you  as  a  friend  of  mineJ 
And  of  course  they  were  delighted, 
for  every  new  fellow  was  sure  to 
do  something  for  them — give  them 
a  dinner  or  a  drive,  or  a  mount  or 
something,  you  may  be  sure.  So 
every  one  was  pleased,  and  no  one 
more  than  myself.  I  thought  I 
was  no  end  of  a  man  of  the  world 
— quite  a  celebrated  fellow  in  the 
garrison,  and  that  every  one  was 
talking  of  me  and  my  dramatic 
suppers — confounded  little  goose  I 


and  I  remember  being  as  proud  as 
Lucifer  when  even  the  colonel 
noticed  it ;  and  one  night  when  I 
left  mess  rather  early,  his  saying, 
'Is  Dante  going  to  his  Beatrice, 
or  Werther  to  his  Charlotte  T  I 
knew  in  a  kind  of  way  that  he 
meant  the  suppers,  and  I  said, 
'  Both,  sir,'  and  every  one  roared ; 
and  I  began  to  think,  and  I  did 
think,  by  Jove,  that  I  was  a  clever 
fellow  after  all  Carlotta  kept 
telling  me  I  was,  and  of  course  she 
was  a  judge,  I  •  thought.  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  cotton  to  Bea- 
trice at  first,  but  so  was  every 
one  else,  and  it  was  a  bore  always 
struggling  with  a  dozen  fellows  for 
who  was  to  get  next  her  and  that 
And  at  last  one  night  Carlotta  said 
she  was  astonbhed  that  a  fellow 
of  my  'soul'  should  go  in  for 
Beatrice  ;  she  was  disappointed  in 
me,  she  said,  and  that  Beatrice  was 
a  vulgar  uneducated  little  milliner 
and  a  designing  toad,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  trials  of  her  lot  to 
be  associated  with  her,  but  that 
she  was  supported  by  the  divine 
aspirations  of  genius  ;  and  then  she 
cried  a  little,  and  told  me  about 
Beatrice's  garlic  and  'h's,'  though 
of  course  I  knew  about  them ;  and 
then  she  said  that  it  had  been  one 
of  her  few  comforts  in  this  desolate 
island  to  believe  that  the  only  man 
with  a  spark  of  genius  (meaning 
me,  ha,  ha !)  had  recognised  a 
kindred  spark  in  her,  and  so  on. 
But  now  she  saw  she  was  mistaken, 
and  must  try  to  bear  it  as  best  she 
might  Then  she  cried  again,  and 
went  on  humbugging  me,  and  I 
swallowing  it  all,  till  I  swore  I 
quite  agreed  with  her  about  Bea- 
trice (who  had  snubbed  me  two  or 
three  times,  by  the  by),  and  that  I 
recognised  the  spark  of  genius  and 
all  that,  and  thought  her  the  clever- 
est and  handsomest  woman  of  the 
day.  She  did  look  uncommon  well, 
by  Jove  !  And  then  she  asked  to 
call  me  '  Adolphus,'  and  I  was  to 
call  her  '  Carlotta ; '  and  that  was 
settled.  And  then  she  cried  again, 
and  thought  I  must  'think  her 
bold/  and  I  said  'No;'  and  she 
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said  something  about '  angelic  boy/ 
and  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  a  lot 
of  gammon  I  didn't  understand, 
though  I  thought  it  all  rery  fine. 
Then  she  came  and  sat  close  by 
me,  and  once,  when  she  was  crjring 
(she  had  two  or  three  rouncb  of 
that  kind  of  thing),  she  dropped 
her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  left 
no  end  of  a  white  powdery  mark 
on  my  shell-jacket.  I  know  the 
old  crocodile  wanted  me  to  kiss 
her,  but  I  didn't  then.  May  the 
devil  fly  away  with  her!  After 
that  she  seemed  regularly  to  take 
me  over,  and  I  coidd  scarcely  call 
myself  my  own  master ;  I  wasn't 
— ^but  I  was  proud  of  it ;  and  as  I 
rode  along  with  her  I  liked  to  see 
fellows  looking  and  grinning.  I 
thought  they  were  saying,  'There 
goes  Borridge,  the  lucky  dog ! ' 

"  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  with  her 
every  day,  and  to  see  her  to  rehearsal 
and  back  from  rehearsal,  and  to  the 
play  and  back  from  the  play ;  and 
between  the  acts  she  required  cham- 
pagne,  and  would  take  it  from  no 
one's  hand  but  mine.  I  couldn't 
leave  her  side  for  an  instant  but  she 
was  holloaing  out,  *  Where's  Adol- 
phust'  so  it  became  a  sort  of  by- 
word in  the  garrison  when  anybody 
wanted  anybody;  and  one  night 
Jack  Whitecroft  of  the  Artillery  got 
screwed,  and  when  Carlotta  came 
on  by  herself  as  what- do- you- 
call-her,  in  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons,'  in 
a  solemn  part,  he  holloaed  out, 
'  Where's  Adolphus?'  and  the  house 
nearly  came  down;  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  wasn't  proud  of  that 
too. 

*' All  the  time  I  was  tired  to  death 
of  her,  but  she  seemed  immensely 
fond  of  me,  and  I  was  proud  of  that 
and  the  whole  thing,  and  stuck  to 
it.  Her  birthday  came,  and  I  gave 
a  big  dinner  (it  was  her  twenty- 
second  birthday  she  said)  in  her 
honour,  and  presented  her  with  a 
diamond  bracelet  Then  she  asked 
me  to  write  her  some  verses ;  I  was 
ashamed  to  say  I  couldn't,  so  I  got 
Travers  to  write  some.  He  was  an 
awfully  clever,  chaffy  fellow,  and 
the  poem  was  full  of  the  biggest 


words  you  ever  saw  (I  didn't  under« 
stand  a  word  of  it);  but  somehow 
she  didn't  seem  to  like  the  verses, 
and  said  suddenly, '  On  your  hon- 
our, did  you  write  thisf'  and  of 
course  I  was  obliged  to  say  *  No,' 
and  that  Fred  Travers  had  written 
them ;  and  she  would  never  speak 
to  Fred  aeain.  Fred  had  put 
some  of  his  horrid  chaff  in  them,  I 
suspect. 

"As  the  time  began  to  draw  on  for 
them  to  go  away,  she  seemed  to  get 
fonder  and  fonder  of  me,  and  treated 
my  opinion  with  immense  respect, 
and  kept  asking  me  how  I  thought 
such  and  such  a  passage  ought  to 
be  spouted,  and  what  flowers  and 
dresses  she  should  wear.  Then  she 
asked  my  advice  about  her  future 
plans.  She  was  disgusted  with  her 
present  life  she  said  —  wanted  to 
leave  the  stage,  but  didn't  know 
what  on  earth  to  do.  She  could 
not  go  to  her  father ;  he  had  held 
high  diplomatic  appointments,  but 
in  a  personal  quarrel  at  cards  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  he  bad  per- 
mitted himself  to  strike  his  Majesty 
across  the  table.  The  result  was, 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  mines  in 
Siberia,  and  she  was  left  friendless, 
friendless !  then  she  would  cry,  and, 
by  Jupiter,  I  believe  I  used  to  cry 
too.  At  last  one  day  she  said  she 
had  something  very  important  to 
consult  me  about,  but  I  must  try 
to  be  calm — would  I  promise  to  be 
calm  1  I  swore  I  would,  and  she  told 
me  that  she  had  just  had  an  offer 
of  marriage  there — in  the  island — 
and  that  the  suitor  held  the  highest 
rank.  He  had  never  spoken  to  her, 
but  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  her  on  the  stage ;  and  his 
official  position  making  it  impos- 
sible for  hira  to  come  to  ner  person- 
ally, he  had  written  offering  her  his 
heart  and  hand.  She  was  not  at 
liberty  to  divulge  his  name,  but  I 
might  guess ;  and  said  as  much  as  led 
me  to  understand  that  it  was  either 
the  governor  or  one  of  the  briga- 
dier&  Then  she  cried  out,  *  How  pale 
you  are  ! ' — but  I  swear  I  wasn't — 
and  ran  and  got  a  big  glass  of  sher- 
ry, and  made  me  toss  it  off    Then 
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she  told  me  to  be  calm,  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  bear  ber  to  go  on, 
and  I  said,  '  Of  course  I  could.' 
So  she  went  on  and  told  me  that 
he  (meaning  the  governor  or  one  of 
the  brigadiers)  was  awfully  jealous 

of  me,  and  that  his  aides-de- 

she  meant  his  emissaries — ^were  al- 
ways watching  outside  the  windows, 
and  what  should  I  advise  her  to 
do. 

"  Now,  Donald,  I  didn't  care  a 
straw  about  the  woman,  but  some- 
how the  idea  of  one  of  these  big- 
wigs wanting  to  marry  her  made 
me  prouder  of  her  being  so  taken 
up  with  me ;  and  I  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  her  marrying  any  one  else 
— heaven  knows  why. 

"  So  I  said  it  would  be  sacrificing 
her  youth  and  beauty  to — to  some- 
thing or  other,  and  she  cried  and 
said  I  had  a  noble  soul,  and  that 
thcU  was  conclusive ;  and  she  tore 
up  a  pink  note,  which  I  supposed 
to  be  his  note,  and  trode  upon  it, 
and  bawled  out,  'Love  conquers 
all ! '  Then  she  gave  me  another  big 
glass  of  sherry,  and  said  she  had 
felt  certain  my  feelings  would  be 
outraged,  and  I  vowed  they  were 
outraged,  and  that  I  should  like  to 
shoot  the  governor  or  one  of  the 
brigadiers.  At  that  moment  in 
came  Beatrice  Armine,  and  didn't 
Cariotta  look  savage  and  drop  into 
her) 

"  Nert  day  I  got  a  fever,  and  was 
confoundedly  iU.  Cariotta  sent 
me  notes  every  day — ^two  or  three 
times  a-day — ^and  splendid  bouquets, 
and  oranges  and  things ;  but  I  was 
ill  for  a  fortnight,  and  before  I  was 
up  again,  or  able  to  answer  her 
notes,  she  and  Beatrice  had  gone. 
Their  passages  had  been  taken  by 
the  committee,  you  see,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  go.  When  I  was 
getting  round,  the  colonel  came  to 
see  me — he  was  a  kind  old  boy ; 
and  after  he  had  asked  all  about 
my  illness  and  that,  he  said,  'It 
was  a  lucky  illness  for  you,  my  boy, 
and  all  your  friends  ought  to  be 
glad  of  it.'  I  said,  *  Why  ? '  and  he 
said, '  It  saved  you  from  that  fiend 


of  a  woman,  by  all  I  can  hear ;'  and 
I  blazed  out  at  the  colonel  and  told 
him  he  must  retract  that  word,  and 
he  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  said 
that  if  I  did  not  like  the  word,  of 
course  he  would,  but  that  he  was 
deuced  glad  she  was  off.  That  put 
me  on  my  mettle,  and  I  said  tJiat 
if  it  suited  me  to  see  her,  of 
course  I  could  still  do  so.  And  he 
said,  '  How]'  and  I  said,  'GU>  on 
leave,  of  course.'  Then  the  colo- 
nel's back  got  up,  and  he  said  he 
would  take  uncommon  good  care 
I  got  no  leave,  if  that  was  what  I 
was  going  to  be  at,  and  left  me.  I 
was  a  good  deal  spoiled  by  this 
time  and  savage,  and  sick  of  Malta, 
and  I  wanted  a  change,  and  per- 
haps I  did  miss  Cariotta.  So  that 
very  day  I  wrote  and  accepted  an 
exchange  I  had  been  offered  into 

the  Hussars,  then  in  India. 

The  colonel  couldn't  stop  that,  you 
know.  He  was  awfully  good  when 
I  was  going  away.  He  said,  '  I'm 
sorry  you're  going,  Dolly,  and  we're 
all  sorry ;  I  think  you're  fooUsb, 
but  every  one  must  judge  for  him- 
self. I  wish  you  luck,  and  if  you 
wish  it  for  yourself  steer  clear  of 
that  theatrical  friend  of  yours,  my 
boy.'  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had! 
Well,  I  went  home  with  six  months' 
leave  to  England,  and  to  join  my 
regiment  in  India  when  that  ex- 
pired. I  went  to  London  first,  and 
found  Cariotta  in  swell  rooms  in 
Half-Moon  Street.  She  had  a  jolly 
little  brougham,  and  everything  in 
great  style.  She  was  as  fond  of  me 
as  ever,  but  she  said  she  was  writing 
a  tragedy  and  awfully  busy.  Charles 
Kean  was  to  act  in  it,  and  was  so  im- 
patient to  begin  that  he  gave  her  no 
peace ;  and  therefore  she  could  only 
see  me  at  certain  times,  and  mustn't 
be  seen  out  with  me,  or  Charles 
Kean  would  think  she  was  idling, 
and  it  was  so  important  to  keep  in 
with  him.  I  smelt  tobacco  two  or 
three  times  in  her  room,  and  one 
day  saw  no  end  of  a  sweU  cigar-case 
on  her  table,  with  an  earl's  coronet 
and  the  letter  M  on  it,  and  she 
said  Charles  Kean  had  been  there 
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bullyragging  her  about  her  tragedy, 
and  had  foigotten  it  in  his  rage. 
Then  I  noticed  to  her  that  it  was 
odd  he  should  have  a  coronet  and 
M  on  his  case;  and  she  laughed 
and  said  it  was  a  good  joke — a 
capital  joke;  that  Kean  had  stolen 
it  in  fun  from  Charles  Matthews, 
who,  she  supposed  I  knew,  had 
lately  been  made  a  count  by  the 
French  Emperor  for  his  masterly 
interpretation  of  Sir  Charles  Cold- 
stream in  French.  WeU,  she  was  as 
fond  of  me  as  ever ;  but  there  was 
so  much  bother  and  mystery  and 
trouble  about  seeing  her  I  got  sick 
of  it,  and  left  town  and  went  away 
down  to  my  grandmother's  in  Rut- 
landshire, promising,  however,  to 
see  Carlotta  before  I  left  for  India. 
I  heard  nothing  of  her  for  three 
months,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
her  letters  came  pouring  in  day 
after  day,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
bangers  to  my  grandmother  about 
theoL  She  was  on  the  old  tack 
again — ^wanted  to  consult  me  on  a 
very  delicate  matter  which  could 
not  be  committed  to  writing;  and 
when  was  I  going  up  to  town,  and 
how  was  I  going  out  to  India,  what 
ahip,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  I 
stayed  down  in  Rutlandshire  till 
the  last  moment ;  I  was  going  round 
the  Cape  in  a  steamer — I  preferred 
that  to  overland — and  I  didn't  get 
to  town  till  two  days  before  we  were 
to  sail  from  Gravesend.  I  found 
Carlotta  in  very  dingy  lodgings  in 
Greek  Street,  Soho,  this  time,  and 
she  explained  that  she  was  living 
there  to  be  near  the  refugees,  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to 
rescue  her  governor  from  the  Sibe- 
rian mines,  and  that  she  was  plotting 
night  and  day  with  the  refugees. 

**  While  I  was  with  her  a  villan- 
ons-looking  man,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door  without 
knocking,  and  seeing  me,  grinned, 
tapped  his  nose,  and  went  out,  say- 
ing something  about  his  name  being 
'easy'  and  his  spirit  'fly,'  in  re- 
markably good  English,  though  a 
little  vulgar  I  thought,  considering 


he  was  a  foreigner — Count  Arnold 
Doldorouski,  a  Pole,  she  said,  and  a 
colonel  of  cavalry  once,  and  who 
had  sworn  by  the  beud  of  Fonia- 
towski,  or  some  fellow  of  that  sort, 
to  rescue  her  governor  from  the 
mine,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I 
noticed  that  her  room  and  the  pas- 
sage were  all  blocked  up  with 
trunks  and  boxes  packed  and  cord- 
ed, and  I  said  to  her,  *  You  look  as 
if  you  were  on  the  wing,  like  me, 
Carlotta;'  and  she  said, '  I  am  on 
the  wing,  and  liker  you  than  you 
think  for,'  and  laughed.  Then  I 
said, '  Where  are  you  off  to  ) '  and 
she  said,  'I  asked  you  six  weeks 
ago  to  come  up  and  give  me  your 
advice  upon  a  very  delicate  sub- 
ject, and  you  never  came.  I  was 
dreadfully  harassed,  so  I  was  obliged, 
for  the  first  time  since  I  have  known 
you,  to  decide  for  myself.  I*m  go- 
ing to  India.'  *  To  India  I'  'Yes, 
to  India ; '  and  wasn't  it  an  odd 
coincidence,  she  said.  But  the 
strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that  she 
was  going  in  the  same  ship  with 
me — there  was  a  coincidence  for 
me,  if  I  liked.  They  had  actually 
taken  her  passage  in  the  Golden 
Fleece !  We  agreed  that  perhaps  it 
teas  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
on  record;  and  then  I  asked  her 
what  she  was  going  to  do  in  India. 
She  said  tkcU  was  the  delicate 
matter  she  had  wished  to  consult 
me  about — that  she  hoped  I  would 
really  be  calm,  and  not  try  to  shake 
her  resolution,  for  that  it  was  all 
settled,  and  I  had  only  myself  to 
thank:  she  was  going  out  to  be 
married.  '  Married ! '  But  I  didn't 
seem  to  care  twopence,  and  asked, 
'Who  tor  She  said  that  she 
wasn't  at  liberty  to  divulge  the 
name,  but  it  began  with  W,  and 
perhaps  I  might  guess  when  she 
told  me  that  he  was  a  person  of  the 
highest  ofiicial  position  in  the  civil 
service,  who  hsid  got  into  trouble 
about  indigo  three  years  ago.  But 
I  couldn't  guess;  and  she  said  he 
had  been  home  on  furlough  about 
that  time,  and  having  seen  her  on 
the  stage,  had  fallen  desperately  in 
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love  with  her,  and  had  pined  ever 
since  in  volantary  exile  on  one  of  the 
Himalayas,  mach  to  the  regret  of 
the  Gbvernor-Gleneral  and  Council, 
who  had  vainly  attempted  to  get 
him  to  come  down.  At  laat  he  had 
written  to  her  in  desperation,  and 
asked  her  to  go  out  to  him,  saying, 
'  Restore  me  to  my  country  and  to 
myself ! ' 

'' What  was  she  to  do  1  She  had 
no  friends.  I  would  not  go  to  her. 
The  attempt  to  rescue  her  papa 
from  the  mine  might  be  abortive. 
She  was  dissatisfied  with  this  life, 
which  was  a  precarious  one.  Kean 
had  thrown  over  her  tragedy.  She 
was  misunderstood  and  disappoint- 
ed on  every  hand;  and  she  had  re- 
solved to  cast  in  her  lot  in  the  far- 
shining  East  with  one  who  had 
sworn  to  love  and  cherish  her  for 
ever. 

*^  She  looked  veiy  hard  at  me  as 
she  finished,  and  said, '  Don't  try  to 
dissuade  me,  dear  Adolpbus  1  bear 
the  pane — it  is  for  my  good.'  And 
I  said,  "l  won't  dissuade  you ;  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart' 
Then  she  gave  a  scream  and  fainted, 
and  had  hysterics — two  or  three,  in 
fact — and  the  Count  came  back  and 
put  his  head  in  and  said,  '  You'U 
have  every  blessed  bobby  in  town 
about  the  house  if  you  don't  shut 
up  that  blarmed  squalling.'  Then 
she  came  to  at  once,  and  said, 
'Adolphus!  leave  me!  I  have  been 
deceived  in  you — cruel,  cruel  man ! ' 
And  I  said,  ^  What  the  deuce  had 
I  done)'  and  she  stamped  her 
foot  and  screamed  out, '  Qo,  viper ! ' 
So  I  went ;  and  the  Count  met  me 
at  the  door  and  asked  me  to  lend 
him  five  shillings,  which  I  did,  he 
remarking  that  she  (Carlotta)  seem- 
ed to  be  ^  a  little  spotty  about  the 
back,'  which  I  then  believed  to  be 
a  Polish  idiom  literally  translated. 
Next  day  I  got  down  to  Gravesend, 
and  got  all  my  traps  on  board. 
There  were  only  about  five-and- 
twenty  passengers,  but  no  Carlotta 
among  theuL  The  time  was  just 
up,  when  a  boat  came  off  full  of 
luggage,  and  there  was   Carlotta 


dressed  like  an  archduchess  and 
looking  really  stunning.  She  had 
a  maid  with  her,  who  was  as  drunk 
as  a  fiddler,  and  had  to  be  hoisted 
up  with  ropes  and  things.  The 
Count  was  with  her  too,  looking 
awfully  seedy,  all  in  black,  with  a 
frockcoat  and  a  black  stock,  and 
no  linen  visible — which  is  rather  a 
way  Polish  counts  have,  isn't  itf 
So  they  bustled  about,  and  got  her 
things  stowed  away,  and  her  maid 
under  hatches ;  and  then  the  skip- 
per holloaed  out,  'All  shore-boats 
off ! '  I  heard  the  Count  say  to  her, 
'  Bye,  bye;  wish  you  luck — mind  the 
rhino,'  which  I  thought  deuced  odd 
and  familiar ;  and  he  scuttled  down 
into  his  boat,  and  Carlotta  put  her 
head  over,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
'You'll  telegraph  the  first  intelli- 
gence from  Siberia.' .  I  only  heard 
the  Count's  answer  indistinctly, 
there  was  such  a  row  of  steam  and 
things,  but  it  sounded  like  '  Walk- 
er ! '  and  then, '  the  flimsies  regular, 
or  I'll  split— I  will,  by  gum ! '  She 
explained  to  me  after,  that  they  (the 
refugees  and  plotters)  had  a  cipher 
and  a  cant  language,  which  they 
always  used  in  discussing  politicid 
secrets,  so  I  concluded  the  Count 
must  have  been  alluding  to  some  of 
the  arrangements  for  getting  her 
papa  out  of  the  mine. 

"The  first  night  she  only  gave 
me  a  haughty  bow,  and  wouldn't 
speak  a  word,  and  then  for  a  week 
I  didn't  see  her — she  was  ill  in  her 
cabin,  like  every  one  else  almost ; 
but  the  first  time  she  came  on  deck 
she  walked  up  to  me  and  held  out 
her  hand  and  said,  'Forgive  and 
forget,  Adolphus  ;  I  was  hasty  and 
impetuous,  and  did  not  do  justice 
to  the  disinterested  way  you  con- 
cealed your  agony :  you  were 
brusque— it  was  painful  to  me,  but 
I  should  have  respected  the  gener- 
ous mask  with  which  you  covered 
your  disappointment.'  She  was 
always  harping  away  about  my  • 
agony  and  disappointment,  when, 
in  fact,  I  was  as  jolly  as  a  sand- 
boy; but  it  didn't  matter  to  me, 
and  seemed  to  please  her,  so  what 
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was  the  odds  ?  In  a  very  few  days 
we  were  on  the  old  Malta  footing 
again.  She  never  let  me  out  of  her 
Bight  All  the  other  women  were 
as  ngly  as  sin,  so  all  the  men  paid 
her  no  end  of  attention.  She  was 
a  showy  woman,  mind  you,  and 
fellows  are  hard  up  for  something 
to  do  at  sea  when  they're  not  sleep- 
ing or  eating.  At  first  she  rather 
took  up  with  one  or  two  of  them. 
There  was  a  tea-planter,  and  an 
Indian  officer,  and  a  doctor  she 
carried  on  with  for  a  bit ;  and  then, 
hang  it !  I  got  on  my  mettle,  and 
resolved  to  show  these  fellows  they 
hadn't  a  chance.  So  I  went  in  for 
her  again  in  the  old  way,  and  made 
all  the  others  wild,  and  I  liked  that 
I  got  her  to  turn  the  doctor  out  of 
bis  seat  at  meab,  which  was  next 
to  mine,  and  give  it  up  to  her,  and 
she  sat  beside  me  all  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  Then  I  used  to  carry  up  my 
arm-chair  to  the  deck  for  her  when 
it  was  fine,  and  wouldn't  let  her  use 
any  other  x>erson's ;  and  if  there 
was  a  little  sea  on,  I  used  to  give 
her  my  arm  up  and  down  the  deck. 
How  the  other  women  used  to  scowl 
and  sneer  and  whisper  1  but  I  liked 
that  too.  Then  she  quarrelled  with 
all  the  women,  and  quarrelled  with 
the  men,  and  made  me  quarrel  with 
them,  and  had  a  row  with  the 
captain  about  her  light  at  night, 
and  set  me  at  hiuL  He  was  a  good 
fellow  the  skipper,  but  I  had  a 
joUy  row  with  him.  While  we 
were  jawing  about  the  light,^  he 
said,  'Who  the  deuce  is  this  empress 
who  is  to  have  special  indulgences 
on  board  the  Fleece  f  and  I  said, 
•  D — n  the  Fleece  I '  and  that  she  was 
a  very  different  lot  from  what  the 
Fleece  carried  in  general ;  and  be 
said, '  He  hoped  so.'  And  I  said, 
'Whyl'  and  he  said  he  thought 
she  was  '  a  queer  one.'  Then  I  told 
him  to  explain  himself,  and  he  said, 
'  Do  you  see  any  green  in  my  eye, 
youngster)'  and  I  said,  'D — n 
his  eye,  and  not  to  call  me  young- 
ster.' Then  we  had  a  tremendous 
tnm-up ;  he  swore  he  would  report 
me  to  the  adjutant-general,  and  I 


swore  I'd  have  him  up  before  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  then  he  roared  out 
laughing  and  went  away  forward. 
But  it  was  hot  water  for  me  after 
that,  all  the  voyage;  it  was  not 
pleasant,  I  can  tell  you.  The  only 
comfort  I  had  was,  that  all  the  men 
were  as  jealous  as  tigers  of  me.  As 
the  voyage  began  to  draw  to  an  end 
she  got  awfully  low  and  moping, 
and  cried  very  much  ;  and  I  asked 
her  what  the  row  was.  Then  she 
told  me  she  had  terrible  misgivings 
about  the  marriage  ;  that  she  feared 
she  had  mistaken  her  feelings,  and 
that  her  strength  would  fail  her; 
that  she  sometimes  felt  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  *  person  in  the 
highest  official  position  in  the  civil 
service '  to  give  him  her  hand  when 
her  heart  could  never  be  his.  One 
night  in  the  dusk  we  were  sitting 
on  deck  together,  and  she  was  say- 
ing all  this;  and  that,  as  for  her 
own  feelings,  of  course  happiness 
was  banished  from  her  heart  for 
ever,  and  that  probably  it  would 
be  better  if  its  desolate  beatings 
were  stilled  for  evermore,  and  she 
laid  at  rest  in  an  Orient  grave, 
over  which  no  one  would  drop  a 
tear;  and  she  cried  awfully,  and 
popped  her  head  down  on  my 
shoulder.  I  was  confoundedly  cut 
up,  and  said,  *  Don't  cry,  Carlotta  ; 
it's  sure  to  be  all  right  You'll  find 
the  person  in  the  highest  official 
position  will  turn  out  a  tnunp,  and 
no  mistake.' 

''But  she  moaned  and  sobbed, 
and  kept  saying,  'No,  no,  no;  lay 
me  in  an  Orient  grave ! '  At  last 
I  got  cut  up  with  a  vengeance, 
and — and  I  kissed  her — I  did — I 
wanted  to  soothe  her,  I  was  so 
sorry  for  her,  so  I  kissed  her,  and 
said,  'Don't  cry,  my  darling,  I  can't 
bear  it'  The  moment  I  did  this 
she  jumped  up  with  a  scream,  and 
cried,  '  I'm  ruined  1  I'm  undone  I 
Look  there !  look  there  ! '  I  looked, 
but  I  could  see  nothing  but  the 
captain's  parrot  taking  his  even- 
ing stroll  on  the  quarter-deck. 
•What  was  itl'  I  said.  'Oh  I' 
said  she,  sitting  down  and  panting, 
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with  both  hands  on  her  heart 
— *oh!  it's  all  over  now;  my 
character's  gone  :  that  Mrs  Gliga- 
by  was  looking  oat  of  the  cabin 
door  and  saw  ns.  O  Adolphus, 
you've  destroyed  mel  yoa 
wicked,  wicked  man  ! '  I  swore 
I  hadn't  seen  Mrs  Gligsby,  and 
went  into  the  cabin  to  look  after 
her,  and  there  she  was  on  the  off 
side  of  the  table,  with  her  back  to 
the  wall,  calmly  playing  whist  with 
the  captain  and  two  others — so  it 
cooldn't  have  been  her.  But  Car- 
lotta  wouldn't  be  comforted,  and 
insisted  that  Mrs  Qligsby  had  been 
there,  and  had  harked  back  to  the 
whiBt  all  as  a  blind,  for  that  she 
was  cunning  and  deceitful  and 
vindictive,  and  I  would  see  what  I 
would  see. 

"At  last  we  got  to  'the  Sand- 
heads'  and  took  our  pilot  on  board, 
and  our  letters  came  down;  and 
Carlotta  made  a  tremendous  shindy 
when  there  were  none  for  her,  and 
had  hysterics  all  the  way  up  the 
Hoogly  :  it  was  awful  the  way  she 
went  on. 

**  Well,  we  berthed  opposite  the 
Fort  No  end  of  people  came 
on  board  to  receive  their  friends ; 
and  such  a  bustle  and  such  a  row  1 
— ^nigger  servants  coming  to  look 
for  masters,  and  hotel  touts  and 
customhouse  officers,  and  all  that 
sort  of  business.  I  went  to  my 
cabin  to  finish  up  my  packing 
and  be  out  of  the  scrimmage;  and, 
after  a  bit,  went  up  on  dedc  to  see 
about  Carlotta's  aJTairs,  whom  I 
had  lost  sight  of  in  the  bustle.  By 
Jove,  sirl  there  she  was — ^"sitting 
huddled  up  beside  the  wheel — ^pale 
as  death,  her  eyes  quite  fixed,  and 
with  such  a  look  of  horror  and  de- 
spair, it  seemed  to  freeze  me.  I 
went  up  to  her  and  said,  '  Good 
God!  what's  the  matter)'  and  she 
said,  quite  calmly,  but  in  a  dread- 
ful voice,  'Go  away,  and  let  me 
die ! '  and  then  I  found  that  the 
person  in  the  highest  official  posi- 
tion, &c.,  hadn't  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and,  by  degrees,  that  she  had 
no  money — not  a  stiver;  and  she 


and  her  maid  each  had  a  long  tic 
with  the  steward.  Well,  what  could 
I  do  )  Of  course  I  paid  her  bill 
and  drove  her  to  Spence's  Hotel, 
and  established  her  there  with  her 
woman,  and  told  her  not  to  be  un- 
happy, for  that  I  had  lots  of  tin, 
and  would  be  delighted  to  be  her 
banker  tlQ  the  person  in  the  highest, 
iic.f  turned  up ;  and  then  I  drove 
off  to  the  Great  Eastern  myself. 

"  The  next  day  I  went  over  to 
see  about  her.  Her  maid  came 
down  and  said,  'What  was  to  be 
doner  her  mistress  had  had  some 
bad  news  that  morning,  and  was 
nearly  out  of  her  mind — 'What 
was  she  to  do ? '  'I  didn't  know,' 
I  said,  'unless  I  could  see  her 
mistress — could  I  see  her  f  The 
maid  didn't  think  she  was  calm 
enough  then ;  I  had  better  call  back 
in  an  hour  or  so,  and  so  I  did.  Car- 
lotta was  sitting  in  a  great  empty 
cheerless  room;  her  eyes  were  red 
and  her  face  white  as  death,  and 
her  hair  all  tumbled.  She  looked 
so  wretched,  so  desolate,  who  could 
have  helped  pitying  her)  I  did 
from  my  heart,  as  I  thought,  'Poor 
thing!  what  lines  for  her !  to  be  so 
far  away  from  home — a  woman — by 
herself — without  friends  or  money 
— ^waiting  to  be  married  to  a  fel- 
low who  begins  by  allowing  her  to 
arrive  in  this  devil  of  a  country 
without  a  welcome ! '  '  Carlotta,'  I 
said, '  what  is  the  matter,  my  poor 
girl)'  but  she  didn't  speaL  I 
asked  her  again,  but  she  only 
moaned  out, '  I  wbh  I  were  dead  1  I 
wish  to  heaven  I  were  dead !  I  am 
disgraced,  dishonoured,  betrayed ! ' 
I  took  her  hand— it  felt  like  a  bit 
of  lead.  'Tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened,' I  said.  She  raised  her 
head  for  a  moment  and  pointed  to 
a  note  that  lay  on  the  table.  It 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  crump- 
ling and  biting  and  crying  over 
it — and  so  she  had,  I  don't  doubt 
'Amitoreadit)'  Iasked;andshe 
made  a  sign  that  I  was.  Here  it  is, 
Donald.  I've  kept  it,  you  see,  in — 
in  hopes  of — I  don't  know  what," 
and  he  read  it : — 
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"  *  Madam,— I  came  to  Calcutta 
to  meet  you  yesterday,  bat  an  acci- 
dent made  me  late  in  reaching  the 
steamer,  and  when  I  did  reach  it 
you  were  gone.  I  do  not  regret 
the  accident  now,  as  it  has  been 
the  means  of  preventing  me  from 
taking  a  step  which  I  should,  no 
doubt,  have  lived  to  regret  bitterly. 
Making  inquiries  on  board  the 
ship  as  to  your  movements,  I  was 
informed  by  a  very  sensible  person, 
who  gave  her  name  as  Gligsby,  that 
yon  had  hurriedly  left  the  ship  with 
a  Hussar  officer — a  Lieutenant 
Bnrridge;  and  on  my  expressing 
surprise,  she  said  that,  in  her  opin- 
ion, you  would  have  left  sooner  if 
there  had  been  any  land  touched 
at;  for  that  of  all  the  "discreditable 
conduct,"  as  she  expressed  it,  your 
conduct  with  this  officer  was  the 
most  discreditable  she  had  ever 
witnessed.  '^  Billings  and  cooings,'' 
she  said,  mom,  noon,  and  night; 
and,  what  was  worse,  ''frequent 
kisungs  almost  in  public."  That, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  should 
decline  to  fulfil  my  engagement 
will  scarcely  surprise  you.  I  regret 
the  trouble  you  have  been  put  to 
in  coming  out ;  but  Lieutenant 
Bnrridge  will,  no  doubt,  indemnify 
you  for  that ;  and  I  can  only  say 
that,  if  he  has  one  spark  of  honour, 
one  ray  of  finer  feeling,  one  iota  of 
humanity  left,  he  will  make  to  you 
the  only  reparation  which,  as  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  he  can  do,  by 
marrying  you  himself  without  a 
moment's  delay. — I  am  yours,  d;c., 
"'T.  W. 

« 'P.51— I  should  add  that  the 
captain  of  the  ship  fully  corrobo- 
rates the  painful  statement  of  Mrs 
Gligsby.' 

^  *'  When  I  read  this  there  was  a 
kind  of  mist  came  over  my  eyes, 
and  all  sorts  of  things  flashed 
through  my  mind  as  quick  as  Ught- 
niog.  Did  I  want  to  marry  Car- 
lotta  !  No,  certainly  not.  I  didn't 
care  for  her,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
many  at  all  then.    I  was  young 


and  rich,  and  had  large  prospects, 
and  I  had  very  soon  learned  the 
value  of  these  things  in  the  world. 
A  marriage  like  this  would  be  a 
flooring  thing  for  all  my  after-life. 
I  could  never  shake  it  ofiT — never. 
Then  I  looked  at  her,  so  desolate, 
so  ill  used,  so  heartbroken,  and,  as 
I  believed,  so  fond  of  me,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  'If  I  forsake  this 
poor  woman  in  her  grief,  when  she 
has  lost  all  her  prospects  through 
me,  I  am  the  most  selfish  scoundrel 
in  the  world,  and  would  deserve  to 
be  drummed  out ;  and  I'll  stick  to 
her — so  help  me  God  1  I  will.'  All 
this  passed  in  a  moment  Then  I 
knelt  down  beside  her,  and  put  my 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  said, 
'  Don't  cry,  darling,'  but  she  cried 
all  the  more ;  and  I  said, '  Carlotta, 
will  you  let  me  comfort  you  1  Will 
you  let  me  take  the  place  of  this 
scoundrel '  (meaning  the  person  in 
the  highest  official  position)  'who 
has  betrayed  you?'  Then  she 
looked  up — so  sad  and  wearied  she 
looked — and  said,  'No,  Adolphus, 
I  love  you  too  fondly  to  wish  you 
to  sacrifice  your  life  to  mine.  Be- 
cause I  am  wretched,  why  should 
you  be  1  I  can't  accept  a  husband 
without  his  love, — ^and  yours,  I 
know,  I  haven't  got.'  I  thought 
this  very  noble  and  disinterested  of 
her,  and  I  cried  out, '  But  I  do  love 
you,  Carlotta — I  swear  I  do '  (and 
I  believed  it  for  five  minutes), '  and 
if  you'll  take  me,  here  I  am.  I'll 
do  my  best  to  make  you  happy,  and 
be  a  good  husband  to  you  as  long 
as  I  live.' 

"Then  she  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  said  I  had  raised  her 
from  the  dead— that  she  cared  for 
nothing  dse,  now  I  said  that  I 
loved  her — that  she  was  perfectly 
happy,  only  would  I  mind  saying 
it  again  and  again  ?  I  did  so.  I 
vowed  and  swore  that  I  adored  her, 
and  I  kissed  her  like — ^like — a  good 
deal,  and  then  we  had  tiffin.  I 
went  out  after  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage,  and  then 
we  rode  in  'the  Course.'  I  was 
in  a  sort  of  dream ;  I  remember 
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the  band  playing  there — a  sweet 
kind  of  air,  and  rather  a  sad  one, 
and  it  seemed  to  say,  'You've 
cooked  your  goose,  Dolly,  my  boy, 
and  all  your  jolly  days  are  over.' 
By  Qeorge  !  the  band  was  right 

"Three  days  after,  we  were  mar- 
ried in  the  church  in  Fort  William ; 
yon  know  the  church,  Donald  %  I 
didn't  know  a  soul,  no  more  did 
Carlotta;  and  as  she  couldn't  ask 
'the  person  in  the,  kc^  to  give 
her  away,  I  boned  the  doctor 
whose  seat  she  had  taken  on  board 
the  Fleece,  and  he  cave  her  away. 

"We  had  a  little  make-believe 
marriage  d^tHntrBX  the  hotel  after. 
Gad  1  how  miserable  I  was !  The 
doctor  got  screwed,  and  insisted  on 
making  speeches,  I  remember — 
though  we  were  only  three — ^pro- 
posed 'The  Queen'  and  'The 
Rest  of  the  Royal  Family,'  '  The 
Army  and  Navy,'  *  The  Church,' 
^c.  kc,  and  kept  cheering  away 
like  fun,  all  by  himself;  and 
brought  in  a  punkah-wallah,  and 
told  him  to  return  thanks  for  the 
Church,  because  he  was  'japan- 
ned,' he  said,  like  a  parson ;  and  he 
kicked  the  beggar  down-stairs  be- 
cause he  wouldn't  do  it — couldn't, 
you  know,  of  course— and  dropped 
an  ice-pail  after  him ;  and  the  Land- 
lord came  up,  and  we  had  a  row. 
Oh,  it  was  horrible !  it's  all  like 
a  bad  dream.  I  recollect  trifling 
little  things  as  if  it  was  yesterday, 
and  I  remember  thinking  how  un- 
like it  all  was  to  what  a  good  man's 
and  a  good  woman's  marriage 
ought  to  be.  But  Carlotta  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  we  drove  down 
in  the  evening  to  Barrackpore, 
and  went  to  the  hotel  there  for 
the  honeymoon.  The  honeymocm 
didn't  last  long — only  three  days. 
I  had  reported  myself  in  Calcutta, 
of  course,  and  in  fact  got  leave,  you 
know,  to  go  away  from  the  town 
for  a  week,  leaving  my  address  in 
case  I  was  wanted.  My  regiment 
was  up  country,  but  I  was  to  march 
up  in  charge  of  detachments  or 
something,  whenever  there  was 
anything  to  go.  It  was  the  Mutiny- 


time,  and  no  fellow  could  travel  up 
country  like  a  gentleman  then,  I 
can  tell  you.  Every  one  had  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheeL  Well, 
we  had  been  honeymooning  at 
Barrackpore  for  three  days — Lord, 
how  sick  I  was  of  it ! — when  an  or- 
derly arrived  with  a  thundering 
official  for  me. 

"  I  was  to  march  up  country  with 
a  mixed  draft  in  forty-eight  hours. 
I  didn't  know  what  the  deuce  to  do 
with  Carlotta.  You  see  I  had  made 
no  preparations,  because  the  mar- 
riage had  come  off  so  suddenly. 
But  in  we  went  to  Calcutta,  and 
put  up  at  Spence's  ;  and  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  consult  the  regi- 
mental agent,  and  I  did.  He  looked 
gloomy  at  first,  and  said,  patronia- 
ingly,  he  didn't  see  what  was  to  be 
donej  leaving  a  lady  at  an  hotel 
was-  an  expensive  business  for  a 
subaltern,  and  there  were  no  lodg- 
ings in  Calcutta.  I  said,  '  Lodg- 
ings, be  hanged !  I  must  take  a 
house  for  her,  of  course.'  He 
laughed  and  said,  'Who's  to  pay 
the  piper  ? '  and  I  flared  up 
and  said,  '  Who  should  pay  the 
piper  for  a  man's  wife  but  a 
man  himself)'  And  he  fum- 
bled his  keys  and  things  in  his 
pocket,  and  said,  coolly,  '  You 
have  private  means,  perhaps ;  but 
rent  here  is  enormous :  it  would 
take  more  than  your  whole  pay, 
for  it  isn't  even  full  batta  down 
here.'  I  said,  'Yes,  of  course  I 
have  private  means;  I  have  four 
thousand  a -year,  and  as  much 
more  as  ever  I  like  from  my 
grandmother.'  Then  his  manner 
changed  at  once — I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  ever  met  a  fellow  of  that 
sort,  Donald,  whose  manner  didn't 
change  when  he  found  I  was  coiny. 
Coin  can  do  a  lot  of  things,  but  it 
can't  make  me  happy  now,  con- 
found it  Well,  he  h^came  as  civil 
as  possible,  and  I  gave  him  a  letter 
from  my  bankers  at  home;  and 
then  he  wanted  me  to  tiffin,  and 
come  and  live  with  him  —  and 
have  a  brandy-and-soda  then  and 
there,  and  a  weed,  all  among  hia 
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ledgers  and  things.  He  was  very 
usefol,  and  took  any  amount  of 
trouble,  and  found  a  very  nice 
house  before  next  forenoon,  in 
Garden  Beach,  all  furnished  and 
ready  (in  fact,  I  believe  he  turned 
out  of  it  himself — the  rent  was  so 
enormous) ;  and  you  know  you  can 
get  servants  (of  a  sort)  by  whistling 
^ere ;  so  that  night  Carlotta  and  I 
took  up  house  in  our  new  abode. 
I  gave  her  an  unlimited  credit 
(like  a  fool)  with  the  agent,  and 
next  day  said  'Qood-bye.'  She 
cried,  of  course,  tremendously.  I 
can't  say  I  did ;  for  as  soon  as  we 
were  married  her  manner  and  style 
seemed  to  change,  and  I  saw  she 
was  a  horribly  coarse,  low-bred, 
vulgar  woman,  and  that  she  had 
been  acting  the  lady,  just  as  if  she 
were  on  the  stage,  all  the  time 
befora  She  could  act  like  fun, 
she  was  amazingly  clever.  So  I 
went  away  up  country  with  my 
draft,  and  I  thought  as  I  left  Cal- 
cutta, '  I  don't  care  if  I  never  come 
down  country  again.' 

"I  needn't  bore  you  with  the 
march  up.  At  Benares  they  took 
us  and  sent  us  off  with  a  'flying 
column,'  and  we  were  dodging 
about  after  rebels  for  nine  weeks  ; 
then  we  got  to  Allahabad,  and  off 
again  on  another  cruise,  and  so  on 
we  were  handed  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  all  through 
Central  India.  The  detachment 
was  separated  and  broken  up  by 
this  time,  for  they  boned  men  and 
officers  just  as  they  wanted  them, 
and  didn't  care  what  regiment  you 
belonged  to,  and  whether  you  were 
cavalry,  infantry,  or  artillery — but 
you  know  all  that  I  had  very 
affectionate  letters  from  Carlotta 
every  now  and  then ;  to  read  them 
you  would  have  believed  that  she 
spent  half  her  time  in  praying  for 
me,  and  the  other  half  in  bullying 
the  post-office  authorities  about 
not  getting  my  letters  regularly. 

''It  was  a  horrid  campaign — 
nothing  but  marches  and  forced 
marches — pelting  away  after  the 
mutineers  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 


just  as  if  we  were  in  Northern 
Europe  —  night  alarms  and  day 
alarms — short  commons  and  long 
fasts — fever,  ague,  cholera,  and  sun- 
stroke,— that  was  about  the  pro- 
gramme. Deuced  little  fighting. 
Now  and  then  we  got  a  chance, 
and  blazed  at  them  at  long  range  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  they  were  two 
hundred  to  one,  they  would  stand 
up  to  their  suns — then  there  was  a 
rush  and  a  little  bayoneting ;  but 
it  was  all  over  in  a  minute  or  two, 
and  they  were  off  like  the  wind, 
and  it  had  all  to  begin  again — pad- 
naggering  away  after  the  beggars, 
and  all  for  no  satisfaction.  I  was 
sick  of  it,  and  uncommon  glad  when 
we  were  ordered  into  quarters. 
Then  I  joined  my  new  regiment 
They  were  at  Wallahbad,  a  small 
station  near  the  hills.  I  had  never 
seen  them  all  this  time,  for  they 
had  been  cruising  in  another  direc- 
tion, I  liked  them — they  were  a 
good  set  of  fellows;  and  when  I 
joined  I  found  I  had  just  got  my 
troop.  Promotion  was  going  fast 
then  (the  sun  had  something  to  say 
to  that,  and  cholera  a  good  deal) ; 
but  as  I  was  an  infantry  fellow,  I 
had  the  drill  and  riding-school  busi- 
ness to  go  through,  and  that  was  a 
bore.  Somehow  I  couldn't  make 
up  my  mind  to  tell  the  fellows  I 
was  married,  and  I  was  so  young 
no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  it  I 
was  desperately  unwilling  that  Car- 
lotta should  come  up,  and  always 
wanted  her  to  put  off  and  off.  I 
told  her  I  was  kept  so  busy  with 
the  drill  and  riding-school  it  was 
no  good  her  coming  up  yet  a  while, 
and  that  she  had  better  stay  where 
she  was.  So  she  did  for  a  bit ;  but 
I  suppose  she  got  sick  of  it,  for  all 
of  a  sudden  up  she  came  without 
any  warning.  That  put  me  in  a 
nice  fix,  I  can  tell  you.  I  remem- 
ber her  arrival  so  well.  It  was  just 
after  tiffin,  and  all  the  fellows  were 
lounging  about  in  the  mess-com- 
pound, for  it  was  coolish  weather. 
The  public  road  ran  just  past  the 
compound;  and  all  of  a  sudden 
some  one  sang  out,  'Holloa!  an 
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arrival! — what's  thisT  and  we 
looked,  and  there  was  a  string  of 
dkk  gharries — four  or  five  of  them 
— covered  with  baggage  and  ser- 
vants and  things.  This  was  a  great 
excitement,  and  we  all  ran  and 
looked  over  the  wall ;  and  the  first 
gharrie  —  who  do  you  think  was 
in  it?  who  but  Kitty  Coloony, 
my  wife's  drunken  Irish  maid ! 
She  was  drunk  then,  and  drink- 
ing out  of  a  black  bottle,  and  a 
monkey  and  a  parrot  were  cruis- 
ing about  loose  in  the  trap  with 
her.  When  she  passed  us  she 
waved  her  hand  and  holloaed  out, 
*  The  tap  of  the  marnin'  to  ye, 
bhoys  !  Connemarra  for  iver!'  and 
sank  back  into  the  gharrie,  kicking 
her  abominable  heels  up  into  the 
air.  I  remember  a  voice  saying, 
'  It's  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  she's 
as  drunk  as  an  owl  of  the  desert.' 
But  my  heart  seemed  to  stand  still, 
and  I  knew — but  before  I  could 
think,  up  came  the  second  gharrie, 
and  there  sure  enough  was  Car- 
lotta  herself.  She  spotted  me  at 
once,  halted  the  gharrie,  jumped 
out  like  mad,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck  over  the  compound 
wall,  singing  out,  *  Darling  Dolly ! 
my  chee-ild!  mychee-ild!  myAd(»l- 
phus!'  just  as  if  she  was  on  the 


"  All  the  fellows  roared ;  and  I 
saw  she  was  as  drunk  as  Kitty 
Coloony.  *Who  is  this  woman, 
sir  ] '  cried  the  Colonel  to  me 
(he  was  married,  and  a  religious 
fellow) ;  and  I  said,  *  It's  all 
right,  sir ;  111  pnt  it  all  square.' 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying 
or  doing,  but  I  jumped  the  com- 
pound wall,  bundled  Carlotta  into 
the  gharrie,  and  told  the  whole 
caravan  to  drive  to  my  bungalow. 
As  we  moved  oflf  I  could  see  all  the 
fellows  doubled  up  with  laughing ; 
some  of  them  kicking  about  in  fits 
on  the  grass,  and  the  Colonel  march- 
ing into  the  mess -house  with  a 
face  like  a  scourge.  Well,  there 
was  a  subaltern  of  mine,  Fred  Las- 
celles,  shared  the  bungalow  with 
me.    When  the  procession  arrived, 


Fred  was  sitting  smoking  in  the 
verandah,  and  you  should  have 
seen  his  face.  I  had  never  told 
him  about  Carlotta,  you  know.  He 
gave  a  view-holloa  when  he  saw 
Kitty  Coloony,  and  she  jumped  out 
and  began  to  dance  a  jig;  and 
Fred,  who  was  a  lively  bird,  joined 
her,  and  there  they  were  capering 
away  on  the  grass  when  I  came  up. 
'  What  does  it  all  mean,  DoUyt'  he 
cried,  holding  his  sides;  and  then 
he  saw  by  my  face  there  was  some- 
thing wrong;  and  I  said,  'My 
wife's  in  the  second  gharrie,  Fred, 
and  I  want  you  to  turn  out  for 
her,  like  a  good  fellow.'  'Your 
wife  I '  he  said,  with  a  queer  twin- 
kle in  bis  eye.  '  Walker!  all  right 
though,  Dolly.  I'll  turn  out  in  a 
jiffy.'  *  Upon  my  honour,  fVed, 
she^s  my  married  wife,'  I  said ; 
and  he  went  away  in  to  order  his 
servants  to  move  his  traps,  mut- 
tering something  about  'having 
cut  his  eye-teeth.' 

''I  got  Carlotta  quieted  down, 
and  to  bed,  and  her  baggage  and  nig- 
gers and  monkeys  and  parrots  and 
Kitty  Coloony  stowed  away;  and  I 
was  just  sitting  down  to  smoke  a 
weed,  and  think  over  my  troubles, 
when  up  came  an  orderly  and  told 
me  that  the  Colonel  wished  to  see 
me  immediately.  Off  I  went  to 
the  orderly-room — ^pretty  savage  I 
was  too — and  there  was  the  Colonel 
looking  like  thunder.  *  What  am 
I  to  understand.  Captain  Burridge,' 
he  said,  *  by  the  disgraceful  scene  we 
have  just  witnessed  ] '  *  It  wasn't 
my  fault,  sir,'  I  replied.  *  How  dare 
you  bring  that  disreputable  woman 
into  my  station,  sir?'  (He  was 
commanding  the  station  too,  you 
know.)  *  She's  my  wife,  sir ;  I  sup- 
pose I  have  a  right  to  bring  her 
anywhere;  and  as  to  "disreput- 
able," how  d&Teyou  use  that  wordl' 
'  She  was  drunk,  sir,'  said  the 
Colonel,  quailing  a  little  though. 
'  She  was  not  drunk — no  man  shall 
say  she  was;  she  was  overeome 
by  the  heat  Is  this  all  you  have 
to  say  to  me,  Colonel  Winthrop  9 ' 
'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Bur- 
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ridge,  if  she  is  really  your  wife.' 
*  She  is  really  my  wife,  sir,  upon 
my  honour  ! '  I  replied.     *  Then  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Burridge.' 
But  he  spoke  very  coldly,  and  I 
knew  he  didn't  believe  she  was  my 
wife  a  bit     However,  I  could  only 
say  good-morning;  and  come  away. 
"  The  life  I  led  there  after  this 
was  dreadful   Carlotta  had  thrown 
off  her  mask  altogether:  her  tem- 
per was  awful — her  language  was 
abominable  —  and  she  constantly 
got  drunk    and   insulted    people. 
She  wanted  to  call  on  all  the  ladies 
in  the  station,  but  I  swore,  if  she 
did,  that  I  would  sell  out  and  go 
to  the  backwoods  of  America,  so 
she  gave  it  up  ;  but  at  the  band 
she  used  to  make  remarks  on  the 
people  in  a  loud  voice,  and  stare 
impudently  at  the  ladies  and  laugh 
in  their  faces,  and  turn  round  and 
sometimes  call  out  things  after  them, 
so  that  I  forbade  her  to  go  to  the 
band.    I  couldn't  prevent  it  some- 
times though ;  and  at  last,  one  even- 
ing when  I  was  on  guard,  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  going  there  by 
herself.  The  collector  of  the  district 
was  there  in  his  buggy — a  fat  old 
codger,  awfully  bumptious ;    and 
Carlotta,  who  was  furiously  drunk, 
rode  up  and  asked  him  what  the 
devil  he  meant  by  driving  a  white 
horse.     He  said  he  supposed  he 
might  drive  what  kind  of  horses  he 
pleased ;  and  she  said, '  No,'  that 
that  was  his  mistake,  and  that  if 
she  ever  caught  him  there  with 
anything  but  piebalds  again,  she 
would  leather  him  within  an  inch 
of  his  life.      Then  the  old  fellow 
got  in  a  rage  and  said,  'Leather 
away ! '  and  she  did— cut  his  face 
open  with  her  whip,  and  broke  his 
hat  with  the  butt-end,  and  galloped 
off.      You  can  imagine  the  row. 
The  Colonel  sent  for  me  and  said, 
'  Captain  Burridge,  I  won't  discuss 
with  you  whether  the  person  under 
your  protection  is  your  wife  or  not. 
One  thing  is  now  certain,  that  she 
is  disreputable  and  a  public  annoy- 
ance, and,  being  so,  she  shall  not 
remain  in  my  station.     She  must 


be  out  of  it  in  twenty-four  hours.' 
I  could  only  say,  'I'm  ashamed  to 
repeat  that  she  is  my  wife,  but  of 
course  I  quite  see  that  she  must 
go,  and  go  she  shall.' 

''  The  next  morning  I  had  it  out 
with  her,— and  such  a  shindy! 
She  vowed  she  wouldn't  move,  but 
I  told  her  the  Colonel  woidd  either 
have  her  locked  up  or  removed  by 
force;  so  off  she  went,  away  down 
country,  with  Kitty  Coloony  and 
all  the  other  beasts,  back  to  Cal- 
cutta, to  the  house  in  Garden  Reach, 
which  I  had  kept  on  all  the  time. 
I  didn't  go  with  her,  but  I  couldn't 
remain  in  the  station — I  was  too 
ashamed;  so  I  got  leave  and  went 
away  to  the  hills  for  a  cruise  by 
myself,  waiting  till  I  could  get  an 
exchange.  It  was  coming  down 
again  that  I  met  your  brother  at 
Kynee  Tal,  and  he  took  me  for 
you,  and  that  was  the  first  I  ever 
heard  of  you,  Donald.  At  Nynee 
Tal  I  got  a  letter  from  the  Calcutta 
agent,  saying  that  my  wife  was 
spending  a  lot  of  money — too  much, 
he  thought — and  had  come  and 
asked  for  ;£I000  in  a  lump.  He 
had  declined  to  give  it  to  her  with- 
out consulting  me ;  and  was  he  to 
give  it  to  her?  I  wrote  back  to 
say  No,  not  in  a  lump,  but  that  he 
might  pay  for  her  any  bills  she 
wanted  paid,  but  not  to  give  her 
more  than  ;£100  at  a  time.  I 
didn't  know  what  tricks  she  might 
be  up  to.  I  remained  at  Nynee 
Tal  and  Simla  for  a  bit,  and  then  I 
got  another  letter  from  the  agent 
(none  from  Carlotta. all  this  time) 
saying  that  she  had  come  again  for 
the  ;£1000,  and  that  when  he  told 
her  my  decision  she  was  very  abus- 
ive; and  that  her  brother,  who  was 
with  her  and  intoxicated,  had  also 
abused  and  struck  him;  and  that 
therefore  he  had  felt  compelled  to 
transfer  the  agency  in  the  mean 
time  to  other  hands,  as  he  could 
not  have  transactions  with  such  a 
person,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
I  had  better  come  down  without 
delay.  Down  I  went  post-haste. 
I  had  never  heard  of  her  brother 
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before,  and  I  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive about  him,  you  see.  I  sent  no 
Warning  to  Carlotta,  and  arrived  in 
Garden  Reach  one  morning  about 
seven  o'clock. 

"The  sitting-rooms  were  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  I  got  in 
without  her  hearing,  and  walked 
straight  into  a  morning-room  that 
opened  on  to  a  verandah  and  gar- 
den. There  I  saw  a  sight  that 
astonished  me.  Carlotta  was  there 
in  a  dressing-gown,  with  her  hair 
down,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  a 
white  sodden  face — so  old  and 
haggard  and  blackguard -looking, 
just  like  the  horrid  figures  you  see 
prowling  out  and  in  the  gin-palaces 
in  London ;  and  opposite  her — ^who 
do  you  think  was  sitting  opposite 
herl  with  nothing  but  a  flannel 
shirt  and  pei jamas  on — a  short  pipe 
in  his  mouth — unshaven— dirty — 
drunk — who?  who  but  Count  Ar- 
nold Doldorouski.  I  stopped  at  the 
door  stupefied.  Carlotta,  who  had  a 
large  tumbler  of  liquor  in  her  hand, 
threw  it  down  and  jumped  up  with 
a  scream  when  she  saw  me.  She 
could  still  act  though,  and  well, 
and  she  recovered  herself  in  an  in- 
stant, and  rushed  towards  me  to 
embrace  me.  I  couldn*  t  stand  that, 
and  pushed  her  away.  Then  she 
cried  out,  '  What !  not  one  fond 
embrace  in  the  moment  of  my  joy  ! 
The  Count  has  just  arrived  with 
the  happy,  happy  tidings ;  my 
father  is  delivered  from  the  mine, 
and  resumes  his  name  and  place  in 
society!  Rejoice  with  me,  my 
Adolphus !  rejoice  !  rejoice  ! '  and 
she  threw  her  eyes  up  and  clasped 
her  hands.  All  this  time  the  Count 
had  never  risen,  but  sat  blinking 
at  me  through  his  tobacco-smoke. 
When  she  had  done  he  croaked  out, 
'Stow  that  gammon;  it*s  a  cock 
that  won't  fight.  I'm  sick  of  it, 
and  Tm  going  to  split;  I  am,  by 
gum!'  Carlotta  looked  flabber- 
gasted for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
to  me,  '  The  fatigue  of  travel,  the 
excitement,  the  heat,  have  unhinged 
his  poor  mind ;  I  must  rally  him.' 
Then,  turning  to  the  ruffian  (and  I 


saw  her  wink  at  him),  she  said,  in 
her  theatrical  way, '  How,  my  lord ! 
your  lordship  strangely  forgets  your- 
self !  Seek  a  little  repose  now,  and 
you  will  recount  the  happy  tidings 
afterwards.  He  has  come,'  she  ex- 
plained to  me,  '  through  the  wilds 
of  Russia  and  in  by  the  north  of 
India,  riding  night  and  day  to  re- 
.  lieve  my  mind — was  it  not  good 
and  key-ind  and  noble?  Qo,  my 
lord, and  repose  awhile.'  His  lord- 
ship, however,  declined  to  go,  and 
again  repeated  that  he  was  sick  of 
the  gammon,  and  would  split ;  and 
then  he  started  up  and  began  to 
sing  a  bit  of  that  extravaganza  song, 
'  Tm  not  the  Queen,  ha,  ha !  I'm 
not  the  Queen,  ha,  ha!'  and  added, 
'  No,  nor  the  Lord  Mayor,  nor  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nor 
Count  Bubblefrowsky,  nor  any 
lord.  I'm  Bill  Whytock,  I  am ;  and 
I'll  fight  you  for  a  pint  and  lick 
you  for  a  quart,  you  d — d  swagger- 
ing, officering  noodle!'  and  then  he 
took  a  long  pull  at  his  brandy-and- 
soda,  and  sat  down. 

"  Carlotta  saw  the  game  wouldn't 
do  and  changed  it  at  once,  and  said, 
*  Adolphus,  forgive  me ;  I  have  de- 
ceived you,  but  it  was  from  a  kind 
motive.  This  is  my  brother  Wil- 
liam. Distress  and  poverty,  from 
my  father's  long  confinement,  have 
brought  him  to  what  you  see  him. 
He  had  no  asylum,  no  home,  and 
he  came  to  me.  Forgive  me.  Can 
a  sister  turn  her  back  upon  a  bro- 
ther? Never.'  *  She'd  better  not,' 
said  the  Count ;  -*  but  this  is  more 
like  sense ;  so,  Dolly,  I  look  towards 
you,  and  I'll  be  your  brother,  if 
you  like.  Here's  your  health,  you 
jolly  green;'  and  he  took  another 
pull  at  his  liquor,  and  reeled  out  of 
the  room,  remarking  that  he  Vould 
go  and  have  a  little  mirth  with  the 
parrots.'  Then  I  had  it  out  with 
Carlotta.  She  said  her  brother 
had  been  in  want  and  distress,  and 
had  come  out  in  desperation  to  look 
for  her,  without  her  sending  for 
him.  She  feared  he  had  got  into 
wild  drinking  ways,  but  mi^ht  be 
reclaimed  if  I  would  pay  his  pas- 
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sage  home,  and  give  him  a  couple 
of  handred  pounds  to  start  him  in 
business.  I  said  I  would,  provided 
he  went  off  at  once  by  that  day's 
mail,  and  I  never  saw  him  again ; 
and  she  (she  was  tremendously  agi- 
tated, but  as  meek  as  a  lamb)  went 
into  another  room  and  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Count,  and 
after  a  long  wrangle  she  came  back 
and  said  he  was  deeply  grateful, 
and  would  go  at  once;  and  he  did 
go.  I  made  the  agent  pay  his  pas- 
sage and  see  him  on  board,  and  I 
never  set  eyes  on  the  ruffian  again. 
A  nice  little  domestic  incident, 
wasn't  it  1  My  health  was  a  good 
deal  smashed  with  all  the  worry 
and  distress  I  had  gone  through — 
and  I  had  a  doctor  in,  who  said  I 
must  positively  go  to  sea  for  a 
month.  Accoidiugly  I  took  a  pas- 
sage in  a  steamer  going  to  Ran- 
goon, and  sailed  two  detys  after. 
Something  went  wrong  with  the 
screw  or  the  boilers,  and  we  had  to 
pat  back,  and  I  was  in  Calcutta 
again  in  a  week.  I  went  to  the 
house  in  Qarden  Beach;  my  wife 
wasn't  in:  she  was  riding  on  the 
Course,  the  servants  said.  I  went 
to  my  room  to  change  my  dress,  and 
requiring  a  pair  of  scissors,  looked 
for  them  in  a  work-box  of  my  wife's 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  there, 
lying  open  in  the  box,  was  a  note 
beginning  '  Angelic  Being !'  This 
was  interesting,  so  I  went  on,  and 
found  it  was  from  a  fellow  saying 
how  he  loved  her,  and  asking  why, 
loving  him  as  she  confessed  she  did, 
she  would  not  consent  to  be  his, 
and  fly  from  that  imbecile  husband 
of  hers,  union  with  whom  was  a 
disgrace  to  a  woman  of  her  soul. 
He  said  his  fond  heart  would  not 
allow  him  to  believe  that  her  deci- 
sion was  final,  and  that  he  would 
come  that  night  at  seven  o'clock  to 
hear  if  she  would  not  relent.  It 
was  signed  'Aaron  Lewis,'  And  I 
saw  by  the  date  that  the  promised 
visit  was  to  take  place  that  very 
evening,  and  indeed  in  half  an  hour. 
So  I  assembled  the  servants,  and 
told  them  that  if  they  told  their 
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mistress  I  had  come  home,  I  would 
flay  them  all  alive — not  only  the 
fellows  who  told,  but  the  entire 
household.  Then  I  locked  myself 
into  an  anteroom  that  opened  on  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  waited. 

"  Presently  in  came  my  lady  and 
ordered  tea;  as  soon  as  she  was 
settled  I  got  a  chink  of  the  door 
open  to  see  all  that  went  on,  and 
before  long  Mr  Aaron  Lewis  was 
announced.  You  never  saw  such  a 
thief  to  look  at,  Donald.  He  was 
a  short,  stout,  thick-set  fellow,  with 
a  neck  like  a  bull,  a  head  of  hair 
like  a  black  haystack,  a  nose  like 
a  pump-handle,  and  a  nigger's 
blubber  lips.  He  was  evidently  a 
Jew,  and  a  very  bad  dirty  sort  of 
Jew.  When  he  came  in  he  kissed 
his  hand  three  times,  skipped  across 
the  room,  and  went  down  with  a 
bang  on  his  knees  before  Carlotta. 
She  gave  him  her  hand  like  a  stage 
empress,  and  he  kissed  it  and  said, 
'  Belent !  relent !  and  fly  with  me  to 
love  and  joy.'  Then  she  put  up 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
stroked  his  filthy  hair,  and  warbled 
out, '  Tempt  me  not,  my  Aaron — 
tempt  me  not ;  be  satisfied  that  my 
heart  is  thine,  and  wait!  wait!' 
I  suppose  she  thought  I  was  seedy 
and  going  off  the  hooks,  and  she 
was  hedging  with  this  beast,  and 
meant,  wait  till  I  was  dead.  '  If  it 
is  worldly  prudence,'  said  the  Jew, 
who  was  a  deuced  poetical  kind  of 
Jew — *if  it  is  worldly  prudence 
which  stifles  the  emotions  of  that 
fond  heart,  dismiss  it.  I  have 
wealth — I  havegold — I  have  riches; 
I  shower  them  at  your  feet!'  and 
he  butted  his  great  bullet-head  for- 
ward in  his  ecstasy  and  upset  the 
teapot  all  over  the  place,  and  I 
swear  I  could  hardly  help  laughing. 

"Then  they  set  to  work  and 
abused  me.  Lord !  how  they  did 
pitch  into  me,  and  my  follies  and 
weaknesses.  I  can  tell  you,  Don- 
ald, this  woman  I  had  married  out 
of  pity  had  no  pity  upon  me.  At 
last  the  Jew  said,  in  a  tragical 
voice, '  If  he  was  here,  if  I  saw  him, 
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I  could  not  contain  myself,  I  would 
r-r-r-rend  him  limb  from  limb/  and 
he  rolled  his  eyes  and  gnashed  his 
teeth  like  an  ogre.  *  Would  you  1 ' 
said  I,  stepping  out.  'Well,  here 
I  am — rend  away!'  Wasn't  the 
Jew  taken  aback!  You  should 
have  seen  his  face.  Then  I  took 
him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
kicked  him  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  then  I  got  a  cutting  whip  and 
let  into  him  till  he  bellowed  like  a 
mad  buU,  and  I  took  the  butt  and 
crashed  into  his  head  and  face  with 
it,  and  bundled  him  to  the  window 
when  I  was  tired  and  tilted  him 
out  into  the  garden.  Carlotta  had 
fainted  really,  I  believe;  but  she 
came  to  quick  enough.  I  hadn't 
much  to  say  to  her,  and  I  said  it  in 
a  few  words.  She  began  her  theat- 
ricals, but  I  said, '  Stop ;  I  may  be 
a  noodle  and  an  imbecile  and  a  dis- 
grace to  be  married  to,  but  I'm  not 
noodle  enough  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  you.  This  house 
will  be  shut  up  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, you  can  make  your  own  arrange- 
ments in  the  mean  time.  To-mor- 
row send  a  lawyer  to  meet  mine  at 
the  agent's  at  twelve  o'clock.  They 
will  draw  up  a  deed  of  separation  ; 
I  wish  to  heaven  it  was  a  divorce, 
but  you're  too  cunning  for  that. 
I  shall  settle  ;^500  aryear  on  you. 
I  am  going  to  Europe  next  week, 
if  you  should  happen  to  be  going 
that  way  and  we  meet,  be  good 
enough  to  remember  we're  total 
strangers;  but  I  sincerely  hope  I 
may  never  see  your  face  again.' 
Then  I  got  my  traps  together  and 
went  to  the  hotel.  My  wife  had 
run  up  awful  tics  in  Calcutta,  and 
paying  them  off  really  dipped  me, 
and  I  had  to  draw  on  my  grand- 
mother for  an  extra  grant.  She 
was  a  little  astonished  at  my  ex- 
penses, and  I  had  to  tell  her  a  cock- 
and-bidl  story  about  the  fearful 
mortality  among  my  elephants — as 
if  I  kept  a  herd  of  a  few  hundreds 
cdl  to  myself.  The  good  old  soul 
paid  up  at  once.  I  believe  she 
imagines  ever  since  that  cavalry 


regiments  are  mounted  on  elephants 
in  India ;  but  that  was  better  than 
that  she  should  know  all  the  shame 
and  distress  I  went  through,  which 
would  break  her  heart,  I  believe. 

''After  a  year  at  the  depot,  I 
went  out  to  India  again  to  the 
headquarters  of  my  present  regi- 
ment, and  I  spent  three  wretched 
years  there,  on  the  Madras  side  this 
time,  principally  at  Bangalore.  I 
have  never  seen  Carlotta;  all  I 
know  is  that  her  money  is  paid  by 
my  agents  to  some  solicitors  in 
London  for  her  every  half-year. 

"  We  came  home  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  that  brings  me 
down  to  my  acquaintance  with 
Mary." 

•*  Well,  Adolphus,"  I  said,  "  I 
must  say  you  have  had  uncom- 
monly hard  lines.  One  would 
almost  say  that  one  moral  of  your 
story  at  least  is, '  Never  act  upon 
the  impulse  of  kind  feelings  ; '  but 
if  you  don't  mind  telling  me,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  happened 
the  day  after — I  mean  the  day  you 
awoke  and  remembered  your  de- 
claration to  Miss  Richmond." 

''  The  next  day  I  did  not  see  her 
at  all— it  was  impossible,  for  some 
reason  or  other.  I  lay  in  bed  all 
the  forenoon,  in  a  very  unhappy 
state,  you  may  believe.  At  one 
time  I  thought  of  this  millstone 
round  my  neck — this  abominable 
woman,  but  for  whom  I  might  be 
the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world ; 
and  then  I  thought  of  what  I  had 
said  to  Mary,  and  how  on  earth  it 
was  all  to  be  unsaid ;  and  then  I 
kept  saying  to  myself,  *  You  scoun- 
drel, you  villain,  you  blackguard, 
you've  been  and  gone  and  done 
it,  and  you'll  end  in  the  hulks, 
which  is  just  the  place  for  you.' 
And  then  a  thought  came  into  my 
head, '  Was  there  no  means  of  dis- 
solving this  marriage  anyhow  1 '  I 
had  thought  of  this  before  a  score 
of  times,  but  had  dismissed  the 
idea  always,  because  I  knew  any- 
thing I  did  would  require  to  be 
public,  and  I   couldn't  bear  the 
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thought  of  everybody  knowing 
what  an  ass  I  had  been ;  and,  above 
all  things,  I  wouldn't  have  my  old 
grandmother  know  about  the  busi- 
ness. But  now  I  had  a  reason — 
a  very  tremendous  reason,  you  see 
— and  I  felt  that  I  didn't  care 
about  the  publicity;  and  as  for  my 
grandmother,  she  would  get  over 
it,  provided  only  I  could  get  rid  of 
Carlotta  for  ever,  and  be  able  to 
go  to  Mary  as  an  honest  man.  I 
thought  away  as  hard  as  I  could, 
but  I  haven't  got  many  brains,  you 
know,  and  it  all  came  to  nothing, 
of  course.  Tommy  Carleton's 
brother,  an  Oxford  fellow,  was 
staying  with  us  at  the  time.  No 
end  of  a  fellow  to  talk  and  lay 
down  the  law  about  everything, 
m  be  hanged  if  he  didn't  seem  to 
know  everything,  and  somehow, 
even  when  you  agreed  with  him, 
he  contrived  to  show  you  that  you 
knew  nothing  and  were  wrong. 
At  mess  that  night  my  mind  was 
still  running  on  the  thought, '  Can 
I  ever  get  rid  of  this  woman  by 
any  sort  of  dodge  or  contrivance  of 
the  law?'  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  if  anybody  could  give  one  a 
wrinkle  on  the  subject,  this  devil 
of  a  brother  of  Tommy  Carleton's, 
who  knew  everything,  ought  to  be 
able.  I  must  tell  you  that  my 
regiment  knew  nothing  about  my 
marriage,  only  that  there  had  been 
a  queer  story  about  a  woman  in 
India — ages  ago.  Well,  I  wanted 
to  draw  the  Oxford  man,  and  I  was 
very  cunning  about  it.  I  told  him 
a  story — ^my  own  story,  or  very 
like  it — about  a  friend  of  mine 
— John  Smith,  I  called  him — 
being  married  to  a  woman — Susan 
Jones — when  he  was  quite  a  lad, 
and  didn't  care  for  her,  and  about 
her  being  a  drunken  old  scoundrel, 
and  his  wanting  to  get  rid  of  her, 
and  that  he  (J.  S.)  had  written  to 
me  for  my  opinion  (as  a  practical 
man)  whether,  if  he  became  a 
Boman  Catholic,  the  Pope  could 
smash  up  his  marriage  by  a  bull  or 
something, — ^this  idea  hcul  occurred 


to  me,  and  I  thought  it  happy.  The 
Oxford  man  laughed  very  long  and 
very  loud,  and  said,  '  Poor  dear 
John  Smith !  his  innocence  is  al- 
most as  singular  as  his  name,'  and 
did  /  mean  to  say  that  /  was  igno- 
ramus enough  to  entertain  such  an 
idea  ?  Of  course  I  said  *  No,'  and 
that  I  only  mentioned  it  as  a  capi- 
tal joke ;  adding  that  I  supposed 
J.  S.  was  regularly  cooked  and 
dished,  and  could  never  get  out  of 
it.  Then  Tommy  Carleton's  bro- 
ther looked  awfully  wise,  and  asked 
some  questions. 

"'What  age  was  this  Smith  at 
the  time  of  marriage?'  I  said, 
'Nineteen,  or  thereby.'  'Where 
did  the  marriage  take  place?' 
and  I  said,  '  Otaheite,  one  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands ' — why,  I  don't 
know.  The  Oxford  man  laughed 
at  this,  and  asked  if  John  Smith 
was  a  missionary;  and  I  said, '  No, 
that  he  was  only  cruising  about  for 
a  lark.'  Then  he  asked  if  he  had 
ever  gone  through  a  second  cere- 
mony. I  said, '  No,  he  hadn't  seen 
the  woman  for  years.'  Then  Tom- 
my Carleton's  brother  folded  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  (I  can  see  him 
now)  and  said, '  Tell  your  friend, 
tell  this  Smith  that  he  is  no  more 
married  than  I  am.'  'How?'  I 
cried — I  couldn't  keep  down  my 
excitement  '  How !'  said  the  Ox- 
ford man ;  *  why,  take  my  word  for 
it,  I  haven't  eaten  dinners  at  an 
inn  for  four  terms  for  nothing. 
It's  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Doc- 
tors' Commons — ^he  was  a  minor — 
oadant  vinculo.  Smith  is  a  free 
bachelor,  and  Jones  a  free  spinster. 
All  he's  got  to  do  is  to  file  a  bill, 
you  know.  Presto !  the  thing's  done. 
What  a  goose  the  fellow  must  have 
been  not  to  come  to  me — I  mean,  to 
some  lawyer — before,  if  he  wanted 
to  be  quit  of  this  Jones !  He  ought 
to  give  me  a  fee.'  '  So  he  will,'  I 
cri^,  wild  with  joy  and  gratitude 
— 'so  he  will,  the  biggest  you  ever 
got — name  your  figure.'  And  all 
the  fellows  laughed  ;  they  thought 
I  was  chaffing  the  Oxford  man. 
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"  I  asked  Tommy  after  dinner  if 
his  brother  was  a  certainty,  and  Tom* 
my  said  there  was  no  mistake  about 
him;  that  he  was  the  cleverest  fellow 
they  had  ever  raised  at  Oxford,  and 
that  he  couldn't  take  his  degree  at 
present  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  examiner  there  had  the  pluck  to 
tackle  him,  but  that  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge  was  reading  up, 
and  hoped  to  be  ready  to  have  a 
round  with  him  next  teruL  Then 
as  to  law,  though  he  had  only  eaten 
dinners  for  four  terms  at  his  inn 
(m  be  hanged  if  I  could  see  what 
staying  at  an  hotel  had  to  do  with 
it),  the  benchers  were  already  afraid 
of  him,  and  it  was  supposed  he 
would  be  let  'through'  without  any 
more  eating.  I  then  asked  Tom- 
my's brother  what '  Smith '  should 
do.  '  Put  the  case  with  the  facts 
into  his  solicitor's  hands  in  town ; 
he'll  file  the  bill,  and  it  will  all  be 
settled  in  a  fortnight,'  he  said.  I 
would  have  liked  to  give  Tommy's 
brother  a  service  of  gold  plate  on 
the  spot  At  last,  then,  I  was  going 
to  be  free  from  my  bondage,  and 
Mary  and  I  might  be  married  as 
soon  as  ever  'the  bill  was  filed.'  I 
never  could  tell  you,  I  needn't  try 
to  tell  you,  all  I  felt 

"By  the  by,  you  know  the 
locket  with  A  E  I  on  it ) — she  was 
wearing  it,  you  said,  the  other 
night  Well,  that  night  I  tele- 
graphed to  Emmanuel  for  the 
chastest  ornament  he  had,  and  that 
locket  came  back  by  return  of  post 
I  met  Mary  the  next  night  at  a 
dance,  and  carried  her  off  at  once 
to  a  quiet  corner  to  make  my  con- 
fession. I  believe  I  was  rather 
wild  in  my  talk  at  first,  and  I 
remember  she  looked  startled  and 
surprised.  I  said,  'I  love  you, 
Mary,  more  than  everything  in  the 
world,  but  I  was  a  villain  to  tell 
you  so.*  *  Howl'  said  Mary,  with 
her  eyes  very  wide.  *  I'll  tell  you,' 
I  said ;  '  I  was  a  villain  the  night 
before  last  when  I  told  you  that  I 
loved  you,  and  now  I  tell  you  I 
love  you,  and  I'm  not  a  villain ; 


can  you  guess  what  I  mean  f '  She 
said, '  No ; '  and  it  wasn't  likely  she 
should,  was  it  1  'I  thought  I  was 
married  already,  Mary  j*  I  went  on, 
'  when  I  first  spoke  to  you '  (Mary 
gave  a  gasp  and  turned  deadly 
pale) ;  '  but  I  needn't  say  thought^ 
for  I  thought  of  nothing  but  you, 
and  how  I  loved  you,  at  the  time. 
I  had  considered  myself  a  married 
man — ^miserably  married  to  a  bad 
woman,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  for 
years,  and  I  was  led  away  by  my 
feelings  to  tell  you  of  my  love, 
which  I  had  no  right  to  do ;  and 
I  would  have  been  back  to-day  to 
confess,  and  go  down  on  my  kneea 
for  your  forgiveness,  but  now  every- 
thing is  changed.  I'm  glad  I  was  a 
villain,  because  I'm  not  a  villain ; 
and  though  I  was  married  yester- 
day morning,  I  may  say  I'm  a 
bachelor  now,  and  she's  a  spinster, 
for  the  bill  will  be  filed  and  the 
whole  thing  settled  in  a  fortnight' 
Poor  Mary  couldn't  follow  me  a 
bit,  and  seemed  frightened  and 
anxious  to  get  away;   but  I  im- 

Slored  her  to  sit  down  and  I  would 
e  calm,  and  I  told  her  the  whole 
of  my  story  from  the  beginning — 
this  miserable  story  I've  been  tell- 
ing you.  She  was  terribly  cut  up, 
and  cried,  and  was  sorry  for  me, 
and  didn't  blame  me  a  bit,  and 
said  she  hoped  the  bill  would  be 
filed  all  right,  but  that  if  it  wasn't 
she  would  never  reproach  me,  but 
remain  single  all  her  life  for  my 
sake,  and  love  me  all  the  same,  and 
never  look  at  another  fellow.  And 
then  I  saw  she  was  an  angel,  not 
only  because  of  her  beautiful  eyes 
and  golden  hair,  but  because  her 
heart  was  so  good  and  kind  and 
tender  and  true,  as  the  angels  are, 
don't  you  know. 

"I  didn't  like  to  write  to  the 
family  solicitor — indeed  I  didn't 
wish  to  write  to  any  one,  but  to 
state  my  case  by  word  of  mouth. 
So  I  got  the  address  of  a  legal  firm 
in  good  practice,  and  a  week  after 
went  up  to  see  them.  In  the 
mean  time  I  saw  Mary  every  day. 
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and  had  such  a  happy  week.  We 
both  made  up  our  minds  that  the 
bill  would  be  filed  without  the 
slightest  delay,  and  talked  of  our 
marriage  and  our  plans  as  if  every- 
thing was  settled.  One  thing  we 
didn't  do,  fortunately — we  didn't 
give  out  our  engagement  I  be- 
Ueve  the  first  night  I  spoke  to  Mary 
she  told  her  cousin,  from  whom  she 
had  no  secrets,  that  I  had  proposed 
and  that  she  had  accepted  me. 
That  cousin  was  this  very  Lady 

Bose  O'Shea  now  at  F .    She 

was  at  the  ball,  of  course,  but  I 
can't  remember  her — indeed  what 
could  I  remember  of  that  night 
except  one  person  and  one  thing  1 
But  when  Mary  found  out  about 
the  previous  marriage,  she  would 
tell  no  one,  and  wouldn't  hear  of 
her  father  being  spoken  to,  and 
even  refused  to  answer  her  cousin's 
questions  about  the  affair.  As  she 
said,  '  It  would  never  do  till  the 
bill  was  filed.' 

**  Of  course  people  suspected  and 
talked,  but  that  didn't  matter ;  no 
one  interfered  with  us,  and  we  met 
everyday.  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  to  go  away  to  town  on  the 
business — it  was  so  delightful  down 
there — ^it  was  about  the  only  real 
happiness  I  ever  had ;  but  at  last 
Mary  urged  me  to  it,  saying  it  was 
only  a  little  temporary  separation, 
a  little  momentary  grief,  to  bring 
about  our  complete  happiness — and 
at  last  I  went  I  saw  the  lawyer 
as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  town.    He 

g ricked  up  his  ears  when  I  told 
im  it  was  a  matrimonial  case ;  and 
when  I  told  him  I  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  didn't  care  what  I 
spent  on  the  matter,  provided  it 
was  done  quickly  and  effectually, 
he  became  quite  affectionate.  Then 
I  stated  the  whole  case  to  him. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  stroked 
his  chin  and  said,  ^  It  appears  to 
me  that  you  have  no  actual  evi- 
dence in  support  of  a  divorce  after 
all'  '  I  don't  want  a  divorce,'  I 
said — *  I  don't  require  one ;  I'm  go- 
ing to  annul  the  marriage  altoge- 


ther.' '  As  how  r  he  asked.  'Why,' 
I  said,  '  I'm  going  to  file  a  bill,  of 
course ;  the  thing's  as  plain  as  a 
pike-staff.'  He  was  rather  a  grave 
man,  but  he  laughed  and  coughed^ 
good  deal;  and  when  I  asked  him 
how  much  the  bill  would  stand  me 
in,  he  laughed  and  coughed  more, 
and  begged  my  pardon.  Then  I 
had  to  tell  him  about  Tommy  Carle- 
ton's  brother  and  his  opinion, 
whereupon  he  said  that  Mr  Carle- 
ton  was  evidently  an  impudent  pre- 
tender or  a  practical  joker.  It  was 
impossible  to  prove  the  marriage 
void — that  was  a  certainty,'  he  said ; 
'but,  judging  from  the  style  of  the 
woman,  it  might  probably  be  easy 
to  obtain  evidence  thatwould  render 
a  dissolution  practicable.  Where 
was  the  woman  now]'  I  told  him 
I  didn't  know.  She  was  in  India 
the  last  time  I  heard  of  her,  but  my 
agents  in  the  country  remitted  j£250 
half-yearly  to  a  London  firm  on  her 
account,  and  her  whereabouts  was 
therefore  discoverable.  The  lawyer 
said  I  had  strangely  neglected  my 
interests.  In  the  first  place,  she 
might  be  dead,  and  some  dishonest 
relative  might  be  personating  her, 
and  drawing  her  annuity;  in  the 
second  place,  if  I  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  her,  it  was  clearly  expedient  that 
a  surveillance  should  be  established 
to  note  the  manner  of  life  she  was 
leading.  If  I  would  give  him  the 
address  of  her  agent  in  London,  he 
would  get  things  in  train ;  and  if 
the  woman  was  still  in  India,  he 
would  set  a  sharp  correspondent  on 
her  track — a  man  who  would  ferret 
out  anything;  while,  if  she  were 
in  Europe,  he  would  easily  put  her 
under  a  vigilant  observation.  All 
steps  of  the  sort  were  taken:  it 
transpired  that  she  had  been  lead- 
ing a  roving  restless  life — at  first  in 
India,  then  at  different  places  in 
Europe — sometimes  taking  a  theat- 
rical engagement ;  that  she  was  still 
given  to  excessive  drinking  and  to 
gambling;  but  she  baffled  all  efforts 
to  obtain  the  kind  of  evidence  re- 
quired for  my  release.    There  the 
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matter  stands  at  present.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  lawyer  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  Mary,  as  it  was  to  me.  I 
wrote  and  told  her  about  it — how 
the  bill  could  never  be  filed  j  but 
added  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
despair,  as  the  lawyers  were  hard  at 
work,  had  got  an  idea,  and  were 
sanguine  that  eventually  something 
could  be  done  to  release  me ;  at  the 
same  time,  she  must  consider  herself 
free  from  any  kind  of  engagement, 
more  particularly  as  it  appeared  to 
me  that  we  could  neither  meet  nor 
correspond  under  existing  circum- 
stances. She  wrote  me  back  such 
a  jolly  letter,  saying  that,  whatever 
happened,  she  would  always  love 
me  the  same,  and  never  marry  any 
other  fellow,  though  of  course  she 
agreed  with  me  that  we  could 
neither  correspond  nor  meet  unless 
some  favourable  change  in  circum- 
stances took  place,  for  which  she 
would  always  pray. 

"  I've  never  seen  her  or  heard 
from  her  since ;  and  though  I  know 


she's  as  true  and  constant  as  a  rock, 
still,  Donald,  a  fellow  has  his  low 
fits  when  everything  looks  black ; 
and  for  some  time  past  I've  been 
tremendously  down  on  my  luck — 
all  from  never  hearing  anything 
the  least  cheering,  and  having  no 
communication  with  her ;  so  that 
at  last  I  began  to  persuade  myself 
she  had  forgotten  me  altogether ; 
and  it  was  only  when  I  heard  she 
was  wearing  my  locket  that  I  felt, 
*  Perhaps  it  isn't  all  over  with  me 
yet ! '  There,  Donald,  that's  my 
yarn — the  confession  of  Adolphus 
Burridge.  I  imagine  you're  a  sharp 
fellow.  They  say  Scotchmen  are 
clear-headed.  Perhaps  you  may  hit 
on  a  scheme.  So  keep  thinking 
it  over,  like  a  good  fellow,  will 
you]" 

I  duly  promised ;  and  as  the  day 
was  now  getting  on,  we  remounted 
and  rode  back  to  camp,  Burridge 
much  relieved  by  his  confession, 
and  I  deeply  meditating  on  the 
strange  tale  I  had  heard. 
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With  the  failare  of  the  French 
attack  on  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  on 
the  17th  October,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  Lord  Raglan  that,  un- 
til they  could  assault  that  work,  he 
would  not  storm  the  Redan,  all 
hope  of  the  immediate  capture  of 
Sebastopol  departed. 

The  French  engineers  determined 
to  carry  on  their  attack  on  the  Flag- 
staff Bastion  by  regular  approaches. 
The  EngUsh  resumed  their  fire 
on  the  Redan  on  the  18th,  but 
only  to  aid,  by  distracting  the 
Russians,  the  operations  of  their 
Allies.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  as  the  French  were  in  a 
condition  to  reopen  fire,  the  bom- 
bardment was  renewed  from  the 
whole  Allied  batteries.  But  again 
Todleben  was  too  much  for  the 
French  artillery.  By  working  all 
night  he  was  always  able  to  meet 
his  opx>onent8  with  rearmed  and 
repaired  works  in  the  morning. 
Thus  the  Redan  had  been  ready 
for  action  when  day  broke  on  the 
18th;  and  though  it  had  been  a 
second  time  reduced  to  silence  ere 
the  sun  set,  it  was  again  armed  for 
the  strife  by  dawn  on  the  19th ; 
whilst,  to  encounter  the  French 
attack^  new  and  heavier  batteries 
were  yawning.  So  it  resulted  that 
this  second  artillery-duel  ended  as 
the  first.  Under  the  converging 
fire  of  weightier  and  more  numer- 
ous guns,  the  French  batteries  on 
Mount  Rodolph  were  a  second  time 
overmatched.  By  ten  o'clock  on 
the  19th  two  of  them  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  explosions,  and  a 
third  subdued  by  fire  ;  by  three  in 
the  afternoon  they  were  all  silent. 
During  the  whole  day  the  English 
engaged  the  Redan,  but  without 


decisive  result;  and  thus  day  by 
day,  until  the  25th  October,  the  fight 
went  on.  Each  night  both  parties 
repaired  the  tiamage  of  the  day ; 
each  day  the  artillery  destroyed  the 
repairs  of  the  night.  But  in  this 
strife  the  Russians  had  the  ascend- 
ant. By  increasing  the  number  of 
his  traverses  and  the  thickness  and 
height  of  his  parapets,  Todleben 
reduced  the  Muscovite  loss  from  543 
men  on  the  18th  (when  the  English 
only  fired),  to  an  average  of  only  254 
on  each  of  the  six  succeeding  days. 
By  constructing  new  batteries  in 
unexpected  positions,  he  was  ever 
raking  and  retarding  the  approaches 
of  our  Allies. 

But  now  a  new  actor  was  about 
to  come  upon  the  scene — the  Rus- 
sian field-army — to  make  itself  felt. 
Ere  we  turn  to  its  operations,  how- 
ever, it  is  but  justice  to  Lord  Rag- 
lan to  point  out  that  upon  the  23d 
October  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle : — 

"  *  Wc  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
very  fine  weather,  and  Mr  Cattley  en- 
courages us  to  hope  that  this  may  last 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  next  month. 
Then  we  must  be  prepared  either  for  wet 
or  extreme  cold,  and  in  neither  case 
could  our  troops  remain  under  canvass, 
even  with  great  and  constant  fii-es,  and 
the  country  hardly  produces  wood  enough 
to  cook  the  men*s  food.  .  .  .  Before 
concluding,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  with  regard  to  this  army.  It  re- 
quires, and  should  not  be  deni^,  repose. 
Although  the  marches  have  not  oeen 
many,  fatigue  has  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  troops.*  "—(Vol.  iv.  p.  6,  7.) 

And  with  this  letter  he  enclosed 
a  very  clear  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  winter  climate  of  the 
Crimea,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Cattley, 
formerly  consul  at  Kertch,  and  now 
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interpreter  at  headquarters.  It 
cannot  after  this  be  said  that  the 
Commander  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  Crimea  failed  to  give  full  and 
timely  warning  to  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment of  what  our  soldiers  would 
have  to  face  if  left  to  winter  on  the 
bleak  plateau  of  the  Chersonese. 
The  failure  of  the  bombardment 
on  the  17th  October  first  made  it 
all  but  certain  that  we  must  winter 
before  SebastopoL  On  the  23d 
Lord  Baglan  sent  home  this  strong 
appeal. 
On  the  7th  of  October  a  Cossack 

Eatrol  were  seen  by  our  outposts 
eyond  the  Tchemaya,  near  the 
village  of  Tchorgoun.  It  was  the 
first  sign  that  MentschikoflTs  army 
had  resumed  its  sway  over  the 
Mackenzie  Heights.*  On  the  night 
of  the  13th,  three  battalions,  with 
a  few  guns  and  Cossacks,  descend- 
ing from  these  heights,  established 
themselves  permanently  in  that 
village.  On  the  18th,  the  day  after 
the  first  bombardment.  Lord  Rag- 
lan was  summoned  to  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  in  his  rear  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Russians  were 
moving,  and  from  thence  he  plainly 
saw  them  marchingin  some  strength 
along  the  ridge  above  Tchorgoun. 
It  was  liprandi  ^  poising  his  wings 
for  the  swoop  which  he  afterwards 
made."  By  the  S3d  this  detach- 
ment of  Liprandi's  in  Tchorgoun 
had  been  reinforced  to  17  battal- 
ions, 30  squadrons,  and  64  guns; 
while  another  movable  column 
had  been  organised  on  the  Mac- 
kenzie Heights,  consisting  of  8 
battalions,  4  squadrons,  and  14 
guns,  under  Oeneral  Jabrokritsky, 
who  was  ordered  to  cooperate 
with  Liprandi  in  any  forward 
movement.  The  total  strength  of 
these  two  bodies  was  close  on 
25,000  men. 

The    scene    of   the   memorable 
events    which   followed    was    the 


plain  of  Balaklava.  This  lies  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  is  about  three  miles  in 
length  by  two  in  breadth.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Fediou- 
kioe  Hills,  behind  which  flows  the 
Tchemaya ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Eamara  ridge  and  Mount  Hiblak, 
with  the  sea  beyond  ;  on  the  east 
by  Mount  Haafort  and  the  hills 
towards  Baidar;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  "steep  buttresses  of  the 
Chersonese  upland."  Across  the 
basin  thus  formed  runs  from  east 
to  west  a  low  ridge  of  ground 
which  divides  it  into  two  narrow 
valleys.  This  ridge  is,  for  distinct- 
ness, called  the  Causeway  Heights, 
from  the  Woronzoff  road,  which 
runs  along  it ;  and  the  valleys  are 
named  respectively  the  north  and 
south  valleys.  Across  the  eastern 
end  of  the  north  valley  runs  an 
aqueduct  and  the  Tchemaya,  with 
Tchoiigoun  beyond  it  At  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  south  valley  stands 
the  prominent  eminence  called 
Canrobert's  HilL 

Opening  out  into  the  westem  ex- 
tremity of  the  south  valley  lies  the 
narrow  gorge  in  which  is  situated 
the  town  and  harbour  of  Balaklava, 
shut  in  between  the  steep  slopes  of 
Mount  Hiblak  and  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  Chersonese.  Mount 
Hiblak,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Kamara  Hills  by  a  single  narrow 
ridge  overhanging  the  sea,  was  occu- 
pied by  about  1200  marines,  and  de- 
fended by  a  breastwork  with  a  few 
guns  in  position.  Across  the  open 
gorge,  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hib- 
lak to  the  village  of  Eadikoi,  at  the 
foot  of  the  €hersonese,  the  line  of 
defence  was  continued  by  a  few 
small  field-works  placed  on  spurs 
thrown  out  from  the  heights  on 
either  hand.  The  open  ground 
here  was  held  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, having  under  him  the  93d 
Highlanders,   a   battery   of  field- 


•  On  the  28th  September  Mentschikoff  sent  two  sqnadrons  of  cavalry  and  two 
sotniaa  of  Cossacks  to  these  heights  ;  but  tbis  was  merely  a  detachment  for  obser- 
vation, not  the  military  occupation  of  a  great  strategical  point. — See  Todleben, 
p.  267. 
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artilleiy,  and  two  battalions  of 
Tarks.  There  was,  besides,  a  fri- 
gate in  the  harbour,  and  some  eighty 
invalids  in  the  town.  These  de- 
fences constituted  the  inner  line  of 
Balaklava. 

The  outer  line  consisted  of  a  work 
on  Canrobert's  Hill,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  south  valley,  and  a  chain 
of  five  slight  redoubts  on  eminences 
rising  at  intervals  along  the  Cause- 
way Heights  between  Canrobert*s 
Hill  and  the  foot  of  the  Chersonese. 
One  flank  of  this  line,  therefore, 
leant  on  the  Kamara  Hills,  the 
other  on  the  plateau  of  the  Cher- 
sonese; and  it  stretched  right  across 
the  whole  of  the  Balaklava  basin, 
separating  the  two  valleys  and  en- 
tiraly  blowing  the  way  to  an  enemy 
approaching  from  either  Tchoigoun 
or  Baidar.  Had  this  line  consisted 
of  strong  works,  well  armed,  and 
with  a  couple  of  divisions  of  in- 
fantry to  support  them,  it  would 
have  been  very  formidable;  but 
as  it  was,  it  covered  an  extent  of 
ground  utterly  disproportioned  to 
the  small  force,  told  off  for  its  de- 
fence. This  was  composed  only 
of  some  four  battalions  of  Turks, 
supported  by  the  English  cavalry 
division,  1500  strong,  and  a  bat- 
tery of  horse-artillery.  The  works 
themselves  were  weak,  and  their 
armament  slight.  That  on  Can- 
lobert's  Hill  was  armed  with  three 
12- pounder  guns,  and  garrisoned 
by  a  Turkish  battalion;  the  re- 
maining redoubts  were  held  each 
by  a  Turkish  half-battalion,  and 
the  three  next  to  Canrobert's  Hill 
had  a  couple  of  12-ppunder  guns  on 
each ;  the  other  two  had  no  artillery. 
These  six  earthworks  extended  over 
a  line  of  two  miles,  and  the  main 
one  on  Canrobert's  Hill  was  com- 
manded within  gunshot  range  by 
the  unoccupied  Kamara  Hills.  The 
plateau  in  their  left  rear  was  strong- 
ly guarded  by  Bosquet's  corps  of 
the  French  army;  but  "Canrobert's 
Hill  was  so  distant  from  the  ground 
whence  supporting  forces  might  be 
expected  to  come,  as  to  offer  the 
enemy  a  licence  of  some  hours'  dura- 


tion for  any  enterprise  in  the  plain 
of  Balaklava  upon  which  he  might 
think  fit  to  venture." 

To  the  general  reader  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Mr  £[ing- 
lake's  work  wUl  be  the  character 
which  he  draws  in  much  detail  of 
Lord  Lucan  commanding  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  division,  and  of  Lord 
Cardigan  in  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  As  these  officers  exercised 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  en- 
gagement on  which  we  are  now 
entering,  we  will  extract  the  most 
striking  passages,  premising  that, 
in  our  opinion,  they  are  fairly  as 
well  as  powerfully  drawn  : — 

Lord  Lucan  **  enjoyed  perfect  health; 
he  saw  like  a  hawk*;  and  he  retained 
snch  extraordinary  activity  of  both  body 
and  miud»  that  perhaps  the  mention  of  his 
actual  age  [filty-four]  makes  it  really 
more  difficult  than  it  might  otherwise  be 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  tall,  lithe,  slen- 
der, and  young-looking  officer,  pursuing 
his  task  of  commander  with  a  kind  of 
fierce,  tearing  energy,  and  expressing  by 
a  movement  of  feature  somewhat  rare 
amongst  Englishmen  the  intensity  with 
which  his  mind  worked.  At  eveij  fresh 
access  of  strenuousness,  and  especially  at 
the  moments  preceding  strenuousspeech, 
his  face  all  at  once  used  to  light  up  with 
a  glittering,  panther-like  aspect,  result- 
ing from  the  sudden  fire  of  the  eye,  and 
the  sudden  disclosure  of  the  teeth,  white, 
even,  and  clenched.  ...  A  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  he  had  come  back  from 
the  Danube  campaign  with  a  low  opin- 
ion of  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  witn  a 
high  respect  for  the  infantry — more  es- 
pecially, it  seems,  for  the  iniantry  when 
gathered  in  heavy  column  ;  and  ne  not 
only  carried  those  opinions  with  him  to 
the  Crimea,  but  continued,  when  there, 
to  hold  them  unchanged,  and  even,  per- 
hai>s — though  unconsciously — to  make 
them  the  basis  of  his  resolves.  .  .  .  Lord 
Lucan  was  an  officer  from  whom  much 
might  be  reasonably  hoped,  if  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  could  be  inferred 
from  the  general  force  of  his  intellect, 
and  If  also  it  could  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  would  prove  wUUng  and  able, 
after  having  long  had  his  own  way,  to 
accept  the  yoke  of  military  subordina- 
tion in  the  field,  and  to  bear  it  with 
loyalty  and  temper.  ...  He  suffered 
himself  to  become  an  inveterate  critic 
— an  inveterate  critic  of  the  orders  he 
received  from  Headquarters;  and  since 
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it  happened  that  his  criticism  almost 
always  ended  in  his  coming  to  a  strong 
disapproval  of  his  chiefs  directions,  he  of 
course  lost  that  comfort  of  mind  which 
is  enjoyed  by  an  officer  who  takes  it  for 
grantetl  that  his  chief  must  be  right,  and 
had  to  be  constantly  executing  orders 
with  the  full  persuasion  that  they  were 
wrongly  conceived.  .  .  .  His  composure 
under  heavy  fire  was  so  perfect  that, 
even  in  an  army  where  prowess  evinced 
in  that  way  was  exceedingly  general,  it 
did  not  escape  observation.  '  Yes,  damn 
him,  he's  brave,'  was  the  comment  pro- 
nounced on  Lord  Lucan  b^  one  of  his 
most  steady  haters." — (Vol.  iv.  p.  64-61. ) 
Lord  Cardigan  "  had  a  passionate  love 
for  the  service — a  fair  knowledge,  it  is 
believed,  of  so  much  cavalry  business  as 
is  taught  by  practice  in  England — a 
strong  sense  of  military  duty— a  burn- 
ing desire  for  the  fame  which  awaits 
heroic  actions — and,  finally,  the  gift  of 
high  courage.  Lord  Cardigan's  valour 
was  not  at  all  of  the  wild,  heedless  kind, 
but  the  result  of  strong  determination. 
Even  from  his  way  of  riding  to  hounds, 
it  was  visible,  they  say,  that  the  bold- 
ness he  evinced  was  that  of  a  resolute 
man  with  a  set  purpose,  and  not  a  dare- 
devil impulse.  ...  He  had  been  so 
constituted  by  nature,  or  so  formed  by 
the  watchful  care  which  is  sometimes  be- 
stowed upon  sn  only  son,  as  to  have  a 
habit  of  attending  to  the  desires  and  the 
interests  of  self  with  a  curious  exacti- 
tude. .  .  .  When  eng&ged  in  the  task 
of  self-assertion  or  sel^advocacy,  he  ad- 
hered to  his  subject  with  the  most  curi- 
ous rigour,  never  going  the  least  bit 
astray  from  it,  and  separating  from  it 
all  that  concerned  the  rest  of  creation  as 
matter  altogether  irrelevant  and  uninter- 
esting. Others  before  him  may  have 
secreUy  concentrated  upon  self  an  equal 
amount  of  attention  ;  but  in  Lord  Car- 
digan there  was  such  an  entire  absence 
of  guile,  that  exactly  as  he  was  so  he 
showed  himself  to  the  world.  .  .  . 
With  attributes  of  this  kind,  he  was 
plainly  more  fitted  to  obey  than  to  com- 
mand. Having  no  personal  ascendancy, 
and  no  habitual  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  he  was  not,  of  course, 
at  all  qualified  to  exert  easy  rule  over 
English  gentlemen,  and  his  idea  of  the 
way  to  command  was  to  keep  on  com- 
manding. .  .  .  Yet  without  the  attri- 
butes of  a  commander,  a  man  may  be  a 
resolute,  faithful,  heroic  soldier  ;  and 
that  surely  is  the  kind  of  gloiy — it  is 
glory  of  no  mean  kind — which  can  best 
be  claimed  for  Lord  Cardigan.  In  despite 
of  all  the  faults  which  he  had  manifested 


to  the  world  when  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Light  Brigade,  there  still 
remained  good  grounds  for  trusting  that, 
as  long  as  he  should  be  acting  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  he  might  clearly  un- 
derstand to  be  his  duty,  he  would  per- 
form it  with  precision,  with  valour,  and, 
if  need  be,  with  unsparing  devotion.'* — 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  62-65.)  He  was  fifty-seven 
years  of  age. 

Neither  Lord  Lucan  nor  Lord 
Cardigan  had  ever  before  exercised 
any  command  in  war,  or  led  Brit- 
iah  soldiers  in  action. 

Such  was  the  stage  and  such 
the  characters  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  scene  about  to 
begin. 

Liprandi,  by  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff's  orders,  now  undertook  a 
movement  into  the  Balaklava  plain. 
After  carefully  considering  the 
position  of  the  Allies,  he  deter- 
mined to  seize  upon  the  outer  line 
of  defence,  and  that  won,  to  gain 
if  possible  the  camp  of  the  93d 
Highlanders,  and  that  of  the  Turks 
near  KadikoL  Of  course,  if  any 
opportunity  ofiTered  for  carrying 
lEUdaklaya,  the  attack  might  be 
pushed  home;  but  the  overhang- 
ing position  of  the  French  on  the 
edge  of  the  plateau,  and  the  power 
the  Allies  possessed  of  operating 
from  thence  on  his  flank  and  rear, 
did  not  render  this  likely. 

With  this  object  he  divided  his 
infantry  into  three  columns.  The 
central  column,  under  General  Se- 
mis^ine,  crossing  the  Tchemaya  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hasfort,  was  to 
advance  direct  on  Canrobert's  Hill 
and  the  redoubt  next  to  it :  it  con- 
sisted of  eight  battalions  and  twenty 
guns.'  The  left  column,  under 
General  Gribb6,  was  to  move  into 
the  south  valley  by  the  Baidar  road, 
seize  the  heights  of  Eamara,  and 
from  thence  co-operate  in  the  at- 
tack on  Canrobert's  Hill:  it  was 
formed  of  three  battalions,  a  squad- 
ron, and  teif  guns.  The  right 
column,  under  Colonel  Scudery, 
passing  the  Tchemaya  at  Tractir 
bridge,  was  to  cross  the  north  val- 
ley and  attack  the  second  redoubt 
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on  the  Causeway  Heights,  called 
the  Arahtabia  :  it  numbered  four 
battalions,  a  company  of  rifles, 
three  Cossack  squadrons,  and  six 
guns.  The  cavalry,  with  its  at- 
tendant batteries,  was  to  enter  the 
north  valley,  and  take  post  there 
on  the  right  of  Liprandi's  infantry: 
it  was  under  General  Byjoff,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-three  squadrons, 
with  thirty-two  guns,  and  was  to 
await  Liprandi's  further  orders.  A 
reserve  of  one  battalion,  a  rifle 
company,  and  a  field-battery  fol- 
low^ the  centre.  Finally,  Qeneral 
Jabrokritsky,  descending  with  his 
independent  column  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie Heights,  was  to  co-operate 
with  Liprandi  by  passing  the 
Tchemaya,  and  taking  post  beyond 
the  north  valley  on  the  Fedioukine 
Hills.  He  would  thus  form  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Russian  line. 
He  had  under  his  orders  eight  bat- 
talions, four  squadrons,  and  four- 
teen guns.  The  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  the  25th  October.  The 
whole  force  engaged  would  amount 
to  nearly  25,000  men. 

With  the  first  break  of  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  the  Turks 
hoisted  the  alarm -signal  on  Can- 
robert's  Hill,  and  opened  fire  from 
one  of  their  guns.  Informed  by 
their  spies  on  the  previous  day  of 
the  impending  attack,  they  were  on 
the  look-out  Lord  Raglan  had  been 
warned  of  the  report ;  but  as  a 
similar  one  a  few  days  before  had 
proved  false,  he  made  no  change  in 
his  dispositions.  The  alarm  spread 
quick  over  the  plain,  and  Lord 
Lucan  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
who  had  ridden  up  close  behind 
Canrobert's  Hill,  instantly  ordered 
their  troops  to  get  ready,  and  the 
cavalry  to  come  up  from  their  camp 
near  the  foot  of  the  Chersonese. 
The  fast-breaking  day  soon  showed 
the  Russian  columns  converging 
swiftly  on  Canrobert's  Hill  and  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Causeway 
ridge.  The  English  cavaliy  came  up. 
Maude's  troop  of  horse  -  artillery 
got  into  action  on  the  right  of  the 
Arahtabia;    and  Lord  Lucan  en- 


deavoured, by  demonstrations  with 
the  Heavy  Brigade^  to  check  the 
enemy's  advance,  whilst  he  held 
the  l2ght  Brigade  in  reserve. 

But  the  Russians  were  in  earnest. 
Their  columns  came  steadily  on. 
As  our  cavalry  abstained  from 
charging  home,  they  seemed  to 
divine  that  no  re£il  attack  was 
meant.  Gribb6  established  his  ten 
guns  in  battery  on  the  Eamara 
Heights  against  the  redoubt  on  Can- 
robert's  HilL  Semiakine  brought 
his  twenty  to  bear  on  the  same 
work  from  the  Causeway  Heights, 
and,  under  cover  of  this  heavy  cross- 
fire, sent  Hve  battalions  of  infantry 
against  the  work.  Covering  their 
front  with  skirmishers,  he  threw 
three  battalions  into  two  lines  of 
small  columns,  each  composed  of  a 
single  company,  the  lines  a  hundred 
paces  apart,  and  supported  them 
with  the  two  remaining  battalions 
in  columns  of  attack.  As  the  fort 
guns  had  been  sUenced,  the  Rus- 
sians approached  without  any  dis- 
charge of  cannon  disturbing  their 
formation,  and,  closing  quickly  on 
the  redoubt,  ''swarmed  in  across 
the  ditch,  swarmed  over  the  feeble 
parapet,  and,  standing  at  length 
within  the  fort,  closed  at  once  with 
the  remnant  of  the  single  battal- 
ion there  bravely  awaiting  the 
onslaught"  "The  many  flooded 
in  upon  the  few,  overwhelming, 
surrounding,  destroying,  yet  still 
confronted  with  heroic  despera- 
tion, and  owing  all  the  way  they 
could  make  to  the  sheer  fight- 
ing of  the  men,  who  thus  closed 
with  their  Mussulman  foe,  and  to 
the  weight  of  the  numbers  behind 
them."  In  the  face  of  such  odds 
the  contest  could  not  be  long,  and 
the  garrison,  some  600  strong,  were 
driven  out,  leaving  170  dead  be- 
hind to  show  how  well  they  had 
done  their  duty.  It  was  half-past 
seven  o'clock  when  the  Russian 
standard  floated  on  the  captured 
work. 

When  the  Turks  in  the  three 
next  redoubts  saw  how  Canrobert's 
HiU  had  fallen,  and  not  a  squadron 
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charged  in  its  defence,  though  1600 
English  horse  stood  idly  gaziog  on 
the  deed,  they  very  nataraUy  looked 
on  any  attempt  at  resistance  as 
hopeless.  The  remainder  of  Semi- 
akine*s  column  was  moving  on  the 
redoubt  nearest  to  Canrobert's  Hill, 
that  of  Scudery  was  fast  approach- 
ing the  Arabtabia  ;  but  the  Turks 
awaited  not  the  shock — they  aban- 
doned the  three  redoubts,  and  fled 
over  the  plain  towards  Balaklava, 
plied  by  the  Russian  artillery  and 
harassed  by  the  Cossack  horse. 
Liprandi  established  himself  firmly 
on  Canrobert's  Hill  and  in  the  two 
next  redoubts;  but  after  occupying 
and  dismantling  the  third  redoubt, 
he  abandoned  it,  as  projecting  too 
much  into  the  Allied  position. 
Lord  Lucan  withdrew  his  dragoons 
down  the  south  valley,  and  took 
post  across  it,  nearly  abreast  of  the 
fourth  redoubt,  threatening  the 
flank  of  any  force  which  might 
move  from  the  captured  works 
against  Balaklava. 

Meanwhile  more  powerful  actors 
were  coming  on  the  scene.  Lord 
Raglan,  from  the  summit  of  the 
Chersonese  ridge,  had  a  distant 
view  of  the  fall  of  Canrobert's  HilL 
He  immediately  sent  for  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge's  and  (General  Cath- 
cart's  divisions.  Canrobert,  also, 
after  looking  well  to  the  defence  of 
the  plateau  itself,  finally  ordered 
Vino/s  and  Espinasse's  brigades 
of  infantry,  and  D'Allonville's  of 
cavalry,  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
heights.  As  it  would  be  some  time 
before  the  English  infantry  could 
come  up  from  their  camp  before 
Sebastopol,  and  as  he  wished  to 
avoid  an  action  until  they  arrived. 
Lord  Raglan  ordered  Lord  Lucan 
to  fall  back  from  his  position  across 
the  south  valley,  and  to  retire  to 
his  left  rear  into  the  north  vdUey, 
where  he  took  post  between  the 
last  redoubt  on  the  Causeway 
Heights  and  the  Woronzoff  road, 
close  under  the  edge  of  the  Cher- 
sonese. 

This  retrograde  movement  of  the 
English  cavalry  uncovered  the  ap- 


proach to  Balaklava,  where  SirColin 
Campbell  now  stood  athwart  the 
gorge,  before  the  village  of  Kadikoi, 
with  his  feeble  command.  He  had 
there  drawn  up  the  93d  High- 
landers, 550  strong,  in  line,  two 
deep,  upon  a  rising  ground,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  works  defending  Bala- 
klava. One  hundred  invalids  and 
some  thirty  of  the  Foot  Guards  were 
with  the  93d.  A  Turkish  battalion 
stood  on  either  side.  Barker^s  field- 
battery  took  post  on  good  ground 
to  their  flank,  and  some  heavy  guns 
on  the  inner  line  could  aid  the  de- 
fence. But  time  passed  on,  and 
Liprandi  still  lay  passive  on  the 
heights  he  had  won.  His  infantry 
made  no  forward  movement  in  the 
plain,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
the  day's  work  was  done.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  heavy  mass  of 
cavaliy  in  the  north  valley  began 
to  ascend  it,  and  the  field-batteries, 
pushing  forward  along  the  Cause- 
way ridge,  opened  on  the  93d. 
Campbell,  to  save  his  men,  drew 
them  back  behind  the  hillock  and 
made  them  lie  down.  Four  squad- 
rons now,  detaching  themselves 
from  the  mass,  came  over  the 
heights  into  the  south  valley,  and 
rode  straight  towards  the  Balaklava 
gorge.  In  their  front  there  seemed 
to  be  no  infantry — only  Barker's 
guns.  But  when  they  came  within 
a  thousand  yards  of  his  position, 
Campbell  moved  the  93d  briskly 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hillock  and 
crowned  it  with  his  two-deep  line. 
It  was  all  that  was  left  of  his  foot, 
for  the  Turkish  battalions  on  his 
flanks  dissolved  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  Russian  horse,  and  fled  to  Bala- 
klava, shouting,  *'Ship,  Johnnie! 
ship!"  The  Russian  squadrons 
were  riding  stiffly  on,  imagining 
themselves  unopposed,  when  sud- 
denly they  saw  the  eminence  in 
their  front  crested  by  a  "  thin  red 
line,"  and  found  their  ranks  suffer- 
ing from  a  volley  of  musketry, 
which,  though  it  emptied  no  sad- 
dles, yet  wounded  some  men  and 
horses.  They  had  designed  to 
seize  on  some   of   our   artillery; 
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bat  now,  fearing  an  ambuscade, 
wheeled  to  their  left,  as  if  to  pass 
round  the  right  flank  of  the  93d. 
Campbell  at  once  met  this  by  caus- 
ing the  grenadier  company  to  bring 
up  its  left  shoulder  and  show  a 
front  to  the  threatened  flank.  Then 
the  Kussian  horsemen,  who  had 
come  well  under  the  fire  of  our 
guns,  wheeled  again  to  their  left 
and  fell  swiftly  back.  Meanwhile 
the'93d  laughed  merrily, 

"for  they  saw  how  the  Tnrks  in  their 
flight  met  a  new  and  terrible  foe. 
There  eame  out  from  the  camp  of  the 
Highland  regiment  a  stalwart  and  angry 
Scotch  wife,  with  an  uplifted  stick  in 
her  hand ;  and  then,  if  ever  in  history, 
Ihe  fortunes  of  Islam  waned  low  be- 
neath the  manifest  ascendant  of  the 
Cross ;  for  the  blows  dealt  by  this  Chris- 
tian woman  fell  thick  on  tne  backs  of 
the  Faithfal.  .  .  .  Notwithsteuding  all 
graTer  claims  upon  their  attention,  the 
men  of  the  93d  were  able  to  witness  this 
incident  It  mightily  pleased  and 
amused  them.  It  amuses  men  still  to 
remember  that  the  Osmanlis,  flying  from 
danger  and  yeamins  after  blissful  re- 
pose, should  have  cnosen  a  line  of  re- 
treat where  this  pitiless  dame  mounted 
guard."— (VoL  iv.  p.  127,  128.) 

When  Lord  Raglan  from  the 
summit  of  the  plateau  beheld  the 
demonstration  by  the  Russian  horse 
against  Balaklaya,  he  sent  down 
an  order  for  eight  squadrons  of 
Heavy  Dragoons  to  support  Camp- 
bell's feeble  array.  In  obedience 
to  this  mandate,  Brigadier-Qen- 
eral  Scarlett  (commanding  the 
Heavy  Brigade)  took  ground  to  the 
right  round  the  western  end  of  the 
Causeway  Heights,  moving  in  two 
parallel  columns  into  the  south  val- 
ley. His  left  column  was  com- 
posed of  one  squadron  of  the  Innis- 
killing  Dragoons,  followed  by  the 
two  of  the  Scots  Greys ;  his  right 
of  one  squadron  of  the  Inniskil- 
lings,  followed  at  some  distance 
by  two  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards. 
The  4th  Dragoon  Guaids  had  orders 
to  come  after ;  and  the  Royal  Dra- 
goons were  alone  left,  with  the 
Light  Brigade,  in  the  north  val- 
ley. 


Meanwhile  the  whole  mass  of 
Ryjoff's  Russian  cavalry,  in  two 
broad  columns,  one  behind  the 
other,  accompanied  by  his  thirty- 
two  mounted  guns,  came  briskly  up 
the  north  valley  until  they  arrived 
within  range  of  the  artillery  on  the 
summit  of  the  plateau.  A  few 
shots  from  these  seemed  to  arrest 
their  advance,  and  wheeling  oblique- 
ly to  the  left,  they  began  to  cross 
over,  the  Causeway  Heights,  close 
to  the  fourth  redoubt,  as  if  about 
to  renew  the  demonstration  against 
the  Balaklava  gorge,  but  still  vexed 
in  rear  by  the  nre  of  the  guns.  As 
they  passed  over  the  summit,  and 
began  to  descend  into  the  south 
valley,  they  beheld,  crossing  their 
front  at  right  angles,  in  the  plain 
below,  Scarlett's  trailing  column 
of  Heavy  Dragoons.  The  sur- 
prise was  mutual.  Scarlett's  de- 
cision was  instantly  taken.  He 
resolved  to  form  line  to  his  left, 
and  charge  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn. The  command,  '*  Left  wheel 
into  line!"  sprang  from  his  lips, 
and  he  placed  himself  in  front  of 
the  Greys  to  lead  his  men  in  per- 
son. Lord  Lucan,  who  galloped  up 
at  the  moment,  approved  and  has- 
tened his  resolve.  From  the  order 
in  which  his  two  columns  were 
marching,  and  from  the  gap  which 
existed  in  the  right  one,  it  followed 
that,  when  his  troopers  had  wheeled 
to  the  left,  they  stood  prepared  to 
charge  in  two  lines.  The  first,  300 
strong,  consisted  of  one  squadron 
of  the  Inniskillings  on  the  right, 
two  of  Greys  on  the  left ;  and  it 
was  followed,  in  second  line,  by 
Hunt's  squadron  of  Inniskillings 
in  echelon  to  it  on  the  right,  and 
two  squadrons  of  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards  in  echelon  to  it  on  the  left. 
Still  farther  to  the  left  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards  were  coming  up. 
When  Ryjoff's  dragoons  saw  Scar- 
lett wheeling  in  the  plain  beneath, 
they  took  ground  to  their  left  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  fronting, 
and  gaining  breath  by  deploying  a 
few  squadrons  on  either  flank,  came 
trotting  down  the  hill  in  one  huge 
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mass,  with  trumpets  blowing,  '^  at 
a  well  -  governed  speed,  swelling 
broader  and  broader  each  instant, 
yet  disclosing  its  depth  more  and 
more."*  In  front  of  this  grey  ser- 
ried mass  of  over  2000  sabres  stood 
Scarlett's  300  red-coated  horsemen 
dressing  their  line  in  the  plain. 
Between  the  left  of  the  English  line, 
where  the  Greys  stood,  and  the  Rus- 
sian column,  lay  the  remains  of  the 
light  cavalry  camp,  obstructing  the 
ground  with  picket-ropes  and  un- 
struck  tents.  When  within  400 
yards  of  the  English  the  Bussian 
column  halted. 

Then  Scarlett,  turning  to  his  trum- 
peter, said,  "  Sound  the  charge  ! " 
and,  bounding  forward  to  the  peal- 
ing notes,  the  British  line  sprang 
on, — slowly  at  first,  for  the  obstacle 
of  the  dismantled  camp  impeded 
the  Greys ;  but  when  that  was  clear- 
ed, then  with  a  gathering  pace. 
Full  fifty  paces  in  front,  followed 
close  by  his  aide-de-camp,  trumpet- 
er, and  orderly,  rode  at  high  speed, 
on  his  noble  sixteen-hand  charger, 
General  Scarlett.  The  glittering 
helmet,  florid  complexion,  drooping 
white  mustache,  and  long  blue  great- 
coat of  the  Brigadier  marked  him 
from  afar.  Without  pause  or  check, 
close  followed  by  his  three  attend- 
ants, he  went  with  a  plunge  into  the 
grey  silent  block  of  halted  horse- 
men. Digging  his  charger  right  in 
between  the  two  nearest  troopers, 
he 

**  wedged  himself  into  the  solid  mass 
of  the  enemy's  squadrons.  .  .  .  From 
the  moment  wlien  the  Brigadier  had  thns 
established  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
foes,  it  resulted,  of  course,  that  his  tenure 
of  life  was  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  the 
sword  which  is  a  metaphor,  but  by  that 
which  is  actual,  and  of  steeL  Scarlett, 
it  seems,  had  no  pretension  to  be  more 
than  a  passably  good  swordsman,  and  he 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  near- 
sighted ;  but  he  knew  how  to  handle  his 
weapon;  and  in  circumstances  which 
exposed  him  to  attack  from  several  at 


the  same  time,  he  had  more  need  of  such 
unflagging  industry  of  the  sword-arm 
as  might  keep  the  blade  flashing  here, 
there,  and  on  all  sides  in  quickly  succes- 
sive whirls,  than  of  the  subtle,  the  deli- 
cate skill  which  prepares  men  for  com- 
bats of  twa"—(VoL  iv.  p.  154, 155.) 

He  and  his  three  following  horse- 
men now  passed  from  the  sight  of 
those  who  came  after,  engulfed  in 
the  column. 

But  now  the  red  line,  coming  up 
in  a  long  rolling  wave,  dashed  upon 
the  front  of  the  grey  motionless 
column. 

**  The  Scots  Greys  gave  no  utterance 
except  to  a  low,  eager,  fierce  moan  of  rap- 
ture— the  moan  of  outbursting  desire. 
The  Inniskillings  went  in  with  a  cheer. 
With  a  rolling  prolongation  of  clangour 
which  resulted  from  the  bends  of  a  line 
now  deformed  by  its  speed,  the  *  three 
hundred '  crashed  in  upon  the  front  of 
the  column.  They  crashed  in  so  weight- 
ily that  no  cavalry,  extended  in  line  and 
halted,  could  have  withstood  the  shock 
if  it  had  been  able  to  shrink  and  fall 
back  ;  but  whatever  might  be  their  in- 
clination, the  front-rank  men  of  the 
Russian  column  were  debarred,  as  we 
saw,  from  all  means  of  breaking  away  to 
the  rear  by  the  weight  of  their  own  ser- 
ried squadrons  sloping  up  the  hillside 
close  behind  them  ;  and  it  being  too 
late  for  them  to  evade  the  concussion, 
they  had  no  choice— it  was  a  cruel  trial 
for  cavalry  to  endure  at  the  halt— they 
had  no  choice  but  to  await  and  suffer  the 
onslaught. . .  .  They  'accepted  the  files.' 
Here,  there,  and  almost  everywhere 
along  the  assailed  part  of  the  column, 
the  troopers  who  stood  in  front  rank 
so  sidled  and  shrank  that  they  suffered 
the  Grey  or  the  Inniskillinger  to  tear  in 
between  them  with  the  licence  accorded 
to  a  cannon-ball  which  is  seen  to  be 
coming,  and  must  not  be  obstructed,  but 
shunned.  So,  although,  by  their  charge, 
these  few  horsemen  could  deliver  no  blow 
of  such  weight  as  to  shake  the  depths  of 
a  column  extending  far  up  the  hillside, 
they  more  or  less  sliivered  or  sundered 
the  front  rank  of  the  mass,  and  then,  by 
dint  of  sheer  wedge-work  and  fighting, 
they  opened  and  cut  their  way  in.  .  .  . 
As  Scarlett  had  led,  so  his  first  line  right- 
eously followed ;  and,  within  a  brief  space 


•  They  were  formed,  in  reality,  in  two  columns,  one  behind  the  other ;  but  the  rear 
one  soon  closed  so  on  the  front  that,  for  all  purposes  of  maucenvring,  they  came  to 
form  but  one  huge  mass. 
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from  the  moment  of  the  first  crash,  the 
'  three  hundred,'  after  more  or  less  strife, 
were  received  into  the  enemy's  column. 
.  .  .  Under  conditions  most  trying  to 
cayaby,  the  Russians  evinced  a  degree 
of  steadfastness  not  unworthy  of  a  nation 
which  was  famous  for  the  valour  of  its 
infisuitry  ;  but  kept  as  they  had  been  at 
a  halt,  and  condemned  (in  violation  of 
the  principles  which  govern  the  use  of 
cavalry)  to  be  passively  awaiting  the 
attack,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
be  comparable  in  ardour/  self-trust,  and 
moral  ascendant  to  the  horsemen  exalt- 
ed and  impassioned  by  the  rapture  of 
the  charge,  and  now  in  their  towering 
pride  riding  this  way  and  that  with  fierce 
shouts  through  the  patient  long-suffering 
mass.  ...  As  heard  on  the  edge  of 
the  Chersonese,  a  mile  and  a  half  to- 
wards the  west,  the  collective  roar  which 
ascended  from  this  thicket  of  intermixed 
combatants  had  the  unity  of  sound  which 
belongs  to  the  moan  of  a  distant  sea." — 
(VoL  iv.  p.  16274.) 

These  are  nervous  words,  and 
bring  the  fight,  with  all  its  tumult, 
clear  as  a  photograph  before  the 
eye.  Whilst  this  was  passing  in 
the  heart  of  the  column — where 
many  men  of  the  Greys,  after  cut- 
ting their  way  from  front  to  rear, 
wheeled  round  and  hewed  their 
way  back  again — the  squadrons  de- 
ployed, as  before  mentioned,  like 
wings  on  its  flanks,  wheeled  in- 
wards, as  if  to  fold  within  their 
embrace  the  small  body  of  English 
dragoons.  But  this  movement 
brought  them  in  contact  with  the 
portion  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  com- 
ing up  in  support.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  were 
moving  up  upon  the  left  of  the 
British  line;  but  beyond  the  5th, 
and  almost  abreast  of  them,  the 
Royal  Dragoons  now  rode  in.  This 
regiment,  though  left  behind  with- 
out orders,  no  sooner  saw  the  rest 
of  the  Brigade  engaging  than  it 
hastened  up,  and  it  so  befell  that 
it  arrived  on  the  flank  of  the  5th 
just  as  that  corps  was  charging, 
and  as  the  deployed  right  wing  of 
the  Russian  column  was  wheeling 
inwards  on  the  Greys.  A  voice 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Royals  called 
out,  ''By  God, the  Greys  are  cut 
off  I      Gallop!    gallop  I''      Their 


trumpets  sounded,  and  with  a  ring- 
ing cheer  the  regiment  sprang  on, 
without  halting  to  form  line,  but 
endeavouring  to  do  so  on  the  move. 
This  impetuous  rush  brought  them 
on  the  outer  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Russian  in-wheeling  line,  the  outer 
portion  of  which  broke  at  the  shock; 
and  the  Royals,  satisfied  with  their 
advantage,  rallied  their  disordered 
ranks  before  attacking  the  column 
itself.  But  the  inner  part  of  the 
line,  still  continuing  its  wheel,  came 
in  contact  with  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  now  closing  on  the  face 
of  the  column  to  the  left  of  the 
Greys,  and,  with  great  clamour  and 
strife  of  struggling  men  and  horses, 
the  whole  went  in,  in  one  broken 
mass,  on  the  now  shaking  Russian 
front. 

But  mean  time  the  decisive  blow 
was  struck  on  the  flanks  of  the 
great  mounted  block.  On  the  right 
of  the  British  front  line  Hunt's 
squadron  of  the  Inniskillings  was 
coming  up  in  echelon.  From  its 
position  it  moved  obliquely  down 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Eus- 
sians.  As  it  had  clear  ground 
in  its  front,  it  came  on  at  a  full 
charging  pace.  The  deployed  left 
wing  of  the  Muscovite  horse  was 
wheeling  inwards  on  the  right  of 
our  first  line,  and  had  continued 
its  wheel  so  far  that  the  troopers' 
backs  were  turned  to  the  support- 
ing troops,  when  Hunt's  men  came 
upon  them. 

"Piercing  their  line  like  an  arrow. 
Captain  Hunt  shot  through  it,  and  was 
followed  in  the  next  instant  by  the 
squadron  behind  him,  which  came  crash- 
ing on  upon  the  rear  of  the  wheeling 
horsemen,  consigning  some  to  slaughter, 
and  driving  in  tne  rest  of  them,  a  help- 
less, uniesisting  throng,  upon  the  front 
of  the  column.  .  .  .  The  column,  which 
every  moment  had  been  more  and  more 
hearily  swaying,  now  heaved  itself  up 
the  hillside,  and  this  time  without  being 
commensurately  lifted  back,  as  before, 
by  the  reaction  of  the  moving  power."— 
(VoL  iv.  p.  181,  198.) 

On  the  other  flank  of  the  Rus- 
sians Colonel  Hodge  was  showing 
the  true  instinct  of  a  cavalry  ofiicer. 
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He  had  been  ordered,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  follow  with  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards  in  rear  of  Scar- 
lett's original  six  squadrons.  When 
they  formed  line  to  the  left,  and 
the  Koyals  dashed  in,  he  found 
himself  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
new  formation.  Instantly  seeing 
the  advantage  of  his  position,  he 
led  his  regiment,  in  open  column 
of  troops,  left  in  front,  straight  out 
from  the  British  line,  down  the 
side,  and  parallel  to  the  right  of 
the  Russian  column,  nntil  his  rear 
troop  was  abreast  of  its  front  rank. 
He  then  wheeled  to  his  right,  and 
came  into  line  perpendicularly  to 
the  long  open  flank  of  the  enemy. 
Seeing  the  imminence  of  their 
danger,  some  horsemen  from  the 
Russian  rear  spurred  out  to  inter- 
pose, but  it  was  too  late.  The 
clear  ring  of  their  trumpets  sent 
the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  in  one 
long  thundering  line,  down  upon 
the  defenceless  Russian  flank. 
The  interposing  horsemen  were 
swept  away;  and,  with  a  shock 
like  a  breaking  wave,  the  noble 
regiment  burst  its  way  into  the 
column,  '^  driving  fast  through 
it  from  flank  to  flank  —  driving 
through  it  without  losing  men — 
and  so  faithfully  working  out  the 
old  precept  of  'hard  all  across!' 
as  to  be  already  on  the  point  of 
emerging  from  the  mass  of  the 
Russian  cavaliy  at  a  spot  opposite 
to  the  one  by  which"  it  "had  enter- 
ed." This  was  the  flnishing-stroke. 
The  grey-coated  squadrons  con- 
tinued to  heave  slowly  up  the  hill. 
Those  who  as  yet  retained  their 
ranks  began  to  rein  back.  "The 
movement  was  slight,  but  close  fol- 
lowed by  surer  signs.  Th§  ranks 
visibly  loosened.  In  the  next  in- 
stant, the  column  was  breaking. 
In  the  next,  all  the  horsemen  com- 
posing it  had  dispersed  into  one 
immense  herd,  and — still  hanging 
together  as  closely  as  they  could 
without  hindrance  to  their  flight — 
were  galloping  up  the  hillside  and 
retreating  by  the  way  they  had 
come."— (VoL  iv.  p.  200.) 


The  Heavy  Brigade  had  nobly  done 
its  work.  The  combat  had  lasted 
eight  minutes,and  it  had  lost  se  venty- 
eightkiUed  and  wounded.  The  ranks 
of  all  the  regiments  were  utterly 
disorganised  and  the  horses  blown, 
so  the  efforts  of  the  officers  were 
directed  to  rally  their  men — not  to 
pursue  the  enemy.  But  were  there 
no  fresh  horse  to  complete  the  work 
thus  begun  1  Far  from  it;  the 
Light  Brigade  stood  read>  for  the 
work.  Formed  up  across  the  end 
of  the  north  valley,  the  great  Rus- 
sian column  twice  passed  obliquely 
across  its  front :  once,  when  going 
in  the  pride  of  apparently  irresist- 
ible strength  over  the  Causeway 
Heights;  again,  when  streaming 
back  in  a  disorganised  mass  from 
the  bloody  sabres  of  Scarlett's  dra- 
goons.   As  Mr  Kingli^e  well  says : 

"  Overlooking  the  flank  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  in  its  struggle  with  Scarlett's 
brigade,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  com- 
batants which  has  been  compnted  at  400 
or  500  yards,  there  stood  ranged  in  two 
lines,  a  body  of  near  700  men.  They  all 
of  them  bore  arms  ;  they  all  wore  mili- 
tary nniforms  ;  and  each  man  was  either 
mounted,  or  else  had  his  charger  beside 
him.  They  were  troops  of  the  same  na- 
tion as  Scarlett*s  combating  regiments. 
In  truth,  they  were  nothing  less  than 
the  famous  Light  Brigade  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but,  strange  to  say,  these  supen) 
horsemen  were  en^^ged  for  the  time  as 
spectators,  maintaining  a  rigid  neutrality 
in  the  war  which  they  saw  going  on  be- 
tween Russia  and  our  Heavy  Dragoons.*' 
—{Vol.  iv.  p.  206,  207.) 

The  men  were  boiling  with  im- 
patience, and  could  hardly  be  re- 
strained ;  while  as  to  their  leader, 
"  those,"  says  one  who  was  present, 
"  who  heard  and  saw  Lord  Cardigan 
during  the  time  that  was  going  on, 
will  not  easily  forget  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  he  evinced 
when  riding  up  and  down  our  line. 
He  constantly  repeated,  '  Damn 
those  Heavies,  they  have  the  laugh 
of  us  this  day.'  "  Yet  Fortune  all 
the  time  was  proffering  to  him  her 
choicest  gifts.  A  cavalry  com- 
mander may  wait  for  twenty  years 
without    seeing   such   an    oppor* 
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tanity ! ! !  Bat  when  Lord  Lucan 
rode  after  Scarlett,  he  had  charged 
Lord  Cardigan  to  '' defend  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  placed 
against  any  attack  of  the  Bussians;" 
and  that  officer  interpreted  this 
order  so  rigidly  that,  with  their 
cavalry  crossing  and  recrossing  his 
▼eiy  front,  he  would  not  let  his 
chafing  squadrons  loose  1 ! !  This 
gives  the  exact  measure  of  his 
capacity  as  a  general ;  what  is  to 
come  will  show  his  courage  as  a 
soldier. 

The  defeat  of  his  cavalry  had 
rendered  liprandi's  position  criti- 
caL  His  infantry  stood  massed  on 
the  Causeway  Heights  and  around 
Canrobert's  Hill,  that  of  Jabrok- 
ritaky  held  the  Fedioukine  ridge ; 
but  the  open  valley  between — the 
centre  of  the  Russian  position — 
hitherto  maintained  by  the  cavalry, 
was  now  almost  undefended.  The 
beaten  horse  had  fled  down  to  its 
eastern  extremity,  near  the  Tcher- 
naya,  where  they  were  rallying 
behind  twelve  Cossack  gons ;  but 
meanwhile  the  foot  on  the  ridges 
on  each  side  were  left  isolated  in 
two  columns,  protruding,  as  it 
were,  towards  the  Allied  position. 
Lord  Baglan,  from  the  summit  of 
the  Chersonese,  saw  lus  advantage, 
and  had  the  infantry  divisions  of 
the  Generals  Caihcart  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  been  up,  he 
had  a  rare  opportunity  of  winning 
decisive  success  by  throwing  them 
against  Liprandi  on  the  Causeway 
Heights.  A  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in  Cathcart*s  march,  and,  as 
we  think,  the  selection  of  a  wrong 
point  from  whence  to  attack,  de- 
prived him  of  this  golden  chance. 
Anxious,  however,  not  to  lose  all 
the  fruit  of  Scarlett's  brilliant 
charge,  he  sent  messengers  to  hurry 
the  march  of  the  infantry,  and  de- 
spatched an  order  to  Lord  Lucan 
to  advance  and  threaten  Liprandi's 
foot  with  his  victorious  horse.  The 
order  was  couched  in  these  terms  : 
**  Cavalry  to  advance  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  to  re- 
cover the  heights.      They  will  be 
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supported  by  the  infantry,  which 
have  been  ordered  |.to]  advance  on 
two  fronts." 

This  order  seems  to  be  perfectly 
dear.  Lord  Lucan  was  to  advance 
at  once  on  the  heights,  but  was  not 
to  commit  himeeif  unless  he  saw  an 
opportunity.  He,  however,  made 
no  move  beyond  causing  his  men 
to  mount.  His  two  brigades  at 
this  time  were  formed  facing  up  the 
north  valley.  Not  seeing  the  in- 
fantry mentioned  in  the  order,  he 
concluded  not  to  march  till  they 
arrived.  More  than  half  an  hour 
passed,  and  still  the  horsemen  sat 
motionless  in  their  saddles.  A 
movement  was  descried  from  the 
edge  of  the  Chersonese,  which  led 
the  Staff  to  believe  that  Liprandi 
was  preparing  to  draw  ba^  his 
more  advanced  columns,  and  carry 
off  the  English  guns  captured  in 
the  Turkish  redoubts,  llien  Lord 
Eaglan's  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  he  sent  down  by  Captain 
Nolan,  the  able  and  zealous  but 
impetuous  aide-de-camp  of  Genera 
Airey,  the  following  written  order 
to^  Lord  Lucan  :  '^  Lord  Baglan 
wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  ra- 
pidly to  the  front,  and  try  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  carrying  away  the 
guns.  Troop  of  horse-artiUery  may 
accompany.  French  cavalry  is  on 
your  left     Lnmediate.     (Signed) 

R.   AlKEY." 

Lord  Lucan,  unfortunately,  in* 
stead  of  taking  this  order  in  con- 
junction with  the  former  one,  con- 
sidered it  by  itself  alone.  He  read 
it,  he  says,  with  "consternation," 
and  turning  to  Captain  Nolan, 
urged  the  uselessness  of  such  an 
attack  and  the  dangers  attending 
it  That  officer  replied,  "Lord 
Raglan's  orders  are,  that  the  cav- 
alry should  attack  immediately." 
Lord  Lucan  impatiently  de- ' 
manded,  "Attack,  sir!  attack 
whati  What  guns,  sir?"  Then 
Nolan,  in  a  manner  disrespectful, 
but  significant,  said,  pointing  to 
the  l^  front  comer  of  the  vsdley, 
"There,  my  lord,  is  your  enemy; 
there  are  your  guns."  A  low  swell 
F 
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of  ground  at  this  point  hid  the 
Russians  from  view;  but  Lord 
Lucan  considered  that  Captain 
Nolan,  fresh  from  the  side  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  distinctly  in- 
dicated that  the  cavalry  were  to 
charge  down  the  north  valley  and 
to  attack  the  guns  at  the  end  of  it, 
behind  which  the  Russian  horse 
had  now  rallied.  Lord  Lucan  upon 
this  at  once  rode  to  where  Lord 
Cardigan  stood  with  his  brigade, 
and  durected  him  to  advance.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
words  in  which  he  communicated 
this  resolve,  but  Lord  Cardigan 
understood  him  to  mean  that  he 
was  to  attack  the  enemy's  cavalry 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Salut- 
ing with  his  sword,  he  replied,  ''Cer- 
tainly, sir ;  but  allow  me  to  point 
out  to  you  that  the  Russians  have  a 
battery  in  the  valley  in  our  front, 
and  batteries  and  riflemen  on  each 
flank."  Lord  Lucan  answered,  "  I 
know  it,  but  Lord  Raglan  will  have 
it.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
obey."  "Then,  without  further 
question  or  parley.  Lord  Cardigan 
tacitly  signified  his  respectful  sub- 
mission to  orders,  and  began  that 
great  act  of  military  obedience 
which  is  enshrined  in  the  memory 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  turn- 
ed quietly  to  his  people  and  said  : 
*The  brigade  wUl  advance!'" — 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  249.) 

And  it  was  to  sidvance  down  a  very 
mouth  of  hell !  At  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  stood  the  battery  of 


twelve  guns,  behind  which  the 
Russian  cavalry  were  massed.  On 
the  ridge  bounding  this  long  valley 
on  the  right  were  Liprandi's  guns 
and  infantry,  on  that  on  the  left 
those  of  Jabrokritsky.  To  reach 
the  cavalry,  our  Light  Brigade 
must  run  the  gauntlet  between  the 
hills  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a 
continuous  cross-fire  from  artillery 
and  musketry,  and  met  in  front  by 
a  sweeping  discharge  of  grape. 
The  Light  Brigade  formed  for  the 
attack  in  three  lines.  In  front 
the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and 
17th  Lancers;  behind  them  the 
1 1th  Hussars ;  in  third  line  the 
4th  Light  Dragoons  and  8th 
Hussars.  Lord  Lucan  was  to 
follow  in  support  with  Scarlett's 
brigade.  Very  quietly  Lord  Car- 
digan placed  himself  about  five 
horse  -  leneths  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  his  first  line,  and  giving 
the  order  to  his  brigade  to  move 
on,  rode  steadily  at  a  trot  down 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  straight 
upon  the  guns.  The  brigade  was 
hardly  in  motion  when  Captain 
Nolan  galloped  across  the  front 
diagonally  from  left  to  right,  shout- 
ing and  waving  his  sword  ;  at  this 
instant  he  was  struck  on  the  breast 
by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  his 
sword  fell  from  his  hand,  his  horse 
wheeled  round,  and  from  his  lips 
there  burst  a  cry,  strange,  appalling, 
and  unearthly;  for  a  while  he  still 
sat  in  the  saddle,  then  rolled  life- 
less on  the  ground.* 
As  soon  as  the  English  cavalry 


•  Mr  Kinglake  has  made  a  generous  effort  to  rescue  poor  Nolan's  memory  from 
the  blame  which  has  been  cast  upon  it  There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  in 
which  he  allows,  we  think,  his  anxiety  on  this  head  to  carry  him  too  far.  He 
thinks  (voL  W.  p.  239-44)  that  Nolan  clearly  understood  and  endeavoured  to 
point  out  to  Lord  Lucan  what  Lord  Knglan  really  meant.  Nolan  is  gone,  and  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind  cannot  now,  of  course,  be  known ;  but  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  ne  conveyed  to  Lord  Lucan — and  that  much  against  the  will  of  the  latter — the 
idea  that  the  guns  he  was  to  assail  were  those  down  the  valley.  What,  however, 
is  even  of  more  importance,  all  accounts  agree  that  the  words  he  used  to  Lord  Lucan 
were,  "that  the  cavalry  should  attack  immediately"  Now,  if  Lord  Baglan's 
second  order  is  to  be  construed  as  a  continuation  of  the  first,  Uie  cavalry  were  to 
advance  immediately,  but  were  only  to  attack  if  a  favowrohlt  opportunity  offered. 
To  order  the  cavalry  to  attack  at  once,  was  to  force  them  to  engage  with  the  almost 
certainty  of  defeoL  What  to  go  down  the  valley  was  we  know  ;  and  any  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  the  steady  Russian  infantry  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conclude 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  a  charge  on  the  heavy  mass  of  columns  formed 
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were  seen  in  motion,  a  heayy  mass  deadly  accuracy.  Down  every  in- 
of  infantry  (four  battalions),  whom  stant  men  and  horses  came ;  but 
liprandi  held  clustered  on  the  still  the  brigade  rode  on.  So  reso- 
Canseway  Heights,  close  to  the  Arab-  lute  was  their  leadei^  to  execute  his 
tabia  Redoubt,  with  a  battery  of  appointed  task  that  he  selected  one 
eight  guns,  at  once  changed  their  of  the  pieces  in  the  centre  of  the 
formation^  and  falling  back  behind  battery,  '*  rode  straight  at  its  fire, 
the  next  redoubt  (abreast  of  Can-  and  made  it,  from  first  to  last,  his 
robert's  Hill),  aligned  themselves  in  sole  guiding  star."  Qradually  as 
squares  at  intervals  along  the  edge  they  neared  the  battery  the  pace  of 
of  the  ridge  overlookiug  and  ex-  the  first  line  increased.  The  natu- 
tending  down  the  valley,  with  the  ral  desire  to  close  waxed  strong 
artillery  and  swarms  of  skirmishers  with  the  ever-increasing  loss.  When 
dispersed  in  the  intervals.  They  within  eighty  yards,  the  guns  deliv- 
tbns  flanked  the  whole  ground  the  ered  a  salvo,  which  emptied  so  many 
English  horsemen  were  approach-  saddles  that  out  of  the  two  regi- 
ing.*  Steadily  and  evenly  the  Light  ments  scarce  sixty  sabres  now  rode 
Brigade  rode  on.  As  they  plunged  in  line.  The  battery  became  shroud- 
deeper  into  the  valley,  the  batteries  ed  in  a  dense  bank  of  smoke.  Still 
and  riflemen  on  each  flank  began  following  their  chief,  still  riding 
to  ply  them  with  shot  The  twelve  straight  at  their  mark,  the  whole 
guns  in  their  front  opened  with  a  went  at  a  racing  pace   into  the 


across  the  ridge  by  the  Arabtabia  Redonbt,  well  furnished  with  gnns,  and  supported 
by  the  infantry  and  artillery  on  Canrobert's  Hill.  Again  (voL  iv.  p.  255-57),  Mr 
Kinglake  tries  to  prove  that  Nolan's  riding  across  the  front  of  the  brigade  diagon- 
ally from  left  to  right,  and  shouting  to  the  men,  was  an  effort  on  his  part  to  change 
their  dii*ection,  and  send  them  against  the  infantry  on  the  Canseway  ridge.  But 
we  cannot  accept  this  view.  Nolan  was  a  staff-officer  who  knew  the  discipline  of  the 
army  too  well  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  when  a  brigade  was  advancing  steadily, 
under  its  own  leader,  it  would  ever  change  its  direction  at  the  shout  of  a  subordin- 
ate staff-officer.  Had  he  wished  to  alter  its  course,  he  would  have  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Brigadier,  whom  he  was  close  to  at  the  time.  It  was  more  likely  that 
he  was  but  riding  on,  vehemently  excited  with  being  at  last  in  a  cavalry  charge. 
In  truth,  he  had  no  business  to  be  in  the  charge  at  all.  But  this  habit  of  staff- 
officers  joining  in  the  movements  of  troops  they  are  sent  to  initiate  is  but  too  com- 
mon in  the  British  army.  It  got  to  such  a  height  in  India,  that  Lord  Clyde  issued 
an  order  to  the  effect  that  any  staff- officer  who,  without  express,  instnictions  so  to 
do,  went  on  with  any  attacking  column  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  would  be  at  once 
deprived  of  his  appointment  and  sent  to  the  rear. 

*  Mr  Kinglake  (vol.  iv.  p.  260,  261)  considers  this  movement  of  Liprandi's  as  a 
proof  that,  if  the  cavalry  attack  had  been  directed  on  the  Cause wav  Heights,  the 
Russians  would  at  once  have  retreated.  We  do  not  agree  to  this.  Liprandi's  posi- 
tion was  this  :  The  English  infantry  were  coming  down,  and  a  French  division  had 
descended  by  the  Col  de  Balaklava  from  the  plateau.  His  line  to  oppose  the  at- 
tack from  this  side  was  our  outer  line  inverted  as  far  as  the  Arabtabia  Redoubt ;  and 
looking  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  the  four  battalions  and  battery  grouped  round 
the  Arabtabia  Redoubt  formed  his  riffht  wing.  When  the  Light  Brigade  moved  up 
the  valley,  had  he  remained  where  ne  was,  they  would  speedily  have  pa8.<ied^  his 
right  flank  and  got  out  of  his  fire.  To  meet  this  he  very  readily  threw  his  right 
hack  at  right  angles  to  his  former  line,  and  extended  it  along  the  edge  of  the 
heights  down  the  valley,  so  as  to  flank  it;  whilst,  to  meet  the  danger  (which  actually 
occnrred  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills)  of  a  flank  attack  of  cavalry  along  the  heights, 
rolling  np  this  line  from  left  to  right,  he  drew  it  back  until  he  established  its  junc- 
tion with  his  centre  behind  the  shelter  of  the  first  redoubt  on  the  heights,  where  it 
was  flanked  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  and  infantry  on  and  around  Canrobert's  Hill. 
When  the  cavalry  charge  was  repulsed,  he  at  once  resumed  and  re-enforced  his  for- 
mer position,  to  arrest  the  movement  of  our  infantry.  Holding  a  very  delicate  po- 
sition in  presence  of  the  Allied  army  on  the  plateau,  he  handled  his  infantry  with 
much  skill.  Had  Ryjoff  managed  his  squadrons  half  as  well,  the  general  result  of  the 
day  would  have  been  much  more  unfavourable  to  lu. 
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white  doucL  Dashing  in  between 
the  guns,  they  closed  with  the  Cos- 
sack artillerymen ;  bat  these  made 
fierce  light  and  clung  resolutely  to 
their  pieces.  Some  of  the  dragoons 
continued  to  cut  them  down,  some 
passed  on  and  rushed  at  the  grey- 
coated  horsemen  beyond.  A  por- 
tion on  the  left,  where  the  17th 
Lancers  rode,  outflanked  the  bat- 
tery, and,  driving  past  it»  assailed 
two  squadrons  of  hussarB;  these 
they  drove  in  on  their  supports; 
but  against  the  dense  masses  in 
rear  neither  they  nor  the  men  em- 
erging from  the  captured  batterer 
could  do  anything.  Mayow,  the  bn- 
gade-migor,  getting  a  few  troopers 
together,  pressed  on  upon  our  right; 
but  the  rest  of  the  front  line  dis- 
solved into  a  few  knots  and  isolated 
men,  vainly  hustling  against  the 
array  of  halted  horsemen  in  their 
front 

At  this  moment  the  supports 
began  to  arrive.  The  11th  Hus- 
sars originally  started  in  rear  of  the 
17th  Ltmcers,  the  left  regiment  of 
the  leading  Hne.  The  4th  Light 
Dragoons  and  8th  Hussars  were  to 
follow  in  a  third  line ;  but  it  so 
befell  that,  the  4th  hurrying  their 
pace,  and  the  8th  Hussars  restrain- 
ing theirs  and  bearing  to  the  right, 
the  whole  three  regiments  fell  into 
an  echelon — ^the  11th  Hussars  on 
the  left  leading,  next  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons,  lastly,  on  the  right,  the 
8th  Hussars.  And  in  this  order 
they  came  up. 

All  suffered  severely  from  the 
cross-fire  from  the  heights  on 
either  hand;  and  they  traversed  a 
field  covered  with  the  wreck  of  the 
first  line,  rough  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  obstructed  with 
riderless  horses,  who  clung  with 
strange  pertinacity  to  the  advanc- 
ing ranks.  The  11th  passed  most- 
ly to  the  left  of  the  now  silent 
battery,  and  charged  a  halted  re- 
giment of  lancers  in  their  front. 
These  broke,  and  Douglas  with 
his  hussars  followed  them  up 
the  gorge  between  the  Fediou- 
kine  Hius  and  the  spurs  of  Mount 
Haafort  almost  to  the  aqueduct; 


but  there  he  came  upon  such  a 
body  of  horse  that  he  felt  the  fifty 
men  or  so  who  alone  remained 
with  him  unequal  to  the  shock,  and 
fallback.  The  4th  Light  Dragoons, 
under  Lord  George  Paget,  plunged 
straight  into  the  battery,  and  found 
the  Cossack  artillerymen  straining 
hard  to  limber  up  and  carry  off 
their  guns.  A  fierce  struggle  en- 
sued ;  the  gunners  fought  hand  to 
hand  with  the  dragoons,  and  it 
was  some  time  ere  they  were  over- 
powered. When  they  weie,  the  4th 
passed  on  to  its  left  to  support  the 
11th,  and  came  upon  it  with  the 
few  remnants  of  our  first  line 
falling  back.  The  two  regiments 
united,  and  continued  to  retreat 
until  the  Russian  cavalry  in  their 
rear  threatened  to  chaige.  Then 
fronting,  they  checked  them. 

The  8th  Hussars,  under  Colonel 
Shewell,  the  last  and  right  regi- 
ment of  the  supporting  force, 
meanwhile  passed  to  the  right  of 
the  battery,  and,  trotting  on,  gained 
that  group  of  the  first  line  which 
was  held  together  by  Mayow  in 
front  of  the  spot  where  the  road  to 
Tchoigonn  crosses  the  aqueduct; 
but  an  apparition  in  their  rear 
suddenly  rendered  a  retrograde 
movement  necessary. 

Besides  the  cavaliy  under  Ryjoff, 
there  were  in  the  field  six  squad- 
rons of  Russian  lancers,  under 
Colonel  Jeropkine,  who  had  not 
been  engaged  that  day.  During 
the  advance  of  the  Light  Brigade 
these  squadrons  had  been  placed 
on  the  flanking  heights  —  three 
within  a  fold  of  the  Fedioukine 
Hills,  three  in  a  slip  of  the  Cause- 
way Heights.  They  now  issued 
out  in  perfect  array  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

It  had  come  at  this  time  to  be 
grouped  in  two  small  bodies— one 
on  the  right,  under  Colonel  Shewell, 
consbting  of  the  8th  Hussars  and 
Mayow's  knot  of  the  first  line,  some 
seventy  sabres  and  lances  in  all; 
another  on  the  left,  under  Lord 
Qeorge  Paget,  formed  of  the  11th 
Hussars,  4th  Light  Dragoons,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  17l£  Lancers, 
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alao  nnmberiog  some  seventy  men. 
Shewell  had  just  halted,  uncertain 
what  to  doy  when,  on  looking  back, 
he  beheld  the  pennons  of  three 
lancer  squadrons  emerge  in  colamn 
from  the  Caoseway  Heights,  and 
wheel  into  line  directly  in  his  rear. 
He  immediately  gave  the  word, 
*'  Right  abont  wheel  1 "  and,  coming 
loond  in  excellent  order,  his  seventy 
horsemen  rode  straight  at  the 
*^  flattering  line  of  gay  lances,"  then 
in  the  very  act  of  forming.  The 
Rossians  awaited  the  charge  at  the 
halt  The  seventy  horsemen  broke 
through  them  with  a  shock,  send- 
ing some  back  to  the  Causeway 
Heights,  others  over  to  the  Fediou- 
kine  Hills;  and  Shewell,  seeing 
the  way  to  the  rear  clear,  and 
the  enemy  all  around,  continued 
his  retreat  up  the  valley,  suffering 
heavily  from  the  guns  and  riflemen 
on  the  Causeway  Heights,  and  har- 
assed at  first  by  the  lancers  in  his 
rear. 

We  left  the  other  body  of  the 
light  Brigade,  under  Lord  George 
Paget,  fronting,  to  check  the  pur- 
suing Russians.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, the  remaining  three  squad- 
rons of  Jeropkine's  lancers,  issuing 
from  the  Fedioukine  HiUs,  formed 
up  in  two  lines  directly  in  their 
rear.  Lord  Qeorge,  on  perceiving 
this  movement,  which  hemmed  his 
little  force  in  between  two  bodies 
of  horse,  exclaimed,  *'  We  are  in  a 
desperate  scrape  I "  Immediately 
after  he  called  out  to  the  men,  ''You 
must  go  about,  and  do  the  best  you 
can.  Threes  about!"  Then  they  all 
went  about  and  charged  straight  at 
the  lancers ;  but  these,  instead  of 
awaitingtheir  impact,  wheeled  back 
on  their  left,  so  as  to  form  per- 
pendicularly to  the  side  of  our  re- 
treating line ;  and  as  our  men  came 
galloping  on,  they  came  down  at  a 
trot  on  their  flank.  Just,  however, 
as  the  two  bodies  were  meeting, 
the  lancers  drew  up,  and  suffered 
our  dragoons  to  escape  by  grazing 
their  right  along  their  front  rank, 
and  receiving  the  thrusts  of  their 
lances  as  they  glided  past.  Our 
men  now  hastened,  as  fast  as  their 


weary  horses  could  bear  them,  up 
the  valley,  suffering  terribly  from 
the  fire  of  the  lurtillery  on  tiie 
Causeway  Heights,  but  unpursued 
by  the  hmcers,  who  feared  to  come 
under  the  discharge  of  their  own 
cannon,  and  unassail^  by  any  mis- 
siles from  the  Fedioukine  HiUs. 

But  how  came  the  Fedioukine 
Hills  to  be  silent  at  this  crisis  of 
the  fight  f  On  the  left  of  the  Eng- 
lish  cavalry  division,  before  the  ad- 
vance began,  there  was  formed  up 
the  French  cavalry  brigade  of  Gen- 
eral d'Allonville,  consisting  of  two 
regiments  of  the  celebrated  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique.  General  Morris, 
commanding  the  French  cavalry  in 
the  Crimea,  was  with  it  in  person. 
When  he  saw  the  Light  Brigade 
''  moving  straight  down  the  vaJley, 
and  avoiding  the  heads  of  both  the 
enemy's  columns  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let between  them,"  he  foresaw  at 
once  the  disaster  which  was  to 
come,  and  strove  to  mitigate  its 
effects  by  endeavouring  to  silence 
the  fire  from  the  Fedioukine  Hills. 
There  was  then,  playing  heavily  on 
our  dragoons,  a  battery,  divided 
into  two  half-batteries,  with  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  them, 
guarded  on  its  right  by  two  bat- 
talions, on  its  left  by  two  squad- 
rons, the  whole  disposed  along  the 
edge  of  the  ridge  looking  down 
into  the  valley.  Morris  ordered 
D'Allonville  to  attack  this  battery 
with  the  4th  Regiment  of  the  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique.  That  officer  im- 
mediately moved  through  the  plain 
to  his  left,  and  ascended  the  Fediou- 
kine ridge  beyond  the  right  of  the 
Russian  line,  through  a  tangled 
underwood  reaching  up  to  the 
girths  of  his  horsemen.  As  soon 
as  he  had  gained  their  right  he 
brought  up  the  left  shoulder  of  his 
two  leading  squadrons,  and  attacked 
the  nearest  half-battery  in  flank, 
while  he  sent  his  two  remaining 
squadrons  against  the  infantry  sup- 
ports. The  French  chasseurs  charg- 
ed impetuously,  in  foraging  order, 
through  the  broken  ground,  and 
the  direction  of  their  advance 
threatened  to  roll  up  the  Russian 
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line  from  right  to  left.  Without 
awaiting  the  shock,  the  two  half- 
batteries  limbered  up  and  retired  at 
a  trot,  the  supporting  infantry  fell 
back,  and  the  Cossack  squadrons 
went  about ;  but  ere  they  had  gone 
far,Qeneral  Jabrokritsky  met  them, 
advancing  to  encounter  the  Chas- 
seurs with  two  battalions  of  the 
famous  Vladimir  regiment.  D'Al- 
lonville,  however,  had  attained  his 
object — the  guns  were  silenced  and 
displaced,  his  trumpets  sounded 
the  recall,  and  his  horsemen  glided 
down  the  ridge  and  rejoined  their 
comrades  in  the  plain.  With  a 
loss  of  only  ten  killed  and  twenty- 
eight  wounded,  they  had  silenced 
the  flank  fire  from  the  Fedioukine 
Hill  during  the  retreat  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  A  more  skilfully-man- 
aged, well-timed,  and  delicately- 
handled  cavalry  attack  was  never 
made. 

It  must  have  struck  our  readers 
that,  from  the  moment  he  plunged 
at  the  head  of  the  first  line  into 
the  Russian  battery,  the  name  of 
Lord  Cardigan  is  no  more  men- 
tioned, his  direction  no  more  felt. 
His  influence  had  passed  from  the 
field,  yet  he  was  neither  slain  or 
unhorsed.  Passing  through  the 
guns,  and  emerging  from'the  smoke, 
he  found  himself  nearly  alone  in 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  Russian 
horse.  His  front  line  had,  as  it 
were,  dissolved,  and  such  knots 
as  held  best  together  had  inclined, 
as  we  have  seen,  either  to  the  right 
or  left.  The  Russians  were  re- 
treating, but  presently  halted  and 
fronted.  The  English  leader  rode 
down  till  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  hostile  line,  then  he 
drew  up.  "From  the  moment," 
says  Mr  Kinglake,  "  when  he  quiet- 
ly said, '  The  brigade  will  advance,' 
to  the  one  when,  nearly  alone  in 
the  presence, of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, he  stiffly  awaited  his  assailants 
with  his  sword  at  the  slope,  Lord 
Cardigan  performed  this  historic 
act  of  devotion  without  word  or 
gesture  indicative  of  bravado  or 
excitement,  but  rather  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  was  performing  an 


everyday  duty  with  his  everyday 
courage  and  firmness." — (Vol.  iv. 
p.  295.)  Assailed  now  by  several 
Cossacks,  and  finding  himself  en- 
tirely unsupported,  he  turned  and 
galloped  back  towards  the  battery. 
On  passing  through  it  he  saw  groups 
of  horsemen  retreating  up  the  val- 
ley— these,  it  would  seem,  were 
mostly  wounded  men;  but  he 
took  them  to  be  the  last  broken 
remnants  of  the  first  line,  and 
although  free  from  his  assailants 
concluding  that  he  could  do  no- 
thing further,  he  rode  back  at  a 
measured  pace  until  he  came  to 
where  General  Scarlett  stood.  He 
asserts  that  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  return  he  never  saw  any  por- 
tion of  the  supports  who  were  then 
passing  down  the  valley.  These, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  opened  out ; 
and  one  who  gazed  on  the  scene 
has  recorded  that,  from  the  smoke 
which  enveloped  the  whole  field, 
it  was  quite  possible  to  pass  be- 
tween the  regiments  without  per- 
ceiving them.  It  is  certain  that 
Lord  Cardigan's  exit  from  the  field 
was  "  devoid  of  warlike  grace,"  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  question  his 
courage.  "  He  construed  his  orders 
so  proudly,  and  obeyed  them  with 
a  persistency  at  once  so  brave  and 
so  fatal,  that  —  even  under  the 
light  evolved  from  a  keen  search- 
ing controversy — his  leadership  of 
this  singular  charge  still  keeps  its 
heroic  proportions." — (Vol.  iv.  p. 
300.) 

When  the  Light  Brigade  started 
on  its  fatal  career.  Lord  Lucan 
followed  with  the  Heavy  Brigade, 
likewise  in  three  lines,  in  support. 
He  rode  on  in  person  between  the 
two  brigades.  But  soon,  as  Lord 
Cardigan's  men  increased  their 
pace,  it  became  evident  that  he 
must  either  increase  that  of  Scar- 
lett's dragoons  or  let  the  chain 
which  connected  the  two  break 
asunder.  When  he  came  opposite 
the  Arabtabia  Redoubt  the  cross- 
fire from  the  hills  on  each  side 
waxed  severa  His  whole  Staff 
were  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
dismounted :  he  was  himself  hit 
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in  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball.    The 
Greys  and  RoyaLs,  who  led  Scar- 
lett's brigade,  were  suffering  heavily, 
and  each  moment  was  widening 
the   space  which  separated   them 
from  the  Light  Brigade.   ' '  Growing 
more  and  more  faint  to  the  sight, 
those  splendid  doomed  squadrons 
were  sinking  and  sinking  into  the 
thick  bank  of  smoke  which  now 
closed  in  the  foot  of  the  inEdley." 
An  instant  decision  was  requisite. 
If  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  not  to  be 
irretrievably  committed,  its  advance 
must  be  arrested  at  once.    Lord 
Lacan  had  no  hope  of  success  from 
Lord  Cardigan's  advance ;  he  knew 
that  he  now  was  handling  the  last 
reserve  of    horse    in  the    British 
army.      He    took    his    decision. 
Turning  to  his  assistant-ad jutant- 
general,  Lord  William  Paulet,  he 
said:  ''They  have  sacrificed   the 
Light  Brigade  :  they  shall  not  the 
Heavy,  if  I  can  help  it;"  and  ordered 
Scarlett's  men  first  to  halt  and  then 
to  retreat    Judging  that  the  only 
use  to  which  the  brigade  could  now 
be  turned  was  to  protect  Lord  Car- 
digan's command  against  pursuit, 
he  moved  it  back  until  it  cleared 
the  cross-fire,  and  then  halted.  Soon 
the  light  cavalry  '*  faded  away  into 
the  smoke  which  hung  thick  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley."    Minutes 
{Missed  on ;  the  stream  of  wounded 
and  dismounted  men  and  horses 
dropping  in  from  the  front  every 
instant  increased.    Lord  Cardigan 
at  last  rode  out  of  the  smoke,  and 
presently  the  two   bodies,  under 
Shewell  and  Lord  George  Paget, 
came  wearily  up.    Then  they  knew 
the   work  was    done.     The    rem- 
nant of    the  Light   Brigade  was 
gathered  together  on  a  slope  look- 
ing south   to   Balaklava.      When 
they  formed.  Lord  Cardigan  came 
forward  and  said,  *'  Men !  it  is  a 
mad- brained  trick,  but    it  is  no 
fault  of  mine."    Some  of  the  dra- 
goons replied,  "Never  mind,  my 
lord  I  we  are  ready  to  go  again." 


The  roll  was  called ;  it  was  found 
that,  out  of  673  horsemen  who 
had  gone  into  action,  195,  mount- 
ed and  unwounded,  had  come 
out.  The  actual  loss  was  113  men 
killed,  134  wounded;  475  horses 
killed  or  missing,  42  wounded. 
When  the  13th  Light  Dragoons 
mustered,  ten  mounted  men  an- 
swered to  their  names  ! ! !  The 
charge  lasted  twenty  minutes. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge's  and 
Cathcart's  divisions  of  infantry  had 
now  descended  into  the  plain  by 
the  Col  de  Balaklava,  and  Lord 
Kaglan  had  directed  Cathcart  to 
move  on  the  Arabtabia  Bedoubt  by 
the  line  of  the  Causeway  ridge, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
to  support  the  attack  by  advancing 
up  the  south  valley.  Liprandi, 
however,  showed  no  signs  of  avoid- 
ing the  combat  As  soon  as  the 
Light  Brigade  was  driven  back,  he 
closed  in  the  troops  scattered  along 
the  edge  of  the  north  valley,  and 
resumed  his  old  position,  extending 
up  the  ridge  to  the  Arabtabia  Re- 
doubt, and  fronting  towards  the 
south  valley.  Out  of  his  sixteen 
battalions  eight  were  massed  on 
the  ridge  on  his  right ;  the  remain- 
der held  Canrobert's  Hill  in  his 
centre,  or  were  thrown  back  to- 
wards Kamara  on  his  left ;  while 
the  fire  of  more  than  forty  guns 
swept  his  front  So  threatening 
was  his  position  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell — no  mean  judge — urged 
that  no  attack  should  be  made, 
and  it  is  certain  that  none  was 
made.  The  English  and  French 
generals  determined  to  acquiesce  in 
Liprandi's  conquest  The  onward 
movement  of  the  infantry  was 
arrested.  Cathcart  contented  him- 
self with  reoccupying  the  redoubt 
next,  on  our  side,  to  the  Arabtabia; 
and  a  sharp  discharge  from  his 
skirmishers,  successfully  directed 
against  the  two  most  advanced 
Russian  guns,  closed  the  engage- 
ment at  four  o'clock.* 


•  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  liOrd  Raglan  committed  a  great  mis- 
take in  directing  the  march  of  his  infantry  down  the  Col  de  Balaklava,  and  their 
line  of  attack  against  Liprandi's  front  from  the  south  valley.     It  should  have  been 
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liprandi  remained  in  possession 
of  the  three  redoubts  he  had  won. 
Be  had  challenged  the  Allied  in- 
fantry to  a  combat  in  the  plain, 
which  they  had  not  accepted ;  and 
he  continued  to  hold,  in  their  de- 
spite, a  position  by  which  he  inter- 
dicted their  use  of  the  Woronzoff 
road  as  a  means  of  transit  from 
Balaklava  to  the  front*  Thus, 
though  his  cavalry  had  suffered 
grievous  loss,  both  in  numbers  and 
reputation,  from  their  overthrow 
by  Scarlett,  yet  the  confidence  of 
his  infantry  was  much  increased, 
and  on  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol 
his  movement  had  all  the  encourag- 
ing effects  of  a  success  in  the  fielcL 
The  English  lost  their  outer  line  of 
defence,  and  were  in  consequence  so 
closely  confined  to  the  plateau  of 
the  Chersonese,  that  it  was  at  one 
time  seriously  proposed  to  abandon 
Balaklava.  Their  Light  Brigade  of 
cavalry  was  almost  destroyed :  the 
heroism  of  their  horse  excited  uni- 
versal admiration;  but  the  actual 
fruits  of  victory  remained  in  Mus- 
covite hands.  The  Allied  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
about  600  men.  They  lost  also 
seven  guns.  The  Russians  had  627 
killed  and  wounded. 

We  have  been  particular  in  giving 
this  long  ritunU  of  Mr  Einglake's 
story,  because  we  believe  that  it  is 
only  by  so  doing  that  the  true  value 
of  the  book  will  be  seen.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  disinter  the  bones 


of  his  military  narrative  from  that 
exquisite  and  luxuriant  pre-Raphael- 
ite  flower-garden  of  anecdote  and 
disquisition  in  which  they  lie  deeply 
buried.  When  this  is  done,  the 
great  debt  we  really  owe  to  Mr 
Kinglake  will  be  at  once  appar- 
ent We  believe  there  is  no  one 
who  has  either  served  in  the  Cri- 
mean War  or  studied  the  subject, 
and  has  read  this  book  in  a  candid 
spirit,  who  will  not  at  once  admit 
that  he  lays  it  down  with  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  points  which  he 
did  not  before  possess. 

We  are  well  aware  of  Mr  King- 
lake's  faults,  and  we  will  advert  to 
them  presently,  but  there  are  ex- 
cellences in  his  work  which  all  must 
allow.  To  write  contemporary  his- 
tory truly,  is  of  all  tasks  the  most 
difficult.  No  man  will  undertake 
such  a  thing  without  exposing  him- 
self to  a  load  of  obloquy  and  abuse 
almost  overwhelming.  He  has  to 
deal  with  the  rivalries,  the  hatreds, 
the  admirations  of  the  day  ]  he  has 
to  meet  its  prejudices,  to  thwart 
its  predilections  —  to  encounter 
equally  the  creeds  of  parties  and  the 
passions  of  individuids.  The  more 
honest  and  the  more  true  he  is,  the 
more  intense  will  be  the  abuse  with 
which  he  will  be  overwhelmed.  It 
is  a  keen  saying  of  the  lawyers, 
*'  The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater 
the  libel"  The  merits  of  a  contem- 
porary history  can  only  be  decided- 


directed  down  the  Woronzoff  road,  against  his  ri^ht,  by  the  north  valley.  This 
wonld  have  menaced  the  tactically  weak  point  of  his  position,  by  at  once  endanger- 
ing his  line  of  retreat  on  Tchorgonn,  ana  threatening  to  roll  him  np  against  the 
Kamara  Hills  and  the  sea  beyond.  It  would,  besi&s,  have  enabled  the  in&ntry 
to  have  attacked,  along  with  the  cavalry,  comparatively  early  in  the  day,  as  the 
Dnke  of  Cambridge's  division  actually  marched  all  the  way  along  the  top  of  the 
plateau  from  the  Woronzoff  road  to  that  down  the  Col  de  Balaklava.  But,  after 
all,  Lord  Raglan's  greatest  mistake  was  taking  up  the  far  too  extended,  and  there- 
fore, for  his  disposable  numbers,  weak  position  in  the  feeble  works  along  the  Cause- 
way ridge  and  on  Canrobert's  Hill.  A  short  line  of  field-works,  resting  one  flank 
on  the  plateau  to  the  (Allied)  left  of  the  Woronzoff  road  pass,  and  the  other  on 
Mount  Hiblak,  could  have  been  easily  defended,  and  wonld  have  secured  both  roads 
to  Balaklava. 

*  We  are  not  inclined  to  attach  the  great  importance  to  this  circumstance  which 
Mr  Kinglake  and  some  military  writers  da  To  have  made  the  Woronzoff  road  of 
real  use  to  our  army  during  the  bad  weather,  a  new  road  would  have  had  to  have 
been  constructed  across  the  plain  from  Kadikdi  to  join  it ;  and,  in  the  exhausted 
condition  of  our  troops  in  the  winter,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  workmen  for 
this  task  could  have  been  found. 
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ly  pronotinced  by  the  generation 
after  the  next.  It  is  not  until  the 
feelings,  the  hopes,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  actors  and  their  generation 
haye  sunk  into  the  tomb,  that  the 
still  small  voice  of  truth  can  make 
itself  heard. 

Mr  Kinglake  deserves  the  ut- 
most credit  for  the  almost  mar- 
vellous patience  and  industry  he 
has  displayed  in  dealing  with  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  materials 
from  which  he  has  had  to  quarry 
hia  narrative.  Almost  every  actor 
on  the  stage  seems  to  have  given 
him  his  notes;  and  no  one  who  has 
not  been  present  in  an  action,  and 
has  not  had  personal  experience 
of  what  diametrically  opposite  ac- 
counts of  the  same  incident  specta- 
tors from  different  points  will  give, 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task.  It  may  truly  be  said, 
that  it  is  hardly  ever  that  any  two 
men  give  the  same  account  of  any 
episode  in  a  fight.  Now  this  great 
difficult  MrKin^ake  has  met  in 
a  worthy  spirit.  He  has  shrunk 
from  no  labour ;  he  has  striven  as- 
aidaooaly  after  truth.  He  has  never 
rested  upon  any  point,  however  in- 
tricate, until  he  has  evolved  from 
the  conflicting  tales  of  eyewitnesses 
what  he  deems  the  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  case;  and  he  never 
shirks  the  labour  or  the  difficulty. 
He  never  slurs  over  a  point  When 
the  matter  is  involved  in  doubt,  he 
always  indicates  this  to  the  reader, 
and  mentions  where  the  doubt  or 
contradiction  lies.  He  is  never 
confused.  His  narrative  is  often 
overloaded,  but  it  is  never  indis- 
tinct ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that 
the  great  length  to  which  his  stoiy 
often  extends,iB  mainly  owingto  this 
combined  prodigality  of  labour  and 
anxious  search  after  the  real.  He 
bestows  as  much  care  and  expends 
as  much  thought  on  the  minor  de- 
tails of  a  cavalry  skirmish  as  most 
historians  would  give  to  the  whole 
narrative  of  a  battie.  He  does  so 
to  a  fault,  but  it  is  a  fault  having 
its  origin  in  the  most  valuable 
quality  of  an  historical  writer — a 
real  deep  searching  love  of  truth. 


And  this  quality  leads  him  not 
merely  to  record  every  detail  with 
care,  but  to  express  most  fully 
his  own  judgment  upon  every 
movement  of  the  campaigns  with 
which  he  has  to  do.  Though 
not  a  soldier,  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  express  a  decided  opinion 
upon  military  matters.  In  so  doing 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him. 
The  great  principles  of  the  military 
art  lie  open  and  patent  to  aU.  To 
execute  them  in  the  field  requires 
the  practised  eye,  the  deep  cidcula- 
tion,  the  minute  knowledge  of  ad- 
muustration  and  detail  of  an  expe- 
rienced general;  to  judge  them 
when  executed  needs  only  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  of 
war,  and  a  candid  consideration  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Now  it  is  in 
respect  to  his  judgment  on  these 
points  that  Mr  Kinglake  has  been 
exposed  to  his  most  severe  criticism. 
Where  we  agree  and  where  we  differ 
from  him  our  summary  of  his  nar- 
rative has  shown.  There  are  many 
very  intricate  questions  of  strategy 
and  tactics,  in  their  relation  espe- 
cially to  the  attack  of  intrenched 
positions,  involved,  upon  which 
military  men  will  probably  differ  to 
the  end  of  time.  When  you  have 
the  distinct  opinion  of  two  such 
able  engineers  as  Baigoyne  and 
Todleben,  upon  subjects  connected 
with  their  own  art  and  within  their 
own  cognisance,  expressed  in  direct 
opposition  to  one  another,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

No  one  will  write  well  who  does 
not  feel  earnestly,  or  will  feel  ear- 
nestly without  expressing  strongly. 
What  we  desiderate  in  a  historian 
is  not  a  man  reticent  of  his  own 
opinion,  but  one  who  is  perfectly 
candid  in  stating  all  the  arguments 
and  facte  on  both  sides  of  each  ques- 
tion. A  mere  statement  of  the  ar- 
guments on  one  side,  or  any  attempt 
to  distort  the  facts  to  suit  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  is  fatal  to  a  reputa- 
tion for  impartiality.  But  this,  we 
must  say,  we  have  never  seen  in  Mr 
Kinglake.  We  have  always  found 
that  he  has  stated  the  facts  of  the 
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case  with  perfect  candour  and  accu- 
racy, and  that  he  is  most  careful 
on  every  occasion  to  develop  fully 
the  arguments  opposed  to  the  view 
which  he  himself  adopts.  We  will 
give  one  example.  Sir  John  Bur* 
goyne's  letters  to  the  'Times'  of 
the  30th  June  and  4th  August 
18G8  embody,  in  the  ablest  form, 
and  stated  in  the  most  concise  and 
graceful  manner,  and  with  the  ut- 
most cogency,  all  the  arguments 
which  can  be  urged  against  his 
views;  and  those  he  has,  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  readers,  reproduced 
entire  in  his  second  edition.*  This 
stamps  the  character  of  the  man. 
An  historical  work,  to  be  really  of 
value,  should  be  so  written  that  a 
reader  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  author  should  yet  not  have 
to  turn  to  any  other  work  for  the 
facts  or  the  arguments  on  which  to 
rest  his  opinion.  We  know  few 
histories  which  will  stand  this  teat 
better  than  Mr  Kinglake's. 

One  marked  feature  of  Mr  King- 
lake's  mind  is  his  vivid  sense  of 
humour.  In  his  delineation  of  char 
racter  there  is  often  a  keen  delicate 
irony— in  his  description  of  events, 
a  swift  pounce  on  the  ludicrous, 
expressed  in  quaint  pointed  words 
— which  gives  a  singular  zest  and 
charm  to  his  pages.  To  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  his  style  it  is  unnecessary 
to  allude.  There  is  one  fact  which 
proves  it  more  than  pages  of  dis- 
quisition. We  ^believe  there  is  not 
a  single  reader  who  has  taken  up 
these  volumes  who  has  ever  laid 
them  down  until  he  has  read  every 
line  from  the  first  to  the  last  Yet 
the  whole  two  volumes  only  con- 
tain a  narrative  extending  from 
the  21st  September  to  the  25th 
October  1854,  and  two- thirds  of  the 
fourth  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
events  of  a  single  day.  This  leads 
us  to  consider  what  we  look  on  as 
the  greatest  artistic  defect  of  Mr 
Kinglake's  work.  To  his  unwearied 
industry,  and  almost  painfully  con- 
scientious pursuit  after  accuracy 
and  truth  in  the  most  minute  par- 


ticulars, he  has  sacrificed  breadth 
and  generality  of  effect.  To  the 
ordinary  reader  he  has,  perhaps, 
thus  made  his  work  more  interest- 
ing and  amusing,  but  to  a  military 
reader  he  has  made  it  much  less 
effective.  Had  it  been  compressed 
to  one-half  the  length,  it  would,  as 
a  military  narrative,  have  been 
doubled  in  power ;  and  as  a  mili- 
tary narrative  a  history  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Crimea  must  always 
be  judged. 

In  all  the  fine  arts  —  painting, 
sculpture,  poetry,  history — ^genercd- 
ity  of  effect — ^that  is,  impression  on 
the  mind — can  be  produced  only  by 
breadth.  The  principles  of  all  these 
arts  are  the  same,  though  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  impression 
is  produced  differs  in  each.  What 
his  colours  are  to  the  painter,  that 
his  chisel  is  to  the  sculptor,  and  his 
pen  to  the  poet  or  the  historian.  The 
painter  gives  unity  and  effect  to  his 
picture  by  a  judicious  massing  of 
light  and  shade ;  the  historian  pro- 
duces the  same  result  on  lus  pages 
by  concentrating  the  attention  of 
his  readers  on  the  important  pointo 
only,  and  passing  over,  as  briefly  as 
is  consistent  with  accuracy,  the  un- 
important. Now  the  great  defect 
of  Mr  Kinglake's  work,  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  is,  that  unity 
of  effect  is  impaired  by  the  multi- 
tude of  cross  lights;  that,  in  the 
flood  of  personal  anecdote  and  dis- 
quisition, the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  distracted  from  the  points  of 
real  to  those  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. So  beautiful  and  so  perfect 
is  the  finish  of  every  sentence,  that 
one  would  feel  pained  at  omitting 
any,  yet  the  very  multiplication  of 
beauty  mars  the  effect.  Reading 
his  book  is  like  looking  on  a  lovely 
pre-Raphaelite  picture,  where  every 
flower,  every  blade  of  grass,  every 
bird,  is  so  exquisitely  delineated  in 
a  bright  flood  of  light,  that  one 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  say  that 
any  one  should  be  left  out ;  but 
we  yet  feel  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
painting  as  a  whole  would  be  im- 


•  Einglake,  voL  iv.  p.  427-438. 
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mensely  increased  by  throwing  two- 
thirds  of  it  into  shade. 

In    military  narrative,  breadth 
of  effect  will  be  best  obtained  by 
keeping  the  attention  firmly  fixed 
on  the  general  result  produced  by 
the  movement  of  the  body  of  troops 
under  consideration,  and  carefully 
avoiding  every  temptation  to  stray 
into  fractional  description,  unless 
the  action  of  a  fraction  produced 
an  exceptional  result.    For  instance, 
suppose  an  attack  is  made  by  a 
division,  then  the  impact  of  this 
division  on  the  enemy's  line  should 
be  treated  as  a  whole,  unless  some 
brigade,  regiment,  or  individual, 
should  have  entered  on  a  separate 
line  of  action,  which  led  to  a  result 
different  from  what  that  of  the 
whole  body  would  otherwise  have 
been.      This    would    require,    of 
course,  to  be  separately  described. 
But   an    adherence    to    this    rule 
wonderfully  simplifies    the  detail 
of  an  action.    In  this  respect  Sir 
William  Napier's  battle-pictures  are 
admirable.    His  description  of  the 
advance  of   the  Fusilier  brigade 
at  Albuera  is  a  masterpiece.      In 
graphic  and  condensed  power  there 
is  nothing  in  Mr  Kinglake's  work 
to  equal  it.     Any  one  who  has 
studied  Napier  will  see  the  prin- 
ciples, on  which  he  worked.     He 
described,  in  clear,  forcible,  and 
thrilling  words,  the  picture  which 
a  deep  study  of  the  details  had  left 
upon  his  mind ;  but  he  carefully 
omitted  all  particulars  not  essen- 
tial, and  all  those  steps  by  which 
he  himself  arrived  at  the  result. 
Mr   Kinglake  follows  a  di£Ferent 
plan  ;  he  describes,  in  minute  and 
finished  periods,  all  those  succes- 
sive incidents  and  steps  by  which 
he  gradually  reaches  the  idea  he 
wishes  to  convey.    The  one  writer 
lays  before  the  reader  the  result  on- 
ly;  the  other  carries  him  along  with 
him  in  the  whole  work  of  building 
up  the  edifice  from  the  foundation. 
Napier  rarely  breaks  in  upon  the 
unity  of  his  narrative  by  notices  of 
personal  adventure;  where  heroic 
actions  are  performed,  he  relates 
them  in  that  natural  pause  which 


follows  at  the  conclusion  of  a  fight. 
Mr  Kinglake  intersperses,  and,  as 
we  think,  weakens  his  narrative 
by  an  innumerable  host  of  anec- 
dotes and  even  biographies  of 
comparatively  obscure  individuals 
— not  in  themselves  of  real  import- 
ance, and  introduced  as  they  actu- 
ally occurred  during  the  progress 
of  the  fight.  He  thus  gratifies 
many  vanities  and  interests  many 
readers,  but  he  painfully  weakens 
the  force  of  his  narration. 

There  are  two  points  Mr  King- 
lake  would  do  well  to  attend  to. 
One  is,  not  to  cloud  his  narra- 
tive by  introducing  discussions  or 
observations  upon  events  as  they 
occur,  but  to  wait  for  those  natural 
opportunities  which  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  battle,  the  end  of  a  series 
of  movements,  or  the  close  of  a 
campaign,  present.  The  other  is, 
not  to  mix  up  ids  description  of 
great  operations  with  so  many  min- 
ute records  of  unimportant  actions. 
The  great  deeds  performed  by  in- 
dividuals which  sway  the  course  of 
events  are  very  few  in  any  cam- 
paign. Mere  acts  of  heroism  come 
best  in,  as  Napier  generally  intro- 
duces them,  grouped  together  at 
the  end  of  a  fight,  as  anecdotes  il- 
lustrative of  the  temper  of  the  com- 
batants. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a 
few  words  on  Mr  Kinglake's  char- 
acters of  Lord  Raglan  and  Prince 
Mentschikoff.  We  are  unable  to 
accept  his  view  that  Lord  Raglan 
was  a  great  general  Courteous  in 
manner,  chivalrous  in  disposition, 
high  of  courage,  pure  in  heart,  of 
an  excellent  judgment,  he  was  a 
man  to  be  loved  and  to  be  admired 
— and  he  was  both  loved  and  ad- 
mired. If  ever  it  could  be  said  of 
any  man  that  he  had  not  an  enemy, 
we  believe  it  might  be  said  of  him. 
But  he  was  not  a  great  general  in 
the  sense  in  which  Napoleon  and 
Wellington  were.  His  mind  was 
not  impregnated  with  the  great 
principles  of  his  art.  When  a  par- 
ticular set  of  events  took  place,  he 
did  not  at  once,  and  almost  in- 
stinctively, see  the  military  move- 
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ment  required,  and  strive  with  an 
earnest  force  of  will  to  carry  it  into 
action.  His  mind  was  essentially 
diplomatic.  He  is  more  to  be  com- 
pared with  Schwartzenberg  than 
with  any  other  general  He  was 
singalarly  suited  to  be  the  com- 
mander in  a  coalition.  The  wit  of 
man  could  not  devise  a  scheme 
so  sure  to  neutralise  the  good 
qualities  of  both  the  English  and 
French  armies  as  to  tie  them  to- 
gether for  active  service.  The 
modes  of  action  of  each  are  dia- 
metrically opposed.  Whichever 
bore  sway,  the  other  was  placed  at 
a  disadvantage.  Probably  no  other 
man  would  have  preserved  his  re- 
lations with  the  French  so  well  as 
Lord  Raglan.  His  singular  ur- 
banity, his  unfailing  temper,  his 
delicate  o'bservation,  his  peculiar 
reticence,  seemed  to  mark  him  for 
the  task.  That  strong  feature  in 
his  character,  his  almost  horror  "  of 
the  certain  evils  of  discussion," 
will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  mix  much  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  man  is  ever  influ- 
enced by  an  aigument  in  which  he 
bears  a  part.  We  doubt  if,  even 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  best 
speech  ever  altered  a  vote  directly. 
Indirectly  it  often  does,  but  that  is 
by  its  effect  on  public  opinion  out 
of  doors,  and  the  reaction  of  that 
on  the  feeling  of  the  House.  Now 
in  councils  of  war  there  is  no 
public  opinion,  and  each  comman- 
der will  usually  always  adhere 
to  that  view  to  which  he  has 
once  committed  himself.  Lord 
Haglan  knew  this  well,  and  before 
engaging  in  any  discussion,  ever 
strove  to  ascertain  if  the  views  held 
by  his  allies  were  decided  or  open 
to  changa  If  the  former,  then 
he  silently  accepted  the  situation ; 
if  the  latter,  he  gently  endeav- 
oured to  lead  them  over  to  his  own 
opinion.  He  never  irritated  the 
French  by  the  jar  of  a  useless  argu- 
ment, but  proceeded  at  once  to  seek 
for,  not  the  best  course  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  that  which  seemed  to 
him  the  one  most  practicable  under 


existing  circumstances.  Lord  Rag- 
lan had  never  held  command  in  the 
field.  Long  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's Staff  in  his  great  cam- 
paigns, and  singularly  trusted  by 
that  commander,  he  had  never  that 
experience  which  is  derived  from 
the  responsibility  of  personally  di- 
recting men  in  war.  During  the 
long  peace,  his  duties  as  mUitaiy 
secretary  were  not  calculated  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  military 
art  But  he  discharged  his  delicate 
and  difficult  task  in  the  Crimea  in 
a  way  to  earn  the  deep  gratitude 
of  the  nation  which  he  served  so 
truly  and  so  well  The  heroic 
sacrifice  of  self — the  unflinching 
way  in  which  he  bore  any  loss  of 
present  reputation,  rather  than  by 
one  impatient  word  endanger  the 
alliance  imposed  on  him  by  his 
country — the  load  of  care  and  of 
suffering  he  carried  with  him  un- 
complainingly to  the  grave — ^the 
silent  sorrow  with  which  he  saw  his 
noble  force  melt  away  beneath  the 
winter's  snow — ^the  disastrous  de- 
feat on  the  Idth  June,  before  which 
he  bowed  down  his  head  and  died, 
— ^these  things  have  stamped  his 
memory  on  the  fond  recollection 
alike  of  the  army  and  the  people. 
He  was  a  man  from  the  old  heroic 
age,  but  he  was  not  a  general  of  the 
highest  order.  Mr  Einglake's  own 
facts  prove  this. 

We  do  not  think  Mr  Kinglake 
has  done  justice  to  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff.  He  had  considerable  strat- 
egical abilities,  though  a  singular 
tactical  unreadiness  in  handling 
troops  in  the  field.  His  choice  of 
a  battle-field  on  the  Alma  was  good. 
His  desire  afterwards  to  take  up  a 
position  on  the  Upper  Belbec,  flank- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Allies  on  the 
north  side  of  Sebastopol,  was  sound 
in  principle.  His  resolution  in 
sinking  the  ships  across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  against  the  earnest 
advice  of  Eorniloff,  and  his  devot- 
ing the  whole  power  of  the  fleet  to 
the  land  defence,  was  beyond  all 
praise,  and  undoubtedly  saved  Se- 
bastopol His  flank  march  up  the 
Mackenzie  Heights  to  recover  his 
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communication  wiUi  the  interior, 
compromised  by  the  adyance  of  the 
Allies  against  the  north  side,  was 
a  wise  and  able  strat^cal  measure; 
albeit  the  utterly  unexpected  step 
taken  by  them  of  abandoning  the 
attack  on  that  point,  together  with 
the  power  of  operating  on  the  line 
connecting  him  with  his  base,  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary.  His  direction 
of  liprandi  with  his  field-detach- 
ment against  Balaklava,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  pressure  against  Sebas- 
topol  by  threatening  their  flank 
and  rear,  was  vigorous  and  well 
timed.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
want  of  quickness,  in  not  at  once 
altering  the  disposition  of  his 
troops  at  the  Alma  to  meet  the 
atta^  of  the  French  on  an  unan- 
ticipated point,  was  painfully  ap- 
parent. His  hasty  withdrawal  of 
the  whole  field-force  from  the  north 
aide  of  Sebastopol,  in  the  face  of 
the  advance  of  the  Allies,  was  a 
step  which  might  have  proved  fatal. 
His  permitting  their  wnole  army  to 
stream  in  file  past  his  rear  down 
the  Mackenzie  Heights,  when  he 
had  nearlv  30,000  men  well  in  hand 
on  the  Belbec,  was  casting  aside  wil- 
fully all  the  favours  of  fortune.  His 
long  delay  in  reoccupying,  in  a  mili- 
tary manner,  the  vittd  position  of  the 
Mackenzie  ridge,  and  in  re-enforcing 
the  garrison  of  the  town  when  his 
oommunicationfl  with  it  by  the  north 
were  reopened,  is  inexcusable.  He 
gives  us  the  idea  of  an  able  man  well 
read  in  strategy,  but  utterly  unused 
to  handle  troops  in  the  field,  and 
without  practical  experience  in  war. 
It  is  impossible  to  close  these 
volumes  without  reflecting  in  how 
mysterious  a  manner  the  works  of 
men  are  moulded  by  the  hands  of 
Providence.  To  all  human  appear- 
ance the  Allies,  in  not  attac^ng 
the  north  aide  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  in  not 
assaulting  th^  south  either  when 


they  first  appeared  before  it,  or 
when  the  Redan  had  been  crushed 
by  their  fire,  threw  away  the  fairest 
chances  of  decisive  success;  yet, 
had  they  then  taken  Sebastopol, 
th^  whole  result  of  the  war  would 
have  been  diflerent.  It  was  the 
grievous,  the  intolerable,  strain  of 
defending  Sebastopol,  situated  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  centre,  and 
at  a  most  inaccessible  extremity  of 
the  empire,  which  ruined  Russia. 
The  AUies  landed  their  troops  and 
stores  within  six  miles  of  their  camp 
fresh  and  unweakened;  the  Russians 
had  to  march  their  battalions  from 
Moscow  to  the  Crimea.  Two-thirds 
of  their  loss  in  men  took  place  along 
this  dreary  and  wasted  line  of 
march.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the 
roads  leading  from  the  interior 
to  the  isthmus  of  Perdcop  were 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  mark- 
ed by  a  continuous  white  Une, 
formed  by  the  bleached  bones  of 
men  and  animals.  We  know  from 
sad  experience  what  six  miles 
even  of  such  roads  were.  Had 
Sebastopol  fallen  at  once,  the  vast 
military  strength  of  Russia  would 
have  remained,  humiliated  indeed, 
but  unbroken.  A  fleet  and  a  for- 
tress would  have  been  lost,  but 
the  real  might  of  the  army  would 
scarcely  have  suflered ;  and  as  there 
were  no  other  vulnerable  points  of 
importance  on  the  south  coast,  our 
offensive  power  would  have  been 
nearly  exhausted.  In  any  future 
operations  directed  towards  the  in- 
terior, all  the  advantage  would  have 
lain  on  the  side  of  the  Muscovites. 
It  was  the  long-protracted  and  des- 
perate defence  of  Sebastopol  which 
decided  the  issue  of  the  war ;  for  it 
fixed  the  scene  of  the  struggle  at  a 
point  ruinous  to  the  forces  of  the 
Czar,  and  accessible,  beyond  any 
other,  to  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. Man  proposes,  but  God  dis- 
poses !  * 


*  Before  finally  quitting  this  snbject,  we  wish  to  note  a  verbal  topogranhical 
mistake  which  crept  into  the  third  note  at  page  704  of  the  December  nnmber  of 
thia  Magazine.  Ilie  expression  is  there  used,  "with  the  mouth  of  the  KcUcha 
now  in  oar  power; "  it  snonld  of  coarse  have  been,  ''  with  the  mouth  of  ihe  Belbee 
now  in  oar  power.**    The  context,  however,  dearly  indicated  this. 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  TO  INDIiu 


Thb  subject  of  Missions  is  a  per- 
plexing one.  In  idea  nothing  can 
be  nobler  than  the  attempt  to  spread 
the  truth  and  kingdom  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world.  Whoever 
believes  in  Christianity  as  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  Qod  for  the  good  of 
the  human  creatures  He  has  made, 
must  long  to  see  its  beneficent  in- 
fluences everywhere  diffused,  and 
must  be  ready  to  do  all  he  can  to 
aid  in  their  diffusion.  The  mission- 
ary life  of  the  early  Church ;  the 
labours  of  apostle  and  martyr,  who 
gladly  sacrificed  their  lives  that 
they  might  win  men  to  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Christ ;  the  mar- 
vellous transformation  wrought  by 
these  labours  in  the  primitive  ages ; 
the  new  spiritual  forces  working 
underneath  in  strange  and  beautiful 
forms  of  activity,  till  the  surface  of 
the  ancient  civilisation  was  every- 
where broken  op  and  changed ;  the 
equally  astonishing  conversion  of 
the  wild  northern  nations  who  over- 
ran the  Latin  world  and  subdued 
its  arms,  but  were  in  turn  subdued 
by  the  arms  of  the  new  spiritual 
empire  which  had  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  Roman  greatness ; — these 
are  pictures  of  missionary  triumph 
fitted  to  kindle  the  least  enthusias- 
tic, and  to  move  even  the  coldest 
and  most  sceptical  of  historians. 
In  the  long  distance  of  those  early 
ages  the  glory  which  surrounds  the 
Christian  missionary  is  undimmed. 
All  recognise  the  self-sacrifice  of  his 
career  and  the  good  which  he  accom- 
plished. 

But  when  we  change  the  point  of 
view,  and  pass  from  the  career  of 
primitive  apostles,  saints,  and  mar- 
tyrs to  the  details  of  modern  mis- 
sionary life,  and  the  results  of 
modem  attempts  to  convert  the 
heathen,  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  van- 
ish, and  doubts  held  in  check  before 


the  ancient  triumphs  of  the  Cross, 
are  frequently  expressed.  It  is 
assumed  to  be  the  basiness  of  the 
religious  world  to  cry  up  missions, 
but  the  old  soldier  or  civilian,  who 
has  seen  something  of  their  working 
in  India,  shakes  his  head  when  they 
are  mentioned.  He  knows  better ; 
and  even  if  we  do  not  allow  this, 
and  attribute  the  shrewd  suspicion 
partly  to  indifference  and  partly  to 
ignorance,  grave  doubts  from  grave- 
ly-pious men  may  be  heard  on  the 
subject  Men  who  prize  truth  more 
than  any  mere  form  of  religion,  and 
the  human  virtues  more  than  any 
mere  change  of  creed,  see  much  to 
question  in  certain  aspects  of  modem 
missions.  They  see  a  frequent  trivi- 
ality where  they  looked  for  nobleness 
and  grandeur  of  aim ;  and  touches 
of  exaggeration,  and  even  false- 
hood, where  they  looked  for  simpli- 
city and  single-minded  sincerity. 
The  knowledge  which  is  gathered 
from  missionary  magazines,  or  even 
from  contact  with  missionaries 
themselves,  is  often  painfully  dis- 
appointing. Missionary  stations 
are  not  models  of  apostolic  zeal  and 
self-denial ;  they  are  sometimes  hot- 
beds of  religious  contention  and 
jealousy — small  men  contendingbit- 
terly  with  one  another  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  feeble  and  uncertain  power. 
We  are  filled  with  an  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian heroism,  and  the  picture  be- 
fore us  is  one  of  commonplace  pas- 
sion and  vulgarity.  The  bitter 
quarrelling  which  for  long  sur- 
rounded the  Jerusalem  Bishopric, 
now  happily  dying  out  of  mind,  was 
a  scandsdous  instance  of  what  we 
mean.  The  Natal  business  is  an- 
other. Where  the  influences  at 
work  are  so  mean  and  so  divided, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  doubts 
should  be  expressed  as  to  their 
utility.    The  "  day  of  small  things," 


'  Address  on  Christian  Missions  to  India ;  with  general  Reference  to  the  Ednca- 
tional  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  William 
Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edinbnigh  and  London.     1868. 
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indeed,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and 
we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  written 
that  Gk>d  ''  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which 
are  mighty.''    All  this  is  true,  be- 
yond question,  in  a  true  sense.    But 
the  spectacle  of  moral  folly  and 
weakness  in  the  guise  of  missionary 
activity  is  not  the  less  an  unhappy 
spectacle  which  may  well  disappoint 
the  Christian  philanthropist,  and 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  hope- 
fuL     The  emotion  which  kindles  at 
the  thought  of  St  Paul,  as  '*  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of    Mars-hill,''  and 
spoke  imperishable  words  to  the 
men  of  Athens,  or  as  he  'Mwelt 
two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house  "  at  Rome,  receiving  all  that 
came  unto  him,  and  "  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  Qod,  and  teaching  those 
things  which    concern    the    Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  may  excusably  die 
down  at  the  spectacle  of  modem 
narrowness  attacking  an    ancient 
faith  without  trying  to  understand 
it,  or  of  rival  bishops  contending 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen  for  the 
possession  of  a  church  or  cathedral 
in  which  to  proclaim  the  Gospel. 
In  short,  there  is  a  side  of  missions, 
as  they  show  themselves  in  the 
modern  Christian  world,  which  is 
far  from  encouraging.    The  idea  is 
noble,  but  the  facts  are  mean.    The 
plan  is  great,  but  the  reality  is  poor. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is 
in  some  degree  owing  to  the  com- 
monplace air  which  all  facte  neces- 
sarily assume  in  the  midst  of  which 
we'Hve,  and  whose  common  feat- 
ures are  directly  under  our  eyes.  It 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  contem- 
plate even  the  highest  ideal  work- 
ing itself  out  in  detail  before  us, 
and  to  look  back  upon  this  ideal  as 
,  it  stands  completed  in  history  with 
all  its  temporary  accidents  toned 
down,  and  formed  into  an  heroic 
picture.     But  making  every  such 
allowance,  there  is  less  of  grandeur 
and  of  the  simplicity  of  real  work  in 
modem  missions  than  the  noblest 
of  causes  should  inspire. 

On  this  account,  among  others, we 


gladly  welcome  the  Address  .before 
us  by  one  so  well  known,  so  manly 
and  sensible,  with  all  his  enthusi- 
asm, as  Dr  Norman  Macleod.  There 
are  few  men  so  capable  as  Dr  Mac- 
leod of  speaking  at  once  with  intel- 
ligence and  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  not  only  a  Christian 
minister,  distinguished  by  unusual 
earnestness  and  eloquence ;  he  has 
not  only  enjoyed  special  opportuni- 
ties in  connection  with  the  Church 
to  which  he  belong^,  of  acquiring 
missionary  information,  and  testing 
its  real  value  and  accuracy  ;  but  he 
is  in  some  respects  eminently  cap- 
able of  appreciating  this  informa- 
tion, weighing  it  in  the  balances  of 
a  broad  judgment,  which  has  been 
trained  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
Church,  and  which  is  not  easily 
imposed  upon  by  dogmatic  pretence, 
any  more  than  by  worldly  arrogance. 
He  has,  in  other  words,  a  keen 
shrewd  eye,  as  well  as  an  enthusias- 
tic spirit.  He  can  see  through  dis- 
guises, whether  solemn  or  frivolous. 
He  can  tell  good  work  when  he  sees 
it,  and  bad  work  too, whatever  phases 
of  being  good  it  may  put  on.  He 
understands,  in  short,  the  larger  as 
well  as  the  narrower  point  of  view 
from  which  missions  must  be  re- 
garded before  they  can  be  fairly  esti- 
mated. He  does  not  look  at  them 
from  within  the  bosom  of  a  special 
society,  nor  does  he  speak  of  them 
and  their  results  in  the  language  of 
a  special  theological  school ;  but, 
while  his  heart  is  on  fire  with  the 
evangelical  eamestness  which  must 
always  be  their  highest  spring  and 
inspiration,  his  mind  is  open  to 
survey  all  their  working,  and  he 
looks  at  them  with  the  eyes  of  a 
man  and  not  of  a  sectary. 

The  result  is  that  his  Address, 
which  was  listened  to,when  deliver- 
ed in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  thrilling 
interest,  is  also  thoroughly  interest- 
ing in  its  printed  form.  There  is 
little  or  no  professional  phrasing  in 
it,  no  unnatUFEd  strain  of  spiritual 
exaggeration,  no  exciting  incidents, 
no  undue  colour,  although  there  are 
pages  richly  dyed  in  the  colour 
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\7hich  is  the  natural  expression  of 
his  own  vivid  and  kindling  imagi- 
nation, as  he  traverses  with  rapid 
touch  the  solemn  or  pathetic  as- 
pects of  his  subject 

The  occasion  of  the  Address  was 
a  visit  which  Dr  Madeod,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr  Watson  of  Dundee, 
paid  to  our  Indian  provinces  during 
last  winter.  They  were  sent  out 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a 
deputation  to  visit  its  missions 
there,  and  for  this  purpose  sailed 
for  Bombay  in  November,  landed 
there  in  the  end  of  the  month, 
visited  Poonah  and  the  American 
missions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Madras,  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, everywhere  visitingsuch  cen- 
tres of  missionary  activity  as  were 
accessible  to  them  in  the  course  of 
their  rapid  journey.  Dr  Macleod 
speaks  with  cordiidity  of  the  wel- 
come which  they  received  every- 
where from  the  missionaries  of  idl 
Churches,  and  from  the  Bishogs  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  who  presided  over 
immense  meetings  in  their  respect- 
ive dioceses,  where  special  inf  ormar 
tion — which  has  remained  uncon- 
tradicted— was  given  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  various  missionary 
agencies  in  India.  ''These  meet- 
ings crowded  the  largest  haUs  in 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  were 
attended  by  leading  civilians  and 
the  highest  European  officers :  in- 
cluding, at  Madras,  the  Governor  ; 
at  Calcutta,  the  Viceroy;  and  at 
both,  representatives  of  the  native 
and  European  press,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  most  educated  native 
gentlemen,  Hindoo  as  well  as 
Christian." 

Dr  Macleod  is  entitled,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  take  credit  for  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  received.  His  time, 
no  doubt,  was  short,  his  movements 
rapid,  and  consequently  his  oppor- 
tunities of  thoroughly  examining 
on  the  spot  all  the  fac^  brought 
under  his  notice  limited  ^  but  he 
says  very  truly,  that  even  if  he  and 
his  comi>anion  had  been  able  to 


remain  a  year,  or  several  years,  in 
India,  their  conclusions  could  have 
hardly  rested  on  a  better  basis. 
Their  induction  of  facts  might 
have  been  widened,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  embraced  any  class  of 
facts  which  did  not  come  under 
"their"  observation.  They  were 
in  the  position  somewhat  of  a 
Covemment  conunission,  "which, 
cites  select  witnesses  and  visits 
select  districts,  and  the  value  of 
whose  conclusions  is  not  to  be  es- 
timated by  time  merely,  or  balanced 
against  those  arrived  at  by  *  the 
oldest  inhabitant'  of  any  one  vil- 
lage." We  confess  also  that,  upon 
the  whole,  we  agree  with  his  view 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  missionaries 
themselves,  and  others  who  have 
not  given  special  attention  on  any 
comprehensive  scale  to  the  results  of 
missionary  labour.  It  is,  doubtless, 
quite  possible  for  gentlemen  to  live 
many  years  in  India,  and  even  in  a 
district  where  missionary  agency  is 
at  work,  and  yet  after  all  be  very 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them  ;'no  less  than  many  gentlemen 
at  home  are  ignorant  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  which  may  be  do- 
ing in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  "  a  man  has  been  long  in 
India  "  he  necessarily  knows  much 
of  the  working  of  missions  there, 
or  is  a  trustworthy  critic  of  their 
progress.  The  "  *  old  Indian '  may, 
on  this  topic,  be  as  really  ignorant 
as  the  old  Hindoo ;"  and  certainly 
any  man  who  would  hint  at  this 
time  of  day  that  the  whole  afiTair 
1^  mere  silly  religious  enthusiasm, 
or  something  worse,  is  not  a  man  to 
be  accepted  as  a  witness,  and  still 
less  as  a  judge,  of  what  is  going  on. 
The  general  character  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  India  is  beyond  all 
question.  There  may  be  exceptions, 
as  there  will  be  among  any  large 
number  of  men  ;  missionaries  low- 
minded  and  foolish,  or  even  mis- 
chievous ;  some  of  the  poorer  Oer- 
man  missionaries  havebeenstron^ly 
accused  of  factious  intercourse  with 
the  native  working  classes;   but 
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most  of  them  are  not  only  hon- 
est and  hard-working,  but  many 
of  them  highly-enlightened  and 
earnest  men. 

"  Hindoos  and  Christians,  natives  and 
Europeans  of  every  rank  and  class,  were 
imammoas  in  their  h  earty  testimony  npon 
this  point,  and  fnlly  appreciated  the  un- 
seltiahneas  of  their  motives,  the  sincer- 
ity of  their  convictions,  their  intimate 
knowledj^  of  and  interest  in  the  natives, 
and  the  wholesomeness  of  their  influence 
upon  the  whole  bod^  of  Indian  society. 
Among  these  missionaries;  too,  there 
are  some  everywhere  wlio,  as  regards 
mental  power,  learning,  and  earnestness, 
would  do  honour  to  any  Church,  and 
who  have  largely  contributed  to  advance 
the  interests  of  social  science,  Oriental 
literature  and  history,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  asked, 
Why  has  so  little  progress  been 
made  in  the  conversion  of  India) 
Why  have  the  labours  of  mission- 
aries as  yet  come  to  so  little  1 
Bat,  considering  the  brief  history 
of  modern  missions  there,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  it  may  be 
fairly  asked,  in  return,  whether 
they  have  come  to  little  ?  Has 
some  satisfactory  progress  not  been 
made  after  all?  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living  that 
the  first  systematic  attempts  to 
Christianise  India,  made  by  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  Europe 
and  America,  were  begun.  The 
age  of  the  Scottish  missions,  the 
idea  of  which  we  shsdl  find  is  the 
most  enlightened  and  practical  of 
any,  is  represented  by  Dr  DufiP^  who 
oonmienced  them,  and  who  still 
lives  to  aid  them  by  his  experience 
and  wisdom.  Then  the  enormous 
extent  of  India  is  to  be  consid- 
ered, with  a  population  of  at  least 
180,000,000— "the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency  alone  numbering  more  than 
the  whole  empire  of  Austria.''  This 
vast  country  "  is  occupied  by  vari- 
ous races,  from  the  most  savage  to 
the  most  cultivated,  having  vari- 
ous religious  beliefs,  and  speaking 
languages  which  differ  from  each 
other,"  as  Dr  Macleod  says,  "as 
much  as  Gaelic  does  from  Italian, 
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most  of  them  broken  up  by  dia- 
lects so  numerous  as  practically 
to  form  probably  twenty  separate 
languages."  But  the  supreme  diffi- 
culty in  converting  India  does  not 
lie  in  the  mere  vastness  and  variety 
of  its  populations,  nor  the  diver- 
sity of  its  languages,  so  much  as  in 
the  powerful  civilisation  of  ancient 
date  with  which  it  confronts  Chris- 
tianity. The  Hindoo,  belonging  to 
the  same  Indo-Qermanic  or  Aryan 
race-stream  of  which  we  ourselves 
are  branches,  is  the  member  of  a 
religious  and  social  organisation  far 
older  than  any  form  of  Christian 
culture.  He  possesses  a  language 
of  which  Qreek  is  one  of  the  devel- 
opments, and  which,  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era«  produced 
"a  heroic  and  philosophic  poetry 
which  still  holds  a  foremost  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  world."  He 
is  said  to  have  been  proficient  in 
astronomy  and  algebra  long  before 
the  European  intellect  attained 
progress  in  either.  The  social  sys- 
tem to  which  he  belongs  is  so  com- 
pacted as  to  have  held  together 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
His  religion  is  not  merely  a  creed, 
but  a  social  power,  penetrating 
every  movement  of  his  life,  and 
binding  together  all  his  habits,  so 
as  to  render  them  almost  immov- 
able in  the  face  of  any  new  spirit- 
ual influence,  however  vitaL 

Dr  Macleod  has  very  well  sketched 
the  main  features  of  Hindooism, 
without  any  of  the  extravagances 
of  evangelical  Puritanism  on  the 
one  hand,  or  any  of  the  affectations 
of  an  admiring  neology  on  the 
other  hand.  He  describes  the  suc- 
cession of  its  sacred  books,  "  writ- 
ten at  intervals  representing  vast 
periods  of  history.  The  Vedas,  at 
once  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  pure  and  lofty,  date  as  far 
back,  possibly,  as  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  contain  many  true  and  sub- 
lime ideas  of  a  Divine  Being,  with- 
out any  trace  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Brahmanism — nay,  declaring  posi- 
tively that '  there  is  no  distinction 
of  castes.'  The  great  collection  of 
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tbe  Faranas  was  compiled  ia  the 
middle  ages  of  our  era,  and  forms 
the  real  everyday  'Bible'  of  the 
everyday  religion  of  Hindoos,  the 
Yedas  being  now  known  to  and 
read  by  only  a  few  learned  pun- 
dits, and  having  from  the  first 
been  a  forbidden  book  to  all  except 
the  priesthood."  These  Pnranas, 
unhappUy,  represent  a  compara- 
tively degraded  type  of  reli^^ous 
colture.  They  are  full  of  idol- 
atries, follies,  and  immoralities, 
from  which  the  Yedas  are  entirely 
free.  In  addition  to  these  sacred 
books,  their  great  epic  poems,  the 
Mah£  Bhirata,  or  the  great  war  of 
Bhfotta,  and  the  lULm^yana,  or 
''Adventures  of  B£m&,''  exercise 
great  influence  over  the  Hindoos. 
They  are  supposed  to  celebrate 
events  of  the  Yedic  period,  but  in 
their  composition  to  belong  to  the 
Brahmanic  age,  when  the  purer 
Aryan  religion  pictured  in  the 
Yedas  passed  into  the  sacerdotal 
system  known  as  Brahmanism, 
and  the  old  Yedic  gods  yielded  to 
the  trinity  of  divine  conceptions 
represented  by  Brahma,  Yishnu, 
and  Siva,  and  the  still  existing 
system  of  caste  was  estabUshed. 
These  poems,  although  only  par- 
tially known  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  are  said  by  Mr  Wheeler, 
in  his  recent  '  History  of  India,'  to 
exercise  upon  them  an  influence 
greater  even  than  that  of  the  Bible 
upon  the  people  of  modem  Europe. 
The  leading  incidents  and  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  poems  "  are  familiar  to 
the  Hindoos  from  childhood.  They 
are  frequently  represented  at  vil- 
lage festivals,  whilst  the  stories 
are  chanted  at  almost  every  social 
gathering,  and  indeed  form  the  l^Btd- 
ing  topic  of  conversation  amongst 
Hindoos  generally,  and  espedidly 
amongst  those  who  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  Ufa  In  a  word,"  the 
writer  adds,  "these  poems  are  to 
the  Hindoos  all  that  the  libraiy, 
the  newspaper,  and  the  Bible  are 
to  the  European  ;  whibt  the  books 
themselves  are  regarded  with  a  su- 
perstitious reverence,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds that  which  has  ever  been 


accorded  to  any  other  revelation 
real  or  supposed.  To  this  day  it  is 
the  common  belief  that  to  peruse 
or  merely  to  listen  to  the  perusal 
of  the  Mah6  Bh^rata  or  lULmiyana 
will  insure  prosperity  in  this  world 
and  eternal  happiness  hereafter." 
Whether  or  not  Mr  Wheeler's  de- 
scription is  to  be  considered  as 
somewhat  highly  coloured,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pervading 
and  powerful  influence  of  a  religion 
thus  embodied  in  a  great  literature, 
partly  learned  and  partly  popular, 
which  furnishes  materiid  at  once 
for  the  most  subtle  speculative 
thought,  the  most  lofty  inspiration, 
the  most  licentious  imaginativeness, 
and  even  the  most  commonplace  fa- 
naticism. "  Among  its  disciples,  the 
dreamy  ascetic,  labouring  to  eman- 
cipate his  spirit  by  pure  meditation 
and  the  destruction  of  the  material 
flesh,  and  the  profound  scholar,  rare 
though  he  be,  nourishing  his  intel- 
lectual life  by  the  abstract  themes 
and  endless  speculative  questions 
suggested  by  his  creed,  may  meet 
with  the  disgusting  faqueer  or 
yogi,  with  the  ignorant  millions 
who  care  for  nothing  but  a  round 
of  dead  superstitious  observances, 
or  with  the  cunning  or  depraved 
crew  who  indulge  in  the  vilest 
practices." 

The  system  of  caste,  which  is  a 
direct  expression  of  the  religious 
thought  of  the  Hindoos,  is  lastly  to 
be  taken  into  account  "  It  must 
not  be  mistaken,"  says  Dr  Macleod, 
"for  a  mere  aristocratic  arrange^ 
ment,"  the  roots  of  which  are  no 
deeper  than  social  feeling.  It  is 
an  essential  element  of  Brahman- 
ism. No  doubt  the  Yedas  know 
nothing  of  it.  But  then  the  people 
know  nothing  of  the  Yedas,  and 
tbe  religions  life  which  they  repre- 
sented has  long  since  disappeared. 
According  to  the  present  belief  of 
the  people,  inculcated  by  all  the 
Brahmanical  teaching — 

"  The  Btreams  of  caste,  flowing  side 
by  side,  but  never  min^linff,  are  traced 
up  to  the  very  fountain  of  Deity;  or, 
to  change  the  simile,  each  great  caste 
is  believed  to  be  a  development  of  the 
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very  body  of  Brahma  the  Creator,  aod 
is  mysticslly  united  to  him  as  parts  of 
his  veiy  flesh  and  bones.  Hence  no 
one  can  become  a  Hindoo  in  religion 
who  is  not  one  by  birth;  nor  can  any 
member  belonging  to  this  divine  body 
break  his  caste  without  thereby  becom- 
ing dead,  as  a  limb  amputated  from 
Kvmg  communion  with  the  source  of 
life,  and  therefore  to  be  thrown  away 
as  a  corse  and  reproach." 

The  force  with  which  this  system 
holds  the  Hindoo  in  its  grasp  is 
almost  irresistible.  His  whole  life 
is  governed  by  fixed  authoritative 
rales,  to  which  he  yields  a  mechan- 
ical obedience.  All  that  is  to  be 
believed  or  done  on  earth  is  set- 
tled by  divine  mandate  : — 

"All  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  the  me- 
thods of  every  trade ;  the  manifold 
duties  incumbent  on  the  architect,  the 
mason,  the  carpenter,  or  the  musician, 
and  on  the  member  of  the  familvor 
communi^ — what  ousht  to  be  aone 
upon  ordinary  days  ana  holy  days;  in 
vouth,  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age ;  in 
health  and  sickness,  and  in  the  hour  of 
death ;  and  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
those  who  are  dead.  Rules  are  pre- 
scribed to  him  as  a  sinner  or  a  saint,  in 
joy  or  in  sorrow ;  directing  him  how  to 
act  towards  superiors,  inferiors,  and 
equals ;  towards  priests  and  princes ; 
towards  all  men  on  earth,  and  towards 
all  the  gods  on  earth  and  in  the 
heavens.  No  polype,  in  the  vast  gela- 
tinous mass  which  contributes  to  the 
building  up  of  a  great  island  from  the 
deep,  can  be  more  a  part  of  that  mvs- 
terioos  whole  than  an  orthodox  Hindoo 
is  of  this  marvellous  religious  brother- 
hood. His  individuality  is  lost.  His 
conscience,  will,  and  affection  are  in 
the  strong  ^p'asp  of  habits  and  customs 
sanctioned  by  Divine  authority,  conse- 
crated by  the  faith  of  his  race,  and 
made  venerable  by  a  hoaty  antiquity." 

This  brief  summary  may  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  undertaken  by 
Christian  missionaries  in  India. 
When  the  real  state  of  the  case  is 
looked  at,  may  it  not  rather  be 
wondered  at  that  so  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time, 
than  that  so  little  has  been  done  % 
According  to  the  last  and  most 
authentic  calculations,  there  are 
supposed  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
about  140,000  native  Christians  in 


India.  There  are  100  native  Chris- 
tian pastors  and  1300  native  cate- 
chists.  More  than  33,000  boys  and 
8000  girls  receive  a  Christian  edu- 
cation at  mission  schools.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  four- 
teen of  the  languages  of  India,  in- 
cluding all  the  principal  tongues  of 
the  empire;  the  New  Testament 
into  five  more.  These  are  residts 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  But 
the  indirect  results  of  missionary 
labour  in  India  are  as  yet  still  more 
valuable.  Vast  changes  for  good 
have  already  taken  place  in  the 
social  habits  of  the  people.  Sut- 
tee, infanticide,  self-tortures,  and 
immolations  at  idol-festivals,  have 
been  done  away ;  they  have  yielded 
not  merely  to  the  pressure  of  British 
law,  but  before  a  real  change  of 
public  opinion,  which  is  the 
growth  partly  of  general  education 
and  partly  of  missionary  influence. 
Other  social  reforms  affecting  the 
marriage  of  widows,  polygamy, 
and  the  education  of  females,  are 
making  steady  progress.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  current  of  religious 
opinion  is  rapidly  changing  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  better  in- 
formed natives.  Many  of  them  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  Brahmanism, 
if  they  have  not  adopted  Christi- 
anity. Upwards  of  3,000,000  Hin- 
doos and  over  90,000  Mohamme- 
dans attend  Qovernment  schools ; 
and  although  the  pupils  receive  no 
direct  religious  training  in  these 
schools,  they  imbibe  year  by  year 
more  and  more  of  the  influences 
of  European  ideas.  There  are 
those  who  are  not  content  unless 
the  Hindoo  repeats  their  own  creed 
in  definite  language,  and  receives 
Christianity  after  their  fashion  ; 
but  all  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  study  great  revolutions  of  opinion 
in  the  history  of  race  will  probably 
see  more  significance  in  such  in- 
direct changes,  pervading  more  or 
less  the  whole  national  mind,  than 
in  any  mere  statistics  of  conver- 
sion, however  encouraging. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  nar 
tive  movements  of  religious  thought, 
flowing  out  of  the  geneial  progress 
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of  edacation,  is  known  as  the  Brah- 
mo  S&mqf;  a  religions  school  found- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Rajah  Rammo- 
hun  Roy,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  men  in 
India.  "  In  order  to  obtain  a  religion 
at  once  true  and  national,  he  fell 
back  on  the  Yedas  as  embodying 
a  pure  monotheism,  rejecting  the 
authority  of  all  later  Hindoo  books, 
however  venerable,  from  the  heroic 
Mahabharat  and  Ramayana  to  the 
Puranas."  He  accepted  also  the 
New  Testament,  so  far  as  to  collect 
and  publish  from  it '  The  Precepts 
of  Jesus  the  Guide  to  Happiness.' 
His  followers  were  organised  into 
a  society  or  Church,  which  met  for 
worship  under  the  above  title  given 
to  the  sect — a  title  compounded,  as 
Dr  Macleod  explains,  of  the  neuter- 
impersonal  name  of  the  Supreme, 
and  the  word  for  "Assembly." 
This  movement  has  remained  with 
some,  what  it  was  very  much  to  its 
founder,  a  system  of  pure  Theism ; 
with  others  it  has  advanced  until  it 
has  indefinitely  approached  Chris^ 
tianity.  The  leader  of  this  more 
Christian  development  is  Eeshub 
Chunder  Sen,  of  whom  and  his 
teaching  Dr  Macleod  says : — 

**  After  havin;;  heard  this  distiu- 
gnished  man  preach,  and  having  seen 
the  response  given  to  his  teaching  hy 
his  splendid  audience,  numbering  the 
most  enlightened  natives  as  well  as  £u* 
ropeaus  in  Calcutta;  and  after  having 
had  a  very  pleasing  conversation  with 
him,  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope, 
from  his  sincerity,  his  earnestness,  as 
well  as  from  his  logic,  that  in  the  end  he 
will  be  led  to  accept  the  whole  tnith  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.     But  of  one  thing  I  feel 

grofoundly  convinced,  that  the  Brahmo 
omig,  which  numbers  thousands  of  ad- 
herents, is  to  be  attributed  indirectly  to 
the  teaching  and  labours  of  Christian 
missionaries ;  and  its  existence,  in  spite 
of  all  I  have  read  and  heard  against  it, 
brightens  my  hope  of  India's  future." 

Having  described  the  nature  of 
the  task  before  the  Indian  mission- 
ary, the  magnitude  of  the  field  in 
which  he  has  to  work,  and  its  pecu- 
liar difficulties,  Dr  Macleod  next 
considers  the  best  means  of  meet- 
ing these  difficulties  and  advancing 


the  conversion  of  India.  On  this 
subject  his  views  appear  to  us  en- 
lightened and  practical.  He  in-* 
dulges  in  no  vague  enthusiasm ;  he 
recognises  fully  the  strength  of  the 
obstacles  which  must  be  overcome ; 
and  defends  earnestly  and  by  ir- 
resistible arguments,  as  we  think, 
the  least  exciting,  which  is  there- 
fore with  many  religious  bodies 
the  least  popular,  method  of  spread- 
ing Christian  truth  among  the  na- 
tives. The  question  is  one  betwixt 
direct  preaching  of  the  Qospel,  in 
supposed  apostolic  fashion,  in  the 
streets  and  bazaars,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  it  as  a  part  of  a  firstrrate 
general  education  imparted  in  mis- 
sionary institutions,  such  as  those 
possessed  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Free  Church  in  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay.  The 
latter  is  the  method  which  Dr  Mac- 
leod strongly  advocates.  It  appears 
to  many  the  less  apostolic  method. 
To  go  forth  unfurnished  into  hea- 
then wastes,  and  to  proclaim  the 
old  truth,  '^  Repent  and  be  convert- 
ed, for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,"  seems  more  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  early  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity— ^more  like  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  And  so  far  as  mere  ex- 
ternal resemblance  is  concerned, 
this  may  be  the  fact.  But  it  is  a 
common  mistake  to  miss  the  inner 
life  and  meaning  of  Scriptural  ex- 
amples by  following  too  closely 
their  external  model.  There  is,  after 
all,  little  or  no  analogy  betwixt  the 
position  of  a  modern  Christian  mis- 
sionary in  India  and  the  ancient 
apostles  going  forth  into  Asia  Minor, 
or  the  Europe  of  their  day,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  GkxL  Jews  as 
the  apostles  were,  they  were  yet 
themselves  partakers  in  the  general 
civilisation  of  their  time;  they  car- 
ried with  them,  after  their  first 
timid  approach  to  the  Qentiles, 
and  even  after  their  passage  into 
Europe,  the  same  language  which 
had  been  familiar  to  them  from 
the  time  of  their  '*  beginning  at 
Jerusalem,"  and  in  which,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe,  according 
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to  the  researches  of  modern  scho- 
lars,  they    may   have  heard  the 
Clospel  taaght  from  the  very  lips 
of  our  Lord.    A  Jew  of  Tarsus — 
a  Boman  citizen  of  "  no  mean  city" 
— ^was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the 
thought  and  life  which  he  every- 
where encountered  as  he  taught  in 
Antioch  and   Ephesus,  and  even 
Corinth  and  Rome.  He  had  a  ready, 
if  not  always  a  willing,  audience  in 
the  synagogues  wherever  he  went. 
It  was  from  such  centres  of  old 
Jewish  worship  and  fellowship  that 
the  early  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
everywhere  spread  forth  and  took 
hold  of  the  general  life  of  cities  or 
districts.      Anything   more  really 
contrasted  to   the  position    of    a 
European  or  American  missionary 
in  India  cannot  be  imagined.    He 
has,  and  can  have,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, no  affinity  whatever  with 
the   peculiar  life    of    Hindooism. 
The  moral,  social,  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  finds  himself 
must  be  wholly  strange  to  him.    It 
is  notorious  that  many  who  have 
even  resided  long  in  India — the 
great  mass,  it  is  said,  of  British  resi- 
dents, whether  military  or  civilian 
— remain  profoundly  ignorant   of 
the  inner  life  of  the  people.    The 
thoughts,  feelings,  associations,  ha- 
bits, yhich  chiefly  move  them,  elude 
European  sympathy,  and  can  only 
be  understood  after  special  study 
and  experience.    There  is  thus  no 
common  meeting-ground  for  the  mis- 
sionary and  native  mind  to  begin 
with.    Not  to  speak  of  the  prelimi- 
nary difficulties  of  language,  there  is 
no  common  body  of  thought  which 
can  render  the  modem  Christian 
preacher  in  the  bazaars  or  streets  of 
Calcutta,  or  any  other  great  Indian 
city,  intelligible  to  the  passing  audi- 
ences which  might  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  listen  to  his  preaching. 
How  is  it  possible  in  such  circum- 
stances to  preach  with  any  effect  ? 
Can  anything  be  conceived  really 
more  unlike  the  circumstances  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  as  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  to  the  men  of  Judea  and 
the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  and  be- 
sought them   to  hearken   to  his 


words ;  and  when  they  heard  what 
he  said,  *'  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart,"  and  cried  out,  "  What  shall 
we  doV  Can  anything  even  be 
conceived  more  unlike  the  circum- 
stances of  St  Paul,  as  he  ''  stood  in 
the  midst  of  Mars-hill,''  and  felt 
his  heart  go  forth  towards  the  bril- 
liant Athenians,  half  in  enthusiasm 
and  half  in  bitter  rebuke  9  Deeply 
stirred  as  his  spirit  was  in  him  at 
the  sight  of  the  Athenian  idolatry, 
there  was  yet  something  in  the  ex- 
perience of  St  Paul — the  associa- 
tions of  his  youth,  and  the  very 
atmosphere  of  his  time,  which 
made  it  more  intelligible  to  him 
than  any  modem  idolatry  can  ever 
be  to  a  modem  European  mind. 
It  is  sometimes  made,  and  rightly 
so  far  made,  an  accusation  against 
modem  missionaries,  that  they  fail 
in  the  widely-sympathetic  intelli- 
gence which  distinguished  St  Paul 
in  addressing  the  Athenian  idola- 
ters ;  but  we  should  also  remember 
the  different  angle  of  relation,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  all  idolatry  pre- 
sents itself  to  a  mind  which  has 
never  come  in  contact  with  it,  till 
all  its  Christian  convictions  have 
been  matured,  and  even  whetted 
into  violent  zeal  against  it.  The 
loathsome  forms  and  foul  practices* 
of  Hindoo  heathenism,  out  of 
which  all  moral  meaning  has  long 
since  disappeared,  almost  neces- 
sarily excite  a  species  of  revulsion 
and  even  horror  in  the  modem 
missionary  mind  which  admits  no 
mixture  of  any  other  feeling. 

In  addition  to  all  these  differ- 
ences in  the  position  of  the  modern 
and  the  primitive  Christian  mis- 
sionary preacher,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered special  difficulties  arising 
out  of  a  facile  confusion  of  terms  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hindoo.  Even  the  evangelist 
who  is  most  master  of  the  language, 
and  can  select  the  choicest  words 
and  most  exact  expressions,  may  be 
unable  to  convey  his  real  meaning, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  his 
phraseology  becomes  transposed  by 
his  hearers.  When  the  former 
speaks  of  one  God,  the  latter  may 
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do  tbe  same,  but  the  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  speaker  and  hearer  are  en- 
tirely, different  We  use  the  words 
Mn,  McUpcUiotiy  regeneraUofiy  holinesB, 
atonementy  incarnation^  as  Dr  Mac- 
leod  points  oat.  So  does  the  Hin- 
doo ;  *'  but  each  term  represents  to 
him  an  old  and  famUiar  falsehood, 
which  he  understands,  believes,  and 
clings  to,  and  which  fills  uplus  whole 
eye,  blinding  it  to  the  perception  of 
Gkwpel  truths  altogether  different 
although  expressed  by  the  same 
terms.  The  uneducated  thus  not 
nnfrequently confuse  even  the  name 
of  our  Saviour,  Yishu  Khrishta, 
with  Ishi  Ehista,  a  companion  of 
their  god  Khristna !"  If  all  these 
difficulties  are  fairly  considered, 
he  adds,  people  will  ''cease  to 
wonder  at  the  almost  barren  results 
from  preaching  alone  to  the  genuine 
Hindoo — as  distinct  from  low  caste 
or  no  caste-— and  that  the  most  earn- 
est men  have  failed  to  make  any  de- 
cided impression  on  the  mass.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  noblestand  most  devoted 
of  men,  Mr  Bowen ,  of  Bombay,  whom 
I  heard  thus  preach,  and  who  has 
done  so  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
informed  me,  in  his  own  humble, 
truthful  way— and  his  case  is  not 
singular,  except  for  its  patience 
and  earnestness — ^that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  he  had  never  made  one  single 
convert"  The  experience  of  other 
missionary  preachers  is  equally  dis- 
heartening. Dr  Macleod  has  made 
special  reference  to  the  Abb6 
Dubois,  ''an  able,  accomplished, 
and  earnest  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary, who  had  laboured  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  living  among 
the  people,  and  endeavouriuff  to 
convert  them."  He  published  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  1822,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  "as  long 
as  we  are  unable  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  polished  part  of  the 
nation,  or  the  heads  of  public  opin- 
ion— on  the  body  of  the  Brahmins, 
in  short — ^there  remain  but  very 
faint  hopes  of  propagating  Christi- 
anity among  the  Hindoos ;  and  as 
long  as  the  only  result  of  our  labour 
shall  be,  as  is  at  present  the  case, 
to  bring  into  our  respective  com- 


munions here  and  there  a  few  des- 

Cte  vagrants,  outcasts,  pariahs, 
lekeepers,  beggars,  and  other 
persons  of  the  lowest  description, 
such  results  cannot  fail  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  Christi- 
anity among  a  people  who  in  all 
circumstances  are  ruled  by  the  force 
of  custom  and  example,  and  are  in 
no  case  allowed  to  judge  for  them- 
selves." "  It  is  no  answer,"  adds 
Dr  Macleod, "  to  this  picture  that  it 
describes  the  failure  of  Romanism 
only ;  for  it  holds  equally  true  of 
every  other  effort  made  in  the  wme 
direction  and  among  the  same 
people." 

Turning  from  the  method  of 
preachine,  which  has  been  thus  un- 
successfm,  Dr  Macleod  expounds 
the  plan  of  Christian  education, 
which,  if  not  whoUy  originated, 
was  for  the  first  time  systematically 
and  vigorously  carried  out  in  Bengal 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
educational  system  remains  honour- 
ably associated  with  Scotland,  and 
witii  the  names  of  two  Scotch  cler- 
gymen— Dr  Inglis,  who  planned  it, 
and  Dr  Duff,  who  applied  it  It 
must  be  held  to  be  a  presumption 
in  its  favour  that  every  mission 
from  Great  Britain  which  has  to  do 
with  the  iame  class  of  people  has 
adopted  it  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
operations. 

This  educational  system  imparts 
a  first-class  training  in  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  imowledge.  It  is 
the  great  ambition  of  the  young 
Hindoo  to  obtain  preferment  under 
Government;  and  the  passport  to 
lucrative  situations  and  civU  offices 
in  the  gift  of  Government  is  uni- 
versity examination ;  which,  again, 
is  only  open  to  those  who  have  been 
trained  at  schools  or  institutions 
"  affiliated "  to  the  University  or 
Board  of  Examiners  in  each  Presi- 
dency town.  The  missionaryschools 
supply  this  preliminary  training  in 
a  very  effective  form.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  it  is  any  higher  mo- 
tive than  the  desire  to  succeed  in 
life  which  brings  the  young  Hindoo 
to  these  schools. 

**  When  a  miaaion  school  is  prefened 
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to  %  Goremment  one,"  says  Dr  Mac- 
kod,  "  it  is  probably  owine  to  the  fact 
thai  lower  feea  are  charged  in  the  for- 
ner;  and,  u  1  am  also  disposed  to  think, 
from  the  life  and  power  and  superior 
teadiing  neeeasarily  imported  by  edu- 
oted  miaaionariea  when  they  throw 
their  whole  soul  into  their  work,  in- 
■piled  by  the  Higfi  and  unselfiah  aims 
which  they  have  in  view.  Be  this  as  it 
laay*  li^t  nussionaries  can,  by  means 
of  the  school,  secure  a  largo  and  steady 
aveiiiblaffe,  day  by  day,  of  from  500  to 
1000  papua,  representing  the  veiy  life  of 
Hindoo  aociety,  eager  to  obtain  educa- 
tion." 

If  tbia  -wrere  all,  however,  the 
end   would     scarcely  justify   the 
metna.^    It  is  no  doubt  a  vsJuable 
result  in  itself  to  communicate  sec- 
ular knowledge  to  the  Hindoo,  and 
BO  to  fit  bim  for  the  active  duties  of 
cinliaed  life.    But  this  is  not  the 
■pecial  work  of  the  Christian  Church 
7~certainly  not  its  highest  work.  It 
is  the  design,  accordingly,  of  all  the 
ix^aaionary  institutions  to  do  more 
than  ibis.    Instruction  in  the  Bible, 
uid^  in  tbe  facts  and  doctrines  of 
CbxisUanity,  is  an  etsential  part 
of  their  system.    It  is  the  feature 
whicb  specially  distinguishes  them 
from  Qovemment  schools,  which 
they  pnt  in  front,  and  declare  as 
^1^  chief  object    If  they  gave  no 
other    than   religious  instruction, 
they  would  have  no  pupils;  but 
the  combination  of  the  most  direct 
Christian  instruction  with  an  effi- 
cient training  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  not  only  does  not  deter 
the  Hindoo,  but  seems  to  have  some 
fraction  for  him.    He  receives  all 
the   knowledge  communicated  to 
him  with  a  ready  receptivity.    He 
may  not  yield  to  the  force  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  but  he  does  not  refuse 
to  be  informed  regarding  it.     He 
may  find  in  its  most  characteristic 
ideas  merely  material  for  specula- 
tive inquiry,  rather  than  receive 
them  ''as  good  seed  in  &n  honest, 
heart ; "  but  in  the  mean  time  they 
penetrate  his  consciousness,  and  in 
many  ways  affect  and  modify  his 
principles  of  action.    It  is  hard  to 
tell  how  vital  an  influence  may  go 
forth  in  this  way,  penetrating  for 


long  silently  to  the  very  roots  of 
character  before  it  show  itself  in 
any  striking  or  widespread  mani- 
festations. And  especially,  of  course, 
is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  where 
the  missionary  is  a  man  himself  full 
of  Christian  intelligence  and  enthu- 
siasm and  sense.  It  will  be  the 
constant  aim  of  such  a  man  to  use 
all  the  means  at  his  command  to 
raise  the  youthful  Hindoo  minds 
with  which  he  is  in  daily  contact 
out  of  all  the  false,  perverted,  and 
vicious  notions  native  to  it,  into  an 
atmosphere  of  trtUh,  To  do  this 
is  a  Christian  work  of  the  noblest 
kind,  which  may  well  task  the  high- 
est missionary  powers. 

"  To  qnioken,"  as  Dr  Macleod  elo- 
auently  says,  **  a  conacience  almost 
dead ;  to  awaken  any  senseof  personal  re- 
sponsibility almost  annihilated:  to  give 
any  strength  to  a  will  weak  and  power- 
less for  aU  manly  effort  and  action ;  to 
open  the  long-dosed  and  unused  spirit- 
ual eye,  and  train  it  to  discern  the  un- 
seen, '  Him  who  is  invisible ; '  to  inspire 
with  a  love  of  truth,  or  with  a  percej)- 
tion,  however  faint,  of  the  unwoithiness 
and  vileness  of  falsehood,  a  soul  which 
has  never  felt  the  sense  of  shame  in 
lying,  and  seems  almost  to  have  lost 
tne  i>ower  of  knowing  what  it  means ; — 
this  is  the  education  which  the  mission- 
ary £^ves  as  preparatory  to  and  accom- 
panying the  reception  of  Christianity. 
He  has  to  penetrate  through  the  drift- 
ing sands  of  centuries  in  order  to  reach 
what  he  believes  lies  deeper  down,  that 
humanUy  which,  however  weak,  is  cap- 
able of  being  elevated  as  sure  as  the  Son 
of  God  has  become  the  Son  of  man  ! 
In  seeking  to  do  this  there  is  no  part  of 
his  work,  the  most  common  or  the  most 
secular,  which  cannot  be  turned  by  the 
skilful  worknum  to  account.  'Every 
wise-hearted  man  in  whom  the  Lord 
puts  wisdom  and  understanding'  will 
thus  '  know  how  to  work  all  manner  of 
work  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.' 
While  everything  is  thus  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  highest  end,  most  unquestion- 
ably the  Gospel  itself,  by  the  very  ideas 
which  it  ffives,  through  doctrine  and 
precept,  history  and  biography —above 
all,  through  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ— regarding  the 
character  of  God  and  man,  is,  by  its 
own  divine  light,  the  most  powerful 
means  of  oi>eninff  and  educating  the 
eye  which  is  itselito  see  and  appreciate 
this  light  The  Gospel,  therefore,  must 
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ever  aooompan^,  as  niMter  and  guide, 
every  other  kind  of  iiiBtramentality 
employed  in  an  edacational  Chriation 
mistion." 

The  Christian  schoolmaster,  in 
short,  is  the  most  accredited  type 
of  missionary  for  India.  He  alone  is 
able  to  reach  the  Hindoo  mind  with 
any  effect  The  preacher  in  the 
bazaar  and  the  streets  is  a  mere 
vox  clamant  in  deserto;  he  is  a 
voice,  and  nothing  else.  He  cries, 
but  no  one  heeds,  and  scarcely  any 
understand.  The  schoolmaster  it 
is  who  "prepares  the  way  of  the 
Lord."  If  he  make  but  few  con- 
verts as  yet,  he  at  least  breaks  down 
old  prejudices,  and  opens  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  his  pupils  to 
some  perception  of  a  higher  order 
of  truths  than  he  could  otherwise 
know.  This  may  not  be  all  that  a 
Christian  missionary  would  wish  to 
accomplish,  but  at  least  it  is  Chris- 
tian work.  It  may  not  present  any 
striking  parallel  to  the  labours  of 
the  apostles,  although  it  is  not  al* 
together  without  analogy  to  certain 
features  in  their  labours;  it  is  not 
followed  by  any  rapid  enthusiasm 
of  conversion,  adding  daily  "  multi- 
tudes unto  the  Church;"  on  the 
contrary,  the  process  of  conversion  is 
extremely  slow  and  gradual;  but,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  been 
attended  with  a  real  success;  and 
symptoms  are  not  wanting  that  it 
is  at  length  making  an  impression 
upon  the  Hindoo  mind,  which  may 
issue  more  speedily  than  many  con- 
ceive in  some  great  spiritual  change 
on  India.  In  the  mean  time  the 
direct  fruits  of  the  missionary 
schools  are  not  inconsiderable. 
Tested  even  by  the  number  of  con- 
verts they  have  produced,  they  are 
not  found  wanting.  Especially 
they  have  been  the  means  of  reusing 
up  a  class,  comparatively  small  as 
yet,  but  regularly  increasing,  of 
native  Christian  ministers,  through 
whom,  more  likely  than  any  other 
agency,  the  conversion  of  India  will 
be  advanced.  Many  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  the  success  of  Euro- 
pean preachers  and  evangelists  will 
disappear  before  a  native  Christian 


ministry,  highly  educated,  and  cap- 
able of  entering  into  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  subtle  religious  perversions 
of  the  Hindoo  mind.  "  The  schools,'^ 
Dr  Macleod  says,  "  have  already 
raised  from  among  their  converts 
a  most  intelligent,  educated,  and 
respected  body  of  native  clergy.     I 
remember  a  high-caste  native  gentle- 
man of  wealth  and  education  speak- 
ing of  one  of  these  clergy  and  saying 
to  me,  'That  is  a  man  whose  ac- 
quaintance you  should,  if  possible, 
make.    He  was  of  my  caste,  and  be- 
came a  Christian ;  but  he  is  a  learn- 
ed and  thoroughly  sincere  man,  and 
people  here  honour  him.'"    When 
the  mission  schools  have  produced 
hundreds,  and  still  more  thousands, 
of  these  men,  instead  of  a  few  dozen, 
then  the  great  work  of  direct  evan- 
gelisation   may  go    forward  with 
power.    Both  the  field  will  be  pre- 
pared and  sowers  of   the   divine 
seed  ready  to  enter  upon  it   Mean- 
while the  mission  schools  are  doing 
the  very  work  needed,  breaking  up 
and  preparing  the  soil,  and  rearing, 
however  slowly,  a  native  race  of 
cultivators. 

Dr  Macleod  has  some  valuable 
remarks,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  part  of  his  pamphlet,  re- 
specting the  rise  of  a  Native  Indian 
Church,  in  contrast  to  any  mere  re- 
production of  our  divided  Christian 
communions  at  home  : — 

"It  cannot  surely  be  desired,"  he 
says,  **  by  any  intelligent  Christian — I 
might  use  stronger  language,  and  assert 
that  it  ought  not  to  oe  tolerated  by 
any  reasonable  man,  unless  proved  to  be 
unavoidable^that  our  several  Churches 
should  reproduce,  in  order  to  i>erpet- 
uate  in  tne  new  world  of  a  Christian- 
ised India,  those  forms  or  symbols  which 
in  the  old  world  have  b^ome  marks, 
not  of  our  union  as  Christians,  but  of 
our  disunion  as  sects.  We  may  not, 
indeed,  be  responsible  for  these  divi- 
sions in  the  Church  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past.  We  did  not 
make  them,  nor  can  we  now,  perhaps, 
unmake  them.  We  find  ourselves  bom 
into  some  one  of  them,  and  so  we  ac- 
cept of  it  and  make  the  most  of  it  as 
the  best  we  can  cet  in  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed. 
But  must  we  estabUsh  these  dmerent 
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^^ J  in  India?  Is  each  part  to 

Ve  made  to  represent  the  whole?  Is 
tb«  grand  army  to  remain  broken 
up  into  separate  divisions,  each  to  re- 
emit  to  its  own  standard,  and  to  invite 
tiie  Hindoos  to  wear  our  respective  uni- 
forms, adopt  our  respective  shibboleths, 
learn  and  repeat  our  respective  war- 
cries,  and  even  make  caste-marks  of 
oar  wounds  and  scars,  which  to  us  are 
Imt  the  sad  memento€»  of  old  battles  ? 
Or,  to  drop  all  metaohors,  shall  Chris- 
tian converts  in  India  be  necessarily 
grouped  and  stereotyped  into  Episcopal 
Churches,  Presbyterian  Churches,  Lu- 
theran Churches,  Methodist  Churches, 
Baptist  Churches,  or  Independent 
Churches,  and  adojit  as  their  respective 
creeds  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  some  other  for- 
mula approved  of  by  our  forefathers, 
and  the  separating  sien  of  some  Britisii 
or  American  sect  ?  Whether  any  Church 
•eiionsly  entertains  this  design  1  know 
not,  though  I  suspect  it  of  some ;  and  I 
feel  assured  that  it  will  be  realised  in 
part,  as  conversions  increase  bv  means 
of  forei^  missions,  and  be  at  last  per- 
petuated, unless  it  is  now  carefully 
ffnarded  against  by  every  opportunity 
being  watched  and  taken  advantage  of 
to  propagate  a  different  idea,  and  to  rear 
np  an  independent  and  all  -  inclusive 
native  Indian  Church.  By  such  a 
Church  I  mean  one  which  shall  be  or- 
ganised and  governed  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  indepen- 
dently of  us.  We  could  of  course  claim, 
as  Ciuistiaos  and  fellow-subjects,  to  be 
recognised  as  brethren,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived among  its  members,  or,  if  it 
should  so  please  both  parties,  serve 
among  its  ministers,  and  rejoice  always 
to  be  its  best  friends  and  generous  sup- 
porters. In  all  this  we  would  only  have 
them  to  do  to  us  as  we  should  feel  bound 
to  do  to  them.  Such  a  Church  might, 
as  taught  by  experience,  mould  its  out- 
ward form  of  government  and  worship 
according  to  its  inner  wants  and  out- 
ward circumstances,  guided  by  history 
and  by  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Its  creed  —  for  no  Christian 
society  can  exist  without  some  known 
and  professed  beliefs — would  include 
those  truths  which  had  been  confessed 
by  the  catholic  Church  of  Christ  since 
the  first ;  and,  as  necessary  to  its  very 
existence  as  a  Church,  it  would  recog- 
nise the  supreme  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  It  would  also 
have,  like  the  whole  Church,  its  Lord's 
day  for  public  worship,  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  ana  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.   Thus   might  a  new  temple  be 


reared  on  the  plains  of  India  unlike 
nerhaps  any  to  be  seen  in  our  Western 
lands,  yet  with  all  our  goodly  stones 
built  up  in  its  fabric,  and  with  all  our 
spiritual  worship  within  its  walls  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God — Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  S]>irit  A  Church  like  this 
would,  from  its  very  nationality,  attract 
many  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
ranked  among  the  adherents  of  mission 
Churches.  It  would  dispose,  also,  of 
many  difficulties  inseparable  from  our 
position,  whether  regarding  baptism  or 
the  selection  and  sunport  of  a  native 
ministry.  And,  finally,  it  would  give 
ample  scope,  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
for  all  the  aid  and  efforts  which  our 
home  Churches  and  missionaries  could 
afford  by  schools  and  colleges,  personal 
labour,  and  also  by  money  contribu- 
tions, to  establish,  strengthen,  and  ex- 
tend it. 

"  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  India 
affords  varied  and  remarkable  elements 
for  contributing  many  varied  ^fts  and 
talents  to  such  a  Church  as  this.  The 
simple  peasant  and  scholarly  pundit, 
the  speculative  mystic  or  self- torturing 
devotee,  the  peaceful  South-man  and 
the  manly  North-man ;  the  weak  Hin- 
doo who  clings  to  others  of  his  caste 
for  strength,  and  the  strong  aborigines 
who  love  their  individuality  and  mde- 
pendence ; — one  and  all  possess  a  power 
which  could  find  its  place  of  rest  and 
blessing  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  in 
fellowship  with  one  another  through 
Him.  The  incarnate  but  unseen  Christ, 
the  Divine  yet  human  brother,  would 
dethrone  every  idol ;  God's  Word  be 
substituted  for  the  Pnranas ;  Christian 
brotherhood  for  caste;  and  the  peace 
of  God,  instead  of  these  and  everv  weary 
rite  and  empty  ceremony,  would  satisfy 
the  heart.  Such  is  my  ideal,  which  I 
hope  and  believe  will  one  day  become 
real  in  India.  The  day  indeed  seems 
to  be  far  off  when  the  *  Church  of  India,' 
worthy  of  the  country,  shall  occupy  its 
place  within  what  may  then  be  the 
Christendom  of  the  world.  A  period  of 
chaos  may  intervene  ere  it  is  created ; 
and  after  that,  how  many  dajs  full  of 
change  and  of  strange  revolutions,  with 
their  'evenings'  and  'mornings,' may 
succeed  ere  it  enjoys  a  Sabbath  rest 
of  holiness  and  jieace !  But  yet  that 
Church  must  be,  if  India  is  ever  to  be- 
come onCy  or  a  nation  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word.  For  union,  strength,  and 
real  progress  can  never  henceforth  in 
this  world's  history  either  result  from 
or  coalesce  with  Mohammedanism  or 
Hindooism,  far  less  with  the  cold  and 
heartless  abstractions  of  an  atheistic 
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philosophy.  Hence  English  govern- 
ment,  oy  physical  force  and  moral 
power,  must,  with  a  firm  and  unswerv- 
ing grasp,  hold  the  broken  fra^ents 
of  the  Indian  races  together  until  they 
are  united  from  within  by  Christianity 
into  a  living  organism,  which  can  then, 
and  then  omy,  dispense  with  the  force 
without.  The  wild  olive  must  be 
grafted  into  the  '  root  and  fatness '  of 
the  good  dive-tree  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  and  while  the  living  union  is 
being  formed,  and  until  the  living  sap 
begins  to  flow  from  the  root  to  every 
branch,  English  power  must  firmly 
bind  and  hold  the  parts  together.  Our 
hopes  of  an  Indian  nation  are  bound  up 
with  our  hopes  of  an  Indian  Church; 
and  it  is  a  high  privilege  for  us  to  be 
able  to  help  on  this  consummation. 
The  West  thus  gives  back  to  the  East 
the  riches  which  it  has  from  the  East 
received,  to  be  returned  miu,  I  doubt 
not,  wiUi  interest  to  ourselves." 

With  the  prospect  thus  eloquent- 
ly depicted  we  conclude  our  review 
of  a  subject  which  may  seem  to 
have  merely  a  special  religious  in- 
terest, but  which  is  really  one  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  per- 
manence of  our  great  Indian  Em- 


pire and  the  interests  of  general 
civilisation.  The  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  vast  kingdom,  as  a 
living  force  uniting  together  in  a 
common  faith  its  cUscordant  popu- 
lations, and  blessing  them  wiUi  its 
spirit  of  righteousness,  purity,  and 
charity,  is  the  best  security  at  once 
for  good  government  and  popular 
wellbeing.  The  rise  of  an  Indian 
Church  would  be  at  the  same  time 
the  rise  of  a  nation,  bound  to  us  by 
ties  which  no  accident  or  mere  series 
of  accidents  could  interrupt,  but 
one  with  us  alike  in  materisd  ambi- 
tion and  moral  aim.  It  may  be 
long  before  there  is  any  approach 
to  so  grand  a  result  But  the 
humblest  means  by  which  it  may 
be  wrought  out  are  deserving  of 
our  attention;  and  in  the  mean 
time  at  least,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
see  or  experience  enables  us  to 
predict,  there  are  no  means  more 
likely  to  contribute  to  this  result 
than  what  may  seem  to  many  the 
very  humblest  of  all — ^the  labours 
of  the  Christian  schoolmaster  and 
missionary. 


SEATS  AND  SADDLES,  BITS  AND  BITTING. 


This  is  an  admirable  little  book, 
the  honest  and  careful  work  of  a 
man  fully  acquainted  with  a  sub- 
ject that  he  loves,  and  thoroughly 
able  to  bring  to  its  discussion  a 
considerable  amount  of  general 
knowledge.  Of  all  the  books  we 
have  seen  on  this  subject,  we  have 
not  met  with  one  so  completely  ex- 
haustive as  this  of  Megor  Dwyer; 
and,  while  cram-full  of  information, 
it  is  most  pleasant  reading.  To  a 
man — ^if  there  be  such — ^who  takes 
little  interest  in  matters  equine,  the 
volume  will  open  a  new  sense ;  and 
to  him  who  has  "  horsy  "  tastes,  it 
will  prove  a  constant  book  of  refer- 
ence and  study ;  and  with  this  ad- 


vantage, that  he  can  never  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover  the  solution  of  any 
difficulties  that  may  occur  to  him, 
either  on  matters  of  Seat  or  Saddle, 
or  Bits  and  Bitting. 

Well  knowing,  as  he  quietly  ob- 
serves, what  a  delicate  task  it  is  to 
give  a  man  any  counsel  as  to  his 
horse,  saddle,  bridle,  or  seat,  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  people 
would  bear  more  patiently  doubts 
expressed  on  their  mental  or  moral 
qualifications,  he  also  knows  that 
to  all  Englishmen  generally  there 
is  a  peculiar  repugnance  against 
advice  on  a  matter  to  be  deemed 
ignorant  of  which  impugns  a  man's 
social  status;  for  we  are — ^let  us 
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own  it — Btill  in  the  same  position 
we  were  when  the  definition  of  a 
respectable   person  was  that  ''  he 
•       drove  flk  si&" 

Here  is  really  the  great  difficulty 
•\     of  reading  snch  a  hook  as  this  he- 
fore  us.     To  tell  people  who  have 
'/     the  best  horses  in  the  world  that 
they  bawe  anything  to  learn  as  to 
how  to  ride  them ;  to  assure  them 
that  the  wast  amount  of  the  daily 
diaasters  that  occur  with  horses, 
are  caused  hy  some  unintentional 
cruelty  to  the  horse  in  his  bitting 
or  barnessing,  or  some  glaring  ig- 
norance as  to  the  relief  the  animal 
aoo^ht  from  an  unnecessary  inflic- 
tuMi;   to  proclaim  that  we  have 
more  broken -kneed  horses,  more 
plungers,  bolters,  rearers,  and  jib- 
bexa  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
was  a  bold  task ;  and  undertaken 
with    less  of   tact,  delicacy,  and 
actual    knowledge,  than   our  au- 
thor's, would  scarcely  have  proved 
either  an  attraction  or  a  success. 

Yet  it  KB  precisely  by  these  two 
wroids — attractive  and  successful — 
we  would  characterise  the  volume 
before  us.  It  will  seem,  says 
liijor  Dwyer, 

'*  impoBsible,  or  at  least  improbable, 
that  mere  saddles  and  bridles,  or  the 
maaner  in  which  they  are  adjusted  to 
the  horse's  body,  can  produce  such  very 
material  results  as  those  suggested  here. 
Wdl,  it  does  seem  stranee ;  but  let  us 
listen,  before  passing  juagment  on  the 
case,  to  some  documentary  evidence 
bearing  upon  it.  On  the  20th  May 
1859,  the  French  cavalry  had  in  Pied- 
mont 9008  effective  horses,  increased 
aabeequently  by  the  arrival  of  a  whole 
brigade  (Perouse),  so  that  on  the  24th 
June  (Solferino),  the  total  number  borne 
on  the  liste  was  10,206.  But  it  subse- 
quently transpired,  from  the  report  of 
the  Cavalry  Commission  ordered  by 
Marshal  Kandon  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  tear  and  wear  of  horses 
daring  the  campaign,  that,  on  the  day  of 
tiiat  decisive  battle,  not  more  than  about 
8500  horses  were  really  fit  for  service, 
the  remainder  having  been  disabled  by 
less  tlian  one  month's  marching;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  squad- 
rons that  fought  at  Magenta,  the  French 
cavalrv  was  never  under  fire  up  to  the 
24th  June,  and  an  immense  proportion 


of  these  had  been  rendered  unservice- 
able by  the  iodile  and  other  portions  of 
the  equipment." 

The  author  distinctly  declares 
that  he  has  no  pretension  to  pro- 
claim a  model  seat  on  horseback ; 
nor  has  he  any  desire  to  see  men, 
no  matter  how  different  in  build  or 
make,  ride  after  precisely  the  same 
fashion ;  the  aim  of  his  little 
treatise  being  to  enable  each  to  dis- 
cover what  will  suit  his  own  case, 
and  put  him  in  a  position  to  make 
the  best  and  most  of  whatever  horse 
he  may  have  to  ride,  and  in  the  saf- 
est manner ;  and  this  by  a  plain 
and  easily-understood  explanation 
of  the  horse's  anatomy  and  frame- 
work, of  the  leverage  by  which  his 
action  is  accomplished,  and  the 
causes  by  which  that  action  can  be 
interfered  with  or  impeded. 

First  of  all,  the  rider  should  be 
seated  where  least  of  all  he  would 
interfere  with  the  free  action  of  the 
horse ;  and  this  leads  at  once  to  ex- 
amine the  construction  of  the  sad- 
dle, what  amount  of  surface  comes 
in  contact  with  the  horse's  back, 
how  it  should  be  maintained  in  its 
place — that  is,  how  girthed — and 
how  and  where  the  rider  should  be 
seated  on  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  fiits  aind  Bitting.  Not 
that  he  deems  them  subordinate  in 
point  of  importance,  but  because  a 
light  hand  essentially  depends  on  a 
close  and  steady  seat ;  totally  out 
of  the  question  with  what  are  ^led 
rein-riders,  who  mainly  depend  on 
the  bridle  for  their  seats  on  horse- 
back. The  last  part  of  the  book 
concerns  Restiveness  and  its  Cure ; 
whichmeans,in  fact,  re-training,  and 
demands  inquiry  as  to  what  method 
should  be  adopted,  or  what  modifi- 
cation of  meUiod,  in  tlus  respect. 

Like  all  men  who  have  much  to 
do  with  horses.  Major  Dwyer  is  no 
believer  in  vice.  He  inclines  to 
ascribe  restiveness  to  the  blunders 
and  mismanagement  of  those  who 
are  about  the  animal,  either  as 
grooms  or  trainers;  and  who  are 
prone,  first,  to  impute  a  fault  to 
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the  horse ;  and,  secondly,  to  attempt 
the  cure  by  some  totally  inadequate, 
if  not  actually  croel  method. 

It  is  not  as  notorious  as  it  ought 
to  be,  that  the  fearful  accidents,  of 
which  we  daily  read  in  our  news- 
papers, with  horses  either  in  sad- 
dle or  harness,  are  almost  entirely 
owing  to  errors  in  training,  or  mis- 
takes in  bitting  or  saddling  ;  that 
the  quietest  animalthat  ever  stepped 
will  become  restive  if  his  tongue 
be  cut  across  by  an  overtightened 
curb,  or  his  respiration  impeded  by 
a  cruelly -drawn  girth.  Many  a 
kicker  has  been  made  by  a  galling 
crupper  ;  many  an  incurable  rearer 
by  a  severe  bit  and  a  hard  hand. 

If  all  foreigners.  Frenchmen,  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  and  Italians,  have 
fewer  disasters  with  horse-flesh  than 
ourselves,  and  if  confessedly  we  as 
a  nation  ride  better,  care  more  for 
horses,  and  have  better  horses,  the 
causes  of  this  calamity  must  be 
sought  for  less  in  the  nature  of  the 
English  horse  than  in  that  English 
system  of  training  and  breaking, 
which  recognises  every  difficulty 
as  a  vice  inherent  in  the  animal, 
and  seeks  to  subdue  by  force  what 
simply  requires  address,  and  that 
subtle  intimation  of  the  rider's  wish, 
to  which  the  horse  would  be  wil- 
lingly obedient  if  he  only  knew  it, 
but  which,  imposed  as  a  tyranny, 
he  resists  proudly  and  defiantly,  as 
becomes  the  stronger  animaL 

Of  medicine  it  is  said  that  the 
difference  between  British  and  for- 
eign physicians  was,  that  the  Eng- 
lish doctors  killed  their  patients, 
the  foreigners  let  them  die.  So  in 
an  opposite  way  it  might  be  stated 
that  foreign  trainers  over-train, 
and  we  in  England  under-teach,  our 
horses ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
there  are  more  horses  in  England 
with  defective  fore  legs  than  abroad; 
while  curb,  spavin,  and  thoroughpin, 
are  certainly  more  frequently  found 
in  foreign  cattle. 

That  half- careless  seat  pressing 
forward  on  the  withers,  and  with 
advanced  leg  impeding  the  shoulder 
action,  so  common  in  England,  pre- 


disposes to  smashed  knees  ancl 
knotted  fore  tendons ;  while  unques^ 
tionnbly  the  over-tendency  to  thro'wr 
the  horse  on  his  hind  quarters, 
which  makes  him  much  pleasantex* 
to  ride,  and  more  amenable  to  the 
hand,  will  be  frequently  paid  for  in 
capped  hocks. 

The  right  position  on  the  horse's 
back  is  the  first  essential  of  all  rid- 
ing, and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  be- 
fore us  for  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  matter;  first,  as  regards  the 
horse ;  and,  secondly,  the  rider.  Nor 
let  the  reader  be  frightened  by  the 
thought  that  he  is  referred  to  some 
slight  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Maj  or 
Dwyer  is  a, very  pleasant  school- 
master, and  makes  our  lessons 
both  instructive  and  amusing.  His 
chapter  on  the  construction  of  the 
horse  is  admirably  written,  and 
plainly  shows  that,  though  the  long- 
sword-saddle-bridle  have  been  the 
writer's  accompaniment  for  many  a 
year,  his  earlier  pursuits  inclined 
to  science,  and  those  acquirements 
which  form  the  staple  of  a  highly- 
educated  mind. 

If  it  were  not  unwarrantable  di- 
gression, it  would  be  a  very  tempting 
inquiry  to  go  a  little  into  that  ques- 
tion, as  to  what  fault  in  our  mili- 
tary system  has  lost  us  the  services 
of  many  men  who,  like  the  author 
before  us,  have  left  their  own  coun- 
try to  enter  foreign  armies,  and 
have  brought  to  France,  to  Austria, 
to  Spain,  and  even  to  Russia,  tal- 
ents and  abilities  that  we  certain- 
ly ought  to  have  secured  for  our 
own.  Marshal  Nugent  and  Qeneral 
O'Connell  are  great  names  in  Aus- 
tria ;  and,  going  lower  in  rank,  we 
could  quote  many  who  have  gained 
splendid  reputation  for  military 
skill  and  prowess,  and  whose  com- 
rades speak  of  them  as  our  Eng- 
lander,  as  a  title  of  honour. 

Years  and  years  ago  we  heard  of 
a  "  rittmeister  "  who  had  written  a 
small  volume  which  was  adopted 
as  a  sort  of  text-book  on  Cavalry 
Tactics,  and  this  an  Irishman  writ- 
ing in  German.      The  author,  we 
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woe  told,  ^was  a  model  soldier— as 
modest  and  gentle  in  the  camp  as 
k  vas  bold  and  headlong  in  the 
£ekL    He  'was  the  chosen  Adjutant 
^     of  a  distingaished  Qeneral,  the  fa- 
ik&  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of 
AoBtria,  Count  Mensdorf ,  the  con- 
,    sin  of  our  own  Qaeen.    This  same 
Irishman  lived  to  make  the  great 
campaign  of  Austria  in  Italy ;  to 
distingaisb  himself  in  many  a  field ; 
and  now  in  his  peaceful  days  to 
viite  Uiis  admirable  little  book  be- 
fore ns,  full  of  a  life's  experiences 
of  his  snbject,   and  yet  not  more 
maiked    by   thorough    knowledge 
and  skill  than  by  deference  and 
modesty. 

I  am  in  no  impatience  to  do  away 
with   the  purchase  system  of  our 
army  ;  bat  is  there  no  modification 
of  that  system  which  would  secure 
to  US  the  services  of  such  men  as 
this  1     Without  our  borough  repre- 
sentation we  should  not  have  had 
our  Burkes,  our  Cannings,  nor  pro- 
bably in  earlier  life  our  Disraelis 
and  our  Gladstones ;  and  could  we 
not  introduce  into  military  matters 
some  plan  by  which  the  abilities  of 
men  could  be  retained  for  their  own 
country,  who  now  are  driven  to 
seek  employment  abroad  1   Nobody 
will  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  a 
glut  of  such  people;  that  tactical 
knowledge  is  a  drug  with  us ;  and 
that  our  cavalry  regiments  or  our 
riding-schools  are  swarming  with 
Major  Dwyers.      The  real   truth 
being,  that  we  are  singularly  de- 
ficient in  a  class  of  men  who  make 
soldiering  a  career ;  who  care  for  it 
as  such ;  love  all  its  details,  and  are 
never  happier  than  when  carrying 
out    into    active    service    all    the 
minute  practical  knowledge  they 
have  stored  up  in  peace. 

The  little  volume  we  are  now 
discuasing  will  sufficiently  show 
how  much  we  have  to  learn,  on  a 
subject  which  most  Englishmen 
deem  their  own,  from  the  practice 
of  foreign  armies.  When  we  know 
that  sore  backs  alone  can  disable 
a  cavalry  force;  that  a  regiment 
numerically  three  hundred  strong 


may  not  be  able  to  bring  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mounted  troopers  into 
the  field ;  that  Lord  Cardigan's 
reconnaissance  into  theDobrudscha 
left  him  but  a  handful  of  men  fit 
for  duty  ;  that  at  Solferino  3500 
horses  were  available  out  of  a 
force  of  10,200; — ^it  is  time  to  in- 
quire by  what  system  of  care  and 
precaution  the  Austrians  contrive 
to  avoid  this  disaster.  And  that 
they  do  so  we  ourselves  can  amply 
testify.  We  remember  the  arrival 
of  a  light  cavalry  regiment,  the 
"  Lichtenstein  Chevaux  Legers,''  at 
a  remote  part  of  the  empire,  after 
a  long  and  weary  march  in  deep 
winter.  The  regiment  numbered 
eighteen  hundred  mounted  men, 
and  we  were  curious  to  know  how 
many  were  passed  in  review  by  the 
Qeneral  who  inspected  them  on 
the  day  after  their  coming:  we 
learned  that  less  than  twenty  horses 
were  reported  sick ;  and  these  in- 
cluded snow  ophthalmia,  kicks  and 
injuries  by  accidents,  and  the  other 
disasters  of  a  long  march. 

As  this  is  a  question  which 
touches  the  hunting-man  and  the 
road-rider  almost  equally  with  the 
dragoon,  and  as  it  is  a  point  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  error  and  no 
small  share  of  ignorance  prevail,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  second  and  third  chapters 
of  this  volume,  in  which  the  saddle, 
its  shape,  size,  and  bearings  are 
fully  treated,  and  the  position  of 
the  rider  defined  by  rules  which 
cannot  be  controverted,  nor,  what  is 
equally  valuable,  be  mistaken.  On 
nothing  is  Major  Dwyer  more  right- 
fully insistent  than  on  the  superi- 
ority of  the  surcingle  to  the  girth 
as  a  means  of  attaching  the  saddle. 

"  Direct  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
what  is  adranced  here  may  be  obtained 
in  the  following  manner :  Take  a  longish 
saddle  on  which  the  girth -straps  ^or 
points)  are  fixed  forward ;  girth  tiie 
horse  tolerably  tightly;  now  put  a 
rider  in  the  saddle — the  heavier  he  is 
the  more  apparent  will  the  resnlt  be — 
and  get  him  to  sit  well  back.  You  will 
find,  by  putting  your  fingers  flat  between 
the  girth  and  tne  hone's  chest  h^are  the 
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man  mounts,  that,  on  his  taking  his  seat 
ns  above,  the  girth  will  bo  drawn  forcibly 
uptcardi  ;  a  proof  that  the  saddle  most 
have  relinquished  in  a  corresxrandinff 
degree  its  previous  '  gripe '  of  the  horsed 
back,  or  rather  shoulder.  Now  let  your 
man  dismount,  loosen  the  girths  a  little, 
and  put  a  surcingle  right  over  the  middle 
of  the  saddle ;  draw  this  equally  tiffht  as 
the  girth  had  been  previously,  and  put 
your  rider  once  more  into  uie  saddle, 
making  him,  however,  sit  exactly  in  the 
middle  over  the  surcingle :  your  finger, 
if  placed  as  before,  will  now  tell  you,  if 
it  should  not  be  apparent  to  the  eye, 
that  the  surcingle  has  become  looter,  the 
saddle  has  assumed  a  more  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  horse's  back  throughout, 
and  is  sure  not  to  slip  or  wound. 

Scarcely  second  to  thia  in  im- 
portance is  the  position  of  the 
stirrup,  which  in  nearly  all  Eng- 
lish saddles  is  too  far  forward. 

"  The  point  from  which  the  stirrup  is 
suspended  has  nearly  an  equal  influence 
on  the  stability  of  the  saddle,  and  a  much 
greater  one  on  the  form  of  the  seat  than 
the  position  of  the  girths.  If  the  stir- 
rups be  wrong,  all  &e  rest  being  right 
will  be  of  little  avail.*  What  is  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  stirrups  besides 
enabling  us  to  mount  our  horses  f  The 
first  and  most  obvious  one  is  to  give  the 
rider  lateral  support,  to  prevent  nis  slip- 
ping off  to  the  right  or  left  by  his  seat 
revolving  round  the  horse's  body  as  a 
wheel  does  round  an  axle.  In  riding 
bare-backed,  or  on  a  saddle  without 
stirrups,  if  the  rider  falls  it  is  most 
generally  to  one  side,  and  not  directly 
forwards  or  backwards ;  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  more  dirtctljf  under  the 
rider^g  seat  the  stirrups  be  suspended, 
the  more  efficiently  will  they  perform 
tkU  duty,  the  resistance  offered  by  them 
being  perpendicularly  upwards,  or  pre- 
ciselv  in  tne  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  weight  falls,  which  is  per- 
pendicularly downwards ;  whereas,  if  the 
stin-ups  be  suspended  at  a  distance  from 
the  rider's  seat,  they  act  at  an  angle  to 
the  line  of  fall :  they  may,  and  always 
do,  in  such  a  position  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fall,  but  they  cannot  meet 
and  prevent  it  so  efficiently  as  when 
placed  under  the  seat    The  second  use 


of  these  contrivances  is  to  enable  the 
rider,  for  various  purposes,  to  rise  in 
his  saddle  by  standing  in  the  stirrups. 
And  here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  rider's  objoct  to 
transmit  his  own  weight  indirectly 
throvgh  the  stirrups  to  the  saddle  at 
the  eame  point  at  which  he  previously 
applied  it  directly  with  his  seat,  or  at 
some  other  point  In  the  first  case  it 
is  very  obvious  that  the  stirrups  are  best 
placed  exactly  vmder  the  rider's  seat ; 
for,  putting  aside  any  changes  of  the 
position  of  nis  own  body  from  the  hips 
upwards  he  may  please  to  make,  everv- 
thing  remains  as  before,  and  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  horse  is  not  disturbed.  In 
the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
posing the  stirrups  to  bo  placed  far 
forwards,  and  the  rider  far  back  in  the 
saddle,  standing  in  the  stirrups  will  at 
once  throw  the  weight  from  one  end  of 
the  saddle  to  the  other ;  make  this  press 
partially  on  the  horse's  back  instead  of 
equably,  as  in  the  first  case,  which  see- 
sawing mnU  tend  to  make  the  saddle 
shift,  and  must  also  alter  the  e<|uilibrium 
of  the  horse,  throwing  its  weight  more 
forward,  consequently  rendering  the  ani- 
mal incapable  of  turning  sharply  and 
handily,   and,   if  done  suddenly,   fre- 

?uently  even  bringing  it  to  a  dead  halt 
n  hunting,  sharp  turns  are  seldom  re- 
quired, whilst  speed  is ;  and  therefore 
there  ii  a  justification  for  throwing  the 
weight  forwards  or  bcu^kwards,  especially 
in  jumping ;  but  even  this  has  certain 
limits,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Again, 
in  road-riding,  the  English  fashion  of 
trotting  requires  a  man  to  rise  in  his 
stirrups ;  but  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  he  should  therefore  sacrifice  the 
lateral  support  spoken  of  above  to  the 
extent  one  often  sees,  or  throw  such  a 
surplusage  of  weight  on  his  horse^s  fore- 
hand. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
rides  less  safely  by  so  doings  for  a  sharp 
wheel-round  of  a  shying  horse  is  more 
likely  to  bring  him  down ;  but  this 
question  of  trotting  must  be  also  re- 
served for  a  future  chapter. " 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
author's  judgment  on  the  question, 
whether  in  teaching  it  would  be 
better  to  discard  the  use  of  the 
bridle  or  the  stirrup  1  We  go  with 
him   completely  in   opinion  that 


*  "  Any  defects  that  may  exist  in  the  English  cavalry  seat,  and  the  very  glaring 
ones  that  are  very  obvious  in  the  French  seat,  and  were  the  immediate  causes  of  all 
the  sore  backs  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  depend  on  the  wrong  position  of  the  stirrup 
in  the  respective  military  saddles." 
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''leiiMidiiigv"    or  holding  on  by 
tlie  bridle,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
faults  in  horsemanship.    It  would 
be  far  better  to  dispense  with  the 
bridle  in  early  school  practice  than 
with  the  stirrups.    That  lightness 
of  hand  can  only  be  the  gift  of  those 
whose  seat  on  horseback 'is  not  at 
all  d^>endent  on  the  bridle,  is  rea- 
son enongh  for  securing  the  seat 
before  attending  to  the  bridle-hand. 
If  the  fault  of  rein-riding  could  be 
limited  to  the  discomfort  or  inse- 
curity of  the  individual  who  prac- 
tised it — ^if  the  luckless  offender 
could  be  made  to  pav  the  whole  pen- 
alty himself — ^we  should  not,  per- 
haps, stigmatise  it  with  such  sever- 
ity ;  but  unhappily  this  is  not  the 
ease,  for  the  demoralisation  extends 
to  the  miserable  animal  he  bestrides; 
and  the  horse  whose  "  mouth"  had 
possibly  been  made  perfection  by 
care  and  akiU,  will,  in  one  day  of 
such  ignorant  horsemanship,  be  so 
vitiated,  so  ''  untuned,"  as  to  ren- 
der the  animal  irritable  in  temper 
and  uncertain  in  action,  and,  with 
a  continuance  of   the  practice,  a 
*' regular  brute."    We  speak  with 
some  painful  recollections  in  this 
matter.     Among  others  we  recall 
having  lent  a  cob,  trained  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  that  a  touch  of 
the  finger  would  have  sufficed  to 
intimate  to  him  the  rider's  wish, 
to  a  certain  sailor  friend  who  as- 
sured us  he  could  ride.    We  knew 
him  to  be  a  clever  fellow  in  his 
own  career— a  gunnery-lieutenant, 
with  heaven  knows  what  number  of 
"good  "  marks  for  the  "Excellent," 
and  what  is  called  a  most  promising 
young  officer;  but  he  brought  us 
back  our  beast  smashed  on  both 
knees,  and  with  a  bleeding  mouth, 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after    he   mounted    him,    though 
we  had  not  believed,  till  the  dis- 


aster occurred,  that  there  was  a 
man  in  her  Majesty's  service  could 
have  thrown  the  animal  down  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  lasso. 

The  resources  of  a  bad  rider  are, 
however,  like  the  x  of  algebra,  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  the  mis- 
chief of  one  single  day's  ineptness 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  damage 
that  would  be  done  to  a  pianoforte 
in  perfect  tune  by  a  coarse  fellow 
hammering  over  the  notes  with  a 
cleaver  till  he  smashed  the  strings 
and  split  the  soundboard. 

When  one  bethinks  him  of  all 
the  nice  treatment  and  delicate 
handling  it  has  taken  to  make  the 
mouth  of  a  pleasant  horse,  to  have 
got  his  neck  arched  to  its  due  de- 
gree, and  to  have  placed  him  in  that 
position  of  perfect  balance  in  which 
to  mount  him  is  a  positive  luxury, 
the  mere  thought  of  submitting 
him  to  an  ignorant  or  a  careless 
hand,  is  something  little  short  of  a 
profanation ;  and  yet  this  is  a  spe- 
cies of  courtesy  to  which  we  are 
daily  driven — the  individual  profit- 
ing by  which  not  having  the  very 
faintest  conception  of  the  sacrifice 
to  which  our  politeness  has  led  us. 

Be  it  a  maxim,  therefore :  Seldom 
lend  your  horse  to  a  sailor,  never 
to  a  Frenchman,  and  as  little  as 
you  can  to  any  one  at  alL 

We  commend  the  chapter  on  Bits 
and  Bitting  especially  to  the 
reader's  attention.  It  is  written 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  combines  everything 
that  experience  guided  by  admir- 
able good  sense  and  good  temper 
can  write,  to  make  it  a  text-book 
for  the  rider. 

There  are  few  men  who  are  in- 
terested about  horses  who  will  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  book ; 
there  is  no  man  who  keeps  a  horse 
that  should  not  read  it 
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The  '  Times '  jubilantly  informed 
the  world  the  other  day,  that  during 
one  of  Mr  Gladstone's  election  tours 
in  Lancashire  50,000  of  his  words 
had  been  telegraphed  to  their  of- 
fice. The  immortal  gods  are  na- 
turally reticent,  and  we  have  not 
heard  that  they  shared  the  elation 
of  the  metropolitan  Jove.  There 
is  an  observation  made  by  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  in  one  of 
his  philosophical  writings,  which 
Professor  Wilson  used  to  repeat: 
"  Words  are  wise  men's  coun- 
ters— they  do  but  reckon  with 
them ;  but  they  are  the  money  of 
fools;"  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  sort  of  reception  which 
Mr  Thomas  Carlyle,  at  least,  must 
have  given  to  the  above  piece  of 
news,  if  it  got  all  the  way  to  Chel- 
sea: *'  Idle  words  could  once  escape 
unrecorded — dispersed  in  empty 
air  by  the  merciful  gods.  But  now, 
alas !  they  are  not  carried  away  in- 
nocently on  the  breeze ;  they  are 
captured  by  shorthand  writers, 
transmitted  by  electricity,  stereo- 
typed by  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
A  triumph  of  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, unquestionably ;  but,  to  put 
it  to  no  worthier  purpose  than  the 
preservation  of  voluminous  elec- 
tioneering palaver,  far  better  for- 
gotten —  is  it  not  lamentable  1 
The  foresaid  number  of  words  is 
equal,  or  thereby,  we  may  assume, 
to  the  whole  literature  of  antiqui- 
ty !  This  vain  expenditure  of  hu- 
man labour,  this  waste  of  human 
ingenuity,  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
astounding  and  portentous  features 
of  the  mellifluous  age,  the  golden 
Qladstonian  era,  on  which  we  en- 
ter." 

Among  these  60,000  words,  how- 
ever, were  one  half-dozen  which 
deserve  to  be  remembered.  Pas- 
sionately appealing  to  the  men 
of  Lancashire  not  to  dismiss  him 
from  their  service,  and  replying  to 
the  argument  that  he  had  secured 


a  seat  elsewhere,  the  orator  said  ia 
effect,  "  Greenwich  is  a  very  differ- 
ent constituency  from  Lancashire. 
It  does  not  carry  the  same  author- 
ity with  the  empire.  Its  vote,  in- 
deed, tells  quite  as  effectively  in  a 
party  division ;  but  the  moral  dif- 
ference is  immense.  For  when  we 
ask  the  national  verdict  on  an  im- 
perial issue,  votes  muH  he  weighed 
as  well  as  counted"  We  propose 
to  inquire  (following  out  Mr  Glad- 
stone's suggestion)  on  which  side 
the  weight  of  the  vote  recorded  in 
England  during  last  November  was 
given.  It  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  most  important  inquiry.  The 
numerical  majority  of  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  determine 
the  fate  of  a  Ministry;  the  fate  of 
a  national  institution  must  depend 
upon  their  weight.  It  is,  moreover, 
from  a  party  point  of  view,  both 
prospectively  and  retrospectively,  a 
very  interesting  inquiry.  The  Con- 
stitution, since  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  dissolved,  has  undergone 
an  organic  change.  The  franchise 
has  been  extended.  Household  suf- 
frage has  become  law.  Less  than 
two  years  ago  Mr  Lowe  described 
in  graphic  language  the  Iliad  of 
woes  through  which  we  were  about 
to  pass.  A  republic,  with  or  with- 
out Mr  Bright  as  President,  was 
visible  in  the  not  diatant  future : 
meanwhile  the  Tories  had  cut  their 
own  throats.  Before  the  elections 
of  1868  were  concluded,  they  would, 
as  a  political  party,  be  extinct  as 
the  dodo.  Well,  the  elections  are 
over,  and  even  the  most  timid  of 
us,  after  our  dive  into  the  deep 
sea,  are  shaking  our  win^  again, 
and  feeling  that  the  experiment  is 
really  much  pleasanter  than  we  had 
ventured  to  expect  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  has  invigorated  Conser- 
vatism. The  Tory  party  has  vol- 
untarily widened  its  borders,  and 
the   experience   of   the   elections 
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demonstrates,  as  its  leaders  had 
believed,    that  it  flourishes   most 
vigoroaaly  vhen  "  broad-based  upon 
the  people's  wilL"    Even  the  Cas- 
sandra of   Calne  (now  of  the  Ex- 
chequer), if  not  discomfited,  is  si- 
lent,—the  vaticinations  of  caiamity 
and  disaster  somehow  won't  come 
trae,  and.  the  prophet's  business  is 
gone.     Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  Tory  gentlemen  have  been  re- 
tomed  to  Parliament  by  the  English 
democracy,  and  Mr  Bright  is  not 
President  of  the  Republic,  but  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade.    All 
men  can  see  that  the  Tory  party  is 
still  intact;  but  we  are  convinced 
that  an  examination  of  the  electoral 
Tetoms  will  show  that  it  is  at  the 
present  moment  substantially  more 
powerful  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  1846,  and  specially  that 
upon  the  question  of  the  day  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England 
has  been  elicited  with  remarkable 
distinctness. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Sngland,  we  say  advisedly ;  for  it 
is    clear  to  every  statesman  that, 
except  vfUh  the  deliberate   consent 
of  the  Englith  people,  the  English 
Chnrch  must  not  and  cannot  be 
dismembered.    The  issue  is  one  on 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  constituencies  of  the  outlying 
XK>rtions   of    the    kingdom  —  the 
Boman  Catholics   of   Connaught, 
the  Yoluntaries  of  Scotland,  the 
Welsh  Dissenters — cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  overrule  the  judgment  of 
the  empire.    There  are,  moreover, 
special  reasons  why  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  elective  bodies 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  on 
this  occasion  be  narrowly  and  jeal- 
ously scrutinised. 

As  regards  the  southern  districts 
of  Ireland,  more  or  less  tainted 
with  disloyalty,  the  proposition 
cannot  well  be  controverted. 
When  a  Conservative  candidate 
cannot  appear  on  the  hustings 
without  getting  his  head  broken, 
when  a  Conservative  voter  cannot 
go  to  the  poll  without  the  risk  of 
being  shot  down  in  the  street,  we 
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need  not  wonder  that  in  such  dis- 
tricts the  Constitution — the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  as  well 
as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — should 
be  virtually  suspended.    Anything 
like  a  contest  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land was  sure  to  produce  a  serious 
breach  of  the  peace;  and  we  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
Conservative    party   should    have 
declined  to  embarrass  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  public  safe- 
ty.    In  certain  circumstances  they 
would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  performance 
of  their  Constitutional  functions. 
Under  certain  conditions  it  would 
have  become  their  imperative  duty 
to  exercise  the  franchise  at  any 
risk.      But    these    conditions    do 
not  exist  in  the  disaffected  districts 
of  Ireland ;  for  the  verdict  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  of  the  flocks 
they  drive  to  the  polling-booths, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  alter   or 
qualify  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
British  Parliament  may  tdtimately 
arrive.     It  was  quite  clear,  indeed, 
that    the  Irish   Romanists  would 
vote  in  a  body  for  the  destruction 
of  the  rival  episcopate — a  fact  which 
should    be    seriously  weighed  by 
those  who  support  Mr  Gladstone's 
policy  on  the  plea  that  it  will  pro- 
mote   the    interests    of    religious 
liberty.     It  may  hereafter  appear 
that  the  free  Protestant  intelligence 
of  the  empire  is  in  favour  of  de- 
voting to  Irish  secular  uses  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  the  gift 
must  be  a  free  and  voluntary  dedi- 
cation :  England  will  never  permit 
it  to  be  extorted  by  the  clamour 
of   a   disaffected  populace  and  a 
fanatical   priesthood.      The    Irish 
Church  may  be  doomed ;  but  we 
venture  to  believe  that  it  will  sur- 
vive until  the  majority  in  favour 
of  disestablishment  is  not  mainly 
composed  of  the  nominees  of  an 
Ultramontane  hierarchy.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  elections  have  shown 
that    the    northern    and    eastern 
provinces,  the  metropolis  and  the 
university,    are    still   sound   and 
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loyaL  The  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Monaghan  have  been  won  by  great 
majorities  ;  and  the  Constitutional 
losses  in  Belfast  and  one  or  two  of 
the  Ulster  boroughs  are  not  per- 
manent gains  to  Mr  Qladstone. 
The  dissensions  among  the  Con- 
servatives in  that  quarter — mainly 
due,  indeed,  to  the  strength  and 
intensity  of  the  Orange  and  anti- 
CathoUc  sentiment  —  are  to  be 
deplored ;  but  we  believe  that,  be- 
fore another  election  takes  place, 
their  divisions  will  be  healed :  that 
wise  and  conciliatory  counsels  will 
prevail  ;  and  that  these  famous 
steadfast  Protestant  communities 
will  again,  as  of  old,  present  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  enemy. 

We  do  not  look  at  the  issue  of 
the  Scotch  elections  simply  from 
a  party  point  of  view  when  we  say 
that  we  regard  it  with  deep  regret. 
The  intellectual  Liberal  cannot 
witness  this  unprecedented  agree- 
ment of  opinion  throughout  a  whole 
province  without  a  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort and  apprehension.  Party 
government,  of  course,  becomes  im- 
possible when  there  are  no  parties, 
or  (which  comes  practically  to  the 
same  thing)  when  there  is  one  only. 
We  may  call  each  other  as  ugly 
names  as  we  can  invent ;  but  both 
Whig  and  Tory  are  aware  that  the 
vigour  of  our  public  life  depends 
mainly  upon  the  keenness  of  our 
political  antagonism.  When  a  whole 
people  march  like  a  regiment  and 
vote  like  a  machine,  when  a  military 
monotony  of  sentiment  takes  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  whatever  is  eccen- 
tric or  original  or  independent  in  re- 
ligious or  political  life  is  coarsely  and 
stupidly  repressed,  one  is  tempted  to 
inquire  how  far  the  influences  which 
have  produced  these  results  are 
truly  Liberal,  and  how  far  the  cul- 
ture to  which  they  are  due  can  be 
regarded  as  cathoUa  A  vulgar  and 
illiterate  form  of  dissent  has  gra- 
dually been  gaining  ascendauacy 
throughout  Scotland.  It  is  narrow 
in  sympathy,  ungenerous  in  temper, 
fanatical  in  belief,  tyrannical  in 
practice.    Its  ministers,  Puritanic 


in  demeanour,  ascetic  in  profession, 
do  not  hesitate,  nevertheless,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  secular  poli- 
tics, and  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
world.  The  sect  is  all-powerful  in 
the  metropolis  (where  it  plays  such 
pranks  before  high  heaven  as  make 
not  the  angels  only,  but  even  Whig 
lawyers  and  Whig  journals  weep), 
and  there  are  few  provincial  burghs 
where  it  has  not  enlisted  a  majority 
of  the  electors.  The  most  Radical 
elector  in  the  most  Radical  constitu- 
ency is  sure  to  belong  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  Scotland  poli- 
tical Radicalism  and  ecclesiastical 
intemperance  have  become  convert- 
ible term&  The  rS^me  which  it 
desires  to  inaugurate  is  one  of  mean 
monotony  and  abject  intellectual 
bondage, — a  social  state,  in  certain 
aspects,  not  unlike  that  described  in 
the  passage  from  the  'Leviathan' 
which  Mr  Henry  Taylor  has  pre- 
fixed to  *  Philip  Van  Arteveldte' : 
"  No  arts,  no  letters,  no  society, — 
and,  which  is  worst  of  all«  continual 
fear  and  danger  of  violence,  and 
the  life  of  Aian  solitary,  poor,  nasty^ 
brutish."  It  is  this  faction  which, 
as  Parliamentary  electors,  have 
made  the  reputable  citizens  of 
Edinbuigh  ashamed  of  their  re* 
nowned  and  lettered  city.  It  is 
this  faction  which,  as  patrons  of 
the  University,  have  placed  an  ob- 
scure Doctor  of  a  Voluntary  Church 
in  the  chair  of  Dugald  Stewart  and 
John  Wilson.  It  is  this  faction 
which,  as  patrons  of  the  Church, 
manifested  a  yet  graver  disr^ard 
of  the  restraints  and  decencies 
and  obligations  of  public  life,  when 
they  appointed  a  successor  to  the 
late  Dr  Lee  simply  upon  the  ground 
that  the  appointment  would  prove 
obnoxious  to  the  congregation  over 
which  he  was  plaoc^l  These  are 
the  men  to  whom,  in  their  own 
estimation,  the  direction  of  mo- 
dem "progress''  has  been  intrust- 
ed. To  these  narrow  and  malig* 
nant  bigots  (bigots  out  of  whom 
all  the  heroic  fire  of  the  old  Cove- 
nant has  died),  the  merciless  ex* 
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dnsmnefls  of  Scottish  piety  is  its 
most  attractive  feature;  and  they 
would  fain  carry,  if  they  could, 
their  Jewish  Sabbaths,  their  sump- 
taary  enactments,  and  their  de- 
BtroctiTe  Calvinism,  across  the 
Border.  We  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  England  will  submit  to 
another  incursion  of  the  Fudtans, 
or  that  she  will  allow  this  ragged 
army  from  Scotland  to  hurt  the 
culture  of  her  intellectual,  and  the 
freedom  of  her  religious,  life. 

The '  Spectator '  has  said  that  the 
first  Parliament  elected  under  the 
democratic  Reform  Bill  wiU  be  the 
most  ''  Philistine  "  on  record,  and 
a  not  inconsiderable  contingent 
will  certainly  come  from  north  of 
the  Tweed.  The  Scottish  represen- 
tatives have  never,  since  the  repre- 
sentation of  Scotland  was  handed 
over  to  the  Radicals,  stood  well  with 
the  House.  It  must  be  sorrowfully 
admitted  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptionsy  they  have  been  regarded 
as  bores.  Their  deadly  monotony 
was  more  than  human  nature  could 
stand.  Mr  Smollett  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell  were  the 
only  two  independent  members  in 
the  late  Parliament  who  were  lis- 
tened to  with  patience.  Mr  Smol- 
lett's caustic  pungency  smacked 
of  the  ancestral  wit  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell  needs  no  eulo- 
gium  from  us.  He  enjoys  a  national, 
a  European,  reputation  ;  he  com- 
bines the  finest  culture  of  the 
scholar,  the  fairest  gifts  of  the 
orator,  with  eminent  practical 
sagacity,  with  unrivalled  experi- 
ence, with  prodigious  general  in- 
fluence; he  appreciates,  as  the  man 
of  genius  alone  can  appreciate,  the 
weak  points  and  the  strong  points  of 
his  countrymen's  character  and  of 
his  country's  institutions.  The  pub- 
lic services  which  he  has  rendered 
have  been  rendered  by  him  without 
reference  to  party.  His  last  act,  as 
member  for  Perthshire,  was  to  use 
his  influence  with  Mr  Disraeli  to 
obtain,  in  consideration  of  the  emi- 
nent abilities  and  character  of  her 
hosband,  a  pension  for  the  widow 


of  Dr  Robert  Lee.  Neither  Sir  W. 
Stirling-Maxwell  nor  Mr  Smollett, 
however,  have  been  permitted  to 
retain  their  seats,  and  the  Scottish 
Philistines  have  succeeded  in  mov- 
ing the  "Scottish  Parliament"  as 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  as  a 
Dissenting  synod — an  assembly 
from  which  genius  is  banished,  and 
which  resents  the  very  appearance 
of  a  jest 

But  though  we  regret  to  think 
that  the  recent  elections  show  that 
the  influence  of  a  fanatical  and  un- 
scrupulous party  has  begun  to  ex- 
tend beyond  our  municipal  boun- 
daries, there  are  certain  consider- 
ations which  ought  to  be  fairly 
weighed,  and  which,  we  think,  tend 
to  indicate  that  the  real  minorities 
in  the  county  constituencies  are 
still  loyal  to  the  Monarchy  and  to 
the  Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  intimidation  has  been  largely 
practised.  Intimidation  by  land- 
lords is  now  very  much  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  but  it  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  more  serious  form  of  intimi- 
dation (more  serious  because  more 
impalpaUe  and  more  difiicult  to 
check)— -the  intimidation  of  the 
mob.  The  agricultural  population 
is  Conservative  by  tradition  and  as- 
sociation, and  if  left  to  itself  would 
obey  its  natural  instincts.  But 
many  of  the  small  country  villages 
are  nests  of  Radicals — hives  of  Dis- 
sent. The  Reform  Bill  has  enfran- 
chised a  goodly  number  of  these  vil- 
lage democrats,  while  it  has  failed 
to  confer  the  franchise  upon  many 
who  are  more  closely  allied  with 
the  land,  and  with  those  to  whom 
it  belongs.  The  polling-booths  for 
the  counties,  moreover,  are  com- 
monly placed  either  in  these  villages 
or  in  the  larger  burghs.  The  Con- 
servative voter,  riding  in  from  his 
farm  to  record  his  vote,  has  to  pass 
through  a  crowd  of  village  "  roughs," 
who,  if  they  do  not  break  his  head, 
as  sometimes  happens,  assail  him 
with  the  coarse  taunts  and  vulgar 
invective  with  which  they  are  un- 
happily too  familiar.  The  minister 
of  a  Perthshire  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr 
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Eankin,  has  drawn  a  characteristic 
and  graphic  picture  of  the  election 
scenes  which  take  place  in  a  petty 
community  crowded  with  Radicals 
and  Voluntaries,  and  of  the  little 
bigotries,  the  little  spites,  the  little 
insolences,  the  little  persecutions, 
which  the  free  and  independent  sup- 
porters of  Mr  Gladstone  manifest  at 
such  times.  We  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  the  truthfulness 
of  the  representation  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  chairman  of  the  Local 
Badical  Committee  in  a  letter,  which 
is  a  gem  in  its  way,  and  which 
Thackeray  would  have  ei^joyed  :— 

"  Mdthill  2)ee.  Itt  1868. 
"SiE, — In  your  impression  of  thnra- 
day  the  25th  ult  there  appeard  a  letter 
from  the  Rev  James  RanKine ;  Manse, 
Huthill,  purporting  to  be  a  description 
of  a  '  Perthshire  Villiage  daring  an  lElec- 
tion/'  in  which  he  narriates  certain  acts 
of  violence  which  he  save  were  perpe* 
trated  n^n  himself  and  his  consevitave 
friends  in  this  place  and  which  he 
charges  Mr  Parker's  Local  Committee 
with  concerting  and  organising.  We  the 
Members  ef  that  committee  l^  to  state 
for  the  information  of  yonr  readers  that 
the  charge  is  a  gross  falsehood  and  ut« 
terly  without  foundation  m  fiwjt.— We 
are  Ac. 

"  By  order  of  the  Committee 
*'  James  Morbison  C^irman,^ 

One  can  understand,  after  spelling 
through  this  letter,  why,  to  Mr 
Morrison  and  his  brother  commit- 
tee-men, Sir  William  Stirling-Max- 
well's fame,  culture,  and  liberal 
manliness  should  have  proved  dis- 
tasteful. These  ignoble  forms  of 
intimidation  are  ordeals  which 
county  voters,  very  much  in  ear- 
nest, would  of  course  be  prepared 
to  encounter;  but  it  happens  un- 
luckily, at  the  present  moment, 
that  the  county  Conservative  voter 
is  not  very  much  in  earnest.  He 
has  one  or  two  pet  grievances  of 
his  own,  which  have  been  freely,  if 
somewhat  dishonestly,  used  by  the 
Badical  candidates.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  game.  The  over-preservation  of 
game  (a  practice  not  unknown  to 


certain  wealthy  Whig  potentates, 
who  do  not  even  follow  the  example 
set  by  Chantrey  the  sculptor  with 
his  famous  woodcocks — 

"  Driven  from  northern  wilds  that  would 
have  starved  'em, 
Chantrey  first  shot,  and  then  he  carved 
em,  — 

for  they  cart  off  the  produce  of 
their  hcUtttes  to  the  nearest  market- 
town)  is  a  growing  evil,  and  one 
which  naturally  excites  the  resent- 
ment of  the  farmer  who  sees  his 
laird's  hares  and  rabbits  making 
havoc  among  his  turnips.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell  is  prepared 
to  support  (and  in  point  of  fact 
was  instrumental  last  session  in  in- 
troducing) a  reasonable  measure  of 
redress, — the  only  sort  of  measure 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  has  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  carried.  But  when  asked 
to  support  a  visionary  and  Utopian 
proposition,  he  wisely  and  with 
true  self-respect  declined  to  do  so. 
"  As  to  game,"  he  said  on  the  hus- 
tings— 

"  As  to  game,  I  have  always  depre- 
cated and  deplored  its  undue  preserva- 
tion, and  the  unpleasant  feelings  thereby 
engendered  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
I  may  appeal  to  my  own  practice  in  the 
matter  as  being  more  conclusive  with 
regard  to  my  views  than  any  amount  of 
profession.  I  have  supported,  and  am 
again  ready  to  support,  the  onlv  practi- 
cal measure  for  the  removal  of  the  griev* 
ance  that  has  yet  been  proposed  or  ad- 
vocated by  reasonable  authority — the 
Bill  known  as  that  of  Mr  M 'Lagan  and 
the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
That  measure  I  believe  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers could  pass  into  law,  if  they  will 
agree  to  make  the  attempt  The  at- 
tempt shall  at  least  receive  any  help 
that  I  can  give  it.  As  to  proposals 
which  have  no  chance  of  being  listened 
to  by  Parliament,  I  should  think  it  un- 
worthy to  stand  here  and  dangle  such 
proposals  before  the  eyes  of  the  tenant- 
liirmers  of  this  county,  merely  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  few  votes." 

His  Badical  opponent,  who  had 
no  particular  reputation  to  endan- 
ger, was  not  restrained  by  these 
weak  and  fastidious  scruples.   Any 
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CDvenaAit  abont  game  between  land- 
lad  and  tenant  ought,  he  declared, 
to  be  made  pactvm  Uliciium  I   The 
consequence  of  this  irritation  was, 
that  the  Conservative  farmers  in 
nanj  connties,  though  they  would 
not    actually    vote    against   their 
party,  became  apathetic,  and  in  the 
end    did    not  vote  at  alL    They 
knew    that    if    they  went  to  the 
polling-booths  they  would  proba- 
bly be  bespattered  with  mud  (both 
literal    and   figurative),  nor  were 
ikey   altogether  unwilling  to  see 
whether  this  fluent  English  gen- 
tleman, who  undertook,  if  sent  to 
Parliament,  to  extirpate  game  and 
aboliah  the  game-laws,  would  be  as 
good  as  his  word.    It  will  not  be 
long  before  they  discover,  in  Perth* 
shire  as  elsewhere,  that  they  have 
made  an  egregious  blunder.    They 
have  lost  the  services  of  men  who 
were  intimately  acquainted    with 
their  local  wants  and  habits  and 
nsages.     They  have  elected  men 
who  are  not  merely  ignorant  of 
Scotland  and  Scottish  idiosyncra- 
sies, but  who  have  promised  that 
which  neither  Scotsman  nor  Eng- 
lishman can    perform.     At    next 
election  the  inevitable  reaction  will 
bear  bitter  fruit.    The  Radical  par- 
ty vnll  find  that  they  were  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish,  when,  spec- 
tilating  upon  a  trumpery  agricul- 
tural discontent,  they  determined 
to  eject  such  a  man  as  ''  Stirling  of 
Keir,''  and  brought  down  an  Eng- 
lishman to  discharge  the  ungracious 
task  which  no  Scottish  gentleman 
would  undertake.    It  is  said  that 
the  attack  was  prompted  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  resented  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell's  presence  at 
the  Edinburgh  banquet  to  Mr  Dis- 
raeli; but  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
even  Mr  Qladstone,  childishly  sen- 
sitive as  he  has  too  often  proved 
himself  to  be,  could   have  been 
guilty  of  such  undignified  malig- 
nity.   It  ought  to  be  noted,  more- 
over, that  in  spite  of  this  unworthy 
truckling   to   local   passions,    the 
majorities  by  which  the  Scottish 
counties  were  won  could  not  have 


been  considered  decisive,  even  had 
the  plain  issue  of  Whig  or  Tory, 
establishment  or  disestablishment, 
been  honestly  put  before  the  elec- 
tors. The  Perthshire  and  Mid- 
Lothian  majorities  exceeded  200; 
but  Alderman  Waterlow  in  Dum- 
fries was  only  44  ahead  of  Migor 
Walker ;  Mr  Finnic  in  North  Ayr- 
shire was  only  89  ahead  of  Mr 
Montgomerie ;  and  in  South  Ayr- 
shire Sir  David  Wedderbum  literal- 
ly won  by  a  head,  Colonel  Alexan- 
der being  just  25  behind. 

What  we  have  said  wUl,  we  hope, 
have  served  to  show  how  it  happens 
that  the  Radical  victories  in  the 
Scottish  counties  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  testing  the  opinions  of  the 
electors  upon  the  Irish  Church 
question,  nor  indeed  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  imperial  politics.  No  one, 
of  course,  ever  doubted  that  the 
votes  of  the  democratic  Presbyte- 
rian Dissenters  would  be  recorded 
for  the  suppression  of  Episcopacy 
in  Ireland.  They  have  no  objec- 
tion to  disestablish  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  they  would  vote  with 
even  greater  cordiality  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  in 
England.  If  they  could  have  their 
own  way,  the  Prelatic  and  apostate 
communion  against  which  their 
fathers  protested — a  communion  to 
which  they  cherish  a  keener  and 
fresher  hostility  than  they  bear  to 
Rome  herself — would  not  exist  for 
another  session.  Misapplying  the 
words  of  Scripture,  as  Mr  Lowe 
misapplied  them  (for  they  are  cu- 
riously and  indecently  fniMtpplied 
to  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ),  they  would  say  of  the 
whole  Episcopate,  English  and 
Irish,  "  Cut  it  down,  why  cumber- 
eth  it  the  ground?"  Their  zeal 
for  Mr  Qladstone's  anti-Protestant 
policy  has  already,  we  observe, 
been  duly  appreciated  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone's ally,  the  Pope.  They  have 
been  brought  into  the  fold,  and 
Scotland  is  no  longer  in  partibua 
infidelium.  The  Pope  has  pre- 
sented them  with  a  bran-new 
hierarchy  —  two   or    three    arch- 
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bishops,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  bishops  and  minor  function- 
aries. This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  gratitude  of  Borne  is  of  that 
catholic  sort  which  unites  a  lively 
sense  of  past  favours  with  a  still 
livelier  of  those  to  come.  The 
Scottish  burghers,  indeed,  may, 
with  their  long-headed  preference 
for  tangible  results,  consider  the 
gift  '*  an  empty  comi^ment ; "  but 
we  can  assure  them  that  their  friend 
at  headquarters  does  not  intend  it 
to  be  so. 

It  being  thus  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  action  of  the  Ultramontane 
priesthood  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
or  of  the  democratic  Presbyterians 
of  the  Scottish  burghs,  cannot  be 
permitted,  in  reason  or  justice,  to 
determine  conclusively  the  issue 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
electors,  the  really  important 
question  arises,  What  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  English  people  upon 
this  question  of  the  English  Church 
in  Ireland  as  manifested  at  the 
November  elections?  A  minute 
examination  of  the  electoral  re- 
turns will  show  in  what  way  and 
with  what  emphasis  the  answer 
has  been  returned.  It  must  be 
kept  in  view,  however,  that  the 
matter  has  not  yet  received  that 
ripe  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  people  which  it  must  receive 
before  an  ancient  national  insti- 
tution can  be  finally  condemned. 
Mr  Gladstone  insisted  that  ^Mis- 
establishment  and  disendowroent" 
should  be  made  a  i>arty  shibboleth 
— the  test  by  which  aU  true  Radi- 
cals were  to  be  judged.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  break  with  your 
party  and  your  leaders.  Revolt 
implies  not  only  a  stronger  will 
than  most  English  electors  own, 
but  many  social  annoyances  which 
most  English  electors  (as  long  as 
they  decently  can)  will  strive  to 
avoid.  Ever  since  the  Radical 
leader  announced  his  programme, 
there  has  been  no  leisure  for  deli- 
berate reflection.  Thtf  appeal  to 
the  nation  has  been  made  so  hur- 
riedly that  opinion  has  not  been 


permitted  to  mature.  Candidates 
must  not  hesitate  on  the  hustings 
— no  compromise  is  possible  at  the 
polling-booths.  It  is  hardly  a  secret, 
indeed,  that  many  of  the  gentle- 
men who  compose  Mr  Gladstone's 
nominal  majority  do  not  love  the 
Irish  policy  of  their  leader.  Al- 
ready those  men  are  saying  open- 
ly: "Some  compromise  mtost  be 
devised.  We  cannot  permit  the 
Irish  Protestant  communities  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  Pope.  We 
cannot  leave  the  colonists  we  have 
planted  there  to  starve.  Find  ua 
out  some  way  of  escape— some 
scheme  by  which  the  theoretical 
grievance  may  be  removed,  while 
the  substantieJ  interest  is  retained : 
disestablishment,  if  it  please  you, 
— not  spoliation,  not  confiscation." 
The  Radical  leaders  in  the  press 
and  in  Parliament,  indeed,  do  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  that  they 
have  won  a  considerable  victory  in 
England,  and  that  the  elections 
demonstrate  that  the  English  people 
are  with  them.  There  are  some 
victories  that  are  very  expensive, 
that,  economically  as  well  as  mo- 
rally, are  not  worth  the  cost,  and 
we  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  these 
questionable  triumphs.  But  now, 
laying  speculation  aside,  let  us  see 
what  light  the  electoral  returns 
throw  upon  the  actual  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  view,  in  esti- 
mating the  results,  that  certain 
elections  took  place  under  peculiar 
conditions — conditions  introduced 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  but 
previously  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution— we  allude  to  the  provi- 
sions of  what  is  known  as  the  min- 
ority clause.  The  operation  of  the 
clause  (to  the  principle  of  which, 
if  fairly  and  consistently  worked 
out,  we  have  no  objection  what- 
ever) has  been  unfortunate.  It 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  one 
seat  only  which  it  has  undeniably 
secured  to  the  Conservatives  — 
the  third  seat  for  Leeds.  At 
Manchester,  Mr  Birley,  who  was 
at  the  top  of  the  poll,  would  pro- 
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bably,  even  in  a  fair  fight,  have 
obtained  a  seat;  and  in  the  city 
of  London  the  conatitnency  is  so 
evenly  divided  that,  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  it  appeared  that 
three  Tories  would  be  returned. 
On  the  other  hand,  through  the 
minority  clause,  the  Radi(»ds  se- 
cured the  third  seat  at  Liverpool, 
and  a  seat  in  each  of  the  following 
counties :  Hereford,  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks,  and  Dorset 
The  Tory  strength  in  the  counties 
has  been  manifested  so  decisive- 
ly, and  their  majorities  in  the 
least  Conservative  have  been  so 
large,  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  in  the  most  Conserva- 
tive (as  these  six  admittedly  are) 
they  would  have  secured  the  whole 
representation.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  through  this  clause  the  Tories 
have  been  deprived  of  six  seats — 
^'^vin  any  view,  it  has  cost  them  four. 
^^  A  political  student  of  the  map  of 
England  prior  to  the  recent  elec- 
tion would  have  found  that  the 
rival  parties  were  posted  somewhat 
in  thu  fashion.  The  Radicals  held 
the  metropolis  and  the  metropo- 
litan counties,  the  great  seats  of 
labour  and  commerce,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  small  boroughs,  and 
less  than  one-half  of  the  counties. 
The  Tories  were  in  possession  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  counties ; 
they  had  nearly  a  moiety  of  the 
smaller  boroughs  ;  they  were  unre- 
presented in  the  metropolis ;  while 
the  great  towns,  with  the  exception 
of  lIverpool,had,  one  after  another, 
been  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
After  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole 
statistics  of  the  November  elections, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions, to  the  elucidation  and  illus- 
tration of  which  we  propose  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  this  paper : — 
1st,  The  Radicals  gained  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  small 
boroughs,  of  those  more  particular- 
ly where  the  majorities  fluctuate, 
going  at  thb  election  with  one 
party,  at  the  next  with  their  rivals, 
and  where  the  issue  is  frequently 
decided  by  local  or  personal  consid- 


erations. These  boroughs,  at  .this 
election,  with  few  exceptions,  went 
over  to  the  Radicals;  but  their  ad- 
hesion cannot  be  considered  any 
moral  gain,  seeing  that  the  majori- 
ties were  invariably  very  inconsid- 
erable, and  that  these  majorities, 
small  though  they  were,  cannot  be 
credited  with  any  decided  political 
convictions.  According  to  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  most  of 
these  boroughs  will  at  next  general 
election  be  regained  by  the  Tories. 
The  occupation,  indeed,  of  a  num- 
ber of  unimportant  positions,  of  no 
value  in  a  strategic  point  of  view, 
cannot  exercise  aoy  decisive  effect 
upon  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

2d,  The  Radicals  gained  one  or 
two  of  the  greater  boroughs — ^iso- 
lated positions  of  considerable 
strength  —  which  had  previously 
been  held  by  the  Tories. 

3d,  The  Radicals  succeeded  in 
holding  the  metropolis,  and  the 
Tory  attack  was  at  most  points  re- 
pelled. But  many  of  the  positions 
were  retained  only  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  and  the  Tories  established 
themselves  in  one  or  two  strong 
and  commanding  positions.  Here 
the  balance  of  gain  was  undoubtedly 
on  the  side  of  the  assailants.  The 
metropolis  and  the  country  sur- 
rounding it  is  no  longer  a  strict 
Radical  preserve. 

4th,  The  Tory  attack  upon  the 
Yorkshire  and  North-Eastem  bor- 
oughs was  repulsed,  but  the  Radi- 
cals retained  many  of  those  boroughs 
with  di£Siculty,  and  their  absolute 
majority  under  household  suffrage 
has  decreased. 

5th,  In  the  boroughs  of  Lancashire 
and  the  North- Western  counties  the 
Tories  have  repulsed  the  Radical 
attack  by  great  majorities ;  they 
have  gained  several  boroughs  of  the 
highest  importance  previously  held 
by  Radicals ;  and  in  the  cases  where 
their  attack  did  not  succeed,  the 
Radical  resistance  has  diminished. 

6th,  The  Tory  success  in  the 
counties  has  been  decisive  and  over- 
whelming. 
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These  propositions  being  admit- 
ted, it  follows  that  the  net  Tory 
success  throughout  England  has 
been  considerable — ^a  success  not, 
indeed,  to  be  measured  by  the  no- 
minal strength  of  parties,  and  that 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until 
another  election  shall  have  been 
concluded*  In  the  mean  time,  here 
are  the  details  which,  we  think,  in- 
struct the  propositions  which  we 
have  ventured  to  submit,  taking, 
in  the  first  place,  the  returns  of  the 
borough  elections,  which  may  be 
thus  conveniently  subdivided  :  I. 
The  Lancashire  and  North-Western 
Boroughs.  II.  The  Yorkshire  and 
North-Eastem  Boroughs.  III.  The 
Mid-Counties  and  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs.  IV.  The  Southern  Bor- 
oughs. 

I.  Tha  Lancashire  and  North- 
Western  Boroughs. — The  most  con- 
siderable of  these  are  contained  in 
this  list :  Manchester,  Birkenhead, 
Blackburn,  Bolton,  Carlisle,  Ches- 
ter, Preston,  Salford,  Shrewsbury, 
Wigan,  Oldham,  Stockport,  War- 
rington, Whitehaven,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Staleybridge,  Liverpool.  Of 
these  boroughs  the  Tories  have  won 
seats  at  Manchester,  Chester,  Bol- 
ton, Salford,  Stockport,  Shrews- 
bury, Ashton  -  under  •  Lyne,  and 
Staleybridge.  These  positions  were 
won  in  decisive  actions.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  attempt  will  be 
made  to  retake  them.  Majorities 
varying  from  400  to  1300  are  com- 
monly regarded,  both  by  victor  and 


vanquished,  as  conclusive.  The 
gains  are  permanent.  The  Radicals 
won  two  seats  in  boroughs  which 
were  previously  divided — one  in 
Wigan,  one  in  Carlisle — but  they 
won  by  narrow  majorities.  The 
Radicals  attacked,  but  failed  to  win, 
the  lipry  seats  at  Liverpool,  Birken- 
head, Blackburn,  Whitehaven,  War- 
rington, Bolton,  and  Preston.  The 
majorities,  spealdng  roundly,  were 
decisive.  The  Tories  attacked,  but 
failed  to  win,  the  Radical  seats  at 
Oldham.  Oldham  was  wont  to  be 
a  stronghold  of  Radical  opinion  ; 
and  if  at  this  election  the  Radicals 
have  been  able  to  retain  by  tens 
only  what  they  previously  held  by 
hundreds,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
at  next  election  the  position  must 
be  abandoned  :  it  is  becoming  un- 
tenable. Thus,  in  whatever  aspect 
we  regard  these  Lancashire  elec- 
tions, it  appears  that  under  house- 
hold suffrage  the  Tories  have  added 
immensely  to  their  strength — to 
their  strength  defensively  as  well 
as  offensively.  "  In  spite,"  as  the 
'Spectator'  (Nov.  21,  1868)  can- 
didly confesses,  "  of  enormous  ad- 
ditions to  the  constituencies,  the 
majorities  by  which  the  Liberal 
seats  have  been  gained  have  been 
uniformly  lessened,  and  those  by 
which  the  Conservative  seats  have 
been  retained  have  been  uniformly 
increased." 

The  following  table  brings  out 
the  general  results  of  the  engage- 
ment in  a  very  clear  light : — 


I. — The  Tories  attaded,  and  won, 

1  seat  at  Makchsstbr.      Mr  Birley,  the  Tory  candidate,  polling  15,482,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

1  seat  at  Chbstsb,  where  Mr  Raikes  was  1000  ahead  of  the  second  Radical  candi- 
date. 

1  seat  at  Bolton  (previously  divided),  where  the  average  number  of  votes  polled 

for  each  of  the  Tory  candidates  was             ....        6962 
Do.  Radicals, 5483 

Leaving  an  average  majority  for  each  Tory  of  .  .  479 

2  seats  at  Salford,  where  the  average  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  of  the 

Tory  candidates  was  ......        6246 

Do.  Radicals, 6079 


Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory  of 
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]  seit  at  Stockport,  where  the  Tory  candidate  was  at  head  of  poll  with  2722. 

1  seat  at  SHKKwaBURy,  where  the  Tory  candidate  waa  1100  ahead,  of  second  Radi- 
cal candid&te. 

1  aeat  at  AsBTOir.iTKDSB.LTKS,  where  the  Tory  candidate,  pollinxr  2269.  was  122 
aheadof  Mr  Milner  Gibson. 

1  seat  (new)  at  Stalsybrhkis,  where  the  Tory  candidate,  polling  2407,  had  a 
majority  of  338  votes. 


IL — Tha  Radicals  attacked,  and  won, 

1  »«*  at  CAJU.ISXS,  where  Mr  Hodgson  was  defeated  by  15  votes. 

1  aeat  at  TVicajLN,  where  Mr  Lancaster,  polling  2156,  beat  Mr  Eckereley  by  248 


1  seat  (new)  at  Burnley,  where  the  Radical  candidate,  polling  2620,  had  a  ma- 

jority of  370. 

3 

IIL — The  Tories  attacked,  hut  failed  to  win, 

2  seats  at  Oldham,  where  the  Tory,  Mr  Ck>bbett,  polling  6102,  was  only  25  be- 

bind  Mr  Flatt     The  polling  stood  thus  :—  ^ 

fiibbert,  Radical,        .        .  6157 

Phitt»  do.,  .        .  6127 

Cobbett,  Tory,    .        .        .  6102 

—  Spinks,      do.,     ,        ,        ,  6072 

lY. — The  Badicals  attacked,  but  failed  to  mn, 

I  seat  at  Liverpool— the  second  seat,  previously  held  by  the  Tories,  was  attack- 
ed.   The  average  number  of  votes  for  each  Tory  was  .        16,404 
Do.                     Radicals,   ....        15,198 


Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory,     •  .  •  1,206 

1  aeat  at  Birkenhead,  where  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  attacking  Mr  Laird, 

and  polling  folly  2000,  was  beaten  by  900. 

2  aeats  at  Blackburn.     The  average  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  Tory 

was    .  . 4980 

Do.        Radical, 4285 

Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory,        .  •  .  695 

1  aeat  at  Whitehaven,  where  the  Toiy,  Mr  Bentinck,  polled  1125,  the  Radical, 
Mr  Stewart,  768. 

1  seat  at  Warrington,  where  the  Tory  retained  his  seat  after  a  sharp  contest.* 

1  seat  at  Bolton,  the  representation  of  which  had  been  previously  divided  {ut 

SMpra), 

2  seats  at  PRsenoN,  where  the  average  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  Tory 

was 6769 

Do.        Radical,       .  .  .  .  .  .        4664 


9  Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory,         .  .  .        1105 

*  Both  sides  admit  that  the  Tories  had  a  majoril^  at  Warrington,  though, 
through  the  blunder  of  a  poUing-clerk,  a  petition  to  the  new  courtlias  been  ren- 
dered necessary. 
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11.  TheYorkshireandNorih-Eoit' 
em  Boroughe. — Here  the  struggle 
was  veiy  fierce,  and  maintained  with 
singular  equality.  The  Radicals  in 
many  cases  won  by  bare  mt^orities ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  little  more  ex- 
ertion, a  little  more  organisation,  on 
the  part  of  the  Tories — ^the  merest 
trifle  or  accident,  indeed — might 
have  turned  the  scale.  In  the  city 
of  York  itself,  Mr  James  Lowther, 
the  sole  Tory  candidate,  polling 
3718,  was  returned  by  a  majority  of 
500  oyer  the  successful  Radical  can- 
didate— a  majority  surely  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  secured  both 
seats  to  the  Tories.  At  Pontef  ract, 
also,  the  Tory  majority  was  large  for 
the  constituency ;  and  at  Beverley 
the  Radicals  (Mr  Anthony  TroUope 
being  one)  were  without  difficulty 
beaten  off.  But  at  Hull  the  Tory, 
polling  6367,  was  beaten  only  by 
400  ;  Durham  was  lost  by  52;  Mac- 
clesfield, where  the  Tory  polled 
2321,  was  lost  by  180  ;  Wakefield, 
where  the  Tory  polled  1519,  was 
lost  by  39 ;  at  Hartlepool  the  Tories 
won  by  6.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
in  the  North-Eastern  boroughs  the 
citizens  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
divided  between  the  rival  parties; 
a  state  of  matters  which,  to  those 
who  remember  the  tone  of  opinion 
in  Yorkshire  not  many  years  ago, 
is  surely  full  of  encouragement. 
An  important  position,  indeed,  has 
been  abandoned  at  Sunderland ;  but 
the  victory  achieved  at  South 
Shields  by  the  Liberal  Conserva- 
tive, Mr  Stevenson,  is  a  fair  set- 
off. 

III.  The  Mid-Counties  and  ike 
Metropolitan  Boroughs, — The  great 
Tory  victory  in  Westminster  (where, 
among  the  Hite  of  the  metropolis, 
Mr  Smith  beat  Captain  Grosvenor 
by  1100,  and  Mr  Stuart  Mill  by 
1200  votes)  and  in  the  city  (which, 
but  for  a  tremendous  Radical  whip 
during  the  last  hour,  would  have 
returned  three  Tories) — the  severe 
contests  in  the  Tower-Hamlets  and 
in  several  of  the  neighbouring 
boroughs  (Chatham,  where  the 
Tory,  polling  1858,  was  beaten  by 


200;  Oravesend,  where  the  Tory, 
polling  1045,  was  beaten  by  180  ; 
Guildford,  where  the  Tory  was 
beaten  by  19  ;  and  Windsor,  where 
he  was  beaten  by  12), — taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  splendid  success 
in  the  metropolitan  county,  prove 
that  the  Tories'  close  investment  of 
the  metropolis  is  beginning  to  dis- 
hearten the  defenders.  Derby  and 
Bedford  are  serious  losses ;  but  the 
division  of  parties  at  Bath  (where 
the  Tory,  polling  2051,  was  beaten 
by  180),  at  Cheltenham  (where  the 
Tory,  polling  1460,  was  180  behind), 
at  Ipswich  (where  the  Tory,  polling 
2025,  was  beaten  by  135),  and  at 
Hereford  (where  the  Tory  Solicitor- 
General  lost  his  seat  by  32),  is  so 
close,  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not, 
at  next  election,  without  much  diffi- 
culty be  recovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Tories  have  won  seats  at  . 
Boston  (Tory  majority,  280),  at 
Coventry  (Tory  majority,  200),  at 
Worcester  (Tory  majority,  770),  at 
Lynn  (where  Mr  Robert  Bourke 
has  come  in  as  colleague  to  Lord 
Stanley),  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
(Tory  majority,  500),  at  Norwich 
(where  the  Tory  was  at  the  head  of 
the  poll),  and  at  Nottingham  (where 
Colonel  Wright  of  the  "Robin 
Hoods "  was  500  ahead),  by  sub- 
stantial majorities.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Tory  gain  in  those  Mid- 
Counties  and  Metropolitan  bor- 
oughs has  been  considerable. 

IV.  The  Southern  Borou^hs.-^ 
Among  these  boroughs  the  gam  and 
loss  has  been  pretty  fairly  distribut- 
ed. A  seat  at  Canterbury  has  been 
lost ;  but  the  loss  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  selfish  obstinacy  of  Mr  Butler 
Johnstone  —  the  numbers  polled 
proving  that,  had  the  Tory  strength 
been  concentrated,  both  seats  might 
have  been  secured.  The  defection 
of  Bristol,  we  suspect,  has  some 
connection  with  the  rioting  and 
mob  -  intimidation  which  prevail-' 
ed  there  to  an  alarming  extent 
Among  the  electors  of  the  populous 
southern  seaports,  however,  the 
Tories  are  obviously  very  popular. 
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They  won  two  seats  bX  Falmoutk  We  have  carefally  tabulated  the 

by    respectable    majorities;    they  Btatistics  of    the  English    county 

wotk  the  second  seat  at  Southainp-  elections,  and  we  think  that  our 

ton ;    at    Portsmouth,  Sir    James  readers  who  will  take  the  trouble 

Elphinstone,  the  sole  Tory  candi-  to  go  through  these  tables  will  ob- 

date,  polling  5300,  won  easily  by  tain  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  issues 

leOO  or  1700.     They  lost  a  seat  at  of  the  conflict  in  the  counties  which 

Dover  (where  the  second  Tory,  poll-  they  will  feel  to  be  eminently  satis- 

ing  1370,    was  47  behind)  and  at  factory.      In    Tables    I.    and  II., 

Exeter  (where  Sir  John  Karslake,  among  the  "  seats  won  "  we  have 

pollinc^  2222y  was  beaten  by  28) ;  included  the  new  seats  created  by 

and  their  attack  upoh  Devonport  the  Reform  Bill ;  from  Tables  III. 

was  repulsed  by  a  small  majority,  and  lY.  we  have  excluded  the  min- 

There  has  consequently  been  little  ority  seats,  in  respect  that  these 

chan^  in  these  Southern  boroughs ;  were  not  in  any  case  contested,  and 

but  it  is    obvious  that   positions  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 

held  by  majorities  of  28  or    47  working,  they  afford  no  indication 

cannot  be  considered  very  safe.  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the 

So  much  for  the  £nglish  boroughs,  constituencies. 


L — Tlu  Tories  have  toon, 

5  LAKCASHiKB.-^LaDca8faiTe  retaraed  5  members  to  the  last  Parliament — 3  Tory 
and  2  Radical — a  Tory  majority  of  1.    To  the  present  Parliament  it  returns 
8,  and  aU  are  Tories.     The  result  of  the  elections  in  the  4  Divisions  is  as 
,  follows : — 

In  North  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  of 

the  Toiy  candidates  was      ....  6799 

Da  for  Radical  candidate  (Marquis  of  Hartington),     .  5360 

Majority  for  Tories,      ....  1439 

In  North-East  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded 

for  ^ach  Tory  was    .....  3615 

Do.  for  Radicals,  .....  3458 

Majority  for  Tories,      ....  157 

In  South- West  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded 

for  each  Tory  was    .....  7706 

Do.  for  Radicals  (Gladstone  and  Grenfell),       .  .  7164 

Majority  for  Tories,      ....  542 

In  South-East  Ijancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded 

for  each  Tory  was    .....  8170 

Da  for  Radicals  (F.  Peel  and  Manson),  .  .  7015 

Majority  for  Tories,      ....  —  1155 

Gross  Tory  majority,    .....        3293 
The  Tories  in  Lancashire  attacked  and  won  5  seats,  of  which  3  are  new. 

1  CUMB1RLA.ND  (East). — Mr  Hodgson,  having  been  beaten  at  Carlisle,  started  for 
East  Cumberland  one  week  before  the  election,  and  was  at  top  of  ]X>1L 

He  polled 2734 

The  average  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  of  Radical  candi- 
dates was  2561 

Tory  majority,  ,  .  •  .  •  .173 

Only  1  Toiy  ran — ^be  won  1  seat. 

1  Durham  (North). —Only  1  Tory  started— he  won  1  seat.    Another  might  have 
been  won,  as  Tory  majority  was  v^ry  large. 
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The  Tory  (Mr  Elliott)  polled 4553 

Arerage  number  of  votes  polled  by  Kadicals,    .  •  •        3885 

Tory  majority,   •».•••  668 

2  YoRKSHiRK,  West  Riding  (East  Dirisioii). — ^Here  the  Tories  won  2  seats 
(new)  by  small  majorities. 

2  Cheshibb  (East).— The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  of  votes  for  Tories,      •  •  •  •        3068 

The  Badical  candidate  polled,    .....        2482 

Tory  majority,  ...«•.         586 

3  DxRBTBHiRE.— The  Tories  won  in  North  1  seat,  and  in  South  2  seats.    Both 

contests  were  close.  Average  Tory  majority  in  South,  233 ;  in  North,  Mr 
Arkwright  beat  Mr  Jackson  b^  60.  These  victories,  in  view  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  influence  in  this  county,  were  unexpected. 

1  Norro  (North). — 1  Kadical  seat  was  surrendered  in  this  Division,  on  the  under- 

standinff  that  Mr  Denison,  the  Speaker,  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  was 
believed  that  had  a  contest  taken  place  both  seats  mi^t  have  been  won. 

2  L1NOOLN8HIRR.— The  Tories  won  1  seat  in  South  and  1  (new)  in  Mid  linooln. 

There  was  no  contest  in  Mid- Lincoln ;  in  the  South, 

Average  number  of  votes  for  Tories,       .  .  .  •        4296 

The  Kadical  candidate  polled     .....        2630 

Tory  majority,  ••••.•        1666 

This  immense  majority  appears  to  show  that  in  Mid  and  North  Lincoln 
other  2  seats  might  have  been  won. 

1  Shbopshtrr  (South).— The  Tories  won  1  seat 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  them,  •  .  •        2570 

The  Kadical  (Sir  Jasper  More)  polled    ....        2041 

Tory  majority,  ....••  529 

2  Staffordshire  (West).— The  Tories  won  2  seats. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories,        .  .  .        3755 

Da  Radicals,    .  .  .        3255 

Tory  majority,  •  .  .  •  •  500 

1  LEiOBsrERSHiRS  (South).— The  Tories  won  1  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories,        .  •  .3155 

The  Kadical  candidate  (Mr  Paget)  polled  .  .  •        2458 

Tory  majority,  ......  697 

2  Norfolk  (North).— The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories,         .  .  •        2595 

Da  Kadicals,     .  .  .        2147 

Tory  majority,  ......  448 

I  Worcester  (East).— The  Tories  won  1  seat    Only  1  Tory  started—he  was  at 
topof  polL 

1  Essex  (North-East).— The  Tories  won  1  seat 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories,        .  .  •        2847 

Da  Kadicals,     .  .  .        2226 

Tory  majority,  •••..•  621 


he  was 
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-  Bbbc  (West). — ^TUe  Tories  won  2  (qcw)  seats,  nncoatested. 

•  SoMnsKEBHiHK  (Mid).— The  Tories  won  2  (new)  seats. 
ATenge  number  polled  by  Tories, 

I>o.  Mr  Freeman  and  Mr  Tagart, 

Tory  majority,  .... 

1  ICiDDUSXx. — ^Tlio  Tories  won  1  seat     Only  1  Tory  started— 

polL     Another  seat  might  have  been  secured  here. 
Lewd  C.  Hsmiilton  polled 
A^eni^  niunber  ot  votes  polled  by  Radicals,     • 

Tory  majority,  .... 

2  Kept  (West). — The  Tories  won  2  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 
Bo.  Badicals, 

.  Tory  majority,  .  •  •  . 

1  Kmsi  (East). — ^The  Tories  won  1  seat 

Avenge  number  polled  by  Tories, 

Da  Radicals, 

Tory  majority,  .... 

i  &ST  (Mid). — ^The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 
Avenftge  number  poUed  by  Tories, 
Bo.  Radicals, 

Tory  majority,  .        *   . 

2  DxvoKssiRx  (Bast).— The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 
The  Radical  candidate  polled     . 

Toiy  majority,  .... 

2  SuBBBir  (Mid).— The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 
Average  number  poUed  by  Tories, 
Ba  Radical, 


125 


3666 
2080 

1586 
at  top  of 

7800 
5679 

2221 


3279 
110 

5152 
4624 

"528 

3245 
2873 

372 

4072 
3458 

614 

4633 
3666 

"967 


Tory  majority,  . 

1  SuRRBY  (West).— Mr  Briscoe  having  declared  against  Mr  Gladstone's  Irish 
policy,  the  Liberals  started  Mr  Penningtou  as  the  Radical  candidate.  The 
reaolt  must  be  regarded  as  1  seat  won  by  Tories. 

2959 


Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 


Bo. 


Radicals, 


1757 
1202 


Tory  majority,  .  .  •  ,  , 

^  S^rssEX  (East). — ^The  Tories  won  1  seat  A  strong  effort  at  end  of  day  en- 
abled Mr  Bodson,  the  Chairman  of  Conmiitte^  to  retain  his  seat  by  a 
narrow  majority  (23) ;  but  hia  colleague,  Lord  E.  Cavendish,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  polL 
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11. — The  Radicals  won^ 

1  Gloucestebsbirb  (West).— The  Radicals  won  1  seat 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Radicals,    .  .  .4919 

The  Tory  candidate  polled  .....        4396 

Radical  majority,  •  .  .  •  •  523 
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1  HsKTroRDSHrRA  —The  Tories  loafe  the  second  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Rikiicals,    .  •  •        3657 

Do.  Tories,         •  .  .        337Z 

Radical  majority,  %  .  •  •  •  280 

2  E88RX  <3outh). — The  Radicals  won  2  (new)  seats,  tmcontested.     This  result, 

looking  to  the  immense  Tory  majorities  in  the  otiier  Division^  is  anao- 
counti^le. 

1  Cornwall  (East).— The  Radicals  won  1  seat  without  contest.  The  result  ap- 
pears to  be  atfcribatable  to  Sir  John  Trelawney's  hereditary  inflaenoe  with 
the  Cornish  men. 

1  Durham  (Soutii). — The  Radicals  won  1  seat    Mr  Beaumont  beat  Mr  Surtees 

by  291  votes. 

2  0XRBYSHIKB  (East).— The  Radicals  won  2  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Radicals,      .  .  .  .        2069 

Da  Tories,      .    .  .  .  .        1974 

Radical  majority,         .....  95 

1  Ltnoolk  (Mid).— The  2  (new)  seats  in  this  Division  were  divided  without 

a  contest.  , 

2  Staffordsuirk  (East).- The  Radicals  won  2  seats  (new). 

Avex^M;e  number  polled  by  Radicals,      ....        3782 
The  l^ry  candidate  p<^led  .....        2965 

—  Radical  majority,  •  .  .817 

11 

IIL— Z%<  Tories  attacked^  hut  failed  to  win^* 

2  YoRKSHiRR,  Wrst  Ridino  (South).— The  Radicals  retained  both  seats  with 
difficulty. 

Average  polled  by  Radicals,        .....        8032 
Do.  Tories,  .....        7935 

Radical  majority,  .....  97 

The  Tory,  Mr  Stanhope,  was  only  8  behind  Mr  Beaumont.     This  was  the 
closest  county  contest  at  the  November  elections. 

1  Devon  (North). — The  Tories  attempted  to  win  the  second  seat ;  but,  though 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  at  top  of  poll  with  3966,  Mr  Acland  (R.)  was 
300  ahead  of  Mr  Wabx>nd  (T.) 

1  Hampshire  (South).— ^The  Tories  attempted  to  win  both  seats,  but  failed  to 
secure  more  than  one.     The  division  was  very  dose. 

The  Radicals  p<4ling       ......        2771 

The  Tories,  .......        2746 

Radical  majority,  .....  25 

1  Isle  of  Wight.  —Mr  Baillie  Cochrane  attacked  Sir  John  l^meon ;  but,  polling 

1119,  was  230  behind. 

2  Surrey  (East).- The  Tories  attacked  2  seats  held  by  Radicals,  but  were  re- 

pulsed, Mr  Buxton  being  at  the  close  about  370  ahead  of  Mr  Hardman. 

r 

*  Omitting  new  seats,  except  in  Ijaucashire  and  Yorkshire  (the  distribution  of 
new  seats  having  been  shown  in  previous  table),  and  the  seats  affected  by  the 
minority  clause.  . 
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lY.^The  Radicaliottackedy  btU  failed  to  win, 

4  LAKCAsaiAX.^The  BadicalB  attacked  6  seats,  bat  failed  (ut  tupra), 

1  YowLMSBiBM,  East  Ridino.  —The  Sadical  attack  was  repulsed  by  great  majori- 

TTio  Tories  poHiD^  .        B9S0 

W^hereaa  the  Radical  candidate  polled  only       .  .  2591 

Tory  majority,  .        '   .  ,  .  .  .        3369 

Xt  -will  be  remembered  that  in  the  West  Riding  (South)  the  second  Radical 
retained  his  seat  by  8  rotes. 

1  Mii>-OHE8HtRs.~The  Radicals  attempted  to  secure  one  seat. 
Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 

Da  Radical  candidate,   . 


Tory  majority,  • 

1  SKBOPSHiitx  (North). — The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat 
Average  number  ^Ued  bv  Tories, 
The  Radical  candidate  polled 


jpolJ 
Tory  majority, 


1  KoBVOLK  (South).— The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat 
Average  number  |[K>lled  by  Tories, 
The  Radical  candidate  polled 


Tory  majority,    .... 

2  Wabwtckshire  (North).— The  Radicals  attacked  both  seats. 
Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 
Do.  Radicals, 


3064 
2482 

582 


3408 
2304 

1104 


3058 
1694 

1367 
4380 


Tory  majority. 


1000 


2  ^Warwickshtrs  (South) The  contest  here  was  very  close,  the  average  Tory 

majority  being  76  only. 


1  KoRniAMPTON  (South).— The  .Radicals  attacked  1  seat. 
Average  number  polled  bv  Tories, 
The  Radical  candidate  polled 


2514 
2303 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  211 

2  HutKroRDSHiRE. — The  third  is  a  minority  seat,  so  that  the  contest  was  for  the 
first  and  second. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  .  .  .'       3360 

Do.  Radicals,      ....        2074 


Tory  majority. 


1286 


2  Cambridgbshirb.— The  third  is  a  minority  seat,  so  that  the  contest  was  for 
the  first  and  second. 

Ayenge  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....        3924 

Do.  Radicals,     ....        3310 


Tory  majority. 


2  SuFFOUC  (East) The  Radicals  attacked  both  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 

Do.  Radicals, 


614 


3637 
3177 


Tory  majority, 


460 
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1  Suffolk  (West).— The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....        2387 

Do.  Badicals,       ....        167^ 

Tory  majority,   ••••••         712 

1  Monmouth.— The  Badicals  attacked  1  seat 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....        3564r 

Do.  Radicals,       ....        2418 

Tory  majority,  .  .  .  .  •        IHS 

1  Essex  (North-East).— Previously  divided.    Radical  attack  repulsed,  and  1  seat 

gained  by  Tories  [ut  aupra),    Tory  majority,  620. 

2  SoBiSRSiT  (East).— The  Radicals  attacked  both  seats. 

Averaffe  number  poUed  by  Tories.  .  .  .  •        3872 

Do.  Radicals,       ....        2670 

Tory  majority,  ......        1202 

1  WiLTO  (North).— The  Radicals  held  1  seat,  attacked  the  other.     Only  1  Tory 
ran— he  was  at  top  of  polL 

He  polled 2758 

Average  number  polled  by  Radicals,      ....        2287 

Tory  majority,  .  •  .  .  .  .471 

1  Kent  (East).— The  Radicals  held  1  seat  attacked  the  other.     The  Tories 
gained  a  seat  {tU  tupra).    Tory  majority,  528. 

1  Devon  (South). — Lord  Amberley  attacked  1  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,          ....        3234 
The  Radical  candidate  polled 2593 

Tory  majority,  ......  641 

1  SuBREY  (West). — The  representation  of  this  Division  had  been  divided ;  but 
in  consequence  of  Mr  Briscoe  declaring  against  Mr  Gladstone's  policy,  the 
Radicals  started  Mr  Pennington  as  their  candidate,  Mr  Briscoe,  along  with 
Mr  Cubitt  being  adopted  by  the  Tories. 

They  polled  .......        2959 

Mr  Pennington  polled     ......        1767 

Tory  majority,  ......        1202 

1  Hampshire.  —The  Radicals  abtemi)ted  to  secure  both  seats,  but  only  secured 
1  seat  {ui  aupra), 

31 

The  first  of  these  tables  shows  the  Tories  held  94  county  seats ; 

the  measure  of  the  Tory  gain  ;  the  the  Radicals  held  50.     In  the  pre- 

second  the  measure  of  the  Radical  sent,  the  Tories  hold  124  ;  the  Ra- 

gain  :  the  third  shows  the  counties  dicals  hold  45.    These  tables  show, 

where  the  Tory  attack  failed ;  the  moreover,  the  measure  of  success 

fourth    the     counties   where    the  or  failure  in  individual  cases — the 

Radical  attack  failed.    The  Tories  extraordinary  mcgorities  by  which 

attacked  and  won  41   seats  ;  the  the  Tories  won  the  seats  which  had 

Radicals  attacked  and  won  1 1 :  the  been  previously  held  by  Radicab, 

Tories  attacked,  but  failed  to  win,  the    extraordinary    majorities   by 

7 ;  the  Radicals  attacked,  but  failed  which  they  repelled  the  Radical  at- 

to  win,  31.    In  the  late  Parliament  tack  on  their  own. 
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We  might  stop  bere  — as  the 
ignres  speak  for  tlien]selye8>-but 
there  are  one  or  tiiro  general  con- 
adenlioDs  to  which,  ^we  Would  like 
to  adyerty  as  they  add  coDsider- 
*Wy  to  the  aignificance  of  the 
nctory. 

1.  The  net  result  of  the  elections 
appears  to  be  that  the  Tories,  who 
could  master   at  the  outside  from 
285  to  290  men    in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment,   cannot     count   upon    more 
than  275  in  the  new.    By  the  oper- 
ation of  the  minority  clause  they 
l»Te  lost  not    less  than  4  seats  in 
England.     They   have  lost  8  new 
uid  2  old  seats  in  Scotland.    They 
iiave  lost  12  seats  in  Ireland.  They 
haTc  lost  3  or  4  in  Wales— though 
^«  weight  and  magnitude  of  the 
Toiy    mischances    in    the    Welsh 
coonties  have   been  absurdly  exag- 
geraVed.       In  the  small  county  of 
Camarvon,  Mr  Pennant  was  beaten 
^5  138  votes  ;  and  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, a  division  in  the  Tory  ranks 
(caused  hy  the  conduct  of  Mr  Pugh, 
'vVio  aspired  again  to  represent  the 
I»rty  which  on  every  critical  divi- 
sion he  had  deserted)  resulted  in 
the  Teturn  of  a  Radical.    In  Den- 
bighshire,   on  the  other  hand,  it 
"Would    appear  that  a  seat  might 
have  been  won,  as  the  only  Tory 
candidate  was  at  the    close    700 
ahead  of  the  successful,  and  1100 
ahead  of  the  unsuccessful.  Radical 
candidate.      After   deducting  the 
^otch,   Irish,   and  Welsh  losses, 
And  the  losses  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  minority  clause,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  numerically,  and  iu 


spite  of  the  defection  of  the  small 
boroughs,  the  Tories  have  gained 
considerably  in  England — a  gain 
amounting  to  not  less  than  15  seats.* 
But  this  numerical  success  becomes 
vastly  more  important  when  we 
consider  what  these  15  seats  repre- 
sent They  represent  the  adhesion 
of  some  of  the  greatest,  most  power- 
ful, and  most  enlightened  borough 
constituencies  in  England  to  what 
we  hold  to  be  the  cause  of  free 
opinion  and  rational  religion.  These 
15  seats,  moreover,  though  they 
represent  the  net  Tory  success,  the 
bsJance  of  gain  when  expressed 
numerically,  fumiah  no  criterion  of 
the  actual  gain  that  arises  upon  the 
gross  Tory  winnings.  To  arrive  at 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
average  value  of  the  seats  which 
each  party  has  gained  and  lost  Tak- 
ing the  population  test  (though  the 
test  of  wealth  would  be  even  more 
in  favour  of  the  Tories,  seeing 
tolure  the  Tory  seats  have  been 
won),  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette'  (a 
Liberal  journal)  arrives  at  conclu- 
sions which  we  are  able  to  accept 
as  substantially  accurate : — 

**  The  average  population  of  thirty- 
two  places  wliere  the  J^iberals  hare 
gained  is  24,130,  while  that  of  places 
where  Conservatives  have  ffsined  is 
44,377,  or  nearly  double.  They  have 
gained  in  London,  Westminster,  Ports- 
mouth, Bolton,  Salford,  Nottingham, 
and  Norwich,  where  the  inhabitants 
range  from  70,000  to  254,000.  The 
Liberals  have  gained  ii)  no  old  or 
unaltered  borough  with  more  than 
45.000  inhabitants,  except  Sunderland, 
which  has  85.000." 


'Thus- 
Tory  loss  on  minority  seats  (say), 
„       in  Scotland,  . 
,,       in  Ireland,     . 
,,       in  Wales, 


4 
10 
12 

4 

30 


Total,  .... 

But  the  Tories  in  this  Parliament  have  275  members,  instead  of 
285  or  290  in  the  last  (The  Whig  *  Globe '  in  1865  put  the 
number  of  Conservatives  returned  at  287,  of  Liberals  at 
371;  the  Tory  *  Morning  Herald*  made  the  numbers  re- 
spectively 289  and  368.)    Total  loss  (say),       .  .  12 
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Even  tbese  figares  do  not  enable 
OS  to  realise  completely  the  change 
which  the  borough  elections  have 
produced  on  the  relative  strength 
of  parties,  as  measured  by  the  value 
of  the  constituencies  they  represent 
(seeing  that,  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly 
fair  result,  the  respective  losses  ought 
also  to  be  computed) ;  and  it  must 
be  added  that  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  counties  which  ''  the 
Tories  have  swept"  amounts  to 
850,000  or  thereby,  and  that,  though 
a  large  proportion  of  this  is  a  bor- 
ough population,  the  county  are 
numerically  much  stronger  than  the 
borough  constituencies. 

2.  The  splendid  victory  gained 
in  the  North-Westem  boroughs,  in 
Lancashire  and  in  the  counties  where 
the  influence  of  Lancashire  men  is 
most  felt,  cannot  be  overrated.  The 
population  of  Lancashire  alone  ex- 
ceeds the  population  of  Scotland. 
The  people  are  highly  educated,  keen- 
ly intelligent,  active  and  inventive, 
immensely  wealthy.  Their  heroic 
patience  during  the  cotton  famine 
elicited  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  shrewdest 
of  observers,  used  to  declare  that 
he  always  looked  to  Lancashire  to 
learn  in  what  direction  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  was  setting.  "  What 
Lancashire  thinks  to-day,  all  Eng- 
land thinks  to-morrow."  In  this 
respect  it  is  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
"  We  have  got  the  centre,"  Napo- 
leon exclaimed  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram ;  and  the  political  centre  of 
England  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tories.  This  means  much  in  the 
present — more  in  the  future.  The 
centre  has  become  vehemently  Tory ; 
that  the  circle  will  widen,  and  that 
the  outlying  districts  will  in  time 
receive  the  dominant  impression, 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The 
victoi^  has  been  decisive,  and  no 
ingenuity  can  explain  it  away.  The 
Radicals  ran  their  best  men — Glad- 
stone, Hartington,  Milner  Gibson, 
Frederick  Peel  —  all  prominent 
and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Radical  party.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  hostility  to  the  Irish  immi- 
grants has  induced  the  population 


to   pronounce   against    Mr     Olad- 
stone's    Irish    policy.      Bat     the 
explanation   is   confessedly  inade> 
quate.     There   is  undoubtedly    a 
strong  Irish  element  in  these  dis- 
tricts, as  the  Poor-law  returns  un- 
happily testify.     But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  household  suffrage 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish   have 
been  enfranchised ;  and  it  is  matter 
of  notoriety  that  to  a  man  they  have 
voted  with  the  Radicals;  that  in 
one  or  two  boroughs,  like  Wigan  and 
Burnley,  they  have  been  able  to 
turn  the  scale  against  the  Tories; 
and  that,  without  their  aid,   the 
Radical  candidates  in  many  districts 
would  have  been  literally  nowhere. 
Subtract  the  Irish  vote,  and  the 
opinion  of  Lancashire  would  have 
been  declared  in  a  yet  more  un- 
equivocal fashion. 

3.  No  one  (not  wilfully  blind)  can 
avoid  seeing  that  the  county  figures 
represent  a  great  popular  rising. 
The  influence  of  the  Cavendishes 
may  save  a  seat  in  Derbyshire,  the 
influence  of  the  Berkeleys  may  win 
a  seat  in  Gloucester,  the  influence 
of  the  Fitzwilliams  may .  turn  the 
wavering  balance  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing, the  distant  Cornish  men  may 
still  rally  round  a  Trelawney,  but, 
speaking  roundly,  all  the  territorial 
authority  of  the  great  Whig  houses 
has  been  powerless  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Conservative  opinion  in  the  coun- 
ties.    It  is  difficult  to  rouae  the 
county    constituencies ;    they  are 
generally  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  arrangements  and  compacts  by 
which  the  local  gentry  and  aristo- 
cracy apportion  the  representation ; 
but  when  a  real  crisis  arises,  when 
any  serious  danger  threatens  the 
Constitution,  the  potential  strength 
of    Conservatism    is    stirred  into 
passionate  activity.     The  men  of 
Lancashire,  the  men  of  Middlesex, 
are  clearly  in  earnest;  and  while 
Mr  Gladstone's  destructive  policy 
has  nowhere  in  England  evoked  any 
genuine  enthusiasm,  it  has  met  in 
the  great  industrial  and  agrarian 
constituencies  with  bitter  hostility. 

4.  Apart    altogether    from  the 
operation  of  the  minority  claase 
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«io  vMdi  we  liave   a.dvcrted),  the 
Ttttory  in  the  <x>xui.ties  was  achieved 
it  a  disadvantage.      The  county  To- 
KS  m^fat  well  h&^e  been  disheart- 
smd  by  knowing  that  the  Scotch 
isd  Irish  electioos  bad  even  then 
provided  Mr  Cr  lad  stone  with  a  work- 
mg  majority.      Cefcre  the  county 
battle  began,  tlie  Government  had 
been  virtually^  defeated.     English- 
men aze  imitative  animals,  prepared 
^      to  aeoept n^tHout  reluctance  the  new 
theological  doc^ma  that  Providence 
is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  bat- 
tjliona.      Had  the  county  elections 
been  taken  first,  it  is  plain  that  they 
woold  have  ejcerted  a  decisive  effect 
apon  the  ^¥ra.irering  and  lukewarm 
majontiee  ixL  many  of  the  boroughs. 
Another  apparently  adverse  circum- 
stance ^waa  the  defeat  last  session  of 
the  nnore   im{>ortant  provisions  of 
the  Boundaries  of  Boroughs  Bill. 
The  conaeqnence  of  this  defeat  was, 
that  an  immense  urban  or  suburban 
population  was  included,  through 
the  operation  of  the  £12  franchise, 
in  the  county  constituencies.  It  was 
supposed,  to  take  one  instance  out  of 
many,  that,  as  a  populous  suburb  of 
Birmingham — the  Manor  of  Aston 
— ^had  Y>een  retained  in  North  War- 
wiclLshire,  that  division  of  the  coun- 
ty lAad  been  virtually  handed  over 
to  the  Kadicals.     But  the  Tories, 
Mr  Newdegate  and  Mr  Davenport 
Bromley,  won    by  unprecedented 
majorities.    The  urban  population 
scattered  through  the  metropolitan 
counties  is  enormous.     But  it  is 
clear  that  the  electors  of  Middlesex, 
Mid-Surrey,  West  Kent,  and  the 
other  constituencies  directly  influ- 
enced by  the  capital,  are  profound- 
ly Conservative.   The  defeat  of  the 
Boroughs  Bill  has  thus  increased 
the  moral  weight  of  the  county  de- 
monstration ;  and  what  we  had  held 
to  be  a  serious  blow  has  proved  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

There  are  other  circumstances 
which  add  to  the  significance  of  the 
Tory  success  in  the  counties.  It 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
county  constituencies  are  exclu- 
sively agriculturaL  It  won't  do  for 
the  Radical  journals  to  ascribe  their 


defeat  throughout  the  English  pro- 
vinces to  the  ignorance  and  ser- 
vility of  clodhoppers.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  ^Ute  of  the  borough  popula- 
tion has  migrated  into  the  counties. 
The  great  merchants  and  prosper- 
ous manufacturers  have  everywhere 
their  country-houses;  their  man- 
agers and  chief  clerks  live  in  villas 
outside  the  municipal  boundaries; 
the  improved  dwellings  for  the  men 
who  work  in  mills  and  factories 
and  foundries  are  being  erected 
among  the  green  gardens  and  the 
breezy  lanes  of  the  suburbs.  This 
is  a  reform  in  which  we  rejoice; 
for  there  is  no  more  wholesome  and 
conservative  influence  than  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  this  characteristically 
town  element  had  been  undoubted- 
ly a  source  of  considerable  anxiety 
to  the  Tories.  At  the  elections  of 
1865  many  of  the  counties  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  many  were 
retained  by  unsatisfactory  majori- 
ties. The  defection  was  ascribed 
by  the  Radical  journals  to  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence  due  to  the  ris- 
ing strength  of  the  suburban  elec- 
tors. The  last  stronghold  of  Tory- 
ism, they  triumphantly  declared, 
was  becoming  untenable. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  To- 
ries, recalling  the  casualties  of  1865, 
and  knowing  that  the  £12  franchise 
had  added  vastly  to  the  influence 
of  this  class,  should  have  felt  nerv- 
ous about  the  November  conflict. 
The  elections,  however,  have  set 
their  minds  at  ease— have  assured 
them  that  the  counties,  industrial 
as  well  as  agricultural,  are  with 
them,  and  that.  Boundary  Bill  or 
no  Boundary  Bill,  their  fealty  for 
the  future  can  be  confidently  rec- 
koned upon.  It  was  most  unfor- 
tunate, indeed,  that  the  Tories 
should  have  even  momentarily 
doubted  their  ability  to  retain  the 
command  of  what  has  always  been 
their  base  of  operations.  Had  they 
been  confident,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Conservative  majority  of  county 
representatives  might  have  been 
largely  increased.  In  many  dis- 
tricts they  were  afraid  to  disturb 
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the  old  family  arrangements  by 
which  one  seat  was  given  to  a  Tory, 
the  other  to  a  Whig.  Several  of 
the  new  seats  in  strongly  Conser- 
vative districts  were  abandoned 
without  a  contest.  When  the  To- 
ries, moreover,  resolved  to  attack 
a  Whig  county,  they  were  con- 
tent to  start  a  single  candi- 
date, and  it  was  not  until  the 
dose  of  the  polling  that  it  was 
seen  that  another  might  have  been 
carried. .  They  will  enter  upon 
the  next  elections  knowing  their 
strength,  and  determined  to  strain 
it  to  the  utmost  Predictions,  like 
curses,  are  perilous — having  an 
unpleasant  tendency,  as  Mr  Lowe 
knows,  to  turn  upon  their  authors ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  best -in- 
formed Radical  managers  are  now 
aware  that,  should  another  election 
take  place  before  many  months 
have  passed — and  we  are  convinced 
that  another  election  is  imminent 
— there  are  barely  a  score  of  county 
seats  on  which  they  can  reckon. 

The  facts  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention  should  inspire  confidence. 
They  show  that  Toryism  in  England 
is  strong  in  numbers,  strong  in 
wealth,  and  (this  is  the  real  force 
on  which  we.  rely)  strong  in  con- 
viction. Household  suffrage  in  the 
populous  towns,  a  Xl2  suffrage  in 
the  populous  counties,  have  dis- 
closed new  sources  of  strength. 
The  leap  in  the  dark — a  leap  pre- 
cipitated by  the  selfish  and  insin- 
cere manoeuvres  of  the  Whigs,  who 
at  the  last  were  of  all  men  the  most 
reluctant  to  take  the  plunge— has 
landed  us  on  solid  ground  But 
there  is  need  for  patience  and  zeal, 
as  well  as  ground  for  confidence. 
The  Tory  party  is  strong  in  defence, 
and  time  is  on  their  side.  Mode- 
rate men  of  all  parties  are  becoming 
convinced  that  a  destructive  or 
merely  negative  policy,  like  that 
which  Mr  Gladstone  has  announced. 


cannot  be  a  patriotic  policy;   btit; 
the  moderate  Radicals,  well  drillod 
in  the  lessons  of  party  loyalty,  have 
not  yet  had  courage  to  leave  the 
leaders    under   whom    they    have 
hitherto  acted.     At  the  same  time, 
there  is  need  for  zeal  and  earnests 
ness — such  zeal  and  such  earnest;* 
ness  as  the  men  of  Lancashire  have 
shown.      It  cannot    be  concealed 
that  the  Voluntaries  of  Scotland, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
have  agreed  to  dismember  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  and  (to  neutralise  their 
excessive    and  inordinate    voting 
power  in  Parliament)  astrenuous  and 
persistent  effort  is  demanded  from 
English  Churchmen.    The  struggle 
has  been  well  begun  ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  when  England   is 
again  appealed  to  she  will  reply  in 
quite  unmistakable  terms. 

One  word  more   and  we  have 
done.    To  the  first  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  under   the    Reform 
Bill  of   1832  not  more  than  140 
Tory    members    were    returned — 
mainly  by  the  small  constituencies 
which  had  been  spared.    The  Tory 
members    returned    to    the    first 
Parliament  elected  under  the  Re- 
form Bills  of  1867-68  number  not 
less  than  275,  and  these  represent 
the  most  powerful  constituencies 
in  the  kingdom.    This  comparison, 
we  think,  conclusively  establishes 
the  wisdom  of  the  Reform  policy 
of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli. 
No  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt 
that,  in  spite  of  Tory  resistance,  the 
Whigs  would  have  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  their  £7,  £6,  or 
£6  franchise  Bill,  and  that  in  that 
event  the  Conservative  party  would 
have  been  routed,  as  it  was  routed 
in  1832.     We  are  convinced  that  to 
the  prudent  and  courageous  policy 
of  1867  we  are  indebted  for  results 
which,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
are  yet  in  many  aspects  eminently 
encouraging. 


Printed  by  William  Blachaood  At  Stms,  Edinhttrffk. 
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DOUBLES   AND   QTJITS :    A   COMEDY   OF   ERROBS. — ^PART  IV. 

*'  "We  TOW  to  weep  aeas,  live  in  fire,  eat  tocIcb,  tame  tigers ;  thinking  it  harder  for  our  miatress 
to  dierlae  imposition  enonigh,  than  for  na  to  undergo  any  dilBealty  imposed/' 

—Troilus  and  Crtssida. 
**  Tie  Arom  no  want  in  her ; 
It  ia  my  ahyneaa  or  my  aelf-diatrast. 
Or  something  of  a  wayward  modem  mind 
Dissecting  passion." 

— Tenktbov. 

GHAFTEB  Vm. 


Fob  some  time  paat,  as  I  have 
said,  my  visits  to  the  Hermitage 
had  be^  almost  daily;  certainly 
two  days  never  elapsed  without  see- 
ing me  on  my  way  to  the  shrine  of 
my  worship. 

A  common  taste  and  a  common 
interest  are  grand  allies  of  the  ten- 
der passion — ^indeed,  without  one 
or  other,  it  is  difficidt  to  see  how 
affairs  of  the  heart  can  progress ; 
and  when  such  tastes  and  interests 
are  sincerely  attached  to  objects 
which,  like  the  fine  arts,  appeal 
principally  to  the  imagination  and 
the  heart,  the  force  of  the  alliance 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Identity  of  feeling  in  such  mat- 
ters is  something  more  than  a  co- 
incidence of  convictions  in  other 
things — ^it  is  a  genuine  sympathy, 
begetting  and  disclosing  other  sym- 
pathies. Thus  hearts  that  are  tend- 
mg  towards  each  other  have,  with 
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that  common  assistance,  such  safe 
and  tentative  methods  of  mutual 
approach,  that  an  almost  perfectly 
unconscious  harmony  may  be  estab- 
lished between  them,  and  their  re- 
lations may  be  said  to  be  defini- 
tively settled  before  the  thought  of 
either  has  found  vent  in  speech — 
speech  that  comes,  at  last,  sudden, 
ungainly,  and  incoherent,  like  the 
startled  exclamations  of  those  who 
encounter  in  the  dark. 

Lady  Eose  and  I  had  at  least  one 
taste  in  common — a  taste  that  was 
more  than  a  taste,  amounting,  in 
my  case  at  least,  to  a  passion— and 
that  was  music ;  music,  than  which 
there  is  no  more  subtle  minister  of 
love,  supplying  to  the  lover  an  end- 
less store  of  allegory  and  parable, 
wherein  to  wrap,  as  in  a  light  and 
only  half-concealing  drapery,  the  sup- 
plicating form  of  his  passion.  I  was 
unconscious  of  the  part  music  was 
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playing  in  the  history  of  mine,  un- 
conscious that  it  was  revealing  her 
to  me  and  interpreting  me  to  her 
— conscious  only  that  it  yielded  an 
increased  delight,  and  was  blended 
by  a  thousand  associations  with  the 
idea  of  my  divinity.  Yet  not  the 
less  was  it  lending  to  the  Parc» 
golden  threads  to  weave  the  woof 
of  our  destiny  withal. 

But  music  was  not  the  means  of 
a  merely  inward,  invisible,  meta- 
physical rapport  between  us ;  it  was 
also  the  basis,  the  ostensible  ground, 
of  much  of  our  outward  and  visible 
communion. 

I  admired  a  song  of  hers  perhaps. 
Probably  it  would  suit  a  tenor; 
probably  it  would  suit  me.  She 
would  copy  it  for  me ;  she  would 
teach  it  to  me.  I  was  not  a  quick 
pupil,  and  the  song  would  require 
many  rehearsals.  Then  came  duets. 
At  first  she  did  not  encourage  the 
idea  of  performances  in  common ; 
but  as  it  became  an  object  of  con- 
stant solicitation  and  feverish  de- 
sire on  my  part,  she  assented ;  and 
these  were  supreme  moments  for 
me,  when  my  voice  was  mingled 
with  hers  in  interpreting  those 
inner  mysteries  of  pathos  which  no 
human  words — which  music  only 
-—can  rehearse. 

But  what  were  Lady  Rose's  feel- 
ings all  this  time  f  Ah !  there  was 
the  question.  But  here  again  my 
want  of  culture  in  the  art  of  love 
left  me  at  fault ;  and  as  I  began  to 
speculate,  after  a  time,  what  might 
come  of  this  overmastering  passion 
of  mine,  I  could  only  wander  about 
in  a  maze  of  conjectures,  at  the 
guidance  of  random  hopes  and  fears. 
Lady  Rose  was  kind  to  me — she 
was  gracious  to  me ;  glad  to  see  me 
when  I  came — and  when  I  stayed 
away,  noticed  it  with  surprise,  and, 
I  even  thought,  with  regret.  She 
liked  my  songs — she  sang  my  fa- 
vourites of  her  own  accord ;  and  if 
I  ventured  to  admire  a  particular 
dress  or  ornament,  or  to  praise  this 
or  that  colour,  I  rather  fancied  that 
they  did  not  from  that  circum- 
stance lose  in  her  regard.    So,  too, 


in  the  matter  of  flowers  and  books 
and  many  other  subjects.  But  with 
all  this,  through  all,  even  her  deeper 
feelings,  there  seemed  to  run  a  vein 
of  light  irony  and  playful  banter 
which  would  suddenly  divert  her 
from  subjects  of  high  interest  Mal- 
apropos (as  it  seemed  to  me)  per- 
ceptions of  the  incongruous  and 
the  ludicrous  were  for  ever  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  conversations 
that  were  becoming  critical ;  and  I 
was  often  driven  to  the  despairing 
conviction  either  that,  with  all  her 
charming  endowments,  no  grave 
impression  could  resist  this  spirit 
of  mockery,  or  that  /  was  being  ex- 
perimented upon,  played  with  and 
tortured  to  gratify  partly  her  wo- 
manly vanity,  partiy  the  quaint  and 
humorous  vein  in  which  she  chose 
to  regard  things  in  general  But 
then  a  man  **  in  love  '*  is  undeni- 
ably a  ludicrous  object  (kismet — it 
is  written  in  his  forehead).  He  is 
generally  conscious  of  it  himself,  I 
should  think,  and  may  even  be  to 
himself  at  times  the  subject  of  a 
grimly  humorous  contemplation. 
Was  it  possible  that  Lady  Biose  was 
ignorant  of  my  condition  f  No ;  it 
was  impossible ;  and  was  she,  though 
accepting  the  adoration,  hkely  to 
miss  the  absurdities  that  cling  fa- 
tally to  all  such  devotees)  Cer- 
tainly not  She  might  love  me 
then,  although  my  incongruities  as 
a  lover  might  amuse  her)  Per- 
haps. Well,  that  was  to  say  that 
she  might  love  and  laugh  at  me  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  which  was 
absurd.  Love  is  devotion  ;  in 
laughter  of  this  sort  there  is  con- 
tempt— and  who  ever  heard  of  a 
contemptuous  devotion  f  With 
these  and  suchlike  speculations  I 
began  to  torment  myself  unceas- 
ingly, the  only  conclusion  I  ever 
arrived  at  being  that  I  was  more 
and  more  hopelessly  in  love,  and 
that  without  Rose  life  would  be 
insupportable. 

A  short  time  before  Burridge's 
confession,  it  had  transpired  at  the 
Hermitage  that  his  regiment  had 
arrived  at  the  camp.  He  was  forth- 
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with  invited  to  dinner,  but  declined 
on  the  score  of  health. 

X  -was  cross-examined  by  Badger 
in  ox)en  court  about  him,  and  as  to 
whether  I  had  made  his  acquaint- 
ance.    I  admitted  that  I  had,  that 
I  knew  him,  that  I  was  even  inti- 
mate with  him  ;  finally,  that  I  liked 
him,  and  thought  him  a  good  fellow. 
After  this  Miss  Richmond  was  much 
more  visible  to  me  than  she  had 
been  before,  and  much  more  in- 
clined to  be  intimate  and  friendly. 
Liady  Rose,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
e^ery  now  and  then  to  remind  her- 
self that  she  had  an  occasion  against 
me,  and  whenever  Burridge  became 
the  subject  of  conversation,  would 
treat  me  for  some  time  with  marked 
coldness.     There  was  no  mystery 
for  once  about  this — indeed  there 
was  no  mystery  to  me  at  all  now. 
She  looked  on  Burridge  as  a  heart- 
less scoundrel,  and  resented  the 
idea  of  his  being  treated  as  an  in- 
timate and  a  good  fellow,  by  any 
one  whom  she  honoured  with  her 
acquaintance. 

The  day  after  Burridge  had  con- 
fided to  me  his  story,  I  was  detained 
in  camp  by  duty,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  following  Afternoon  that  I  was 
able  to  visit  the  Hermitage.  Nearly 
three  days  without  seeing  Rose — an 
unparaUeled  event  1  I  had  found 
growing  about  the  trees  under 
which  Burridge  and  I  had  rested 
a  pretty  fern,  of  a  species  which 
Lady  Rose  (who  was  a  connoisseur 
and  collector)  did  not  possess.  I 
brought  it  home  with  me,  and  took 
it  over  this  afternoon  to  present. 

I  found  her  alone  in  the  garden. 
"Where  have  you  been,  SirTruant  ?" 
she  said.  "All  my  pains  and  all 
my  good  temper  have  been  wasted 
on  you,  for  in  three  days  you  must 
have  forgotten  that  passage  in  the 
new  song  about  which  you  really 
were  stupidity  personified." 

"Affairs  of  state  and  cares  of 
office.  Lady  Rose,"  I  said,  "and 
the  urgent  call  of  friendship,  have 
made  me  a  very  unwilling  truant ; 
but  look !  I  have  brought  a  peace- 
offering;  here  is  an  olive-branch 


in  the  shape  of  a  new  fern.  I  have 
not  neglected  my  botany,  at  all 
events,  you  see." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  beautiful,"  she  cried ; 
"  I  am  so  much  obliged.  I  had  no 
idea  this  fern  was  to  be  found  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Where 
did  you  find  it  ] " 

"  I  know  a  bank  whereon  this  wild  fern 

grows. 
Close  to  the  highroad  whioh  to  Tonghom 

goes. 
Quite  over-canopied  with  oak-trees  fine ; 
I  lay  from  luncheon  till  the  hour  to  dine- 
All    Tuesday  lay  there,  and  on  leaving 

brought 
This  tribute  to  an  ever-present  thought ! " 

I  delivered  this  as  if  I  had  im- 
provised it,  although  in  fact  it  had 
been  excogitated  with  some  trouble 
on  the  ride  from  camp. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  cried  Lady  Rose, 
"you  must  certainly  have  been 
visited  by  some  of  the  Muses  when 
you  were  asleep,  like — ^like  who  was 
it  ?  But  were  you  alone  and  asleep 
really  and  truly  like  a  boy  staying 
away  from  school  out  of  pure  idle- 
ness ?  For  shame  !  I  didn't  expect 
it  of  you  ! " 

"  No,  Lady  Rose,  I  wasn't  stay- 
ing away  out  of  idleness — I  stayed 
away  to  ,my  regret,  I  assure  you — 
much  to  my  discontent  I  spent  a 
wretched  day,  and  my  feelings  all 
yesterday  were  not  enviable,  that 
you  may " 

"  Qood  heavens !"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  hope  you  hadn't  been  killing 
any  one,  and  burying  him  under 
the  trees.  Stay,  let  me  see ;  ia  this 
really  a  fern  and  not  a  mandrake  1 
No,  no  "  (as  I  was  going  to  inter- 
rupt her),  "  don't  tell  me  about  it. 
I  might  be  taken  up  as  an  accom- 
plice, you  know." 

"  I  was  neither  asleep,  nor  alone, 
nor  killing  any  one,  nor  helping 
any  one  to  kill  and  bury  any  one 
else  ;  yet  I  had  an  interesting  day, 
though,  as  I  say,  I  regretted  not 
being  here." 

"  No  tragedy  after  all  I  you  were 
surveying,  or  skirmishing,  or  some 
stupid  thing  of  that  sort,  I  sup- 
pose]" 

"Nothing  of  the  sort]  I  was 
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having  a  long  tite-^-tSte  with  a 
friend" 

"  And  he  bored  you  1 " 

"  No  ;  he  didn't  bore  me  at  all ; 
he  interested  me  deeply." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,  as  a 
natural  curiosity.  A  person  who 
can  carry  on  a  tite-^tSte  interview 
from  luncheon  to  dinner  without 
becoming  a  bore,  is  a  person  I 
should  like  to  see." 

"  I  rather  think  you  would  not 
care  to  see  the  person  in  question." 

"-Why!  who  was  he  1" 

"  He  was  no  other  than  the  per- 
son to  whom  I  am  eternally  in- 
debted for  having  been,  though  in- 
voluntarily, the  cause  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  you." 

"  You  mean — you  mean ? " 

''  I  mean  Captain  Burridge." 

"Oh!"  said  Lady  Rose;  but 
there  was  a  world  of  meaning  con- 
centrated in  the  monosyllable  ;  by 
it  Burridge  was  scourged  and  exe- 
cuted, and  I  was  sent  to  Coventry. 

"You  are  prejudiced  against 
him.  Lady  Rose,  I  am  well  aware." 

"No,  Captain  Bruce,  pr^'udice 
is  not  the  word.  I  have  formed  a 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  it  is 
against  him  certainly." 

"  But  I  don't  see — pardon  me  for 
saying  so — how  a  judgment  can  be 
arrived  at  without  hearing  both 
sides." 

"I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  law- 
yer, but  I,  believe  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  judgment  going  by  de- 
fault ;  and  it  strikes  me  that  this 
is  clearly  a  case  where  it  may  do 
so  justly." 

"  No,  Lady  Rose,  I  assure  you  it 
is  not  so.  As  a  man,  my  friend  is 
honourable  and  upright — and  as  a 
lover,  constant  and  true  as  steel ; 
but  he  has  been  the  victim  of  cruel 
misfortunes  and  vile  machinations. 
You  yourself  would  be  the  first  to 
do  him  justice  if  you  knew  his 
story." 

"What  is  his  story  1" 

"  Pardon  me,  that  is  not  his 
secret  alone ;  it  is  Miss  Rich- 
mond's." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 


my  cousin  is  satisfied  this  Captain 
Burridge  is  the  paragon  you  repre- 
sent him  to  be ;  that  she  does  not 
consider  herself  aggrieved,  outraged, . 
insulted,  by  his  neglect  1 " 

"  It  is  so  indeed." 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  this. 
You  assert  that  there  is  a  mutual 
understanding  and  an  affection  still 
aubsistiDg  between  them  1 " 

"  I  do." 

"Then  why  this  misery,  this 
separation,  this  intolerable  mys- 
tery?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Lady  Rose ;  ikat  is 
the  secret  That  there  is  a  barrier 
I  do  not  of  course  deny.  I  will 
take  it  upon  me,  however,  to  say  that 
I  am  quite  sure  your  cousin  would 
be  much  benefited  by  taking  you 
into  her  confidence.  You  might 
tell  her  you  are  led  to  understand 
that  Captain  Burridge  is  not  to 
blame,  as  you  had  believed,  but  that 
a  secret  reason  justifies  the  cessation 
of  his  correspondence,  and  then 
advise  her  to  relieve  her  distress 
by  confiding  the  mystery  to  you." 

"Is  this  barrier  of  a  sort  that 
might  be  removed  by  the  counsels 
and  good  offices  of  friends  ?" 

"There  is  no  reconciliation  ne- 
cessary ;  they  are  at  one.  It  is  a 
question  of  great  delicacy.  I  think 
it  possible  that  the  assistance  of 
friends  mighi  be  of  use.  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  exertions  on  my 
part  shall  be  spared  to  assist  in 
clearing  away  their  difficulties." 

"  Oh !  Captain  Bruce,  if  you  did 
that — if  you  made  my  cousin  happy 
again — I  don't  know  how  I  could 
ever  show  my  gratitude  to  you  suf- 
ficiently. I  am  sure  you  are  wise 
and  prudent  and  clever,  and  if  you 
only  take  it  in  hand  you  will  suc- 
ceed ;  and  you  will  take  it  in  hand, 
will  you  not]" 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  more 
distasteful  undertaking." 

"Why?" 

"  That  I  might  show  you,  Lady 
Rose — that  I  might  show  you  that 
your  slightest  wish  is  a  law  to  me 
— ^that  whatever  it  directed,  how- 
ever arduous  and  painful,  it  would 
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become  my  deepest  delight  to  exe- 
cute ;  and  "  (I  added,  entirely  for- 
getting, in  my  enthasiasm,  the 
natare  of  the  service  that  could 
alone  help  the  lovers)  "  I  will  do 
anything — ^I  will  go  through  fire  and 
water,  to  serve  you — I  mean  them." 
"  Thank  you ;  you  are  kind,  but 
I  retract  what  I  said  about  your 
wisdom  ;  I  think  you  are  an  ex- 
oessiTely  foolish  and  hare-brained 
person,  and  I  must  give  you  an- 
other geranium  if  you  do  not  try  to 
improve." 

Here  was  the  east  wind  set  in  at 
once. 

**  Oh,  if  I  could  but  receive  an- 
other flower!"  I  sighed,  in  a  rather 
lackadaisical  manner  I  fear. 

"Another  flower?  and  so  you 
shall.  I  will  make  interest  with 
my  nnde,  and  tease  him  to  give 
you  another  of  his  sacred  peonies." 
"When  a  knight -errant  went 
forth  to  perform  a  deed  of  anns  at 
the  request  of  his  lady,  did  she  not 
use  to  fortify  him  with  some  token, 
aome  badge  of  her,  to  animate  him 
in  the  contest?" 
**Apr^r 

"Well,  then — that  is — yes — I 
mean — ^give  me  your  badge,  your 
token,  that  I  may  wear  it ;  give  me 
arosa" 

"  Knights  -  errant  wore  their 
badges  in  their  helmets,  did  they 
noti  Now,  I  am  sure  a  peony 
would  look  much  better  in  your 
shako ;  how  the  General  would  ad- 
mire it !    Just  reflect  1 " 

"  Ah !  Lady  Rose,  will  you  never 
be  serious)  Tou  are  too  cruel 
The  rose  would  be  a  priceless  boon 
to  ma" 

''Sir  knight,  I  incline  to  think 
you  are  canning,  as  it  becomes  a 
Celt  to  be ;  but  I  too^  am  cunning. 
Tou  shall  earn  this  flower.  If  I 
gave  it  you  now  you  would,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  statement,  have  got 
all  you  wanted — you  would  have 
no  inducement  to  persevere ;  there- 
fore you  shall  earn  it.  Come  back 
safe  and  victorious  out  of  the  fire 
and  out  of  the  water,  and  you  shall 
have  it" 


"  And  how  shall  I  then  interpret 
iti"  I  asked,  in  a  voice  meant  to 
be  full  of  the  tenderest  meaning. 

"Captain  Bruce,  I  am  not  a 
diviner,  nor  a  prophetess,  nor  a 
witch.  I  can  neither  look  forward 
into  the  future  nor  peer  into  the 
depths  of  your  mysterious  mind. 
You  had  better  go  to  town  and 
consult  the  new  clairvoyante.  jEn 
attendant,  here,  to  encourage  you, 
is  something  that  means  '  persever- 
ance'— it  is  nearly  as  grand  as  a 
peony ;"  and  she  gave  me  a  blossom 
of  magnolia. 

I  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  was 
gasping  and  gobbling  in  abortive 
attempts  to  say  something  critical, 
when  she  broke  up  the  tite-dk-t^te  by 
moving  towards  the  house,  saying, 
''That  concludes  our  lesson  in 
botany  for  to-day.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  your  process;  your 
discovery  of  the  fern  is  really  a 
most  hopeful  sign." 

I  was  at  the  Hermitage  again 
next  day,  and  Lady  Eose  opened 
the  subject  of  the  Burridge  contro- 
versy. 

"  I  have  taken  your  advice,  Cap- 
tain Bruce,"  she  said.  "I  have 
spoken  to  my  cousin ;  she  has  told 
me  the  story." 

"  It  1b  a  strange  one,  is  it  not  9 
and  you  now  look  on  Captain  Bur- 
ridge in  a  different  light  V* 

"  Certainly  it  is  a  strange  story, 
and  certainly  I  do  look  upon  Cap- 
tain Burridge  in  a  different  light; 
but  do  not  imagine  that  1  have  e^- 
fdted  him  into  a  hero  of  romance." 

"  I  did  not  expect  that ;  I  thought 
you  would  be  touched  by  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  I  thought  that  the  gener- 
osity which  led  him  to  his  first  false 
step  would  intercede  with  you 
when  you  came  to  judge  of  his 
error  with  regard  to  your  cousin." 

"  One  cannot  help  pitying  his 
hard  lot^  of  course ;  but  it  would 
be  odd  morality,  would  it  not,  to 
say  of  an  unfortunate  criminal, 
'  Poor  fellow  1  he  has  had  desperate 
sorrows  and  trials,  and  if  he  has 
committed  a  murder  or  two  we  must 
stretch  a  point  for  him;  for  tlus 
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wretch  on  whom  Fate  has  been  so 
hard,  and  who  has  shown  that  he 
has  some  human  feeling ' " 

"That  is  rather  an  extreme  view." 

"  It  is  quite  a  fair  one.  I  want 
to  show  you  that  I  recognise  no  ex- 
cuse for  Captain  Burridge's  con- 
duct to  my  cousin,  however  I  may 
pity  him ;  no  excuse  but  one  that 
is  not  flattering,  and  that  is,  his 
own  miserable  weakness.  If  I  ad- 
mit that  he  is  upright  and  honour- 
able, as  you  say,  I  can  only  do  so 
with  the  qualifications  which  com- 
plete Thackeray's  definition  of  the 
Heavy  Dragoon." 

"  You  are  very  severe.  Consider 
the  strong  temptation,  the  violent 
excitement  which  hurried  him  into 
a  declaration,  and  that  he  would  at 
once  have  recalled  it,  but  for  what 
happened." 

"  Oh  !  I  consider  all  that ;  but  I 
remember  that  he  saw  her  frequent- 
ly before  the  night  of  his  declara- 
tion— saw  her  frequently — ^fostered 
his  own  feelings  and  encouraged 
hers — ^in  fact,  deliberately  took  the 
steps  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  the 
catastrophe  which  did  happen  ;  but 
then  I  consider  his  previous  career 
— I  have  had  an  outline  of  it,  yoa 
know — and  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  made  a  dupe  of  on  all  hands, 
why,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  tiie 
milder  solution :  if  he  is  not  a 
knave.  Captain  Bruce,  there  is  but 
one  alternative  description,  and,  in 
my  mercy,  I  select  that  You  are 
loyal  to  your  friend.  I  like  loyalty; 
it  is  a  great  quality;  but  you  are 
the  last  man  whose  judgment  I 
should  expect  to  be  warped  by  that 
or  any  other  consideration,  in  a 
question  either  of  principle  or  in- 
telligence, and  I  expect  you  to 
agree  with  me." 

I  had  never  seen  her  more  in  ear- 
nest, and  I  must  confess  that  these 
delightful  expressions  as  to  myself 
made  her  small  opinion  of  my 
friend  much  more  palatable  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

"  Oh  I  "  I  repUed,  "  I  don't  pre- 
tend that  he  is  a  genius,  though  I 
will  not  go  the  length  of  admitting 


your  '  milder  alternative ; '  all  I  say 
is,  that  he  is  a  right  good  fellow — 
devoted  to  your  cousin — and  that 
he  is  a  man  of  whose  affection  no 
woman  need  be  luhamed.  After  all, 
great  intellect  on  either  side  is  not 
essential  to  a  happy  marriage." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right 
I  confess  that  weakness  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  fascinating 
quality ;  but  everything  else  grant- 
ed, how  is  the  obstacle  to  be  remov- 
ed) that  is  the  question.  You 
dubbed  yourself  a  knight-errant  in 
the  cause.  You  see  some  sphere 
for  your  exploits,  I  suppose  %  some 
fire  and  water  to  go  through.  You 
are  not  going  to  tilt  hap-hazard  at 
windmills  like  Don  Quixote  f  What 
is  your  scheme  9 " 

Now  I  had  become  conscious  that, 
in  mv  protestations  of  yesterday,  I 
had  been,  in  fact,  talking  hideous 
nonsense,  making  vows  and  under- 
takings of  which  I  could  foresee  no 
realisation ;  and  at  this  moment 
the  exceeding  unknightliness  of  the 
service  that  could  alone  rescue  Bur- 
ridge — ^viz.,  the  collection  of  unpleas- 
ant statistics  as  to  Carlotta's  present 
life — stood  out  in  such  ludicrous  re- 
lief against  my  chivalresque  phrases, 
that  I  fairly  laughed  out  I  turned 
it  off,  however,  by  remarking  on 
female  curiosity,  and  vaguely  as- 
sured her  that  she  would  see. 

"  Well,  Captain  Bruce,"  she  said, 
with  great  eame8tness,"my  cousin's 
happiness  is  above  all  things  dear 
to  me.  It  is  torture  to  me  to  wit- 
ness her  silent  suffering,  her  hope- 
less despondency — she  who  was 
like  a  sunbeam  wherever  she  came. 
It  is  torture  to  me  to  witness  all 
this  without  the  power  to  comfort 
or  help;  and  if  her  union  with 
Captain  Burridge  is  to  secure, 
really  to  bring  back,  true  happiness 
to  her " 

"  I  will  answer  for  it ;  I  wiU  gua- 
rantee it,"  I  cried. 

"I  accept  your  guarantee :  per- 
haps I  have  been  hard  upon  your 
friend.  You  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  of  him,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  I  have   said,  I 
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reafteet  your  jadgment,  I  tnul  you ; 
I  hnow  you  would  not  deceive  me, 
and  I  will  hope  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  that  your  efforts  will  soon 
be  triumphant.  You  have  zeal  for 
your  friend,  you  have  humanity  to 
inspire  you,  and — and— you  have 
my — ^my  best  wishes,  if  they  are  of 
any  importance." 

"  Tou  cannot  imagine  how  happy 
you  make  me  by  these  words,  and 
never  man  had  such  inducements 
to  exertion  as  I  have,"  I  replied, 
again  forgetting  that  my  exertions 
must  be  rather  those  of  Inspector 
Tanner  than  of  Sir  Galahad.  ^  I 
shall  look  forward  to  claiming  my 
guerdon  ;    I   shall  think  of  that 

''Are  you  really  so  anxious  for 
such  a  tnflef"  she  inquired,  look- 
ing at  me  earnestly,  as  if  surprised. 

"  A  trifle)  it  is  everything  to  me 
— ^it  is  life  to  me;  and  when  I  have 


won  it — ^when  I  have  won  this 
gjfmhol^  Lady  Rose,  I  warn  you  that 
I  shall  be  bold  in  my  inteipretar 
tion," 

A  bright  blush  suff^ased  her  beau- 
tiful face,  and  she  said  faltering- 
ly,  "A  symbol  did  I  say!  —  did 
I  promise  that  it  should  be  a  sym- 
bol!" 

'*  Tou  did  not  promise  it,  but  you 
will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  take  all 
the  hope  out  of  my  life ) " 

Lady  Bose  lowered  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  and  I  was  just  going  to 
begin  my  interpretations  d^avanoe^ 
when  lol  that  peseima  Ugris  Mrs 
Badger  bounced  round  the  comer 
of  the  walk,  and  broke  up  oar 
interview  with  strident  cries  of 
"  Luncheon !  luncheon  1  luncheon ! " 
Disappointed,  but  not  desponding, 
I  went  away  that  day,  for  in  my 
heart  I  felt  that  this  lovely  prize 
might  be  ndne. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


Pure  happiness  comes  only  to  us 
mortal  men,  if  it  ever  comes  at  all, 
in  swift  electric  flashes,  that  are 
gone  while  we  are  yet  wondering 
at  the  phenomenon.  The  eonvicHon 
of  my  hopes  sent  such  an  electric 
thrill  through  my  heart,  but  ere  yet 
its  intense  vibrations  had  pulsed 
themselves  away,  ever-watehf  ul  Care 
was  up  and  doing.  I  had  thought  of 
my  love,  of  wooing  and  winning, 
in  an  ethereal  and  abstract  way; 
to  hear  Lady  Bose  confess  that  my 
love  was  requited — that  had  been 
my  goal,  and  I  had  looked  no  far- 
ther. But  now  that  there  dawned 
a  possibility  of  reaching  it,  Care, 
who  never  seems  to  abandon  one 
method  of  torture  till  she  has  se- 
cured another,  was  ready  for  me. 
"  Wooing  and  winning,"  quoth  she, 
''are  simple  enough — though,  by 
the  by,  the  latter  ia  no  certainty  for 
you  yet — to  woo  and  to  win  are 
matters  of  everyday  occurrence ; 
but  you  know  it  is  proverbiaUy 
rare  to  wed  the  object  of  your 
first  love.    How  are  you  to  marry  1 


What  is  your  income  I  You  wince, 
but  that  is  the  main  question 
after  alL  Sordid)  of  course  it 
is ;  what  isn't,  pray  ?  Can  you 
pay  rent  and  taxes,  wages,  weekly 
bills,  monthly  bUls,  yearly  bills, 
for  an  establishment  such  as  you 
can  ask  a  lady  to  share)  What 
is  your  income)  Consider.  Out 
with  it !"  It  unfortunately  called 
for  no  deep  financial  calculation  to 
arrive  at  the  sum  in  question.  The 
pay  of  a  captain,  a  heavily-mulcted 
£200  a-year,  and  £300  a-year  of 
my  own  in  the  Funds— it  was  a  case 
of  very  simple  addition ;  and  this 
was  all  I  had,  and  all  I  could  ever 
calculate  upon  as  a  certeinty.  That 
was  bad ;  it  was  desperately  bad. 

The  failure  of  the  three-hundred- 
a-year  marriages,  so  much  talked 
of  once,  has  no  doubt  been  pain- 
fully demonstrated  long  ago.  It  is 
perhaps  to  the  mortcd  writhings 
of  some  of  the  poor  birds  who 
were  taken  captive  by  that  specious 
lure  that  all  the  commotion  in  the 
provision  market  is  due,  that  the 
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face  of  the  public  is  sharpened 
against  that  draco  reluctant  the 
West-end  tradesman,  and  that  all 
the  world  co-operates  and  becomes 
its  own  grocer.  The  three-hun- 
dreda-year  fallacy, or  any f aUacy in 
any  way  approximating  to  it,  I  was 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into.  I  had 
plumbed  the  capabilities  of  £bOQ 
a-year.  I  knew  that  income  was 
barely  sufficient  for  my  own  some* 
what  frugal  wants — how,  then,  was 
it  to  do  for  two,  even  with  griev- 
ous sacrifices  on  both  sides  %  '*  I 
think  you  can  scarcely  miss  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea,''  remarked 
Care,  as  she  plumped  down  with  a 
heavy  thud  upon  my  souL 

"Dolly,  old  boy,"  I  said  that 
night  to  my  double,  who  was  as 
usual  lounging  in  my  hut,  "  I  am 
infernally  miserable ! " 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  Dolly,  stol- 
idly. 

"  That  of  course  I  take  for  grant- 
ed— there's  no  novelty  in  that,  and 
it  doesn't  remedy  my  case,  which 
is  novel" 

"  What's  the  row,  eh )  Badger 
cut  up  rough  7  or  is  it  duns  or 
what?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort — I  begin 
to  think  Lady  Rose  likes  me, 
DoUy." 

^  Oh !  that  makes  you  miserable, 
does  it?  You're  just  like  Dick 
Footrup ;  he  was  always  spooning 
after  some  one— always  desperately 
in  love  till  he  had  managed  to 
make  the  girl  care  for  him,  and 
then  he  was  sick  of  it  at  once,  and 
anxious  to  be  oflfl  'A  fellow  can't 
hunt  a  dead  fox,'  he  used  to  say ; 
be  was  nuled  at  last,  though,  by  an 
American  widow — very  ywlow  and 
hideous — and  I  think  it  served  him 
right ;  but  I  thought  you  were  a 
different  sort  altogether." 

"  So  I  am,  Dolly,  I  hope ;  that 
isn't  my  case  at  all  I've  only  just 
begun  to  think  it  possible  that 
Lady  Eose  might  accept  me ;  and  if 
she  does,  why,  what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

"Dol  Write  to  her  father, 
then  to  your  lawyer,  then  to  your 
tailor — nothing  simpler." 


"  But,  my  good  fellow,  I'm  aw- 
fully hard  up." 

"  Sell  your  horses  then  ;  by  the 
by,  you  haven't  got  any  except 
little  Cross.  Well,  then,  draw  on 
me — ^how  much  do  you  want  to 
tide  it  over  % " 

"  It's  not  an  affair  of  tiding 
over,  my  good  fellow ;  I  want 
enough  to  tide  over  the  whole  of 
our  lives, — enough  to  keep  up  a 
respectable  establishment  and  sup- 
port a  family." 

Dolly's  eyes  opened  very  wide. 
''I  don't  quite  understand,"  he 
said  (and  it  is  odd  how  bardlv 
some  men  can  understand  difficul- 
ties, particularly  of  finance,  which 
they  haven't  experienced)  —  "I 
don't  quite  understand;  but  why 
not  do  lots  of  post-obits  f " 

"Post-obits]" 

"Yes,  I  never  did  myself,  be- 
eaose  I  was  never  really  hard  up  ; 
but  lots  of  our  fellows  do,  and  it 
seems  to  answer;  they  live  like 
fighting-cocks :  yes,  Donald,  post- 
obits  are  your  game,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it ; "  and  he  gave  the 
opinion  with  the  gravity  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
commending an  extra  penny  to  the 
income-tax. 

I  had  to  explain  to  him  the 
theory  of  post-obits,  and  that  I 
had  but  £500  a-year  and  no  ex- 
pectations of  any  disposable  value. 
"  I  thought  you  had  a  rich  aunt," 
he  said,  after  ruminating. 

"  So  I  have,  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Draw  her,  of  course." 

"  Easier  said  than  done.  I'm  not 
necessarily  her  heir,  and  I  don't 
fancy  sponging  on  the  old  lady 
while  she's  alive." 

"But,  if  you  can't  be  sure  of 
being  her  heir,  you  can't  be  sure 
of  sponging  on  her  after  she's 
dead." 

"WeU,thenr' 

"Well,  then,  you  might  never 
sponge  on  her  at  all  1 "  And  he 
said  this  as  if,  by  some  law  of 
nature,  every  created  aunt  must 
either  in  life  or  after  death  be 
subjected  to  a  sponging  process. 
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^  I  think  it's  all  confounded  non- 
sense and  pride,''  he  went  on,  with 
more  than  usual  animation.  ''What 
has  the  old  woman  got  to  do  with 
her  money  f  If  the  marriage  doesn't 
come  off,  there  may  he  a  breaking 
of  hearts.  I  suppose  the  old  lady 
wouldn't  like  that  f  She's  not  an 
ogress,  Ib  she  %  Now  if  she  offered 
you  a  settlement,  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  you  would  refuse  it  %  " 

''  I  don't  say  that,  but  thaf  s  dif- 
ferent from  acJung  her."a 

"^  Still  it  would  be  sponging,  as 
you  call  it,  all  the  same;  so  it's 
only  a  false  pride  about  asking 
that  stands  in  your  way." 

"  Perhaps  you're  right ;  but  if  I 
did  ask,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  cer- 
tain that  I  should  get  anything." 

"  Try,  old  boy— try;  it's  your  only 
chance^  as  far  as  I  can  see;  and  you 
must  have  something  to  offer  when 
you  propose  to  the  father,  you 
know.  In  my  opinion  the  aunt 
must  undoubtedly  be  devoured." 

^  I  will  think  it  over,"  I  said. 

Buiridge  had  certainly  given  me 
a  ray  of  light.  My  aunt  was  good- 
natured  in  the  highest  degree,  liked 
me  immensely,  was  very  rich,  and 
I  could  not  but  feel  certain,  from 
her  little  weakness  already  alluded 
to,  that  a  niece  with  a  title  would 
be  an  irresiBtible  inducement  to  her 
(if  she  required  one)  to  be  gene- 
rous. But  my  friend  was  right: 
it  was  the  asking,  I  fear,  not  the 
receiving,  that  was  distasteful 

''  I've  been  thinking,"  Burridge 
went  on — ^  I've  been  thinking  that 
I  should  go  up  to  town  and  see 
these  lawyers  again  about  my  af- 
fair." 

"Certainly,"  said  I,  *'and  I 
should  like  much  to  go  with  you. 
I  wish  to  hear  their  views  and  set 
my  brains  regularly  to  work  about 
it.  I'll  go  with  you  any  day — ^why 
not  to-morrow  1" 

"  All  right— there  can't  be  a  field- 
day — let  it  be  to-morrow.  You 
can  call  and  see  your  aunt,  too,  and 
sound  her;  and  if  you  think  I  can 
be  of  any  use  I  might  drop  in  to 
look  for  you,  eh  1 " 


''  Thanks,  old  fellow;  we'll  settle 
that  to-morrow." 

The  next  morning  we  accord- 
ingly went  to  town,  and  drove  first 
to  the  office  of  the  lawyers,  Messrs 
Frowster,  Drencher,  ^  Tnipp. 

Sir  Gklahadwas  in  the  saddle  at 
last.  We  were  received  by  the 
senior  partner,  Mr  Frowster,  a 
sedate,  stork-like,  spectacled  man 
^utterly  bald,  except  on  a  ridge 
at  the  extreme  back  of  his  head, 
suggesting  the  idea  that  a  gale  of 
wind  had  been  suddenly  arrested 
there  in  the  act  of  barking  him. 
His  manner  was  dry,  his  voice 
rusty,  his  words  precise  and  care- 
fully chosen — so  many  of  them 
went  to  the  six-and-eightpence,  pro- 
bably, and  he  respected  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  Qood  morning,  Mr  Frowster!" 
cried  Burridge,  cheerily,  as  he 
plunged  into  the  room. 

"Morning,  sir,"  said  Frowster, 
looking  mistily  at  him  through  his 
spectacles.  "Be seated — ^business  1" 

"  Oh !  the  old  business,  of  course ; 
how  1b  it  wagging,  eh  % " 

"  Ahem  !  you  refer  to % " 

"  To  the  business  about  my  wife 
that  shouldn't  be." 

"  I  remember  now :  this  gentle- 
man is  your  brother,  of  course) " 

"  No,  my  friend  Captain  Bruce." 

"  Confidential? " 

"Close  as  wax." 

A  pause,  "  How  is  it  wagging  % " 
continued  Dolly. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  explain," 
said  the  lawyer,  upon  whose  busi- 
ness ear  Bunidge's  jaunty  tone 
seemed  to  jar. 

"  Any  news  of  the  woman  % " 

"  Well,  no — not  in  one  sense." 

"Which  of  the  senses  do  you 
mean)" 

"You  are  aware  she  had  been 
lost  sight  of  for  a  time  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  She  has,  however,  written  from 
Paris  for  a  remittance  within  the 
last  week." 

"Thought  she  would— the  cor- 
morant !  Is  any  one  looking  after 
her  there  ?" 
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"  We  have  lost  no  time ;  Lapin 
has  been  instructed — she  could 
scarcely  be  in  better  hands;  but 
we  have  as  yet  no  intelligence  at 
all  serviceable." 

"  Hang  it ! "  groaned  DoUy.  "  I 
don't  believe  you  fellows  are  half 
sharp.  I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  get 
quit  of  her :  what  a  heartbreaking 
thing  it  is !  I  wonder  if  she  would 
take  ten  thousand  pounds  to  com- 
mit suicide;  do  you  think  she 
would,  Frowster,  eh  V* 

"  I  must  beg  of  you  to  recollect 
yourself,  sir,"  said  Mr  Frowster, 
with  awful  dignity. 

"I'U  tell  you  what,"  cried  Bur- 
ridge,  quite  unpenetrated  by  the 
lawyer's  wrath,  "  1  want  you  two 
fellows  to  knock  your  long  heads 
together  and  see  if  you  can  hit  off 
anything." 

Looking  at  Mr  Frowster's  de- 
nuded skull,  which  was  supplied 
with  a  formidable  array  of  knots 
and  knobs,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  most  un- 
comfortable object  to  be  in  col- 
lision with.  On  that  gentleman's 
mind  the  metaphor  produced  a 
different  effect ;  he  glared  at  Adol- 
phus  and  half  rose,  then  com- 
manding himself  said,  with  calm 
severity, — 

"  If  you  imply  (for  I  confess  your 
language  is  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible)— if  you  imply  a  wish  that 
I  should  commune  with  your  friend, 
I  will  make  two  observations, — 
first,  that  I  should  imagine  you 
had  had  enough  of  extra-profes- 
sional advice ;  and  second,  that  our 
firm  confers  only  with  principals  or 
their  agents." 

"  All  right,  there's  no  difficulty; 
I'll  make  you  my  agent,  Donald. 
Now  then,  fire  away,  Frowster ;  you 
can  have  no  objection  now.  What 
salary  are  you  to  have,  Donald)" 
and  he  laughed. 

^'  Captain  Burridge,"  gasped  the 
lawyer.  "Sir— Captain  Burridge, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  making 
two  remarks, — first,  that  your  tone 
is  grossly  unbusinees  -  like ;  and 
second,  that  it  is  not  what  our 


firm  expects  or  is  accustomed  to— 
it  hurts  its  professional  feeling." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Burridge ; 
"  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  its  feelings 
— I  beg  its  pardon ;  but  why  not 
have  a  palaver  with  Bruce  1" 

Here  I  interposed  with  my 
suavest  manner.  "I  am  quite 
aware  of  your  professional  eti- 
quette, Mr  Frowster — ^I  would  be 
the  last  to  offend  against  it ;  but  as 
Captain  Burridge  and  I  are  con- 
stantly together,  and  on  the  most 
confidential  footing,  and  as  he  is 
not  much  acquainted  with  busi- 
ness, I  believe  it  would  be  well 
that  I  should  understand  the  case 
in  its  legal  aspect  I  could  advise 
him  in  Ms  correspondence  with  you, 
and  so  on  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  object  if  I  ask  you  kindly  to 
look  on  me,  for  the  moment,  as  the 
principal ;  and  perhaps,  Adolphus, 
if  you  were  to  leave  us  to  ourselves 
for  a  few  minutes  we  might  get  on 
quicker." 

"  With  all  my  heart — ^my  name  is 
Easy,"  cried  Adolphus,  jumping 
up ;  and  the  lawyer  made  no  objec- 
tion. "  And  mind  you,  Frowster, 
you  must  listen  well  to  what  Bruce 
says:  he's  a  fellow  to  give  you 
a  wrinkle;  I'll  back  him  against 
twenty  professionals;  keep  your 
back  straight  and  your  ears  open ; " 
with  which  parting  shot  he  was  off. 

Mr  Frowster  breathed  short  and 
bard,  and  stared  at  me  through  his 
dim  spectacles;  the  firm's  feelings 
were  so  completely  paralysed  that 
its  mouthpiece  was  for  a  moment 
without  power  of  speech.  "  Your 
friend,"  he  said  at  last,  "permits 
himself  a  latitude  of  speech  to 
which  we  are  utterly  unused.  I 
am  a  good-natured  man  myself,  but 
the  firm  cannot  tolerate  such  things. 
It  does  not  permit  slang  in  busi- 
ness matters.  Other  houses  may 
have  different  systems,  but  with 
this  firm  business  is  a  sacred 
thing;  a  jest  insults  it,  slang  out- 
rages it" 

"  I  am  sure,"  I  said,  "  Captain 
Burridge  has  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  offend ;  but  he  is  a  Uttle  pecu- 
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liar  and  ignorant  of  the  world, 
which  yon,  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
will  forgive;  and  now,  not  to 
.  waste  your  valnabie  time,  may  I 
ask  if  there  is  no  hope  of  proving 
this  marriage  void  V* 

*'We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
marriage  is  a  sonnd  one." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  then  V* 

^  We  can  only  trust  to  the  acnte- 
ness  of  Monsieur  Lapin  and  our 
othe^  correspondents;  but  I  am 
bound,  with  regard  to  the  lady,  to 
make  three  remarks — first,  she  is 
very  wary ;  second,  she  is  no  longer 
young;  third,  without  her  assist- 
ance we  can  do  nothing;"  and  he 
gave  a  little  rusty  laugh — the  firm 
was  permitting  itself  a  pleasantry. 

"  Can  I  be  of  no  use  theni"  I 
said  desperately,  remembering  my 
vow. 

"None,  sir,  but  you  may  do 
much  harm  by  indiscreet  zeal." 

"  It  looks  like  a  dead  lock." 

"  It  suggests  the  idea,  certainly." 

"  Is  there  no  device  then  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  device— a 
common  device — a  powerful  device 
— but  a  dangerous  and  an  expen- 
sive one." 

"And  that  is  1" 

"If  I  mention  it  take  note  of 
two  things — first,  I  speak  not  as 
the  firm ;  second,  not  as  a  lawyer, 
but  simply  as  James  Frowster,  gen- 
tleman." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Other  houses  work  with  it  as 
a  common  instrument,  but  we  are 
particular — very." 

"What  is  it r 

He  dropped  his  voice  and  craned 
his  long  neck  across  the  table. 

"  To  arrange  pecuniarily  with  the 
female  party — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
pKDint  on  it — ^to  purchase  her  collu- 
sion. What  do  you  think  of  it  1 " 
and  he  peered  at  me  curiously 
through  his  spectacles. 

"  Think  of  it,  sir  1 "  I  cried.  "  I 
think  it  would  be  infamous." 

"Infamous  is  a  strong  word — 
actionable.  We  should  never  use 
actionable  expressions ;  the  device 
has  been  resorted  to  by  persons  of 


respectability,  I  believe,  but  it  is 
foreign  to  the  practice  of  Frowster, 
Drencher,  &  Trapp.  If  it  was 
mooted  to  that  firm,  sir,  cu  ajirm, 
it  would  be  repelled,  I  feel  certain, 
with  heat  Pray  do  not  suggest 
it  to  your  friend;  he  is  rash;  he 
might  not  be  able  to  resist  so  cer- 
tain a  solution.  It  would  cost 
him,"  he  said,  musingly — "  let  me 
see— not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
pounds  —  an  immense  sum  ;  he 
would,  of  course,  revoke  the  annuity 
of  five  hundred  a-year — and,  I 
think — three  and  two  are  five,  and 
one  six,  and  three  nine,  and  three 
twelve  ;"  he  appeared  to  be  check- 
ing off  the  different  items  of  which 
the  grand  total  was  to  be  com- 
posed— "  yes,  I  think  it  could  cer- 
tainly be  arranged  for  twelve  thou- 
sand— an  awful  sum,  sir — ^but  he  is 
rich  and  eager  and  reckless"  (he 
kept  looking  at  me  over  his  spec- 
tades),  "  and  might  be  glad  to  pur- 
chase happiness  even  at  that  figure. 
On  the  whole,  I  would  not  suggest 
it  to  him.  If  he  came  to  this  firm, 
cu  a  Jimiy  1  incline  to  think  he 
might  be  repelled  with  heat ;  they 
might  even  decline  farther  rela- 
tions; that  would  depend.  The 
danger  of  suggesting  it  to  him  {our 
danger,  that  is)  would  be  that  he 
might  privately  arrange  the  collu- 
sion and  then  come  to  this  firm, 
who,  all  unwitting  of  the  malafides^ 
might  give  him  the  benefit  of  their 
vast  experience  in  matrimonial 
causes.  The  firm  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  that  But  if  they 
discovered  it  after,  it  might  proba- 
bly produce  a  painful  impression 
on  them.  I  think  perhaps  it  would 
be  prudent  to  abandon  your  idea  of 
suggesting  it  to  him :"  and  he  gave 
me  one  of  his  queer  looks. 

"  Thank  you  for  imputing  it  to 
me.  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  vile 
idea,  and  I  am  sure  Captain  Bur- 
ridge  would  recoil  from  it,  as  I  do 
— ^^ing  a  gentleman." 

"  I  am  confident  reflection  would 
correct  his  first  thought,  as  it  has 
convinced  you,"  said  Mr  Frowster, 
with  much  dejection  in  his  voice. 
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"There  is  nothing  like  hononr. 
It  is  the  watchword  of  this  firm. 
I  think  we  can  say  no  more  ? " 

"  I  think  not    Good  morning." 

I  found  Burridge  at  the  door. 
"Well,"  he  cried,  "have  you  set- 
tled anything  ? " 

"  Nothing  as  yet ;  we  mast  have 
patience.  I'm  not  much  taken  with 
your  legal  adviser,  Adolphus." 

"  No  more  am  I ;  he's  a  horrid 
old  prig." 

"  Who  recommended  him  to 
youl" 

"  Oh !  he  used  to  do  all  the  post- 
obit  business  for  the  regiment,  but 
they've  cut  him  now  for  sending  a 
writ  to  one  of  the  fellows." 

''  I  think  we  had  better  put  your 
case  into  other  hands ;"  for  it  struck 
me  this  intensely  sensitive  firm 
might  easily  get  a  free  command  of 
money  from  Adolphus,  start  the 
collusion  scheme  on  their  own  ac- 
count without  his  authority,  and 
fatally  compromise  him.  He  was 
evidently  one  of  those  fellows  bom 
to  be  the  football  of  fate,  every 
new  kick  sending  him  into  the 
clutches  of  some  new  and  yet  more 
rascally  operator.  So  we  agreed  to 
transfer  the  business  to  the  lumds 
of  my  own  lawyer,  for  whom  I  could 
vouch. 

"It's  time  for  luncheon  now,'' 
said  Burridge,  as  we  left  the  law- 
yers' ;  "let's  go  to  the  Rag  and  feed 
there." 

"I  was  thinking  about  my  aunt," 
I  replied ;  "not  that  I  can  do  any 
good  about  what  we  were  talking 
of  last  night — I  never  could  mus- 
ter enough  of  brass  for  that ;  but 
I  ought  to  go  and  see  her,  I  think." 

"Let  me  go  with  you,"  said 
Adolphus  ;  "I  would  like  to  see 
your  aunt ;  I'm  rather  a  connois- 
seur in  old  ladies.  She'll  give  us 
a  good  luncheon  likely,  and  there's 
no  sa3ring  what  may  happen ;  I'm 
hungry  and  will  eat  freely;  you 
shall  be  gloomy  and  refuse  every- 
thing ;  if  you're  hungry,  so  much 
the  better,  it  will  make  you 
pale  ;  then  you  must  sigh  a  good 
deal,  and  drink  an  immense  lot  of 


cold  water;  then  break  a  few 
things, — notexpensivethings — ^that 
might  disgust  her — ^perhaps  groan 
a  little  and  mutter  something  about 
your  poor  head.  See)  ehf  That 
will  fetch  your  aunt,  or  she  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name.  She'll  say, 
'What's  the  matter,  Donald?  It 
distresses  me  to  see  you  in  this 
state.  Confide  in  me.  What  is 
it  V  and  you'll  say,  in  a  faint  voice, 
'Nothing,  aunt — nothing;  ^on't 
distress  yourself  about  me;  we 
all  have  our  little  troubles:'  and 
then  try  to  look  jolly  for  a  moment^ 
and  talk  about  the  opera,  and  then 
get  worse  and  groan  again,  and 
break  something  more.  Then  your 
aunt  is  sure  to  write  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  you'll  have  it  all  out 
with  her;  she'll  settle  a  fortune 
on  you ;  you'll  marry  Lady  Bose, 
and — and  live  happy  ever  after. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"A  splendid  programme,"  said  I, 
laughing,/'  except  the  fasting;  I'm 
as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  never 
could  resist  the  luncheon." 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  he,  earnestly, 
"  come  to  a  pastry-cook's  first,  and 
eat  a  lot  of  jam-tarts  and  stuff; 
perhaps  they'll  make  you  a  little 
ill — so  much  the  better :  come  on." 

"Nonsense,  my  good  fellow; 
I'll  be  guided  by  circumstances ; " 
so  we  hailed  a  hansom  and  drove 
to  my  aunt's. 

"  She  was  at  home  and  just  go- 
ing to  luncheon,"  the  butler  said. 

"  Now  mind  your  cue,"  whispep^ 
ed  Burridge,  as  we  ascended  the 
stairs ;  "  a  worn  smile  as  you  enter, 
and  try  to  totter  a  little  in  your 
walk." 

The  last  remark  was  unfortunate, 
as  it  sent  me  into  the  drawing- 
room  with  a  broad  grin  on  my 
face.  The  weather  was  intensely 
hot,  and  my  aunt  was,  as  I  have 
said,  corpulent, — "  a  rosy  aunt  of 
purple  cheer."  Wallowing  in  an 
easy-chair  at  an  open  window, 
fanning  and  panting,  we  found 
the  good  lady.  She  looked  the 
impersonation  of  good-nature  in 
distress,  like  the  hippopotamus  in 
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tlie  dog-days,  or  a  plethoric  cap- 
tain of  volonteeis  at  a  midsommer 
field-day. 

"  Donald  at  last ! "  sbe  cried,  her 
face  radiant  at  once;  "I  thought 
yon  had  foigotten  me  altogether." 

''  Here  I  am  at  last,  aunt ;  I've 
not  been  to  see  yon  for  an  age,  but 
to  make  up  for  it,  IVe  not  only 
come  myself,  but  brought  my  double; 
so  this  ought  to  count  for  two  visits. 
Liet  me  introduce  my  particular 
friend,  Captain  Burridge. ' 

"  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  both ; 
but,  dear  me !  it's  very  odd — ^isn't 
it?  very  striking,  I  mean — is  it  no- 
ticed ? — the  likeness  between  you  % " 

"  Noticed,  my  dear  aunt  1  It  has 
been  a  source  of  great  confusion 
and  endless  mistakes ;  and  as  to  its 
being  noticed,  it's  been  alluded  to 
in  the  'Times,'  and  'Punch'  has 
been  on  it  two  or  three  times,"  said 
I,  as  usual  irresistibly  provoked  by 
my  aunt's  power  of  wondering  to 
minister  to  her  taste  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Burridge,  taking,  as  he  thought, 
bis  cue  from  me,  ventured  to  re- 
mark, looking  guilty,  "  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  House  the  other  day." 

"Indeed ! "  cried  my  aunt.  "  How 
was  that  1" 

"Oh!  quite  incidentally,"  said 
I,  distrusting  Burridge's  powers  in 
this  line  of  art;  "  but  it  shows  you 
how  notorious  the  thing  is.  I  be- 
lieve the  Queen  wishes  to  have  us 
photographed  as  the  Corsican  bro- 
thers. For  my  part,  I  hate  such 
publicity." 

"  Why  1 "  cried  aunt  Blogg ;  "  I 
think  it's  delightful :  it  makes  you 
the  fashion  —  everybody  knows 
about  you." 

"  Oh,  we've  had  enough  of  that, 
Adolphus !  haven't  we  ?  One  soon 
tires  of  being  a  Hon." 

"It  x9  so  very  odd  I  haven't 
heard  of  this  before,"  said  my  aunt; 
"  yet  I  was  at  the  Mansion  House 
ball  t'other  night,  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  Lady  St  Ubbs,  who  is 
^vi^  in  the  heau  monde^  and  she 
never  mentioned  it" 

"  I»  Lady  St  Ubbs  in  society  1 " 


I  inquired,  superciliously,  "/never 
met  her — did  you,  Dolly  1 " 

"  I  can't  say  I  ever  did ;  but  then 
I'm  not  much  about,  you  know." 

"  No ;  but  wherever  you  do'gq  is 
always  in  the  first  flight "  (a  piece 
of  intelligence  which  seemed  to  sur- 
prise my  friend  a  good  deal),  "  and 
either  you  or  I  must  have  met 
her  if  she  had  the  entree.  I'm 
afraid,  aunt.  Lady  St  Ubbs  is 
not  in  OUB  set ; "  and  I  spoke  as 
if,  with  every  wish  to  make  the 
best  case  for  my  aunt's  friend,  my 
conscience  compelled  me  to  bring 
in  this  damnatory  verdict  against 
ber  ladyship. 

"  Dear  me !  "  said  the  innocent 
old  lady,  with  unconscious  satire, 
"  she  talks  as  much  about  fine  peo- 
ple as  you  do,  and  seems  to  know 
them." 

"  Ah,  aunt  1  we  mustn't  believe 
everything  everybody  says ;  for  my 
part,  the  more  I  hear  a  man  talk 
about  swells,  unless  he  is  notori- 
ously one  himself"  (and  I  implied 
by  my  manner  that  this  was  my 
predicament),  "the  less  I  believe 
him  to  know  about  them." 

"  Oh  Donald !  bless  me,  I  quite 
forgot ! — ^talking  of  grandees,  have 
you  seen  any  more  of  that  beauti- 
ful bewitching  Lady 1 " 

"  Excuse  me,  aunt,  the  subject  is 
unpleasant  to  me;  and  talking  of 
lions,  they  have  appetites  you  know, 
at  feeding-time.  Are  you  going  to 
give  us  any  luncheon  ? " 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear;  it  was  an- 
nounced before  you  came  in :  let  us 
go  down." 

"The  likeness  is  very  great,  I 
must  say,"  said  my  aunt,  when  we 
were  seated  at  luncheon;  "but 
you'll  forgive  an  aunt  for  saying. 
Captain  Burridge,  that  it's  not  a 
compliment  to  Donald." 

Now  why  should  a  thoroughly 
good-natured  person,  if  ever  so 
much  an  aunt,  say  a  thing  like 
this  ?  it  can  please  nobody,  and  is 
most  likely  to  give  mortal  offence 
to  somebody ;  yet  nothing  is  com- 
moner with  ladies  of  a  certain  age 
and  class  than  remarks  of  the  sort 
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in  favour  of  their  own  kith  and  kin. 
Why] 

Burridge  was  insensible  about 
his  personal  appearance,  and  it 
fell  harmless  upon  him.  "  I'm 
quite  aware,  ma'am"  (he  would  call 
my  aunt  **  ma'am''), "  that  it's  a  great 
compliment  to  me ;  bat  just  at 
present  I  feel  I  have  a  better  chance 
with  Donald  than  usual." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ] " 

"  I  mean  that,  looking  so  haggard 
and  ill  and  miserable  as  he  is  doing, 
of  course  his  beauty  suffers,"  re- 
plied Burridge,  who  having  vainly 
endeavoured  by  telegraph  to  dis- 
suade me  from  any  active  partici- 
pation in  the  meal,  was  now  cutting 
out  a  line  for  himself. 

"Ill  and  haggard!"  cried  my 
aunt,  "  I  vow  I  don't  see  it ;  he's 
looking  as  rosy  and  well  as  I  ever 
saw  him  ;  I'don't  think  I  remember 
him  with  such  a  colour." 

Nor  is  it  likely  she  should  j  he 
who  has  soldiered  a  hot  summer  at 
Aldershot,  and  has  been  exposed 
to  the  daily  dust  and  sun  of  that 
awful  Campus  Martins — the  Long 
Valley — may  remember  what  his 
complexion  was.  To  me  the  sun  had 
been  very  unmerciful :  my  nose, 
which  was  of  a  prominent  boldness, 
had  been  transformed  by  its  action 
to  the  semblance  of  a  red-hot  poker; 
and  for  the  rest  of  my  face,  there 
was  only  one  streak  of  wMte  in 
it  across  the  upper  forehead,  mark- 
ing the  line  of  the  forage-cap.  You 
seldom  see  a  more  complete  picture 
of  health  than  an  Aldershot  man 
in  summer,  and  I  was  an  exagger- 
ated specimen  of  the  type. 

"  As  to  his  colour,  ma'am,"  cried 
DoUy,"  that's  hectic." 

"  Hectic !  what,  his  nose  too  9 " 

"  Hectic,  ma'am,  decidedly,"  in- 
sisted Dolly,  gravely.  "The  doc- 
tor said  so  last  night  to  me  when 
we  were  consulting  about  his  symp- 
toms ;  '  he's  as  hectic  as  the 

as  possible— nose  and  all,'  were  the 
doctor's  very  words.  Don't  inter- 
rupt me,  Donald :  we're  all  very 
uneasy  about  him  down  there, 
ma'am  \  he  conceals  his  symptoms, 


but  he  can't  deceive  us :  there's 
something  far  wrong,  frightful  blue 
dev — ,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am 
— great  depression — ^mutterings  — 
want  of  sleep — ^want  of  appetite — 
he's  eaten  nothing  but  ship's  bis- 
cuit and  cold  tea  for  a  fortnight — 
and — and  a  baked  i>otato,  at  the 
colonel's  urgent  request,  last  Sun- 
day. Yes,  you're  right,  ma'am,  he 
M  eating  now  "  (for  I  was  performing 
prodigies  with  a  cold  pie,  and  my 
aunt  remarked  it),  "  but  it's  a  false 
appetite  :  don't  give  way  to  it,  my 
dear  fellow — think  of  the  reaction  ; 
the  colonel  says  it's  the  lungs,  the 
regiment  think  it's  the  liver,  I  say 
it's  the  heart,  the  doctor  says  it's  all 
three,  induced  by  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress. Prayspeak  seriously  to  him — 
exert  your  authority,  ma'am,  for  he 
neglects  our  advice."  And  Bur- 
ridge concluded  his  lengthy  and 
spirited  effort  by  a  profusion  of 
furtive  winks  at  me.  My  poor  aunt 
looked  fairly  puzzled.  On  one  side 
sat  the  mendacious  dragoon  slowly 
uttering  his  dismal  report;  on  the 
other  sat  I — the  patient — hale  and 
hearty,  stout  and  rubicund,  eating 
as  it  became  a  lion. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Donald  1" 
faltered  the  good  lady.  "  What  is 
the  matter  1" 

"  Oh !  nothing,  aunt ;  only  a  delu- 
sion of  Bnrridge's — a  joke  of  his ; " 
for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
support  the  clumsy  romance  of  my 
friend. 

"There,  ma'am,  that's  the  way 
he  goes  on  :  we  can  make  nothing 
of  him,  ana  if  you  can't,  I  don't 
see  what's  to  happen.  More  pie  1 
that's  only  to  deceive  you,  ma'am ; 
remember  yourself,  Donald — ^think 
of  the  nausea.  Did  you  take  the 
palpitation  drops  before  starting) " 

"  No,  I  didn't :  what  nonsense 
you  talk ! " 

"  Ah !  I  see  I  must  have  a  serious 
conversation  with  him,"  said  my 
aunt,  now  convinced  there  was 
something  wrong. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Dolly, 
fervently ;  "  it's  the  oidy  thing  that 
can  save  him." 
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Luncheon  being  ended,  we  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room;  and 
here,  remembering  I  had  an  urgent 
letter  to  write,  I  asked  my  aunt  to 
let  me  do  so.  "  And  meantime/'  I 
said,  ''  you  might  show  Captain 
Burridge  your  collection  of  curio- 
sities." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the 
good  lady.  "Will  you  come  into 
the  anteroom.  Captain  Burridge? 
not  that  I  have  anything  worth 
exhibiting." 

My  aunt's  collection  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  special  interest, though, 
notwithstanding  her  disclaimer,  she 
looked  upon  it  as  a  British  Museum 
in  miniature.  There  was  the  sword 
of  a  sword-fish,  the  one  or  two  in- 
evitable cases  of  South  American 
stuffed  birds,  an  ostrich's  egg,  a 
canoe-paddle,  some  coins,  a  spurious 
autograph  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
a  Bible  that  had  (not)  belonged  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  bits  of  the  wrap- 
pings of  a  mummy,  <&c.  (fee.  kc. ;  but 
the  principal  gem  of  the  collection 
was — rather  a  Byronian  one,  it 
must  be  confessed — a  human  skull. 
And  here  I  must  mention,  that  at 
the  time  she  made  uncle  Blogg  the 
happiest  of  men,  my  aunt  was  a 
widow.  My  uncle  was  Number 
Two.  As  to  Number  One  there 
was  a  slight  historic  haziness.  My 
aunt  alluded  to  him  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  the  world,  and  not 
often ;  but  when  she  did,  she  spoke 
of  him  as  "  the  Qeneral."  He  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  his 
miniature,  in  a  nondescript  uni- 
form, enriched  her  museum.  Qaz- 
ing,  as  a  boy,  on  that  work  of  art, 
I  used  to  think  that  promotion 
must  have  gone  very  fast  in  those 
days,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
examine  history  for  some  record  of 
the  splendid  deeds  which  had  won, 
thus  early,  his  exalted  rank  for 
General  Hanks — but  in  vain.  'At 
last  an  uncle  of  mine,  whom  I  was 
always  badgering  on  the  subject, 
inconsiderately  lost  his  temper,  and 
remarked  as  to  the  deceased  war- 
rior, "  Qeneral !  general,  be  hanged ! 
no  more  a  genend  than  my  grocer 


is  :  he  was  a  deputy-assistant-com- 
missary-general— a  grade  inferior 
to  that  of  an  ensign,  or  rather  no 
grade  at  all — and  his  greatest  ex- 
ploit was  purveying  rum  and  pork 
to  a  small  force  sent  out  against 
some  savages  somewhere — and,  by 
the  by,  I  believe  the  said  savages 
ate  him  at  last." 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me, 
as  in  my  childish  reveries  Qeneral 
Hanks  had  figured  as  a  sort  of 
Bayard — ^habitually  mounted  on  a 
white  charger,  with  flowing  mane 
and  distended  nostrils,  always  at 
full  gallop  —  the  warrior's  head 
adorned  with  a  tremendous  plume 
of  white  feathers,  which  marked 
by  their  presence  where  the  car- 
nage was  thickest,  <fec.  &c.  <fec. 

Tm  not  going  to  say  that  the 
skull  was  the  skull  of  my  mythical 
hero ;  but  let  aunt  Blogg  describe 
it  herself,  as  overheard  by  me  sit- 
ting at  my  letter.  I  had  heard  it 
a  hundred  times  before,  of  course, 
with  a  hundred  varieties.  Burridge 
affected  a  deep  interest  in  the  mu- 
seum, and  questioned  my  aunt 
about  everything.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  skull. 

"  A  skull ! "  cried  Burridge. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  aunt,  exulting  in 
that  her  hour  had  come,  "  a  skull — 
neither  more  nor  less." 

"  Real  or  sham  ?"  inquired  Adol- 
phus. 

"  Oh  1  a  real  human  skull,  sir ; 
feel  it." 

"  So  it  is — how  nasty  !  " 

"  And  yet,"  says  my  aunt,  "  it  is 
the  relique  of  a  handsome  man." 

"  Was  he,  was  he  a  relative  1 "  ^ 

"  No,  sir  \  you  see  before  you 
the  skull  of  the  great  Mingery-ghe- 
Pidgery,  Chief  of  the  Dogs-eared  In- 
dians. His  name  means  '  Scalper- 
of-the-wind,' — an  awful  name,  is  it 
not  ]  " 

"Terrific.  Was  he  a  great  dab 
at  scalping,  then  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir;  he  scalped  everything 
he  came  across — with  one  excep- 
tion," added  my  aunt,  dropping 
her  voice  mysteriously. 

"I'm  glad  I  never  met  him," 
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said  Burridge ;  "  but  who  was  the 
fortunate  exception  ?  " 

"It*s  quite  a  little  romance," 
simi)ered  my  aunt,  according  to  a 
formula  I  knew  but  too  well ;  "  but 
you  wouldn't  care  to  hear  it,  I*m 
surel" 

*' Indeed,  ma'am,  I  should  like 
nothing  so  much — I  delight  in  hor* 
rible  stories." 

"  Well,  this  is  not  horrible^ 
exactly  ;  it's  thrilling  and  exciting, 
certainly.  You  see  my  first  huA- 
band.  General  Hanks,  was  employed 
on  the  Indian  frontier  against  the 
Redskins.  I  accompanied  him  in 
all  his  campaigns,  and  shared  his 
wigwam  in  front  of  the  army.  The 
Indians  are  a  stealthy  acute  race  " 
( this  was  a  stereotyped  phrase  which 
always  made  me  laugh),  "  and  their 
spies  may  have  been  said  to  live  in 
our  midst  The  great  Mingery 
himself,  on  one  occasion,  recon- 
noitred in  person,  and  saw  me 
through  a  chink  in  the  wigwam. 
I  was  but  a  girl  then.  Captain,  and 
I'm  an  old  woman  now,  so  I  may 
say  without  vanity  that  I  was  a 
very  pretty  girl."  Burridge  made 
a  sort  of  gurgling  sound  at  this, 
apparently  to  indicate  that  the  pre- 
sent tense  was  still  applicable. 
"  Oh  no,  sir !  I'm  past  vanity  now ; 
but  then  it  was  different,  and  I 
was,  as  I  say,  a  pretty  girl;  and  the 
great  Mingery,  seeing  me  through 
the  chink,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  me,  and  determined  to  carry 
me  off. 

"  The  General  was  away  foraging 
at  the  time.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night  Mingery  and  his  crew  crept  up 
to  the  wigwam,  scalped  seven  sol- 
diers and  my  white  maid,  and  carried 
me  off  in  a  swoon  into  the  thickets. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  treated 
me  with  great  politeness.  He  spoke 
perfect  English,  and  as  soon  as  I 
came  round  proposed  marriage  very 
deferentially.  As  well  as  my  fears 
would  permit,  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  I  was  already  married  to  the 
General.  '  I  laugh,'  he  said,  mi^es- 
tically — *  1  laugh  at  his  white  nose; 
nevertheless^  since  your  slightest 


wish  is  my  law,  the  barrier  shall  be 
removed  at  once.  Here,  Swashee- 
Boshee ! '  he  said  to  a  gigantic  savage, 
'  shoe  yourself  with  the  west  wind, 
and  travel  towards  the  sunrise ;  take 
lightning  in  your  right  hand,  and 
scalp  me  this  sou  of  the  Pale-faces 
who  stands  between  Mingery  and 
bliss  r  Swashee-Boshee  uttered  a 
horrible  war-cry,  and  dashed  into 
the  forest,  brandishing  his  toma- 
hawk. I  inmiediately  fainted,  and 
remained  in  that  condition  thegreat- 
er  part  of  the  day.  Whenever  I  had 
a  gleam  of  consciousness  I  saw  Min- 
gery standing  about  thirty  yards  off, 
plapng  a  wild  air  on  a  tin  whistle, 
which  I  believe  is  the  first  part  of 
their  marriage  ceremony.  But  to- 
wards evening  a  sudden  shouting 
arose,  and  the  trampling  of  feet; 
and  just  as  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw 
Mingery,  with  the  whistle  still  be- 
tween his  lips,  give  a  spasmodic 
leap  into  the  air,  turn  a  complete 
somersault,  and  light  on  the  tall 
plume  of  feathers  which  adorned 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  was 
shot  through  the  nape  of  the  skull. 
Captain — there's  the  very  hole,  yon 
see.  Then  the  soldiers  closed  in, 
and  there  was  scalping  and  bayonet- 
ting  for  a  good  half-hour,  for  the 
tribe  had  rushed  from  their  ambush 
on  the  approach  of  the  troops.  My 
poor  General  fell  a  victim " 

'*  What !  did  they  scalp  the  Gen- 
eral?" cried  Burridge,  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

**  No,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever 
contracted  that  day  from  malaria 
and  nervous  excitement,  and  died 
three  weeks  after.  But  he  decapi- 
tated Mingery,  and  brought  his 
skull  home  with  him,  and  had  it 
cured  by  the  doctor " 

"  What !  galvanised)  did  he  grin 
and  chatter  horribly  1 " 

''  No,  no — I  mean  boiled  and 
scraped ;  and  the  General  told  me, 
almost  with  his  last  breath,  to  pre- 
serve it  as  a  memorial — and  so  I 
have,  you  see.  And  my  poor  Blogg 
used  to  say,  in  his  laughing  way, 
that  he  was  jealous  of  the  skull — 
and  thaf  s  its  history." 
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That  my  aunt  had  some  sort  of 
a  foundation  for  the  tale  I  never 
doubted.  In  its  present  stage  of 
development^  however,  I  suspect  it 
would  hardly  have  been  recognised 
by  any  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  it 
professed  to  chronicle.  But  then 
five-and-forty  years'  constant  wear 
and  tear !  what  anecdote  of  mortal 
man  could  preserve  its  identity 
through  such  a  test  1  I  heard  Bur- 
ridge  expressing  his  delight  with 
the  tale,  and  also  his  opinion  that 
we  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  the 
Scalper-of-the-wind,  as  he(Burridge) 
could  easily  see  that  the  temptation 
to  abduct  must  have  been  almost 
ixredstible.  I  heard  my  aunt,  evi- 
dently in  great  delight,  disallow 
extenuating  circumstances  to  the 
deceased  savage;  and  then  they 
passed  on  to  other  objects.  I  be- 
came engrossed  with  my  letter ;  but 
at  its  conclusion  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  silence  in  the  anteroom — 
or,  at  least,  that  it  was  only  broken 
by  a  rapid  and  confidential  whis- 
pering. 

Presently  my  aunt  emerged,  and 
said,  "Donald,  Tm  ashamed  to 
trouble  you,  but  would  you  do  me 
a  great  favour  ? " 

•*  Certainly,  aunt ;  what  is  it  1 " 

'^I  have  a  large  sum  of  money 
( J300),  which  has  been  paid  to  me 
this  forenoon.  I  don't  like  keeping 
so  much  in  the  house;  would  you 
mind  taking  it  to  the  bank  in  Pall 
Mall  for  me  1  I'm  ashamed  to  trou- 
ble you,  and  drive  you  away  when 
you've  come  to  see  me." 

'*  ril  be  delighted,  of  course ;  but 
it  will  do  as  we  go  back  to  the  Club, 
won't  it  1 " 

'*  No,  thaf  s  just  it ;  the  bank  will 
be  closed :  pray  take  a  cab,  and 
come  back  as  quick  as  ever  you 
can. 

She  handed  me  the  notes,  and  I 
departed. 

On  my  return,  in  about  half  an 
hour,  Burridge  was  not  there;  he 
had  remembered  an  engagement, 
my  aunt  said,  but  would  meet  me 
at  the  anb. 

"  1  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to 
vou  OV.— NO.  DCXU 


him,"  she  went  on;  "so  simple  and 
nice  and  gentlemanlike — and  then 
he  is  «o  Hke  you,  Donald."  My 
aunt's  manner  was  very  fluttery; 
there  was  something  in  the  wind 
evidently.  "  He  has  a  great  affec- 
tion for  you,  dear  Donald." 

"  Oh  yes  !  we're  particular 
friends." 

"  And  his  anxiety  about  your 
state  is  quite  remarkable." 

"Tut,  aunt  — my  gtate/  What 
rubbish  the  fellow  has  been  talk- 
ing!" 

"  No  rubbish  at  all,  I  can  assure 
you,"  she  said,  with  a  look  that 
beamed  intelligence  ;  "  to  be  frank 
with  you,  I  know  all  about  it." 

"  Which  is  it  then,  aunt  7  Is  it 
the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  or  the  heart  1 " 

"Theheart,  Mr  Donald— the  heart. 
Good  Captain  Burridge  has  thought 
it  his  duty  to  let  me  into  your  se- 
cret" 

"  Very  impudent,  then,  of  good 
Captain  Burridge,  that's  all  I  can 
say,"  I  rejoined,  affecting  pique. 

"  I  must  say,  Donald,  that  you 
^have  shown  little  confidence  in  me." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  I  won't  affect  to 
misunderstand  you;  but  pray  what 
good  end  is  to  be  attained  by  whin- 
ing my  miseries  at  the  comer  of 
every  street  1 " 

"  That's  a  very  different  thing. 
Now  good  Captain  Burridge  has 
told  me  of  your  delightful  attach- 
ment— ^the  lady  so  good,  so  beauti- 
ful, and  of  9uch  high  rank.  I  am 
more  pleased  than  I  can  tell  you, 
dear  Donald;  but  good  Captain 
Burridge  tells  me  you  consider  your 
income  insufficient,  and  will  not  go 
forward  in  consequence.  He  thinks 
the  income  quite  large  enough  (he 
is  a  simple  creature),  and  begged 
me  to  persuade  you  that  it  was. 
'  Donald's  terribly  proud,'  he  said, 
'  and  he  thinks  that  to  ask  an  earl's 
daughter  to  marry  him  on  £500 
a-year  would  be  like  asking  her  to 
live  in  a  poorhouse.  I  confess,' 
said  the  good  Captain,  '  I  can't  see 
it ;  if  the  girl  likes  him,  as  she  does, 
she  likes  him  for  himself,  not  for 
his  money.'    That's  all  very  sensi- 
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ble,  my  dear,  of  course,  but  I  agree 
with  you,  and  I  like  your  pride. 
Blood  is  blood,  and  rank  is  rank, 
and  much  is  due  to  it  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  such  a  mar- 
riage on  such  a  paltry  income ;  and 
even  the  good  Captain  came  to  see 
it." 

"Yes,  yes,  aunt;  I  know  that, 
and  therefore  let  us  change  the 
subject — ^how  are  the  canaries  1 " 

"  No,  Donald  —  and  I'm  not 
pleased  with  you  about  this — you 
hurt  me  by  your  distrust  in  me. 
You  know  how  I  have  always 
loved  you  1 " 

"  That  I  do,  aunt,  and  I'm  sure 
I  meant  no  unldndness." 

"Well,  why  not  have  come  to 
me  and  said,  *  I'm  in  distress,  help 
me'l" 

"  I'm  not  a  beggar." 

"  Beggar  1  there's  your  pride 
again!  but  I  like  it.  Still  you 
know  I'm  your  aunt,  and  well  off ; 
and  to  whom  should  you  go,  if  not 
to  me  1 " 

"  I  never  meant  to  go  to  any 
one." 

"  I  know  that,  and  good  Captain 
Barridge  said,  in  his  droll  way, 
'  I've  more  money  than  is  good  for 
me,  ma'am,  and  I  vow  to  you,  if  it 
wasn't  for  fear  of  Donald  finding 
it  out,  I  would  anonymously  settle 
a  thousand  a -year  on  him,  and 
make  him  jolly,  for  I  like  him  bet- 
ter than  myself,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  see  him  broken-hearted;  but 
he's  so  proud — he  would  shoot  me 
like  a  dog,  ma'am,  if  he  discovered 
it.'  A  noble  fellow  he  is  !  but  do 
you  think  your  aunt,  who  has 
known  you  since  you  were  teeth- 
ing, is  going  to  be  outdone  by  a 
stranger  ?    Never  ! " 

What  unsuspected  depths  of  cun- 
ning and  finesse  this  serpent  Dolly 
had  discovered  !  It  was  awful ! 
I  felt  deeply  ashamed  of  the — of 
the — ^well,  after  all,  it  was  neither 
a  fraud  nor  a  deception — ^it  was 
only  a  little — say  diplomacy. 

"Now,  Donald,  I've  not  had 
time  to  arrange  my  ideas,  of  course. 


but  it  just  flashed  across  my  mind 
how  delightful  it  would  be  if  you 
and  dear  Rose"  (here  was  a  boldish 
flight  of  anticipation !  )  "  were  to 
come  and  live  with  me !  That 
would  settle  all  difficulties.  My 
establishment  would  be  useful  to 
you ;  and  your  society  and  that  of 
your  friends  would  be  delightful 
to  me.  I  would  adopt  you,  Do- 
nald, you  and  dear  Rose,  and  all 
your  children  ! "  And  the  good 
lady  looked  wistfully  at  me.  There 
must  be  a  grain  of  self,  I  suppose, 
in  the  purest  benevolence,  and  I 
can't  help  suspecting  that  at  this 
moment  there  flashed  across  my 
aunt's  mind  the  vision  of  an  entree 
into  circles  whence  she  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  Lady  St  Ubbs  and 
other  her  existing  deities  standing 
outside  in  the  dark—envious  but 
impotent 

"  No,  aunt,"  I  replied  ;  "  your 
kindness  is  above  anything  I  ever 
dreamt  of  ;  but  that  would  be  too 
much.  Even  if  everything  else 
suited,  it  would  never  do  to  ingraft 
a  young  establishment,  with  all  its 
newfangled  dissipated  ways,  upon 
your  well-ordered  household.  Your 
old  servants "  (this  was  her  weak 
point)  "  would  rebel  to  a  certainty. 
Besides,  I  could  not  give  up  my 
profession;  though,  depend  upon 
it,  aunt,  if  ever  I  have  income 
enough  to  marry,  I  would  wish 
that  we  might  be  as  much  with 
you  as  possible.  There  is  no  one 
from  whom  a  young  wife  could  de- 
rive greater  advantage  than  my 
dear  good  kind  aunt  Blogg."  I 
spoke  with  enthusiasm — her  kind- 
ness carried  me  away  into  the  hy- 
perbolical, I  fancy  ;  but  I  believe  I 
spoke  out  of  true  heart  She  was 
a  good  old  soul. 

"Well,  Donald,"  she  rejoined, 
"  if  we  can't  have  a  joint  establish- 
ment, you  shall  have  one  of  your 
own.  As  to  income,  just  refer  his 
lordship  to  my  solicitor,  and  I 
think  he'll  be  satisfied.  And  now, 
my  dear,  are  you  happy  9  " 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
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yoa,  aunt ;  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  take  this  from  you.  I  should 
feel  like  a  robber/' 

«  Donald,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  if 
yoQ  breathe  such  an  idea  again,  I 
shall  fancy  you  care  more  for  yonr 
childish  pride  than  for  Lady  Rose, 
and  that  yon  are  too  selfish  to  give 
me  the  happiness  of  helping  you  to 
be  happy."    . 

Here  was  an  irresistible  argu- 
ment—at all  events  I  couldn't  re* 
sist  it,  and  I  left  the  Hotel  Biogg 
treading  upon  air. 

When  I  found  Adolphns  at  the 
Club,  he  looked  guilty,  and  en- 
sconced himself  behind  a  large 
glass  of  sherry. 

"  Oh  you  scoundrel ! "  I  cried  ; 
"oh  you  deep  designing  villain!" 
but  Burridge  saw  by  my  face  that 
he  was  considered  a  benefactor. 

"  Is  it  all  square,  old  boy  ? ''  he 
said,  eagerly. 

"  All  square,  Dolly ;  but  it  was 
infamous  of  you  to  play  on  the  old 
lady's  feelings.  You  are  a  serpent, 
Adolphus,  the  most  brazen  of  ser- 
pents." 

"Upon  my  life,  I  said  nothing 


I  didn't  mean,  except  about  your 
aant  being  still  a  pretty  girl,  and 
about  your  living  on  five  hundred 
a-year.  She's  a  good  soul,  Donald 
— a  regular  trump ;  but  do  you 
know  she  has  some  awfully  queer 
notions  1 " 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  Dolly." 

"  Yes,  devilish  odd,  about  rank 
and  big -wigs,  and  so  on.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  your  children 
would  have  any  sort  of  handles  to 
their  names.  I  said  certainly,  but 
that  I  wasn't  quite  sure  what.  I 
thought  of  telling  her  the  eldest 
son  would  be  a  baronet,  and  the 
younger  children,  male  and  female, 
C.B/&  I  think  she  would  have 
believed  it ;  upon  my  life,  I  believe 
she  would." 

"Perhaps,  but  I'm  glad  you 
didn't.  She's  been  tremendously 
kind." 

"  So  she  has,  Qod  bless  her !  See 
me  through  another  glass  of  sher- 
ry, and  we'll  drink  her  health. 
The  Scalper  missed  a  right  good 
wife  at  all  events,  whatever  her 
beauty  may  have  been.  Here's  to 
herl" 
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All  the  States  of  Europe  are 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  their 
military  exoenditure,  and  are  strain- 
ing themselves  to  keep  up  military 
establishments  so  enormous  that 
it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  a 
war,  which  would  decide  once  for 
all  the  questions  now  at  issue  in 
Europe,  would  not  be  the  best  thing 
which  could  happen,  —  as,  these 
questions  once  decided — and  by  the 
sword  sooner  or  later  they  will  be 
decided — then  the  armies  of  the 
different  nations  would  sink  down 
to  their  normal  condition,  and  the 
overtaxed  peoples  would  breathe 
again. 

In  our  own  country  the  question 
of  army  expenditure  has  assumed 
great  proportions;  and,  under  a 
Ministry  pledged  to  extensive  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  of  the  warlike 
departments,  the  principles  upon 
which  our  land-forces  are  kept  up, 
and  can  be  reduced  or  increased, 
have  become  large  and  very  inter- 
esting ones. 

In  entering  upon  this  subject,  it 
must  at  once  strike  the  most  casual 
observer  that  our  army  is  main- 
tained at  a  cost  relatively  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
Continental  Powers.  Now  the 
causes  which  induce  this  are  per- 
manent, and  cannot  be  reversed. 
1.  The  rate  of  living  and  the 
standard  of  living  are  both  much 
higher  in  this  country  than  abroad, 
so  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  daily 
subsistence  of  each  individual  sol- 
dier is  much  greater  here  than 
there.  But,  2.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  difference  is,  that  our  army  is 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
whilst  that  of  all  Continental  States 
is  formed  by  the  conscription. 
Thus  we  have  to  bid  for  our  sol- 
diers in  the  open  labour  market  in 
competition  with  our  own  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  Foreign 
States,  drawing  their  men  from 
forced  levies,  obtain  them  without 


any  competition,  and  have  only  to 
pay  them  the  lowest  rate  of  wages 
consistent  with  their  physical  well- 
being.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
cause  alone  doubles  the  expense  of 
our  army  as  compared  with  that  of 
those  founded  on  the  conscription. 
Now  it  may  be  looked  on  as  quite 
certain  that  we  will  never  consent 
to  a  conscription  in  this  countiy, 
and  it  is  therefore  equally  certain 
that  we  must,  without  grumbling, 
be  prepared  to  pay  twice  as  much 
for  every  10,000  men  we  keep  in 
arms  as  France,  Russia,  or  Austria. 
It  is  the  premium  we  give  for  the 
eigoyment  of  our  liberty  in  this 
respect  And,  like  a  great  many 
other  enjoyments,  it  must  be  bought 
at  a  high  price. 

But,  the  relative  cost  of  the  army 
being  thus  disposed  of,  there  comes 
the  question  of  the  actual  cost. 
How  does  our  army  come  to  cost 
so  much  more  now  than  a  similar 
force  did  in  times  past — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  this  country  before  the 
Crimean  war?  1.  The  great  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  influx  of  gold 
since  the  gold  discoveries  has 
caused  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
marked  by  a  general  rise  of  prices, 
which  makes  the  cost,  measured  in 
money,  of  maintaining  a  soldier, 
much  greater  now  than  it  was 
then. 

2.  The  attention  of  men  beinc 
turned  to  matters  warlike,  has  led 
to  a  number  of  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions in  the  arms,  munitions, 
and  defences  of  war,  which  give  in- 
creased power,  but  at  the  price  of 
an  enormously-increased  expendi- 
ture. Compare  the  cost  of  the  old 
musket  and  the  new  Snider  rifle, 
or  an  old  nine-pounder  smooth-bore 
and  a  new  nine-pounder  Armstrong 
gun,  and  this  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent. In  the  cost  of  the  am- 
munition for  these  the  difference 
of  price  is  quite  as  great  And  the 
expense  of  defensive  works,  from 
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the  great  and  iocreasing  i>ower  in 
the  weapons  of  offence  brought 
against  iSiem,  has  increased  in  an 
enonnous  ratio  also.  But  it  will 
be  said  that  this  very  increase  of 
power  will  enable  a  smaller  number 
of  men  to  do  the  work  of  a  greater, 
and,  therefore,  that  you  may  safely 
diminish  in  numbers  as  you  increase 
in  efficiency.  Now  this  would  hold 
good  if  other  nations  did  not  adopt 
these  discoveries  as  well  as  our- 
selves, but  not  if  they  did.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  quite  true  that 
5000  British  soldiers,  armed  with 
all  the  most  improved  weapons, 
and  fully  trained  to  their  use, 
would  be  more  than  equal  to 
10,000  men  armed  with  the  old 
arms;  but  5000  British  soldiers 
would  not  be  more  than  a  match 
for  an  equal  number  of  French  or 
Prussians  equally  wdl  armed  and 
trained.  The  relative  power  of 
soldiers  does  not  increase  with  the 
increase  of  their  effective^  power  if 
the  effective  power  of  tfieir  oppo- 
nents has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.  Austria  was  economical  in 
her  arms  and  training,  and  she 
was  trampled  down  by  Prussia  in  a 
ten-days'  campaign. 

3.  Fine,  complicated,  and  power- 
ful *arms  require,  to  develop  their 
power,  a  vast  increase  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  men  who 
are  to  use  them.  Hence  the  in- 
creased expense  necessitated  by 
the  establishment  of  schools  of 
musketry  and  gunnery,  and  the 
greater  attention  devoted  to  in- 
struction both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  these  points. 

4.  The  experience  acquired  from 
the  result  of  the  Crimean  war  has 
shown  the  absolute  necessity  of 
staff  and  supply  departments  being 
organimd  and  trained  in  time  of 
peace  adequate  to  the  teante  of  an 
army  suddenly  called  into  the  field. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
great  result,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  which  we  derived  from  that 
hard  struggle.  If  the  battalions  of 
an  army  are  its  flesh,  the  staff  and 
supply  departments  are  its  muscles 


and  its  bones  —  and  the  flesh  is 
of  no  use  without  the  muscles 
and  bones.  Moreover,  muscles 
and  bones  are  of  much  slower 
growth  than  flesh.  This  was  se- 
verely felt  in  our  first  Crimean 
campaign.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  an  army  sent  into  the  field 
without  efficient  and  thoroughly 
well  organised,  and  long  previously 
trained,  staff  and  supply  depart- 
ments, is  an  army  "  foredoomed  to 
dogs  and  vultures ; "  and  that  no 
expenditure  at  the  moment,  however 
lavish,  can  supply  these  vHxnts  or 
avert  thit  doom,  '  The  parsimony 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  command  practically 
abolished  any  supply  department 
for  our  troops  at  home,  and  kept 
up  a  staff  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
wants  of  a  field  army.  Consequent- 
ly, the  instant  the  real  strain  of  a 
campaign  in  the  field  came  upon 
our  force,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
perished.  Our  army  which  was  en- 
rolled in  1854  was  a  collection  of 
magnificent  isolated  battalions  — 
the  finest  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced— ^but  they  were  bound  toge- 
ther by  a  rope  of  sand.  Irresistible 
on  the  battle-field,  they  melted  away 
like  snow  before  the  first  touch  of 
the  hardships  and  inclemencies  of 
winter.  And  their  loss  was  the 
direct,  necessary,  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  ignorant  econ- 
omy of  the  Parliament  of  Britain. 
This  was  the  great  lesson  which 
the  Crimean  war  taught  this  coun- 
try, and  we  fear  it  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  from  the  minds  of  our 
legislators.  The  brilliant  result  of 
the  Chinese  and  Abyssinian  cam- 
paigns are  striking  examples  of  the 
opposite  system. 

We  are  inclined  to  insist  the  more 
stron^y  upon  this  point,  because 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  here 
that  unpractical  economists  always 
endeavour  to  effect  a  reduction  in 
the  army  establishment  And  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  should  be  so ;  for, 
looking  at  the  army  simply  as  it 
actually  stands  in  time  of  peace, 
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it  can  nlwajB  be  prored,  in  tbe 
most  convincing  manner,  tbat  the 
different  battalions  of  which  it  u 
composed  could  be  kept  np  with 
far  greater  economy  without  any 
staff  or  supply  department  at  alL 

Divisiomd  and  brigade  oigamsa- 
tion  does  not  seem  a  necessi^  to  a 
battalion  regarded  as  a  unit,  aifd 
it  is  always  disliked  by  command- 
ing officers.  The  steed  is  seldom 
in  love  with  the  reins  and  the  bit. 
Contractors  will  supply  all  the 
wants  of  such  a  battalion  at  much 
less  cost  than  a  complicated  ad- 
miniBtrative  organisation.  It  is 
only  when  these  isolated  battalions 
come  to  be  massed  together  as  a 
movable  army  that  the  utter  and 
complete  breidc-down  in  such  a  sys- 
tem is  apparent  Then,  indeed,  it  i» 
complete ;  but  this  does  not  come 
under  the  eye  of  the  financial  re- 
former during  peace.  He  looks  to 
the  present  and  immediate  necessi- 
ties of  such  and  such  a  number  of 
regiments,  and  he  proves,  in  the 
most  triumphant  manner  (amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  House),  that  there 
are  gross  extravagances  in  the  main- 
tenance of  overgrown  and  use- 
less staff  and  supply  departments, 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  cut  down, 
with  great  relief  to  the  tax-payer, 
and  no  detriment  to  the  soldier. 
He  does  not  allude  to  the  long  rows 
of  green  mounds  in  the  quiet  grave- 
yards hard  by  Sebastopol,  where 
this  same  system  which  he  is  com- 
mending has  laid,  in  its  still  abode, 
an  army,  rank  and  file. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  staff 
and  supply  departments,  to  be  pro- 
perly organised,  should,  during 
peace  time,  be  greatly  in  exceu  of 
thai  required  for  the  force  on  the 
peace  establukment^  iMscause  they 
should  be  able  at  once  to  f  umiBh  the 
organisation  necessary  for  the  same 
force  on  the  war  footing.  To  apply 
this :  We  may  put  down  30,000 
men  as  the  amount  of  force,  in  case 
of  foreign  war,  which  this  country 
ought  to  be  able  to  embark  at  once, 
send  abroad,  and  maiwlain  there. 
Our  peace  staff  and  suppjy  depart- 


ments ahoold  therefore  be  so  organ* 
ised  that  they  could  instantlyfumish 
the  number  of  fully-trained  officers 
requited  in  their  respective  branches 
for  such  a  full  force,  together  with 
that  of  the  regular  and  reserve 
forces  embodied  at  home  and  need- 
ed to  keep  it  at  its  full  strength, 
and  adequately  to  garrison  this 
island  and  the  colonies.  In  case 
of  invasion  we  should  be  able  at 
once  to  put  in  the  field,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  organieaiioti^  100,000  regu- 
lars and  militia.  These  are  the  real 
tests  by  which  to  try  the  adequacy 
or  inadequacy  of  a  peace  staff  and 
supply  organisation.  If  it  is  in 
excess  of  these  requirements  it  is 
too  large— if  under  it,  too  small; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  none  but 
those  long  and  lughly  trained  in 
such  duties  can  with  wifety  be  em- 
ployed upon  them  when  the  time 
of  trial  comes. 

The  necessity  of  some  such  or- 
ganisation was  fully  recognised  at 
the  dose  of  the  Crimean  war ;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  camps  of 
Aldershot,  the  Curragh,  and  Shom- 
cliff,  with  a  considerable  change  in 
our  staff  system,  and  the  formation 
of  the  military  train  as  a  permanent 
corps,  was  the  result  This,  of  course, 
increased  the  estimates;  and  year 
by  year  the  financial  pruning-hook 
is  being  applied  in  this  direction  as 
the  lessons  of  the  past  fade  away 
from  the  minds  of  a  generation 
plunged  in  the  strife  and  whirl  of 
the  present 

y  There  is  a  great  military  question 
now  agitating  more  or  less  all  the 
States  of  Europe,  and  until  we  make 
up  our  minds  upon  it,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  arrange  upon  a  definite 
and  consistent  plan  our  military 
system.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
form  it  is  this :  What  sort  of  an 
army  do  we  want  9  do  we  wish  one 
compcMsed  of  disciplined  soldiers  or 
of  drilled  citizens  9  do  we  wish  our 
army  to  be  composed  of  a  compara- 
tively small  force  of  highly  trained 
and  disciplined  professional  sol- 
diers, or  would  we  prefer  a  large 
force  of  well-drilled  citizen  soldieral 
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Tbis  question  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
'whole  military  system,  and  its  solu- 
tion altogether  depends  on  whether 
we  seek  in  our  soldiers  for  drill 
alone,  or  for  discipline  as  well  as 
drilL  The  one  is  a  training  of  body, 
the  other  ia  a  habit  of  mind;  the 
one  can  be  acquired  in  a  few 
months — ^tbe  other  is  the  result  of 
long  years  of  service.  The  citizen 
can  make  a  good  soldier  in  the  one 
case — he  must  cease  to  be  a  citizen 
before  he  can  become  a  soldier  in 
the  other. 

Discipline  is  the  distinctive  mark 
which  separates  the  young  from  the 
old  soldier.  It  is  the  habit  of  mind 
produced  by  long  training  and  se- 
paration from  the  interests  and 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  world 
at  large.  When  the  soldier  has  come 
to  rank  the  honour  of  his  corps 
above  all  else,  when  public  opinion 
has  become  to  him  the  voice  of  his 
comrades,  when  obedience  to  supe- 
rior authority  is  a  condition  of  his 
being,  and  submission  to  his  officers 
a  law  of  his  nature — in  other  words, 
when  the  army  has  become  his  home, 
and  the  discharge  of  its  duties  his 
highest  earthly  object — then,  and 
not  till  then,  he  has  become  a  soldier 
in  this  sense. 

Drill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
bodily  exerdse.  That  amount  of  it 
which  the  common  soldier  requires 
to  know  in  order  to  execute  all  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  drill-book  any 
intelligent  man  can  learn  in  a  few 
months.  If  it  is  all  that  is  required, 
carefnUy- trained  volunteers  may 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon  in  a  year,  and 
the  military  experience  of  all  gen- 
erals in  all  ages  is  a  myth  and  a 
delusion. 

For  it  is  remarkable  that  all 
commanders  experienced  in  war 
have  come  to  value  old  and  tried 


regiments  in  a  way  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numerical 
force  and  their  apparent  physical 
power.  Take  two  regiments — one 
young  and  newly  raised,  under  a 
smart  colonel  and  an  active  adju- 
tant. In  a  year  it  may  work  beau- 
tifully, drill  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  be  a  very  model  of  smart- 
ness on  parade.  Take  another,  an 
old  regiment,  with  old  traditions 
and  an  old  name,  under  a  command- 
ing officer  who  has  grown  grey  in 
the  service,  filled  with  men  who 
have  been  years  in  arms.  It  will 
very  likely  move  less  smartly  in 
the  field,  be  not  so  well  turned  out 
on  parade,  and  will  certainly  be 
more  given  to  grumbling  in  quar- 
ters; but  is  there  any  man  who 
has  ever  led  men  to  war  who 
would  not  prefer  one  regiment  like 
the  last  to  three  Hke  the  first)* 
Yet  the  last  has  probably  less  phy- 
sical force  than  the  first.  But 
Napoleon  has  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  "  moral  is  to  physical  power  as 
three  to  one  in  war.''  A  regiment 
of  old  soldiers  has  the  "priceless 
heritage"  of  that  thorough  confi- 
dence in  itself  which  the  experience 
of  long  years  alone  can  give.  Such 
a  regiment  will  neither  be  led  away 
by  any  burst  of  undisciplined  valour 
or  stricken  by  any  sudden  access  of 
panic -fear.  What  man  can  do 
against  lus  fellow-men  in  war  it 
will  do ;  and  its  commander  knows 
exacUy,  and  can  rely  with  a  sure 
trust  on,  the  war-power  of  the  en- 
gine he  is  employing. 

And  this  it  is  which  explains 
what  is  a  thing  so  hard  for  any  one 
not  a  soldier  to  comprehend — the 
value  of  discipline,  as  apart  from 
actual  experience,  in  war.  Any 
one  can  understand  that  a  regiment 
experienced  in  actual  war  is  supe- 
rior to  a  regiment  which  has  never 


•  It  was  the  fate  of  the  writer  to  be  once  with  one  of  England's  greatest  soldiers, 
now  no  more,  in  a  distant  land  daring  the  mutiny  of  an  army  and  the  reTolt  of  a 
people,  and  nothing  stmck  him  so  much  as  the  deep  anxiety  of  that  veteran  chief, 
who  had  literally  grown  grey  in  war,  to  obtain  even  one  regiment  of  old  soldiers 
whom  he  knew  and  on  whom  he  could  thoroughly  rely,  and  the  perfect  tranquillity 
which  came  over  him  when  he  did  obtain  it 
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been  in  action;  but  few  can  be- 
lieve that  a  regiment  of  veterans 
who  have  never  seen  a  shot  fired 
will  soon  become  infinitely  more 
valuable  and  trustworthy  than  a 
regiment  of  young  soldiers  who 
have  gone  through  a  campaign. 
The  reason  is  clear :  warlike  expe- 
rience is  quickly  gained  in  actual  ser- 
vice, and  then  the  superiority  of 
the  one  corps  to  the  other  in  disci- 
pline remains  unchanged.  Of  two 
regiments  equal  in  ducipline,  that 
which  has  the  greatest  actual  expe- 
rience in  the  fic^d  will  generally  be 
the  best ;  but  an  old  untried  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  speedily 
come  to  assert  its  superiority  over 
a  young  and  tried  regiment  The 
moral  cohesion  of  the  one  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the 
other. 

History  teems  with  proofs  of 
this,  and  it  explains  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  fact,  that  in  nearly  all 
prolonged  wars  the  fighting  is  more 
severe  in  the  early  years  than  the 
late  ones;  because,  though  the 
value  of  the  disciplined  soldier  goes 
on  increasing  with  his  actual  expe- 
rience, yet  the  loss  in  the  field  be- 
comes generally  so  great  that  every 
year  the  proportion  of  recruits  and 
young  soldiers  in  the  ranks  in- 
creases, and  with  that  increase  the 
fighting  powers  of  the  regiments 
diminish.  A  few  examples  will 
clearly  show  this.  In  the  seven 
years'  war  the  highly-trained  Prus- 
sian army  with  which  Frederick  the 
Great  entered  on  the  contest  gradu- 
ally became  expended,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  this  degradation,  and  the 
effect  of  the  influx  of  young  troops 
into  the  ranks,  is  marked,  year  by 
year,  by  the  less  and  less  desperate 
nature  of  the  battles  which  took 
place.  Napoleon's  campaigns  give 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  same 
thing.     The   army  of  Austerlitz, 


fresh  from  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 
was  the  finest  and  best  he  ever 
commanded.  The  heavy  losses  of 
the  winter  campaign  of  Eylau  first 
sensibly  diminished  its  value ;  every 
succeeding  campaign  saw  this  pro- 
cess increasing ;  the  Moscow  retreat 
brought  it  to  a  climax;  and  tiie 
marked  inferiority  of  both  the 
fighting  and  marching  power  of  the 
young  imperial  levies  of  1813-14  is 
painfully  apparent  to  every  one 
who  has  studied  the  subject  Not 
all  his  strategical  genius  could  cover 
this  inherent  defect  in  his  troops, 
and  nothing  but  the  rawness  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Allied  ranks  en- 
abled him  to  prolong  the  contest  as 
he  did  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  did 
such  great  things  with  young  troops 
as  Napoleon,  but  no  one  ever  was 
so  thoroughly  aware  of  their  marked 
inferiority  to  old  soldiers  as  he.* 
Any  one  who  would  convince  him- 
self of  this  has  only  to  read  his  cor* 
respondence  at  the  time  of  the 
English  expedition  to  Walcheren — 
to  mark  the  extraordinary  care  he 
ever  took  to  preserve  his  great  re- 
serve of  veterans,  the  Guard — and 
to  remember  his  words,  that  it  was 
not  the  innumerable  levies  of  the 
Convention,  but  the  80,000  old 
troops  of  the  monarchy,  who  saved 
France  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
Revolution.  To  take  one  more 
example  nearer  home.  What  but 
this  can  explain  the  singular  differ- 
ence between  the  desperate  courage 
of  the  English  soldiers  at  the  Alma 
and  Inkermann,  and  the  compara- 
tively feeble  efforts  they  made  on 
the  18th  June  and  the  8th  Septem- 
ber 1856 1  Of  course  where  the  ex- 
penditure of  life  in  war  is  not  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  influx  of  young 
soldiers  into  the  ranks  to  be  txeea- 
tivey  then  the  reverm  is  ike  case.  The 
value  of  the  regiments,  from  their 
greater  experience,  rises  every  day. 


*  The  extracts  from  Napoleon's  correspoDdence  given  in  Thiers's  History  fully 
demonstrate  this ;  and  that  author  develops  with  care  the  gradnal  deterioration  of 
the  French  army  which  accompanied  the  increase  of  the  Empire,  from  the  greater 
admixture  of  young  soldiers  and  foreign  troops  which  necessarily  accompanied  that 
extension. 
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This  took  place  in  the  Duke  of 
Weliington's  Peninsular  army. 
From  the  great  care  the  Duke  took 
of  his  troops,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty the  English  experienced  in 
getting  recruits,  the  losses  they  ex- 
perienced never  lessened  their  fights 
ing  power ;  on  the  contrary,  it  went 
on  always  increasing,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  war  they  became  that 
small  but  tried  force  with  which 
that  great  Commander  said  "he 
could  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing." 

/But  this  is  not  the  fashionable 
doctrine  of  the  day.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  all  an  old-world  prejudice, 
that  any  one  can  learn  the  soldier's 
trade  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  most, 
and  that  the  great  thing  is  to  fol- 
low the  so-called  Prussian  model — 
to  discourage  long  enlistments,  old 
soldiers,  and  a  professional  army; 
to  have,  on  the  contrary,  very  short 
enlistments,  and  new  men  constant- 
ly passing  into  and  out  of  the  ranks, 
so  that  as  large  a  portion  as  possible 
of  the  citizens  may  have  passed 
through  the  line,  and  thus  be  avail- 
able for  war  if  wanted :  and  the 
examples  of  the  civil  war  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  campaign  of  Sadowa 
an  confidently  referred  to  for  proof. 
yNoWf  let  us  pause  on  these  ex- 
amples for  a  moment  And  first 
with  ^regard  to  the  war  in  North 
America.  As  this  was  a  contest 
between  armies  equally  newly  rais- 
ed, and  equally  destitute  of  any 
appreciable  number  of  old  soldiers, 
it  cannot  help  towards  a  solution 
of  this  question.  But  it  may  safe- 
ly be  said  that  the  volunteer  or 
raw-troop  system  came  to  a  reduc- 
tto  ad  ahsurdum  at  Bull's  Bun. 
For  there  two  armies,  each  in  the 
infancy  of  their  organisation,  came 
into. collision,  and  they  were  in 
such  a  state  of  tactical  helplessness, 


that  when  the  one  ran  away  the 
other  could  not  be  trusted  by  its 
own  officers  to  follow !  As  the  war 
went  on  the  fighting  powers  of  the 
forces  on  both  sides  rapidly  increas- 
ed, and  some  of  the  most  hard 
fought  contests  of  the  age  occurred 
ere  its  close.  But  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  the  superior  military  sys- 
tem of  the  Confederates  always 
gave  their  men,  when  in  anything 
like  equal  numbeis,  a  marked  supe- 
riority over  their  opponents.  For 
the  conscription  being  early  enforc- 
ed on  the  Confederate  side,  the 
recruits  were  poured  into  the  thin- 
ned ranks  of  the  old  regiments,  and 
reaped  the  full  benefit  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  experience  of  the  old 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  soldiers  remaining.  But  on 
the  side  of  the  Federak,  from  the 
volunteer  system  being  the  only 
one  applicable  to  existing  circum- 
stances, recruits  were  not  forwarded 
to  fill  up  the  exhausted  ranks  of 
existing  corps,  but  were  enrolled 
into  new  battalions,  who  were  sent 
to  the  front  They,  in  turn,  dwin- 
dled down,  and  were  reinforced  by 
fresh- raised  battalions  from  the 
rear.  Thus  it  was  longer,  on  their 
side,  before  the  power  of  discipline 
and  experience  penetrated  into  and 
leavened  the  whole  mass.  So  fully 
was  this  recognised  by  (}enend 
Orant,  that  his  great  campaign 
against  Lee  was  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  he  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  beaten  in  every  action, 
but  that  his  numerical  superiority 
was  so  great  that  he  could  afford  to 
lose  three  men  for  every  one  of  his 
opponent's;  and  thus,  by  repeated 
indecisive  actions,  woidd  wear  them 
down  till  they  coUapsed  from  sheer 
want  of  numbers  before  the  impact 
of  the  dense  masses  gathered  round 
his  banners.*    Thus  though,  from 


*  There  are  few  more  interesting  stndtes  to  a  soldier  than  the  able  manner  in 
which  Qrant  fonsht  Lee  on  the  lines  before  Petersbnrff.  Basing  his  plan  on  the 
nnmerical  superiority,  but  inferior  fighting  powers,  of  his  ereat  army  to  that  of 
Lee's  wasted  ranks,  be  maintained  a  steady  pressure  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
Confederate  lines,  whilst  he  ke^t  constantly  throwing  a  large  force  forward  from  his 
left  round  their  right    To  avoid  being  outflanked,  the  Confederate  general  had  to 
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both  annies  growing  up  alongside 
of  one  another,  thia  contest  is  not 
conclusive  as  to  the  question  we 
are  considering^  it  is  yet  important 
to  remark  that,  until  the  end,  the 
actual  fighting  power  of  equal  num- 
bers remained  decisively  on  the  side 
which  adopted  the  best  military 
organisation.  It  is  abo  a  mark- 
worthy  circumstance,  that  the  plan 
of  Yoiunteer  generals  so  much  in 
YOgue,  particularly  on  the  Northern 
side,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest — of  whom  lawyer  Butler  is 
the  representatiye  type — was  al- 
most entirely  abandoned  ere  the 
strife  ceased,  and  that  both  sides 
alike  came  to  be  commanded  by 
the  regular  officers  of  the  old  Unit- 
ed States  standing  army,  trained  at 
the  admirable  military  academy  at 
West  Point 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  Pmsso- 
Austrian  war.  This  is  usually  ap- 
pealed to  as  the  proof  that  the  days 
of  long-trained  armies  are  past,  and 
that  decisive  success  can  best  be  pro- 
cured by  the  landwehr  system.  As 
the  campaign  of  Sadowa  was  as  de- 
cisive in  its  results  as  that  of  Jena, 
and  as  the  Prussian  army  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  perfectly  organ- 
ised force,  and  the  cheapest  in 
Europe,  it  becomes  very  important 
to  examine  this  matter  thoroughly. 
We  will,  therefore,  inquire,  1.  Was 
it  the  landwehr  system,  $0  called  in 
iikia  country^  on  which  the  Prussian 
army  was  organised  in  this  cam- 
paign) 2.  What  was  the  system 
actually  adopted  for  Prussia  t  3. 
What  lessons  does  the  campaign 
of  Sadowa  really  teach  %  A.  What 
are  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
present  Prussian  military  organisa- 
tion) 

1.  The  old  landwehr  system  of 
Prussia,  and  the  one  which  goes  by 
that  name  in  this  country,  origin- 
ally framed  during  the  subjection 
of  that  power  to  Napoleon,  and  de- 
veloped to  its  highest  point  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1813-14,  may 


be  briefly  described  as  follows :  Two 
years  was  the  period  each  soldier 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army.  When  this  training  was  over 
he  passed  for  a  time  into  the  re- 
serve, and  after  that  into  the  land- 
wehr. The  men  were  furnished 
by  the  conscription.  The  reserve 
and  landwehr  were  only  perma* 
nently  embodied  in  time  of  war ; 
but  they  were  called  out  for  some 
days*  training  each  year.  This  or- 
ganisation was  complete.  Under  it 
no  man  could  be  in  their  ranks  who 
had  not  served  for  two  years  in  the 
regular  army.  When  war  was  de* 
clared,  the  reserve  and  landwehr 
were  odled  out,  and — here  wot  the 
dUtincUve/ecUure  ofthU  eyttem — ^the 
field  army  was  composed  of  equal 
numbere  of  the  landwehr  and  the 
reyularSf  there  being  a  brigade  of 
each  in  each  division.  This  system 
was,  after  the  long  peace,  tried  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  Baden  campaign  of 
1 84S-49.  The  results  were  eminent- 
ly unsatisfactory.  The  landwehr 
were  found  unsuited  for  active  ser- 
vice in  the  field.  And  in  after  years, 
when  Prussia  formed  those  ambi- 
tious views  which  have  since  been 
fulfilled,  and  prepared  to  risk  that 
great  contest  in  the  field  which  cul- 
minated in  the  fight  of  Sadowa,  her 
astute  and  able  nulitaiy  admimstra- 
tors  determined  at  all  risks  to  alter 
this  war  organisation.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  do  this  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner  by  the  action  of  Par- 
liament ;  but,  owing  to  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  Liberal 
party,  who  clung  to  short  enlist- 
ment, and  the  equal  employment  of 
the  landwehr  in  the  field,  the  at- 
tempt failed.  So  satisfied,  however, 
were  the  Prussian  military  author- 
ities as  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
landwehr  system,  that,  rather  than 
go  to  war  with  an  army  so  compos- 
ed, the  King  preferred  to  risk  the 
very  existence  of  his  crown  in  a 
contest  with  the  popular  assembly ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  every  principle 


extend  his  already  attenuated  line  to  his  right,  nntil  at  last  it  became  a  mere  thread 
in  the  centre,  through  which  Grant's  colnmna  burst  by  their  mere  weight 
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of  constitutional  QoTerDment,  to 
adopt,  by  an  exercise  of  despotic 
anthority,  that  organisation  on 
which  the  Prussian  army  is  now 
iMtsed. 

Y  2.  Ezi>erience  had  convinced  Bis- 
mark  and  Yon  Moltke  that  two 
years  was  too  short  a  time  in  which 
to  train  soldiers ;  that  the  landwehr 
could  not  with  safety  be  employed 
in  the  field,  and  that  therefore  the 
regular  army  must  be  so  organised 
as  to  be  able  to  do  the  whdefighting 
itself.  With  these  objects  the  fol- 
lowing system  was  established  in 
1859 :  The  conscripts  were  all  re- 
quired to  serve  for  three  years  in 
the  regular  army ;  they  then  passed 
for  five  years  into  the  reserve,  and 
finally  for  eleven  years  into  the  land- 
wehr. The  infantry  battalion  in 
time  of  peace  consisted  of  500  men, 
divided  into  four  companies ;  in 
time  of  war  the  number  of  companies 
remained  the  same,  but  the  strength 
was  doubled  by  recalling  to  its 
ranks  500of  those  men  who  belonged 
to  the  reserve.  The  conscription 
enabled  all  the  men  of  a  regiment 
to  be  drawn  from  one  district :  each 
re^ment  and  battalion  of  the  line 
had  a  corresponding  local  land- 
wehr force  into  which  its  men 
passed  when  discharged  from  the 
reserve.  Thus  the  men  once 
draum  as  conscripts  always  serv- 
ed- together — ^first  in  the  regular 
army,  then  in  the  reserve,  and 
finally  in  the  landwehr ;  and  when 
the  regular  battalion  was  doubled 
for  war  by  calling  in  its  reserve 
men,  these  returned  together  into 
the  ranks  of  their  old  corps,  to  serve 
imder  the  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  by  whom  they  were 
trained,and  with  comrades  to  whom 
they  were  known.  This  is  the  ad- 
mirable point  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, and  the  one  which  gives  tJuU 
discipline  and  solidity  to  their  in- 
fant^ which  at  first  sight  appears 
so  wonderful     The   increase    in 


numbers  which  this  change  gave  to 
the  Prussian  army  enabled  it  to 
undertake  the  whole  field  duties. 
The  landwehr,  in  place  of  going  to 
battle  along  with  the  regulars,  were 
to  be  employed  solely  in  furnish- 
ing the  garrisons,  and  keeping  up 
the  communications  required  to 
permit  the  whole  line  regiments 
to  go  to  the  front  The  regular 
battalions  were  to  be  kept  up  at 
their  full  war  strength  by  the 
formation  of  depots  —  one  depot- 
battalion  for  each  regiment  of  three 
battalions.  These  depots  were 
formed  in  equal  numbers  of  reserve 
soldiers  and  new  conscripts;  and 
were  arranged  on  the  principle  that 
they  should  supply  40  per  cent  to 
the  infantry,  20  per  cent  to  the  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  engineers,  and 
12  per  cent  to  the  military  train, 
for  each  compaign — that  being  the 
average  estimated  war  expenditure 
in  each  branch.  This  was  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  Prussian 
military  system.  It  changed  the 
landwdir  from  a  war  into  a  re- 
serve force,  it  immensely  increased 
the  numbers  of  the  army,  and 
still  more  added  to  its  fighting 
power,  by  giving  longer  training 
to  the  men.**  It  is  well  worthy 
of  note,  that  so  impressed  are 
the  Prussians  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  quickly  training  up  a 
cavalry  soldier,  that  they  keep  their 
squadrons  at  nearly  their  full 
strength  in  time  of  peace,  and  only 
draw  an  addition  of  l-25th  part 
from  their  reserve  men  when  war 
breaks  out 

3.  One  great  lesson,  according 
to  the  Prussian  War  Minister,  Yon 
Moltke,  was  taught  by  this  cam- 
paign, and  the  advocates  of  young 
soldiers  had  better  ponder  it  well 
When  arguing  in  the  first  session 
of  the  North  German  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  service  in  the 
army  being  for  three  and  not 
two  years,  he  said  that  during  the 


*  There  was  only  one  occasion  during  the  late  war  in  which  the  landwehr 
were  actually  engageil,  and  that  was  with  the  Hanoverians.  There  were  onl^  a 
few  battalions  brought  up,  and  they  were  speedily  relegated  to  their  reserve  duties. 
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past  campaign  the  Anstrians  had 
fought  well  eooagh,  but  that  what 
caused  their  defeat  was  the  short 
service  of  the  mass  of  their  men. 
Owing  to  financial  difficulties  they 
had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
granting  to  their  infantiy  conscripts 
unlimited  furlough  when  they 
had  been  drilled  for  eighteen 
months :  thus  it  fell  out  that  when 
these  were  recalled,  on  war  break- 
ins  out,  the  ranks  were  chiefly 
filled  with  eighteen -month  soldiers^ 
who  were  no  match  for  the  three- 
pear  service  men  of  the  Prus- 
sians. This  fact  has  never  yet  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  in 
this  country.  With  us  the  cam- 
paign of  1866  is  always  regarded  as 
one  between  a  long  and  a  short  ser- 
vice army.  In  reality  it  was  one 
between  two  short-service  armies, 
in  which  victory  finally  remained 
with  the  force  whose  soldiers  had 
the  longest  service  and  the  best  or- 
ganisation.* 

But  this  campaign  taught  other 
lessons,  which  we  can  now  only 
glance  at  It  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  theoretical  soldiers  that 
the  first  contest  would  show  the 
utter  uselessness  of  cavalry  in  mo- 
dem war,  and  that  battles  would 
be  fought  at  long  ranges — as  no 
infantry  could  close  on  the  new 
artillery  and  rifles.  Now  there  are 
few  wars  in  which  cavalry  bore  a 
more  important  part ;  for  after  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  when  the  Ans- 
trians, utterly  demoralised,  were  in 
full  retreat,  with  the  Elbe  in  their 
rear,  it  was  their  admirable  cavalry 
who  saved  the  army.  They  threw 
themselves  on  the  Prussian  horse, 
drove  them  back,  and,  in  spite  of 
needle-guns  and  rifled  cannon,  held 
the  whole  pursuing  troops  at  bay 


until  their  own  infantry  got  off. 
It  also  appeared  clearly,  from  the 
result  of  several  isolated  chaiges, 
that  pace  alone  will  not  do  for 
dragoons,  but  that  victory  will  re- 
main with  "big  men  on  big 
horses"  charging  compactly,  against 
small  men  on  slight  steeds  charg- 
ing swiftly.  Again,  the  Austrian 
army  was  provided  with  a  very 
good  muzzle-loading  rifle,  infinitely 
superior  in  range  and  accuracy  to 
the  Prussian  breech-loader.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  theory,  the 
Prussians  should  never  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Anstrians  to  get 
within  range  to  use  their  short 
shooting  rifles ;  but  in  reality  the 
battle  was  fought  at  much  the 
usual  distance  of  armies,  and  the 
proportional  loss  was  by  no  means 
severe  on  either  side,  amounting 
only  to  1-1 3th  of  the  whole  num- 
ber engaged.  It  was  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
ammunition  by  the  breech-load- 
ers. Instead  of  being  exceptionally 
large,  as  had  been  anticipated,  it 
was  below  the  average.  It  barely 
exceeded  one  round  per  man.  The 
theories  of  men  are  swiftly  destroyed 
by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts,  f 

The  great  mass  of  the  Austrian 
army  was  too  raw  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  the  campaign  itself  was 
too  short  in  its  duration  (the  Prus- 
sians crossed  the  Austrian  frontier 
on  the  23d  June,  and  the  dedsive 
l^attle  of  Sadowa  was  fought  on  the 
dd  July),  to  enable  a  decided  opin- 
ion to  be  formed  upon  the  solidity 
and  power  of  endurance  of  the  Prus- 
sian troops  and  military  system. 
When  they  have  fought  for  a  whole 
summer  on  the  Rhine  with  the 
French  army — equally  well  armed 
and   organised,  and  with  a  five- 


*  In  Austria  the  conscript  was  enrolled  for  ten  years— eight  in  the  regnlar  army, 
two  in  the  reserve.  In  the  infantry  he  was  drilled  for  a  year,  eighteen  mouths,  or 
two  years,  and  was  then  sent  home  on  furlongh  for  the  remainder  of  his  eight 
years.  In  the  artiUerj  he  was  kept  with  the  colours  for  three,  and  in  the  cavalry 
for  seven,  years. 

f  At  the  hattle  of  Borodino  the  loss  was  one-third  of  the  totsl  number  engaged,  and 
the  French  expended  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man. — See  Hosier's  'Seven 
Weeks*  War,'  p.  842,  843. 
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years'  service  for  its  conscripts — ^it 
will  be  possible  to  give  an  answer 
to  this  qaestion, — but  not  till  then. 
Bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  as 
to  the  admirable  and  perfect  nature 
of  their  organisation,  arranged  and 
hepi  up  during  peaee^  for  at  once 
placing  their  whole  army  on  the 
war  footing,  and  developing,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the 
utmost  military  power  of  the  nation. 
It  was  this  which  gave  Prussia  its 
dedsive  superiority  over  Austria, 
and  brought  the  contest  to  so 
speedy  an  issue.  And  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  our  military  re- 
formers cannot  expend  too  much 
care  and  thought  So  admirable 
were  their  petice  arrangements  on 
this  point  that  they  were  able,  in 
little  more  than  a  fortnight,  to  pass 
from  the  peace  to  the  war  establish- 
ment, and  to  put  actually  in  the 
field  about  205,000  infantry,  26,000 
cavalry,  and  765  guns — fiUly  and 
amply  provided  with  staff  and  sup- 
ply departments — the  whole  massed, 
fed,  clothed,  armed,  and  moved 
without  hesitation,  difficulty,  or 
confusion.  It  was  a  real  triumph 
of  military  organisation;  and  is  a 
standing  model  of  what  every  nor 
tion  ought  to  aim  at  attaining.  A 
few  days  served  to  mobilise  each 
corps.  Now  the  whole  of  this  was 
owing,  1st,  to  perfect  unitp  in  the 
Miilitary  administration ;  2d,  to  the 
preparation  during  peace  of  a  staff 
adequate  for  the  war  establishment ; 
3d,  to  a  supply  department  capable 
of  instant  expansion,  to  meet  all  the 
possible  wants  of  the  army ;  4th,  to 
the  perfect  corps,  divisional,  and 
brigade  organisation,  whereby  every 
battalion,  squadron,  and  battery 
fell  at  once  into  its  appointed 
place. 

4.  From  this  we  may  deduce  that 
the  guiding  principles  of  the  Prus- 
sian military  organisation  are  mainly 
two.  F%r$t^  to  apply  the  principle 
of  local  conscription,  to  give  dis- 
cipline and  steadiness  to  their  short- 
service  infantry;  secondly^  to  have 
the  whole  army  during  peace  so 
organised  that  it  can  be  placed  on 


the  war  footing  at  once  without 
jar  or  delay.  The  localisation  of 
their  regiments  enabled  the  first 
principle  to  be  applied.  From  each 
regiment  drawing  all  its  recruits 
from  one  district,  from  these  re- 
cruits all  serving  together  in  the 
same  corps  for  three  years,  and  then 
passing  into  the  reserve  of  that 
corps  for  five  years  more,  and 
from  the  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  being  highly-trained 
professional  soldiers,  it  resulted 
that,  when  it  was  placed  on  the 
war  footing,  it  could  be  at  once 
doubled  in  strength,  and  yet  there 
was  no  man  recalled  to  the  ranks  who 
had  not  actually  been  a  soldier  for 
three  years,  or  who  had  been  for 
more  than  four  years  absent  from 
the  colours ;  and  he  came  back  to 
serve  under  the  officers  by  whom  he 
had  been  trained, and  along  with  the 
comrades  to  whom  he  was  known. 
When,  after  five  years  in  the  re- 
serve, the  discipline  of  the  regular 
army  might  be  supposed  to  be  fading 
from  their  minds,  the  reserve  men 
were  drafted  for  eleven  years  into 
the  landwehr,  who  are  only  used 
for  reserve  and  garrison  purposes ; 
but  they  went  into  the  landwehr 
regiment  attached  to  their  original 
line  regiment,  and  still  found  them- 
selves serving  along  with  their  old 
comrades.  £very  practical  soldier 
will  recognise  the  wonderful  skill 
of  this  arrangement  in  keeping  up 
that  moral  power  of  discipline,  and 
giving  that  steadiness  and  confi- 
dence which  results  from  long  mu- 
tual training  and  association,  and 
is  usually  the  "  priceless  heritage  " 
of  old  soldiers  alone.  Unfortu- 
nately this,  the  true,  peculiar,  and 
valuable  feature  of  the  Prussian 
primary  organisation,  is  applicable 
only  to  an  army  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion, and  can  never  be  applied,  ex- 
cept to  a  limited  extent,  in  one  got 
together  by  voluntary  enlistment 
We  are  condemned,  therefore,  to 
admire,  but  are  hardly  able  to  imi- 
tate ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  that 
a  short-service  force  oi^anised  on 
any  other  principle  would,  in  the 
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hour  of  trial,  break  down  when  op- 
posed to  yeteran  troops. 

This  remark,  koweyer,  in  no  man- 
ner applies  to  the  meond  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Pmssians — ^yi2.,that 
their  whole  army  should  be  so  or- 
ganised daring  peace  as  to  be  cap- 
able of  being  placed  on  the  war 
footing  at  once  without  jar  or  de- 
lay. This  is  purely  a  matter  of  fore- 
thought and  arrangement  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that,  from  our  voluntary 
enlistment  system  presenting  us 
with  no  reserve  of  trained  soldiers 
liable  to  be  recalled  to  the  ranks, 
we  cannot  at  once  double  our  bat- 
talions at  the  mera  sound  of  com- 
ing battle;  but  this  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  able  to  mo- 
bilise such  forces  as  we  do  possess, 
both  regular  and  reserve,  at  once ; 
and  though,  in  our  country,  the  ac- 
tual details  of  the  Prussian  system 
could  not  be  followed,  yet  the  prin- 
ciple itself  is  capable  of  perfect  ap- 
plication. Till  our  whole  army  and 
reserves  at  home  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  at  once  called  out 
ready  for  actual  service,  our  mili- 
tary condition  must  be  considered 
eminently  unsatisfactory. 

This  discussion,  long  and  intri- 
cate as  it  has  been,  will  not,  we 
think,  be  deemed  misplaced  by 
those  who  have  devoted  attention 
to  this  subject,  if  it  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  we  believe  it  does,  that 
discipline,  as  contradistinguished 
from  drill,  is  what  is  most  valuable 
in  soldiers.  That  this  is  usually 
only  acquired  by  long  service  in  the 
ranks — that  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
combined  with  a  comparatively 
short  embodiment,  is  the  present 
Prussian  system  of  line  regiments 
with  local  reserves,  which  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  any  but  an  army 
raised  by  conscription  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  to  the  last  de- 
gree imprudent  in  us  to  alter  the 
system  of  enlistment  at  present  in 
use  in  the  Britbh  army. 

This  system,  under  which  the 
men  enlist  at  once  for  twelve, 
and  afterwards  can  re-engage,  with 


higher  pay,  to  make  up  twenty-one 
years'  service,  is  working  remark- 
ably well — furnishes  us  with  the 
number  of  recruits  required  during 
peace,  and  enables  us  to  retain  in  the 
ranks  at  the  period  of  re-engaging 
all  those  trained  soldiers  whose  cha- 
racter and  physical  condition  make 
thtfn  of  value. 

^s  far  as  our  experience  of  the 
British  army  has  gone,  the  value  of 
the  soldier  goes  on  constantly  in- 
creasing untU  he  attains  that  period 
when  his  physical  health  b^^s  to 
fail  This,  in  our  army,  generally 
is  after  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years'  service.  It  is  the  amount  of 
colonial  mrvioe  in  tropical  climaia 
and  of  night-sentry  duty  which 
leads  to  this  early  commencement 
of  decay  in  the  soldier ;  and  it  is 
markworthy  that  when  men  at  this 
period  are  discharged,  they  general- 
ly recover  their  former  heahh  after 
a  few  years  of  civil  life.  This  has 
led  us  to  think  that  it  might  pro* 
vide  a  valuable  though  small  reserve 
force,  if  power  was  given  to  dis- 
charge, to  a  half-pennon  ofdxpenoe 
a-day,  good  soldiers  of  sixteen  years' 
service,  on  condition  of  their  being 
enrolled  in  the  reserve  of  their  own 
regiment  for  ten  years  more ;  that 
is,  being  available  to  be  recalled  to 
the  ranks  of  their  regiment  in  time 
of  war,  and  during  peace  being  at- 
tached to  the  nearest  militia  regi- 
ment, or  local  pensioners'  division, 
for  a  certain  amount  of  annual 
training. 

Independently  of  the  above  con- 
siderations, short  periods  of  enlist- 
ment are  utterly  inapplicable  to  an 
army  which  spends  two-thirds  of  its 
time  in  India  or  the  colonies.  The 
trouble,  expense,  and  general  state 
of  inefficiency  of  the  regiments 
abroad  on  such  a  system  would  be 
intolerable.  Where  a  force  is  al- 
ways at  home,  and  doing  what  we 
would  call  embodied-militia  duty, 
such  a  system  might  work;  with 
an  army  as  much  on  foreign  service 
as  ours  it  is  wholly  impracticable. 

Again,  having  at  present  prac^ 
ticaUy  no  reserve  of  trained  soidiei9 
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whom  we  can  (like  the  Prussians) 
recall  into  the  ranks  when  war 
breaks  ont,  we  are  driven  to  increase 
oar  regiments  to  the  war  establish- 
ment either  by  the  ruinous  system 
of  Tolnnteering  from  other  corps 
(oar  objections  to  which  we  will 
presently  state),  or  by  recruiting. 
I^ow,  in  the  last  case,  it  is  of  the 
almost  importance  that  there  should 
be  in  each  regiment  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  possible  of  old,  well-dis- 
ciplined, steady  soldiers ;  for,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  in  excess  to  the 
old  soldierSj  it  is  wonderful  how 
soon,  under  such  conditions,  re- 
cruits can  be  got  into  working  order. 
As  long  as  the  tone  and  discipline 
of  the  regiment  comes  from  the  old 
and  not  the  young  hands,  it  will, 
under  the  direction  of  good  officers, 
be  a  valuable  power  in  war.  In 
exact  proportion,  therefore,  as  our 
army  is  reduced  to  a  scale  so  low 
that  it  must  be  largely  increased  by 
recruiting  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
is  it  of  importance  to  na  that  the 
nucleus  which  is  permanently  kept 
ap  should  consist  of  veteran,  highly- 
trained,  and  thoroughly-disciplined 
tr0ops. 

{/  A  system  prevailed  in  our  service 
daring  the  Crimean  war,  and  is 
still  much  in  favour  with  our  mili- 
tary authorities,  of  raising  any  regi- 
ment ordered  on  service  to  its  full 
war  strength  by  calling  for  volun- 
teers from  other  corps.  We  look 
upon  this  plan  as  one  of  the  very 
worst  which  ever  was  devised.  It 
gives  strength  to  a  few  battalions 
at  the  moment  by  entailing  weak- 
ness on  the  whole  army  in  the  end. 
We  have  written  in  vain  if  we  have 
not  shown  that  a  soldier  or  non- 
commissioned officer  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  in  his  own  corps, 
where  he  is  known  to  all  and  where 
he  knows  all,  than  he  will  be  as  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  regiment.  We 
look  upon  the  regimental  system  as 
the  very  backbone  of  our  army,  and 
apon  any  attempt  to  weaken  it  as 
destructive  to  its  efficiency.  Now 
the  first  principle  of  the  regimental 
system  is  to  keep  the  same  offi- 


cers and  men  always  embodied  to* 
gether  till  there  springs  up  between 
them,  as  the  result  of  lona  mutual 
intercourse  and  knowleaae^  that 
reciprocal  confidence  and  regard 
which  leads  to  the  highest  efforts  of 
disciplined  valour.  Now  mark  how 
this  system  of  volunteering  works. 
We  will  take  an  actual  example. 
The  92d  Regiment  was  quartered  at 
Gibraltar  when  the  Crimean  war 
began.  It  was  in  perfect  order  and 
admirable  discipline.  Not  being 
one  of  the  corps  told  off  to  go  to 
Turkey,  it  was  called  on  to  give 
large  drafts  of  its  best  men  to  other 
regiments  ordered  there.  It  was 
reduced  to  a  skeleton.  It  became 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  army  in 
the  Crimea.  The  92d  was  ordered 
on.  Then  its  ranks  had  to  be  made 
up  in  haste  from  wherever  recruits 
and  volunteers  could  be  collected, 
and  it  was  sent  on  service  the  mere 
wreck  in  warlike  power  of  what  it 
would  have  been  had  it  not  been 
obliged  to  send  its  best  men  to 
other  corps,  to  whom,  moreover, 
they  were  not  of  half  the  value  they 
would  have  been  to  it,  for  they 
were  strangers  amongst  strangers. 

So  convinced  are  we  of  the  ruin- 
ous nature  of  the  system,  that  we 
would  positively  prohibit  volun- 
teering under  any  circumstances. 
But  the  question  then  arises,  how 
would  you  reinforce  a  corps,  when 
necessary,  to  the  war  establishment  ? 
Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
sound,  we  would  propose  alike  to 
strengthen  the  regimental  system, 
and  to  provide  for  the  increase  re- 
quired, by  abolishing  regimental 
and  resorting  to  general  enlist- 
ment 

We  would  have  all  recruits  en- 
listed for  general  service,  and  sent 
for  primary  drill  to  recruit-depots, 
to  be  established  near  the  great 
recruiting  centres,  there  to  be  drill- 
ed under  very  carefully  selected 
officers  and  sergeants.  When  a 
regiment  fell  below  its  establish- 
ment, or  required  to  be  raised  to 
the  war  establishment,  then,  sup- 
posing it  not  to  be  a  national  coips. 
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or  one  haying  any  peculiar  local  con- 
nections, the  adjutant-general  would 
send  an  order  to  the  beet-filled  re- 
cruiting depot  or  depots  to  furnish 
to  it  the  numbers  required  out  of 
the  longest -trained  recruits.  In 
the  case  of  national  corps,  these 
recruits  would  be  all  furnished 
from  the  recruitHiepots  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  it  belonged.  But 
(mee  the  rtcruiU  were  posted  to  a 
regiment  they  should  remain  in  it 
during  the  whole  of  their  military 
service^  except  in  a  few  very  excep- 
tional cases,  such  as  to  serve  with 
an  elder  brother.  This  system,  we 
are  convinced,  would  be  infinitely 
the  best,  alike  for  the  army  re- 
garded as  a  whole  and  for  the  regi- 
ments regarded  singly.  Officers 
and  men  would  thus  never  be 
separated,  and  the  ruin  of  one  regi- 
ment to  supply  the  wants  of  an- 
other would  be  avoided.  We  are 
convinced  that  our  recruiting 
would  not  thereby  be  impaired. 
As  a  general  rule,  when  a  man  en- 
lists he  knows  littie  and  cares  less 
into  what  corps  he  goes — except  in 
the  case  of  national  regiments ;  and 
their  case,  and  that  of  corps  hav- 
ing local  affinities,  could  be  met  on 
this  system,  by  attending  to  the 
wishes  of  the  recruits  when  not 
inconsistent  with  the  need  of  the 
service. 

^^At  this  point  it  naturally  falls 
to  consider  the  value  of  our  volun- 
teer army.  The  majority  of  people, 
we  believe,  regard  our  volunteers, 
battalion  for  battalion,  as  quite 
equal  to  the  regular  army — as  quite 
available  to  be  called  into  active 
service  if  necessary — ^and  as  per- 
fectly able,  if  so  called,  to  take 
their  place  in  a  campaign  in  these 
islands  alongside  the  regular  forces. 
To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  opin- 
ion is  of  great  importance.  If  it  is 
true,  then  we  possess  a  reserve 
force  of  such  great  value,  and  so 
strong,  that  to  it  and  the  militia 
may  almost  be  intrusted  the  de- 
fence of  these  islands,  and  our  army 
may  be  safely  diminished  to  the 
amount  required  for  foreign  service 


or  offensive  war.  If  it  is  not  true, 
then  it  becomes  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter unduly  to  diminish  our  home- 
reserve  of  regulars.  We  will  best 
arrive  at  just  conclusions  on  this 
subject  by  examining  the  volun- 
teer force  in  relation,  1,  to  its  drill, 
and  2,  to  its  discipline. 

1.  In  r^ard  to  drill, — ^In  this  re- 
spect it  is  really  wonderful  what 
progress  our  volunteers  have  made. 
The  ready  intelligence  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  privates  enables  them  to 
get  well  through  a  field-<lay,  even 
when  their  company  officers  do  not 
do  them  full  justice.  We  were  once 
particularly  struck  with  this  at  an 
Easter-Monday  review  at  Guild- 
ford. The  ground  over  which  they 
had  there  to  move  was  most  trying, 
yet  they  hung  together  admirably. 
One  brigade  had  to  force  its  way 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  then 
leap  a  fence  and  ditch.  The  men 
could  only  do  this  by  entirely 
breaking  their  ranks,  yet  they  re- 
formed on  the  other  side  in  their 
respective  companies  with  a  sin- 
gular celerity.  The  heavy  batteries 
of  position,  too,  were  brought  up 
over  the  broken  ground  in  a  man- 
ner deserving  of  all  praise.  At 
the  last  £aster-Monday  review  on 
Portsdown  Hill,  near  Portsmouth, 
the  way  in  which  they  passed 
through  the  enclosed  ground  on  to 
the  downs  was  most  creditable. 
As  a  rule,  the  company  officers  are 
not  equal  to  the  men.  The  pri- 
vates understand  their  business 
better  than  the  captains  do  theirs. 
In  most  battdions  the  command- 
ing officer  and  adjutant  are  up  to 
their  work,  and  the  men  are  very 
ready,  so  that  all  quarter-distance 
column  and  line  movements  are 
well  and  quickly  executed.  But 
open-column  movements,  and  such 
as  depend  on  the  practical  know- 
ledge and  quickness  of  the  com- 
pany officers,  are  generally  ill  done. 
This  is  the  weak  i)oint  of  volunteer 
drilL  Comparing  the  volunteers 
with  the  militia,  we  would  say 
that  the  latter  drill  with  greatest 
steadiness,  the  former  with  more 
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celerity  and  intelligence.  A  volun- 
teer regiment  will  rarely  advance 
far  in  Ime  as  well  as  a  militia  one ; 
but  let  a  mistake  occur,  or  a  break 
take  place,  and  it  will  recover  its 
formation  quicker  and  hang  to- 
gether better. 

2.  In  regard  to  ditcipltne. — This 
is  the  weaK  point  of  the  volunteer 
force,  and  it  has  its  root  in  its  very 
nature  and  origin.  ^  Practically,  the 
▼olunteera  are  quite  independent 
of  their  officers.  Though  not  nom- 
inally, yet  really,  they  have  the 
appointment  of  them.  They  can 
withdraw  from  the  force  the  in- 
stant anything  happens  contrary  to 
their  wishes.  Thus  power  in  them 
comes  up  from  below,  does  not  de- 
scend from  above.  This  is  quite 
natural,  and  is  only  what  was  to 
be  expected  amongst  a  highly  in- 
telligent and  free  people ;  but  it 
is  fatal  to  military  usefulness.  In 
war,  discipline  is  above  all  things 
necessary ;  and  the  first  fruit  of 
discipline  is  prompt,  invariable, 
ready  obedience  to  authority.  It 
is  too  much  the  habit  amongst  the 
volunteers  to  look  upon  obedience 
to  orders  as  necessary  only  when 
drilling  on  the  parade-ground,  and 
to  regard  their  officers  chiefly  in 
the  light  of  generous  donors  of 
company  shooting  -  prizes.  This 
want  of  discipline  was  painfully 
evident  at  the  Windsor  review  last 
year.  The  weather  was  hot,  water 
was  scarce,  and  there  was  some 
confusion  and  delay  amongst  the 
railway  officials  in  getting  the 
trains  off  which  were  to  take  the 
volunteers  home.  A  jam  also  took 
place  at  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the 
Thames.  Confusion  arose,  the  staff 
officers  in  charge  endeavoured  to 
restore  order,  and  instantly  a  scene 
of  the  most  disgraceful  insubordi- 


nation arose.  If  we  have  been 
rightly  informed,  the  men  broke 
their  ranks,  defied  their  officers, 
hissed  the  general  in  command  of 
the  whole  volunteer  forces,  and 
actually  (it  is  said)  hustled  Mb 
second  in  command,  man  and  horse, 
into  the  Thames.*  But  what  fol- 
lowed, to  one  really  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  force,  was  still 
more  painfid.  After  such  a  gross 
act  of  insubordination,  the  require- 
ments of  discipline  should  have 
been  vindicated  with  a  stem  and 
decided  hand.  Every  corps  con- 
oemed  should  have  been  disbanded, 
every  officer  not  present  with  his 
men  and  doing  his  duty,  broken. 
Yet,  practicaUy,  nothing  was  done. 
One  corps,  we  believe,  was  some 
time  after  dissolved  and  then  speed- 
ily reinstated.  And  in  a  debate 
which  ensued  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Lord  Longford,  who  denounced 
the  act  in  its  just  terms,  every  one 
spoke  in  good-humoured  apology 
for  the  faux  pas  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  treated  it  as  a  fault 
certainly,  yet  as  only  one  which 
might  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Now,  to  a  thinking 
mind,  its  importance  could  not  be 
exaggerated,  for  it  marked,  not  the 
failure  of  a  review,  but  the  brtak- 
down  of  a  syitem.  At  the  first  slight 
delicate  touch  of  the  privations  of 
real  service  the  volunteer  force  dis- 
solved like  snow  before  the  sun.t 

A  battle  is  a  very  small,  and 
quite  the  exceptional,  part  of  real 
war.  It  is  the  momentary  culminat- 
ing-point  of  long  weeks  previously 
spent  in  the  field.  .  Even  in  the 
last  Prussian  campaign  it  was  eigh- 
teen days  between  the  first  entry  of 
the  Prussian  troops  into  Saxony 
and  the  hour  of  the  great  fight ; — 


*  As  we  were  not  present  we  speak  from  the  accounts  of  others — not  personal 
knowledge — on  this  point. 

t  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  yolnnteers  considered  cts  a  whole.  We  are  well 
aware  what  numerous  and  hrilliant  exceptions  there  are  to  them.  We  could  name 
at  once  half-a-dozen  corps  in  which  the  company  oflBcera  jjay  great  attention  to 
drill  and  the  men  to  discipline.  At  the  Windsor  review  itself— as  was  well  re- 
marked by  Lord  Elcho  in  the  House  of  Commons— there  were  battalions  which,  un- 
der very  trying  circumstances,  neither  broke  their  ranks  nor  disoheyed  their  officers. 
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and  it  was  about  the  shortest  cam- 
paign known.  Several  weeks  be- 
fore any  great  contest  an  array 
must  spend  in  the  field,  the  men 
undergoing  the  severest  priysr 
tions ;  marching  all  day,  sometimes 
with  mud  up  to  their  knees,  some- 
times under  a  broiling  sun  ;  sleep- 
ing at  night  without  tents,  often 
in  a  pour  of  rain  ;  generally  with 
indifferent,  ill-cooked  rations ;  mak- 
ing all  the  time  great  exertions 
for  which  they  can  see  no  object, 
and  subject  to  severe  privations  for 
which  they  can  perceive  no  neces- 
sity. This  is  the  ordinary  trial 
which  awaits  all  troops  on  taking 
the  field.  Judged  by  the  standard 
of  the  Windsor  review,  how  long 
could  the  volunteer  force  stand 
the  test  1  Not  twenty-four  hours. 
It  IB  discipline  alone  which  can 
enable  soldiers  to  pass  through  this 
ordeal ;  and  discipline  ia  the  one 
thing  which  the  volunteer  force 
has  not.  No  amount  of  perfection 
in  drill  will  atone  for  this.  Were 
a  modem  battle  fought  like  a  tour- 
nament—could the  men  get  a  good 
breakfast,  and  be  put  down,  by 
train,  dose  to  the  battle-field,  and, 
when  the  fight  was  over,  be  com- 
fortably put  into  their  carriages 
again,  and  conveyed  back  without 
delay  to  their  warm  homes  and 
anxious  expectant  wives — then  they 
would  do  their  work  right  well,  we 
are  sure.  But,  alasl  this  fairy 
dream  has  no  place  in  the  real, 
rude,  iron  work  of  war.  "Le 
faim^  U  Jraid^  et  la  i»m^,"  says 
Napoleon — ^*v<nld  Vicole  det  bons 
aoldau:* 

Now  we  have  already  said  that 
we  consider  discipline  in  war  as 
more  important  than  great  tacti<»d 
perfection  in  drill :  and  on  this 
ground  we  do  not  hold  the  volun- 
teer force,  in  its  present  state^  at  all 
able  to  take  its  place  alongside  the 
regular  army  in  a  campaign.  Most 
civilians  look  on  the  volunteers  as 
perfect  soldiers ;  many  soldiers  re- 
gard them  as  nearly  useless.  We 
share  neither  opinion.  In  many 
respects  we  have  the  greatest  ad- 


miration  for  the  volunteers,  and 
we  believe  that  they  would  be  of 
the  utmost  assistance  to  the  army 
and  regular  militia  in  case  of  in- 
vasion. But  they  would  be  best 
utilised  by  employing  them  as  the 
Prussians  now  do  their  landwehr 
— ^viz.,  in  furnishing  the  garrisons 
and  guarding  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication necessary  to  enable  all  the 
regulars  (line  and  militia)  to  go  to 
the  front.  Now  this  aid  would 
nearly  double  the  effective  force  of 
the  field  army — ^f or  such  duties  con- 
sume almost  as  many  men  as  go  to 
the  line  of  battle.  And  when  the 
volunteers  themselves  have  been 
so  long  embodied  that  their  com- 
pany officers  have  learned  drill 
and  their  men  discipline,  they  will, 
in  their  turn,  become  fit  to  join 
the  operating  force. 

We  will  now  briefly  consider  the 
most  prominent  defects  in  our  ex- 
isting military  system  j  suggest 
what  seem  to  us  the  iterations 
necessary;  and, in  conclusion,  hsr 
zard  a  few  remarks  on  the  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  making 
reductions  in  the  army. 

I.  To  b^in  at  the  source,  the 
firet  requisite  of  a  good  military 
system  is  perfect  unity  of  adminis- 
tration. The  surest  means  to  incur 
disaster  in  war  is  to  have  the  mili- 
tary department  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent,  and  therefore 
jealous  and  semi-hostile,  branches. 
Now,  a  year  ago,  this  last  was 
exactly  the  state  of  our  War  Office; 
and  had  a  contest  then  broken  out, 
we  are  certain  it  would  have  led  to 
a  crash  in  our  military  system 
even  more  disastrous  than  that 
which  marked  the  Crimean  war. 
This  is  now  in  process  of  ameliora- 
tion ;  yet  the  isolation  of  the  Horse 
Guards  from  the  War  Office  is  an 
obstructive  and  most  detrimental 
arrangement 

In  all  foreign  States  the  War 
Minister  is  invariably  a  soldier, 
and,  de  facto,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army.  And  the  reason  is 
clear.  Wherever  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  is  the  main  consideration, 
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it  will  be  best  attained  by  plac- 
ing a  practical  soldier  at  its  head. 
We  would  not,  in  ordinary  life, 
expect  a  cotton-mill  to  be  well  man- 
aged if  the  manager  was  selected 
for  being  an  active  town -council- 
lor, not  a  practical  man.  And 
the  efficiency  of  an  army  requires 
more  departmental  and  professional 
knowledge  than  the  management 
of  a  milL  The  objection  to  this 
system  is,  that  it  is  probable  that 
a  soldier  will  have  more  regard  to 
efficiency  than  economy.  In  those 
nations,  therefore,  where  the  theory 
of  Parliamentary  government  and 
the  practice  of  economy  during 
peace  are  of  more  consequence  than 
mere  efficiency,  he  will  always  be 
a  Parliamentary  statesman.  On 
the  Continent  the  condition  of  ex- 
istence is  the  power  of  the  sword. 
Austria  or  Prussia,  therefore,  dare 
not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
civil  War  Minister.  In  England 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  Invasion 
is  hardly  dreamt  of.  Offensive 
war,  except  against  a  feeble  foe,  is 
out  of  fashion.  We  can  therefore 
enjoy  at  our  ease  the  comfort  of 
having  a  deserving  member  of 
Parliauiient  for  our  War  Minister, 
as  Ignorant  of  war  and  its  necessi- 
ties as  the  child  unborn. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  with 
us  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  organisation  and 
arrangement  of  the  War  Depart- 


ment should  be  such  as  at  once,  1, 
to  afford  to  the  civil  War  Minister 
the  best  and  readiest  information 
on  all  the  subjects  of  his  depart- 
ment; and,  2,  to  insure  that  the 
army  administration  itself  should  be 
conducted  on  the  simplest,  most  eco- 
nomical, and  most  uniform  system. 
II.  A  good  beginning  has  been 
made  towards  this  end  by  the 
reform  now  in  progress  of  uniting 
under  one  head  all  the  numerous 
costly,  semi-hostile,  and  independ- 
ent branches  of  the  great  supply 
and  administrative  departments. 
We  look  upon  this  as  a  change  of 
the  most  important  kind.  It  will 
introduce  an  order,  economy, 
promptitude,  and  simplicity  hither- 
to unknown  to  our  military  ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  perpetual 
confusion,  obstruction,  and  refer- 
ence on  the  most  trivial  points  to 
headquarters,  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministrative department  or  Comp- 
troller-in-'Chief  will  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  War  Minister  in  each 
military  division  by  the  officer  of 
his  department  in  local  charge,  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  will  only  require  to 
refer  to  the  ComptroUer-in-Chief 
new  and  exceptional  points  not 
met  by  the  existing  regulations, 
or  in  which  he  may  duffer  from 
the  general  officer  commanding  the 
district.*  The  numerous  supply 
branches  of  the  army  will,  for  the 
first  time,  be  worked  in  unison,  on 


•  It  has  been  objected  to  the  new  local  controllers  that  they  are  made  responsible 
to  the  general  officer  commanding  the  troops,  whose  order,  even  when  contrary  to 
reffnlation,  they  are  bound  to  obey ;  and  this  is  urged  as  a  new  and  unwarrant- 
able innovation.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  No  change  or  alteration  from 
the  exittinff^eifBtem  has  been  made  in  the  matter.  The  general  officer  commanding 
the  district  is  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  as  well  as  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  he  is  equally  responsible  to,  and  equally  in  direct 
communication  with,  both — with  the  former  for  all  administrative,  with  the  latter 
for  all  executive,  daties.  His  power  in  this  respect  is  clearly  defined  by  the  Com- 
missariat Regulations  issued  by  the  Treasury  in  1845  (at  this  time  the  Commis- 
sariat officers  were  cUrectly  under  the  Treasury),  which  directs  that,  **  Should  the 
Commissariat  officer  receive  orders  from  the  officer  commanding  inconsistent  with 
the  Treasury  instructions  or  regulations,  ...  it  will  be  his  duty  respectfully  to 
point  out  the  same  to  the  officer  commanding,  and  to  solicit  a  special  warrant  in 
writing  for  the  direction,  which,  being  granted,  it  mutt  he  implicitly  obeyed,**  and 
a  copy  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  will  hold  the  general  officer  person- 
ally  responsible  for  his  order.  On  no  other  system  could  unity  of  command  be 
maintained  in  a  district  or  colony.  Power  checked  by  reepontHnlity  is  the  only 
condition  effectually  possible  in  the  clrcumatances.         _  .  . 
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one  principle  and  with  one  object. 
The  very  saving  of  time  in  un- 
necessary writing  and  endless  refer- 
ences from  one  department  to  an- 
other will  be  immense,  and  will 
permit  a  large  ultimate  reduction 
of  clerks  at  the  War  Office,  whose 
main  occupation  is  to  conduct  the 
vast  circumlocutory  correspond- 
ence generated  by  the  old  system 
of  mutual  independence  and  an- 
tagonism. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  subject  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  War  Office.  Upon  this 
point  we  hold  views  which,  we  are 
quite  aware,  are  not  generally  popu- 
lar amongst  military  men.  To  us  it 
seems  that  the  evUs  at  present  re- 
sulting from  the  separation  of  the 
Horse  Guards  from  the  War  Office, 
and  the  uncertain  and  ill-defined 
relations  existing  between  them, 
are  greater  than  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  semi-independence 
thereby  accruing  to  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief. The  theory  of  course 
is,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
advises  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  regard  to  all  executive  mat- 
ters. In  practice,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  sends  up  a  minute  on 
the  subject  under  consideration 
to  the  War  Minister,  who  imme- 
diately refers  it  to  the  permanent 
Under-Secretary,  who  is  a  soldier 
far  junior  in  rank  to  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief. Thus,  practically,  it  is 
the  advice  of  the  military  Under- 
Secretary,  not  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  which  weighs  with  the 
War  Minister.  Now,  either  the 
Commander-in-Chief  is  or  is  not 
fit  for  his  duties.  If  he  is,  then  his 
advice  is  the  one  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to ;  if  he  is  not,  and 
if  the  advice  of  a  junior  officer  is 
preferable  to  his,  then  he  is  not  fit 
for  his  position,  and  ought  to  be 
removed.  The  interposition  of  a 
military  officer  of  inferior  rank  be- 


tween the  War  lilinister  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  places  both 
in  a  false  position,  causes  both  de- 
lay and  jealousy,  and  diminishes 
that  responsibility  which  ought  to 
weigh  on  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  respect  to  the  advice  which  he 
tenders  on  any  executive  subject  to 
the  head  of  the  War  Department  of 
the  nation.  As  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge said,  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  last  session,  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief is  the  proper  adviser  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in 
all  executive  matters. 

To  bring  this  about,  we  would 
propose,  1.  To  abolish  the  present 
permanent  military  Under-Secre- 
tary, and  to  appoint  in  his  stead  a 
permanent  financial  Under-Secre- 
tary, who  should  be  always  a  civilian. 
2.  To  transfer  the  Horse  Guards  to 
the  War  Office,  and  place  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  direct  personal 
communication,  in  all  executive 
matters,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War ;  leaving  him,  however,  as 
independent  as  at  present  in  all. 
matters  of  patronage.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  thus  remain, 
in  regard  to  the  executive  duties 
of  army  command,  in  his  present 
position  as  regards  the  army ;  but 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  he  would 
practically  become  the  chief  of  the 
Staff. 

On  this  scheme  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  consist  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  his  Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary,  with  a 
permanent  financial  Under-Secre- 
tary, the  Comptroller-General,  and 
the  general  officer  Commanding- 
in-Chief.  The  War  Minister  would 
sit,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre,  with 
around  him  his  Comptroller  Gene- 
ral as  his  administrative  adviser,  his 
Commander-in-Chief  as  his  execu- 
tive adviser,  and  the  permanent 
Under-Secretary  as  his  financial 
referee.* 

By   this    means    Parliamentary 


*  Of  coarse  we  need  hardly  point  ont  that  the  Treasary  is  the  ultimate  and 
effective  check  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  War  Department,  for  without  its  sanc- 
tion no  money  can  be  laid  ont  by  the  Minister  for  War  or  his  subordinates 
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control  would  be  effectually  main- 
tained by  the  War  Minister  and 
his  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary ; 
the  financial  check  fully  vindicated 
by  the  permanent  Under-Secre- 
tary; and  economy,  celerity,  and 
simplicity  introduced  into  the  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  army  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Comptroller- 
QeneraL  The  whole  would  work 
smoothly  and  simply,  and  there- 
fore with  great  power  and  economy, 
as  one  machine  under  one  direction 
and  rule. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in 
which  we  earnestly  hope  no  change 
will  be  made,  and  that  is  in  the 
present  mode  in  which  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  army  are  filled  up. 
Almost  alone  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  the  State  it  is  entirely 
free  from  the  curat  of  political  pet- 
tronage.  As  a  rule,  the  officers  for 
the  staff  commands  are  carefully 
chosen  with  a  due  consideration 
alike  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duty  and  the  claims  of  indi- 
▼iduals.  Mistakes,  of  course,  often 
must  and  do  occur;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  we  are  sure  that  army  ap- 
pointments will  well  bear  a  compa- 
rison with  those  made  in  any  other 
State  department  And  they  have 
this  strong  check  to  insure  purity 
of  selection.  They  are  made  by 
one  officer,  who  is  penonally  respon^ 
sibU  for  each ;  who  is  not  mixed  up 
in  politics;  and  who  is  watched  with 
an  angry  vigilant  bitterness  alike 
by  the  army,  the  press,  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  great 
party  in  the  State  is  ever  interested 
in  screening  a  bad  military  appoint- 
ment from  public  blame. 
j^  IV.  There  is  one  change  which 
would  necessarily  follow  from  the 
removal  of  the  Horse  Guards  to 
the  War  Office,  and  that  is,  the 
placing  of  the  whole  reserve  forces 
of  the  army — the  militia,  the  en- 
rolled pensioners,  the  yeomanry, 
and  the  volunteers — for  executive 
purposes  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  We 
regard  this,  in  point  of  army  organi- 


sation, as  a  matter  of  the  first  im 
portanee.  With  the  small  regular 
army  we  keep  up  at  home,  it  is  a 
matter  of  primary  necessity  that 
we  should  be  able  at  once  to  sup- 
plement it  by  the  whole  effective 
power  of  the  reserve;  and  this  is 
exactly  what,  under  the  present 
system,  is  impossible.  The  mili- 
tia, the  yeomanry,  and  the  volun- 
teers are,  for  patronage,  under  the  r 
lord-lieutenants  of  counties ;  for ' 
executive  control,  under  a  branch 
of  the  War  Office — and  are  without 
relation  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Hence  there  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  neither  unity  in  organi- 
sation nor  in  feeling  between  the 
army  and  its  reserves.  They  do 
not  serve  under  the  same  officers, 
and  they  are  generally  animated  by 
a  jealous  and  antagonistic  spirit 
This  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  it 
should  be.  The  whole  should,  by 
their  organisation,  be  so  welded 
together  that  they  should  feel  them- 
selves all  component  parts  of  one 
system,  established  and  worked 
with  a  common  object  and  by  a 
common  will. 

To  effect  this  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  be  equally  responsible 
to  the  War  Minister  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  militia,  the  pensioners, 
and  the  volunteers,  as  for  the  regu- 
lar army;  and  he  should  exercise 
his  control  and  supervision  over 
them,  through  the  general  officers 
commanding  districts,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  In  each  district  the 
general  officer  in  command  should 
be  the  head,  and  his  staff  and  local 
controller  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative agents,  of  the  whole  force, 
line  and  reserve,  within  the  com- 
mand.  They  should  be  so  organ- 
ised in  brigades,  with  brigade  and 
administrative  staffs,  that,  on  a 
week's  notice,  the  whole  could  be 
mobilised  in  their  different  neces- 
sary degrees, — the  regulars  and  mili- 
tia ready  to  take  the  field — the  pen- 
sioners, yeomanry,  and  volunteers 
to  garrison  the  important  points 
and  keep  up  the  communications. 
When  this  ia  done,  our  military 
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system  will  approacli  that  of  Prossia, 
and  become  worthy  of  the  name. 
Till  it  is  done,  we  bat  waste  and 
squander  money  in  maintaining  a 
great  reserve  force  which,  from 
want  of  a  proper  system,  is  incap- 
able of  supplementing  the  line  with 
celerity  and  effect  in  the  hour  of 
need. 

But  an  objection  at  once  arises 
here,  Would  not  this  cause  a  great 
additional  expense)  We  think 
not.  It  is  a  matter  solely  of  fore- 
thought and  arrangement.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  military  districts 
would  have  to  be  rearranged,  with 
a  view  to  equalising  the  total  force, 
regular  and  reserve,  in  each  :  and 
that  the  divisional  staff  would  have 
to  be  considerably  increased  in 
each  to  meet  the  extra  work  thrown 
on  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
present  whole  staff  of  the  reserve 
forces  —  the  inspector-general,  de- 
puty-inspector, and  eleven  assist- 
ant-inspectore— would  be  unne- 
cessary; and,  from  the  addition 
to  the  divisional  staff  being  fre- 
quently only  needed  in  the  inferior 
ranks,  such  as  deputy  -  assistant- 
a4jutant8  or  quartermasters  -  gen- 
eral, a  considerable  economy  on 
the  whole  would  be  the  result,  as 
well  as  a  vast  increase  of  effective 
power. 

y.  There  is  a  question,  however, 
which  here  starts  up.  We  stated 
that  the  militia  and  volunteers 
should  be  organised  into  brigades. 
How  could  this  be  done  except  at 
a  ruinous  expense)  Our  answer 
to  this  leads  to  another  important 
point 

The  country  is  at  present  ground 
down  by  the  weight  of  an  enor- 
mous half-pay  list,  for  which  it  re- 
ceives no  return  of  any  sort  in  the 
way  of  service.  It  is  full  of  officers, 
many  of  them  young,  active,  and  of 
great  experience  in  war,  both  regi- 
mentally  and  on  the  staff.  The 
State  loses  by  their  half-pay — ^the 
individuals  rust  from  want  of  em- 
ployment Now  we  think  this  is 
the  natural  nucleus  round  which  our 
reserve  forces  should  be  grouped. 


The  State  has  a  perfect  right  to 
exact  some  return  from  men  to 
whom  it  gives  half-pay,  and  it  is 
from  this  source  that  we  would 
provide  the  disembodied  staff  of 
the  militia  and  volunteers.  Let 
every  six  or  eight  battalions  of 
militia  or  volunteers  have  a  briga- 
dier and  staff  officer  taken  from  the 
best  on  the  half-pay  list;  these  offi- 
cers only  to  receive  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  their  rank  when  actu- 
ally called  out — ^which  need  not  be 
for  above  six  or  seven  days  a-year 
— and  a  small  allowance  as  a  re- 
muneration for  the  correspondence 
it  would  entail  on  them  at  other 
times.  A  little  care  in  appointing 
officers  to  brigades  near  which  they 
reside,  and  a  few  inducements  in 
the  shape  of  so  much  time  spent  in 
this  manner  counting  towards  a 
certain  amount  of  service,  and  giv- 
ing claim  for  future  employment, 
would  lead  to  half-pay  officers  being 
most  anxious  to  receive  such  ap- 
pointments. 

YI.  The  militia  force  is  the  great 
first  reserve  of  the  countiy.  With 
less  individual  intelligence,  it  has 
greater  steadiness  and  discipline 
than  the  volunteers.  Its  being 
always  embodied  for  four  weeks  in 
the  year  leads  to  this;  the  same  men 
serve  year  after  year  together  under 
the  same  officers,  and  a  regimental 
feeling  is  the  result.  From  being 
recruited  from  the  same  class  as  the 
line,  its  rank  and  file  can  readily  be 
got  hold  of,  and  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  be  put  on  permanent 
duty  at  any  moment,  for  they  change 
from  a  less  to  a  more  agreeable  mode 
of  life.  But  to  do  this  fine  force 
jastice,  it  should  be  taken  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenants and  attached  to  the  army. 
Every  officer  on  half-pay,  in  good 
health,  and  who  has  not  retired  from 
age,  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in 
its  ranks— receiving,  of  course,  mili- 
tia full  pay,  in  addition  to  his  half- 
pay,  when  called  out  for  training. 
A  number  of  admirable  officers 
would  thus  be  obtained  for  the  dif- 
ferent militia  regiments,  and  the 
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two  services  would  be  more  welded 
together. 

YIL  Bat  how  will  the  nation 
know  whether  it  has  got  any  real 
retom  for  all  this  system  of  organi- 
sation f  There  is  a  very  simple 
test  by  which  to  ascertain  tMs. 
Each  year  let  one  district  be  mobil- 
ised without  previous  notice.  Let 
the  district  to  be  so  treated  be  fixed 
by  lot,  and  an  order  at  once  sent  by 
t^egraph  to  the  general  in  com- 
mand, directing  him  to  call  out  on 
a  named  day,  for  three  or  four  days, 
the  whole  force  of  his  command  : 
the  regulars  and  militia  to  be  con- 
centrated, if  the  district  is  small,  on 
one  point — ^if  it  is  large,  at  their 
respective  brigade  rallying-points ; 
the  volunteer  brigades  at  those 
points  where  they  would  naturally 
assemble  to  move  on  the  works, 
^,  to  be  garrisoned.  Were  this 
done  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
of  militia  training,  the  expense 
would  be  inconsiderable.  The  num- 
ber of  volunteers  who  could  turn 
out  would  of  course  be  small — ^not 
probably  more  than  one-third  of 
their  real  strength — but  this  would 
be  of  no  consequence.*  So  long  as 
each  battalion  found  its  place  in 
its  brigade,  and  each  brigade  was 
concentrated,  moved,  and  supplied 
by  its  own  and  the  district  staff 
correctly,  and  without  jar  or  confu- 
sion, then  it  might  safely  be  inferred 
that  all  was  right  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  force.  To  a  civilian  it 
may  seem  that  this  is  a  slight  and 
easy  test.  We  can  only  reply.  Try 
it  in  any  district  just  now,  and  see 
what  wiU  happen. 

YIIL  There  is  one  other  point 
on  which  we  would  remark,  and 
that  has  reference  to  the  regular 
army.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  conduce  to  the  benefit 


alike  of  India  and  of  our  army,  if 
a  local  European  force  was  re-estab- 
lished in  that  country.  It  should, 
of  course,  be  fixed  at  that  amount 
below  which  we  can  never,  under 
any  circumstances  of  national  peril, 
however  great,  think  of  reducing 
our  European  force  there.  This 
may  be  safely  taken  at  40,000  men. 
The  great  amount  of  foreign  service 
imposed  on  our  line  by  furnishing 
the  whole  garrison  of  India,  is 
highly  unpopular  alike  with  officers 
and  men,  and  is  very  expensive. 
By  the  proposed  arrangement  the 
regular  army  would  only  have  to 
find  about  25,000  men  for  India. 
This  would,  supposing  the  home- 
garrison  to  be  kept  at  its  present 
amount,  give  a  much  longer  term  of 
home-service  to  each  regiment  than 
it  now  has.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  convinced  that  our  recruiting, 
far  from  being  iigured,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change.  The  great- 
er amount  of  home^ervice  would 
bring  more  men  to  the  ranks  of  the 
regulars,  wliilst  the  attractions  of 
greater  ease  and  comfort,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  numerous  openings 
which  a  military  life  in  India  pre- 
sents, would  draw  many  to  the 
local  army  who  now  seek  other 
openings.  This  would  be  insured 
if  the  standard  for  the  Indian  local 
army  was  made  somewhat  less  than 
that  for  the  line.  This  was  prac- 
tically found  to  be  the  case  when 
the  Company's  European  army 
existed.  Its  recruiting  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  that  of  the  Royal 
army.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
the  officers.  Indian  service  is  most 
unpopular  with  the  officers  of  the 
English  army,  and  India  in  a  great 
measure  loses  the  services  of  many 
able  but  poor  men  who  would  for- 
merly have  joined  the  Company's 


*  The  volunteers  conld  only,  of  course,  be  invited  to  turn  out  upon  these  occasions ; 
but  we  believe  that  a  little  attention  in  making  the  days  so  spent  count  as  effective 
drills,  &c.,  would  induce  them  to  do  so  without  difficulty.  Should  any  serious 
obstacle,  however,  be  found  on  this  point,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  omit  the 
volunteers  from  the  prop<xied  organisation,  and  to  confine  it  only  to  the  regular 
reserve  forces— the  enrolled  pensioners,  militia,  and  yeomanry—  over  which  the 
nation  has  direct  controL 
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force  there.  They  cannot  afford 
going  into  one  of  our  regiments  in 
India,  for  though  they  could  live 
on  their  pay  there,  they  could  not 
do  so  when  their  battalions  re- 
turned to  this  country ;  and  it  is  a 
wretched  hopeless  business  to  be 
always  exchanging.  When  the 
Company's  European  army  was 
abolished,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Indian  living  statesmen  said  to  us : 
"  Yon  will  see  both  your  army  and 
our  service  will  lose  by  the  change ; 
you  will  get  an  inferior  class  both 
of  officers  and  men  in  consequence, 
and  we  will  lose  the  services  of  that 
very  class  from  whom  our  best  offi- 
cers have  been  drawn — viz.,  the  sons 
of  poor  men  of  good  family  who 
prefer  a  military  life  but  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  the  Queen's 
service."  Every  day's  experience 
since  has,  we  think,  proved  the 
truth  of  this  remark. 

IX  We  have  no  space  left  to 
enter  upon  the  difficult  question  of 
purchase  in  the  army.  We  believe 
that  it  is  one  which  has  no  practi- 
cal bearing — ^because,  to  compensate 
fully  the  officers  in  the  army  for  the 
change  would  cost  a  sum  which  the 
nation  is  not  willing  to  pay ;  and 
to  do  away  with  the  system  with- 
out doing  so,  would  simply  be  an 
act  of  revolutionary  spoliation  for 
which  it  isfnot  yet  prepared.  We 
would  only  throw  out  for  consider- 
ation a  very  humble  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive  scheme,  which 
we  believe  would  retain  a  very  valu- 
able class  of  officers  in  the  army 
who  now  quit  it,  considerably  im- 
prove the  commanding  officers  of 
regiments,  and  lay  a  foundation  for 
ultinuUely  getting  rid  of  purchase 
without  either  further  expense  to 
the  nation  or  injustice  to  indivi- 
duals. Our  proposals  are :  1.  Make 
the  command  of  a  battalion  an  ap- 
pointment to  be  held  for  six  years 
only;  after  which,  except  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  the  officer  must 
be  placed  on  half-pay.  2.  Abolish 
purchase  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  (if  possible)  in  that  of 
major.      3.   liule  that    no  officer 


shall  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
receive  money  for  a  commission 
which  he  has  not  purchased. 

Our  reasons  for  these  recommen- 
dations are  :  1.  That  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  where  a  man  has 
commanded  a  regiment  for  six  years 
he  gets  pretty  tired  of  the  work, 
ceases  to  carry  it  on  with  much 
vigour,  and  loses  that  zest  in  the 
occupation  which  makes  him  valu- 
able in  the  position.  2.  We  have 
also  observed  that  a  vast  number 
of  our  most  able  and  promising 
officers  quit  the  army  when  they 
have  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 
They  generally  have  money  enough 
to  purchase  their  way  up  so  far; 
but  many  of  them  cannot  afford  to 
give  the  long  sums  necessary  to 
attain  the  higher  ranks.  Seeing 
no  prospect  of  promotion,  they 
look  out  for  other  employment, 
and  leave  their  regiment  at  the 
very  time  they  are  becoming  most 
valuable.  The  nation  would  no 
doubt  have  to  compensate  the  pre- 
sent holders  of  these  appointments 
for  the  money  which  they  have 
paid  for  their  commissions  as  field- 
officers,  since  they  could  no  longer 
sell  them.  But  as  this  compenssr 
tion  would  only  require  to  be  made 
to  those  who  quit  the  service,  it 
would  not  be  excessive  in  amount. 
The  plan  might  first  of  all  be  tried 
in  the  infantry  only,  for  to  them 
it  would  be  a  greater  boon  than 
to  the  cavalry,  as  being  generally 
poorer  men.  The  great  advantage 
of  purchase  to  the  army,  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  is, 
that  it  quickens  promotion,  and  so 
brings  up  men  to  be  field-officers, 
and  to  command  regiments,  before 
they  have  passed  the  vigour  and 
flower  of  their  age.  A  non-pur- 
chase corps  in  time  of  peace,  and 
without  exceptional  augmentation 
or  a  liberal  system  of  retirement, 
has  generally  grey-haired  captains 
and  imbecile  colonels.  We  would 
propose  to  retain  purchase  up  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  as  that  would 
insure  a  supply  of  comiMuratively 
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young  officers,  from  whom  the 
field-officers  would  be  taken.  This 
proposal  has  actually  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  Guards.  3.  There 
seems  to  be  no  hardship  in  ruling 
that  an  officer  should  receive  no 
money  for  a  commission  for  which 
he  hais  not  paid;  and  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  this  rule,  combined  with 
the  two  preceding,  would  in  time 
come,  especially  should  a  war  inter- 
vene, to  work  out  purchase  from 
the  army.  It  would  be  a  slow, 
hat  a  very  certain  process,  like 
those  by  which  nature  carries  out 
all  her  vast  but  silent  changes.  To 
exemplify  our  meaning :  A  captain 
wishes  to  sell  who  has  only  pur- 
chased his  company  and  his  ensign- 
cy.  He  will  only  receive  the  regu- 
lation for  these  steps.  The  lieu- 
tenancy must  go  without  purchase. 
Again,  a  lieutenant  would  sell  who 
has  only  purchased  his  lieutenancy. 
He  would  only  receive  money  for 
hifl  lieutenancy,  the  ensigncy  would 
be  given  without  purchase.  A 
sUadp  adherence  to  this  rule  would 
soon  eat  into  the  purchase  system. 

The  objection,  in  addition  to  its 
first  expense,  to  this  plan  is,  that 
it  would  throw  the  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  regiments  quicker  on 
the  half-pay  Ust  than  they  at  pre- 
sent go.  And  this  is  true ;  but  we 
think  the  advantages  on  the  other 
side — viz.,  having  young  active  men 
always  in  command,  and  securing 
a  certain  steady  flow  of  promotion 
in  the  battalions — overbalance  this 
disadvantage.  It  would  be  a  good 
arrangement  for  the  army,  and 
entail  no  loss  on  the  nation,  if, 
when  an  officer  was  removed  to 
half-pay  on  completing  his  six  years' 
command,  he  was  offered,  if  he 
chose  to  retircy  the  capitalised  value 
of  his  half-pay  at  his  age  at  the  mo- 
ment Very  many  would  take  this, 
and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  would  be  thereby  quick- 
ened. 

We  will  conclude  this  long  dis- 
cussion by  briefly  enumerating  the 
considerations  which  we  thinkought 
to  govern  such  reductions  as  may 


from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  for 
financial  reasons,  in  the  army.  1. 
The  principles  which  should  govern 
the  amount  of  the  staff  and  supply 
departments  required  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  peace  establishment, 
and  the  test  to  be  applied  to  ascer- 
tain whether,  with  prudence,  they 
can  or  can  not  be  reduced,  we  have 
already  explained  fully  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article.  2.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  reducing  those 
particular  branches  of  the  service 
in  which  a  long  and  expensive 
course  of  training  is  required  to 
turn  the  recruit  into  an  effective 
soldier.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  engineers,  the  artillery, 
and  the  cavalry.  It  is  important 
to  remark  that  those  most  econo- 
mical and  practical  military  admin- 
istrators, the  Prussians,  keep  up 
their  cavalry  during  peace  almost 
at  the  full  war  establishment.  3. 
The  branch  of  the  service  in  which, 
on  the  whole,  reductions,  if  made 
on  a  sound  principle,  can  with  most 
safety  be  undertaken,  is  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  infantry.  If  the 
number  of  battalions  in  the  army, 
and  the  number  of  companies  in 
each  battalion,  is  kept  up  (as  in 
the  Prussian  system)  the  same  in 
p^ace  as  in  war,  then  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  may  be  made  in 
the  actual  numbers  of  the  privates. 
And  this  may  most  fairly,  and  with 
least  injury  to  the  service,  be  done 
by^l.)  suspending  for  a  time  re- 
cruiting, and  (2.)  giving  increased 
power  to  commanding  officers  to 
discharge  men  undesirable  in  the 
ranks,  either  on  account  of  bad  con- 
duct or  physical  weakness.  This 
will  make  the  battalions,  though 
weak  in  mere  numbers,  yet  strong 
in  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  in  the  discipline  and 
training  of  the  men  actually  round 
the  colours.  When  the  cadres^  as 
the  French  say,  are  in  this  effective 
state,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  recruits  may,  on  an  augmenta- 
tion becoming  necessary,  be  safely 
added :  for  it  is  remarkable  how 
soon — provided  (as  we  have  already 
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remarked)  they  are  not  thrown  in 
in  excess — a  considerable  body  of 
yoang  soldiers  can  be  leavened  by 
the  tone  of  the  veterans  in  the  ranks. 
4.  We  have  said  nothing  in  regard 
to  withdrawing  troops  from  the 
colonies,  because  this  is  properly  not 
a  question  of  military  organisation 
but  of  colonial  policy — and  must 
be  determined  by  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject  We  have 
little  doubt,  however,  that  those 
establishments  which  are  kept  up 
out  of  India,  but  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  might  with  advantage  have 
two-thirds  of  the  force  required  for 
their  garrison  furnished  by  native 
Indian  troops.  There  would  not 
be  much  saving  of  money  to  the 
nation,  but  there  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  life  to  our  men  in  such  an 


arrangement.  But  we  shrewdly 
suspect  the  real  but  unsaid  objec- 
tion which  weighs  with  our  states- 
men against  withdrawing  troops 
from  the  colonies  is  this, — when 
in  the  colonies  they  are  available 
to  be  brought  home  if  wanted  for 
service.  Were  they  brought  to  Eng- 
land at  once,  no  power  could  pre- 
vent the  House  of  Commons,  in  one 
of  its  periodical  attacks  of  economy, 
from  reducing  them,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  in  excess  to  the 
old  home  establishment ;  and  thus, 
when  wanted,  they  would  not  be 
forthcoming. 

We  fear  our  views  on  these  sub- 
jects are  not  popular ;  but  whether 
they  be  so  or  not,  we  can  only  say 
they  are  founded  on  observation 
and  experience. 


COBNELIUS      O'DOWD. 


MY  WILL  AND  TESTAMSITT. 


We  are  told  somewhere,  I  cannot 
recollect  on  what  authority,  that 
in  the  last  moments  of  a  drowning 
man's  existence  all  tiie  events  of 
his  life  pass  before  him  with  a 
marvellous  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness; that  long -forgotten  events 
arise  to  his  mind,  and  even  sensa- 
tions he  had  long  ceased  to  experi- 
ence come  back  with  a  startling 
vividness  and  reality.  I  have  never 
been  drowned,  and  can  contribute 
nothing  of  personal  experience  to 
refute  or  confirm  this  theory.  I 
have,  however,  lately  been  very  ill, 
and  although  I  cannot  charge  my 
mind  with  taking  a  cowardly  ad- 
vantage of  my  debility,  and  raking 
up  against  me  a  long  catalogue  of 
old  scores,  I  must  confess  I  should 
have  felt  fully  as  grateful  if  it  had 
left  me  "alone  with  my  sorrow,'* 
and  not  taken  the  moment  of  phy- 
sical suffering  to  present  me  with 
dissolving  views  of  my  shortcom* 
ings  in  life,  passing  pictures  of  mis- 
taken roads  and  blundering  halting- 


places.  Like  the  tenor  who  knew 
he  sang  '*  false,"  but  didn't  like  to  be 
told  so,  I  have  the  very  fullest  con- 
viction of  my  own  mismanagement 
and  misdirection ;  but  I  would  deem 
my  memory  more  polite  if  it  in- 
sisted less  on  bringing  the  matter 
before  me ;  but  it  did  worse  even 
than  this.  On  one  especial  night 
of  headache  and  high  fever  it  took 
occasion  to  regale  me  with  snatches 
of  all  the  vile  doggerel  and  street- 
ballads  which  I  was  once  familiar 
with,  but  which  I  had  flattered  my- 
self to  have  totally  outlived.  Some 
of  these  detestable  lyrics  were  my 
own,  composed  in  freshman  years, 
when  I  cdtivated  fun  far  more  than 
the  humanities,  and  even.  Homer- 
like, sang  my  own  verses  from  door 
to  door,  only  that  my  costume  dif- 
fered in  so  far  from  the  Greek  that 
I  wore  a  bonnet  and  petticoat,  and 
gathered  my  obole  in  a  snuffer-dish. 
It  was  very  cruel  to  find  these 
reminiscences  coming  back  on  me 
in  my  years  of  maturity.    Whether 
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it  -was  some  supposed  analogy  with 
the  piofiition  of  the  creature  who 
was  disposing  of  his  effects  in  testa- 
mentary fashion,  but  there  was  an 
old  ballad  (I  had  never  heard  it 
since  I  was  a  child)  that  would  not 
leave  me.  It  was  a  description  of 
a  fox  making  his  last  will  before 
being  eaten.  He  has  given  away 
in  succession  all  he  possesses — his 
ears,  his  paws,  his  brush — to  this 
or  that  squire  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  whose  sport  he  had  con- 
tributed for  many  a  year,  and  at 
last  he  comes  to  the  residue  of  his 
property,  when  he  says : — 

*'  My  teeth  and  my  gams  I  will  bequeath 
To  the  Reverend  Michael  Palmer— 

His  wife  has  a  tongue  that  wiU  match 
them  well : 
She's  a  devil  of  a  scold,  O— d  d— n  her !  '* 

Now,  if  I  sang  this  touching  dis- 
tich once,  I  must  have  sung  it  some 
eighty-odd  times,  with  a  little  shake 
on  the  last  words,  to  render  them 
more  effective;  and  I  must  have 
even  given  vent  to  it  aloud,  as  I 
remember  the  nurse  tenderly,  gently 
reproving  me,  and  saying,  ''Oh, 
don't  say  that,  sir;  I'm  sure  she 
wasn't  so  bad  after  all  1 " 

Poor  Michael  Palmer !  I  wonder 
was  it  any  comfort  to  him  to  know 
that  the  fox's  legacy  bequeathed 
an  undying  fame  to  Mrs  Palmer ) 
Did  it  compensate  him  for  any  of 
those  passages,  when  he  cowered 
under  the  storm  or  scudded  before 
the  blast?  Was  he  grateful  to  Rey- 
nard or  not )  From  these  thoughts 
I  wandered  on  to  the  fox  himself. 
How  touching  the  thought  of  divid- 
ing his  very  identity  into  testamen- 
tary portions!  He  had  neither 
houses  nor  land»— not  an  earth  he 
could  call  his  own ;  he  was  going 
out  of  life  bare  as  he  came  into  it.  I 
halted  at  this  reflection,  and  for  once 
I  thought  myself  very  like  a  fox. 

Why  should  not  I  then  make  my 
will  1  My  heirs,  it  is  true,  will  not 
be  much  richer  than  the  fox's ;  but 
the  intention  in  each  case  was  com* 
mendable.  I'd  have  been  Peabody 
— ^Anybody,  but  myself — if  I  could ; 
and  so  here  goes. 


I,  Cornelius  O'Dowd,  being  sick 
and  ill,  and  with  very  little  faith  in 
my  doctors,  and  none  whatever  in 
my  apothecary — ^who,  I  believe,  has 
not  renewed  his  stock  for  forty 
years,  and  started  originally  with 
birds'  seeds — and  being  of  a  sound 
disposing  mind,  only  disturbed  by 
having  so  little  to  dispose  of,  make 
the  following  as  my  last  Will  and 
Testament : — 

f*rom  starting  in  life  with  a  con- 
siderable fund  of  Good  Spibits,  I 
have  been  living  so  long  on  the  capi- 
tal, without  the  smallest  opportu- 
nity of  replenishing  my  stock,  that  I 
have  very  little  to  bequeath.  Any 
shares,  however,  that  I  possess  of 
HoPBFTTLXBSS — any  scrip  that  I  die 
possessed  of  in  Jollitt  or  Genial- 
ITY — I  leave  to  the  Irish  believers 
in  the  present  Government.  They 
who  imagine  that  the  men  now 
in  power  understand  Ireland  and 
Irishmen,  know  in  what  sense  con- 
cessions are  received  in  that  coun- 
try, by  what  boons  'the  people  are 
stimulated  to  fresh  demands,  and 
how  little  they  are  impressed  by 
anything  but  strict  justice ;  to  aU 
these  I  leave  my  Hopefulness. 
They  will  want  more  than  I  have  to 
bequeath  them,  and  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  years  which  are  to  come 
will  not  increase  their  stock. 

To  the  Americans  I  leave  my  For- 
giveness, and  I  do  not  know  if  I 
ever  admired  the  benevolence  of 
my  own  nature  so  much  as  in  this 
act.  For  as  many  years  as  I  have 
been  a  writer  I  have  said  flippant 
impertinences  of  them  —  on  their 
pretensions,  their  boastfuln  ess,  their 
arrogance,  and  their  accent.  I  have 
quizzed  their  vulgarity  and  laughed 
at  their  conceit,  and  yet  I  have 
met  numberless  proofs  of  Amer- 
ican goodwill  and  kindliness.  I 
don't  speak  of  their  hospitality — 
they  can't  help  that;  but  I  refer 
to  mindful  little  attentions  shown 
years  after  one  might  have  ima- 
gined himself  forgotten  —  kind- 
nesses shown  to  friends  simply 
because  they  were  our  friends,  and 
scores  of  small  civilities  which  by 
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accnmiilation  reach  the  size  of  great 
benefits.  All  these  I  have  on  my 
conscience;  and  when  I  say  I  for- 
give them,  I  ask  yoo,  can  you 
imagine  anything  more  touchingly 
beautiful  than  this  generosity  on 
my  part)  To  forget  an  iigaryis 
fine  in  its  way,  but  to  pardon  the 
man  you  have  wronged — to  forgive 
him  you  have  been  unjust  to — is 
about  as  fine  a  trait  as  human  p&- 
tnre  can  boast  of. 

I  bequeath  my  Wit  andDROLLEBT 
— ^I  cannot  exactly  say  where  I  have 
put  them  away — to  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  It  strikes  me  that  they 
will  need  many  like  legacies  to  carry 
them  through  their  new  labours 
pleasantly — all  the  more  that  the 
honourable  House  has  lost  the  airy 
gracefulness  of  Horseman  and  the 
genial  pleasantry  of  Stuart  Mill. 

To  those  who  believe  that  Mr 
Lowe  and  Mr  Bright  can  long  con- 
tinue to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  I 
leave  my  Cbeduuty,  and  beg  them 
to  mix  it  with  their  own,  though  it 
be  not  exactly  of  the  same  quality. 

My  sense  of  Degsnct  and  Deoo- 
RUM — my  dislike  to  details  of  the 
Divorce  Court  and  the  general  an- 
nals of  prurient  living — I  leave  to 
the  lady  novelists,  whose  utter  des- 
titution in  this  respect  moves  pity 
and  compassion ;  and  I  appeal  to  aU 
those  who  have  any  qualities,  even 
worn  ones,  of  regard  for  cleanliness 
of  life  and  decency  of  demeanour, 
not  to  forget  creatures  so  utterly 
bereft  of  these  gifts,  and  to  whom 
even  the  mere  rags  of  virtue  would 
prove  an  unspeakable  luxury. 

I  bequeath  an  Inopxent  Deaf- 
ness, which  promises  well  to  be- 
come total,  to  any  friends  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  private 
concerts.  I  have  myself  experienced 
great  comfort  from  the  blessing, 
which  has  sustained  me  through 
much  of  Wagner's  music  and  seve- 
ral missionary  conferences. 

I  leave  my  Patience — I  have  not 
much  of  it  left — to  all  who  listen 
to  such  sermons  as  I  am  weekly 
exposed  to,  and  entreat  them  to  re- 


member that  not  the  least  of  the 
miracles  of  our  Church  is  its  power 
to  survive  its  paid  defenders. 

I  leave  my  Buoyancy  to  onr 
iron-plated  squadron,  who  need 
it  sadly. 

To  any  gentleman  about  to  leave 
England  with  little  intention  to 
return  to  it  I  leave  my  **  Faith  in 
PuBUC  Men  " — it  will  not  encumber 
his  baggage,  or  subject  him  to  ex- 
amination by  custom-house  officers. 

Any  "  Irish  Discontent"  I  may 
feel  on  the  score  of  English  super- 
ciliousness and  impertinence--the 
tone  of  disparagement  displayed  to 
Irishmen  generally  as  buUmakers, 
blunderers,  bogtrotters,  and  such- 
like— I  bequeath  to  those  enlight- 
ened individuals  who  desire  to  cede 
Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  whose  en- 
larged views  will  certainly  at  last 
prevail  to  persuade  their  countrymen 
how  wise  it  would  be  to  sell  Ireland 
to  the  Americans,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wightto  the  French;  and  so  enforce 
that  commendable  policy,  that  the 
less  we  possess,  the  less  it  will  cost 
us  to  keep  it 

My  Curiosity  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  France  afterthe  Empire — 
whether  Garibaldi  will  be  the  next 
Pope,  and  Hobart  Pasha  King  of 
Candia — ^I  leave  to  Colonel  Darby 
Griffiths — without  knowing  him — 
but  who  will  recognise  such  specula- 
tions as  very  like  his  own,  and  who, 
if  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House,  would 
like  to  question  the  Under-Secre- 
tary at  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  what 
late  information  he  could  lay  on  the 
table  about  these  things. 

I  have  a  bottle  of  very  old  Irish 
whisky  —  somewhere.  It  consti- 
tutes, I  believe,  what  in  moments  of 
vainglory  I  am  given  to  call "  my  cel- 
lar." I  leave  this  to  those  gentle- 
men of  Ireland  who  have  faith  in 
the  present  Administration ;  it  will 
make  all  of  them  very  joUy,  and 
still  leave  some  in  the  bottle. 

If,  however,  I  should  not  die  on 
this  occasion — and  I  have  now 
some  hopes  of  recovery,  for  I  have 
dismissed  my  doctor  and  thrown 
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my  drags  out  of  the  window — ^I 
revoke  all  and  each  of  the  above 
bequests,  as  I  shall  need  them  for 


my  own  use,  and  may  possibly,  by  an 
enlarged  experience,  see  some  more 
fitting  mode  of  disposing  of  them. 


^  [We  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  a  letter  from  Mr  O'Dowd's  phy- 
sician, who  now  pronoances  him  out  of  daneer,  and  in  fair  way  to  con- 
▼aleacence.  He  says :  **  The  symptoms  of  mildness  and  gentleness  which 
alanned  his  family  so  much  gave  way  on  last  Friday,  and  his  natural 
irritability  set  in  in  a  most  decided  form.  Since  then  his  temper  has 
been  barely  endurable.  Besides  this  hopeful  symptom,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that,  on  reading  over  his  Will,  he  was  so  gratified  by  the  amount 
he  had  to  dispose  of,  he  was  inspired  with  a  renewed  desire  to  live ;  and 
this  sentiment  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  him.''  To  his  many 
friends,  then,  we  beg  to  communicate  this  notice,  and  to  add  that,  in 
retom  for  all  kind  inquiries,  he  offers  his  gratitude,  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  newspapers — no  cards  sent — £d.] 


TIPS. 


I  gather  from  the  newspapers 
that  you  have  taken  a  wonderfully 
economical  turn  lately  in  England. 
Yon  first  made  a  raid  on  bakers  and 
butchers  ;  you  next  turned  upon 
hotel-keepers ;  and  now  it  is  your 
pleasure  to  bring  the  flunkies  to 
book,  and  see  what  proper  restric- 
tion can  be  imposed  upon  vails.  It 
is  a  class  with  which  I  have  little 
sympathy.  All  thatcant  about  "our 
friends  in  sickness,  and  our  slaves 
in  health,"  I  repudiate  and  despise. 
I  sincerely  believe  there  are  more 
tempers  spoiled,  more  houses  made 
uncomfortable,  more  domestic  an- 
noyances built  up,  by  the  preten- 
tious impertinence  and  gratuitous 
insolence  of  the  flunky  class,  than 
by  all  the  other  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to ;  and  I  would  regard  as  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  his  species 
Uie  man  who  could  present  us  with 
a  mechanical  cook,  who  could  be 
wound  up  like  an  eight-day  clock, 
and  a  self-acting  housemaid  of 
small  steam-power. 

As  for  that  peasant  in  plush  we 
call  a  footman,  a  very  low  inventive 
▼ein  might  replace  him  by  machin- 
ery. While  I  say  this,  and  say  it  out 
of  a  long-suffering  and  much-endur- 
ing experience,  I,  at  the  same  time, 
must  enter  a  distinct  protest  against 
an  attack  on  their  perquisites^ 


First  of  all,  I  dislike  it  as  being 
one  of  these  reforms  which  we  al- 
ways like  to  try  on  the  humbler 
classes  before  we  go  higher,  fully 
determined  in  our  minds  that  we 
never  will  go  higher.  Now,  let  us 
look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  confess  that  Tips  are  a  great 
institution.  Tips  date  from  a  very 
long  antiquity,  and  tips  are  fre- 
quent in  very  high  quarters.  What 
are  orders  and  decorations  but 
tips  1  Is  not  the  Garter  a  tip  7  and 
the  Legion  of  Honour — though  a 
very  small  recognition,  and  next 
to  what  the  Italians,  speaking  of 
St  Maurice  and  St  Lazare,  call  the 
usual  saints — ^is  the  tip  of  grocers 
in  the  National  Guard,  and  sous- 
pr^fets  who  have  done  something 
dirty  for  the  Government 

I  often  wonder  why  we  have 
never  introduced  this  system  of 
decoration -giving  into  domestic 
practice.  It  has  the  two  great 
recommendations  which  attach  to 
mock  splendour,  ''C'est  magnifi- 
que  et  pas  ch^re."  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  raising  Jeames's  wages,  or 
tipping  Tom  the  groom,  how  much 
easier  and  cheaper  it  would  be  to 
give  one  the  third  class  of  the  Grid- 
iron, and  the  other  the  Companion- 
ship of  the  Picker.  The  fellow,  then, 
who  would  apply  for  service  with 
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three  bars  to  bis  medal  would  have 
a  stronger  certificate  of  character 
than  a  score  of  written  testimonials, 
less  often  given  in  sincerity  than 
extorted  through  fear  or  conceded 
from  indolence.  Masters,  too,  would 
feel  a  natural  pride  in  being  waited 
on  by  a  butler  who  wore  the  first 
class  of  the  Corkscrew.  The  spirit 
of  our  age  tends  to  equalisation. 
The  popular  voice  cries  out  against 
ezdusive  priyilege,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  measure  of  conciliation 
to  John  Thomas  to  know  that 
while  he  filled  the  glass  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  or  the  Bear,  he  him- 
self was  sporting  the  insignia  of 
the  Broom  or  the  Boot-tree ! 

What  a  saving  of  "paper"  it  would 
be  if  the  gamekeeper  could  be  re- 
commended for  a  Companionship 
of  the  Rabbit !  What  dukes  de- 
light in  could  scarcely  be  scorned 
in  the  servants'  haU;  and  if  my 
lord  was  enchanted  at  being  made 
a  black  eagle,  surely  the  valet  could 
not  object  to  being  created  a  fox. 

I  am  the  more  emboldened  to 
make  this  suggestion  from  having 
read  a  letter  signed  Gamekeeper, 
in  the  'Times,'  where  the  writer 
asserts  that  he  and  his  compeers 
attach  even  more  value  to  the  re- 
cognition conveyed  in  the  tip  than 
to  its  material  amount  This  sen- 
timent, at  once  dignified  and  deli- 
cate, is  exactly  what  might  be  met 
by  a  ribbon;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  offering  even  a  "fiver" 
to  a  man  of  this  stamp.  Indeed, 
with  a  class  of  such  refinement, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  imitate  the 
practice  of  certain  small  German 
courts,  whose  exchequer  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  splendour  of  their 
chivalry,  and  who  send  to  their 
favoured  followers,  not  the  actual 
decoration  they  would  confer,  but 
its  likeness  in  pasteboard — ^which 
the  newly-created  knight  may  have 
imitated  in  whatever  guise  or  of 
whatever  metal  suits  him. 

When  a  celebrated  Irish  Viceroy 
knighted  a  hotel-keeper  in  Kilbeg- 
gan  who  had  served  his  Excellency 


with  a  bowl  of  exquisite  punch,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated 
the  system  which  I  am  now  recom- 
mending ;  and  I  only  wonder  why 
his  admirable  example  has  not  been 
followed  ere  this.  That  foreign 
princes  have  understood  the  value 
of  chivalrous  distinctions  by  tips 
is  well  known.  That  beautifuUy- 
planned  road  that  winds  up  from 
Florence  to  Fiesole  was  made  en- 
tirely by  tips.  To  every  one  who 
contributed  so  many  perches  of  road 
was  accorded  a  title ;  and  dukedoms, 
marquisates,  and  oountships  were 
measured  out  by  the  foot  At 
Lucca,  nobility  was  even  cheaper, 
and  at  Parma,  was  literally  to  be 
had  for  a  song. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  at  first  in  inducing 
the  menial  class  to  attach  to  these 
distinctions  that  value  which  they 
have  in  the  eyes  of  gentlemen ; 
that,  to  the  coarser  apprehension 
of  the  flunky,  "  the  material  guar- 
antee "  would  appeal  more  power- 
fully than  the  star  or  the  rib- 
bon ; — and  there  is,  no  doubt,  some 
force  in  the  objection.  It  will 
be  always  easier  to  make  a  flunky 
of  a  gentleman  than  a  gentleman  of 
a  flunky.  But  I  trust  much  to  the 
leveUing  tendencies  of  the  times. 
Yellow  plush  may  hold  out  for  a 
season,  but  he  cannot  resist  long; 
he  will  have  to  come  down  at  last 
This  new  Parliament  that  is  about 
to  assemble  will  be  a  great  school- 
master. When  we  shall  find  amongst 
our  legislators  those  whose  lives  and 
ways  have  hitherto  only  suggested 
legidation — ^when  we  shall  see  in 
the  division  those  we  have  hitherto 
only  seen  in  the  dock — men  will 
learn  to  bethink  them  that  the 
world  before  them  is  not  that  old 
world  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers lived  in,  but  a  brand-new 
thing,  coined  out  of  household  suf- 
frage and  a  latch-key  franchise. 

I  hope,  in  ceding  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands, we  have  not  ceded  the  right 
to  confer  the  knightly  honours  that 
pertained  to  them;  for  St  Maurice 
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and  St  George  might  do  us  good 
service  as  tips  in  many,  qaarters. 
Nations  often  stand  in  want  of 
small  change,  like  individuals ; 
and  just  as  one  occasionally  gives 
nothing  because  he  has  not  less 
than  a  shilling  abont  him,  Minis- 
ters ignore  services  they  do  not  like 
to  recognise  with  the  Bath. 

But  above  all  things  let  us  not 
give  up  tips.  The  Germans,  whose 
proverbs  reveal  a  philosophy  at 
once  elevated  and  homely,  have  an 
adage  that  says, — '*Geben  ist  gut 
aber  Nehmen  ist  besser.'*  Now,  if 
"giving  be  good,  but  taking  bet- 
ter,'* we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  stimulating  a  moi^ 
ality  higher  than  our  own  every 
time  we  give  a  "  fiver." 

The  counsel  comes  from  that  great 
pec^Ie  which  has  given  us  meta- 
physics and  sauer-lu-aut,  and  can- 
not be  despised. 

Were  I  to  suffer  myself  to  enter 
upon  the  advantages  of  introducing 
cordons  and  orders  as  "  tips  domes- 
tic," I  might  be  led  into  an  amplifi- 
cation which  in  these  papers  I  have 
strenuously  avoided,  preferring  ever 
to  be  merely  suggestive,  and  never, 


in  sermon-fashion,  drawing  out  my 
cable  to  thefineness  of  a  pack- thread. 
My  own  household  is  on  too  smidl 
a  scale  to  admit  of  the  experiment, 
not  to  add  that  it  represents  so 
many  and  such  strange  nationali- 
ties that  my  natural  history  would 
be  sorely  puzzled  to  discover  the 
appropriate  beast  or  animal  that 
would  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
each ;  but  I  entreat  some  of  those 
more  blessed  by  fortune  and  infor- 
mation to  test  this  problem,  and  see 
if  Mary  Anne  would  not  be  delight- 
ed with  honourable  mention,  and 
James  be  satisfied  with  a  star. 

Those  small  States  of  Germany 
lately  absorbed  by  Prussia  must 
have  a  number  of  useless  decora- 
tions. Why  would  not  some  of  those 
intriguing  Israelites,  who  send  sec- 
ond-hand uniforms  to  the  colonies, 
make  a  bid  for  these?  and  thus 
a  gentleman  going  down  for  his 
partridge  season  to  a  friend's  house 
oould  take  a  supply  of  Hesse-Cassels 
and  Holsteins  with  him,  along 
with  his  patent  cartridges.  I  war- 
rant me  he'd  bring  down  the  game- 
keeper even  should  he  miss  the 
woodcocks. 


THE  TUBCO-GBEEK  APFAIE. 


If  the  Conference,  which  we  are 
now  assured  is  to  meet  at  Paris, 
should  succeed  in  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  Turco-Greek  dispute, 
the  result  should  be  hailed  oy  us 
in  England  as  a  most  welcome 
event,  since,  on  the  principle  known 
to  lawyers  as  like  case  like  rule,  it 
would  have  settled  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Fenianism  with  ourselves. 

All  that  the  Greeks  have  been 
doing  in  Crete  ;  all  that  sympathy 
with  discontent,  taking  the  shape 
of  an  armed  intervention  and  a 
guerilla  war,  is  pure  Fenianism ; 
and  if  anything  were  wanting  to 
show  how  Phenician  are  Irishmen, 
the  similarity  of  plan  and  procedure 
in  this  rebellion  would  go  far  to 
establish  the  fact. 


The  Turks,  like  the  English,  ask 
to  be  let  alone  ;  they  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say  that  the  government 
of  Candia  is  perfect  any  more  than 
that  of  Ireland;  but  they  loudly 
declare  that  neither  Petropaulaki 
nor  Brightoffotos  have  hit  upon  the 
true  remedial  measure ;  or  that  a 
state  of  chronic  insurrection  was 
ever  favourable  to  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  any  nation,  or  to  its 
progress  towards  wealth  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  Greeks  maintain  the  reverse, 
translating  the  maxim,  "  Nihil  hu- 
manum  a  me  alienum  puto" — show 
me  a  row  and  I'll  join  it  They 
protest  that  they  have  a  distinct 
mission  to  aid  disturbance  wherever 
they  see  it ;  and  that,  because  the 
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great  Powers  once  made  the  signal 
blunder  of  constituting  them  into 
a  kingdom,  the  very  anomaly  of 
their  origin  absolves  them  from  all 
necessity  of  decent  behaviour.  If 
one  would  not  expect  that  a  youth 
brought  up  in  a  foundling  hospital 
would  be  an  eager  advocate  for  the 
law  of  primogeniture  and  the  theory 
of  entail,  one  might  at  least  hope 
that  he  would  not  devote  himself 
to  the  attack  of  these  strongholds 
simply  for  the  accident  of  his  birth. 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  what 
Greece  is  doing  at  this  moment 
Her  theoiy  is  this :  The  formation 
of  our  kingdom  originally  was  a 
protest  against  the  Turks;  let  us 
employ  this  fact  steadily,  persist- 
ently, and  perseveringly,  and  there 
is  no  saying  to  what  it  may  not  lead 
us.  A  permanent  soreness  in  the 
Levant  is  an  immense  aid  to  Bus- 
sia,  who  likes  chronic  discontent 
far  better  than  open  war.  This 
spirit  of  complaint  has  already 
gained  us  the  Ionian  Islands  from 
England;  and  though  Corfu  has 
been  ruined  by  the  cession,  and  the 
whole  population  beggared,  Greek 
patriotism  has  won  a  splendid  vic- 
tory, and  the  '* grand  idea"  has 
been  sensibly  aided  on  its  way  to 
complete  success. 

The  "grand  idea"  proceeds  on 
this  assumption.  The  Turks  are 
an  indolent,  ignorant,  besotted  race, 
sunk  in  the  barbarism  of  a  religion 
the  enemy  to  all  progress,  and 
themselves  ethnologically  incapable 
of  any  high  development  in  civili- 
sation. The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  an  acute  and  highly  intel- 
lectual people.  We  have  great 
natural  gifts,  very  fine  traditions, 
and  a  boundless  ambition,  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  admirable 
spirit  by  which  we  have  administer- 
ed our  resources  at  home,  nursed 
our  credit  abroad,  suppressed  bri- 
gandage, and  developed  industry, 
would  be  profitably  employed  in 
civilising  Albania  and  cultivating 
Thessaly. 

I  have  listened  to  ceaseless  vari- 


ations on  this  history  for  the  last 
month  or  so,  performed,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  with  no  ordinary  skill,  and 
urged  with  an  amount  of  eloquence 
not  always  easy  to  resist. 

I  do  not  readily  give  up  my  Turk. 
I  am  more  hopeful  of  him  than 
Lord  Stanley  is.  His  great  defect 
is  his  slowness ;  but,  in  the  name 
of  all  truthfulness,  is  he  slower  than 
the  German  1  Is  there  not  as  much 
"  go  "  in  him  as  you  will  find  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Tyrol)  But  if  he 
were  not  anything  of  what  I  be- 
lieve him,  and  were  all  that  his 
enemies  declare  him  to  be,  we  want 
him,  and  we  want  him  to  be  exactly 
where  he  is ;  well  knowing  that 
whenever  he  goes  he  will  be  re- 
placed by  what  we  shall  not  like  at 
all,  and  what  will  eive  us  most  pal- 
pable reasons  for  the  antipathy. 

I  see  what  you  are  driving  at, 
said  my  great  friend.  Prince  Asca- 
rides,  to  me.  I  see  your  drift — you, 
like  the  mass  of  your  countrymen, 
blindly  imagine  that  we  are  Russian 
in  our  hopes  and  in  our  sympathies. 
You  believe  that,  living  under  the 
same  Church,  we  accept  all  the  Rus- 
sian ambitions  as  our  own.  There 
never  was  a  greater  error.  First  of 
all,  the  whole  spirit  of  our  people 
is  opposed  to  Russian  sentiment, 
which,  even  in  the  Church  itself, 
exhibits  the  difference  of  race.  We 
acknowledge  no  head,  no  Pope, 
whatever.  Each  parish  priest  is  his 
own  diocesan.  The  democracy  we 
cling  to  pervades  our  theology,  and 
we  assert  our  freedom  in  spirituals 
as  in  temporals. 

It  is  true  Russia  has  always  be- 
friended us,  but  we  know  why.  It 
is  her  own  cause  she  has  been  sus- 
taining, not  ours.  Russia  at  Con- 
stantinople would  be  more  fatal  to 
us  than  to  any  other  people.  Their 
presence  in  the  Bosphorus  would 
sweep  our  whole  mercantile  navy 
from  the  Levant  We  have  accepted 
Russian  aid  as  the  Italians  accepted 
French  assistance  against  Austria ; 
but  we  are  not  less  civilised  than 
Italians ;  and  we  Are  ready  to-mor- 
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row  to  show  our  ingratitude  to  our 
benefactors  if  you  can  only  prove 
to  oa  that  we  are  safe  in  the  display. 

Make  us  strong  enough  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey ;  let  us  annex 
Candia  and  occupy  Thessaly,  and 
you  shall  see  what  gratitude  will 
bind  us  to  Russia.  Just  as  Italy 
was  powerless  against  Austria  tiU 
France  intenrened,  so  are  we  unable 
to  inflict  any  great  wound  on  Turkey 
without  Russian  assistance.  But 
whose  policy  has  reduced  us  to  this) 
You  of  the  west  of  Europe— France 
and  England — only  able  to  compre- 
hend one  danger — the  march  of 
Russia  on  Constantinople — ^will  not 
see  that  we  are  your  real  allies. 
We  never  can  be  a  dominant  power 
in  the  Levant  to  give  you  real 
trouble,  but  we  can  be  a  most  im- 
portant outpost  Make  us  only 
strong  enough  to  hold  our  own,  and 
to  declare  our  ingratitude  as  openly 
as  Italy  has  done;  enable  us  to 
say  that  for  the  past  we  have  no 
memory — that  we  only  accepted 
Russian  aid  because  we  could  get 
no  other,  and  that  we  took  rubles 
because  no  one  offered  us  napoleons; 
— raise  us  to  this  pitch  of  national 
greatness,  and  if  we  do  not  show 
ourselves  as  perfidious  as  the  Ital- 
ians, call  me  not  Greek ! 

This  is  a  view  of  the  Greek  ques- 
tion so  new  to  me,  and  so  sugges- 
tive, that  I  cannot  but  give  it  to 
the  world  while  the  Congress  is 
still  sitting;  and  I  only  regret  that 
the  distinguished  Greek,  whose 
logic  in  urging  this  question  has 
so  affected  my  own  conviction,  has 
not  a  seat  at  that  council-board  to 
display  his  persuasive  powers  where 
they  might  prove  effective. 

Now  all  this,  I  say,  is  very  Fen- 
ian !  What  Russia  has  been  to  the 
Greeks,  America  has  been  to  the 
Irish.  Paddy  knows  well — none 
better — that  he  is  not  loved  in  the 
United  States ;  he  understands 
thorooghly  the  social  status  assign- 
ed him — a  bench  a" little  higher 
than  the  niggers ;  he  feels  bitterly, 
resentfully,  with  what   grudging^ 
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ness  he  is  received  into  the  Union 
at  all;  and  even  when  admitted, 
that  his  place  is  that  of  a  helot. 
Still,  he  has  his  compensation  for 
all  these  indignities.  It  occasion- 
ally suits  the  course  of  events  in 
America  to  display  an  ostentatious 
insolence  towards  England,  and 
when  such  a  time  comes  round 
the  Irish  ticket  is  in  the  ascendant. 
Fenianism  is  the  back-water  of  this 
flood.  It  is  the  Yankee  acceptance 
of  the  Irish  bill  for  work  and  la- 
bour done  in  the  State's  elections. 

Now,  I  say,  if  the  Congress — 
which,  however,  I  don't  believe— 
can  see  their  way  to  a  settlement 
of  the  Turco- Greek  contention, 
their  counsels  may  be  of  great  value 
to  ourselves  in  our  home-troubles. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  say,  Let 
the  Turks  give  up  Candia;  which 
would  mean,  Let  us  cede  Ireland. 
Be  it  so.  They  could  not  find  us 
in  a  more  giving  mood;  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  arranged  that  the 
same  day  the  Spaniards  walk  in- 
to Gibraltar,  the  stars  and  stripes 
should  float  over  the  Castle  of  Dub- 
lin. One  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  over-prized.  It 
will  save  the  Government  from  the 
perils  of  the  Irish  Church /e»co, 
which  are  already  giving  them  an 
"unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour," 
and  the  **  Irish  diflSculty,"  as  they 
are  fond  of  calling  it,  will  be  done 
with  for  ever. 

That  the  Congress  can  come  to 
any  conclusion  better  than  a  weak 
compromise  of  the  dispute  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for.  Nothing  but  a 
war  can  really  settle  the  question. 
Not  a  small  war,  such  as  a  war  be- 
tween Turks  and  Greeks  must  be, 
but  a  war  which  shall  engage  all 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  interests  of  the  consulting 
parties  are  too  diverse  and  too 
opposed  to  lead  one  to  any  more 
hopeful  view.  We  know  pretty 
well  whither  the  ambition  of  Rus- 
sia tends,  nor  have  we  much  doubt 
what  are  the  designs  of  France  on 
Egypt,  strengthened  as  they  are  by 
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the  iaterests  involved  in  the  Saez 
CanaL  Frossia  has  her  own  game 
to  play  in  the  Danabian  Provinces 
— a  game  which  her  daily-increasing 
soreness  with  Austria  invests  with 
unusual  interest.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  cannot  give  up  the  road  to 
India  unless  we  reconcile  ourselves 
to  give  up  India  itself.  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  such  diversity  of  objects 
can  lead  to  agreement!  Can  the 
diplomatists  do  anything  more  than 
the  journalists,  when  they  have  snub- 
bed the  Qreeks,  and  told  the  Turks 
to  be  more  tolerant )  When  they 
shall  have  said  to  the  Greeks,  ''You 
must  behave  better,"  and  to  the 
Turks,  "  You  must  show  more  pa- 
tience,'' all  will  have  been  said,  and 
the  great  suit  will  simply  have  been 
deferred  to  another  assize. 

Some  people  who  are  or  who 
affect  to  be  wiser  than  their  neigh- 
bours, say  that  Russia  will  intrigue 
to  protract  the  negotiations  "  till 
sprincf " — till  the  ice  breaks  up  in 
the  Baltic,  and  her  fleet  shall  be 
free  to  move ;  and  the  same  astute 
diviners  of  motives  assert  that 
America  has  engaged  herself  to  side 


with  Russia  should  a  naval  war 
break  out  in  the  Levant.  Either  or 
both  of  these  conjectures  may  be 
true.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain :  without  the  full  assurance 
of  being  supported,  Greece  dare  not 
assume  the  confident  tone  she  is 
taking  j  nor  would  the  Greek  mer- 
chants who  are  scattered  along  the 
shores  of  the  southern  seas  be  so 
ready  to  make  the  enormous  sacri- 
fices they  are  making,  if  the  cause 
did  not,  to  their  eyes  at  least,  pro- 
mise favourably. 

Never  did  a  small  nation  regard 
the  approach  of  war  with  a  stronger 
people  with  less  of  apprehension 
What  reasons  they  may  have  for 
this  confidence  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say.  I  simply  declare  the  fact,  that 
if  the  Turks  decide  for  war,  the 
Greeks  will  not  decline  the  combat; 
and  probably  the  Conference  could 
do  nothing  better  than  give  them 
a  month  to  determine  the  issue. 
Though  the .  Greeks  would  stand 
"  low  "  in  the  betting,  if  it  was  to 
be  a  ''match  against  time,"  there 
are  sporting  men  who  would  like  to 
take  odds  against  them. 
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A  LONG,  old-fashioned,  magnifi- 
cent room,  growing  dim  and  sha- 
dowy in  the  twilight ;  a  room  fit 
to  be  haunted,  lined  with  shelves 
full  of  hundreds  of  old  books ; 
a  room  that  seemed  really  to 
be  haunted,  as  the  white  busts 
gleamed  out  spectrally  through  the 
growing  darkness.  Far-stretching, 
ailent,  and  solitary  :  so  large,  that 
the  one  living  figure  in  it  was  almost 
lost  and  swallowed  up  in  space  ; 
8o  dreary  in  its  vastness,  that  it 
was  wonderful  any  living  creature 
could  endure  to  stay  there. 

Four  great  windows,  side  by 
aide,  looked  out  on  a  terrace,  where 
a  fountain  played,  and  cold  white 
nymphs  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone 
while  they  danced.  The  terrace 
was  solitary,  like  the  room  that 
opened  on  it ;  only  at  one  of  the 
windows,  leaning  against  the  frame, 
and  keeping  a  steady  watch  through 
the  glass,  was  a  man.  The  light 
was  so  dim  even  there  that  his 
figure  was  but  just  plainly  dis- 
cernible ;  but  it  could  be  seen  that 
he  was  not  old — ^not,  perhaps,  quite 
young,  but  under  middle  age — 
slender,  pale,  worn.  His  profile 
against  the  window  looked  almost 
too  delicate  for  a  man ;  and  his 
hand  was  painfully  thin.  That 
was  all  that  could  be  seen — even 
that  only  now  and  then  when  he 
held  up  his  watdi  to  catch  the 
light  on  its  face. 

Suddenly  a  soft,  almost  stealthy, 
foot  came  along  the  graveL  A 
woman  wrapped  in  a  large  doak, 
with  the  hood  drawn  over  her 
bead,  came  on  to  the  terrace ;  the 
library- window  swung  open  and 
she  stepped  in. 

*^It  is  really  you,  Helen,  at 
length!'' 

"  Am  I  late  ?  I  could  not  come 
sooner." 

"Not  very  late— -but  you  come 


so  seldom  now.  I  suppose  I  am 
impatient.' * 

She  let  him  take  off  her  cloak, 
and  stood  quite  passive  while  he 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  and 
then  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 
She  was  in  a  very  simple  evening 
toilette  ;  a  little  woman,  but  finely 
and  fully  proportioned ;  old  enough 
and  beautiful  enough  to  have  suited 
a  much  richer  style  of  dress  than 
the  plain  white  she  wore;  and 
with  a  kind  of  steady  calm  about 
her,  even  while  she  met  her  lover. 

"  Close  the  window,  please,"  she 
said,  in  her  composed  musical  voice; 
"  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with 
you,  Philip." 

He  obeyed  gladly.  "I  have 
scarcely  seen  you  for  a  week,''  he 
answered,  "  and  I  have  good  news 
to-night." 

"  You  see  me  three  times  every 
day — is  not  that  enough  ] " 

*'If  you  call  that  seeins.  Are 
there  to  be  no  more  lessons, 
Helen  1" 

*'I  am  afraid  not.  I  did  not 
make  much  progress  last  winter. 
My  aunt  noticed  it" 

His  face  glowed.  "Last  winter? 
No.  But  it  was  not  altogether  my 
fault  How  often  did  you  miss 
coming  1 " 

"  Several  times,  certainly.  And, 
Philip,  you  know  my  reason." 

"Lord  Daintry  was  here,  and 
you  were  often  occupied." 

"  Other  people  as  well  as  Lord 
Daintry  were  here,  and  I  did  not 
wish  our  secret  to  be  discovered. 
You  would  certainly  have  ruined 
yourself  if  I  had  not  been  cautious 
for  both." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right  But, 
Helen,  it  is  hard  to  see  so  little  of 
you  as  I  do  now." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
She  had  sat  down  in  a  great  carved 
arm-chair  that  stood  near  the  win- 
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dow,  and  he,  standing  opposite  to 
her,  leaned  against  the  projecting 
side  of  the  recess,  and  kept  his 
eyes  constantly  on  her  face. 

*'  Listen  !  "  she  said,  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  faint  colour  flicker- 
ing over  her  calm  features.  "  Don't 
you  think  that  this  constant  dis- 
simulation has  lasted  long  enough  t 
Don't  you  think  this  secret-keeping 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  1" 

"  Do  you  consent,  then  1 "  he 
cried,  eagerly.  "  Will  you  risk  all 
at  last  and  let  me  speak  1 " 

'*  Hush !  hush  I  You  misunder- 
stand  " 

"  For  three  years,"  he  went  on, 
quickly,  "we  have  been  living  a 
lie;  better  the  truth  with  any 
penalties  it  may  bring,  than  to  go 
on  like  this!" 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  think  so." 

"  My  darling,  I  began  to  fear  I 
cannot  tell  what.  Only  to-night, 
as  I  waited,  I  thought  you  had 
tired  of  me;  and  now  you  will 
give  yourself  to  me  openly !  " 

He  knelt  at  her  feet — he  took 
one  of  her  hands  and  covered  it 
with  kisses. 

"  Stay,"  she  answered.  "  Don't 
deceive  yourself,  or  let  me  deceive 
you — tluitf  at  least,  I  have  never 
done." 

Something  in  her  voice  sounded 
as  if  she  were  trembling,  and  forc- 
ing herself  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive against  an  accusation.  She 
laid  her  other  hand  over  his  two 
with  a  kind  of  reluctant  caress. 

"I  mean  simply,"  she  said,  "that 
our  engagement  ought  to  be  broken 
off." 

The  clasp  of  his  fingers  relaxed. 
He  fell  back  a  little,  as  if  he  had 
been  struck,  then  grasped  her  hand 
more  firmly  than  before. 

"You  are  jesting  1"  he  asked. 
He  dared  not  assert  that  it  was  so 
— Helen  Fortescue  seldom  jested ; 
but  he  asked  it  in  an  agony. 

**  No,"  she  answered.  "  You  are 
hurting  me.   I  am  quite  in  earnest." 

He  got  up,  turned  away  from 
her,  and  went  into  the  darlmess  of 
the  room,  staggering  and  catching 


at  the  tables  and  chairs  as  lie  went. 
She  sat  still  by  the  window,  with 
the  pale  light  falling  upon  her 
golden  hair,  while  she  considered 
what  she  should  say  next  to  hinu 

He  went  all  the  length  of  the 
room,  and  came  back  to  his  former 
place  opposite  her  deadly  pale,  but 
ready  to  listen. 

"1  do  not  know,"  she  began 
again,  "  why  I  have  not  said  this 
before.  I  have  thought  it  for  some 
time.  We  were  very  foolish  three 
years  ago,  both  of  us  ;  but  we  are 
not  children  now — not  boy  and 
girl,  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
give  up  our  romance.  My  aunfs 
health  is  giving  way,  and,  as  you 
know,  her  income  dies  with  her ; 
when  she  is  dead  my  uncle  will 
have  to  live  less  expensively — ^he 
will  think,  first  of  all,  of  ridding 
himself  of  useless  encumbrances. 
In  fact,  my  home  here,  such  as  it 
is,  is  every  day  in  greater  danger. 
I  ought  to  think  of  the  future." 

"  Have  you  not  thought  f  and  I 
for  yoni  Helen,  you  have  been 
faithful  to  me  so  long,  don't,  don't 
change  now.  For  heaven's  sake 
be  patient  a  little ! " 

"  Is  it  a  question  of  patience  1 " 

"  Yes,  only  that  To-day,  this 
very  day,  I  have  had  an  engage- 
ment offered  me." 

She  raised  her  head  a  little  with 
a  quick  inquiring  movement  She 
had  loved  him  once,  in  her  fashion ; 
perhaps  did  stilL  She  had  been 
used  to  think  that,  with  his  foot 
on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  of 
success,  he  would  certainly  reach 
the  top.  If  he  had  that  first  step 
now,  she  might  still  be  true  to  him. 
But  it  struck  her  that  there  was  a 
singular  hesitation  in  his  manner. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,"  he  went  on, 
"  almost  unhopedfor  fortune ;  and 
yet  it  has  its  dark  side.  I  should 
have  to  leave  you  for  a  year." 

"Weill"  she  said,  impatiently, 
as  if  that  were  a  light  thing. 

"  And  it  comes  from  a  quarter  I 
don't  like." 

"  Can  you  afford  to  have  prefer- 
ences ?    I  cannot" 
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"  No,  truly.  But  this  is  from 
Mr  Staart,  Lord  Daiatry's  brother. 
He  wants  a  private  secretary,  and 
will  take  me.  It  is  in  itself  a 
much  better  thing  than  this,  and 
wiU  lead  to  something  more.'' 

"And  yet  you  do  not  like  iti 
Why  not,  Philip  ? " 

"I  think  you  know.  You  will 
say  it  is  foolish ;  but  except  for  the 
sake  of  making  sure  of  you,  I  would 
not  take  it.  With  your  promise, 
and  for  your  sake,  I  will.'' 

**And  that  very  promise  would 
deprive  you  of  it.  No,  Philip,  you 
must  take  it — the  first  chance  of 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  you ; 
but  you  must  take  it  without  me.'' 

"Never.  Why,  but  for  you, 
should  I  care  for  it  1  I  have  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  here — and 
yon." 

He  came  to  her  side  and  laid  his 
hand  softly  on  her  hair,  which  stUl 
gleamed  golden  through  the  half 
darkness  ;  but  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  moving  her  head  from 
under  Ms  touch. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
also,"  she  said, ''  and  you  will  not 
like  to  hear  it.  This  morning  I 
had  a  letter  which  is  of  importance 
to  both  of  us." 

She  paused  a  moment,  shook  off 
all  hesitation,  and  went  on  quickly, 

^'Lord  Daintry  wishes  me  to 
marry  him.  He  is  rich,  and  I  am 
tired  of  poverty ;  he  is  anxious  to 
give  me  a  home,  and  I  am  certain 
soon  to  want  one.  Ought  I  to  re- 
fuse him  ? " 

"  You  have  accepted  him  ?  Your 
word  to  me  is  nothing,  Helen?" 
He  spoke  brokenly  and  harshly. 

''Not  yet.  I  must  answer  his 
letter  to-morrow." 

Suddenly  he  fell,  half  kneeling, 
before  her,  grasping  her  hands 
again  passionately. 

"  You  cannot  do  it ! "  he  cried. 
''  You  are  mine,  and  I  will  not  give 
you  up.  I  could  not  live  and  lose 
you. 

"  Hush,  pray  hush,  dear  Philip ! " 
she  answered,  soothing  him  as  if  he 
were  an  intractable  child.    ''  You 


see  that  I  have  come  to  consult  you. 
I  have  done  nothing,  said  nothing, 
yet  that  you  need  complain  of." 

"  You  come  to  consult  me  1 "  he 
repeated,  bitterly.  "  Do  you  come 
to  ask  me  whether  I  will  give  you 
up  to  this  man  who  is  rich,  and  can 
make  you  a  Countess  ?" 

"  Honestly,  yes." 

"  And  you  said  you  loved  me  1 " 

"I  did — I  do.  But  you  know 
what  I  am,  and  what  our  prospects, 
both  of  us,  are.  I  don't  think  I 
could  bear  to  live  in  a  small  house, 
to  have  everything  about  me  poor 
and  miserable  and  straitened.  It 
has  been  bad  enough  here  as  a  de- 
pendant. It  grows  worse  and  worse 
as  I  grow  older.  I  am  weary  of 
my  Ufe.  Release  me,  Philip.  Let 
us  each  seek  something  better  for 
ourselves  than  this  hopeless  wait- 
ing." 

"  I  too  am  weary  of  my  life." 

He  got  up  and  stood  facing  her  ; 
while  she  also,  startled  by  some- 
thing in  his  tone,  rose,  and  waited 
with  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her 
chair. 

"Helen,"  he  went  on,  "there  has 
been  one  inequality  between  us  al- 
ways. You  have,  where  you  choose, 
an  iron  will.  I  am  naturally  weak, 
easily  persuaded.  You  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  break  your  word 
to  me,  and  to  marry  this  Earl.  You 
will  do  it.  But  for  once  I  am  as 
resolute  as  you.  Here,  in  this  very 
place  where  three  years  ago  you 
promised  solemnly  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  to  be  my  wife — here,  where 
you  have  over  and  over  again  re- 
peated your  promise,  I  tell  you  I 
never  will  release  you  from  it.  Go, 
marry  whom  you  will — get  all  the 
good  you  can  from  your  bargain  ; 
but,  married  or  single,  rich  or  poor, 
living  or  dying,  yon  are  mine  ! " 

He  had  raised  his  hand  with 
a  threatening  gesture.  His  words 
sounded  like  a  curse.  For  all  her 
steady  nerves,  she  shuddered. 

"  Philip  !  hear  reason  —  let  me 
speak "  she  cried. 

"  No  more.  If  I  have  been  blind, 
it  has  been  wilfully.    Now  I  see. 
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Bat  you  are  bound,  now  and  for 
ever,  in  Life  and  in  Death." 
He  broke  from  her;  and  rushing 


away,  through  the  window,  past 
the  white  nympha,  was  lost  la 
stantly  in  the  darkness. 


CHAPnSB  IL 


The  little  church  at  Qays- 
borough  stood  within  the  park.  It 
was  older  than  the  present  Hall — 
small,  quaint,  and  very  peaceful  in 
its  aspect  The  Hall  had  seen  many 
changes— had  had  its  days  of  splen- 
dour and  of  utter  ruin — of  renewal 
and  of  gradual  decay,  following  the 
varying  fortunes  of  its  lords  ;  but 
the  church,  through  its  centuries  of 
existence,  had  lost  little  and  gained 
much.  It  had  been  draped  with 
black  for  many  a  funeral ;  it  had 
been  decked  with  flowers  for  many 
a  bridal;  hidden  away  in  its  old 
registers  lay  the  chronicle  of  each 
generation  from  Sir  Hugh  Gays- 
borough,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  to  Edward,  last  of  the  race, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  marry  a 
rich  woman  lest  the  scanty  remains 
of  his  father's  lands  should  slip 
from  him  even  while  he  lived. 
And  to-day  there  was  to  be  another 
wedding  from  the  Hall. 

The  morning  had  been  fair  and 
lovely — village  children  were  out 
early  gathering  flowers  and  weav- 
ing garlands,  according  to  their 
custom,  to  strew  the  bride's  path ; 
but  at  ten  o'clock  all  changed.  A 
heavy  black  cloud  rose  up  from 
the  horizon,  and  passed  before  the 
sun  ;  a  strong,  fierce  wind  seemed 
to  follow  it,  and,  shrieking  round 
the  church,  swept  the  flowers  from 
the  path,  and  tore  down  the  arch 
above  the  gateway.  It  fell  with  a 
crash  upon  the  roof  of  the  car- 
riage, which  that  moment  passed, 
carrying  Helen  Fortescue  to  her 
marriage.  The  startled  horses 
plunged,  and  could  hardly  be 
drawn  up  at  the  church-door ;  but 
the  bride  stepped  out,  calm  as  ever, 
though  her  face  was  deadly  pale, 
and  its  delicate  lines  drawn  into 
unnatural  hardness.  Her  uncle,  a 
feeble  querulous  old  man,  followed 


her  trembling,  and  as  they  passed 
into  the  aisle  the  storm  burst. 
Sheets  of  rain  fell  like  a  deluge, 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  shone, 
and  quick  terrific  peals  of  thun> 
der  rattled  over  the  building.  The 
party  gathered  round  the  altar,  but 
there  was  a  minute's  pause  while 
the  clergyman  waited  for  a  lull  in 
the  storm  before  he  commenced 
the  service. 

The  lull  came — ^heavy,  deathlike, 
ominous.  The  darkness  seemed  to 
increase,  but  through  the  silence 
the  clergyman's  voice  was  heard, 
low  and  unsteady  at  first,  but  rising 
fuller  and  clearer  each  moment,  till 
he  came  to  the  words,  "  If  any  man 
can  show  just  cause  why  they  may 
not  lawfully  be  joined  together,  let 
him  now  speak,  or  else  hereafter  for 
ever  hold  his  peace." 

Then,  at  that  instant,  a  peal  of 
thunder,  louder  than  before,  shook 
the  building ;  crash  after  crash  it 
came,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  voice 
cried,  **  There  is  cause.  Before  God 
I  forbid  this  marriage."  But  the 
thunder  and  the  voice  ceased,  and 
the  speaker  was  invisible.  The 
frightened  guests  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then  into  the  dim  cor- 
ners and  recesses  of  the  church, 
but  there  was  no  one  but  them- 
selves, and  the  old  sexton  cowering 
and  trembling  behind  a  monument 
The  bride  caught  at  the  altar-rail, 
but  neither  cried  out  nor  fainted  : 
the  bridegroom  glanced  round 
haughtily,  hiding  his  dismay  under 
a  show  of  pride.  The  vicar,  step- 
ping back,  called  aloud  to  the  un- 
known to  come  forward,  but  none 
answered  A  second  and  a  third 
time  he  called,  but  in  vain.  Then 
they  began  to  say  that  it  must 
have  been  fancy — that  the  thunder 
had  sounded  like  a  voice — and  that 
the  marriage  should  go  on. 
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So  it  went  on.  '*  I  require  and 
charge  you  both,  as  you  will  an- 
swer at  the  dreadful  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed,  that  if  either  of 
yoQ  know  any  impediment  why 
ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined 
together *' 

A  strong  shudder  seized  the 
bride,  and  shook  the  cloudy  folds 
of  her  Teil;  but  the  repressed 
it,  matoig  no  sign  of  hesitation. 
Then,  in  the  pause  after  that  solemn 
adjuration,  there  came  another  my- 
sterious response,  audible  through 
all  the  church;  an  inarticulate 
sound,  that  was  neither  sigh  nor 
groan,  but  more  full  of  despair 
than  ever  was  either.  And  still 
there  was  no  one  visible.  It  might 
have  been  some  strange  effect  of 
the  wind,  which  still  swept  in 
stoimy  gosts  round  the  building, 
rattling  the  windows  and  whistl- 
ing through  crevices  in  the  stone- 
work. But,  whatever  it  might  be, 
it  was  not  repeated.  The  marriage 
went  on  ;  and  Helen,  Countess  of 
Daintry,  turned  from  the  altar  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  her 
friends. 

'^  But  oh,  my  dear,*'  said  one  old 
lady  to  her  granddaughter,  as  they 
drove  home  to  the  Hall,  "it  is  an  ill- 
omened  wedding.  She  tried  hard 
for  him,  and  she  has  got  him ;  and 
I  believe  in  jny  heart  that  she  is 
s  woman  who  would  get  what  she 
wanted  if  she  had  to  step  over  the 
Vody  of  her  best  friend  to  reach  it 
But  it  is  a  strange  wedding !  " 

"Grandmamma,  don't  say  such 
horrid  things  !  She  is  excessively 
handsome,  and  dever,  and  charm- 
ing. 1  don't  wonder  he  fell  in 
love  with  her." 

"  Charming  I "  and  the  old  lady 
laughed  scornfully.  "Yes,  they 
say  poor  Philip  Conway  found 
that  out  long  ago— as  well  as 
others." 

"Philip  Conway  1  Her  uncle's 
secretary  1  Why,  grandmamma,  you 
would  not  let  me  be  civil  to  him." 

"  You  1  that's  a  different  thing. 
He's  her  cousin  a  few  times  re- 


moved, and  quite  as  good  as  she  is. 
However,  it's  not  my  affair — nor 
yours.    Ugh  !  what  rain  ! " 

The  bridal  party  reached  the 
Hall  while  the  storm  was  still  at 
its  height.  They  sat  down  to 
breakfast ;  and  the  depression  and 
sense  of  swe  which  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  tempest,  and  by  the 
interruption  of  the  service,  passed 
gradually  away.  Speeches  were 
made  and  toasts  drunk,  and  the 
bride  looked  calm  and  lovely,  and 
— except  that  she  appeared  perhaps 
a  shade  too  calm — was  perfect  in 
her  part.  But  she  stayed  not  one 
unnecessary  moment.  Her  silent 
will  broke  up  the  party,  and  she 
found  herself  for  the  last  time  in 
her  own  simple  solitary  chamber. 
Her  dress  was  changed,  and  she 
was  ready  for  her  journey,  but  at 
the  very  last  she  desired  to  be  left 
alone.  Then  she  locked  the  door, 
and  Ustened  intently  for  a  mo- 
ment She  took  a  key  from  a 
hiding-place  in  the  back  of  her 
wardrobe  and  unlocked  the  only 
drawer  which  was  not  empty.  Even 
in  that  there  was  not  much — a 
small  packet  of  letters  and  notes, 
a  small  likeness  done  in  water- 
colours,  a  book  of  verses.  She 
took  them  out,  lifting  them  with 
strange  tenderness,  and  carried 
them  to  the  hearth.  That  morn- 
ing she  had  said  she  was  chilly, 
and  asked  for  a  fire — it  still  burned 
brightly.  She  moved  the  coals, 
making  a  hollow  in  the  hottest 
place,  then  quietly  put  the  whole 
pile  of  things  she  held  down  into 
it  Then  she  clasped  her  two 
hands  together,  almost  wringing 
them,  and  with  a  long,  sobbing 
sigh,  watched  the  fire  gradually 
devour  them. 

But  when  she  turned  away  and 
opened  the  door,  and  met  her 
uncle  coming  up  to  fetch  her,  she 
went  forward  smiling  to  take  his 
arm,  without  a  cloud  on  her  face. 
The  old  man  was  trembling  and 
infirm,  and  they  went  slowly  along 
the  £^lery  till  they  drew  near  the 
staircase,  when  there  were  voices 
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heard  speaking  load  and  angrily 
below.  All  at  once  they  ceased, 
and  Philip  Conway,  dripping  with 
rain,  splashed  with  mud,  torn,  di- 
shevelled, panting,  mshed  up  the 
stairs  in  great  strides.  Face  to 
face  with  the  uncle  and  niece  he 
stood  a  moment,  labouring  to  speak 
— then  suddenly  his  figure  swayed, 
and  he  fell  heavily  forward  at  their 
feet 

One  shriek  burst  from  the  new- 
made  Countess.  Her  husband, 
standing  below  waiting  for  her 
coming,  heard  it,  and  came  to  her. 


Others,  servants  and  guests,  came 
too.  They  lifted  aside  the  body 
and  let  her  pass.  *^  He  has  fainted," 
she  said,  in  her  soft  steady  voice  ; 
and  behind  her  they  said,  *'  He  is 
dead!" 

The  carriage  stood  at  the  door. 
Why  should  she  delay  her  goin^ 
because  Philip  Conway  had  fainted, 
or  died,  in  her  sight?  The  Earl 
and  Countess  were  well  upon  their 
way  when  the  surgeon  said  those 
few  words  to  Mr  Gaysborough, 
"Quite  dead.  Disease  of  the 
heart." 


CHAFTfiR   m. 


Ten  years  since  Helen  Fortescne, 
poor  and  handsome,  was  changed 
into  Helen,  Countess  of  Daintry, 
rich  and  powerful  Ten  years 
since  Philip  Conway  was  lifted, 
dead,  out  of  the  bride's  path. 
Nearly  ten  years  since  Gaysborough 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
and  the  story  of  that  ill-omened 
wedding-day  began  to  fade  among 
the  other  traditions  of  the  ''old 
family." 

But  in  a  distant  county  Lady 
Daintry  shone  as  a  star  and  reigned 
as  a  queen.  No  one  had  yet  begun 
to  say  that  the  star  was  paling, 
the  queen  losing  her  inherent  right 
or  power  of  ruling.  The  Earl  was 
her  first  subject — no  more.  Over 
him,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
she  maintained  her  ascendancy  by 
two  forces,  distinct  but  allied — ^her 
beauty  and  her  wilL  As  for  her 
beauty,  it  had  not  waned  by  so 
much  as  a  shade.  It  had  shone 
out,  after  her  brilliant  marriage, 
in  the  most  wonderful  perfection 
— a  beauty  not  only  above  ques- 
tion, but  above  criticism — ^imperial, 
absolute.  She  might  have  been  a 
beggar-maid  or  a  king's  daughter 
— ^people  soon  ceased  to  trouble 
themselves  with  her  antecedents; 
she  made  her  beauty  serve  for 
family,  fortune,  and  training.  Thus 
she  gained  her  throne;  having 
gained  it,  her  will  kept  it 

And  now  that  she  had  been  so 


long  a  successful  woman,  one  class 
of  persons  alone  spoke  evil  of  her. 
To  her  maids  she  was  no  divinity. 
There  were  enough  of  them;  for 
she  seldom  kept  one  about  her 
more  than  a  few  months,  and  they 
all  went  away  in  the  same  mind. 
"  She  has  an  awful  temper,"  they 
said, ''  and  seems  as  if  she  never 
could  be  quiet  for  a  minute.  All 
the  money  in  England  would  not 
pay  one  to  face  her,  as  she  looks 
sometimes." 

One  other  strange  thing  was 
known  about  her.  She  had  con- 
sulted—  no  one  knew  on  what 
subject — a  certain  clairvoyant,  or 
dealer  in  supernatural  mysteries, 
and  had,  moreover,  been  observed 
to  change  colour  when  the  subject 
was  named,  and  to  shudder  invo- 
luntarily when  disbelief  in  it  was 
asserted  in  her  presence.  That  she 
herself  did  believe  in  things  not 
dreamed  of  in  philosophy,  was 
the  consequent  opinion  of  her 
friends — ^but  it  was  a  matter  on 
which  she  refused  to  speak. 

It  was  the  Earl's  pleasure  as 
well  as  hers  that  their  house  in 
Blankshire  should  be  a  hospitable 
one.  They  spent  most  of  the  year 
there,  and  they  were  never  alone. 
No  matter  how  unpromising  the 
season,  they  had  always  a  party, 
and  almost  always  it  was  both  large 
and  gay.  There  were  perpetual 
morning  and  evening  amusements^ 
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a  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  dinner- 
guests,  and  everything  to  make  a 
dinner-invitation  worth  accepting. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  aspect  of 
the  case  which  presented  itself 
most  vividly  to  the  masculine 
minds  of  the  neighbourhood.  A 
fine  house,  a  pleasant  host,  a  beau- 
tiful hostess,  a  faultless  dinner, 
and  wines  not  to  be  equalled  in 
the  county,—- every  man  could  ap- 
preciate these ;  every  man  accord- 
ingly prized  the  Countess's  invita- 
tions. 

One  of  these  invitations  was  the 
sabject  of  a  little  discussion  one 
evening.  It  had  been  sent  to 
Kalph  Murchison,  a  young  squire 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he, 
going  to  his  letter- case  to  find 
something  else,  had  just  pulled  it 
out  and  tossed  it  to  his  friend  and 
guest  Captain  Conway. 

*'  It  includes  you,"  he  said,  "  all 
right  I  was  over  there  playing 
croquet  yesterday,  and  took  an 
opportunity  of  telling  the  Countess 
I  expected  you.  Before  I  came 
away  she  begged  me  to  bring  you 
i¥ith  me  tomorrow,  which  I  pro- 
mised.   So  you  are  booked." 

**  I  don't  believe  there's  a  soul 
I  know  there,"  Conway  answered, 
twisting  the  note  round  his  fingers. 

^'More  shame  for  you,  then. 
There's  the  joUiest  people  in  Eng- 
land always  there,  and  it's  the  jol- 
liest  house  to  meet  them  at." 

"Lady  Daintry  can't  be  very 
young,"  Conway  said,  irreverently, 
after  a  little  pause,  and  through  a 
cloud  of  smoke. 

Balph  went  off  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  "By  Jove!  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  you  have  never 
seen  her !  The  bare  idea  of  talking 
of  a  woman  like  that  not  being  very 
young!" 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  don't 
see  the  joke." 

"Why,  man,  she  is  scarcely  a 
woman  at  all— -she  is  a  goddess  ! 
Do  you  suppose  that  because  when 
we  were  small  boys  in  Lower 
Fourth  at  Eton  she  was  turning 
the  heads  of  all  London,  therefore 
she  can't  turn  any  now  i    If  you 


do,  you  are  considerably  mistaken. 
By  Jove,  there  is  not  another  wo- 
man in  England  to  compare  to 
her!" 

"I'll  tell  you  my  opinion  to- 
morrow night." 

"Oh,  I  know  it  beforehand. 
Tou  can't  help  yourself.  But,  do 
you  know,  I  had  a  kind  of  hdf 
idea  that  she  and  you  must  be 
related]" 

"Had  youl  So  we  are  —  dis- 
tantly." 

"  Explain  it,  old  fellow.  I  only 
wish  I  could  make  her  out  a  cousin 
of  mine." 

Conway  knocked  the  ashes  off 
his  cigar,  stretched  himself  com- 
fortably back  in  his  chair,  blew  a 
whiff  or  two  lazily,  and  then  an- 
swered, in  a  provokingly  deliberate 
manner  between  the  puffs,  "  Her 
great-grandmother  and  my  grand- 
mother were  sisters." 

"Is  that  humbug?" 

"No;  truth." 

"  You  seem  to  be  pretty  well  up 
in  the  relationship,  after  sdl  ? " 

"Yes,  I  am.  Don't  you  know 
that  I  was  brought  up  by  a  maiden 
auntl" 

"  And  she  made  you  learn  your 
genealogy  f " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  remember  that 
particular  relationship  for  a  parti- 
cular reason." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  Can't  you  let  a  fellow  smoke 
in  peace  ? " 

"  Not  if  peace  means  silence ;  I 
had  enough  of  that  before  you 
came.    Go  on." 

"  I  remember  it  because  I  found 
various  allusions  to  it  in  some 
papers  which  belonged  to  Philip, 
my  elder  brother." 

"Never  knew  you  had  a  bro- 
ther." 

"Perhaps  not  He  died  ten 
years  ago;  about  that  time  you 
were  speaking  of  when  we  were  in 
Lower  Fourth." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  older  than  you." 

"  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  He 
was  my  half-brother,  and  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  him.    He  was  my  guar- 
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dian,  however,  the  little  time  he 
lived,  and  a  good  one  too." 

"  Did  he  know  Lady  Daintry  1 " 

"  Helen  Fortescue  she  was  then. 
He  could  not  very  well  help  know- 
ing her,  for  they  lived  in  the  same 
house." 

"  How  was  that  1" 

"Philip  was  secretary  to  old 
Gaysborough  of  Gaysborough,  who 
was  a  distant  relation  of  ours,  and 
who  had  married  an  aunt  of  your 
friend's.  She,  I  suppose,  was  an 
orphan — at  any  rate  she  lived  with 
her  aunt,  and  married  from  there." 

"Well?" 

"WeU,  that's  all.  Poor  Philip 
died  there — died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease,  and  what  few  papers  and 
so  on  he  left  went  to  my  aunt's, 
where  on  her  death  I  found  them. 
There  were  notes  and  memoranda, 
and  Miss  Fortescue  was  sometimes 
mentioned." 

"I  shall  introduce  you  as  a 
cousin." 

"  As  you  please ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  as  well  not" 

Their  talk  rambled  off  after  that 
to  other  subjects,  and  never  came 
back  to  the  relationship  between 
the  beautiful  Countess  and  the 
young  soldier  until  the  two  friends 
were  driving  to  that  dinner-party 
which  they  had  discussed  over  their 
cigars. 

"  Well,  Chariie,"  Murchison  then 
said, "  will  you  go  in  for  cousinship 
or  not  1" 

"Not — at  any  rate  not  at  pre- 
sent ;  so  please  keep  quiet  on  the 
subject." 

"  As  you  like.    Here  we  are." 

They  were  all  but  late.  So  near 
it,  indeed,  that  Conway  hod  but 
one  momentary  glimpse  of  Lady 
Daintry  as  she  received  them  be- 
fore dinner  was  announced.  He 
found  himself,  however,  at  no  great 
distance  from  her  at  table,  and 
Murchison  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
saw  his  friend's  eyes  turn  instantly 
towards  her. 

"  Ah,"  he  thought,  slUy,  "  he'll 
be  glad  enough  by-and-by  to  claim 
kindred." 

But  as  dinner  progressed,  Conway 


still  looked  at  the  Countess.      CTe 
said    nothing  to  the  lady  beside 
him — he  put  away  the  dishes  tliat 
were  offeied  him — he  did  nothin^r 
but    stare  fixedly  at  his  hostess. 
Again  and  again    his    introducer 
glanced  across  the  table  at  him  ; 
with  surprise  and  displeasure   he 
noticed     this     extraordinary    be- 
haviour, and  tried  to  attract  liis 
attention.    No  efforts  were  of  the 
least  use.    Conway,  when  spoken 
to,  either  answered  shortly  or  not 
at  all — when  merely  looked  mt, 
remained  evidently  unconscious  of 
the  look.    One  after  another  the 
people  who  sat  near  seemed  to  be- 
come aware  of  something  singular 
in  his  demeanour:   the  Countess 
alone  paid  no  heed  to  it    Perhaps 
she  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
admiration  to  be  discomposed  by 
the  regard  of  a  stranger — and  yet 
the  one  now  fixed  on  her  might 
have  been  embarrassing  from  the 
very  fact  that  it  was  not  admiring. 
What  did  it  express  ?    Fear  1  sur- 
prise 1  incredulity  1  horror  t     All 
these,  perhaps — ^nothinglessstrange 
and  misplaced. 

'^What  the  deuce  does  the  fel- 
low mean  1"  Murchison  thought  to 
himself,  uneasily.  "  Has  he  gone 
mad  all  at  once?  or  what  is  it? 
Everybody  is  beginning  to  notice 
him.  Won't  I  give  him  a  blowing 
up  when  I  get  hold  of  him !" 

But  as  the  long  ceremony  of 
dinner  progressed,  Ralph  grew  more 
and  more  uncomfortable.  He  saw 
that  the  influence  of  his  friend's 
silence  and  strange  behaviour  was 
making  itself  felt  —  it  seemed  at 
last  even  to  reach  the  Countess. 
She  still  talked  with  her  usual  grace 
to  those  beside  her ;  but  she  grew 
slightly  paler,  and  once  looked 
for  a  moment  steadily  at  Conway. 
Murchison,  watching  anxiously, 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that,  while 
her  eyes  evidently  rested  for  that 
moment  on  the  young  soldier's 
face,  his  did  not  change  or  falter 
as  if  he  met  her  glance,  but  rather 
seemed  to  look  over  or  beyond  her. 
She  continued  her  conversation 
and  he  his  gaze. 
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At  last,  when  dinner  seemed 
to  haTB  lasted  twice  the  ordiDary 
time,  Lady  Daintry  rose.  The 
moment  the  ladies  had  passed  oat, 
and  the  door  was  shnt,  Conway 
tamed  to  the  gentleman  next  him, 
and  in  a  voice  full  of  horror  asked, 
**  Did  you  see  it  ?  " 

*'  See  whati"  the  other  returned, 
and  Ralph  leaned  across  the  table 
to  listen. 

''The  figure  that  stood  behind 
the  Countess — a  tall  man,  who 
mimicked  everything  she  did." 

The  stranger  drew  a  little  farther 
away;  he  evidently  thonght  his 
neighbour  was  mad;  and  Ralph, 
coming  round,  took  the  empty 
place. 

"Did  you  see  it?" 

"  I  saw  you  behaving  as  if  you 
were  out  of  your  senses.  What  on 
earth  did  it  all  mean  1 " 

**  I  don't  know — except  this.  As 
we  sat  down  to  table  there  came  a 
— a  thing — and  stood  behind  Lady 
Daintzy^s  chair.  It  seemed  to 
come  with  her  into  the  room.  It 
Atood  there  the  whole  time,  now 
on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other. 
Whatever  she  did,  it  did ;  and  it 
followed  her  away  just  now." 

He  shuddered,  and  Murchison 
shuddered  too.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  believed  he  had  seen 
this — ^thing. 

''But  what  was  it  like?" 

''  Like  the  shadow  of  a  man — if 
it  was  like  anything.  A  shadow 
having  substance,  if  you  can  un- 
derstand that" 

**  I  daresay  it  wai  a  shadow." 

"Look  at  the  place  where  it 
stood.  The  light  is  full,  bright, 
equally  diffused.  No  shadow  could 
be  there." 

"  Imagination,  then." 

"  As  you  will ;  only  never  ask 
me  to  sit  in  the  room  with  it 
again." 

Murchison  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment He  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self that  Conway  was  practising  a 
foolish  hoax — that  he  had  had  too 
much  wine — even  that  this  might  be 
the  first  illusion  of  a  coming  fever. 
But  none  of  these  theories  would 


stand.  Conway  was  of  a  cool,  in- 
souciant  temper,  not  the  least  given 
to  practical  jokes;  he  had  not 
swallowed  a  single  glass  of  wine  ; 
and  he  had  not  the  faintest  sign  of 
physical  illness  about  him.  What 
he  did  show  were  strong,  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  horror,  and 
of  perfect  good  faith. 

Yet  it  might  have  been  some 
fantastic  effect  of  light  and  shade  ; 
and  if  so,  it  would  certainly  not 
reappear  in  the  drawing-room. 

*'Come,"  he  said,  '*let  us  go  and 
join  the  ladies.  If  it  was  a  shadow 
it  will  stay  here." 

"  It  is  no  use.  And,  to  tell  the 
tnith,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  house.  Make  some  excuse  for 
me — there's  a  good  fellow." 

"  And  let  you  go  away  with  the 
idea  that  you  have  seen  a  ghost  ? 
I  thought  you  had  more  pluck." 

"  Look  here,  Ralph,  it  is  no  use 
talking  in  that  way.  I  say  nothing 
about  ghosts.  I  only  say  that  I 
have  seen — and  I  don't  know  why 
you  should  not  have  seen  too — what 
I  described  to  you.  If  I  saw  it 
again  ever  so  often  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  me,  except  that  it 
is  uncanny — more  than  that,  hor- 
rible— to  see  it  standing  there 
mocking  everything  she  does." 
He  shuddered.  "And  I  suppose 
you  don't  entertain  any  idea  of 
trying  to  lay  the  ghost,  as  you  call 
it  I  doubt  whether  the  Countess 
would  thank  you." 

''The  Countess?  Do  yon  ima- 
gine she  has  any  consciousness  of 
it?" 

"How  can  I  teU?  All  I  know, 
you  know." 

"  Very  well,  then,  come  into  the 
drawing-room  and  try  to  find  out 
something  more." 

He  was  obstinate,  being  fairly 
divided  now  between  belief  and 
unbelief ;  and  Conway  was  obliged 
to  yield.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
ladies,  young  and  old,  in  the  room 
when  they  entered.  Lady  Daintry 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  talking  to  a 
dowager  in  black  velvet  and  dia- 
monds. They  were  a  curious  con- 
trast—  one    old,    wrinkled,    and 
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sbrivelled,  gorgeous  in  black  and 
scarlet  and  flasbing  light ;  tbe  otber 
in  tbe  very  perfection  of  beanty,  in 
a  ricb  qaaint  dress  of  pure  wbite. 
But  behind  them,  standing  so  tbat 
the  Countess's  golden  hair  seemed 
to  touch  its  breast,  stood  the  dark 
sbadow.  Conway  told  Ralph  by  a 
look  tbat  it  was  there. 

They  separated  immediately,  and 
Conway  found  himself  near  the  lady 
he  bad  taken  in  to  dinner.  She 
was  tbe  only  person  with  whom  be 
bad  the  slightest  link  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  she,  after  bis  neglect, 
was  not  disposed  to  be  very  gra- 
cious. He  turned  bis  back  upon 
tbat  sofa,  and  applied  himself  to 
being  civil  to  her. 

But  it  was  a  task  beyond  his 
powers.  He  felt  himself  drawn 
back  irresistibly  to  look  at  the 
Countess.  Otber  men  bad  now 
come  in,  and  she  bad  left  ber  seat; 
but  wherever  she  went  the  sbadow 
followed  ber,  moving  as  she  moved, 
and  keeping  always  so  near  tbat  it 
seemed  as  if  she  bad  but  to  put 
out  ber  band  and  touch  it  See- 
ing this,  Conway  soon  ceased  to 
be  able  to  see  anything  else.  He 
found  a  quiet  comer  and  pretend- 
ed to  look  at  some  photographs, 
but  his  eyes  continually  followed 
the  spectre. 

Once  Murcbison  came  to  him. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "is  it  there 
stilll" 

"  It  stands  in  the  comer,  between 
her  and  the  piano.  There,  tbat 
girl  who  is  going  to  play  almost 
touched  it ! " 

As  Ralph  strained  his  eyes  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  Conway,  be  be- 
came aware  tbat  Lady  Daintry  was 
watching  them  both.  She  moved 
abraptly  from  tbe  place  where  she 
stood,  and  cast  a  rapid,  almost 
imperceptible,  glance  backward 
over  her  shoulder.  He  fancied  he 
saw  ber  lip  quiver  and  ber  colour 
change.  Next  moment,  however, 
she  deliberately  crossed  the  room, 
and  coming  up  to  Conway,  spoke 
to  him. 

It  was  only  some  question  or 


remark  about  those  pbotograpbs 
which  he  bad  not  looked  at ;  but 
while  she  spoke,  and  be  answered^ 
a  curious  scrutiny  was  going  on. 
Ei»  looks,  instead  of  resting  on  ber 
face,  went  past  ber  to  tbe  thin^ 
standing  close  behind ;  hers  seem- 
ed to  express  suspicion,  distrust, 
uncertainty.  Her  words  were  very 
sweet  and  gracious,  ber  voice  soft 
and  unconstrained  ;  but  Murcbison 
said  to  himself,  "  Does  she  know 
of  it)  Does  she  fear  anything f 
Is  it  real  after  alii"  Then  be  be- 
came aware  tbat  tbe  Countess  bad 
asked  a  question  to  which  Conway 
gave  no  answer.  She  stood  wait- 
ing, the  expression  of  her  face 
deepening  into  an  indescribable 
mixture  of  pride  and  terror,  as 
be,  bending  a  little  forward,  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  tbe  discovery,  as 
it  seemed,  of  some  new  revelation. 
Murcbison  made  a  step 'forward. 
Tbe  Countess  tumed  suddenly 
away,  pale  as  ashes,  and  Conway 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and 
tumed  to  bis  friend. 

"Ralph,"  he  said,  "I  must  go. 
Heaven  knows  why  I  should  be 
the  only  person  to  know  ber  secret, 
but  I  can't  stay  here  longer  and 
keep  it.    Are  you  ready  f  " 

"  What  was  the  matter  just 
now?" 

"  What  could  possess  ber  to  come 
and  talk  to  me  f  I  told  you  there 
seemed  to  be  a  dark  mist  about  its 
bead.  Well,  while  she  spoke,  it 
leaned  over  ber  shoulder,  and  tbe 
mist  seemed  to  open.  I  could  see 
its  face  almost  distinctly." 

"What  was  it  like  1" 

"  A  corpse !  The  features  set 
and  pinched  and  white — that  was 
all  I  could  make  out." 

"  She  suspects  something.  Come, 
we  bad  better  go." 

They  moved  slowly  towards  tbe 
door,  Murcbison  stopping  here 
and  there  to  speak  to  an  acquaint- 
ance as  be  passed.  But  at  the  last 
moment  be  agun  tumed  to  Con- 
way. 

"  Look  once  more,"  be  said ;  and 
as  be  spoke  be  felt  himself  sbudder, 
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for  the  horror  of  the  vision  had  be- 
gan to  infect  him.  '*  Take  one  last 
deliberate  look  at  her,  and  don*t 
carry  away  any  fancies." 

Conway  obeyed.  He  glanced 
round  the  room  in  search  of  the 
Ooantess.  She  was  quite  at  the 
farther  end,  and  had  her  hand  on 
the  handle  of  a  door,  as  if  going 
ont ;  bat  at  the  moment  when  the 
two  friends  paused,  looking  at  her, 
some  one  spoke  to  her,  and  she 
tamed  from  the  door  to  reply. 
Murchison  just  perceived  this,  and 
then,  trying  in  Conway's  face  to 
discover  what  he  saw,  took  alarm 
at  the  awful  pallor  which  crept 
over  it,  and  drew  him  quickly  out 
into  the  halL 

'*For  heaven's  sake,  what  was 
it?" 

For  a  moment  Conway  seemed 
nnable  to  answer.  His  lips  were 
white  and  stiff,  his  hands  trembled, 
and  he  grasped  his  friend's  arm  to 
Bfupport  himself. 

**  The  mist  was  almost  gone  from 
about  it,"  he  said  at  last.  "  It  is  a 
corpse,  long  dead,  decaying,  livid, 
phosphorescent — ^I  don't  know  what 
to  say — it  glimmers — it  has  shreds 
of  a  shroud  hanging  about  it  Oh, 
it  is  horrible !  horrible ! " 

He  trembled  convulsively.  Mur- 
chison's  own  nerves  thrilled. 

''Come  into  the  dining-room  a 
minute,"  he  said ;  "  there  are  two 
or  three  men  there  yet,  and  then 
we'll  be  off." 

They  went  in.  It  was  still  early, 
and  the  host  sat  patiently  waiting 
the  ending  of  a  political  argument. 
Three  or  four  of  the  guests  were 
absorbed  in  it ;  they  formed  a  little 
group  at  one  end  of  the  table.  The 
rest  of  the  room  was  empty.  The 
two  young  men,  after  exchanging 
a  word  or  two  with  the  Earl,  sat 
down  apart,  and  Murchison  asked, 

"Yon  saw  it  more  clearly, 
thenl" 

"Yes,  quite  clearly.  Don't  ask 
about  it  now.  I'll  answer  all  your 
questions  after." 

"  Better  do  it  now.  It  is  either 
fancy,  or  else  the  most  awful  visi- 


tation that  ever  mortal  was  subject 
to." 

"Fancy!  I  tell  you  it  is  no 
fancy.  You  saw  her  take  her  hand 
off  the  handle  of  the  door  when 
that  girl  spoke  to  her)  Well,  the 
— the  thins  put  its  horrible  hand 
on  the  handle  as  if  to  open  the  door, 
and  its  other  arm  was  rtmnd  her 
— ^not  close,  not  absolutely  holding 
her,  but  making  as  if  it  would  open 
the  door  and  draw  her  into  the  next 
room.  But  the  horror  was,  that  it 
loosed  the  handle,  and  raised  its 
arm,  as  I  looked,  and  looked  at  me 
and  beckoned ! " 

Their  talk  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. A  shriek,  ringing  through 
the  house,  broke  it  off.  Doors 
opened  and  shut  in  all  directions ; 
and  the  whole  party,  rushing  into 
the  hall,  found  servants  hurrying 
wildly  about,  and  the  Countess's 
French  maid  screaming  and  ex- 
claiming, 

"My  lady!  my  lady!  She  is 
dying — she  is  dead — she  is  poison- 
ed !    Malheureuse  que  je  suis ! " 

Struggling  on  with  the  crowd, 
the  two  friends  reached  the  door 
of  a  small  drawing-room  opening 
from  the  larger  one.  In  a  low 
chair,  near  the  fire,  sat  the  Coun- 
tess, her  eyes  closed,  her  face  white 
and  rigid.  A  coffee-cup  had  fallen 
from  her  hand,  and  lay  broken  on 
the  floor — a  stream  of  the  dark 
liquid  marked  her  rich  white  dress. 
Beside  her,  on  a  table,  was  a  small 
case,  and  the  room  was  full  of  a 
subtle  deadly  odour. 

As  the  bolder  or  more  intimate 
visitors  gathered  round,  following 
the  Earl,  Conway  laid  his  hand  on 
Murchison's  shoulder. 

"  There  it  is ! "  he  said,  "  close 
beside  her,  bending  down.  It  puts 
its  arms  round  her." 

The  rigid  figure,  so  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrified  excitement, 
suddenly  moved.  The  Countess 
opened  her  eyes.  She  turned  her 
head  slowly,  as  if  looking  for  some 
one  close  at  her  side. 

"  At  last,  Philip ! "  she  said,  dis- 
tinctly, and  died. 
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It  was  the  dream  of  Columbus 
that  the  best  way  to  the  East  was 
westwards.  It  was  in  search  of 
India  and  China  that  the  illustri- 
ous navigator  set  forth  on  his  per- 
ilous voyage  over  the  stormy  ocean, 
which  he  supposed  his  adventurous 
keel  was  the  first  to  traverse  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  He 
thought  he  had  discovered  an  In- 
dian isle  inhabited  by  Indians, 
when,  after  his  long  and  sometimes 
despondent  sail  over  the  unknown 
deep,  he  touched  at  San  Salvador, 
and  was  amply  repaid  for  all  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  he  had  un- 
dergone, and  for  all  the  sickness 
of  hope  deferred  that  he  had 
experienced  for  so  many  long 
years.  It  was  in  search  of  India 
that  Cabot,  Cartier,  Hudson,  and 
others  set  sail  in  after  days  to  com- 
plete the  discoveries  of  Columbus. 
Cartier  thought  the  way  to  China 
lay  through  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, and  gave  the  name  of  La 
Chine  to  a  little  village  on  the  rapids 
above  Montreal.  Hudson  in  like 
manner,  when  he  first  sailed  ^ong 
the  northern  shore  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  where  now  stands  the 
great  city  of  New  Ywk,  thought 
he  was  on  the  high-road  to  China. 
And  though  none  of  those  brave 
mariners  understood  that  a  mighty 
continent  interposed  its  barriers 
between  their  ships  and  the  far 
Eastern  climes  which  they  vainly 
endeavoured  to  reach,  yet  their 
dream  has  been  realised  by  a  differ- 
ent mode  in  our  day,  and  the  true 
road  to  the  East  has  been  found  to 
be  westward,  as  they  imagined. 
When  the  rails  are  laid  in  one  un- 
broken line  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  the  shortest  route  from 
England  to  China  will  be  that 
taken  by  Columbus.  Like  all  men 
of  genius,  the  discoverer  of  America 
was  wiser  than  he  knew,  and  from 
his  great  idea  and  his  splendid  per- 
formance sprang,  in  the  fulness  of 


the  appointed  time,  such  blessings 
to  the  human  race  as  no  other  tri- 
umph of  the  human  intellect— ex- 
cept the  mariner's  compass  and  the 
art  of  printing — ever  before  con- 
ferred,— blessings  of  which  even 
now  the  world  sees  but  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  culmination  of  which 
no  tongue  can  tell  and  no  imagina- 
tion conceive. 

Having  shortened  most  distances 
by  steam  navigation  and  the  rail- 
road, and  having  practically  abo- 
lished all  distances  by  the  agencies 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  men 
of  our  day  have  shorn  of  its  ancient 
dimensions  the  huge  globe  which 
they  inhabit.  The  world  is  no 
longer  vague  and  vast  as  it  used  to 
be,  but  less  extended  in  contempo- 
rary thought  than  Europe  was  in  the 
days  of  our  ancestors.  If  we  mea- 
sure the  distance  from  London  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  time  occupied 
in  the  transmission  of  a  telegraphic 
message,  the  two  extremes  are  about 
as  close  to  each  other  as  the  two 
streets  of  a  city.  All  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  brought 
into  closer  contiguity  with  each 
other,  and  America  to  the  west,  and 
China  to  the  east,  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  next-door  neigh- 
bours. Russia  that  approached 
China  by  land,  and  Great  Britain 
that  approached  her  by  sea,  find  a 
new  competitor  for  Chinese  trade 
in  another  great  nation  which  is 
virtually  nearer  to  China  than  either 
of  them.  China  thus  impinged 
upon  on  every  side,  and  confronted 
with  the  ideas  and  the  cupidity 
of  Christian  civilisation,  has  been 
forced  to  open  her  sleepy  eyes  to  the 
existence  of  the  outer  world,  and 
to  recognise  the  unwelcome  fact  that 
her  ancient  policy  of  isolation  and 
non-intercourse  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. 

This  tendency  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion to  bring  together  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  has  been  long  re- 
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Biated  by  the  civilisation  of  Asia. 
Bat    both  China  and  Japan  have 
b^gun  to  yield — ^first  to  force,  some- 
tiines  rather   unwarrantably    em- 
ployed against  them,  and  secondly 
to  considerations  of  commerce  and 
aelf'interest      The  war  of  1858, 
and  the  negotiations  that  ensued, 
brought  affairs  to  a  climax,  and  ex- 
torted from  the  unwilling  Emperor 
of  China  the  right  of  the  European 
Powers  and  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  their  accredited  ambassa- 
dors at  Pekin ;  so  that  in  all  fut- 
ure cases  of  misundeistanding  the 
Power  that  was  or  fancied  itself 
aggrieved  might  negotiate  directly 
with  the  central  authority,  and  be 
no  longer  forced  to  take  redress 
into  its  own  hands  against  local 
functionaries.     It  was    in    conse- 
quence of  the  more  intimate  rela- 
tions since  that  time  established 
between  China  and  the  Western 
Powers  that  China  last  year  took 
the  bold  step  of  sending  an  embassy 
of  her  own  to  the  Christian  world, 
and  the  equally  extraordinary  step 
of  placing  a  foreigner  at  the  head 
of  it    Only  twice  before  had  the 
Chinese    Government,    during    a 
])eriod    extending  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  made  an  attempt  to 
communicate  with  the  Powers  that, 
in  the  pride  and  conceit  of   its 
superior  wisdom,  it  contemptuously 
called  "  barbarians."    The  first  at- 
tempt  was   made    by   the   great 
Kubla  Khan,  who  was  Emperor  of 
Cathay  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the   years  between  1270  and 
1280  of  our  era,  Marco  Polo,  the 
celebrated  Venetian  merchant  and 
traveller,  made  his  way  overland 
through  the  interior  of  Asia  and  the 
wilds  of  Tartary  to  China,  under- 
going hardships  and  surmounting 
difficulties  and  perils  innumerable. 
On  his  arrival  at  Pekin  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Kubla  Khan 
— ^the  same  Kubla  of  whom  Cole- 
ridge sings   in  his  'Vision  in  a 
Dream;'  he  who  built  the  stately 
pleasure>dome  on  the  bank  of  the 
aacred  river  Alph^  and 


"  Heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war." 

Kubla  was  so  pleased  with  the  cha- 
racter and  conversation  of  Marco 
Polo  as  to  contract  a  warm  feeling 
of  friendship  towards  him;  and 
when  the  time  came  at  last  when 
the  Venetian  felt  the  home-sickness 
too  strongly  upon  him  to  permit  a 
longer  residence  in  China  without 
danger  to  health  or  life,  he  was 
reluctantly  permitted  to  depart, 
and  charged  with  a  double  mis- 
sion— the  one  to  convoy  a  young 
lady  of  the  Imperial  family  as  far 
as  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  to  be 
consigned  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed  in  mar- 
riage ;  the  other,  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal Courts  of  Europe,  and  make 
known  what  he  had  seen,  and  how 
he  had  been  received  in  China. 
Marco  Polo  left  the  Peiho  river  in 
the  year  1280.  The  fleet  which 
conveyed  him  and  the  princess  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  vessels,  each  with 
four  masts,  the  largest  of  them  with 
crews  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  all  equipped  and  pro- 
visioned for  two  years.  After  es- 
corting the  young  lady  to  her  lord, 
Marco  Polo  proceeded  to  Venice, 
with  the  intention  of  accomplishing 
the  other  objects  of  his  mission, 
which  were  rather  social  and  com- 
plimentary than  political.  But  the 
design  was  frustrated.  The  great 
Kubla  died,  without  receiving  news 
of  the  arrival  of  his  envoy;  and 
Marco  Polo,  from  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  and 
affairs  of  his  native  city,  found  him- 
self unable  to  visit  any  of  the  Courts 
of  Christendom.  The  second  mis- 
sion was  three  centuries  later,  when 
a  native  Chinese  was  despatched  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  Court  of  Mus- 
covy, with  what  objects  are  not 
very  well  known.  That  mission 
also  proved  to  be  fruitless.  The 
envoy  attempted  to  make  his  way 
northwards  and  eastwards,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  perished,  with  all 
his  suite,  in  the  wUds  of  Kamtchat- 
ka  or  Siberia.  At  all  events,  no- 
thing further  was  ever  heard  of 
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him.  The  third,  the  most  import- 
ant and  most  remarkable,  is  the 
mission  of  Mr  Burlingame,  the  his- 
tory and  objects  of  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  explain. 

Three  months  ago,  without  pomp 
or  parade,  and  in  the  quietest  and 
most  unostentatious  manner,  her- 
alded only  by  announcements  in 
the  American  press,  which  few 
Englishmen  have  the  opportunity 
of  perusing,  the  Chinese  embassy 
arrived  in  England  from  the  United 
States.  The  mission  includes 
three  ambassadors  with  their  secre- 
taries, attaches,  interpreters,  and 
suite;  and  not  only  represents  the 
Chinese  Emperor  at  the  Court  of 
Qreat  Britain,  but  it  is  chaiged  with 
the  same  mission  to  all  the  Courts 
and  Governments  of  Christen- 
dom —  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  and,  by  no 
means  the  least  among  them,  to 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  chief  of  the  mission, 
the  Honourable  Anson  Burlin- 
game,  is  an  American  ;  and  his  two 
associate  ambassadors,  Chih-Tigen 
and  Sun-Tajen,  are  Chinese,  and 
mandarins  of  high  rank.  They 
represent  the  oldest  civilised  Gov- 
ernment in  the  world — a  (Govern- 
ment that  was  great  and  mighty, 
and  ruled  over  a  large  and  thickly 
peopled  territory,  long  before  the 
days  when  Israel  was  captive  in 
Egypt,  or  Abraham  and  Lot  divid- 
ed the  pasturages  of  Arabia  between 
them.  Seldom  if  ever  has  so  great 
a  mission  been  conceived.  Seldom 
or  never  before  were  ambassadors 
intrusted  with  such  high  powers  or 
confronted  with  such  splendid  op- 

Eortunities.  It  has  yet  received 
ut  scant  welcome  from  the  pens 
of  our  ready  writers,  and  in  some 
political  and  commercial  quarters 
has  been  looked  upon  with  mis- 
trust if  not  with  hostility.  But 
these  feelings  will  probably  wear 
away  as  the  purposes  of  the  Chinese 
Government  become  more  fully 
known  ;  and  the  British  public, 
once  interested  in  the  subject, 
though  they  may  not  care  to  view 


it  under  its  picturesque  or  senti- 
mental aspect,  will  not  lag  behind 
the  more  enthusiastic  Americans  in 
their  appreciation  of  its  business 
importance. 

Mr  Burlingame  is  a  gentleman  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  proud  of  his 
ancestry,  as  most  American  Scots- 
men are.  Eleven  years  ago,  when 
the  present  writer  had  the  honour 
of  making  his  acquaintance,  he  sat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  as  member  for  one 
of  the  Congressional  districts  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
member  of  the  anti-slavery  party, 
at  a  time  when  it  required  consid- 
erable courage  to  avow  such  un- 
popular opinions,  and  for  the  too 
violent  expression  of  which  in  the 
Senate,  some  time  before,  Mr 
Charles  Sumner  had  wellnigh  for- 
feited his  life.  Mr  Burlingame  was, 
next  to  Mr  Sumner,  the  most  noted 
abolitionist  in  Congress;  and  se- 
cond to  few  either  in  or  out  of  the 
House  for  the  ability  and  fearless- 
ness with  which  he  advocated  a 
policy  of  negro  emancipation,  which 
he  justly  considered  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  even  more  vital  importance 
to  the  poor  white  non-slaveholding 
people  of  the  South  than  it  was 
to  the  negroes.  At  that  time  the 
struggle  was  up-hill  work,  and  there 
seemed  but  little  prospect  that  the 
Democratic  party,  which  held  other 
views  on  the  subject,  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
of  which,  for  a  long  period,  they 
had  held  a  virtual  monopoly  under 
a  succession  of  Presidents  of  their 
own  choosing.  But,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  the  Democrats,  at  the  Pre- 
sidential election  of  1860,  quarrel- 
ed among  themselves  on  the  slavery 
question,  split  up  into  three  sec- 
tions, and  allowed  their  opponents 
to  snatch  a  victory  which,  had  the 
Democrats  united  their  forces  under 
Mr  Douglas,  MrBreckenridge,or  Mr 
Bell,  would  have  been  impossible 
of  attainment  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  was  natural,  the 
most  eminent  politicians    of  the 
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triumphant  party  looked  up  to 
the  new  President  for  a  share 
of  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  pablic  life,  from  which  they 
had  been  ezduded  daring  a  long 
and  all  bat  hopeless  controversy. 
Among  the  first  to  receive  this 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  his 
iwrty  was  Mr  Barlingame,  who, 
eariy  in  1861,  was  offered  by  Mr 
lincoln,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr  Seward,  the  post  of  Ambassador 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  Mr  Barlingame 
accepted  the  mission,  and  daly  ar- 
rived at  Paris  on  his  way  to  Vien- 
na. Here  he  remained  for  some 
weeks  in  expectation  of  instnictions 
from  his  €k>vemment 

Mr  Seward,  in  a  long  despatch 
to  bis  new  Minister — a  despatch 
historical,  antiquarian,  logical,  sa- 
tirical, and  legal  —  amused  all 
America,  and  possibly  Mr  Burlin- 
game,  by  informing  him  that  Aus- 
tria was  not  a ''unique"  empire — 
meaning  homogeneous.  It  was 
not,  however,  Mr  Burlingame's 
destiny  to  visit  this  '*  unique ''  em- 
pire, but  to  be  deputed  to  another 
and  more  distant  empire  that 
really  deserved  the  epithet  Very 
onezpectedly,  though  not,  as  it  will 
appear,  very  unnaturally,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  conveyed  an  inti- 
mation to  Mr  Barlingame,  through 
Prince  Mettemich,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Paris,  that  he  would 
not  be  received  at  Vienna  Mr 
Burlingame,  like  the  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  had  sympathised 
with  Kossuth,  when  the  ex- Dictator 
made  his  triumphal  tour  through 
the  United  States,  after  the  collapse 
of  his  efforts  to  estabUsh  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary ;  but  unlike 
the  rank  and  file,  he  had  made 
many  eloquent  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Hungarians  for 
independence,  and  of  the  policy 
of  the  Austrian  Qovemment,  in 
a  manner  that  was  not  pleasant 
either  to  the  Emperor  or  his  ad- 
visers. The  Emperor  stood  upon 
his  dignity,  and  requested  the  Qov- 
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emment  of  the  United  States  to 
accredit  to  Ids  court  some  gentleman 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Buiiingame, 
whose  political  antecedents  were 
less  objectionably  associated  with 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  in  the 
Austrian  empire.  As,  under  the 
circumstances,  there  was  something 
due  to  the  position  of  Mr  Burlin- 
game as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Mr  Bur- 
lingame was  nominated  by  Mr 
lincoln  to  the  more  important, 
though  possibly  lees  comfortable, 
nussion  to  Pekin.  The  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Mr  Burlingame  shook  the  dust  of 
Europe  from  his  feet,  and  proceeded 
to  China,  where  he  remained  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  during  the 
whole  of  the  great  Civil  War.  This 
was  perhaps  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, for  had  he  been  present  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  strife,  he  must, 
like  all  other  politicians  of  his  in- 
fluence and  standing,  have  taken 
his  side,  and  made  enemies  as  all 
did,  under  whichever  banner  they 
ranged  themselves  in  that  bitter 
struggle — enemies  that  might  have 
found  future  occasion  to  thwart  his 
advancement  or  impair  his  useful- 
ness. All  these  dangers  he  escaped 
by  his  absence.  When  he  returned 
home  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  very  pleasant 
position,  for  an  American,  of  being 
the  favourite  of  rival  parties. 

It  was  not  until  Mr  Burlingame 
had  been  upwards  of  six  years  in 
China,  a  dUigent  student  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  history,  and 
politics  of  the  people,  and  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  returning 
to  the  United  States,  that  a  re- 
markable offer  was  made  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Qovemment. 
Since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Emperor,  who  is  a  chUd  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  the  actual  ruler  of 
China  has  been  Prince  Kung,  the 
Emperor's  uncle.  The  Prince  is  re- 
cognised bv  every  member  of  the 
European  legations  at  Pekin  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
time,  and  by  no  means  resembles 
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the  imperial  ostriches  who  haye 
for  ages  hidden  their  heads  in  the 
palace  of  Pekin,  and  refoaed  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  great  world  of  hamanity  that 
trades  or  fights  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Chineseempire.  Prince 
Kung,  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
moral  and  physical  forces  are  great- 
er, and  terrestrial  distances  less, 
than  they  were  in  the  olden  time, 
before  the  power  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity had  virtually  converted  this 
huge  globe  into  one  great  cosmo- 
politan dty — of  which  China  and 
India  may  be  considered  the  east- 
em,  the  United  States  the  western, 
and  Europe  the  central  divisions 
— soon  became  as  fully  aware  of 
the  corresponding  fact,  that  the 
old  system  of  isolation  and  ex- 
clusion, which  had  for  ages  been 
the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained; and  that  the  time  had 
come  when,  in  the  interest  of  China 
no  less  than  in  that  of  the  world, 
the  Chinese  Empire  should  for- 
mally seek  admission  into  the 
comity  and  brotherhood  of  the  civi- 
lised nations  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. The  idea  seems  so  obvious 
to  the  European  and  American 
mind,  that  many  who  do  not  be- 
stow sufficient  thought  upon  the 
matter  underrate  the  merit  and 
genius  of  Prince  Kung  in  conceiv- 
ing and  acting  upon  it  But  the 
Priuce,  though  not  a  revolutionist, 
is  the  greatest  reformer  that  China 
has  produced ;  and  in  resolving,  as 
he  has  done,  to  break  down  the 
moral  Chinese  wall  that  separated 
his  country  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  entitled  himself  not 
alone  to  the  praise  of  wisdom,  but 
of  courage.  There  were  many  ways 
by  which  this  great  change  in 
Chinese  policy  might  have  been 
made  known  to  the  powers  of  the 
earth-— either  by  the  promulgation 
of  Chinese  official  documents,  by  no- 
tification to  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular agents  of  all  States  represent- 
ed at  Pekin  and  the  treaty  ports, 
or  by  the  despatch  of  a  sufficient 


number  of  envoys  or  ambassadors 
to  all  the  courts  and  governments  of 
Christendom.  Or  the  Prince  might 
have  selected  from  the  many  able 
men  associated  with  himself  in  the 
administration  of  Chinese  affairs, 
one  person  of  the  highest  rank  and 
attainments  and  diplomatic  skill 
to  travel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom 
— ^f  rom  state  to  state — ^both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New — ^to  repre- 
sent vivA  voce  the  new  position 
which  the  ancient  Empire  had  as- 
sumed, and  to  explain  &e  intimate 
relations  into  which  it  desired  to 
enter  with  its  neighbours.  But 
there  were  no  Chinese  statesmen 
to  be  found  who,  in  addition  to 
other  essential  requisites  for  so  high 
a  post,  possessed  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  and  the  ideas 
of  Christendom  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  governments 
so  many  and  so  varied  as  those  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Russia,  to  say  nothing 
of  smaller,  but  still  important 
powers.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
Prince  Rung  bethought  himself  that 
one  of  the  Christian  ambassadors 
who  had  resided  long  enough  in 
China  to  become  familiar  with  the 
character  and  traditions  of  the  people 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Government, 
might  be  induced  to  accept  a  mis- 
sion from  China  to  Christendom. 
The  first  person  he  thought  of  in 
this  capacity  was  Mr  Burlingame, 
a  statesman  who,  he  rightly  thought, 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  unwelcome  to  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The 
late  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  British 
Minister  to  China,  who  had.  cordi- 
ally acted  with  Mr  Burlingame  in 
all  matters  during  their  joint  resi- 
dence in  Pekin,  was  cognisant  of 
the  proposed  arrangement,  and  is 
understood  to  have  given  it  his 
hearty  support  After  due  consi- 
deration Mr  Burlingame  accepted 
the  mission.  Two  mandarins  of 
the  second-class,  Sun-Tigen  and 
Chih-Tajen,  an  English  and  a 
French  secretary,    and   a  numer- 
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ona  snite  oi  attaches^  interpreters, 
ajid  other  officials,  were  associated 
^w^ith  him ;  and  early  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  he  set  sail  for  San 
Francisco,  to  commence  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected 
among  so  impulsive,  warm-hearted, 
and  demonstrative  a  people  as  the 
Americans,  that  Mr  Burlingame 
and  his  colleagues  would  be  re- 
ceived with  more  than  ordinary 
enthusiasm.  It  is  easy  to  stir  up 
the  American  people  to  political 
demonstrations  of  a  kind  which 
in  slower  and  less  excitable  England 
are  wholly  unknown ;  but  here  was 
an  occasion  entirely  novel,  highly 
important,  and  one  that  appealed 
strongly,  not  only  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people,  but  to  their  na- 
tional pride  and  their  commercial 
interests.  Had  the  plenipoten- 
tiary been  in  the  humour  for  pub- 
lic dinners — ^for  in  America,  as 
among  ourselves,  the  public  dinner 
is  a  political  instrument  of  no 
mean  power  and  popularity — he 
might  have  traversed  the  Union 
from  extremest  west  to  extremest 
east  and  received  at  any  city 
at  which  he  chose  to  halt  for  the 
night  such  hearty  demonstrations 
as  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
could  bestow,  and  been  greeted 
with  such  floods  of  rhetoric  and 
rhetorical  buncombe  as  no  other 
people  in  the  world  can  either  so 
effectively  discharge  or  so  thor- 
oughly appreciate.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  San  Franciscans  have 
such  an  opportunity  as  the  arrival 
of  Mr  Burlingame  afforded  them. 
The  city  has  a  resident  population 
of  50,000  Chinamen,  and  of  about 
four  or  five  times  that  number  of 
industrious  and  enterprising  Ame- 
rican immigrants  from  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  and  the  older  States  of 
the  Union  ;  so  that  the  Embassy, 
alike  in  its  cosmopolitan,  its 
American,  or  its  Chinese  character, 
could  not  expect  to  pass  without 
An  "ovation," — and  an  "ovation" 
there  was  on  the  29th  of  April, 


when  the  spacious  banqueting-hall 
of  the  Lick  House,  the  largest  and 
finest  on  the  American  continent, 
was  filled  with  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  to  do  honour  to  the  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary,  and  give  his 
Chinese  colleagues  the  first  glimpse 
into  the  forms,  the  spirit,  and  the 
splendour  of  a  civilisation  so  much 
newer  than,  and  so  very  different 
from,  their  own. 

Mr  Haight,  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  "  our  guest,  the  Hon- 
ourable Anson  Burlingame,  the  son 
of  the  youngest  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  oldest  government  in 
the  world,"  was  both  eloquent  and 
sensible  (the  truest  eloquence  is 
always  the  most  sensible),  and  de- 
scribed the  objects  of  the  mission 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  the  San  Franciscans,  who  expect, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
trade  of  Europe  to  China  will  ere 
long  flow  westward,  and  that  this 
city  will  be  its  half-way  house.  He 
affirmed  the  mission  to  be  a  great 
historical  event  It  marked  the 
entrance  of  the  oldest  empire  on 
the  globe  into  the  great  family  of 
nations,  from  which  it  had  for 
thousands  of  years  held  scrupu- 
lously aloof. 

''  Mercantile  enterprise  and  religioiu 
devotion/'  he  continued,  "had  vainly 
striven  to  overthrow  the  barriers  which 
a  jealous  spirit  of  seclusion  had  erected 
and  maintained  against  contact  with 
those  who  were  regarded  by  the  people 
of  that  empire  as  *  outside  barbarians.' 
The  antiquity  of  Chinese  civilisation — 
the  perfection  to  which  many  of  the  arts 
had  attained  amon^  that  people—the 
value  of  some  of  their  agricultund  pro- 
ducts, especially  that  »r-famed  herb 
that  '  cheers  but  not  inebriates ' — their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible— had  all  operated  as  [mwerfiul  in- 
centives to  efforts,  both  seliish  and  un- 
selfish, to  ojien  the  door  to  freedom  of 
trade  and  interchange  of  products  and 
ideas.  Opinions  mi^ht  differ  upon  the 
question  of  immigration  and  other  sab- 
jects,  but  there  was,  and  coald  be,  no 
difference  of  opinion  npon  the  desirable- 
ness of  unrestricted  commercial  inter- 
course with  China,  and  with  all  the  na- 
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tioDS  of  the  earth.  To  Caiiforniuu,  the 
appointment  by  that  Goyernment  of  an 
American  citizen  to  be  its  organ  of  com- 
munication with  the  Western  Powers, 
was  an  event  of  peculiar  interest  The 
cliscoveiy  of  gold  in  CaHfomia,  and  the 
consequent  riidi  of  adyenturons  emi^* 
tion  across  the  plains  and  moontains, 
had  brouffht  the  oldest  and  youngest  of 
nations  uice  to  face  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  young, 
impulsive,  pro«|ressive  civilisation  of 
America  was  thus  brought  into  direct 
contact  vrith  the  ancient,  venerable,  and 
pecidiar  civilisation  of  Asia.  Events, 
some  of  which/'  he  added,  **  were  i>er- 
hMpB  not  very  creditable  either  to  China 
or  to  Europe,  had  culminated  in  liberat- 
ing the  Chinese  mind  from  the  fetters 
in  which  it  has  been  bound  by  centuries 
of  exclusion  from  Caucasian  progress. 
Tlie  first  result  of  this  liberation  was 
the  remarkable  spectacle  thev  beheld 
that  evening, when  a  citizen  of  the  young 
republic  appeared  before  them  as  the 
bearer  of  offers  of  commerce  and  amity 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world.  I  will  not  attempt,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  to  picture  the  erand  results 
which,  I  trust,  will  flow  nom  this  aus- 
picious event,  Aot  merely  to  America 
and  Europe,  but  to  China  and  to  man- 
kind. I  see  in  the  near  future  a  vast 
commerce  springing  up  between  the 
Chinese  emjnre  and  the  nations  of  the 
West ;  an  mterchanee  of  products  and 
manufactures  mutually  beneficial ;  the 
watchwords  of  progress  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  pure  religion  uttered  to  the 
ears  of  one-third  of  the  human  race, 
hitherto  resisting  with  the  inertia  of  a 
dead  wei^t  all  pro^press,  material,  iK>li- 
tical,  social,  or  spintuaL*' 

Then,  addresaing  himself  peraon- 
aUy  to  Mr  Burlingame,  he  expressed 
a  hope,  which  Englishmen  as  well 
as  Americans  may  share,  ''  that  he 
had  accepted  his  great  tmst  in  no 
selfish  or  narrow  spirit,  either  of 
personal  advantage  or  of  seeking 
exclusive  privileges  for  America 
over  other  nations ;  and  finally,  in 
the  name  of  commerce,  of  civilisa- 
tion, of  progress,  of  humanity,  and 
of  religion— on  behalf  not  merely  of 
California  or  America,  but  of  Eu- 
rope  and  of  mankind — he  bade  him 
and  his  associates  welcome  and  GU)d- 
speed." 

Mr  Burlingame's  reply — not  only 
interesting  as  being  lus  first  public 


utterance  upon  the  subject  of  his 
mission,  but  as  being  in  substance 
and  spirit  the  same  as  all  his  other 
speeches  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  elsewhere — ^merits  the 
attention  of  the  commercial  classes 
of  this  country,  as  showing  exactly 
what  China  wants  in  seeking  ad- 
mission into  the  commonwealth  of 
nations,  and  what  she  does  not 
want  That  it  may  receive  this 
attention  as  far  as  the  circle  of  our 
influence  extends,  we  reproduce  its 
most  important  passages,  omitting 
the  merely  local  and  personal  allu- 
sions. Mr  Burlingame,  while  he 
was  as  reticent  as  a  diplomatic 
functionaiy  should  be  who  had  not 
yet  been  received  by  any  of  the 
governments  to  which  he  was  ac- 
credited, spoke  yery  plainly — as 
diplomacy  is  at  last  learning  to  do, 
finding  that  secrecy  and  mystery 
are  not  the  best  policy  in  our  times, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  in 
the  days  that  are  gone.  He  gare 
an  interesting  resumi  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Treaty  Powers  to- 
wards China,  and  of  the  position 
and  desires  of  China  towaids  them 
and  the  world. 

"There  is,"  said  the  ambassador, 
"nothing  in  the  origin  of  the  mission 
that  I  should  not  be  ghul.totelL  There 
is  nothing — not  one  imrpose  of  it — that 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  conceaL  It^ 
came  to  me  unsoUdted ;  it  was  accepted 
inthebroad  interests  of  civilisation.  Yoo- 
said  truly,  sir**  (tiimins  to  Governor 
Haisht), "  when  you  said  that  the  mission 
woiud  not  be  used  by  me  in  any  partial 
or  limited  sense.  If  I  know  myself,  it 
shall  be  conducted  only  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  world.  This  mission  is  no^ 
the  result  of  any  accident,  or  of  any 
special  design ;  it  is  the  result,  the- 
legitimate  consequence,  of  events  which 
have  recently  occurred  at  Pekin.  It 
was  not  until  recently  that  the  Western 
Powers  were  brought  into  proper  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Government. 
Previously,  affairs  went  on  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  misunderstandings,  resulting  in* 
mutual  misfortunes.  It  was  not  untiL 
the  vear  1860  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Treaty  Powers  met  the  great 
men  who  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  Coming  into  jiersonal' 
relations  with  them,  their  represent-- 
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atives  bad  ooeanon  to  modify  their 
riewB  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  mem- 
li^rs  of  the  Chinese  Goyemment  and 
as  to  tiie  intentions  of  those  men.    And 
"ihey  were  led  straightway  to  consider 
liow  they  should  substitute  for  the  old 
false  system  of  force  one  of  fair  diplo- 
matic action.      They  addressed  them- 
aelres  resolutely  to  the  discussion  of 
that  question,  and  that  discussion  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  what  is  called 
*ihe   co-operative  policy,'  which   is 
tiriefly  this :  An  agreement  on  the  part 
•of  the  Treaty  Powers  to  act  together 
upon  all  material  questions— to  stand 
together  in  defenceof  theirtreaty  rights ; 
ai^  the  detenuination,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  to  these  treaties  a  generous  con- 
straction ;  a  determination  to  maintain 
the  forei^  system  of  customs,  and  to 
support  it  by  a  pure  administration 
and  upon   a   cosmopolitan  basis;    an 
agreement  to  take  no  concessions  of 
territory  to  the  Treaty  Powers,  and  never 
to  menace  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China.      These  agreements  are  at  the 
foundation  of  the  co-operative  policy. 
You  will  perceive  that  they  leave  China 
pofectly  free  to  develop  herself  in  pre- 
cisely such  form  of  civilisation  as  she 
may  desire,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  she  pleases.     It  leaves  her 
waters  under  her  own  control,  and  her 
territory  safe  from  a^^^ression  or  spolia- 
tion.    Such,  in  brief,  is  the  co-operative 
policy.     I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of 
the  ^x>tracted  discussions  which  led  to 
these  results.    I  did  not  intend— and  it 
wonid  be  improper  to  do  so — to  speak 
of  the  action  of  the  living  in  this  regard, 
but  I  would  speak  of  the  dead.      There 
is  one  who  is  identified  with  that  policy, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  justice  m 
China,  whose  name  ought  never  to  be 
f  orgotton  or  pused  over  in  silence — ^the 
name  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  late 
British  Minister  at  Washington.     That 
great  man,  recalling  the  traditions  and 
the  practices  of  his  own  oountnr,  said 
that  they  jarred  upon  the  moral  sense 
of  ^gland,  and  that  he  was  ready  upon 
his  own  responsibility  to  reverse  them. 
He  was  rndy  to  lead  asainst  them: 
and  he  did  lead  against  them,  so  fairly 
and  so  ably  as,  m  the  first  place,  to 
earn  the  reroect  of  his  colleagues;  in 
the  second  place,  to  receive  the  supjwrt 
of  his  country;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
to  win  the  admiration  of  the  diplomatic 
world.     It  is  not  time  yet  to  speak  of 
'the  results  of  that  poUcy.     I  cannot 
ioretel  the  future;   1  can  only  speak 
to  some  extent   of  the  recent  past 
And  as  I  do  so  I  must  aver  that  that 


policy  has  borne  rich  fruits.     Under 
its  inspiring  influences  commerce  has 
sprung  into  being ;  trade  has  increased 
from   82,000,000  to   300,000,000  dol- 
lars;    steamboats   have    been    multi- 
plied ;  arsenals  have  been  built ;  light- 
houses are  being  erected ;  hundredb  of 
foreigners  have  been  taken   into  the 
civil  service  of  China,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
world.      The  flag  which  is  above  us 
(the  imperial  flas  of  China)  has  been 
adopted  as  the  first  national  flaff-  of 
China.     Wheaton's  International  XiSW 
has  been  taken  and  is  become  a  text- 
book for  that  great  empire.    The  influ- 
ence of  Christian  missions  has   been 
advanced  from  the  Yellow  Sea  even  to 
the  great  plains  of  Mon^lia.    A  great 
college  has  been  established  at  Pekin, 
where  modem  science  is  to  be  taught, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  languages — a 
great  coUeffe  which  will  be  lo<MEed  up 
to  by  the  eleven  thousand  students  of 
China  who  go  up  every  three  years  to 
Pekin  to  tuie  tneir  third  and  fourth 
degrees,  and  to  look,  as  they  term  it, 
'into  the  mirror  of  the  mind,'  to  see 
what  it  has  to  reveal  to  them.     And, 
finally,  as  a  result,  I  think,  directly  of 
that  fair  and  generous  iwlicy,  it  has 
sent  this  mission  forth  on  its  errand  of 
goodwill.     As  I  have  said,  I  will  not 
speak  at  length  of  its  purposes — I  must 
reserve  myself  for  (questions  as  they 
arise;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  this 
mission  means  that  China  desires  to 
come  into  warmer  and  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  West.   It  means  that 
she  desires  to  come  under  the  obliga- 
tions of  international  law,  to  the  end 
that  she  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
that  law.     It  means  that  China,  con- 
scious of  her  own  integrity,  wishes  to 
have  her  questions  statM ;  that  die  is 
willinff  to  submit  her  questions  to  the 
genenu    judgment   of   mankind.      It 
means  that  she  intends  to  come  into 
the  brotherhood  of  nations.    It  means 
commerce ;  it  means  peace ;  it  means 
a  unification  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Though  this  ephemeral  mission  may 
pass  away,  the  great  movement  will  go 
on.    The  fratenial  feeling  of  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  has  commenced 
to  flow  through  the  land  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  older  nations  of  the  West, 
and  it  will  flow  for  ever.     Who  is  there 
that  would  check  it  ?    Who  is  there 
that  would  say  to  China,  *  We  wish  to 
have  no  other  relations  with  you  than 
such  as  we  establish  in  our  own  inter- 
ests   and    enforce    at    the    cannon's 
month  ? '    I  trust  there  are  none  such. 
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I  believe^  rather,  thiit  this  fraternal 
meeting  u  the  true  exponent  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  mMsea  of  the  people. 
I  believe  this  occasion  reflects*  more 
truly  that  enlarged  spirit  which  is  not 
alone  devoted  to  trade,  but  also  to  civi* 
lisation  and  progress;  that  great  and 
liberal  spixit  which  would  not  be  oon- 
tent  with  exchanging  goods  with  China, 
but  would  also  exchuige  thoughts  with 
her;  that  would  inqiiire  carenilly  into 
the  causes  of  that  sobriety  and  that  in- 
dustry for  which  the  Chinese  are  cele- 
brated; that  would  learn  something  of 
the  long  experience  of  that  i^eople ;  that 
would  (question  those  institutions  which 
have  withstood  the  storms  of  time  as 
to  the  secrets  of  their  stability;  that 
would  ask  what  means  that  free  com- 
petition by  which  the  son  of  the  lowli- 
est cooly  may  rise  to  the  hishest  offices 
in  the  empire,  and  that  mases  scholar* 
ship  the  test  of  merit ;  that  does  not 
bebeve  that  genius  is  dead  in  the  laud 
of  Confucius ;  that  does  not  believe 
the  powers  of  the  mind  shall  no  more 
be  kindled  and  bum  on  the  soil  beneath 
which  rest  the  bones  of  the  inventors  of 
porcelain,  gunpowder,  of  the  compass, 
of  jpajMr,  and  printinff ;  that  does  not 
beheve  the  Cnristian^B  hope  should 
cease  to  bloom  where  the  Christian 
martyrs  felL  Ricci,  Verbrest,  Schaab, 
Morrison,  Milne,  Bridgeman,  Cuthbert- 
SOD,  and  a  host  of  othen  lived  and 
laboured  and  died  praying  and  hop- 
ing that  the  day  would  arrive  when 
that  great  nation  would  stretch  forth 
its  arms  towards  the  shining  banners 
of  Christianity  and  Western  civilisa- 
tion. The  hour  has  struck  and  the 
day  is  here.'* 

It  is  only  necessaiy  to  add  to 
this  aathoritative  exposition  of  the 
wishes  of  China  for  her  future  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  a  few 
facts  to  show  what  has  been  the 
previous  intercourse  of  the  world 
with  China.  There  have  been  faults 
on  both  sides,  but  the  greater 
faults  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Europeans,  and  notably  of  Groat 
Britain.  The  Chinese  have,  doubt- 
less, been  in  the  wrong  in  treating 
the  Europeans  and  Americans  as 
''outside  barbarians;"  but  have  not 
the  Europeans  been  quite  as  much 
in  the  wrong  in  depreciating  the 
intelligence  and  civilisation  of  the 
Chinese  1  We  were  barbarians  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  they  were 


not  And  though  we  have  run 
faster  than  they  in  the  interval,, 
they  have  not  been  asleep  during  all 
that  time.  The  European  error  has 
been  the  more  prolific  of  the  two- 
in  producing  ill  feelings  and  war,, 
inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  only  de- 
sired to  be  let  alone;  and  the 
Christian  natives — often  forgetful 
of  their  Christianity — ^very  obstin- 
ately persisted  in  not  letting  them 
alone, — treating  them  in  a  spirit  but 
little  more  kindly  and  condliatoryK 
than  that  which  they  displayed  td/ 
the  red  aborigines  of  America,  to  thdr 
blacks  of  Africa,  to  the  Fijians,  anal 
the  New  Zealanders.  Even  if  they 
did  not  fall  into  this  extremity 
of  error,  they  fell  into  another 
quite  as  hurtful  to  the  pride  of 
the  Chinese,  and  treated  this 
people — with  its  ancient  tradi- 
tions, its  venerable  history,  its 
humane  moral  code,  its  intellec- 
tual religion — as  if  it  were  a  child 
to  be  taken  into  pupDage,  and  to 
be  indoctrinated,  j9«r/a«  aut  nefas^ 
into  those  Western  ideas  and  habits 
which  might  suit  the  West,  but 
which  were  unknown  to,  and  might, 
if  known,  be  wholly  unsuitable  to 
the  East  The  Chinese,  no  careless 
or  uninterested  observers,  saw  at 
the  same  time  what  had  been  the 
fate  of  India — swallowed  up  piece- 
meal by  a  foreign  trading  company, 
that,  advancing  from  small  things 
to  great,  had  ended  by  converting 
a  splendid  native  empire  into  an 
appanage  and  dependency  of  an 
alien  and  distant  Power.  There 
still  remain  amongst  us  too  many 
politicians  —  commercial  and  un- 
commercial— who  would  perpetuate 
the  policy  (or  impolicy)  of  force 
towards  China,  who  would  compel 
it  to  govern  itself  by  our  ideas,  and 
who  would  force  it  to  buy  our 
opium  for  the  demoralisation  of  its 
people,  even  if  the  trading  com- 
pulsion took  the  untradesmanlike 
form  of  fire  and  sword,  the  bom- 
bardment of  their  cities,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
are  others  not  so  truculent  who 
would,    nevertheless,    secure     the 
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mosopoljof  the  Chinese  trade— 
-whetha  acquired  by  fair  means  or 
by  fool — ^to  the  merchants  of  Great 
l^tain;  and  who  look  upon  Mr 
Snilingame's  mission  with  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  jealousy.  These 
persons,  whether  they  be  few  or 
many,  must  reconcile  themselves  to 
^hat  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
call ''the  logic  of  facts."  Thefntur^ 
intercouxae  between  China  and  the! 
Christian  nations  must  be  guided 
by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  doing 
as  they  would  be  done  by,  which  ia 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius  as  well 
as  that  of  Jesus ;  and  not  upon  the 
barbarian  doctrine  that,  because  a 
nation,  great  or  small,  does  not  see 
its  way  to  profitable  trade,  or  any 
trade,  such  nation  must  be  taught 
political  economy  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  or  by  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  artillery.  In  the  new  relations 
already  established  and  to  be  stUl 
further  extended  with  China,  it 
must  be  a  question  of  give  and  toke 
on  both  sides,  and  a  mutual  relin 
qoiahmentof  old  prejudices.  If  th» 
Chinese  have  much  to  learn  from  us, 
we  also  have  somethingto  learn  from 
them.  Among  other  Uiings  we  can 
learn  from  them  how  to  educate  the 
people.  They  are,  par  excdleneey 
the  literary  nation  of  the  world; 
and  their  literature,  unlike  our  own, 
does  not  merely  float  lightly  over 
the  heads  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  but  percolates  to 
the  millions  who  toil  for  their  daily 
bread,  so  that  an  uneducated  China- 
man, even  of  tJie  meanest  and  poor- 
est estate,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  ex- 
ist. If  all  their  printed  books  were 
consumed  by  fire  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed to-morrow,  a  body  of  sound 
and  wholesome  literature,  including 
the  works  of  Confucius  and  Mencius, 
would  stm  exist  in  the  memory  of 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  men, 
and  would  be  reprinted  without 
the  loss  of  an  idea  or  even  of  a 
word.  So  long  have  they  preceded 
us  in  the  establishment  of  true 
principles  in  the  administration  of 
all  the  minor  ofiices  of  government 
and  of  the  dvil  service,  that  it  was 


but  the  other  day  that  the  British 
Covernment  adopted   a  principle 
that  has  been  in  operation  in  China 
from  time  immemorial — the  be- 
stowal of  public  appointments  as 
the  result  of  a  competitive  examin- 
ation.   In  this  respect  the  Chinese 
are  still  in  advance  of  us.    In  Eng- 
land a  young  man  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  somebody  before  he  can 
compete  with  others  for  a  civil  or 
military  appointment.     In  China 
the  young  man  can  nominate  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  State.    He 
needs  no  aristocratic  support,  be- 
cause in  China  there  is  no  aristoc- 
racy but  that  of  learning — ^marked 
with  the  seal  of  success  in  the  indis- 
pensable examination.    There  is,  it 
is  true,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth — as 
there  is  and  must  be  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  but  official  aristocracy  is  the 
aristocracy  of  learning  and  of  litera- 
ture.    Thus  the  poorest  man  of 
merit  and  capacity  has  an  infinite- 
ly better  chance  of  rising  to  the 
highest  rank  than  the  rich  man 
whose  capacity  is  either  small  or 
non-exiBtent     The  first-mentioned 
has  all  the  chances  in  his  favour  ; 
the  latter  has  none.    Such  a  people 
are  not  to  be  taken  under  Euro- 
pean or  American    patronage,  or 
to  be  accounted  as  barbarians  be- 
cause their  civilisation  is  different 
from  ours,  and  has  not  been  of 
such  rapid  growth.      ''Slow  an^ 
sure  "  has  been  the  motto  of  China  | 
since  the  days  of  Confucius ;  and  if  / 
China  now  appears  to  be  going  a! 
little  faster  tlum  it  did,  the  Chris-' 
tian  nations  should   not  be  dis-j 
appointed  if  she  does  not  move\ 
quite  so  fast  as  they  would  wish ;  j 
and  remember,  in  the  case  of  China  j 
as  in  their   own,  that   a  liberal ; 
and  progressive  government  can-; 
not  always  carry  a  prejudiced  peo-; 
pie  along  with  it.    The  neutrality 
of   Chinese  waters,  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  territory,  the    so- 
vereignty  of    Chinese    law   over 
all    persons,    native    or    foreign,  | 
inhabiting   the    territory  —  these  : 
are  demands  which  the  Chinese  \ 
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/  have  as  mucli  right  to  insist  upon 
/  as  France,  England,  or  America 
/  ^have  as  regards  themselves,  and 
— within  their  own  jurisdiction. 
These  points  conceded  as  from  equal 
to  equal,  an  extension  of  trade — 
perhaps  total  Free-trade — ^will  fol- 
low in  due  time  between  China 
and  all  the  world.  But  the  go-a- 
head Americans  and  the  enterpris- 
ing English  must  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  with  their  railroads 
and  their  electric  telegraphs,  or  ex- 
pect concessions  from  the  Chinese 
QoTemment — at  least  not  yet  a- 
while — for  the  establishment  of 
either.  Two  powerful  but  not  in- 
superable impediments  stand  in  the 
way.  The  Chinese  venerate  to  a  de- 
gree quite  unknown  to  Europeans 
the  graveyards  of  their  ancestors. 
The  whole  country,  populous  be- 
yond comparison  with  any  other,  is 
populous  with  these  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  the  dead — of  the  dead  who 
died  thousands  of  years  ago,  as 
well  as  of  the  dead  who  died  but 
yesterday.  And  if  a  railroad  com- 
pany in  search  of  a  straight  line 
were  but  to  threaten  the  least  of 
these  sacred  enclosures,  the  whole 
population  would  be  up  in  arms  to 
prevent  or  to  punish  the  sacrilege. 
Either  the  rails  must  be  laid  on 
the  existing  common  roads,  or  the 
religious  feeling — it  may  be  called 
the  superstition — of  the  people 
must  be  modified  or  softened  down, 
before  the  rail  is  possible  in  China. 
In  like  manner  the  electric  wire,  if 
laid,  would  not  be  safe  among  a 
people,  especially  in  the  interior, 
who  are  still  very  jealous  of  the 
"outer  barbarians;"  and  its  in- 
troduction must  be  postponed  until 
that  jealousy  subsides,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  with  the  increase 
of  trade  and  friendly  intercourse. 
The  Central  Government,  with 
Prince  Kung  at  its  head,  very 
fully  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
these  things  ;  but  the  powerful 
local  governments,  who  sometimes 
yield  but  a  very  shadowy  or  f  ragUe 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  may 
not ;  and  the  people  may,  and  do 
'or  the  present,  go  along  with  the 


latter.    This  is  evident  from  a  me- 
morial to  the  Chinese  "Yamen," 
or  Foreign  Office,  from  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Govemors-Qeneral 
of  the  provinces,  who  rules  over 
the  two  Kiang  and  a  population  of 
upwards  of  sixty  millions.     This 
high  functionary,  Tseng  Ewo  Fan, 
though  he  does  not  wholly  oppose 
the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Cen> 
tral  Government,  expresses  some 
doubts  of  its  wisdom,  aa  well  as 
much  distrust   of   the   foreigners 
who  come  to  push  a  trade  in  China 
against  the  wishes  of  the  nativea 
"  Foreigners  in  the  East  and  West," 
he  says,  "  have  for  several  hundred 
years  been  making  and  unmaking 
kingdoms,  each  kingdom  wishing 
to  deprive  its  neighbour's  subjects 
of  some  advantage,  with  the  hope 
that  its  own  subjects  might  ulti- 
mately profit  thereby.    Their  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  China,  setting  up 
places  of  business  everywhere,  and 
trading  largely  in  goods,  is  to  fol- 
low their  nefarious  devices  of  de- 
priving others  of  advantages,  and 
to  damage  our  merchants."    Tseng 
Kwo  Fan,  with  a  strong  faith  in  his 
own  religion,  has  no  fear  that  any 
Christian    missionaries,    however 
numerous  and  eloquent  they  may 
be,  will  make  converts  among  the 
Chinese.    He  hints  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  hate  each 
other,  while  the  religion  of  Con- 
fucius **has  not  suffered  by  attri- 
tion through  myriads  of  ages."    He 
objects,  however,  to  railroads,  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  steamers  to 
the  inland  waters,  and  to  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  traders  to  residence 
in  the  interior.     This  document 
may  show  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  Prince  Kung  has  to 
contend ;  and  which  all  friends  of 
the  peaceful  progress  and  intercom- 
munion of  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  hope  that  he  will  surmount 

An  unpleasant  incident — which 
occurred  but  the  other  day  at  the 
port  of  Yang-chow,  and  while  ne- 
gotiations were  in  progress  between 
Mr  Burlingame  and  Lord  Stanley 
for  putting  the  aflfairs  of  China  and 
the  Western  Powers  on  a  better 
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footing — ^may  serve  as  well  as  any- 
thing in  the  past  history  of  oar  re- 
lations with  tiie  Celesticd  Empire  to 
show  how  unexpectedly,  and  how 
nnfortonately,  the  Qovemment  and 
people  of  Great  Britain  may  find 
themselves  at  war  with  a  great  un- 
^vieldy  power  which  it  is  XKMsible 
to  injure,  bnt  impossible  to  defeat — 
&  I>ower  which  is  always  peaceably 
inclined,  and  the  infliction  of  any 
chastiaement  upon  which  is  alike 
nnsatisfactoTy  and    costly  to   the 
British  people,  or  any  other  power 
that  Tons  amuck  at  such  a  mass  of  in- 
ertia and  incohesion.     The  associa- 
ted pNowers — Great  Britain,  France, 
Busaia,  and  the  United  States — 
aecared — ^we  might  say  extorted — ^in 
1858,  from  the  Chinese  Government 
the  right  of  residence  and  of  trading 
for  their  subjects  in  certain  ports, 
commonly  known  as  "  the  treaty 
p<»t8."    The  foreign  and  Christian 
residents  at  these  ports  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  several 
consulates  of  the  nations  of  which 
they  are  citizens  or  subjects,  just  as 
the  foreign  servants  and  household 
of  an  ambassador  in  London  or 
Paris  are  to  a  certain  extent  privi- 
leged, and  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction, though  they  are  in  foreign 
territory,  of  the  sovereigns  whom 
their   masters    represent,   and   to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.     Cer- 
tain over-zealous  missionaries  and 
propagandists  of  the  Christian  faith 
— as  by  them  understood  and  inter- 
preted—-believing  erroneously  that 
all  China,  and  not  merely  '*  the 
treaty  ports,''  was  opened  up  to 
missionary  enterprise,  took  it  upon 
themselves,    no    doubt    with  the 
very  best  of  those  intentions  with 
which  a  certain  unmentionableplace 
is  said  to  be  paved^  to  lecture  the 
Chinese  population,  in  and  about 
Tang-chow,  on  the  error  and  super- 
stition of  their  religious  creed,  and 
to  revile  and  throw  rhetorical  dirt 
on  the  memory  of  Confucius.    Very 
naturally  the  Chinese  were  angry, 
and  the  missionaries  got  into  trou- 
ble.   It  is  possible  that  wrong  was 
done  to  these  missionaries — **  Ply- 
mouth Brethren"  they  appear  to 


call  themselves — and  just  as  possi- 
ble that  it  was  not ;  but  as  the  case 
was  doubtful,  it  ought  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  at  Pekin.  But 
instead  of  this,  and  in  pursuance  of 
an  old  and  evil  example,  the  cap- 
tains of  two  British  ships  of  war  in 
Chinese  waters  were  appealed  to  by 
the  consul,  not  to  demand  redress 
from  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
to  exact  it  from  the  local  function- 
aries of  Yang-chow  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.  This  is  not  civilised  but 
barbarian  warfare,  and  places  in 
the  hands  of  a  naval  officer  the 
power  to  involve  his  country  in 
hostilities  that  may  cost  millions, 
to  avenge  injuries  that,  upon  in- 
vestigation, may  turn  out  to  be 
imaginary.  If  to  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by  is  alike  a  divine  maxim 
and  a  Christian  duty,  as  none  will 
deny,  the  British  people  have  only 
to  imagine  what  uieir  feelings 
would  be  if  it  were  possible  that 
the  case  of  China  and  England 
could  be  reversed,  and  China 
should  happen  to  be  the  more 
powerful  and  aggressive  nation  of 
the  two.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  half-ardozen  manda- 
rins of  the  ninth  class,  zealous 
propagandists  of  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
fucius— unbelievers  alike  in  Moses 
and  Jesus  Christ  and  the  whole 
theology  of  tiie  West — should  land 
in  the  East  India  Docks  or  else- 
where on  the  Thames,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  Whitechapel,  Aldgate,  Corn- 
hill,  Cheapside,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet 
Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  should 
hold  forth  at  each  halting-i^ace 
against  Christianity,  denounce  its 
churches  as  temples  of  idolatry,  its 
priests  as  emissaries  of  the  devil, 
and  proclaim  their  mission  to  be 
the  introduction  of  a  purer  faith 
among  the  benighted  English  people. 
There  would  be  a  row  of  course,— or 
British  human  nature  would  be  re- 
volutionised. The  holy  men — holy, 
at  all  events,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation— if  not  submitted  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Judge  Lynch, 
and  hung  up  to  the  nearest  lamp- 
post, would  receive  more  cuffis  and 
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buifets  than  applatues,  and  might 
think  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Fancy 
their  appealing  to  the  Chinese  con- 
sol,  and  that  functionary  sending 
down  to  a  Chinese  fleet,  anchored 
somewhere  off  the  Nore,  to  steam 
up  and  bombard  London,  on  his 
ffulure  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
British  law  to  protect  the  Chinese 
firebrands,  and  punish  the  insult- 
ed citizens  of  the  metropolis, — and 
we  have  a  counterfeit  presentment 
very  similar  to  some  British  pro- 
ceedings in  China.  It  is  virtiudly 
what  was  done  the  other  day  at 
Yang -chow,  and  what  has  fre- 
quently been  attempted  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  surreptitious  introduc- 
tion of  either  our  theology  or  our 
opium  into  an  empire  that  consider- 
ed both  of  them  to  be  equally  unde- 
sirable. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  treaty  that 
Mr  Burlingame  has  already  conclud- 
ed on  the  part  of  China  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  the  similar  treaty 
which  he  has  partially  negotiated 
with  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Claren- 
don, that  the  day  for  the  bullying  of 
China  has  paraed ;  and  that  if  any 
of  the  European  Powers  declares 
war  against  that  empire,  it  must  be 
after  the  same  efforts  at  an  honour- 
able and  satisfactory  understanding 
have  been  made  and  failed,  as 
would  be  employed  in  the  event  of 
a  rupture  between  themselves.  No 
doubt  this  would  have  been  the 
practice  of  Christendom  towards 
China  if  the  Chinese  Government 
had  not  shut  itself  up  in  proud  iso- 
lation, and  refused  to  listen  to  any 
other  argument  than  that  of  force. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  at  last 
discovered  the  unwisdom  of  this 
course,  and  by  its  own  action,  in 
the  appointment  of  Mr  Burlingame 
to  explain  its  wants  and  wishes  to 
the  Western  nations,  held  out  the 
hand  of  peace  and  good-fellowship, 
and  expressed  its  willingness,  as  a 
highly- civilised  nation  should,  to 
settle  all  questions  by  reason  rather 
than  by  the  sword.    There  is  yet 


much  to  be  done,  although  an  aus- 
picious beginning  has  been  made, 
before  the  great  Eastern  nations  of 
China  and  Japan  will  enter  fully 
into  the  cosmopolitan  brotherhood 
which  appears  to  be  the  destiny  of 
the  modem  world.  The  great 
thing  was  to  make  a  b^iinning, 
and  break  down  the  barriers  of 
exdusiveness  and  jealousy  whicb 
separated  these  ancient  peoples 
from  the  younger  nations  of  the 
world.  If  there  ever  were  a  case 
in  which  the  well-worn  maxim, 
**  c^est  le  premier  pae  qui  eouie"  i^ 
plied  with  peculiar  force,  it  was 
that  of  the  attempt  at  fraternisation 
with  China.  Without  expecting 
too  much  as  the  immediate  results 
of  Mr  Burlingame's  mission,  or 
sharing  the  lively  faith  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Bretluen  or  other  mission- 
aries, wheUier  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic,  that  China  is  to  be  speedi- 
ly or  ever  converted  to  the  Clunatian 
faith ;  without  believing  it  probable 
that  the  Chinese  will  look  upon 
Christian  churches  in  their  land  with 
more  favour  than  Englishmen  would 
look  upon  the  erection  of  Bud- 
dhist temples  in  England ;  without 
even  expecting  that  the  men  of 
this  generation  shall  be  able,  if  they 
wish,  to  traverse  China  from  end  to 
end  as  cheaply,  comfortably,  and 
expeditiously  as  they  can  travel  for 
similar  distances  in  Europe  and 
America, — ^we  may  yet  expect  an 
increase  of  the  world's  happiness, 
as  well  as  of  the  world's  wealth, 
from  the  new  relation  which  the 
East  and  the  West  are  about  to 
assume  towards  each  other.  It  is 
alike  the  reward  and  the  glory  of 
welldoing  that  true  wisdom  is  al- 
ways more  fruitful  of  good  than 
the  wise  men  know  or  can  possibly 
calculate.  The  mission  with  which 
Prince  Kung  has  intrusted  Mr 
Burlingame  and  his  colleagues  is  a 
noble  one,  and  ought  not  only  to 
secure  for  the  Chinese  prince  a  high 
place  in  contemporary  history,  but 
for  Mr  Burlingame  and  his  two  man- 
darins respectful  recognition  and  a 
hearty  welcome  from  all  Europe. 
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It  lias  been  said  that  next  to 
being  loudly  praised,  the  best  thing 
for  a  man  who  desires  a  reputation 
is  to  be  thoroughly  well  abused. 
If  this  be  true,  the  preachers  are 
just  now  having  what  an  American 
woold  call  ''a  good  time"  of  it. 
The  old  line  of  wit,  once  so  popular 
— Shaving  a  fling  at  the  parson — ^has 
come  up  agun  with  the  smart  pro- 
f es^onal  writers  of  the  day.  It  is 
not  the  highest  kind  of  wit^  it  must 
be  allowed ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  readily  understood,  and,  like 
jests  npon  Scripture,  there  is  a 
flaTonr  of  irreverence  about  it  which 
is  supposed  to  mark  a  free  and  in- 
dei>endent  mind.  ^  There  are  a  good 
many  people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  care  to  go  to  church, 
who  object  still  more  strongly  to 
any  private  interference  of  a  pas- 
toral kind,  who  prefer  not  subscrib- 
ing to  schools  or  other  parochial 
charities  of  which  the  parson  (Hea- 
ven help  him !)  is  too  often  the  sole 
promoter,  and  are  therefore  by  no 
means  sorry  to  have  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  declining  the  parson  alto- 
gether. It  forms  a  very  decorous 
apology  for  non-appearance  in  your 
place  in  church,  to  say  that  the  cur- 
ate preaches  such  rubbish,  or  that 
the  rector  is  a  notorious  Puseyite. 
*'No  case — abuse  the  plaintiff's 
attorney." 

So,  whatever  line  the  clergy 
take,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
called  to  account  for  it.  Just  now 
they  have  been  loudly  blamed  for 
liaving  been  too  bu^  at  Uie  elec- 
tions :  a  little  while  ago  they  were 
accused  of  holding  themselves  too 
much  aloof  from  the  subjects  and 
questions  of  the  day.  If  they  take 
seriously  to  any  one  of  the  'ologies 
— and  miless  a  man  takes  up  these 
things  in  earnest  he  had  better  not 
touch  them  at  all — there  will  be 
straightway  found  some  well-mean- 
ing but  narrow-minded  Christians 
to  accuse  them  of  secularising  their 


sacred  profession;  if  they  profess  an 
ignorance  of  science,  the  worldly 
critic  will,  with  more  show  of  rea- 
son, complain  that  those  who  claim 
to  be  the  leaders  of  thought  are  be- 
hind the  information  of  their  age. 
The  young  rector  of  old  past  used 
to  hunt,  and  that  was  voted  an  abo- 
mination; he  now  plays  croquet, 
and  its  very  mildness  is  turned  to 
his  reproof. 

But  even  if  he  be  fortunate 
enough,  or  insignificant  enough,  to 
escape  elsewhere,  lynx-eyed  censure 
is  closely  watching  him  in  the  pul- 
pit It  is  the  place  which  used  to 
be  called,  by  the  irreverent  wits  of 
a  bygone  day,  "  Coward's  Castle ; " 
because  there  a  man  could  dogma- 
tise safe  from  contradiction,  and 
launch  his  thunders,  strong  or  fee- 
ble, against  his  opponents,  securely 
sheltered  from  all  counter-attack. 
*'  Come  and  hear  me  preach,"  said 
Bishop  Horsley to  Thurlow.  "No," 
returned  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
his  usual  expletives ;  "  no ;  I  hear 
you  talk  nonsense  enough  in  the 
House,  where  I  can  contradict  you, 
and  I  do ;  but  I'll  be — (any  parti- 
ciple you  please) — if  I  come  and 
listen  to  you  where  I  can't."  But 
the  pulpit  might  better  now  be 
called  ''Castle  Dangerous."  In- 
stances are  rare  perhaps,  as  yet,  of 
the  preacher  being  attacked  in  his 
stronghold;  but  the  moment  he 
comes  down  out  of  it,  his  enemies 
have  at  him  from  all  quarters.  It 
is  well  if  he  escapes  the  criticisms 
of  his  wife,  who  lies  in  wait  for  him 
at  the  vestry-door ;  for,  as  it  is  said 
that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet, 
so  assuredly  no  preachers  are  pro- 
phets to  their  own  household.  But 
whatever  his  fate  in  that  quarter, 
he  finds  an  Aristarchus  in  every 
educated  male  member  of  his  con- 
gregation. Every  man  of  average 
intelligence  thinks  he  could  write 
a  sermon :  and  perhaps  only  those 
who  are   expected   to  write  two 
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every  week  know  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  performance.  It  may  be 
granted  that  there  are  a  great  many 
very  indifferent  sermons  preached  ; 
it  may  be  added,  that  if  the  critics 
had  to  preach  them,  there  would  be 
a  good  many  more.  There  are  a 
great  many  stupid  speeches  made, 
and  a  great  manv  stupid  books 
written,  and  with  less  excuse ;  be- 
cause it  is  very  seldom  that  a  man 
need  make  a  speech  or  write  a  book 
unless  he  chooses ;  whereas  preach- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  parson's  duty, 
and  a  man  may  be  a  very  useful 
parish  priest  who  is  neither  a  De- 
mosthenes nor  a  ChrysostouL 
Mankind,  says  a  living  cynic,  are 
'^  mostly  foob:"  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  they  are  certainly  not 
mosUy  wise  men;  and  the  preach- 
ers are  no  exception  to  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  truth  is,  that  just  now  a 
strong  tide  of  feeling  has  set  in 
from  some  quarters  against  preach- 
ing per  «(,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
public  worship.  It  is  the  natural  re- 
action of  an  educated  and  fastidious 
age  against  the  undue  exaltation  of 
thepulpit  in  other  days.  Nomodem 
pulpit  reformer  has  yet  gone  so  far 
as  Qeoige  Fox  the  Quaker,  who 
proposed  that  sermons  should  be 
abolished  altogether; — he,  to  be 
sure,  had  just  then  heard  six 
preached  running  on  a  fastdayin 
Scotland ;  but  it  is  suggested  that 
their  use — or  abuse-— should  be 
limited.  As  the  beU  used  to  be 
rung  in  many  parishes  '^  to  call  dis- 
senters to  the  sermon  "  who  would 
not  join  in  the  previous  Common 
Prayer ;  so  now  it  is  proposed  by 
some  (and  those  perhaps  the  most 
honest  censors  of  the  pulpit)  that 
some  similar  pause  should  be  inter- 
posed to  allow  those  who  like  the 
prayers,  but  object  to  a  divinity 
lecture,  to  go  out.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  real  objection  to 
such  an  arrangement,  except  popu- 
lar feeling,  or  prejudice,  or  whatever 
it  may  best  be  termed ;  for  although 
you  may  insure  a  man's  reluctant 
presence  at  the  sermon,  you  cannot 


command  his  unwilling  attention  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is 
clear  that  some  such  course  would 
be  desirable.  There  is  very  little 
fear  that  even  a  moderate  preacher 
would,  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, find  himself  without  an  audi- 
ence, for  preaching  of  almost  any 
kind  is  still  popular  with  the  masses; 
and  for  a  very  bad  and  careless 
preacher,  it  might  be  a  wholesome 
check  to  feel  that  his  congregation 
had  it  in  their  power  to  pass  i^  veiy 
intelligible  vote  of  censure  on  his 
performances,  without  withdrawing 
themselves,  in  the  last  resort,  as  at 
present^  from  public  worship  alto- 
gether. 

Tet  this  popular  interest  in  the 
question  of  preaching  is  strong  evi- 
dence, even  in  the  most  satiric  stric- 
tures which  it  has  called  forth,  of  the 
powerful  agency  which  still  belongs 
to  the  pulpit,  however  dormant  or 
imperfectly  exerciBed.  It  will  pro- 
bablynot  be  without  its  good  results. 
The  preachers  themselves  are  evi- 
dently not  unaffected  by  it  Trea- 
tises upon  preachers  and  preadiing, 
from  the  hands  of  'Hhe  doth"  itself, 
have  been  abundant  lately.  Some 
few  of  those  which  are  least  profes- 
sional— as  taking  rather  the  his- 
torical, anecdotal,  and  critical  view 
of  the  subject — ^now  lie  before  us. 
Dean  Ramsay's  unpretending  little 
volume  '  Pulpit  Talk,'  is  merely  an 
amplification  of  two  popular  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Institution  —  pleasant, 
like  the  writer's  previous  volume, 
butslight,as  might  be  expectedfrom 
the  circumstances.  The  Dean  is  an 
authority  to  whom  men  of  all  shades 
of  religious  opinion  will  listen  with 
respect;  a  preacher  not  only  in  the 
pulpit  but  out  of  it,  whose  wise 
and  kindly  influence  has  been  wide- 
ly felt  for  good.  Mr  Hood's  volume 
— ^published  twoyears  ago  under  the 
tide  of '  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trum- 
pets,' in  a  questionable  taste  which 
he  has  adopted  from  some  of  the  old 
divines  whom  he  quotes — ^is  also  a 
reproduction  of  lectures  delivered 
before  a  Dissenters'  Training  Col- 
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le^ge,  and  is  much  more  elaborate 
and    more  professional, — ^not  free 
from  some  narrow  Nonconformist 
prejudices,  but   containing  much 
interesting   matter,  carefully  col- 
lected and  well  put  together.    Mr 
Keale  and  Mr  Baring-Qould  take 
but  a  limited  portion  of  the  ground 
— ^e    "Mediaeval"    and    "  Post- 
Medi«eval  Preachers."    Mr  Jackson 
aeema  to  have  drawn  pretty  largely 
upon  his  predecessors,  or  from  the 
same  sources — repeating   not  un- 
frequently   their     mistakes  —  but 
producing    a    readable   book,    in 
spite  of    a  somewhat   haphazard 
arrangement    A  good  many  of  the 
popular  anecdotes  which   all  the 
writers  give  us  are  well  known, 
especially  the  ludicrous  ones,  which 
are  the  most  apocryphal ;  but  there 
might  be  room  yet  for  a  popular 
history  of  the  pulpit,  which  none  of 
these  little  books,  or  others  of  a 
similar  type,  either  supply,  or  pro- 
bably have  aspired  to  supply. 

The  pulpit  has  gone  through  as 
many  phases  of  life  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church  itself.  Of  the  great 
preachers  of  primitive  times  we 
know  comparatively  little,  with 
some  two  or  three  exceptions. 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
and  the  two  Qregories  live  stiU  in 
their  homilies  which  have  been  pre- 
served; but  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  style  or 
effects  of  their  ordinary  preaching. 
Augustine  has  left  on  record  both 
precept  and  example  as  to  one  essen- 
tial duty  of  a  preacher — ^to  preach 
.  so  as  to  be  understood  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  all  temptations  to  be 
avoided,  he  warns  the  Christian 
orator  against  the  use  of  ^^sesqui- 
pedalia  verhaJ'  "  What  profits  the 
golden  key,"  he  says,  "  if  it  will  not 
open  the  lock  1  and  what  objection 
is  there  to  the  wooden  key,  if  it 
will  1 "  The  Bishop  of  Hippo  was 
essentially  a  preacher  to  the  multi- 
tude; and  far  less  eloquent  than 
John  of  the  *'  Qolden  Mouth,"  was 
perhaps  even  more  than  him  a 
model  for  the  teachers  whom  the 
Church  demands  at  present 


When  these  great  voices  were 
silent,  there  followed  an  interval 
in  which  either  there  were  no  effec- 
tive masters  of  the  pulpit,  or  we  at 
least  have  lost  their  works  and  their 
names.  At  last,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  rose  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
—"the  last  of  the  Fathers."  He 
was  emphatically  the  preacher  in 
high  places.  Kings  and  nobles 
were  awed  by  the  wondrous  elo- 
quence of  Ids  language,  or  won  by 
the  persuasion  of  his  dovelike  eyes, 
and  pressed  to  take  from  his  hands 
the  crosses  —  the  pledge  of  the 
Second  Crusade — as  fast  as  they 
could  be  supplied  by  tearing  up 
his  monastic  cowl.  But  after 
his  death,  something  like  a  dark 
age  of  preaching  seems  again  to 
have  followed.  Here  and  there 
lights  shone  out  of  the  gloom — 
solitary  "Lamps"  with  tibeir  ac- 
companying "Trumpets,"  as  Mr 
Hood  would  term  them.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  was  Anthony 
of  Padua,  who  wore  out  his  life 
(dying  at  thirty-six)  in  missionary 
labours  throughout  Italy.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  crowds  filled  the 
churches  at  early  daybreak  to  hear 
him.  He,  like  Augustine,  was  a 
preacher  to  the  people.  Allusions 
to  common  trades  and  occupations 
occur  continually  in  lus  extant 
homilies.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  who  introduced  that  element 
of  humour  into  his  sermons  which 

ias  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
lereaf ter)  was  carried  out  even  to 
abuse  by  many  of  his  successors. 
But  the  mere  skeletons  of  his 
preaching  which  have  come  down 
to  us  give  no  fair  specimens  of  his 
powers.    He  was  adopted  as  the 

?atron  saint  of  Portugal ;  and  the 
Portuguese  Government,  in  1706^ 
conferred  on  him  formally  the  title 
of  "  Marshal-General "  of  the  army,, 
taking  care,  however,  to  pass  him 
regularly  but  rapidly  through  all 
the  intermediate  military  grades^ 
from  private  upwards.  They  as- 
signed him  an  annual  pay  of  150 
ducats ;  and  for  many  years  sub- 
sequenUy  an  image  of  the  saint,. 
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in  full  imiform,  was  carried  on  a 
chair  in  every  campaign  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  jPhilip  de 
Nami,  a  Capuchin  friar,  preached 
at  Home  against  non-residence — 
the  standing  sore  of  an  established 
church  from  his  times  down  to  our 
own,  against  which  successiye  gene- 
rations of  preachers  took  up  their 
parable  in  vain  —  and  with  sucb 
effect,  that  thirtv  bishops  who  heard 
him  are  said  to  have  rushed  back  in 
compunction  to  their  own  dioceses 
the  next  morning.  Jerome  Savona- 
rola, a  reformer  before  his  age,  thun- 
dered so  powerfully  at  Florence 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Papal 
court  under  Alexander  YL,  that  the 
too  popular  preacher  was  brought  to 
the  stake  as  a  heretic.  If  he  was 
too  faithful  an  exponent  of  the  vices 
of  the  Papacy,  he'was  equally  hon- 
est in  his  denunciations  of  popular 
sins  ;  and  some  notion  of  the  fiery 
temperament  of  the  man — ^possibly 
even  some  excuse  for  his  persecutors 
— ^may  be  gathered  from  the  story 
told  of  his  sometimes  working  him- 
self up  to  such  a  pitch  of  righteous 
indignation  that  he  would  quit  the 
pulpit  suddenly  without  finishing 
his  sermon,  as  though  shaking  off 
the  dust  from  his  feet  against  sudi 
an  evil  generation. 

The  pulpit  oratory  of  the  middle 
ages  was,  of  course,  very  generally 
leavened  with  the  peculiar  tenets 
and  corruptions  of  Roman  doctrine. 
The  personages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  set  forth  as  having 
been  good  Catholics,  with  the  most 
utter  disregard  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place,  and  with  an  effron- 
tery which  tells  its  own  tale  of 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
hearers.  The  French  ecclesiastics 
were  the  boldest  in  this  respect. 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Mount  Moriah,  are  represent- 
ed as  employing  themselves  by  the 
way  in  duly  reciting  aves  and  pater- 
nosters ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  at 
the  time  of  the  Annunciation,  is 
said  to  have  been  found  teUing  her 
beads  and  reading  in  her  '*  Hours" — 
not  in  Latin,  however,  or  in  French, 


carefully  adds  the  preacher,  but  in 
Hebrew.  Father  Chatenier,  so  late 
as  1715,  speaks  of  ''  L'abb6  Jesus : " 
Nicholas  de  Lyra  asserted  that  He 
was  of  the  order  of  Friars  Minorites. 
But  in  spite  of  this  and  other  draw- 
backs, there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  tiie  medieval  pulpit  from  time 
to  time  produced  men  who  were 
deeply  read  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  interpreted  them  with  a  depth 
of  thought  and  a  fulness  of  illustra- 
tion which,  if  often  mystical  and 
fanciful,  was  always  interesting  and 
attractive.  The  age  was  ignorant, 
credulous,  superstitious ;  the  mass 
of  preachers  were  likely  to  share  its 
faults :  but  the  great  names  of  the 
Churcn  were,  as  Dean  Bamsay  says, 
far  in  advance  of  their  age. 

The  ancient  mode  of  preaching 
was,  of  course,  extempore,  with 
what  amount  of  previous  prepara- 
tion would  depend  on  the  powers 
or  habits  of  the  preacher.  The  ser- 
mons of  Origen  are  the  first  whicb 
are  recorded  as  having  been  taken 
down  by  short-hand  writers;  and 
it.  was  probably  not  until  a  date 
comparatively  recent  that  any 
preacher  thought  of  actually  writ- 
ing out  his  sermon  at  length  before- 
hand, with  the  view  of  deliver- 
ing it  from  memory,  as  has  been 
the  habit  with  many  of  the 
most  successful  modem  extempore 
preachers.  The  practice  of  reading 
from  a  manuscript  seems  only  to 
have  come  in  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  even  then  to  have  been 
for  a  long  time  exceptional  and  un- 
popular. The  Puritans,  with  one . 
consent,  and  with  a  torrent  of  viru- 
lent abuse,  as  was  their  fashion, 
scouted  it  Even  after  the  Re- 
storation, it  was  only  tolerated,  and 
not  always  that  An  ordinance 
issued  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  1674  de- 
clares that  the  practice  "took  its 
beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the 
times,"  and  forbids  "that  supine 
and  slothful  way  of  preaching  "  to 
be  used  at  the  universities  in  future. 
But  it  crept  in  again,  and  maintains 
its  ground — ^whether  for  good  or 
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evil  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire. 
Some  of  the  best  modern  preachers 
haye  failed  entirely  in  extempore 
efforts.  Sanderson,  though  he  had 
an  excellent  memory,  declared  after 
one  trial  that  he  wocdd  never  make 
the  attempt  again ;  and  Maasillon, 
wlio  always  committed  his  sermons 
carefully  to  memory,  on  one  occa- 
sion broke  down  entirely  before  the 
king,  when  once  he  had  lost  him- 
self. 

When  classical  literature  was 
almost  the  only  literature  in  exist- 
ence, it  was  natural  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pulpit  should  be  largely 
leavened  with  allusions,  and  even 
quotations,  from  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  If  a  man  was  not  a  clas- 
sical scholar,  he  was  no  scholar  at 
alL  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind 
readers  of  our  own  Jeremy  Taylor ; 
but  it  would  be  curious  to  learn 
what  the  simple  parishioners  of  the 
little  church  of  Llanvihangel  Aber- 
brythic,  where  he  preached  occasion- 
ally wMle  living  at  Qolden  Grove, 
coold  have  thought  of  his  sermons, 
richly  jewelled  as  they  are  with 
Pagan  learning.  Some  of  the  French 
and  Italian  preachers  were  far  more 
pedantic  in  their  display.  They 
quoted  from  profane  authors  far 
more  largely  than  from  the  Scrip- 
tares.  Cornelius  Musso,  Bishop  of 
Bitonto,  preaching  on  the  Ascension 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of 
Christ  as  dying  like  Hercules,  rising 
like  Apollo  or  Esculapius,  ascend- 
ing to  heaven  as  a  true  Bellerophon, 
*^  a  second  Perseus,  who  had  slain 
the  Medusa  who  changed  men  into 
Btones."  Another  Bishop  of  the 
same  date  paints  Him  as  ''the 
young  Horatius,  who  had  slain  the 
three  Curiatii  of  ambition,  covet- 
ousness,  and  sensuality ;  the  Her- 
cules who  destroyed  the  Cerberus 
with  three  heads.''  The  same  pre- 
late quotes  continually  from  "le 
grand  YirgUe,"  as  he  calls  him; 
and  Peter  Marini,  confessor  to 
Ren^  Count  of  Provence,  a  preacher 


not  over-scrupulous  in  his  style  of 
illustration,  gives  a  quotation  from 
Ovid's  '  Remedium  Amoris' !  The 
Spanish  preachers  went  farther 
still,  and  with  worse  than  bad  taste 
forced  even  the  fables  of  Adonis 
and  Danae  into  illustrations  of 
their  sacred  subject*  Even  the 
homely  Latimer  quotes  Terence — 
and  quotes  him  wrong.  Philip  Cos- 
peau,  Bishop  of  lisieux,  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  eminent 
French  preacher  who  reverted  to 
the  primitive  and  praiseworthy  cus- 
tom of  citing  the  Scriptures  in  evi- 
dence instead  of  Pagan  authors. 

Humour  and  anecdote  were  in 
frequent  use  with  medieval  and 
post-medieval  preachers,  especially 
with  the  French  and  Germans, 
though  Gabriel  Barletti  of  Naples 
set  an  early  example  of  it.  Jean 
Raulin,  who  preached  in  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  remarkable  for  the 
quaintness  of  his  fables  and  apo- 
logues. One  of  his  best,  satirically 
aimed  at  the  power  of  the  nobles 
and  the  claims  of  the  regular  priest- 
hood, i9  given  by  Mr  Baring-Gould 
in  a  diluted  modem  form,  which  is 
a  very  doubtful  improvement  We 
prefer,  even  for  brevit/s  sake,  to 
translate  the  Latin. 

"The  lion  summoned  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  ass  into  chapter, 
that  they  might  confess  their  sins, 
and  that  he  might  impose  penance 
on  them  according  to  their  guilt. 
The  wolf  came  and  confessed  him- 
self thus  : — '  I  have  sinned,  in  that 
I  have  eaten  a  sheep  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  belong  to  me ;  but 
I  hold  this  as  of  ancient  privilege 
from  my  forefathers,  who  have  ever 
exerdsed  the  right — ^father,  grand- 
father, great-grandfather,  and  great- 
great-grandfather — so  that  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary  but  that  wolves  have  al- 
ways eaten  sheep.'  '  Is  it  so  ? '  said 
the  lion;  'have  you  really  such 
prescriptive  right  V   And  when  the 


•  *  Predicatoriana,'  par  G.  P.  Philomneste :    Dijon,  1841.      To  thia  rare  and 
curious  volome  these  pages  (and  possibly  many  others)  are  considerably  indebted. 
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wolf  replied,  *  Yea,'  lie  impoted  on 
him  for  tliat  great  crime  a  «ji||^e 
paternoster. 

**Next  came  the  fox,  who  con- 
fessed that  he  had  done  ill,  in  that 
he  had  eaten  sundry  capons  and 
hens  not  his  own  ;  but  then  he  had 
a  right,  from  all  precedent  of  anti- 
qnity,  so  to  eat  them.  And  so  in 
like  manner  he  was  absolved  for  a 
single  paternoster. 

'^  Last  came  the  ass,  and  confessed 
that  he  was  guilty  of  three  mortal 
sin&  First,  he  had  eaten  some  hay 
that  had  been  dropped  by  some- 
body's carts  along  the  banks  and 
boshes.  '  A  grave  sin,  O  ass ! '  said 
thelioD,  'toluaveeatenwhatwasnot 
your  master's.'  Secondly,  he  had 
committed  a  nuisance  in  thecloisters 
of  the  monastery.  'Aheinous  crime,' 
said  the  lion,  *  defiling  sacred 
ground ! '  The  third  offence  could 
hardly  by  any  persuasion  be  wrung 
out  of  him.  At  last,  with  much 
doleful  braying  and  groaniug,  he 
said  he  had  sung— or  brayed,  after 
his  manner — in  harmony  with  the 
pious  brethren  who  were  singing  in 
choir.  The  lion  answered  fiiat 
this  was  the  gravest  sin  of  all, 
to  have  made  a  discord  in  the  holy 
brethren's  music.  So  the  ass  was 
horribly  scourged  for  his  little 
offences,  while  the  wolf  and  the 
fox  were  dismissed,  with  full  absolu- 
tion, to  enjoy  their  hereditary  pri- 
vileges." 

Oliver  Maillard,  a  Cordelier,  one 
of  the  preachers  to  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  was  another  of  those  early 
divines  who  acted  on  Horace's  max- 
im, that  a  jest  may  sometimes  do 
duty  for  a  sermon.  He  was  as 
bold,  however,  as  he  was  humorous, 
and  launched  his  bitter  jests  against 
ladies  of  high  degree,  judges  on 
the  bench,  and  even  Louis  himself, 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  point 
A  courtier  told  him  the  King 
threatened  to  have  him  thrown 
into  the  Seine.  ''  Tell  his  majesty," 
said  Maillard,  "that  even  then  I 
shall  get  to  heaven  by  water  soon- 
er than  he  will  with  all  his  post- 
horses."      The    establishment    of 


posts  throogfa  France  was  just  then 
the  King's  favourite  project,  and 
Louis  was  wise  enough  to  laugh 
and  foigive  him. 

Ano^er  remarkable  preacher  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  and  of  very 
similar  style,  was  Michael  Menot, 
also  a  Coidelier.  Modem  criticism 
commonly  treats  him  as  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  buffoon,  and  quotes 
his  sennons  as  instances  of  the  bad 
taste  and  grossness  of  his  times. 
The  character  of  those  times  was 
gross,  it  is  true,  and  the  prevalent 
vic^  both  amongst  laity  and  ec- 
clesiastics, were  gross ;  and  Father 
Menot  spared  neither.  His  diction, 
his  illustrations,  his  points,  were 
adapted  to  his  audience ;  and  it  was 
the  habit  of  the  day,  good  or  evil, 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, who  was  probably  the  first  Eng- 
lish writer  who  dug  much  into  the 
printed  volume  of  his  Sermons — 
which  is  scarce  enough,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated editions — ^places  him  not  un- 
fairly among  '*  Jocular  Preachers ; " 
but  if  he  had  been  nothing  more 
than  this,  he  would  havehardly  been 
called  by  his  countrymen  Langue 
dHor,  Menof  s  sermons,  written  in 
a  medieval  Latin  interlarded  with 
French,  are  full  of  quaint  conceits, 
and  homely,  often  coarse,  illustra- 
tions, pushed  not  seldom  to  a  point 
which  to  our  taste  is  palpable 
buffoonery:  but  upon  the  ruder 
audience  of  his  day  such  preaching 
would  tell  with  considerable  effect 
Some  of  his  more  extraordinary 
ebullitions  have  been  quoted  quite 
often  enough  by  collectors  of  such 
specimens ;  but  hb  exposition 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal, 
though  the  details  are  here  and 
there  ludicrous  and  coarse,  as 
might  be  naturally  expected  from 
such  a  fiubject  in  such  hands, 
shows  very  considerable  descrip- 
tive power;  and  his  additions 
to  the  Scripture  narrative,  not 
much  more  unwarrantable  than 
those  of  some  modem  expositors, 
are  forcible  and  graphic  enough  to 
impress  the  moral  strongly  on  an 
unlettered    auditory.      When    he 
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deaeribes  the  younger  son  as  the 
spoilt  child  who  had  always  had  his 
own  way,  coming  to  his  father — **  as 
hold   as  the  Pope  himself" — and 
askiiig  to  have  Ids  portion  of  goods ; 
pleading  that,  as  thefather  surely  did 
not  mean  to  disinherit  him  **  when 
it  should  please  Providence  to  do  so 
mucli  for  ihe  children  as  to  take 
their  father  oat  of  the  world/'  the 
inevitable  legacy  might  as  well  come 
iiowy — ^he  boldly   appeals   to   the 
young  men  amongst  his  audience, 
whether  such  be  not,  in  too  many 
cases,  ''the  form  and  pattern  of 
their  own  life."    When  he  blames 
the  father  as  too  indulgent  for  com- 
plying, and  urges  on  parents  the 
flin  of  supplying  money  which  they 
know  will  be  spent  in  riot  and 
extravagance,  he  touches  a  point 
which  modem  expositors  have  per- 
haps too  entirely  overlooked.  When 
he  shows  the  prodigal  thrust  out 
with  insult  ana  contumely  by  the 
false    friends   on   whom   he   has 
lavished    his   money;    when   the 
rich  man  to  whom  he  goes  to  ask  for 
employment  mocks   at  his  white 
hands  and  fair  cheeks,  asks  him 
"  what  work  he  can  do,"  and  gets 
the  humbled  answer  that  he  '*  has 
never  learned  to  do  anything,"  but 
that  he  ''will  be  content  with  very 
low  wages," — there  is  a  homely 
pathos  in  these  additional  touches 
which  might  not  be  without  its  ef- 
fect upon  an  impressionable  hearer, 
and  which  has  not  been  reached  by 
modem  preachers  who  have  taken 
quite  as  great  liberties  in  "improv- 
ing" the  sacred  text.    Even  when 
Menot   accommodates  his  lessons 
so    entirely  to    the    fashions    of 
the    time    as   to    dress    out    the 
prodigal  youth,  when  setting  forth 
on    his  travels,  in  a  "pourpoint 
fringed  with  velvet,  a  Florence  cap, 
a  shirt  of  fine  linen,  puckered  at  the 
neck,  iscarlet  boots  of  perfect  fit, 
and  a  cloak  of  damask  silk  floating 
at  his  back,"  and  returning  home 
to  his  father's  house  clad  in  "a 
:8canty  rochet  which  scarcely  cover- 
ed his  hams," — he  does  but  trans- 
late literally  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
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the  spirit  of  the  sacred  original, 
md  set  forth  vividly  to  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century  an  ancient  par- 
able in  sixteenth-century  language. 
There  is  no  more  intentionsl  bur- 
lesque of  Scripture  in  Menot's  ser- 
mon than  in  the  works  of  an  un- 
known and  forgotten  artist,  pro- 
bably as  reverent  a  student  of  the 
Qospel  as  the  more  learned  or  more 
fastidious  reader,which  may  stiU  be 
seen,  as  we  have  seen  them,  hang- 
ing on  the  walls  of  English  farm- 
houses and  cottages.  There  the 
prodigal  takes  his  leave,  dressed  in 
scarlet  coat,  hessian  boots,  and  stiff 
choker  of  the  period — when  George 
the  Third  was  king ;  mounting  lus 
tilbury,  the  fast  vehicle  of  that  day, 
which  a  groom  in  top-boots  is  hold- 
ing. The  father  is  in  the  costume 
of  the  British  farmer,  with  two  ple- 
thoric bags  of  money  in  his  lum<L 
The  whole  series  of  six  or  seven 
plates  is  equally  grotesque ;  but  their 
queer  anachronisms  no  more  imply 
any  irreverence  on  the  part  of  the 
designer  than  on  that  of  the  mde 
villagers  who  still  admire  them. 
They  were  the  product  of  the  same 
era  of  taste  which  thought  it  the 
correct  thing  to  play  Cato  in  a  full- 
bottomed  wig  and  laced  coat,  such 
as  Addison  himself  might  have  wom 
on  grand  occasions,  and  when,  as  a 
curious  counterpoise,  plethoric  Brit- 
ish kings  and  their  gouty  ministers 
were  exposed  in  effigy  by  a  grateful 
country  to  all  the  rigours  of  a 
London  climate  in  an  unmitigated 
Roman  toga  and  sandals.  Let  the 
reader  who  chances  to  fall  in  with 
any  of  these  quaint  old  Bible  prints 
in  his  rural  wanderings,  study  them 
curiously,  but,  if  possible,  with  a 
grave  face,  for  the  sake  of  some 
stander  -  by  who  may  be  more 
shocked  at  levity  on  such  subjects 
than  at  anachronisms  of  costume. 
An  inward  smile  will  do  no  harm 
to  any  one.  The  trath  of  the  para- 
ble is  independent  either  of  Father 
Menot's  scarlet  boots,  or  the  British 
artist's  hessians. 

'Die  history  of  the  prodigal  was 
a  favourite  subject  with  the  Fran- 
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ciscan  preachers.  It  gaye  ample 
scope  for  the  dramatic  details  in 
which  they  delighted  and  excelled. 
FhiUp  Bosquier,  another  of  the 
order,  who  lived  nearly  a  century 
after  Menot,  took  that  worthy 
father's  very  original  sermon  as  a 
sort  of  text  for  a  coarse  of  fifty-two 
discourses  of  his  own,  which  he  com- 
posed and  printed  on  that  single 
parable.  In  burlesque  he  went  even 
beyond  his  model ;  but  there  are 
not  wanting  passages  in  which  sar- 
casm is  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
audience  with  a  point  which  might 
have  told  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
buffoonery.  He  thinks  it "  a  mercy 
that  the  young  man  did  not  rob  his 
father  at  once/'  instead  of  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  asking  him 
for  the  money :  many  modem  pro- 
digals (St  Francis,  his  own  founder, 
among  the  number)  had  done  so 
before,  and  would  do  it  now.  He, 
too,  dilates  on  the  culpability  of 
parents  in  the  matter  of  unrestrain- 
ed indulgence  and  neglect  of  disci- 
pline :  he  goes  farther,  and  accuses 
the  parents  of  hb  own  day  as  not 
merely  winking  at  the  immorality 
of  their  sons,  but  even  setting  an 
immoral  example  in  their  own  per- 
sons. '*Sudi  fathers,"  he  says, 
"are  devourers  of  their  own  off- 
spring in  a  worse  sense  than  Saturn 
of  old."  Such  mothers  are  like  the 
apes  who  crush  and  strangle  their 
little  ones  in  the  foolish  surdour  of 
their  embraces.  *'0  blind  affec- 
tion ! "  he  exclaims,  "  O  worse  than 
apish  love  I  Caecun  amor  prolU  !  " 
"  They  will  not  even  have  the  pa- 
tience to  wait,"  he  says,  "  for  their 
daughters'  corruption  in  due  course, 
when  they  shall  come  to  years  of 
discretion."  The  biting  sarcasm  of 
Horace  was  evidently  in  the  mind 
of  the  classical  Franciscan,  and  he 
adds  to  it  a  point  of  his  own.  He 
enters,  as  may  be  conceived,  into 
profuse  detail  of  the  items  of  the 
prodigal'sextravagance;  butthough 
the  description  is  spun  out  with  a 
prolix  verbosity  wearying  enough 
to  the  modem  reader,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  imagery  in  his  illustra- 
tions which  may  have  been  very  at- 


tractive to  those  who  were  entirely- 
dependent  for  their  intellectual  sen- 
sations on  the  harangues  of  the 
preacher,  few  and  far  between.  The 
scenes  of  a  prodigal's  life  have  sel- 
dom been  painted  in  more  lively- 
colours.  Bosquier  dwells  much,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  story,  on  the 
indignity  of  a  youth  of  high  birth 
and  breeding  being  set  to  feed  hogs, 
of  all  employments ;  and  he  con- 
cludes this  portion  of  hb  subject 
with  the  strong  remark,  that  as  he 
had  chosen  to  Uve  the  life  of  a  hog, 
so  with  the  hogs  he  was  at  last 
sent  to  feed.  Anticipating  a  fa- 
vourite practice  of  some  modern 
preachers,  who  are  fond  of  put- 
ting forward  supposed  doubts  and 
objections  which  would  other-, 
wise  never  have  entered  into  the. 
heads  of  the  most  sceptical  audi- 
ence. Father  Bosquier  starts  this 
query,  towards  the  close  of  the  par- 
able, where  the  young  man  deter- 
mines to  *' arise  and  go  to  his 
father  "— "  Why  did  he  not  write  ?" 
and  he  answers,  that  probably  such 
an  ill-conditioned  youth  could  nei- 
ther write  [nor  read ;  not  because 
his  father  had  nej^ected  to  send 
him  to  school,  but  that  it  was  as 
impossible  to  teach  him  letters  "  aa 
a  pig  to  play  the  trumpet" 

A  popular  German  preacher  in 
the  next  century — Abraham  de 
Santa  Clara — seems  to  have  studied 
Menot's  and  Bosquier's  exposition 
of  the  parable,  and  to  have  endeav- 
oured to  emulate  their  fulness  of 
illustration.  The  German  satirist 
is  not  less  pungent,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  heavier  and  coarser,  than 
his  French  predecessors.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  prodigal  was  pro- 
bably "a»  Irishman.''  What  spe- 
cial spite  the  preacher  had  against 
the  Irish  does  not  appear,  as  he 
gives  no  reasons  for  fixing  on  the 
nationality.  His  sermon  is  full 
of  ponderous  Latin  puns ;  but  there 
are  points  here  and  there  which  no 
doubt  would  tell  upon  a  German 
congregation,  over -given  to  the 
frequenting  of  wine-shops.  "It 
might  be  said  of  the  prodigal "  (re- 
marks the  preacher)  "as  of  Jos^h, 
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'  an  evil  beast  hath  deyoured  him ; ' 
an  evil  beast,  indeed ;  an  evil  beast 
is  the  Golden  Griffin ;  an  evil  beast 
is  the  Golden  Eagle,  the  €k>lden 
Back,  and  the  Golden  Bear."  These 
taTem-beasts  had  so   dealt  with 
hiniy    that  ''his  breeches  were  as 
fall    of   holes  as   a  fushing-net" 
The   prodigal's  extrayagant  eqnip- 
ments  were  a  favonrite  and  fertile 
theme  with  these  scenic  preachers. 
Bosqnier's  and  Santa  Clara's  de- 
a<aiption8  read  like  Court  tailors' 
bills  j  and  the  latter  adds,  in  pro- 
test against  the  new-fangled  cos- 
toines  of  the  day,  that  it  wonld 
soon  he  necessary  to  establish  uni- 
▼erntiea  of  tailors,  and  grant  them 
deg^eea  as  ''doctors  of  fashion." 
Petit  Andr6,  discoursing  one  day 
on  the  same  text  when  Madame 
de  la  Tremonille  was  present  in- 
eognita,  took  occasion  to  paint  the 
youth's  retinue  as  follows : — ^"  He 
had  six  splendid  dapple-grey  horses, 
a  grand  carriage  of  crimson  velvet 
laced  with  gold,  a  rich  hammerdoth 
covered  with  coats  of  arms,  pages 
and    lacqueys    in   yellow   liveries 
faoed  with  black  and  white."    It 
was  the  veiy  carriage  and  liveries 
in  which  her  ladyship  had  come 
to  the  sermon. 

This  Father  Andr6,  familiarly 
called  "  Le  Petit "  (Boullanger  was 
his  family  name),  was  a  friar  of 
the  order  of  Keformed  Augustins, 
who  preached  during  many  Advents 
and  Lents  before  Louis  XIII.  and 
Xiy.  He  was  a  jester  by  nature, 
and  used  his  talent  in  a  fashion 
which  is  certainly  startling  to  the 
sober  taste  of  a  modem  congrega- 
tion. But  if  the  opinion  of  those 
critics  who  were  nearly  his  contem- 
poraries is  to  be  trusted,  he  was 
much  more  than  a  mere  jester. 
"He  did  not  always  make  those 
laugh  who  listened  to  him,"  says 
Gueret^  "he  spoke  truths  which 
sent  bishops  back  to  their  dio- 
cesesy  and  made  many  a  coquette 
blush.  He  had  the  art  of  biting 
while  he  smiled."  Far  from  prid- 
ing himself  upon  the  lau^  which 
he  sometimes  raised  when  in  the 
pulpit,  he  punished  himself  for 


such  indulgence  of  his  natural 
humour  by  corporal  "discipline," 
and  lus  private  life  was  in  all  re- 
spects that  of  a  devout  and  austere 
Churchman.  A  writer,  who  spraks 
of  having  been  often  present  at  his 
sermons,  declares  that  he  himself 
had  never  heard  the  preacher  in- 
dulge in  any  of  those  buffooneries 
with  which  he  was  commonly  cre- 
dited ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
many  current  anecdotes  of  his  ec- 
centricities have  as  littie  founda^ 
tion  in  fact  as  some  which  are  told 
of  a  well-known  modem  preacher. 
Some  of  the  best  attested  show  that 
the  littie  Father's  jests  must  often 
have  been  carefully-planted  home- 
thmsts  to  his  auditors.  Preadung 
on  the  casting-out  of  the  devU 
which  was  dumb, — "Know  you, 
brethren,  what  a  dumb  devil  is  ¥ 
I  will  t^  yon— -it  is  a  lawyer  at 
the  feet  of  his  confessor.  In  court, 
these  gentlemen  chatter  like  pies ; 
but  at  the  confessional,  devil  a  word 
can  one  draw  out  of  them — doemo- 
nium  mutum^2i  dumb  devil  in- 
deed." Preaching  before  M.  de 
F6refixe,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he 
saw  the  prelate  asleep.  He  cadled 
out  loudly  to  the  Suisse  on  duty, 
"  Shut  the  doors  !  the  shepherd  is 
asleep ;  the  sheep  will  get  out ;  to 
whom  am  I  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  1 "  The  Archbishop  was  very 
soon  awake,  and  remained  so  to 
the  end  of  the  sermon.  Andr^  had 
no  liking  for  the  Jesuits.  He  was 
requested  on  one  occasion  by  them 
to  deliver  the  usual  panegyric  on 
their  founder.  He  complied ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  oration  intro- 
duced an  imaginary  dialogue,  in 
which  St  Ignatius  asked  of  Heaven 
a  locality  for  the  operations  of  his 
new  Order.  "  But  where  to  place 
you  ?  the  deserts  have  been  assigned 
to  St  Benedict  and  St  Brano ;  St 
Bernard  occupies  the  valleys,  St 
Francis  the  countiy  towna— where 
are  you  to  be  quartered  1 "  "  Ah ! 
master,"  replies  the  saint,  "  put  us 
only  in  some  place  where  there  is 
sometlung  to  get  —  in  the  large 
towns,  for  example — and  trust  us 
to  do  the  rest"     Nor  does  Andr^ 
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seem  to  have  bad  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  monastic  orders  in 
general.  From  the  pnlpit  of  a 
monastery  which  had  lately  been 
struck  with  lightning,  he  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  always 
''  took  such  care  of  its  own/'  **  Do 
we  need  further  proof/'  said  he, 
"  than  what  has  just  happened  to 
this  pious  house  in  which  I  am 
preaching  I  The  lightning  fell  on 
the  library,  and  consumed  it,  with- 
out hurting  a  single  monk.  Had 
it  unhappUy  struck  the  refectory, 
what  numbers  would  have  been 
killed !  Mon  dieu  I  what  would 
have  been  the  desolation ! " 

Not  only  jest  and  anecdote  and 
grimace  were  used  by  some  of 
these  lively  divines,  but  they  even 
took  with  them  occasionaUy  into 
the  pulpit  certain  of  what  less 
grave  actors  would  call  '^  proper- 
ties,'' to  help  the  action  of  the 
scene.  The  celebrated  Father  Hon- 
or6,  preaching  one  Lent  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  suddenly  pro- 
duced a  skull,  which  he  made  the 
subject  of  a  monologue,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  Hamlet  in  the 
tragedy.  *^  Thou  wast  the  skull  of 
a  magistrate — was  it  not  so?  He 
who  makes  no  answer  assents." 
Fixing  on  the  ghastly  image  the 
cap  of  a  judge — "  Ha ! "  said  he, 
'*  hast  thou  never  sold  justice  for 
gold?  Hast  thou  never  entered 
into  a  villanous  compact  with  ad- 
vocates or  procureurs  -  general  ?  " 
Then  he  would  throw  aside  the 
skull,  and  produce  another,  on 
which  he  put  a  woman's  head-dress. 
"Thou  wast  the  head  of  one  of 
these  ladies  of  fashion,  it  may  be ; 
where  now  are  those  bright  eyes, 
which  rolled  so  wantonly?  those 
pretty  lips,  which  formed  such 
winning  smiles?"  So  he  would 
go  through  a  series  of  imaginary 
characters,  having  the  proper  cos- 
tume ready  for  each,  producing 
such  effect  as  may  be  conceived. 
But  he  was  an  earnest  man,  and  a 
successful  preacher,  in  spite  of  what 
we  might  call  his  buffooneries. 
"  He-distracts  the  ear,"  said  Bour- 
daloue  of  him,  "  but  he  also  rends 


the  heart."    These  dramatic  effects 
have  been  made  use  of  by  modem 
preachers.     Mr  Jackson  tells     us 
of  a  Yorkshire  Methodist  preacher, 
familiarly  called  "  Our  Billy,"  who 
'^  has  been  known  to  take  a  pair  of 
scales  into  the  pulpit,  and  literall  jr 
to  weigh  in  the  balanoe  the  several 
characters  he  described."    White- 
field  produced  great  effect  upon  bis 
hearers   on   one   occasion,  by  an 
illustration  which  appealed,  some- 
thing in  the  same  way,  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  ear.    "  You  seem 
to  think  salvation  an  easy  matter. 
Oh !   just  as  easy  as  for  me  to 
catch  that  insect  passing  by  me." 
He  made  a  grasp  at  a  fly,  real  or 
imaginary.    Then  he  paiised  a  mo- 
ment, and  opened  his  hand — *'  But 
I  have  missed  it ! " 

The  English  pulpit,  during  the 
period  which  we  have  glanced  at, 
was  duller,  if  more  decorous.  There 
were  few  names  of  mark,  and  but 
little  reliable  account  of  their 
preaching  has  come  down  to  us. 
Hugh  Latimer,  who  made  Paul's 
Cross  ring  some  half-century  later, 
and  who  had  in  him  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  foreign  hu- 
moristic  preachers  who  have  been 
noticed,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
low  ebb  to  which  preaching  had  fal- 
len in  England.  He  speaks  of  the 
"  strawberry  preachers,"  whose  sear 
son  was  but  once  a-year.  '*  How 
few  there  be  throughout  this  realm 
that  give  meat  to  Uieir  flock  as  they 
should  do,  the  visitors  can  best  telL 
Too  few,  too  few — the  more  is  the 
pity;  and  never  so  few  as  now." 
A  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross,  a  little 
later,  complains  of  the  lack  of 
preachers,  even  at  the  universities : 
"There  is  not  now  in  all  Oxford 
more  than  six  or  seven  preachers." 
Latimer's  own  preaching  may  be 
well  described  in  the  words  which 
he  himself  uses  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons : — 

**  I  have  a  manner  of  teaching 
which  is  very  tedious  to  them  that 
be  learned.  I  am  wont  even  to 
repeat  those  things  which  I  have 
said  before,  which  repetitions  are 
nothing  pleasant  to  the  learned : 
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bat  it  is  no  matter — I  care  not  for 
them  ;  I  seek  more  the  profit  of 
those  irhich  he  ignorant  than  to 
please  learned  men.  Therefore  I 
oftentimes  repeat  such  things  which 
be  needful  for  them  to  know,  for  I 
woold  so  speak  that  they  might  be 
edified  withaL'' 

His  Sermon  on  the  Plough  is  an 
excellent  instance  of  his  homely 
bat  forcible  expositions,  bat  is  per- 
haps too  well  known  for  quotation. 
Those  ^  on  the  card  " — or  it  should 
rather  be  on  the  *' cards" — are  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  he 
tamed  to  his  purpose  ideas  which 
might  have  seemed  most  foreign  to 
his  sabject  He  had  the  great  art 
of  the  preacher,  that  of  bringing 
forUi  ^things  new  and  old."  He 
aboonds  in  anecdotes,  and  some 
wdl-known  jests  haye  been  bor- 
rowed from  his  variegated  pages. 
The  tracing  the  cause  of  the  Good- 
win Sands  to  the  existence  of  Ten- 
terden  steeple  is  one  of  the  many 
stories  told — and  well  told — in  his 
pages.  He  is  occasionally  coarse, 
bitter,  violent,  and  even  almost 
directly  i>er8onal,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  Ids  time.  He  made  home-thmsts 
at  bishops  and  clergy,  which  must 
hare  been  very  cSsagreeable  for 
them  to  hear;  but  he  does  not 
spare  the  other  learned  professions. 
He  longs  to  fit  some  judges  that 
he  wots  of  with  a  "  TVbum  tippet " 
in  lieu  of  the  judicial  ermine — **  It 
will  neyer  be  merry  in  England  till 
we  have  the  skins  of  such ;"  and 
when  he  has  to  speak  of  the  woman 
who  ''  had  suffered  many  things  of 
many  physicians,"  he  observes  that 
well  she  mighty  "for  physicians 
nowadays  seek  only  their  own 
profits."  Latimer,  with  his  yeo- 
man's birth  and  independent  spirit, 
was  a  true  £ngUshman  to  the  core. 
One  can  fancy  the  men  round  Paul's 
Cross  applauding,  as  they  did  aud- 
ibly enough  at  times,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  English  bow  as  "that  gift  of 
God  which  He  hath  given  us  to 
excel  aU  other  nations  withal." 

Proverbs  have  been  largely  used 
by  all  popular  preachers  who  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  masses. 


One  need  not  quote  the  example  of 
St  Paul,  but  the  great  medieval 
preachers  are  full  of  them.  Ber- 
nard and  Peter  of  Blois  made  fre- 
quent ^use  of  them.  The  f^nch 
humoristic  preachers  who  have 
been  noticed  —  Menot  and  Petit 
Andr6  and  Maillard  —  naturally 
seized  upon  such  a  ready  means  of 
appeal  to  the  dull  popular  intelli- 
gence. Latimer  rejoiced  in  them, 
no  matter  how  homely.  But  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  use 
ever  made  of  proverbs  in  the  pul- 
pit was  in  a  sermon  preached  and 
printed  by  one  Mr  Burgess,  on  the 
devils  entering  into  the  herd  of 
swine.  He  entitled  it,  "  The  Devil 
driving  and  drowning  Ids  Hogs ; " 
and  he  divided  his  discourse  into 
three  heads,  inasmuch  as,  he  re- 
marks, ''the  devil  here  verified 
these  old  EngUsh  proverbs : "  1. 
''  The  devil  wiu  play  at  small  game 
rather  than  none  at  all ; "  S. ''  Thev 
run  fast  whom  the  devil  drives  ;" 
3.  "  The  devil  brings  his  hogs  to  a 
fine  market."  And  in  spite  of — or 
even^  it  may  be,  in  consequence  of 
— this  more  than  homely  illustra- 
tion, those  who  have  read  the  ser- 
mon pronounce  it  to  have  been  not 
ill  adapted  to  impress  a  rude  and 
uncritical  audience. 

After  the  date  of  those  dramatic 
preachers,  as  they  may  be  called, 
there  appears  to  have  followed  a 
temporary  calm,  which  was  not 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  earnest- 
ness of  any  kind  in  the  unreformed 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  It 
was  broken  first  in  France.  There 
arose  the  line  of  great  French 
preachers,  the  golden  age  of  the 
pulpit,  under  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 
Their  reputation  was  coextensive 
with  Christendom,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  changes  of  style  and  taste, 
they  continue  models  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence to  this  day.  The  Court 
of  France  at  that  date  presented  a 
curious  contradiction.  Vice  was 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  good 
society;  and  so  was  the  Catholic 
religion,  at  least  so  far  as  outward 
observances  went  The  King  at- 
tended the  public  ofiices  of  the 
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Church  rogolarly — and  his  mis- 
tresaea  with  him.  His  courtiera 
followed,  in  both  respects,  the 
royal  example.  There  was  a  parar 
doxioal  kind  of  faith,  which  ac- 
cepted, and  apparently  realised,  the 
troths  of  Christianity  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  without  allowing 
them  to  have  any  practical  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  life.  Something 
like  it  was  seen,  perhaps,  in  Eng- 
land under  the  Stuarts ;  but  the 
Phenomena  were  not  so  remarkable, 
'he  Court  preachers  at  Versailles 
were  admirably  fitted  for  their  of- 
fice. They  were  men  who  might 
not  have  found  their  vocation,  hke 
some  of  the  great  preachers  before 
them,  in  missions  to  the  heathen 
at  home  and  abroad;  they  were 
not  bom  to  be  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  were  they  the  mere 
''players  upon  a  pleasant  instru- 
ment,'' to  whom  kings  and  cour- 
tiers might  love  to  listen  as  an  in- 
tellectual excitement,  and  who  care- 
fully avoided,  as  Court  preachers 
before  and  since  have  done,  any 
such  too -plain  delivery  of  their 
message  as  might  offend  the  ears  of 
their  royal  and  illustrious  auditory. 
The  first  of  this  brilliant  line  of 
orators  was  Jacques  Bossuet,  who 
received  his  early  education  at  the 
Jesuits'  College  in  hia  native  town 
of  D^on,  and  subsequently  at  the 
College  of  Navarre  at  Paris.  There, 
before  he  was  sixteen,  the  fame  of 
his  remarkable  talents  and  learning 
had  reached  even  the  fashionable 
circles  of  the  capital  At  one  of 
the  celebrated  soirees  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet,  the  Marquis  de 
Feuqui^res  spoke  in  raptures  of 
the  extraordinary  prombe  of  a 
protege  of  hia  who  was  studying 
for  the  Church.  He  undertook 
that,  if  allowed  a  few  minutes  of 
solitude  for  collecting  his  thoughts, 
the  young  student  should  preach 
an  extempore  sermon  on  any  text 
which  might  be  given  him.  The 
company,  by  whom  any  literary 
novelty  was  welcomed  with  enthu- 
siasm, at  once  challenged  the  Mar- 
quis to  the  proof.    Young  Bossuet 


was  sent  for,  and  in  Madame  de 
Rambouillet's   ao^n,   before   that 
brilliant  and  critical  audience,  the 
young  preacher  of  sixteen  delivered 
his  first  sermon  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night    Voltaire  remarked  that  he 
had  never  heard  any  one  preach 
so  early — or  so  late.    The  Bishop 
of  Lisieux,  who  was  then  in  Paris, 
heard  of  the  precocious  perform- 
ance ;  and  Bossuet  was  invited  to 
display  his  powers  a  second  time, 
before  himself  and  two  other  pre- 
lates.   They  were  equally  astonish- 
ed and  charmed :  and  C^irdinal  de 
Bausset,  who  tells  the  story,  fairly 
remarks  that  their  verdict  as  to 
the  trae  qualifications  of  a  preacher 
was  more  reliable  than  that  of  the 
wits  and  courtiers  of  the   talons 
of  Rambouillet    The  gifts  which 
could  impress  two  such  audiences 
must  have  been  remarkable  indeed. 
Bossuet  distinguished  himself,  soon 
after  hia  ordination,  as  a  contro- 
versialist against  the  Protestants  in 
the  diocese  of  Mets;   but  it  was 
not  until  his   thirty-second   year 
that   he   had   an  opportunity  of 
preaching  before  the  Court :  and 
even  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  an  unusually  early  age  for  such 
an  honour.    He  had  lost  none  of 
hia  youthful  powers.    He  preached 
six  courses  of  Lent  sermons,  and 
four  in  Advent,  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, and  moved  hia  courtly  audi- 
ence by  turns  to  tears  and  admira- 
tion by  his  nervous  eloquence.   Yet 
these  grand  aermons,  though  not  ex- 
tempore, were  merely  hastily  dashed 
on  paper  and  roughlv  corrected; 
and  he  is  said  never  to  have  preach- 
ed the  same  sermon  twice.    He  is 
best  known,  perhaps,  by  his  fune- 
ral orations ;  but  this  branch  of  pul- 
pit oratory  is  by  no  means  as  conge- 
nial to  the  English  as  to  the  French 
taste,  and  in  spite  of  their  unques- 
tioned eloquence  they  will  be  apt 
to    weary    the    English    reader. 
Dean    Ramsay  thinks   otherwise, 
and  quotes  Robert  Hall's  marginal 
note  written  upon  hia  copy  of  the 
volume— ''I  never  expect  to  hear 
language  like  thia  till  I-  hear  it 
from  the  lipa  of  seraphs  round  the 
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throne  of  God."    But  Hall's  own 
taste  was  florid.    What  affects  our 
appreciation  of  Bossuet's  oratory  is 
not  only  that  the  exciting  interest 
is  that  of  a  bygone  period,  and 
that   Cond4  and  La  Yallidre  are 
names  almost  forgotten  in  the  busy 
present;  but  funeral  sermons,  even 
on  the  heroes  of  the  day,  are  a 
mode  of  celebration  which  jars  on 
the  religious  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual instincts  of  most  educated 
£lnglishmen«     The   custom,  it  is 
tme,  has  come  down  to  us  with  all 
the  sanction  of   antiquity.      Ber- 
nard's touching  apostrophe  to  his 
brother  Qerard,  whom  he  had  him- 
self converted  to  the  faith,  and  who 
died  on  the  veiy  day  on  which  the 
sorrowing  survivor  had  to  preach, 
has  been  often  quoted  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  beauty ;  and  the  same 
great  preacher  deUvcred  a  pane- 
gyric, which  has  been  compared 
with  the  grandest  efforts  of  De- 
mosthenes, over  the   Irish    saint 
Malachi — ^him  of   "the   collar  of 
gold'' — ^who  died  in  his  arms  at 
Clurvaux.     The  preachers  of  the 
twelfth  century  took  up  and  carried 
to  an  extreme  a  fashion  which  of- 
fered to  the  preacher  a  good  field 
for  pathetic  declamation,  with,  it 
must  be  confessed,  abundant  fer- 
ities  for  sounding  commonplaces 
on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life 
and  the  vanity  of  worldly  honours. 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  defence 
of  the  primitive  custom,  that  such 
sermons  were  preached  only  over 
those  whose  life  and  principles  had 
been,  to  idl  human  seeming,  con- 
sistent  with  a  sincere    Christian 
profession.    When  the  funeral  ser- 
mon became,  as  in  course  of  time 
and  under  the  relaxed  discipline  of 
the  Church  it  was  sure  to  become, 
a  mere  omtion   pronounced  over 
earthly  notabilities,  it  degenemted 
in  many  cases  into  either  a  sonor- 
ous enunciation  of  truisms,  or  a 
fulsome  and  too  often  unfounded 
panegyric.      Henry   Quatre,  over 
whom  the  Abb€  Valladier  declaim- 
ed in  a  bombastic   strain  which 
won  him  gr«it  applause,  if   not 
much  of  a  saint,  had  at  least  the 


merit  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Cath- 
olics of  being  an  illustrious  con- 
vert; but  the  French  kings  and 
princes  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  in  general  but  sorry  subjects 
for  the  funeral  preacher.  The  most 
striking  and  really  solemn  passage 
to  be  found  in  any  sermon  of  this 
class  is  the  well-known  exordium 
of  Massillon  over  Louis  le  Qrand — 
"  Dieu  seul  est  grand,  mes  f  rdres ! " 
We  may  well  believe  that,  with  his 
impressive  delivery,  it  thrilled  the 
audience ;  and  had  he  but  stopped 
there,  it  would  have  been  a  perfect 
funeral  sermon. 

But  to  return  to  Bossuet  The 
King  was  so  delighted  with  his 
preaching,  that  he  gave  him  the 
bishopric  of  Condon,  and  soon 
afterwards  intrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  the  young  Dauphin. 
From  that  time  Bossuet  preached 
but  at  rare  intervals,  and  even  then, 
it  would  seem,  almost  reluctantly, 
80  absorbed  was  he  with  the  duties 
of  his  diocese  and  the  education  of 
his  royal  pupiL  When  this  charge 
was  epded,  the  King  promoted  him 
to  the  richer  bishopric  of  Meaux, 
where  he  continued  and  ended  his 
laborious  life,  a  zealous  bishop  and 
active  controversialist  to  his  death 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  good 
people  of  his  new  diocese  hardly 
understood  at  first  the  treasure  of 
ability  and  learning  with  which 
they  were  blessed.  Louis,  with  a 
natural  pride  in  so  good  an  appoint- 
ment, inquired  of ;  some  of  them 
how  they  liked  their  new  bishop? 
"  Pretty  well,"  was  the  cautious  re- 
ply; on  which  the  King  expressed 
some  surprise  at  their  speaking  so 
coldly.  They  explained  that  they 
thought  he  was  scarcely  the  sort  of 
man  they  expected :  whenever  they 
waited  on  him,  they  were  told  that 
he  was  "  at  his  studies;"  and  they 
should  certainly  have  preferred  a 
bishop  whose  education  had  been 
completed  before  he  came. 

Esprit  Fl^chier,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Nismes,  was  another  favourite 
preacher  of  the  Great  Louis.  His 
fame  also  rests  most  upon  his  fune- 
ral orations;  and  posterity  scarcely 
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accords  bim  the  high  repntation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contem- 
poraries, possibly  because  his  pub- 
lished remains  give  but  an  imper- 
fect impression  of  the  vigour  and 
attractiveness  of  hb  actual  preach- 
ing. It  was  said  of  our  own  Bishop 
Sanderson,  that  (owing  to  lus  in- 
effective delivery)''  the  best  sermons 
that  were  ever  written  were  never 
preached;"  and  probably  some  of 
the  best  ever  preached  have  never 
been  written  or  printed,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  transfer  to  type  the 
voice  and  manner  of  the  preacher, 
often  the  most  important  element 
in  rhetorical  effect 

Bom  in  the  same  year  as  Flechier, 
and  only  five  years  younger  than 
Boasuet,  Louis  Bourdaloue,  the  Je- 
suit, did  not  reach  his  meridian 
nearly  so  early.  It  was  not  until 
ten  years  after  Bossuet's  first  ap- 

5 ointment  as  Court  preacher,  when 
e  had  already  retirod  to  the  quiet 
duties  of  his  diocese  and  his  pre- 
ceptorship,  and  his  voice  was  heard 
in  Paris  but  at  rare  intervals,  that 
Bourdaloue  -^ ''  Le  predicatettr  des 
roii  et  le  roi  de9  predicatem^"  — 
began  first,  as  Madame  de  Sevigne 
expressed  it,  to  **  thunder  at  Notre- 
Dame."  No  one,  she  declared,  had 
really  preached  before  he  came--« 
remarkable  testimony  from  one  who 
must  have  heard  Fishier  and  Bos- 
suet  For  thirty-four  years  he 
preached  before  the  Court  or  the 
fashionable  congregations  in  Paris, 
and  year  by  year  his  reputation  in- 
creased. But  it  was  not  only  the 
higher  classes  who  thronged  to  hear 
him :  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans 
filled  the  aisles  of  Notre-Dame  when 
he  was  announced  to  preach.  One 
Father  D*Harrouis,  a  Jesuit,  told 
Menage  (or  at  least  Menage  teUs  the 
story),  that  when  tiie  great  preacher 
had  visited  Rouen,  the  whole  place 
was  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
tradesmen  shut  up  their  shops — ^the 
lawyers  deserted  the  courts — ^the 
physicians  left  the  bedsides  of  their 
patients — ^to  hear  him.  But — added 
the  good  priest  simply — ''when  I 
went  to  preach  there  next  year,  I 


put  all  things  to  rights  again :  there 
was  not  a  man  of  them  left  hi£» 
business."     A  sweet  yet  powerful 
voice,  and  a  commanding  presence, 
were  naturaladvantages  which  came 
in  aid  of  Bourdaloue's  eloquence. 
But  his  matter  was  as  good  as  his 
manner.     He  had  been  a  diligent 
student,  and  not  only  the  treasurer 
of  Scripture,  but  the  best  writings- 
of  the  early  Fathers,  were  largely^ 
drawn  upon  by  him  in  his  sermons. 
With  a  simple  and  unaffected  de- 
livery, and  a  chaste  and  inelabo- 
rate style,  his  were  the  legitimate 
triumphs  of  a  Christian  preacher. 
Nor  was  he  by  any  means  a  preacher 
only:  his  hearers   believed  alike 
in  his  sincerity  and  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
flocked  to  him  in  private  as  the  best 
director  of  their  consciences.    Five 
or  six  hours  a-day  were  not  uncom- 
monly spent  in  the  exhausting  work 
of  the  confessional.    In  all  the  pri- 
vate and  public  offices  of  his  Church 
he  was  regular  and  devout;  and 
some  years  before  the  close  of  his 
life,  it  had  been  his  wish  to  retire 
altogether  from  his  work  as  a  preach- 
er, and  to  end  his  days  in  some 
religious  house,  where,  to  use  hid 
own  touching  words,  he  "might 
review  before  Ood  the  past  years  of 
his  life  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul." 
But  the  strict  rule  of  the  order  of 
Loyola  would  not  grant  even  this 
indulgence  to  the  weary  preacher. 
The  final  answer  from  Rome  was, 
that  the  Church  had  still  work  for 
him  in  Paris ;  and  there  he  died,  in 
his  harness  to  the  last,  having  said 
his  last  public  Easter  mass  but  two 
days  before. 

Five  years  before  his  death,  in 
the  last  year  but  one  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  his  great  successor, 
Massillon,  then  a  young  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  delivered  his  first  Court 
sermon,  on  All-Saints  Day,  at  Ver- 
sailles, before  the  great  King  and 
his  brilliant  train  of  courtiers,  on  the 
pointed  text — "Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn.''  Bourdaloue  heard  of 
the  young  preacher's  growing  repu- 
tation, and  remarked  pathetically 
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in  the  Baptisl'a  words--it  may  be 
hiqped  with  as  little  jealousy — **  He 
mnsft  increase,  bat  I  most  de- 
crease." Less  powerful  in  the 
pulpit  than  either  of  his  great  pre- 
deoessorsy  Massillon  was  even  more 
I>ersQaaiye;  and  when  he  be^> 
with  downcast  eyes  and  quiet  voice, 
and  dimoet  total  want  of  the  gesti- 
culation so  habitual  to  French  ora- 
toia,  he  b^d  the  congregation  wrapt 
in  a  ailenoe  through  which  every 
modulated  tone  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly. He  has  been  called  the 
Cicero  of  French  pulpit  eloquence, 
as  Bossnet  has  be^  compared  with 
Demosthenes;  and  he  has  much  of 
Cicero's  grace  and  elegance,  with 
something  of  Cicero's  fault  of  over- 
poliah  and  dilution.  French  critics 
have  preferred  Bossuet;  but  Mas- 
sillcm  has  more  attraction  for  the 
Eni^h  reader.  Voltaire  is  said  to 
have  kept  the  volume  of  hissermons, 
known  as  '  Le  Petit  Careme,'  always 
on  his  writing-table,  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  models  of  style.  His 
Court  sermons  have  a  courtliness 
which  is  without  servility,  and  may 
be  favourably  contrasted  in  this 
respect  with  some  of  our  own  great 
pr^Mshers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stuarts.  He  begins  his 
first  sermon,  it  is  true,  with  a  well- 
turned  compliment  to  the  great 
liouis,  which  drew  forth  an  audible 
murmur  of  applause  from  his  court- 
ly audience;  but  he  at  once  qua- 
lifies the  emogy,  without  retract- 
ing it,  by  the  eloquent  disclaimer, 
*'Thus  would  the  world  speak; 
but,  Sire,  Christ  speaks  not  as  the 
world."  He  did  not  hesitate,  on 
one  occasion,  to  compare  the  King 
unmistakably  with  David,  as  dis- 
regarding the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed; and.  he  spoke  of  the  de- 
feat of  his  armies  at  Ramilies  and 
jVIalplaquet  as  warnings  and  judg- 
ments from  Heaven  upon  roj^  and 
national  sins.  It  is  something  to 
the  credit  of  Louis  that  he  never 
took  offence  at  the  preacher's  bold- 
ness. 

No  offence  was  taken,  either  at 
Massillon  or  other  Court  preachers 


who  spoke  as  fearlessly ;  but  it  wa.s 
because  the  point  of  the  preachers' 
weapon  neverwent  thoroughly  home. 
It  flliakes  one's  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  anjr  preaching  to  think  how  little 
practical  effect  these  confeased  mas- 
ters of  the  art,  whom  aH  men  throng- 
ed to  hear— iind  who,  be  it  remem- 
bered, were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
andbelieved  and  practised  what  they 
preached— produced  upon  that  dis- 
solute French  society.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  that  the  King  said  of  Mas- 
sillon, that  whereas  other  eloquent 
preacners  made  him  feel  pleased 
with  them,  the  effect  of  Massillon's 
preaching  was  to  make  him  dis- 
satisfied with  himself;  but  the  dh- 
satisfaction  seems  to  have  had  little 
result  We  read,  that  when  the 
preacher  delivered  his  remarkable 
Lent  sermon  on  "  the  small  number 
of  the  elect»"  after  speaking  of  four 
great  classes  of  sinners — those  who 
do  not  wish  to  repent  at  aU,  those 
who  did  wish  it,  but  put  it  off, 
those  who  repented  only  to  relapse, 
and,  lastly,  those  who  thought 
they  had  no  need  for  repentance- 
he  concluded  that  division  of  his 
sermon  with  the  striking  apos- 
trophe, often  quoted,  but  not  yet 
too  often,  delivered  in  his  most 
thrilling  tone : — 

"Withdraw  now  these  four  classes 
of  sinneiB  from  this  conflregation, — for 
they  will  be  withdrawn  fiV>m  it  at  the 
great  day.  Stand  forth  now,  ye  right- 
eous! Where  are  ye?  Bemnant  of 
Israeli  pass  to  the  right!  Wheat  of 
Jesus  Cnrist,  separate  yourselves  from 
that  chaff  destined  for  tiie  burning ! — 
O  God,  where  arc  thine  elect  ? " 

We  read  that  even  that  careless 
audience  were  so  impressed  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  appeal,  that  hun- 
dreds among  them  half-rose  up  in 
their  places  with  a  murmur  of  ex- 
citement, as  though  they  expected 
to  see  the  separation  actually  take 
place ;  and  that  the  general  emo- 
tion was  so  vivid,  that  the  nerves 
of  the  preacher  himself  were  visibly 
shaken.  But  such  emotions  are 
transient,  and  for  any  practical 
effect  on  the  religion  or  morals  of 
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Lis  age,  it  would  seem  that  MaBsil- 
Ion  preached  in  Tain.  There  waa 
a  craving  then,  as  now,  for  what  is 
called  a  **  sensation/'  which  brought 
men  to  the  feet  of  the  preacher,  and 
no  further.  The  Qrand  Monarque 
listened  to  his  preachers,  and  paid 
them  well — as  much  as  600  livres 
for  an  Advent  course — for  their 
admirable  entertainment,  and  went 
his  own  way  as  before. 

It  was  not  always  so,  if  we  may 
trust  history.  When  the  Francis- 
can missionary,  John  de  Capistran, 
preached  in  the  market-places  of 
Nuremberg  and  of  Breslau,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
against  gambling,  men  brought  out 
their  dice  and  cards  and  gaming 
implements  of  all  kinds— 4bB  the 
men  of  Ephesus  had  done  with 
their  magical  books — and  made  a 
bonfire  of  them  publicly  in  the 
square  where  the  preacher  had 
stood :  and  the  same  result  is  said 
to  have  followed  at  Bologna  the 
preaching  of  Bemardine  of  Sienna. 
So  when  Savonarola  preached  at 
Florence  against  the  immoral  litera- 
ture for  which  the  Florentines  were 
too  notorious,  the  dtisens  are  said 
to  have  collected  thousands  of  licen- 
tious books  and  pictures,  and  burnt 
them  in  a  huge  pile  before  the  feet 
of  the  great  reformer.  The  works 
of  Boccaccio,  and  even  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  were  included  in  the 
condemnation ;  and  the  great  rarity 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  these 
writers  has  been  attributed  to  this 
voluntary  inunolation.  There  had 
even  been  a  similar  scene  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  itself,  when,  as 
an  eyewitness  records,  under  the 
preacJiing  of  one  Friar  Richaid,  a 
Cordelier,  who  is  said  to  have  maide 
more  converts  than  all  the  preachers 
for  two  hundred  years  before  him, 
not  only  the  men  burnt  all  their  gam- 
bling apparatus  at  his  bidding,  but 
the  women  made  the  much  more  re- 
markable sacrifice  of  their  **  horns  " 
and  other  preposterous  excrescen- 
ces  which  were    the    fashionable 


head-gear  of  the  period.  Friar 
Conneoto,  a  Carmelite  monk  of  the 
same  period,  also  denounced  tiiis 
extraordinary  fashion  in  his  ser- 
mons, but  with  less  success.  The 
ladies  listened  in  crowd^  but,  says 
the  narrator,  they  were  like  snails ; 
they  drew  in  their  horns  for  a 
moment  when  they  were  startled, 
but  put  them  out  again  longer  than 
ever  when  the  alarm  was  over: 
indeed,  the  Itennins  (as  they  were 
termed)  were  never  so  tall  and 
magnificent  as  just  after  the  friar's 
departure.*  He  was  burnt  at  last 
at  Rome  as  a  heretic ;  but  it  is  not 
said  that  the  ladies  had  anything 
to  do  with  it 

The  vanities  of  female  dress  were 
always  a  fertile  subject  of  pulpit 
satire— perhaps  more  especially  in 
the  hands  of  a  celibate  priesthood, 
though  the  celebrated  texf'Top- 
(il)not  come  down,"  is  said  to 
have  been  aimed  by  the  preacher 
(Rowland  HiU)  especially  at  his 
own  wife's  head-gear.  The  Dean 
takes  some  farmers'  daughters  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  re- 
proof :  but  the  current  story  cer- 
tainly makes  Mrs  Hill  the  chief 
delinquent,  and  assumes  that  the 
husband  took  advantage  of  his  im- 
pregnable position  in  the  pulpit  to 
administer  discipline  whidi  either 
had  failed,  or  which  he  did  not 
venture  upon,  in  private.  Massil- 
lon  compkined  that  not  even  the 
temple  itself  was  safe  from  the 
profanation  of  immodest  display. 
But  the  earlier  preachers  denounced 
rouge,  whitelead,  powder,  and  false 
hair,  with  a  vigour  which  was  al- 
most violence.  A  certain  Abb€ 
Valladier,  one  of  the  royal  preach- 
ers, dilates  upon  all  the  **  scandal- 
ous hypocrisies,"  as  he  terms  them, 
of  a  fashionable  lady's  toilet,  with 
a  curious  detail,  which  makes  one 
wonder  from  what  sources  he  got 
his  information.  Their  ''horrible 
impostures,"  he  tells  them,  were 
''an  offence  to  men,  a  scandal  to 
angels,  and  a  delight  to  devils." 
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Bot  we  do  not  read  that  the  dames 
of  the  Coart  followed  in  any  way 
the  example  of  Friar  Bichard'a 
more  impieBsible  audienee. 

Ltftimery  amongst  our  English 
preachers,  was  one  of  the  most 
plain-qK>ken  on  this  head.  Dean 
Ramsay  quotes  from  a  sermon  of 
lus  on  the  Nativity : — 

"I  think  Maty  had  not  much  iuic 
sear.  She  was  not  trimmed  np  as  oiur 
women  are  nowadays,  1  think,  indeed, 
JCanr  had  never  a  iardingale :  for  she 
used  no  such  superfluities  as  our  fine 
damsels  do,  for  in  the  old  time  women 
were  content  with  honest  and  single 
i;arment&  Now  they  have  found  out 
these  Toundaboutes ;  they  were  not  in- 
wented  then ;  the  devil  was  not  so  cun- 
ning to  make  such  gear — he  found  it  out 
afterwards." 

The  Dean  more  than  hints  that 
the  old  bbhop's  stiictares  upon 
*'  roondaboutes  "  are  not  wholly  out 
of  date. 

Preachers  have  not  always  erred 
on  the  side  of  courtliness  towards 
crowned  heads.  There  are  some 
natures  to  whom  the  privilege  of 
violent  party-language  is  a  greater 
temptation  than  all  the  favours  of 
princes;  who  find  more  pleasure 
in  speaking  evil  of  dignities  than 
others  do  in  paying  court  to  them. 
There  were  French  preachers  in 
the  days  of  the  League  who  hurled 
abuse  against  Henry  III.  and  Henry 
lY.  Jean  Boucher,  once  rector  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  Paris,  preached 
a  sermon,  at  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  on  the  text,  *^  Take  me  out 
of  the  mire  and  clay,"  which  he 
interpreted  to  mean,  '*  Deliver  us 
from  these  Bourbons  I''  When 
the  attempted  assassination  of 
Henry  failed,  Boucher  declared 
from  the  pulpit  that  ''his  flesh,  or 
rather  his  carrion,^'  had  owed  its 
escape  from  the  pistol-buUet  to  the 
magical  characters  which  he  wore 
next  his  skin.  English  partisans 
have  held  nearly  as  strong  language. 


They  had  their  example,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  the  language  of  con- 
troversial preachers  even  in  tiie 
earliest  times.  *'  Devils,"  "  dogs," 
**  wolves," — are  some  of  the  churit- 
abletermswhich  Athanasios  applies 
to  the  Arians.  Some  of  the  Bound- 
head  preachers  against  ^Uhe  man 
Charles  Stuart"  rivalled  in  viol- 
ence and  grossness  any  of  their 
French  examples.  To  use  South's 
expressions — as  caustic  as,  but  more 
polished  than,  their  own — these 
fanatics,  in  their  abuse  of  Scrip- 
ture, ''delivered  over  their  ad- 
versaries to  the  lions  in  Daniel, 
broke  them  on  the  wheels  of  £ze- 
kiel,  and  poured  on  them  iJl  the 
vials  of  the  Bevelation."  The  hos- 
tile Church  factions  in  Mary  and 
Elizabeth's  time  were  not  less  bit- 
ter, but  somewhat  more  choice  in 
their  style.  Sometimes  a  sturdy 
English  divine,  of  the  ultrarpolemi- 
cal  order,  spoke  treason  in  the  pul- 
pit even  when  his  cause  was  hope- 
lessly lost  Harrington  tells  us  of 
the  '*  very  black  sermon  "  made  by 
White  of  Winchester,  one  of  Mary's 
bishops,  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, on  the  text,  **  Better  is  a  liv- 
ing dog  than  a  dead  lion,"  of  which 
the  Queen  was  wise  enough  to  take 
no  serious  notice.  In  a  far  more 
malignant  spirit,  Dr  Owen  of  War- 
rington, a  rampant  Hanoverian, 
preached  on  Queen  Anne's  death 
from  the  passage  in  the  first  book 
of  Kings,  *'  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri 
did  evU  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
above  all  that  were  before  hun." 
Tom  Bradbury — to  whom  every 
Stuart  was  an  abomination — went 
even  *  farther;  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  for  his  text  on  the  same  occa- 
sion,  "Go,  see  now  this  cursed 
woman,  and  bury  her;  for  she  is  a 
king's  daughter."*  Political  and 
polemical  texts  have  always  been 
far  too  common;  but  perhaps  the 
most   unlucky  text   ever  cliosen, 


*  Bean  Kamsay  aamgna  this  text  to  an  anonymous  preacher  on  tlie  death  of  the 
lamented  Princeas  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  supposes  hira  to  have  used  the  argnmont 
a  minore,  that  if  Jczehel  was  so  honoured,  much  more  should  so  amiable  a  princess 
be.    But  such  an  application  seems  hardly  possible. 
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quite  unintentionally,  was  by  Dr 
Sheridan  (father  of  Richard  Brind- 
sley  Sheridan),  then  hi|;h  in  favour 
witii  the  Court  in  Dubkny  who,  hav- 
ing to  preach  for  a  friend  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  selected  an  old 
sermon  on  the  words,  *'  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ; " 
and  lost  all  chance  of  future  prefer- 
ment in  consequence. 

There  are  far  worse  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  matter  of  pulpit 
oratory  than  familiar  illustrations 
and  honest  plain-spoken  English. 
Firing  over  the  heads  of  a  congre- 
gation Ib  a  far  more  common  fault, 
and  much  less  excusable,  than  firing 
point-blank  into  their  consciences, 
even  if  at  some  slight  risk  of  fall- 
ing into  the  coarse  and  grotesque. 
Rowland  Hill  (who  certainly  did 
not  himself  sin  on  the  side  of  over- 
refinement)  was  right  enough  when 
he  said,  "  I  don't  Uke  those  mighty 
fine  preachers,  who  so  beautifully 
round  off  all  tneir  periods  that  they 
roll  off  the  sinner's  conscience." 
''  When  I  preach,"  said  Luther, ''  I 
sink  myself  deeply  down  :  I  regard 
neither  doctors  nor  masters,  of 
whom  there  are  in  the  church  above 
forty;  but  I  have  an  eye  to  the 
multitude  of  young  people,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  of  whom  there 
are  more  than  two  thousand."  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  two- 
thirds  of  every  sermon  that  is 
preached  is  practically  unintelli- 
gible to  an  audience  of  working 
men.  Neither  the  words,  nor  the 
ideas,  nor  the  formation  of  the  sen- 
tences, are  what  they  are  accustom- 
ed to.  It  is  quite  true  that  such 
audiences  by  no  means  object  to 
fine  language,  if  it  be  sonorously 
delivered ;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
stories  current  as  to  the  imposing 
effect  of  a  sounding  polysyllable,  or 
even  a  scrap  of  Latin,  upon  ignor- 
ant hearers.  But  if  the  pulpit 
trumpet  is  to  call  to  the  real  battle 
of  life,  it  must  at  least  utter  an 
intelligible  sound.  Sermons,  even 
more  than  prayers  and  catechisms, 
must  be  in  the  *'  vulgar  tongue,"  if 


they  are  to  have  any  practical  effect 
on  the  masses.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  laments  over  the  Church  of 
England  that  she  is  "dying  of  gen- 
tility;" but  those  who  have  listen- 
ed to  preachers  outside  her  pale 
know  that  the  Dissenting  pulpit  is 
not  a  whit  more  free  from  the  faults 
of  an  inflated  style  and  "  genteel " 
vocabulary.  The  fi^e  language  of 
such  orators  is  of  a  different  type ; 
the  ornament  is  coarser,  the  meta- 
phors less  chaste ;  but  the  fastidious 
polish  of  the  university  graduate  is 
not  replaced,  as  one  might  be  led 
to  hope,  by  the  homely  simplicity 
of  an  uneducated  apostle.  There  is 
more  declamation,  but  hardly  so 
much  common  sense ;  and  often  the 
only  difference  in  the  matter  of  hard 
words  is,  that  the  preacher  of  the 
conventicle  is  not  quite  so  nice  as 
Mrs  Malaprop  in  his  "derangement 
of  epitaphs."  Hard  words  are  often 
worse  Uian  unintelligible  to  an  ig- 
norant hearer;  he  makes  a  guess  at 
their  meaning  from  the  context^  and 
the  guess  is  not  always  a  happy  one. 
A  countiy  deigjrman  can  hardly  be 
too  careful  in  this  respect  Mr 
Hood  1ms  a  story  of  one  who  was 
sent  for  suddenly  to  a  cottage, 
where  he  found  a  roan  in  bed. 
"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  pastor, 
"what  induced  you  to  send  for 
me  ? "  The  patient,  who  was  rather 
deaf,  appealed  to  his  wife.  "What 
do  he  say ) "  "  He  says,"  shouted 
the  woman — "what  the  debtee  did 
you  send  for  him  for ) " 

Plain-speaking  is  desirable,  as  a 
matter  of  good  taste  as  well  as  of 
edification,  in  the  pulpit  There,  of 
all  pkces,  affectation,  or  the  sav- 
our of  affectation,  noses  a  sneer  of 
angry  disgust :  whereas  an  honest 
homeliness  will  at  the  worst  but  call 
forth  a  hannless  smile.  A  Welsh 
Calvinistic  minister,  well  known  in 
his  day  as  "  Sammy  Breeze,"  was 
called  upon  to  preach  amongst 
others  at  one  of  those  periodical 
gatherings  popular  amongst  the 
Welsh,  which  are,  as  it  were,  feasts 
of  sermons — ^two,  three,  or  even 
four  preachers  succeedingeach other 
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in  the  pulpit — ^perhaps  in  Welsh 
and  Sn^ish  alternately.  The  young 
man  who  immediately  preceded 
Sammy  had  taken  as  his  text, ''  He 
that  believeth  notshallhedamned;*' 
bur  *^  begged  pardon  "  of  his  audi- 
ence for  the  strong  language  he  was 
using.  Sammy  got  up  iSter  him, 
and  read  the  same  text  ''Breth- 
ren," said  he  in  his  honest  Welsh- 
Cnglish,  ''  our  young  friend  has 
been  fery  foine  to-night,  and  very 
I)olite.  I  am  not  fery  foine,  and  I 
am  not  polite ;  but  I  will  preach  a 
little  bit  of  gospel  to  you — '  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  tamned,' — 
and  I  begs  no  pardons." 

The  length  of  a  sermon  is  a  very 
fertile  subject,  in  the  present  day, 
of  discontent  and  remonstrance. 
Tastes  and  opinions  have  always 
differed,  and  the  preacher's  own 
views  upon  this  point  may  not  al- 
ways be  in  exact  correspondence 
with  those  of  his  congregation. 
Sermons  in  early  times  seem  to  have 
been  comparatively  short  Some 
of  those  extant  by  the  Latin  fathers 
would  not  occupy,  as  they  stand, 
more  than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  many  of  Bede's  con- 
sist of  only  a  very  few  lines.  There- 
fore we  are  not  safe  in  resting  u^on 
such  data  for  their  actual  daration 
when  delivered,  since  it  is  plain  that 
in  many  cases  what  has  come  down 
to  us  are  merely  outlines  or  notes 
upon  which  the  preacher  worked, 
or  short-hand  memoranda  (for  there 
were  short-hand  writers  even  in 
those  early  times)  taken  down  on 
the  spot,  and  dressed  and  corrected 
afterwaids.  Long  sermons,  as  a 
rule,  were  the  product  of  the  post- 
Reformation,  and  especially  of  the 
Puritan  times,  when  preaching  us- 
urped a  sovereignty  over  all  devo- 
tional exercises.  Yet  some  of  the 
earlier  divines  were  lengthy  enough, 
especially  university  preachers. 
Bishop  Alcock  preached  ''a  good 
and  nieasant  sermon  "  at  St  Mary's, 
Oamnridge,  which  lasted  from  one 
o'clock  until  half -past  three.  If 
such  was  anything  like  the  ordinary 
length  of  a  university  sermon,  one 


need  not  wonder  at  the  rise  of  the 
practice  of  scraping  with  the  feet 
amongst  the  undergraduate  portion 
of  the  audience,  by  which,  with  their 
eyes  and  apparently  their  whole  at- 
tention fixed  on  the  preacher,  they 
contrived  without  detection  to  sig- 
nify their  impatience.  An  hour — 
measured  by  the  glass— seems  to 
have  been  held  the  legitimate  length 
in  the  great  preaching-days  after  the 
Reformation :  and  if  the  preacher 
invited  his  audience  to  "another 
glass,"  as  Daniel  Burgess,  a  lengthy 
Non-conformist  preadher,  is  said  to 
have  done,  the  proposition  was  not 
always  favourably  received.  Mr 
Fosbrooke  tells  us  of  a  country 
squire  at  Bibury  in  Gloucestershire, 
who,  when  he  found  that  his  min- 
ister had  taken  to  turn  hb  hour- 
glass, used  regularly  to  leave  church 
after  the  text  was  given  out,  retir- 
ing to  take  his  glass  elsewhere,  and 
returning  in  good  time  for  the  final 
blessing.  Modern  congregations  are 
well  content  with  half  the  hour- 
glass measure :  a  good  many,  indeed, 
would  not  ODJect  to  the  judicial 
dictum  attributed  to  Baron^  Alder- 
son,  on  being  asked  to  give  his 
opinion,  "Twenty  minutes — ^with 
a  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy."  And 
an  American  critic,  who  had  cer- 
tainly never  heard  of  the  English 
judge's  verdict  came  to  a  similar 
conclusion— **  If  a  preacher  can't 
strike  ile  in  twenty  minutes,  he's 
either  got  on  an  uncommon  bad 
location,  or  he's  boring  with  the 
wrong  tool."  Highly  orthodox  di- 
vines have  sinned  almost  as  largely 
in  the  matter  of  prolixity  as  the 
Puritans.  Barrow  was  notorious 
for  the  length  of  his  sermons  :  one 
of  his  celebrated  Spital  sermons  is 
said  to  have  lasted  three  hours  and 
a-half :  and  it  is  added  that,  when 
one  01  his  hearers  asked  him,  in 
what  must  have  been  a  polite  irony, 
whether  he  was  not  tired,  he  replied, 
"Yes — of  standing  so  long."  Of 
comparatively  modem  preachers^ 
Edward  Irving  tried  the  patience 
of  his  hearers  in  this  respect  most 
severely.    Mrs  Oliphant  relates,  in 
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her  delightful  biography  of  that  re-  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  length  at 

markable  man,  the  story  of  his  long-  which  it  was  set  forth,  the  "  reli- 

remembered  sermon — of  three  hourj  gious  world"  never  wholly  forgave 

and  a-half — ^preached  for  the  Lon-  him.     It  is  with  the  wholesome 

don  Missionary  Society  in  Totten-  awe  of  the  Nemesis  which  always 

ham  Court  Road  ChapeL     "The  waits  upon  prolixity,  and  not  be- 

neoessity  of  coming  to  an  end  did  cause  we  have  exhausted  a  subject 

not  occur  to  him."    Thrice  he  pans-  which  has  been  only  slightly  and 

ed,  and  the  patient  congregation  imperfectly  touched,  that  we  now 

sang  hymns  in  the  interval.    But,  take  leave  of  our  readers.    It  is 

p«irtly  on  account  of  his  enthusias-  possible  that  we  may  return  to  the 

tic  theory  of  missionary  work,  and  more  modem  pulpit  hereafter. 


0  WHY  SHOULD  A  WOMAN  NOT  GET  A   DEGREE? 

ON  FEMALE  GRADUATION  AND  LADIES*  LECTUBE3. 

AiVL—**  Arfiyll  i$  my  name,*' 

Ye  fusty  old  fogies.  Professors  by  name, 

A  deed  you've  been  doing  of  sorrow  and  shame : 

Though  placed  in  your  Chairs  to  spread  knowledge  abroad. 

Against  half  of  mankind  you  would  shut  up  the  road : 

The  Fair  Sex  from  science  you  seek  to  withdraw, 

By  enforcing  against  them  a  strict  Salic  law : 

Is  it  fear?  is  it  envy  1  or  what  can  it  bel 

And  why  should  a  woman  not  get  a  degree  ? 

How  ungrateful  of  You,  whose  best  efforts  depend 

On  the  aid  certain  Ladies  in  secret  may  send : 

Clio  here  writes  a  lecture,  Urania  there^ 

And  more  Muses  than  one  prompt  the  Musical  Chair. 

Caluops  sheds  o*er  the  Classics  delight. 

And  the  lawyers  have  meetings  with  Thsbus  by  night ; 

Yet,  if  Venus  de'  Medici  came,  even  She 

Could  among  her  own  Medici  get  no  degree. 

In  Logic  a  woman  may  seldom  excel ; 

But  in  Rhetoric  always  she  bean  off  the  bell. 

Fair  Portia  will  show  woman's  talent  for  law, 

When  in  old  Shylock's  bond  she  could  prove  such  a  flaw* 

She  would  blunder  in  Physic  no  worse  than  the  rest. 

She  could  leave  things  to  Nature  as  well  as  the  best ; 

She  could  feel  at  your  wrist,  she  could  finger  your  fee  ; 

Then  why  should  a  woman  not  get  a  degree  ? 
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Your  tardy  repentance  now  seeks  to  supply 
What  your  jealousy  formerly  dared  to  deny. 
You  would  open  a  byway  where  women  may  pcus. 
And  by  which,  if  they  can,  they  may  climb  to  a  class. 
But  you  wish  them  to  show  intellectual  riches, 
Such  as  only  are  found  with  the  wearers  of  breeches  ; 
So  if  I  were  to  marry,  the  woman  for  Me 
Shouldn't  try  for  a  Class,  or  desire  a  degree. 

Your  Lectures  for  Ladies  some  fruit  may  produce — 
For  a  Course  of  good  lectures  is  always  of  use ; 
On  a  married  Professor  your  choice  should  alight, 
Who  may  lecture  by  day — as  he's  lectured  at  night. 
And  allow  me  to  ask,  what  would  Husbands  become 
If  they  weren't  well  lectured  by  women  at  home  ? 
Wlien  from  faults  and  from  follies  men  thus  are  kept  free, 
There  surely  the  woman  deserves  a  degree. 

Yet  without  a  degree  see  how  well  the  Sex  knows 
How  to  bind  up  our  wounds  and  to  lighten  our  woes. 
They  need  no  Doctor's  gown  their  fair  limbs  to  enwrap, 
They  need  ne'er  hide  their  locks  in  a  Graduate's  cap. 
Then  I  wonder  a  woman,  the  Mistress  of  Hearts, 
Would  descend  to  aspire  to  be  Master  of  Arts : 
A  Ministering  Angel  in  Woman  we  see. 
And  an  Angel  should  covet  no  other  Degree. 
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VAPOURS,  FE.UIS,  AND  TREMORS. 


There  are  few  persons,  probably, 
vfho  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  awake 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
when  vitauty  is  said  to  be  at  its 
lowest,  with  a  load  on  mind  and 
spirits,  a  sense  of  things  going  all 
wrong  with  us,  a  worry  of  other 
people's  misdoings,  a  panic  of  self- 
mistrust,  a  horror  of  impending 
evil.  One  sting  after  another  starts 
us  broad  awake.  The  real  anxieties 
of  the  past  day  grow  into  the  di- 
mensions of  despair,  molehills  swell 
into  mountains,  a  feverish  activity 
in  self-tormenting  raises  a  host  of 
goblins  out  of  our  most  trifling 
blunders.  Memory  recalls  long- 
past  mistakes,  and  sets  them  up  in 
hideous  enlargement:  cheek-by-jowl 
with  these  bristle  the  words  and 
deeds  of  yesterday,  charged  with 
a  baleful  significance,  and  pregnant 
Avith  evil  issues,  which  nothing  but 
A  prompt  revenud  can  avert  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  in- 
stantly. If  the  post  went  out  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  the 
household  and  the  outer  world  were 
jistir  to  act  out  the  programme  of 
undoing  with  which  our  disturbed 
fancy  is  so  busily  prolific,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  spectacle  we 
might  not  present,  or  how  low  our 
credit  for  discretion  might  sink, 
leaving  the  world  with  a  different 
opinion  of  our  discretion  from  what 
we  trust  to  be  its  present  estimate. 
But  with  this  pamful  experience 
comes  also  the  calming  recollection 
that  this  morbid  conscience  has  but 
a  shortlived  reign,  and  leaves  little 
trace  upon  our  actions.  We  settle 
it,  perhaps,  that  something  has  dis- 
agreed with  us,  or  we  were  over- 
tasked the  day  before,  and  the  ner- 
vous system  deranged.  We  lay 
aside  the  hours  of  fidgets  as  we  do 
our  dreams — ^nobody  need  be  the 
wiser.  We  relapse  into  hope  and 
<;omplacency.  There  is  no  more 
4|uestion  of  undoing  the  past ;  we 
live  in  the  present  and  work  for  the 
inture  as  before. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  recall  these 


restless,  ai^tated,  unreasonable  mo- 
ments (for  we  are  not  concerned 
here  with  the  workings  of  true 
compunction),  if  we  have  ever 
experienced  them,  as  they  should 
teach  us  tenderness  and  forbear- 
ance towards  a  very  trying  class. 
For  an  hour  our  nerves  had  been 
painfully  excited: — there  are  people 
whose  whole  lives,  or  long  periods 
of  them,  are  passed  in  precisely 
the  condition  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing we  have  described.  We  can 
laugh  at  ourselves  when  we  emei^ge 
from  this  fantastical  puigatory, 
but  there  are  some  who  never 
emerge.  As  with  the  lotos-eaters 
it  was  always  afternoon ;  as  some 
men  for  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  take  an  easy  af  temlinner 
view  of  life ;  as  some  sanguine  busy 
natures  live  always  in  **  glad,  con- 
fident morning," — so  are  there  some 
with  whom  it  is  always  two  or  three 
or  four  hours  after  midnight,  when 
the  sky  is  at  its  darkest,  and  no 
ray  of  the  dawning  has  yet  showed 
itself.  And  these  are  the  victims 
of  their  nerves — ^the  unhappy  peo- 
ple who  cannot  throw  off  the  bug- 
bears of  the  night  by  inhaling  one 
draught  of  spring's  delicious  air,  or 
by  throwing  themselves  into  their 
appointed  work,  or  by  seeking  the 
invigorating  society  of  their  fellows 
— ^people  who  have  for  their  day- 
light prompters  the  uneasy  sugges- 
tions and  misgivings  which  only 
visited  our  couch  once  and  away, 
swarming  and  buzzing  round  our 
pillow  through  some  special  con- 
luration — prompters  malignantly 
bent  on  their  exposure,  which  can 
by  no  means  be  thrust  aside  by  one 
gallant  spring  in  the  cheerful  world 
of  life  and  fact,  but  are  perpetually 
betraying  them  into  exhibitions  of 
caprice,  wilfulness,  irresolution, 
fears,  tremors,  and  what  not,  dis- 
turbing the  general  serenity ;  but 
which,  if  they  annoy  and  exasper- 
ate others,  are  in  truth  infinitely 
more  annoying  and  exasperating  to 
themselves. 
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Very  proYoking  these  people  are, 
no  doubt ;  so  very  trying  to  others 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  them- 
selTes  are  most  tried  of  alL    When 
persons  won't  let  others  be  at  peace, 
it  is  difficult  to  do  them  justice,  and 
not  to  suppose  that  in  worrying  us 
they  are  pleasing  themselves-— dOiffi- 
colt  not  to  reply  to  their  querulous 
greetings,  their  "good  mornings^" 
whicli  cast  an  ominous  gloom,  in 
the  tone  of  the  man  in  the  play, 
*^  The  morning  is  a  very  good  morn- 
ing, ma'am,  if  you  don't  spoil  it" 
For  though  waking  fits  of  mor- 
bid depression,  as  far  as  we  can 
jndge,  visit  pretty  impartially  men 
and  women  alike,   and    many  a 
man  engaged  in  important  designs 
can  echo  Pope's  experience  of  the 
terrible    morning    thoughts    and 
haunting   dreams    that    attended 
npon  the  beginning  of  his  '  Iliad,' 
— ^which  sat  so  heavy  upon  him  that 
he  wished  anybody  would   hang 
him  a  hundred  times — the  world's 
domestic  experience  of  this  tempera- 
ment, acting,  suffering,  and  teasiug 
in  broad  daylight,   is    commonly 
through  woman's  weaker,  more  sus- 
ceptible  organisatioD.      Men   are 
nervous,  hipped,  blue- devilled,  but 
when  they  give  the  reins  to  this 
temper  they  pass  into  another  stage 
altogether.    They  rarely  reach  the 
feminiue  point  without  going  be- 
yond it    Odd  stories  get  abroad ; 
we  don't  know  what  to  think.    It 
belongs  to  woman  to  reach  the  ex- 
treme of   unreasonableness  with- 
out exciting  any  real  fears  for  her 
reason. 

Hence  a  man  with  whims  and 
grotesque  fears  and  fancies  is  re- 
garded as  something  exceptional; 
but  the  class  of  nervous  women — 
that  is,  women  under  the  tyranny 
of  their  nerves — though  in  reality 
a  perfectly  distinct  class,  colours  our 
whole  idea  of  the  female  sex.  In- 
stead of  being  held  fantastic  excep- 
tions, they  constitute  with  many 
men  the  feminine  ideal  Of  course 
the  main  reason  for  this  lies  in  an 
inherent  distinction.  The  nerves 
do  not  play  the  same  part  in  the 
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different  organisations.  But  also 
the  nerves,  to  achieve  their  fullest 
tyranny,  need  a  will  at  liberty  to 
act  out  its  volitions  ;  and  man  has 
both  a  wider  range  and  a  stronger 
will  to  carry  out  his  conceptions, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  besides  be- 
iog  ^fted  with  a  more  eccentric  in- 
vention ;  sothat,whenaprey  to  mor- 
bid influences,  he  soon  establishes 
for  himself  an  individuality ;  while 
woman  naturally  follows  a  lead. 
Then,  again,  the  manifestations  of 
undue  nervous  excitement  are  view- 
ed very  differently  in  men  and 
women.  No  man  is  thought  the 
better  of  by  anybody,  whether  man 
or  woman,  for  having  any  touch  of 
the  hysterical  temperament  He  gets 
no  encouragement ;  but  women,  up 
to  a  point,  are  indulged  in  it  A 
man  thinks  none  the  worse  of  a 
woman  for  being  a  coward;  on  the 
contrary,  his  own  vigour  and  cour- 
age are  magnified  in  the  compari- 
son. Youth  and  beauty  are  never 
so  attractive  to  him  as  when 
owning  weakness  and  suing  for 
protection.  And  as  civilised  life 
furnishes  few  daily  opportunities 
for  protecting  on  a  large  scale,  oc- 
casions must  be  invented.  It  is 
very  true  that  '^  on  ne  se  gu^rit  pas 
d'un  defaut  qui  plait."  And  while  it 
is  thought  charming  to  show  fear 
of  the  smallest  mouse  that  creeps 
on  floor, — to  be  the  victims  of 
a  hundred  unaccountable  whims, 
feminine  nervousness  will  not  be 
checked  in  the  bud  as  it  ought 
Moreover,  when  the  nerves  ally 
themselves  to  temper  (the  most 
worrying  exhibition  of  the  disorder), 
and  become  veritable  tyrants,  the 
tyranny  is  less  wounding  to  a 
man's  self-love  than  subjugation 
to  a  stronger  nature, — to  the  firm 
unflinching  resolve  of  a  stolidly 
reasonable  woman.  In  the  one 
instance  he  submits  to  weakness, 
in  the  other  to  strength.  It  is 
soothing  to  his  pride  when  a  man 
has  to  give  way,  that  he  yields, 
because  he  has  to  do  with  a  mind 
incapable  of  hearing  reason,  because 
she  is  the  weaker  vessel — a  simili- 
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tude  which  does  not  apply  indiacri* 
minately  to  all  women.  As  an  ex- 
ample, that  a  certain  subjugation 
to  unreasoning  impulses  is  supposed 
tobetypicalythe  whole  sex  of  Shakes- 
peare is  considered  to  represent  in 
his  Constance,  ''  a  very  woman.'' 
Now  she  is  only  a  woman  of  a  cer- 
tain class.  It  is  commonly  assum- 
ed that  the  ladies  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  had  no  nerves,  which 
are  always  treated  as  a  modem 
distemper.  This  notion  will  pro- 
bably always  prevail  ''Our  grand- 
mothers" and  great-grandmothers 
are  invariably  considered  a  more 
matter-of-fact  rational  dassthan  the 
fine  ladies  of  the  day,  for  this  sad 
reason,  that  the  whimsical  part  of 
the  sex  has  ever  been  the  prominent 
part ;  that  what  is  charming  and  be- 
wildering is  not  often  reasonable, 
and  that  men  in  every  age  have 
liked  women  for  their  foUies  and 
their  faults.  Hence,  the  examples 
which  stand  out  in  a  past  age  are 
never  those  that  reigned  in  men's 
hearts,  or  swayed  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety. That  there  were  nerves  in 
Shakespeare's  day  we  need  not 
question ;  and  that  they  performed 
pretty  much  the  same  part  that  they 
do  now  we  see  from  this  one  im- 
personation, where  the  hysterical 
temper  is  shown  in  magnificent, 
eloquent,  heroic  proportions.  Con- 
stance is  evidently  a  woman  who, 
in  no  part  of  her  life,  had  ever 
dreamt  of  controlling  herself.  She 
exerdses  power,  not  through  her 
nobler  qtudities,  but  through  her 
weakness,  her  fears,  and,  we  will 
add,  her  selfishness — a  thing  inse- 
parable from  fumes  and  frenzies  of 
any  kind.  Not  that  her  troubles  are 
any  of  them  illusory,  which  often 
enough  happens ;  they  are  real  and 
bitter  enough;  but  she  meets  them, 
not  with  her  reason,  but  her  pas- 
sions, and  in  a  quiver  of  excite- 
ment, tolerating  no  other  point 
of  view  but  her  own.  In  the  first 
place,  when  Salisbury  brings  her 
the  news  of  the  hated  marriage  of 
Louis  and  Blanche,  she  turns  upon 
him  in  weak  anger  for  making  her 
uncomfortable.     She  abuses  him, 


calls  him  ^  "common  man" — a 
''  fellow  " — and  threatens  him. 

"  Thoa  Shalt  be  ponialiad  for  thus  fiigfat- 
ing  me.'" 

Then  follows  the  beautiful  pas- 
sionate picture  of  a  timid,  self- 
abandoned  nature : — 

"  For  I  am  siok,  and  capable  of  fean ; 
Opprened  with  wxongs,  and  therefore  lull 

of  fean; 
A  widow  husbandless,  sabject  to  fean ; 
A  woman  nattirally  bom  to  fean ; 
And  though  thou  now  oonfeis  thou  didat 

but  jest. 
With  my  vexed  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  troce. 
But  theywill  quakeand  trembleall  this  day.' 

It  LB  the  peculiarity  of  fear,  as  a 
passion,  that  it  holcU  the  mind  fast 
to  itself;  and  Constance,  fond  mother 
though  she  is,  yet  cannot  but  dwell 
on  her  own  part  in  the  sorrow,  and 
view  her  child's  peril  in  relation 
to  it  Arthur,  like  all  people  who 
have  to  do  with  such  women,  has 
to  merge  his  affair  in  the  matter 
into  hers,  and  to  soothe, — 
"  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content.** 
Her  answer  is  significant,  char- 
acterising the  nature  of  affection, 
not  of  all  women,  but  of  a  particu- 
lar temper.  She  could  easily  have 
been  content  if  her  son  had  been 
ugly.  She  loves  him  through  her 
eyes,  through  the  qualities  which 
minister  to  pride  or  complacency. 
It  is  unfair  to  many  a  devoted 
mother  to  say  this  tone  is^typical  of 
all  women. 

"  If  thou,  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  wert 

grim, 
Ugly  andsland'roas  to  thy  mothei's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blotsand  si^tieasstains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious. 
Patched  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offend- 
ing marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee.** 

She  absorbs  and  concentrates  the 
whole  weight  of  calamity  into  her- 
self; as  a  fact  she  never  once  con- 
templates Arthur's  fate  apart  from 
her  own.  "Qet  thee  gone,"  she 
says  to  Salisbury, — 

"And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  T 

alone 
Am  bound  to  underbear." 

Even  where  she  rises  into  sub- 
limity, she  is  still  representative  of 
a  class,  not  of  her  sex  generally. 
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"  To  me  and  to  the  stata  of  my  great  grief, 
I«et  kings  aasemble ;  fer  my  griefs  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrow  sit : 
Here  is  my  throne,  hid  kings  come  bow 
to  it." 

A  good  many  peevish  excitable 
natures  set  themselves  on  a  throne 
of  suffering, — seeing  only  the  dark 
side,  and  enhancing  every  trying 
circumstance  —  who  fail  of  the 
eloquence  which  wins  for  poor  Con- 
stance a  world  of  sympathisers.  The 
effect  her  paroxysms  produce  on  her 
son  are  more  closely  allied  with  our 
experience.  For  himself  he  cries 
in  weariness, — 

"I  am  not  worth  this  ooil  that's  made  for 
me; 

while  the  spectacle  of  her  passion 
makes  him  regard  her  as  the  prin- 
cipal in  all  the  transactions  plotting 
against  himself, — 

"O  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 
grief." 

In  one  other  circumstance  Con- 
stance is  representative.  She  had 
no  one  to  control  her,  and  this  \& 
an  essential  condition  to  the  full 
development  of  the  hysterical  tem- 
per. A  weak  and  yielding  husband 
is  the  negative  influence  which  has 
commonly  afforded  the  most  fa- 
vourable soil  for  the  establishing 
of  a  tyranny  of  this  sort:  so  it 
is  represented  in  comedy,  so  it  is 
found  in  our  experience.  A  wo- 
man must  know  no  master  to  de- 
velop to  the  full  her  unhappy  sub- 
jugation to  her  nervous  system ; 
but  to  have  somebody  by  her  side 
whose  control  ought  to  tell,  but 
does  not,  may  be  observed  to  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  hotbed  for  the 
growth  of  whims  and  fancies.  It 
is  here  that  we  see  their  full  sway. 
We  do  not  say  that  any  amount 
of  nervous  irritation  relieves  of 
r^ponsibility.  Many  a  woman 
wiUi  this  excuse  for  self-abandon- 
ment exercises  over  her  nature  a 
control  so  strict  that  none  but  her- 
self knows  her  temptations.  But 
what  we  would  plead  for  the  wo- 
men who  apparently  do  not  at- 
tempt this  task  of  self-restraint  is, 
that  the  work  is — often  beyond 
the  conception  of  most  persons — 


difficult,  and  needing  an  effort  of 
unrecognised  self  -  mastery  that 
amounts  to  heroism.  What  we  re- 
proach in  them  as  a  wilful  disturb- 
ance of  the  general  peace — as  a 
deliberate  indulgence  of  temper  or 
some  studied  invention  of  caprice 
and  unreasonableness — ^may  be  at 
worst  only  a  proclivity  yielded  to ; 
a  failure  of  effort,  where  effort  is 
felt  to  be,  though  it  is  not,  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  posture  of  mind 
needing  to  be  overridden  with  a 
strong  hand — sometimes  realising 
this  need  for  itself.  Under  firm 
control  it  learns  reason  or  causes 
only  individual  suffering;  but 
humoured  it  absolutely  requires 
victims.  A  habit  of  interference 
grows  with  indulgence.  It  learns 
to  look  out  for  food  for  its  alarms, 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  uneasiness, 
to  consider  itself  the  arbiter  and 
dictator  for  all  within  reach  of  its 
infinite  suggestions. 

This  is  one  reason  for  the  saying 
that  no  woman  shows  what  she  is 
till  she  is  married.  Many  a  woman 
who,  single,  undistinguished,  kept 
by  circumstances  in  the  back- 
ground, with  none  dependent  on 
her,  her  own  claims  subordinate  to 
half  a  hundred  others,  however  con- 
stitutionally a  prey  to  her  nerves, 
devours  their  harassing  promptings 
in  silence.  She  knows  that  they 
would  not  be  tolerated — that  while 
now  endured  as  a  harmless  cipher, 
by  any  development  of  troublesome 
whims  she  would  be  thrust  aside 
altogether.  But  marriage  brings 
a  sphere  :  husband,  children,  ser- 
vants, are  her  bom  subjects.  If 
naturally  conscientious,  nerves  stim- 
ulate conscience,  as  they  do  every- 
thing else,  into  very  restless  action 
— every  conceivable  mischance  sug- 
gesting some  burdensome  precau- 
tion enforced  and  exacted  as  a  duty. 
This  dominion  of  a  diseased  con- 
science is  not  only  more  galling 
but  not  so  easily  evaded  as  any 
control  exercised  by  dispassionate 
reason,  or  what  passes  for  such. 
In  the  first  place,  reason,  because 
it  is  reason,  mistrusts  itself,  and 
admits  the  doctrine  of  chance  and 
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the  mora  or  less  probable ;  bat 
nerres  are  beyond  this.  Every 
possibility  is  a  certainty  in  the 
sense  of  its  absorbing  the  mind  and 
shutting  out  any  other  view  of  the 
question.  Allowed  their  sway  they 
see  every  contingency,  at  which 
they  take  alarm  as  a.fadt  aceompU, 
unless  their  system  of  precaution 
is  followed.  If,  for  example,  a 
mother  has  listened  to  the  voice  of 
her  nerves  till  they  silence  reason, 
she  is  afraid  of  everything  for  her 
children:  afraid  they  should  eat  too 
much ;  afraid  they  should  overheat 
themselves  if  they  play  heartily; 
afraid  they  should  catch  a  fever 
every  time  they  pass  a  cottage ; 
afraid  they  should  fall  over  a  pre- 
cipice, or  into  the  water,  or  over 
the  banisters,  every  time  they  are 
out  of  her  sight,  or  liberated  from 
strict  surveillance.  No  possibili- 
ties are  too  remote,  no  precau- 
tions too  curious  and  fantastic 
to  guard  against  them.  These 
and  kindred  fancies  grow  by  what 
they  feed  on;  the  duty  of  at- 
tending to  them  swallows  up  all 
other  duties.  They  propagate  them- 
selves by  indulgence,  and  ramify 
into  every  department  of  life.  So 
long  as  authority  lasts,  obedience 
is  exacted  with  the  remorseless  ex- 
igency of  fear.  A  rigid  and  pry- 
ing system  of  limitations  prevails. 
Nervous  fears  necessarily  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  check 
and  caution.  They  disqualify  from 
a  large  view ;  it  is  some  imminent 
peril  that  is  to  be  guarded  against : 
the  future  may  take  care  of  itself. 
The  mother  loves  her  children  and 
her  husband,  but  is  always  in  the 
way  of  their  pleasures.  Some 
hideous  phantom  of  possible  <^a- 
mity  warns  her  against  enjoyment 
and  natural  expansion;  and  while 
her  tormentors  keep  her  quaking 
and  trembling  in  a  tension,  known 
in  hysterical  language  as  fiddle- 
strings — our  readers  will  recall  Mrs 
Gamp,  "Which  fiddle- strings  is 
weakness,  to  expredge  my  nerves 
this  night,"  —  the  objects  of  this 
morbid  devotion  are  passing  through 
an  experience,  and  storing  up  me- 


mories very  much  the  reverse  of 
what  these  throes  should  earn. 
Where  a  child  is  kept  on  short 
commons  lest  a  full,  satisfying, 
appetising  diet  should  possibly  give 
form  to  some  lurking  mischief,  he 
is  pretty  sure  as  a  man  to  remem- 
ber the  hunger,  and  to  retain  ob- 
stinate resentful  faith  in  the 
strength  of  his  infantine  digestion. 
No  nervous  subject  is  capable  of 
imagining  or  believing  in  any  en- 
joyment uncongenial  to  his  or  her 
own  nature  :  hence  there  is  no  mia- 
giving'in  depriving  others  of  a  haz- 
ardous pleasure,  because  the  hazard 
would'  more  than  neutralise  it  in 
their  case.  They  are  necessarily 
indifferent  to  the  disappointments 
they  cause.  They  have  averted  a 
possible  danger — and  they  scarcely 
acknowledge  a  step  between  possi- 
ble and  imminent — by  interference 
or  non-compliance;  and  whatever 
suffering  they  undergo,  none  of  it 
is  caused  by  inflicting  a  pang  upon 
young  imprudence.  Nothing  can 
be  more  inexorable  than  a  temper 
und^r  the  dominion  of  its  nerves, 
where  caution  is  stimulated  by  fear. 
People  in  this  state  are  deaf  to  rea- 
son, and,  from  their  non-sympar 
thetic  condition,  equally  deaf  to 
appeals  to  their  feelings;  they 
would  do  much  that  nobody^  wants 
them  to  do,  but  they  are  adamant 
on  the  particular  point  at  issue. 

How  is  it  possible  to  hint  at 
the  infinite  suggestions  of  unstrung 
or  overstrung  nerves  engaged  in  a 
pursuit  of  boundless  possibilities) 
Imagination  is  let  loose,  but 
still  wing-bound,  to  run  and  snuff 
along  the  ground  for  all  conceivable 
contingencies.  Every  trifle  she  first 
magnifies,  then  tracks  to  some 
wild  issue.  For  her  there  ever  sits 
"the  shadow  feared  of  man''  in 
some  dreaded  waste  near  at  hand. 
And  it  is  part  of  the  absorbing— in 
a  sense  egotistical — ^tyranny  of  over- 
mastering nerves,  that  they  shut  out 
natural  perception.  They  are  not 
checked  by  the  fear  of  communicat- 
ing their  own  tremors.  Hence  ner- 
vous people  are  the  worst  nurses  in 
the  world;   they  cannot  dispense 
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with  the  relief  of  giving  utterance 
to  their  fears.  It  is  their  notion  of 
sympathy  to  take  a  dark  view ;  to 
be  lavish  of  lagubrious  pity ;  to 
treat  every  ailment  as  the  beginning 
of  something  worse.  A  mother 
hanging  over  a  beloved  child  will 
give  way  aloud  to  a  succession  of 
hideous  prophecies.  She  expresses 
the  depth  of  her  affection  though 
exaggeration.  Not  to  be  full  of 
forebodings  is  to  be  careless  and 
indifferent  If  the  weak  stomach 
turns  from  the  proffered  draught, 
and  there  has  been  talk  of  a  mad 
dog  any  time  within  six  .months, 
she  will  not  scruple  to  suggest  hy- 
drophobia among  a  thousand  other 
disuses  as  a  possible  cause.  She 
is  so  accustomed  to  a  train  of  con- 
tingent horrors,  one  driving  an- 
other out  of  the  field,  that  the 
thought  that  one  of  them  may 
stick  and  haunt,  where  she  could 
least  intend  it,  never  restrains  her. 
And  this  because,  whoever  suffers, 
it  is  the  habit  of  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility to  take  for  granted  that  self 
suffers  most :  what  she  can  bear  can- 
not be  supposed  to  affect  tougher 
natures. 

After  all,  it  sometimes  strikes  us 
tbat  there  must  be  amusement 
in  a  ready  invention  for  horrors,  as 
in  aU  other  exercises  of  the  fancy. 
At  least  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
indulgence  of  expression,  of  giving 
a  tongue  and  a  name  to  evei^  fear, 
despatches  it  to  some  linfbo,  leav- 
ing the  mind  that  gave  it  birth  free 
for  some  new  chimera.  Scapin,  ca- 
joling his  patron,  commends  the  ad- 
vice of  an  ancient  philosopher  to  men 
returning  home  from  ever  so  short  an 
absence,  that  "  il  doit  promener  son 
esprit  sur  tons  les  facheux  accidens 
que  son  retour  pent  rencontrer  ;  se 
figurer  sa  maison  bruise,  son  argent 
dlrob4,  sa  femme  morte,  son  fils 
estropi^,  et  ce  qu'il  >trouve  qui  ne 
lui  est  point  arriv^,  Timputer  a 
bonne  fortune."  The  restless  spirits 
we  speak  of  carry  out  this  advice 
half-way  through  every  concern  of 
life,  but  here  they  stop.  They  are 
not  thankful  for  what  does  not 
happen.     They  contemplate  every 


form  of  calamity,  but  never  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their 
bonne  fortune  if  one  and  all  does 
not  befall  them.  If  it  is  not  that 
it  may  be  something  else.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  this  is  a  habit  that 
must  grow  with  exercise  and  liberty 
of  speech.  If  there  is  nobody  to 
listen,  if  there  is  authority  to  stop 
it,  this  hotbed  of  fears  lowers  its 
temperature;  but  where  there  is 
no  chedc,  all  parties  suffer.  It  is 
important  to  remember  who  suffers 
most ;  but  nobody  can  be  comfort- 
able where  a  nervous  temperament 
is  permitted,  and  permits  itself,  un- 
checked indulgence.  Observe  how 
this  temper,  allowing  itself  to  act  on 
its  immediate  impulses,  uniformly 
breaks  up  every  conversation  it  is 
not  engaged  in ;  ^how  it  puts  a  stop 
to  the  flow  of  thought  and  mirth, 
sport  and  pastime,  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  something  to  be  avoided, 
and  some  other  thing  to  be  done. 
We  may  see — where  there  is  no  ob- 
vious ground  for  this  instinct  of 
interruption — a  painful  search  of 
eye  and  mind  for  an  excuse  to  stop 
what  is  going  on  easUy,  pleasant- 
ly, carelessly,  and  therefore  in  such 
strong  contrast  to  the  workings 
of  a  harassed  restless  spirit  Miss 
Bronte,  in  her  character  of  Mrs 
Yoike,-in  'Shirley' — hard  yet  true 
— shows  the  demoralising  effect  of 
this  undisciplined  temper  in  the 
head  of  a  house.  The  vigorous  sons 
learn  to  play  on  her  hysterical  ten- 
dencies; nobody  pities  her;  and  the 
family  generally  find  it  so  difficult 
to  enjoy  themselves  with  such  a  na- 
ture in  the  ascendant,  that  a  sort  of 
tacit  compact  exists  to  snatch  a  fear- 
ful joy  while  they  can,  and  at  any 
expense  of  her  nerves — knowing  that 
when  the  sharp  nose  shows  itself, 
and  the  restless  eye  dwells  on  them, 
all  sport  will  be  over.  It  is  true 
that  Miss  Bronte  treats  these  nerves 
as  a  pretence,  as  mere  temper ;  but 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  ori- 
ginal from  whom  Mrs  Yorke  was 
drawn  was  an  object  of  compas- 
sion; and  that,  even  if  self-restraint 
might  have  suppressed  her  exas- 
perating habits,  nobody  knew  the 
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effort  it  would  require.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  '*  too  late  "  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tlus  fatal  malady.  But  all 
literature  agrees  to  ignore  any  ex- 
cuse for  men  or  women  making 
themselves  disagreeable.  ''  There 
is  no  real  life  but  cheerful  life," 
says  the  '  Spectator.'  If  a  man 
cannot  enjoy  himself,  he  must  stay 
at  home.  If  he  laments  in  com- 
pany, where  others  are  in  a  humour 
to  enjoy  themselves,  he  must  not 
take  it  ill  to  be  presented  by  the 
servant  with  a  porringer  of  caudle 
as  a  hint  he  had  better  go  to 
bed.  Cares,  distresses,  diseases, 
uneasinesses,  and  dislikes  of  our 
own  are  by  no  means  to  be  ob- 
truded upon  our  friends.  Consider- 
ing how  little  satisfaction  there  is 
to  get  out  of  life,  we  should  be 
more  tender  of  our  friends  than  to 
bring  them  the  little  sorrows  that 
do  not  belong  to  them.  And  women, 
he  would  have  us  think,  more  gen- 
erally sinned  against  the  duty  of 
being  cheerful  "  A  great  part  of 
female  elegance,"  he  observes,  ''con- 
sists in  describing  uneasiness.  Take 
a  fine  lady  of  a  delicate  frame,  you 
will  observe  from  the  hour  she  rises 
a  certain  weariness  of  all  that 
passes  about  her."  Pope  of  course 
takes  the  same  line,  and  warns  the 
ladies  against  a  prevailing  faith  in 
flights  and  vapours — 

"  And  trust  me,  dean !  good-hamour  will 

prenul 
When  airs  and  flights  and  screams  and 
.  scolding  fidL" 

Miss  Austen,  just  as  she  generally 
is,  is  satirical  over  this  temper,  as  the 
effect  of  mere  folly,  wilfulness,  and 
selfishness.  Her  Mrs  Bennet  takes 
to  hysterics  and  her  bed  in  trouble  ; 
and  the  cynical  husband's  remark 
is,  "  This  is  a  parade  that  does  one 
good,  it  gives  such  an  elegance  to 
misfortune  !  Another  day  I  will 
do  the  same.  I  will  sit  in  my  li- 
brary in  my  nightcap  and  powder- 
ing-gown,  and  give  as  much  trouble 
as  I  can."  And  even  good  amiable 
Mr  Woodhouse  is  shown  up  in  the 
gentle  "  selfishness,"  which  in  truth 
belongs  to  everything  morhid — ^that 
minute  wonying,  perpetual  inter- 


ference, that  trusts  nobody,  and  is 
so  full  of  its  own  creeping  fears 
and  precautions,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely blind  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  aims  of  those  nearest 
it.  Nor  can  we  regret  that  litera- 
ture has  been  hard-hearted.  Its 
influence  has  done  much  to  drive 
hysterics  from  the  parlour  to  the 
kitchen.  It  is  very  important  to 
show  that  the  loss  of  self-control, 
whatever  it  may  once  have  been,  is 
no  longer  interesting,  even  with 
youth  and  beauty  to  back  it ;  it  is 
opposed  to  the  reticence  of  modem 
manners.  And  when  these  potent 
forces  are  in  the  wane,  the  remark 
of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  on 
Queen  Caroline's  deportment  at  her 
trial  ia  applicable  to  every  loss  of 
self-command, — ^"  I  fear  that,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty,  a  woman  does 
not  create  much  interest  by  being  in 
a  passion."  While  we  pity  and  ex- 
cuse, we  own  it  is  well  that  some  peo- 
ple should  learn  what  others  may  be 
thinking  of  them,  that  they  should 
have  forced  upon  their  imagination 
an  unwelcome  truth.  For  of  all 
people  the  victims  of  their  nerves 
are  least  conscious  of  the  figure 
they  make  in  others'  eyes — they 
know  themselves  least  There  is, 
indeed,  in  most  persons  a  trustful 
persuasion  that,  in  showing  them- 
selves without  disguise,  they  are 
carrying  people  along  with  them 
and  making  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. They  are  relying  on  a  sup- 
posed inexhaustible  fund  of  sym- 
pathy, and  unconsciously  they  in- 
fuse flattery  in  the  appeal  to  secure 
it  But  when  people  abandon  the 
idea  of  self-mastery  they  lose  this 
tact,  run  foul  of  others'  rights  and 
expectations,  indulge  themselves  in 
any  amount  of  insinuation  while  en- 
larging on  their  own  grievances,  and 
go  away  in  entire  unconsciousness 
that  they  have  made  an  enemy  or 
cooled  a  friend  in  the  process.  We 
shall  hear  persons  of  this  character 
lament  over  the  unkindness  of  the 
world  in  seeming  blindness  of  their 
own  share  in  bringing  it  about 
Their  own  rights  and  claims,  their 
own  trials  and  suffering,  are  pro- 
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minent  to  the  obaciuiiiig  of  every 
oihei  view. 

Even  where  there  are  natur- 
ally warm  affectiona,  thia  tem- 
perament is  unfriendly  to  friend- 
ship, and  doublea  and  treblea  the 
difficulty  in  observing  its  duties. 
A  hundred  jealousies  obtrude  them- 
selves on  ike  one  hand,  balanced 
by  aa  many  omissions  on  the  other. 
Mistrust  is  inseparable  from  it, 
causing  failure  in  cordiality  at  cri- 
tical times ;  the  expression  of  this 
nustrust  equally  so,  uttered  with  a 
provoking  unconsciousness  of  any 
grievances  but  on  one  side.  Yet  there 
may  be  virtues  and  noble  qualities, 
which  should  be  taken  as  compen- 
sations ;  and  it  needs  only  some  in- 
sight into  the  overstrung  suscepti- 
bilities which  cause  these  eddies 
and  undercurrents,  some  surplus  of 
indulgence  on  the  stronger  side, 
some  patience,  for  things  to  right 
themselves,  and  a  good  under- 
standing to  be  maintained  through 
it  alL  But  this  forbearance  is  not 
a  common  quality.  Few  can  un- 
dertake more  than  their  own  share 
of  mild  tolerance  and  patience; 
hence  a  morbid  temperament  has 
few  friends,  and  is  apt,  as  time  gets 
on,  to  find^itself  alone ;  a  victim, 
aa  it  supposes,  of  the  world's  un- 
kindness ;  incapable  to  the  end  of 
taking  in,  much  less  of  profiting  by, 
the  lesson  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  isolation. 

In  so  far  as  this  irritability  of 
temperament  is  matter  of  organisa- 
tion, it  may  possibly  be  regarded 
as  removed  from  the  field  of  moral 
science ;  but  while  we  assert  it  to 
be  a  reaJity,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
affectation,  ill-temper,  or  wilfulness, 
with  which  it  is  so  genendly  con- 
founded, we  would  adduce  it  as  an 
argument  for  a  more  systematic- 
education  than  has  hitherto  been 
thought  necessary  for  women.  The 
fact  that  so  many  women  are  un- 
reasonable as  to  implicate  the  whole 
sex  in  the  aspersion,  should  surely 
reconcile  people  to  the  attempt 
at  infusing  some  more  solid  ele- 
ments into  their  training.  Men 
who  oppose  the  present  movement 


altogether,  under  the  fear  that 
mental  discipline  and  exact  teach- 
ing would  make  women  masculine, 
would  do  well  to  consider  that 
there  are  women  still  who  do  not 
reach  even  to  the  feminine  ideal 
of  sober  consistency  and  rational 
self-government — who  live  in  a  sort 
of  dissolution  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  mere  pensioners  on  the 
general  forbearance.  One  way  to 
check  the  tendencies  we  have  de- 
scribed is  to  begin  a  moral  train- 
ing of  the  inteUect  betimes — ^to 
instil  habits  of  work,  to  cultivate 
the  attention,  to  compel  thought 
Women  are  often  unreasonable  be- 
cause they  have  been  allowed  to 
think  reasoning  out  of  their  range 
— something  unfeminine,  strong- 
minded,  and  as  such  unattractive. 
Really  to  think  out  a  question — to 
carry  it  back  to  its  causes  and  for- 
ward to  its  results — ^is  rarely  part  of 
a  woman's  education.  She  is  com- 
plimented on  her  instincts  and 
intuitive  pereeptions;  and  where 
the  temper  is  equal  and  the  mental 
health  perfect,  these  gifts  of  nature 
stand  her  in  such  stead  that  her 
lucky  hits  and  happy  self-guidance 
keep  her  ignorance  and  blunders 
out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  imma- 
terial. But  irritable  nerves  disturb 
the  scent,  as  it  were,  and  put  in- 
stinct out  of  gear.  Nerves  want 
check  and  control,  and  no  authority 
is  equal  to  a  woman's  own  over 
herself,  if  she  can  be  taught  to 
exercise  it.  Many  a  woman  passes 
through  life  without  one  close 
grasp  of  what  is  her  position  or 
her  duty,  or  even  what  are  the 
proper  means  for  attaining  her 
endk  It  is  true  that  women  can 
catdi  an  educated  tone  at  much 
less  expense  of  mind  than  it 
costs  men.  She  passes  muster 
under  disadvantages  which  would 
throw  him  out  of  the  lists ;  but 
still  she  may  suffer  from  want  of 
discipline,  the  necessity  of  fixing 
the  mind  for  long  periods  and  at 
stated  times  on  distasteful  studies 
which  every  schoolboygoes  through. 
It  is  not  only  that  women  have 
less  reasoning  power,  but  also  that 
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they  are  less  taught  to  reason, 
which  may  be  the  cause  that  there 
are  so  maDy  more  unreasonable 
women  than  unreasonable  men. 
By  unreasonable  we  do  not 
mean  illogical;  we  do  not  mean 
an  incapacity  to  reason  in  words, 
or  even  consciously  in  thought, 
but  that  perversity  of  the  reason 
which  prompts  so  many  to  run 
counter  to  their  own  wishes  and 
aims  —  which  leads  them  to  want 
a  thing,  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  not  to  get  it  Many  suffi- 
ciently strong-minded  women  do 
not  reason  welL  We  can  see  no 
connection  between  their  argument 
and  their  conclusion,  between  the 
object  desired  and  the  road  they 
take  to  it;  but  they  cany  their 
point,  which  is  the  thing  necessary, 
and  in  which  the  unreasonable  wo- 
man fails.  Now  we  do  not  call 
Mrs  Qlegg,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
unreasonable  in  the  following  dia- 
logue between  husband  and  wife. 
Mr  Qlegg  is  conversing  with  a  pack- 
man on  his  own  garden-walk,  when, 

"  Mr  Glegg,  Mr  Qlegg,"  said  a  se- 
vere voicefromtheopen  parlour-win- 
dow, "pray  are  you  coming  in  to 
tea  f  or  are  you  going  to  stand  talk- 
ing with  packmen  till  yon  get  mur- 
dered in  the  open  daylight!" 

"Murdered!"  said  Mr  Qlegg, 
"  what's  the  woman  talking  of  t " 

"  Murdered  I  yes ;  it  isn't  many 
'sizes  ago  since  a  packman  murdered 
a  young  woman  in  a  lone  place,  and 
stole  her  thimble,  and  threw  her 
body  into  a  ditch." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr  Qlegg, 
soothingly,  "you're  thinking  o'  the 
man  wi'  no  legs  as  drove  adog-cart" 

"  Well,  it's  the  same  thing,  Mr 
Glegg,  only  you're  so  fond  of  contra- 
dicting what  I  say." 

The  wife  is  not  here  acting  the 
unreasonable  woman,  because  what 
she  says  conduces  to  her  end,  which 
was  to  maintain  her  consequence 
by  breaking  up  a  conversation  in 
which  she  had  no  share.  Women 
may  be  unreasonable  trough  sheer 
hard-headed  perversity,  i 

"  Daphne  knows  with  oqual  t 
How  to  rex  and  how  to  plei 


But  the  folly  of  her  sex 
Makes  her  sole  delight  to  vex.   ' 
Never  woman  more  devised 
Surer  ways  to  be  despised. 
Paradoxes  weakly  wielding, 
Always  oonquered,  never  yielding ; 
To  dispute  her  chief  delight, 
With  not  one  opinion  rignt" 

They  are  oftenest  unreasonable 
from  not  using  their  jnd^^ent  be- 
yond their  immediate  needs;  as 
Andrew  Fairservice  says,  "Tliey're 
fashions  bargains,  aye  crying  for 
apricocks,  pears,  plums,  and  apples, 
without  distinction  o'  seasons,"  and 
are  very  apt  in  this  way  to  make 
unjust  demands,  and  to  form  pre- 
posterous expectations,  without  the 
nerves  having  any  hand  in  it. 
Narrow  education  leaves  many  wo- 
men content  to  be  ignorant  of  a 
hundred  matters  passing  before 
their  eyes,  the  source  and  origin 
of  thin^  peri>etually  in  use  un- 
sought into.  It  is  enough  to 
have  them  within  their  call.  Men 
are  unobsem^nt;  but  we  believe 
the  degree  in  which  women  are 
so  has  much  to  do  with  their 
indifference  to  the  charge  of  un- 
reaaonablenesfl.  They  leave  to 
men  the  labour  of  thought.  In 
the  same  wav  women  encourage  in 
themselves  tne  stolid  unreason  of 
prejudice.  They  are  careless  and 
defiant  of  reason,  because  they  are 
not  expected  to  think,  and  do  not 
regard  reason  as  their  province. 
Mere  weakness  of  mind — ^it  spei^ 
for  itself — ^is  unreasonable.  We  see 
amiable  fatuity  wasting  kindness 
on  wrong  objects,  scrupulous  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  sticking  where  it 
should  give  way.  A  woman  of  this 
sort  will  throw  herself  away,  and 
then  provoke  her  bad  bargain  of  a 
husbimd  by  useless  obstinacy  in 
trifles.  There  are  clever  women,  un- 
reasonable from  a  want  of  balance  of 
their  powers,  who  alternate  between 
wisdom  and  folly,  penetration  and 
a  millstone  blindness. 

But  aU  this  is  distinct  from  a 
certain  typical  unreasonableness 
which  reigns  in  a  nervous  organ- 
isation pampered  to  its  full  bent. 
Such  a  one  is  unreasonable 
through    all   her   being,  and   in- 
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capable  of  a   dear    dispassionate 
jadgment     Any  possibility,  how- 
ever remote,  will  make  her  throw 
over  all  the  promptings  of  expe- 
rience.    A  prey  to  vain  regrets, 
fretting  over  the  inevitable,  seeing 
the  whole  past  a  mistake,  yet  with 
a  childish  confidence  in  change,  and 
an  unlimited  power  of  vague  ex- 
pectation, she  still  refuses  to  re- 
concile herself  to  the  inevitable. 
Things  cannot  go  on,  and  must  not 
go  on,  that  are  distasteful    To  her 
life  has   no   lessons;  desires  and 
wishes  have  no  instincts  towards 
theirf ulfilment    She  worries  where 
she  love&     She  craves  for  com- 
panionship, and  longs  for  distinc- 
tion, yet  cLrives  away  her  friends, 
and  conspires  against  her  own  ambi- 
tion. She  needs  affection  and  indul- 
gence, yet  expends  her  ingenuity  in 
acts  of  teasing  and  provocation  pecu- 
liarly her  own.    She  sees  no  limit 
to  her  claims,  and  is  blind  to  all 
reciprocal     obligations.     Temper, 
caprice,  self-inill,  get  the  credit  for 
all  this ;  but  there  is  a  power  which 
adds  intensity  to  it  all,  and,  when 
indulged  up  to  a  point,  imparts  a 
scarcely  responsible  force  to  natu- 
ral  tendencies,   a   sting   to  tem- 
per, strength  to  will,  panic  to  fear, 
poignancy  to  fretting,  invention  to 
jealousy,  and  nagging  to  ill-nature. 
Under  this  dominion  she  is  blind  to 
her  own  interests,  and  no  more  re- 
flects on  the  impression  she  makes 
on  others,  than  a  person  in  terror  of 
the  flames  considers  the  becoming- 
ness  of  the  costume  in  which  she 
escapes  from  them.    We  draw  an 
exaggerated  picture,  perhaps,  but  in 
its  degree  not  an  unfamiliar  one. 

When  we  consider  woman's  deli- 
cate organisation,  the  sensitiveness 
of  her  mental  touch,  and  the  part 
assigned  to  her  in  the  order  of 
things  of  developing  the  import- 
ance that  lies  in  little  things — the 
latent  tendencies  that  work  in  seem- 
ing trifles — we  should  perhaps  won- 
der rather  at  the  general  repression 
of  flutters  and  fears,  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  quivering  excitement,  than 
at  occasional  exposures  and  excesses. 
Courage  in  a  woman  is  a  far  higher 


quality  than  in  the  generality  of 
men,  because  with  her  it  arises  from 
an  appeal  to  her  noblest  faculties. 
She  does  her  duty  in  danger  with 
an   inner  trembling.      She    is    a 
heroine,    realising  all    the   peril. 
Even  when  she  avows  her  fears, 
who   would   be   hard  upon   her? 
There  is  an  innocent  confiding  can- 
dour which  we  own  to  preferring  to 
a  boastful  parade  of  bravery.    The 
appeal  of  the  comely  matron  of  old 
days,  "  Recollect,  coachman,  we  are 
all  females,"    could  not  but  stay 
his  reckless  down-hill  course.    The 
contempt  of  the  searcaptain  had 
surely  a  dash  of  tenderness  towards 
the  trembling  voice  which  asked, 
"  Oh, captain !  is  there  any  fear?''  he 
replied, "  Plenty  of  fear,  ma'am,  but 
no  danger.*'     Training  and  self-re- 
spect induce  the  woman  of  higher 
type  to  devour  her  fears,  to  suppress 
expression.      She  teaches   herself 
courage    by    acts   of    resolution, 
which  set  the  quaking  heart  beating 
double  time.    She  represses  panic, 
feeling  that  others  are  weaker  than 
herself,  and  in  sparing  their  nerves 
strengthens  her  own.    And  more 
than  all  is  she  strictly  repressive 
of  those  promptings  of  high-strung 
irritable  sensibility  which  give  a 
name  to  temperament.      Many  a 
woman,  who  by  her  friends  is  con- 
sidered specially  superior  to  such 
weakness — an  example  of  self-for- 
getting cheerfulness,  and  all  the 
qualities  which  inspire  confidence 
and  reliance — knows  it,  through  the 
inner  conflict  and  resolute  mastery 
by  which  alone  she  has  overcome 
temptation.    We    have    dwelt  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  where 
there  has  apparently  been  no  con- 
flict, for  the  double  purpose   of 
urging  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
as  a  plea  for  greater  tenderness  of 
toleration  than  it  is  easy  to  give  to 
habits  at  once  so  irritating  and  so 
repelling;  and  also  as  it  furnishes 
an  argument  for  a  more  thorough 
training  of  the  intellect  and  reason- 
ing faculties,  more  systematic  infu- 
sion of  vigour  and  self-discipline, 
than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to 
women. 
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MB   GLADSTONE  AND  DISESTABLISHMENT. 


The  time  is  rapidly  approaching, 
when  it  will  be  decided  whether 
the  year  1869  shall  constitute  an 
era  in  the  history  of  England.  By 
employing  the  word  '*  (Usestablish- 
ment,"  by  making  it  the  pivot  for 
rallying  the  Liberal  party,  by  ren- 
dering it  the  centre  of  the  policy 
of  that  party,  Mr  Gladstone  has 
brought  forward  a  question  than 
which  none  can  more  profoundly 
affect  the  fortunes  and  the  future 
of  the  nation.  Let  no  one  indulge 
in  the  illusion  that  disestablish- 
ment, as  raised  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
is  a  purely  Irish  affair,  a  local 
measure  aiming  at  the  conciliation 
of  a  disturbed  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, an  act  which  can  have  local 
consequences  only,  and  which, 
therefore,  need  not  trouble  the  se- 
renity of  busy,  hard-working  Eng- 
lishmen. It  is  said  that  England 
looks  on  this  Irish  Church  question 
with  indifference,  that  she  feek 
that  Ireland  has  fallen  into  a  wrong 
state  on  Church  matters,  but  that 
the  Government  will  set  aU  right, 
with  more  or  less  wisdom,  without 
touching  any  vital  interest  of  the 
whole  empire.  No  mistake  could 
be  more  serious  or  more  complete. 
First  principles  on  the  essential 
elements  of  national  life  are  at 
stake  in  this  matter.  The  Irish 
Church,  now  that  Mr  Gladstone 
has  distinctly  raised  the  issue  of 
disestablishment,  cannot  be  touch- 
ed without  directing  every  eye  to 
the  foundation  of  modem  society. 
It  is  not  a  local  religious  broil 
which  has  to  be  healed ;  it  is  a  re- 
construction of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  of  the  English  people 
which  Mr  Gladstone  proposes  to 
the  English  Parliament  Disestab^ 
lishment  is  a  word  of  no  purely 
local  significance.  If  the  Church  is 
established  in  Ireland,  so  is  it  also 
in  England.  If  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  no  right  to  exist  in  Ire- 
land, reasons  must  be  given    for 


this  judgment,  which  are  capable, 
nay,  which  certainly  will  bring  that 
Church's    continued    existence   in 
England  to  the  bar  of  a  public  tiiaL 
Before  a  decree  of  disestablishment 
in  Ireland  can  be  pronounced,  the 
questions — ^What  is  the  Church  of 
England)  in  what  name  and  by 
what   right   does   it   exist  here) 
what  principles  of  public  policy 
gave  it  birth,  and  have  entwined  it 
with  the  inward  life,  not  only  of 
every  social  oiganism,  but  we  might 
almost  say,  of  every  household  in 
the  country  1 — ^these  questions,  we 
say,  must  infallibly  be  answered 
before  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  can  be  enacted.    To 
say  that  the  Church  of  England,  in 
England,  is  outside  of  the  contest — 
that  there  is  no  agitation  to  over- 
throw her — that,  whatever  may  be 
done  in  Ireland,  there  cannot  be 
any  recoil  of  any  importance  in 
England — ^is  pure  folly.    The  right 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  exist 
is  involved  in  every  word  of  the  dis- 
cussion. The  very  question — ^What 
is   disestablishment?    what  effect 
will  it  have  on  the  future  relations 
of  the  disestablished  Protestants) 
compels  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
its  constituent  principles. 

It  is  Mr  Ghuistoue*8  doing.  If 
the  country  is  now  forced  to  ask 
itself — Shall  we  have  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  future?  it  is  Mr 
Gladstone  who  has  put  the  ques- 
tion in  words  which  cannot  be 
evaded.  If  England,  at  a  period  of 
profound  internal  peace,  and  with 
reference  solely  to  a  discontent 
amongst  a  portion  of  her  people, 
which,  as  all  parties  universally 
allow,  has  not  been  created  by  the 
Irish  Church,  and  wiU  not  be  cured 
by  its  destruction — ^if  England  is 
compelled  to  put  to  henielf  the 
strange  inquiry  whether  she  shall 
proceed  to  make  a  revolution  sub- 
versive in  effect  of  almost  every 
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practice  and  institntion  of  her 
past  history,  it  is  Mr  Gladstone, 
and  Mr  Gladstone  alone,  who  has 
thmst  her  into  this  position.  It  was 
he  who  sonnded  the  word  disestab- 
lishment ;  and  if  the  Reyolution  is 
enacted,  to  him  and  to  him  alone 
most  belong  the  merit  or  demerit. 
This  word  found  an  echo,  it  is  tme, 
all  over  the  Eadical  ranks,  and  has 
accomplished  the  end  aimed  at  by 
winning  a  great  majority  at  the 
elections;  but  what  the  moltitadin- 
ons  voters  meant  by  disestablish- 
ment^ what  specific  conception  they 
had  formed  of  the  natare  of  this  act, 
what  they  understood  themselves 
to  bo  doing  when  they  voted  for 
Mr  Gladstone  and  disestablishment, 
are  matters  on  which,  as  yet,  no 
light  has  been  given. 

We  must  turn,  then,  to  the  utterer 
of  this  now  famous  word.  What 
did  Mr  Gladstone  mean  by  it  1  Had 
he  formed  to  himself  a  definite  no- 
tion of  the  precise  thing  to  be  done 
in  disestablishing,  and  of  the  ex- 
act effects  which  it  would  produce 
on  the  Protestant  Episcopsdians  of 
Ireland  1  We  believe  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  and  the  disbelief  is  not 
confined  to  ourselves.  Mr  Glad- 
atone  has  not  shown  the  slightest 
symptom  of  having  grasped  the 
sense  of  the  word  which  he  has 
made  the  watchword  of  his  policy. 
He  has  been  wafted  into  power  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave  raised  by  the 
blast  of  this  sonorous  word.  Have 
he  or  his  followers  ever  known 
what  it  is  to  disestablish  such  a 
society  as  the  Church  of  England  ? 
We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
Mr  Gladstone  never  thought  out 
what  this  expression  implied,  what 
would  be  its  range  of  action,  what 
deeds  it  would  compel  him  to  per- 
form, and  to  what  state  it  would  re- 
duce the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
of  Ireland.  He  thought  of  the  Epis- 
copal Churches  of  Canada  and  Ame- 
rica— probably  also  of  the  Colonial 
Churches — ^without  analysing  the 
jumble  of  their  present  position : 
and  then  he  paraded  before  his 
imagination  some  vague  picture  of 


a  something  which  he  supposed  to 
be  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  which 
he  complacently  fancied  he  was 
presenting  with  the  precious  gift 
of  liberty.  This  vision  he  endowed 
with  form  and  substance ;  he  placed 
it  as  a  living  organised  being  before 
his  eyes,  and  supposed  that  his  own 
part  of  the  transaction  was  not  to 
create — ^far  from  it — but  to  instal 
in  independence  and  true  Church 
freedom  his  pre-existing  social  per- 
sonality. As  for  his  followers,  their 
condition  of  mind  is  yet' more  ob- 
vious. Their  sole  feeling  was  that 
the  time  w&s  come  for  dealing  in 
earnest  with  the  problem  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  kind  of  action 
to  be  applied  they  left  to  the  selec- 
tion of  their  political  chief.  They 
pronounced,  indeed,  against  Lord 
Russell's  plan  of  levelling  up — that 
is,  of  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
endowment  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  so  far  establishing  it  in  Ire- 
land: at  least  the  most  vigorous 
and  decided  portion  of  the  Kadical 
host,  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  were  resolved  to  give 
no  money  to  Popery.  Whether 
they  were  equally  unwilling  to  give 
assistance  to  that  hated  institution 
still  more  effectual  than  money,  we 
shall  consider  presently.  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  found  them  a  word  :  its 
interpretation  they  left  to  him; 
for  themselves  it  expressed  in  a 
general  way  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing the  Catholics  and  Episcopalians 
upon  terms  of  equality  in  Ireland. 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  desire  the 
abolition  of  all  connection  between 
Church  and  State  throughout  all 
the  British  dominions ;  but  they 
are  relatively  few  amongst  the  mass 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  followers.  But 
they  have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing what  they  mean.  No  State 
Church  anywhere;  no  Church  of 
England  any  more,— that  is  what 
these  men  pant  for,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  not  be  rebutted  by  any 
difficulties  resulting  from  disestab- 
lishment They  are  willing  that  all 
Episcopalians  in  England  and  Ire- 
land should  be  stripped  of  every 
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link  wbich  binds  them  together 
into  societies,  if  only  they  can 
achieve  the  indifference  of  the 
State — of  the  collective  nation — for 
all  religions.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
these  tnen,  though  entirely  to  be 
relied  upon  by  Mr  Qladstone  for 
following  him  to  whatever  lengths 
his  impulses  may  carry  him,  are  few. 
The  majority  made  Mr  Qladstone 
Prime-Minister,  but  their  only  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Irish  Church  mast 
be  dealt  with,  though  how,  by  what 
process,  this  end  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, they  leave  to  Mr  Qlad- 
stone to  propound.  To  what  ex- 
tent these  persons  can  be  trusted 
by  Mr  Qladstone,  time  alone  will 
reveaL 

The  thinking,  then,  has  not  been 
done  either  by  chief  or  followers ; 
but  it  must  be  done  and  will  be 
done  by  the  country  before  this 
great  revolution  can  be  achieved. 
DiBestablishment  has  been  pro- 
nounced for  the  first  time  in  her 
hbtory  by  the  rulers  of  England. 
8he  will  demand,  when  so  vast  an 
interest  is  at  stake,  to  learn  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  this  great 
word.  Mr  Qladstone  has  uttered 
but  has  not  explained  it  He  must 
be  held  to  the  word,  for  it  is  the 
foundation  of  his  leadership  of  the 
State ;  and  if  he  has  neglected  to 
explain  its  sense,  the  task  of  think- 
ing it  out  must  be  carried  through 
by  others. 

What,  then,  is  disestablishment  t 
To  establish  a  Church  is  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  State,  to  procure 
its  official  recognition,  to  obtain 
for  it  public  endowment  from  the 
State,  or  by  sanction  of  the  State. 
To  disestablish  a  Church  is  to 
break  this  connection  —  to  se- 
parate the  Church  entirely  from 
the  State,  to  place  it  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  purely  voluntary  society, 
such  as  an  academy  or  a  club,  to 
withdraw  the  State  from  all  concern 
with  its  affairs,  and  to  put  an 
end,  not  to  all  enjoyment  of  en- 
dowments by  the  Church,  but  to  its 
participation  in  every  kind  of  fund 
continuously    derived    from     the 


State.  Upon  disestablishment  the 
Church,  if  not  dissolved  by  the  act, 
becomes  a  voluntary  association, 
examples  of  which  are  furnished 
by  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  and 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  other 
institutions  of  like  nature.  Di»- 
establishment,  however,  does  not 
absolutely  shut  out  all  interference 
of  the  State  from  a  Free  Church's 
affairs,  as  many  erroneously  sup- 
pose. The  State  may  not  manage 
or  direct  the  Church's  administra- 
tion, but  the  relations  which  it 
creates  amongst  its  members  fall 
under  the  law  of  contracts,  and  the 
civil  tribunals  of  every  country  are 
the  ultimate  interpreters  and  en- 
forcers of  all  contracts,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil.  Disestab- 
lishment, then,  repeals  every  law 
which  the  State  has  enacted  re- 
specting the  administration  of  the 
Church  :  the  State  withdraws  ab- 
solutely 80  far,  and  thenceforward 
knows  no  more  of  the  Church  than 
it  does  of  any  dub  or  other  private 
€ociety  in  the  land. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
oess  of  disestablishment,  is  this  the 
act,  we  ask,  which  Mr  Qladstone 
intends  that  the  State  shall  per- 
form? Is  this  his  interpretation 
of  religious  equality  t  Does  he 
mean  that  the  State  shall  stand  in 
the  same  identical  relation  towards 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians  as  it 
now  bears  towaids  Roman  Catho- 
licsif  that4t  shall  be  as  absolutely 
unconnected  with  them — shall  be, 
as  State,  as  profoundly  ignorant  of 
their  proceedings,  as  totally  absent 
from  all  their  affairs — as  it  is  from 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  f  If 
such  be  Mr  Gladstone's  meaning — 
and  he  can  have  none  other,  unless 
he  has  been  trifling  with  language, 
and  using  a  sonorous  word  with  no 
particular  sense — then  we  say  to 
him  that  he  has  undertaken  to  per- 
form an  impossibility,  unless  at  the 
same  time  he  destroys  the  Church 
of  England  in  England.  He  cannot 
disestablish  in  Ireland,  do  what  he 
will,  unless  he  also  disestablishes 
in  England.    He  cannot  withdraw 
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the  State  from  the  Irish  Protestants 
unless  be  equally  withdraws  it  from 
the  Protestants  of  England.     He 
cannot  annihilate  the  State  Church 
in  Ireland  except  by  giving  a  mor- 
tal stab  to  the  whole  Church  of 
England  all  over  the  Empire.    The 
tbin^  is  not  to  be  done,  and  here  is 
our  proof  of  the  assertion.   It  turns 
on  a  fact,  little  understood  at  the 
present  day,  but  which  is  of  im- 
mense significance  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Parliament  bears  a  double  charac- 
ter towards  that  Church.    First  of 
all,  it  is  the  State — the  nation,  so  to 
say — in  its  collective  capacity,  in- 
dependently of  all  religious  action. 
Bnt  the  Parliament  is   also    the 
Liegislature  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, its  government  and  its  only 
government,  the  maker  of  its  laws, 
the  centre  of  its  administration  (for 
the  Crown  is  only  apart  of  the  State), 
the  framer  of  its  rules,  the  only 
sonrce  from  which  new  measures 
required  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
society  which  lasts  through  ages 
can  emanate^  What  other  Churches 
seek  from  their  respective  legisla- 
tares  or  governments — the  Roman 
Catholics  from  Rome,  the  Kirks  of 
Scotland  from  their  several  Assem- 
blies, the  Wesleyans    from    their 
Conference — ^the  Church  of  Eng- 
land naturally  and    of   necessity 
seeks  and  must  obtain  from  Parlia- 
ment   Theories  on  the  distinction 
between  Church  and  State  have  no 
place  here.     Practically,  and  as  a 
matter  of  actual  necessity,  when- 
ever the  Church  of  England  requires 
something  from  its  legislature  or  its 
government,  it  must  have  recourse 
to  Parliament,  for  that  is  the  only 
body  which  can  make  laws  or  regu- 
lations for  that  Church.    Now  let 
us  suppose  that  Mr  Gladstone  has 
worked  his  will  to  even  beyond  his 
heart's  desire.  Let  us  imagine  that 
his  friends  of  the  Liberation  Society 
have  pushed  him  on  to  deprive  the 
Irish  Episcopalians  of  every  shilling 
of  title  and  endowment,  and  that 
he  has  stripped  them  of  all  recogni- 
tion by  the  courts  of  law,  and  of 


every  ecclesiastical  title  to  bind 
them  together,  and  has  reduced 
them  to  a  mass  of  unassociated 
and  unconnected  individuals.  They 
have  lost  their  endowments,  their 
distribution  into  parishes,  their  offi- 
cial connection  with  their  clergy- 
men, their  rights  to  being  married 
by  their  rectors  or  being  buried  in 
th&  old  churchyards,  but  they  have 
not  lost  their  religion.  They  were 
Church  of  England  men  before  dis- 
establishment; they  are  just  as  much 
Church  of  England  men  after,  as 
individuals.  They  meet  together 
on  the  morrow  of  disestablisment, 
they  declare  themselves  each  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, they  group  themselves  into 
congregations,  and  they  pronounce 
the  totality  of  these  congregations 
to  be  the  Church  of  England  in 
Ireland. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  of  these 
Irish  Protestant  Episcopalians  to- 
wards the  Church  of  England,  the 
real  Church  of  England  established 
by  law  in  England?  Are  they 
members  of  that  Church  or  not? 
They  have  declared  themselves  to 
be  members,  and  they  have  chosen 
clergymen  ordained  in  that  Church 
who  have  bound  themselves  by  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  that 
Church.  Will  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  repudiate  them?  Will  the 
Parliament,  the  legislature  and  gov- 
ernment of  that  Church,  say  to  them, 
"  You  do  not  belong  to  us  "  ?  Will 
the  Parliament  declare  that  there 
cannot  be  any  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  that  parti- 
cular piece  of  land  called  Ireland  ? 
Will  it  say  to  a  body  of  English- 
men about  to  settle  in  Connemara 
and  to  take  their  clergymen  with 
them,  '*You,  one  and  all  of  you, 
clergymen  and  laymen,  shall  cease 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  soon  as  you  have  crossed 
the  Irish  Channel "  ?  And  who  ia 
to  say  this  ?  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land herself,  through  her  legisla- 
ture, through  her  government.  It 
is  she  herself  who  will  renounce 
and  expel  her  own  people.    Was 
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ever  such  a  thing  heard  of  amongst 
men!  Parliament,  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, directly  or  indirectly  possesses 
members  in  India  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  in  endless 
other  places,  and  has  given  them 
chief  officers  or  bishops,  and  sends 
out  perpetual  supplies  of  deigymen 
to  provide  for  their  social  wants, 
and  exercises  discipline  over  those 
clergymen,  and  compels  them  to 
conform  to  every  regulation  laid 
down  by  itself  (the  Parliament)  as 
to  the  teaching  and  worship  to  be 
administered  to  those  foreign  con- 
gregations. Is  Ireland  to  be  the 
one  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  of  which  the  Parliament, 
the  (jhurch  of  England  herself  by 
her  legislature,  shall  say,  *'No  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England 
here  1 "  The  very  civil  courts  and 
tribunals  of  Ireland  would  put  such 
an  unnatural,  such  an  unheard-of 
mother  to  shame,  by  declaring  that 
the  Irish  Protestants  by  agreeing 
to  set  up  the  relationship  of  Church 
of  England  men  amongst  each  other, 
and  engaging  Church  of  England 
clergymen  to  minister  to  them  as 
such,  have  entered  into  a  legal  con- 
tract, and  must,  on  grounds  of  pure 
civil  legality,  observe  every  law  and 
rule,  every  article  of  the  creed, 
every  detail  of  the  worship,  every 
formula  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Does  Mr  Gladstone 
intend  to  prohibit  the  courts  of 
law  to  take  notice  of  such  a  con- 
tract ?  Is  membership  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  law  of  England  to  be  in  Ireland 
an  immoral,  an  illegal,  a  prohibited 
contract  ?  Is  it  to  be  declared  as 
illegal  as  a  bet,  as  contrary  to  pub- 
lic policy  as  slavery  1  Would  hu- 
manity listen  for  an  instant  to  a 
proposition  so  outrageous,  so  im- 
possible, so  ridiculous  ?  Would  it 
suffer  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities 
to  be  enacted  into  law  f 

The  thing  is  impossible.  Eng- 
lishmen cannot  be  prevented  from 
being  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in    whatever  land    they 


may  dwell,  least  of  all  within  the 
territory  of  the  British  nation  : 
and  where  the  members  of  the 
Church  are  exercising  their  mem- 
bership, there  the  Church  itself  i& 
And  now  what  shall  we  say  of 
establishment  in  their  easel  Are 
they  established  or  not?  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  established,  aa 
truly  and  really  established  as 
every  Churchman  in  England  it- 
self. They  are  not  established 
with  parish  churches,  and  tithes, 
and  public  endowments ;  but  they 
are  part  and  parcel  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  over  against  all 
other  religious  associations,  they 
are  the  State  Church.  Mr  Glad- 
stone will  not  have  disestablished 
them,  because  he  could  not  To 
accomplish  that  purpose  he  must 
root  up  the  Church  of  England 
herself,  and  then,  of  course,  along 
with  the  society,  all  membership 
of  it  will  have  been  destroyed  If 
he  does  not  shrink  from  such  an 
attempt,  aU  we  say  is,  let  him  try  it. 
But  we  shall  be  met  with  the 
objection  that  political  equality  is 
the  right  of  every  Englishman, 
and  that  it  imperatively  demands 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Ireland.  Granting 
that  the  deed  is  possible — and  we 
have  shown  that  it  is  not— rwe 
answer  that  this  plea  of  political 
equality  holds  good  in  England 
quite  as  much  as  in  Ireland.  If 
an  Established  Church  is  a  breach 
of  political  equidity,  the  Noncom- 
formists  of  every  kind  have  as 
much  right  to  complain  as  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Such 
a  charge  attacks  the  principle  it- 
self of  an  Established  Church,  and 
not  merely  its  application  to  a  par- 
ticular country.  No  doubt  there 
are  Dissenters  who  proclaim  that 
the  State  can  never  connect  itself 
with  any  one  form  of  religion, 
without  aoing  violence  to  religious 
equality.  We  have  already  dealt 
with  this  doctrine  in  a  preceding 
number  (October  1868),  and  we 
need  not  repeat  here  what  we  said 
then.    But  we  do  say  this  now  to 
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the   Homan  Catholics^   that    this 
objection  of   religions   inequality 
against  a  State  Church  comes  with 
ain^nlarly  bed  grace  from  them. 
The  Boman  Catholics  are  the  one 
reli^^ns  community  in  Christen- 
dom who  emphatically  preach  re- 
li^ous  inequidity,  who  will  never, 
if  they  can  help  it,  tolerate  religi- 
ons equality  in  any  form.     The 
Church    of   England   is   a   State 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
a  Church-State ;   and  vast  indeed 
la  the  difference  to  the  interests 
of   r«Jigious  freedom   and   religi- 
ous equality.    The  theory  of  the 
Church    of   England    places    the 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  the   whole 
nation  ;  the  theory  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  swallows  up  the  nation 
into  the  Church,  and  places  both 
under   the  government  of  priests. 
In  the  past,  Rome  put  her  foot 
on  all  secular   sovereignties,   and 
taught  and  acted  upon  the  doctrine 
that  to  be  a  bad  Churchman  was 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  State,  and  to 
merit  the  penalties  of  treason.    In 
the  present,  she  proclaims  with  un- 
broken consistency  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  State,  in  some  local- 
ity at  least,  is  necessary  for  the 
existence    of    the    Church;    and 
Archbishop    Manning  vehemently 
preaches  that  the  appropriation  of 
a  portion  of  Italy  to  priests  is  the 
palladium  of  the  Church's  safety. 
Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
no  other  form  of  religion  was  suf- 
fered at  Rome   but   the   Roman. 
Let  the  Liberation  Society  hold 
sittings  at  Rome ;  it  would  be  an  in- 
teresting experiment  to  learn  what 
treatment  they  would  receive.    The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  denounce  Estab- 
lished Churches :  according  to  the 
creed  of  Rome,  it  is  temporal  sove- 
reignties which  have  to  ask  for  per- 
mission to  exist    It  is  not,  it  cannot 
be  the  principle  of  the  identity  of 
Church  and  State  which  offends  them 
in  Ireland,  for  that  principle  is  their 
own.    In  clamouring  for  disestab- 
lishment, the  one  thing  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  present  to  their  thoughts 


is  to  assort  the  essential  separa- 
tion of  the  State  from  the  Church. 
They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  their  allies  who  cry 
that  the  State  must  never  know 
any  difference  between  religions, 
^must  never  lend  the  temporal  arm 
to  any  religion  as  the  true  one, 
must  relegate  priests  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Spirit,  and  banish 
them,  as  Churchmen,  from  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  Religious 
equality  is  the  right  doctrine  when 
the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  shiver 
and  shatter  Protestants  to  atoms, 
and  to  leave  a  vast,  compact,  and 
foreign  organisation  dominant  in 
their  midst ;  but  religious  equality 
would  be  a  damnable  heresy  in  the 
Papal  States  when  it  demanded 
that  all  forms  of  religious  opinion 
and  or^isation  should  enjoy 
equal  privilege  and  recognition  in 
the  State. 

We  see,  then,  that  so  long  as 
the  Church  of  England  subsists  in 
England  its  real  disestablishment 
in  Ireland  is  simply  impossible. 
It  may  lose  the  parish  and  the 
parish  church,  the  glebe,  and  the 
tithes;  but  it  will  continue  as  a 
congregation,  as  a  body  of  Church 
of  England  men  living  together  in 
Church  association,  and  it  will  bring 
in  the  State  into  every  town  or 
village  in  which  they  dwell,  and 
will  be  niled  exclusively  by  the 
State  in  all  Church  matters  as  fully 
as  it  is  now.  It  will  not  lose  its 
bishopa  The  congregations  will  ac- 
cept the  present  bishops ;  and,  like 
the  other  clergy,  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England.  As  to 
their  successors  in  the  future,  Mr 
Gladstone  may  prevent  by  law  their 
appointment  by  the  Crown";  but 
the  essence  of  Establishment  does 
not  consist  in  the  nomination  of 
bishops  by  the  Crown.  There  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  Establishment,  that  as  the  no- 
mination to  parochial  cures  is 
largely  vested  in  the  hands  of 
private  patrons,  the  nomination  of 
bishops  should  be  vested  in  eleo* 
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ton  chosen  by  the  congregations. 
The  mode  of  appointing  bishops  is 
purely  an  incident  of  detail :  the 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  turn  on  this  par- 
ticular process.  In  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  word  the  Irish  Church  will 
be  as  established  as  ever,  however 
much  it  may  be  disendowed.  Mr 
Gladstone  may  easily  disconnect  it 
from  the  tribunals  which  now  judge 
ecclesiastical  causes,  but  he  will 
gain  nothing  whatever  by  such  an 
act  The  Church  in  Ireland  will 
simply  come  under  the  Courts  of 
Equity  instead  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council;  and 
it  is  utterly  immaterial  to  the 
nature  and  essence  of  a  Church 
by  what  particular  civil  court  its 
laws  may  be  enforced.  The  Judi- 
cial Committee  itself  is  a  very  re- 
cent innovation.  Within  the  me- 
mory of  this  generation  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  Court  of  Delegates,  com- 
posed of  members  nominated  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  for 
each  occasion ;  and  any  layman 
whatever,  whether  lay  judges  or 
others,  might  be  chosen  to  try 
any  ecclesiastical  suit,  and  deter- 
mine what  was  and  what  was  not 
permissible  doctrine  within  the 
Church  of  England.  Kor  will  the 
principle  of  establishment  be  in 
any  way  injured  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Courts  of  Equity 
will  judge  on  a  contract  by  consent 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  instead  of  upon  the  pre- 
sent status  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land. Establishment  has  its  root 
in  the  very  vitals  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  inseparable  from  its 
essence,  because  it  lies  at  its  very 
centre;in  the  essential  and  dominant 
fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
the  State's  Church,  that  its  laws  and 
its  formularies  rest  on  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  State,  that  Parliament 
is  its  Legislature,  and  that  it  is 
nothing  else  but  what  Parliament 
has  made  it,  or  will  make  it  in  the 
future.  Establishment  is  present 
wherever  there  is  a  congregation  of 


Christian  men  associated  together 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  very  excusable 
if  dergymen  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Church  of 
England;  but  Mr  Qladstone  is  a 
professional  statesman,  and  if  he 
has  recklessly  meddled  with  a 
vast  question  with  whose  real 
character  he  is  unacquainted,  he 
will  have  to  thank  his  own  neglect 
only  for  the  consequences. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  three  courses 
open  to  him.  The  fourth  —  real, 
effective,  direct  disestablishment — 
lies  beyond  his  reach.  First,  he 
may  reform  and  re -arrange  the 
Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  Se- 
condly, he  may  carry  out  what  he 
calls  disestablishment  by  simply 
repealing  all  laws  now  existent 
about  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
totally  disendow  it  at  the  same  time. 
Thirdly,  he  may  go  on  with  the  first 
part  of  this  process,  but  combine 
with  it  partial  disendowment  only. 
With  respect  to  the  first  course, 
he  has  committed  himself  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  Resolu- 
tion which  it  passed,  in  sound  at 
least,  to  its  direct  contradictory. 
The  House  resolved  to  disestablish, 
in  contradiction  to  remodelling. 
What  it  meant  by  disestablishment, 
it  has  left  Mr  Gladstone  to  explain 
hereafter.  The  second  course  has 
been  decidedly  and  peremptorily 
condemned  by  the  whole  country. 
It  is  universally  rejected  by  pubUc 
opinion  :  Mr  Gladstone  has  dis- 
tinctly announced  his  intention 
not  to  adopt  it.  The  nation,  in 
very  unmistakable  terms,  has  repel- 
led such  an  outrage  as  the  confis- 
cation of  every  endowment  which 
Protestant  benefactors  had  con- 
fered  on  the  Church  of  England 
in  Ireland.  Even  the  Catholics 
dare  not  put  forward  so  barefaced 
a  demand.  Hence  Mr  Gladstone, 
of  necessity,  must  fall  back  on 
the  third  course  :  he  must  disestab- 
lish, as  he  constructs  the  phrase,  and 
partially  disendow  :  he  must  reserve 
a  portion  of  the  endowments  for 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  which, 
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according  to  his  ideas,  be  will  have 
disestablished. 

Let   us  consider   this  position. 
The  endowments  of  the  Church  are 
now  divided  into  two  funds  :  one 
unreservedly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Parliament ;  the  other  to  be  ap- 
propriated   to    the    disestablished 
Protestants.     The   first   of   these 
funds — ^the  surplus,  as  it  is  often 
called — is  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  Protestants,  not  because  they 
poaaeaa  means  in  excess  of  their 
wants,  nor  because  they  are  guilty 
of  having  abused  these  means  ;  but 
solely  because  they  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  and  were  diverted 
to  Protestant  uses  by  the  conquer- 
ing might  of  England.     But  this 
reason,  if  valid  for  any  purpose, 
has  restoration  for  its  logical  and 
natural  consequence.  If  these  funds 
have  been  wrongfully  taken  away 
by  violence,  then  why  not  restore 
them  to  those  who  were  unjustly 
robbed  of  them  1    But  to  this,  the 
only  logical  and  justifiable  course, 
two  disisentients  oppose  an  insur- 
mountable resistance.     The  party 
which  represents  itself  as  plundered 
refuses  to  accept  the  proffered  re- 
turn of  the  spoils.    The   Roman 
Catholics  decline  to  receive  back 
the  endowments  taken  away  from 
their  predecessors.    It  is  impossible 
to  withhold  the  tribute  of  admirar 
tion  to  their  statesmanship.    They 
prefer  freedom  of  action  to  money. 
Thanks  to  the  political  blindness  of 
most  English  Liberals,  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  acquired  in  Ireland 
a  position  which  is  unexampled  in 
ancient  and  modem  Europe.   They 
have  released  themselves  from  every 
kind  of  control  from  the  temporid 
power — a  position  which  our  own 
Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  freemen 
who  knew  how  to  be  members  of  a 
Church  and  yet  preserve  their  lib- 
erty, refused  to  the  chiefs  of  their 
own  communion,  and  which  every 
Catholic  State  in  the  world  now  pro- 
nounces to  be  intolerable.    That 
position  has  been  granted  to  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  it 
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is  accepted  by  Mr  Gladstone  as 
a  basis  for  further  legislation  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Catho- 
lics know  well  that  to  accept 
the  endowments  would  inevitably 
entail  a  concordat.  No  possible 
plea  could  then  avail  them  to  refuse 
limitations  on  the  employment  of 
public  funds,  which  Roman  Catholic 
States  have  everywhere  found  indis- 
pensable for  the  protection  of  civil 
liberty.  Securities  which  Catholic 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and  now 
even  Spain,  have  felt  to  be  due  to 
their  peoples  for  their  religious  and 
civil  safety,  England  must  inevita- 
bly have  demanded  of  an  endowed 
Catholic  Church  :  and  exemption 
from  such  securities  that  Church 
thinks  to  be  more  favourable  to  its 
interest  in  that  country  than  the 
acquisition  of  an  endowment.  It 
declines,  therefore,  the  restoration 
of  its  alienated  endowments. 

A  large  body  of  Protestants  sup- 
ports them  in  this  refusal.  Pro- 
testant bigotry  will  not  touch  the 
unclean  thing.  The  stronghold  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Irish  Church, 
Protestant  Dissent,  swells  with  in- 
herited dislike  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. For  them  it  is  still  the  ac- 
cursed thing :  to  give  it  money 
would  be  to  partake  in  the  abomi- 
nation. They  are  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  Catholics  quiet, 
or  from  a  desire  to  rescind  a  wrong 
act  performed  by  the  nation,  to  take 
away  these  funds  from  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians;  but  they  stop 
half-way.  Nothing  will  persuade 
them  to  do  more  than  half  the  act. 
With  their  eyes  open,  they  prefer  to 
support  the  Catholic  policy.  They 
had  rather  throw  statesmanship 
overboard  than  give  pain  to  a  dar- 
ling prejudice.  Hence  they  legislate 
in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
feelings  of  the  sixteenth.  What 
matters  it  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  strengthened,  and  gain  power 
against  every  denomination  of  Pro- 
testants, and  are  enabled  to  press 
on  their  broken  fragments  with  the 
weight  of  an  enormous  organisation, 
strong  with  territorial   influence, 
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with  foreign  power,  with  funds  ga- 
thered from  every  region,  with 
ancient  tradition,  with  the  prestige 
of  the  longest  duration  of  which 
the  world  can  boast,  with  ideas 
whose  influence  the  boasted  strength 
of  modem  intellect  has  been  unable 
to  subdue — what  matters  the  shiver- 
ing of  the  national  Church  to  pieces 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  force,  so 
long  as  Protestant  purism  does  not 
defile  its  fingers  by  giving  money  to 
Roman  Catholics?  We  do  Mr 
Gladstone  the  justice  of  believing, 
that  if  he  could  follow  his  own 
counsel,  this  surplus  would  be  of- 
fered to  the  Romanists ;  and  if  the 
offer  was  actually  made,  we  are  far 
from  disbelieving  that  the  Catholics 
would  reflect  a  little  before  they 
rejected  it 

But    his    followers    have  ruled 
otherwise,  and  this  surplus  will  not 
be  restored  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  no  other  spiritual  body 
left  to  whom  it  can  be  given  ;  and 
it  must  therefore  be  applied  to  pur- 
pose not    spiritual.     Our  limits 
forbid  us  from  discussing  this  ques- 
tion on  this  occasion.    Let  it  suffice 
to  say,  in  the  powerful  words  of  the 
Provost  of  Oriel,  in   his  sermon 
preached  on  Advent  Sunday  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  : — "  May 
the  State  appropriate,  alienate,  dis- 
pose of  these  endowments  at  her 
pleasure)     May  she  do  so  nest 
year,  or  ten  years  hence,  or  three 
hundred  years  hence, — so  long  as 
the  need  and  the  uses  of  these  en- 
dowments are  what  they  are,  and 
as  good  as  they  were,  and  as  ac- 
cordant as  ever  with  the  benevolent 
designs  of  the  founders  ?    So  long 
as  the  same  needs  and  interests 
shall  remain,  for  the  State  to  alien- 
ate these  endowments  would  be 
simply  a  confiscation  and  a  wrong, 
for  which  Holy  Scripture  has  used 
the  expression, '  robbing  God  "'  !  ! 
The  State  is  certainly  the  trustee  of 
these  endowments  :   we  will  not 
quarrel  with  those  who  affirm  that 
it  has  become  the  proprietor  by  gift. 
But  so  long  as  the  purpose  for  which 
these  endowments  were  given  re- 


mains as  real,  as  urgent  as  ever ;  so 
long  as  the  members  of  the  State 
need  religion,  its  ministrations,  its 
comforts,  its  ennobling  and  civilis- 
ing uses — ^so  long  does  the  moral  ob- 
ligation lie  on  the  State  not  to  divert 
them  to  other  ends.    The  State  may 
not  be  assailing  the  foundations  of 
property,  or  dealing  with  what  b  not 
its  own ;  but  it  will  be  robbing  it- 
self, its  children,  the  subjects  whose 
highest  interests  are  committed  to 
its  care.   At  the  present  hour  it  has 
a  spiritual  fund,  undeniably  accom- 
plishing spiritual  benefits,  even  if 
only  amongst  a  narrow  portion  of 
the  Irish  community.    If  the  en- 
dowments are  bestowed  on  Roman 
Catholics,  their  destination,  their 
value,  will  still  be  spiritual     But 
the  refusal    of    the   Catholics    to 
receive  them  back  does  not  alter 
their  spiritual  character,  or  dimin- 
ish by  one  iota  the  general  duty 
of  the  State  not  to  divert  them 
from    their  spiritual    uses  —  uses 
which  Ireland  requires  as  undeni- 
ably as  ever.    In  real  truth,  it  is 
the  Parliament  who  is  the  trustee, 
and  the  nation,  the  Irish  nation, 
the  proprietor  of  these  funds.    For 
a  Parliament  to  devote  them  to 
secular  objects  is  to  commit  a  cruel 
and  severe  wrong  to  the  State.    It 
may  not  be  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  property,  but  it  is  an  in- 
jury to  civilisation;  and,  as  Provost 
Hawkins  so  vigorously  expresses  it, 
it  is  to  rob  God. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  endowment — the  por- 
tion which  Mr  Gladstone  proposes 
to  reserve  for  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians. A  part  of  this  fund  he 
appropriates  as  compensation  to 
the  clergy  who  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived this  remuneration  for  their 
labours.  He  will  not  encounter 
any  difficulty  from  their  life-estates. 
The  bishops  and  rectors  of  the  Irish 
Church  are  definite  persons;  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  declare 
that  bishops  and  clergymen  with 
definite  names  shall  receive  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  the  same 
stipends  as  they  now  enjoy.  Money 
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can  be  assigned  to  individual  men 
by  name ;  bat  if  the  recipient  is  to 
be   a  corporation  or  society,  that 
corporation  mast  be  defined.    Mr 
Gladstone's  Bill  must  declare  what 
is  the  body  that  he  endowa    For- 
midable indeed  ia  the  task  which 
Mr   Gladstone  has   here  imposed 
upon  himself.    He  must  with  the 
same   breath  disestablish  and  en- 
dow ;  he  must  destroy  and  he  must 
create  at  the  same  moment    He 
has  not  as  yet  told  the  world  what 
he    means    by    disestablishment; 
hence  we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to 
the  state  of  the  disestablished,  and 
the  process  of  their  re-endowment. 
Probability  suggests  the  belief  that 
he  intends  the  Irish  Church  to  die 
as  a  State  Church,  and  to  rise  again 
as  a  Voluntary  Church.    It  is  to 
nae  from  its  own  ashes;  but  by 
what  process  of  generation  ?  Where 
is  the  difficulty  T  many  reply.    Did 
not  the  Churches  of  America  and 
of  Canada  constitute  themselves  on 
the  Voluntary  principle  with  per- 
fect ease?     They  did,  doubtless; 
bat  the  ecclesiastical  world  is  not 
now  what  it  was  then.    Since  the 
time  when  those  Churches  were 
formed    the    foundations    of    the 
Church  of  England  have  been  up- 
heaved by  violence,  and  the  very 
keystone  of  the  whole  edifice — its 
Protestantism  —  is  fiercely  denied 
or  resented  by  large  masses  of  the 
clergy.     The  word   Protestant  is 
hotly  denounced  as  a  repudiation 
of  catholicity.    Judgments  of  the 
Church's    supreme    tribunal  have 
beea  delivered,  which  have  raised 
the    angriest    clamours    that   the 
Church  has  fallen  under  bondage 
to  laymen.    Doctrines  have  been 
judicially  declared  legitimate  which 
are    passionately  declared    to    be 
tainted  with  damnable  heresy.  It  is 
a  question  of  Church  organisation ; 
and  intense  is  the  excitement  to 
procure  some  instrument  forChurch 
action.    The  Church  is  agitated  to 
its  centre  with  endless  longings  for 
Church  government.     Some,  and 
amongst  them  are  men  of  distin- 
gaished  piety  and  authority^  preach 


the  principle  that  the  successors  of 
the  apostles — those  on  whom  holy 
hands  have  been  imposed  —  are 
alone  the  true  interpreters  of  doc- 
trine, the  genuine  voice  of  the 
Church.  Into  their  hands  and  rule 
they  would  consign  the  whole  body 
of  believers.  Otners  would  soften 
so  sharp  a  distinction  of  orders  by 
the  admixture  of  a  few  gentle  and 
submissive  laymen  to  serve  as  a 
cover  for  the  real  administration  of 
the  Church  by  the  clergy.  Others, 
again,  recognising  in  such  laymen, 
however  religious  and  estimable, 
but  a  feeble  representation  of  the 
laity,  inculcate  the  necessity  of  con- 
ferring, in  a  distinct  organisation, 
on  the  laity,  a  practical  and  gen- 
uine share  in  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  religious  body.  An- 
other group  defend  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  Church,  which 
has  rendered  the  laity  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  power  of  ruling  and 
defining  opinion,  and  the  supreme 
rulers  of  the  Christian  society. 
Discussions  on  the  first  principles 
of  Church  government  agitate  the 
entire  mass.  The  very  nature  of 
Church,  and  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes a  Church,  are  keenly  debated. 
Convocation,  synods,  councils,  can- 
ons, are  ever  on  the  lips  of  thou- 
sands, and  this  within  a  body  de- 
fined and  ruled  by  law,  with  estab- 
lished courts  and  a  paramount 
legislation.  If  such  things  are 
done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will 
be  done  in  the  dry  ?  If  men  wage 
fierce  and  perpetual  strife  within 
the  limits  of  an  established  and 
governed  society,  what  must  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  when  these  men 
are  set  free  from  all  restraint,  and 
are  forced  to  settle  their  ideas 
on  Church  government,  and  to 
frame  a  constitution  under  which 
they  are  to  live  and  work  together  1 
When,  in  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity, was  so  large  a  body  bold  to  de- 
bate and  determine  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  f  What  analogy  can  be 
found  for  it,  except,  perchance, 
Spain  seeking  by  universal  suf- 
frage how  she  shall  be  governed  ? 
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In  Spain,  however,  the  will  of 
the  majority  will  prevail.  Is 
there  any  secnrity  whatever  that 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  com- 
munity of  disestablished  Protest- 
ants will  be  respected,  each  Church- 
man, lay  as  .well  as  clerical,  vot- 
ing independently  and  for  himself, 
and  his  vote  reckoning  for  as  much 
as  any  other  Churchman,  even 
though  he  were  a  bishop  1  A  con- 
stituent assembly  will  be  convened : 
will  it  consist  of  one,  two,  or 
three  orders  ?  and  who  is  to  decide 
this  point  beforehand — a  point  by 
which  the  subsequent  decision  and 
construction  may  be  absolutely  de- 
termined? If  Mr  Qladstone  in- 
structs the  Commissioners  to  look 
to  the  bishops  for  the  report  that 
the  new  Church  has  been  formed, 
he  will  have  given  them  a  most  real 
veto  upon  all  the  proceedings ;  and 
he  will  not  only  have  disestablished 
and  dissolved  the  old  Church,  but 
he  will  further  have  made  the  new 
one  by  substituting  the  right  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  it  in  the  place  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  which 
governed  the  old.  Then  there  arises 
the  very  grave  question  of  the  min- 
ority, the  nominal  minority — for  it 
may  be  composed  of  a  great  majo- 
rity of  the  whole  mass.  What  if 
they  refuse  to  accept  the  deciding 
vote?  What  if  they  assert  that 
the  new  Church  with  its  new  con- 
stitution will  make  its  rulers,  its 
laws,  its  cast  of  doctrine,  itsiitargy, 
its  forms  of  public  worship,  too 
Evangelical,  or  too  High  Church, 
or  too  Ritualistic  ?  Suppose 
that  they  refuse  to  conform,  are 
Mr  Gladstone's  Commissioners  to 
allot  them  their  share  of  the  reserv- 
ed endowments  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers?  may  there  be  as 
many  Churches  as  thereare  counties 
in  Ireland  ?  and  if  not,  will  not  the 
State  have  determined  a  vital  ques- 
tion, which  was  wholly  out  of  its 
competence  on  the  principle  of 
Voluntaryism  ? 

These,  and  a  host  of  other  ques- 
tions like  these,  can  and  will  be 


addressed  to  Mr  Gladstone  if  he 
attempts  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of 
bestowing  the  reserved  endowments 
on  a  Church  constructed  on  the 
Voluntary  principle.  What  answers 
he  will  give  to  them  we  cannot 
conceive.  Probably  he  will  give 
none,  but  will  throw  the  settlement 
of  all  these  perplexities  on  the  Irish 
Episcopalians  themselves,  with  an 
allowance  of  some  eighteen  months 
within  which  their  work  of  recon- 
struction must,  under  pain  of  losing 
all  share  of  the  endowments,  be 
completed.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  that  either  Parliament  or  the 
country  will  suffer  Mr  Gladstone  to 
divest  himself  of  the  responsibility 
which  he  has  laid  upon  himself  by 
proposing  disestablishment  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  even  the  House 
of  Commons  will  permit  him  to  say 
to  the  Irish  Churchmen,  "  Here  is 
so  much  money— do  as  you  like ; 
ask  me  no  questions:  only,  if  at 
the  end  of  so  many  months  you  do 
not  bring  me  a  new  Church  all 
made,  on  which  you  are  all  agreed, 
you  shall  get  nothing  at  alL"  Such 
a  consignment  to  anarchy  and  chaos, 
for  very  shame,  no  legislature  in 
the  world  would  perpetrate.  But 
a  Voluntary  Church,  constructing 
a  new  government  for  itself,  en- 
counters another  difficulty  of  very 
formidable  proportions.  Mr  Glad- 
stone professes  himself  to  be  bound 
to  respect  private  endowments  be- 
stowed by  Protestants  out  of 
moneys  which  did  not  flow  from 
a  Catholic  source.  But  on  what 
body  did  they  confer  these  bene- 
factions ?  On  a  society  whose  law 
was  the  law  of  the  land,  of  known 
structure  and  constitution,  employ- 
ing tribunals,  liturgies,  creeds,  and 
forma  of  public  worship  legally 
defined  and  incapable  of  being 
altered,  except  by  the  law  of  the 
nation  represented  in  Parliament. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  what  the 
body  was  that  they  were  endowing. 
But  all  these  conditions  are  over- 
thrown the  instant  that  a  new  and 
undefined  organisation  is  substitut- 
ed for  the  old  one.    It  is  a  moral 
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certainty  that  many  of  these  gifts 
inronld  never  have  been  made  if  the 
donors  had  had  any  conception  that 
they  weresnpporting  a  society  whose 
principles,  beliefs,  rituals,  and  form 
of  government  they  might  have  de- 
tested. Miss  Bardett  Coatts  presses 
heavily  on  the  colonial  Churches 
with  the  same  difficulty.  She 
extended  her  noble  and  Christian 
liberality  to  a  Church  which  she 
rapposed  to  be  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land itself.  She  protests  that  she 
was  misled,  and  that  she  never 
dreamed  that  she  was  endowing  a 
Church  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  and  his  self-chosen  synod 
were  to  be  the  lawgivers.  These 
private  endowments  of  the  Irish 
Church  are  so  large  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  forced  to  respect  them ; 
yet  if  he  delivers  them  over  to  a 
Voluntary  Church,  he  attacks  the 
very  principle  on  which  they  were 
given. 

All  this  violence  is  performed  in 
the  name  of  religious  equality ;  but 
what  is  the  religious  equality  which 
will  come  forth  from  this  chaos  1 
On  the  one  side  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  will  be  dissolved 
into  a  mass  of  unconnected  and 
iinassociated  units.  They  will  have 
lost  their  organisation,  their  legis- 
lature, their  government,  their 
liturgy — everything  which  consti- 
tutes them  a  society.  They  will 
be  required,  in  an  age  convulsed  by 
vehement  dissensions  as  to  the 
nature,  attributes,  and  fitting  gov- 
ernment of  Church,  to  construct  a 
new  society,  a  new  Church,  for  them- 
selves. They  will  have  no  means 
for  enforcing  submission  on  a  min- 
ority. They  may  end  by  finding 
themselves  divided  into  several  com- 
peting if  not  conflicting  Churches. 
They  will  be  impoverished  by  the 
deliberate  act  of  Parliament,  and 
their  maintenance  will  be  thrown 
on  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
members,  often  poor,  of  their  own 
fraternities.  They  will  wear  the 
appearance  of  men  morally  con- 
demned by  Parliament — of  Chris- 
tiana scarcely  authorised  to  live  in 


Ireland.  They  may  easily  become 
a  collection  of  feeble,  scattered,  and 
poor  Episcopal  sects. 

What  presents  itself  on  the  other 
side  ?  A  strong,  energetic,  and  con- 
centrated organisation.  We  see  a 
Church  resting  on  a  basis  broad  as 
the  whole  world.  It  enjoys  unity 
of  will  and  counsel  and  unity  of 
action.  It  wields  a  vast  power, 
strong  with  the  prestige  of  a  devo- 
tion extending  beyond  a  thousand 
years  —  stronger  yet  with  ancient 
traditions  to  which  the  minds  of 
multitudes  have  bowed  for  ages, 
and  to  which  some  of  the  ablest 
Protestant  intellects  have  surren- 
dered their  intellectual  freedom. 
It  speaks  with  a  voice  of  command- 
ing authority  and  keenly-cutting 
logic  at  a  time  when  the  belief  in 
the  magical  virtues  of  the  apos- 
tolical succession  has  acquired 
such  strange  influence  oyer  so 
many  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  will  act  with  a  skill 
that  has  been  trained  in  the  subtlest 
school  known  to  mankind  for  the 
art  of  manipulating  human  mind 
and  character.  It  will  marshal 
against  small  and  precariously-con- 
stituted communities  great  wealth, 
sharp  intelligence,  and  the  most 
splendid  array  of  hierarchical  pomp 
and  grandeur.  It  will  appeal  to  a 
long  and  brilliant  history,  to  an 
abiding  duration,  as  notes  of  the 
true  Church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  are  doomed  never  to 
prevail.  Its  march  will  be  directed 
by  a  central  intelligence,  which 
will  bring  every  kind  of  religious, 
political,  and  intellectual  force  to 
bear  on  the  shattered  Protestants. 
It  is  a  foreign  centre  too,  a  foreign 
power,  which  bears  no  love  for 
England  and  her  Church — which 
has  cruel  wrongs,  as  it  thinks,  to 
redress — which  finds  in  England 
her  present  enemy  to  her  ascend- 
ancy— and,  most  of  all,  which  sees 
in  the  Episcopal  structure  of  Eng- 
land's Church  the  most  effectual 
instrument  for  winning  back  her 
members  to  the  true  apostolical 
succession.    To  break  up  the  Pro- 
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testants  to  atoms  in  the  presence 
of  snch  a  hostile,  proselytising, 
indefatigable  force,  is  called  reli- 
gious equality.  To  turn  the  Protea- 
tants  into  uudrilled  guerillas  in  the 
front  of  an  army  massed  and  con- 
centrated more  than  army  ever 
was,  IB  held  the  last  brilliant  in- 
vention of  Radical  policy. 

The  perplexities  which  must  in- 
evitably be  encountered  in  the 
pathless  region  of  Voluntary  as- 
sociation, have  driven  two  eminent 
members  of  the  Liberal  press  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  the  only  nucleus  round 
which  the  new  formation  of  the 
Irish  Church  must  be  developed. 
They  have  taken  the  old  Church 
as  the  backbone  of  the  new  insti- 
tution to  be  created.  The  'Pall 
Mall  Qazette'  has  proposed  that 
the  reserved  endowments  should 
be  given  to  a  Voluntary  associa- 
tion, constructed  on  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  What 
the  meaning  of  this  proposition  is 
we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
The  Church  of  England  is  the  sim- 
ple contradictory  of  Voluntaryism : 
and  none  knows  this  better  than  the 
•  Pall  Mall '  itself.  The  differentia 
of  the  Church  of  England,  its  one 
distinguishing  peculiarity,  is,  that 
its  laws  and  every  portion  of  its 
organisation  are  made  by  the  law 
of  the  land — that  is,  by  the  whole 
nation  represented  in  Parliament. 
The  essence  of  a  Voluntary  society 
is,  that  the  entire  organisation  is 
created  and  regulated  by  itself. 
The  Church  of  England  is  a  part  of 
the  State :  a  Voluntary  Church  is 
a  private  combination.  No  altera- 
tion can  be  made  in  the  Church  of 
England  except  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment :  in  a  Voluntary  Church  every 
kind  of  change,  even  of  its  very  con- 
stitution, can  be  made  at  the  plea- 
sure of  its  members.  The  necessary 
result  of  the  State  character  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  government 
by  the  laity,  and  broad  compre- 
hension of  religious  opinions  :  a 
Voluntary  Church,  even  if  it  started 
from  a  lay  origin  (which  is  very 


improbable),  might  speedily  land 
itself  under  clerical  rule,  and  be 
wound  up  to  the  rigid  standard  of 
one  dominant  opinion.  The  Church 
of  England  embraces  High-Churcb- 
men  and  Low-Churchmen,  Kitual- 
ists  and  Evangelicals,  the  Bbhop 
of  Salisbury  and  Broad  Church 
eminences,  down  to  the  minimum 
of  Christian  belief.  A  Voluntary 
Church,  whatever  may  be  its  con- 
stitution at  the  commencement, 
may,  indeed  almost  certainly  would, 
in  a  very  short  time  become  pure- 
ly High  Church  or  Evangelical. 
The  Prayer-book  would  be  alter- 
ed, and  some  of  the  prayers  or  of 
the  articles  would  be  erased  from 
it,  and  a  touchstone  of  orthodoxy 
applied  to  her  clergy,  and  a  Dean 
Stanley  or  a  Mr  Mackonochie 
expelled  from  its  communion.  Is 
this  what  the  'Pall  Mali'  would 
call  a  Voluntary  Church  constructed 
on  Church  of  England  principles  % 
There  are  no  Church  of  England 
principles  but  its  constitution ;  and 
a  Voluntary  Church  would  inevi- 
tably soon  arrive  at  an  organisation 
which  would  be  anything  rather 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  proposal  of  the  'Times'  is 
of  a  far  more  intelligible  and  prac- 
tical character.  It  urges  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  should  be 
retained  and  dealt  with  as  real  and 
actual  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  their  status  in 
Ireland  should  be  identical  with 
that  now  held  to  belong  to  the 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land settled  in  colonies  which  pos- 
sess independent  legislatures.  It 
has  been  laid  down  as  law  that  the 
writs  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts  do  not  run  in  these  colonies, 
inasmuch  as  the  Crown  possessed 
no  power  of  conferring  coercive 
jurisdiction  on  sees  of  its  own  crea- 
tion. Does  it  foUow  from  this 
fact  that  these  Churches  are  dis- 
solved— that  there  is  no  method  of 
enforcing  upon  them  .the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England — that  they  have  no  longer 
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any   connection  with  the  mother 
Charch,  and  that  membership  of 
the  Church  of  England,   exercis- 
ing itself  through  the  agency  of 
Church  of  England  clergymen,  who 
shall  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  impossible 
in  a  colony  ?    By  no  means ;  there 
is    a    change   of  legal  machinery, 
and    that  is  all.      Formerly,  the 
colonial  Churches  were  actual  parts 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
same  processes  prevailed  amongst 
the     members     resident     in    the 
colonies    as    amongst   those    who 
dwelt    in    the     mother    country. 
The    recent    judgments    of    the 
Judicial  Committee  have  declared 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
does    not    exist   as  such  in    the 
colonies.     The  colonial  Anglicans, 
therefore,    depend    now    on    the 
civil  courts  of  the  colony  for  the 
enforcement    of     that    discipline 
which  had  been  wont  to  be  carried 
oat  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
Crown.      But  by  what   do  these 
colonial  courts  judge )  for  that  is 
the  capital  point.    By  the  law  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  her 
members  in  the  colony  have  adopt- 
ed by  consent.     The  Church  be- 
comes a  case  of  contract ;  and  pre- 
cisely as  the  civil  tribunals  of  Eng- 
land   and    Scotland    enforce  the 
observance  of    the  laws  of  their 
several  societies  on  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Dissenters  of  every  kind, 
so     the    colonial    courts    compel 
obedience  to  the  laws  laid  down  by 
the  English  Church.     They  bind 
the    clergymen  to  use  the    same 
worship  as  that  enforced  by  the 
Judicial   Committee    in  England, 
to  profess  the  same  doctrines,  and 
to  conform  to  all  present  and  fu- 
ture regulations  made,  respecting 
the  Church,  by  Parliament.     Whe- 
ther the  compelling  body,  the  court 
of  appeal,  be  the   Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  or  the 
supreme  court  of  the  colony,  is  a 
point   entirely  immaterial.      The 
same  law  governs  both,  the  same 
administration  of  Church  is  carried 
out. 


It  results,  in  conclusion,  that 
three  courses  are  open  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone. The  first  and  best  is,  that 
he  should  renounce  the  word  which 
he  so  hastily  uttered,  and  that, 
ceasing  to  speak  of  disestablish- 
ment, he  should  modify  the  Irish 
Church  according  to  the  state  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  the  expressed 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
unstatesmanlike,  to  adopt  a  remedy 
which  far  exceeds  the  range  of 
the  disease.  There  is  abundant 
room  for  measures  which  shall 
satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  without  at- 
tempting to  disorganise  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  of  Ireland. 
There  is,  however,  little  reason,  we 
fear,  for  hoping  that  Mr  Qladstone 
will  fall  back  on  a  proceeding  so 
wise  and  salutary,  unless  the  diffi- 
culty of  defending  any  other  pro- 
position in  Parliament,  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country,  shall 
force  him  into  a  better  mind. 

The  second  but  inferior  course 
consists  in  placing  the  Irish  Church 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  colonial 
Churches.  In  this  case  the  Irish 
bishops  would  disappear  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  they  would 
still  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
They  would  possess  no  coercive 
jurisdiction  :  the  courts  which  now 
judge  ecclesiastical  causes  in  Ireland 
would  be  stripped  of  their  author- 
ity; but  the  same  law  would  be 
enforced,  the  same  liturgy,  the 
same  discipline  and  creeds,  as  are 
now  maintained  by  her  spiritual 
tribunals.  The  Crown  would  exer- 
cise no  direct  action  over  the  Church; 
but  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
Crown  would,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tract, issue  the  identical  decrees 
which  are  now  pronounced  by  her 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  would  be 
the  Church  of  England  still  in  all 
her  fulness,  working  with  a  dif- 
ferent legal  machinery,  but  ruled 
by  the  same  lawgiver,  and  identical 
in  every  part  of  her  essence  with  the 
mother  Church  in  England. 

Or,  lastly,  Mr  Gladstone  may  re- 
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solve  to  be  deaf  to  eveiy  counsel  of 
moderation,  and  to  parsue  to  the 
end  the  phantom  of  disestablish- 
ment He  may  repeal  every  law 
which  has  been  enacted  respecting 
the  Irish  Charch.  He  may  strip 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Ire- 
land of  every  glebe,  every  tithe, 
eveiy  parish  church,  every  cathe- 
dral, every  endowment ;  but  so  long 
as  the  Church  of  England  abides  in 
England,  he  will  not  have  disestab- 
lished them.  He  will  have  fallen 
upon  an  arbitrary  meaning  attached 
by  himself  to  disestablishment  In 
actual  fact  the  Irish  Episcopalians 
will  remain  as  much  established  as 
ever,  because  they  wOl  still  have  a 
personal  and  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion with  the  State  which  will  be 
possessed  by  no  other  body  of  Chris- 
tians. The  Roman  Catholics  will 
know  nothing  of  the  State:  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  will  simply 
declare  themselves  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  they 
will  instantly  restore  the  State 
Church  to  Ireland.  They  will  cry, 
Le  roi  ett  mart:  Vive  le  roil  There 
will  be  no  break  in  the  continuity 


of  the  Church :  they  were  members 
of  it  previously,  they  will  be  mem- 
bers stilL  Their  membership  will 
come  instantly  under  the  protection 
of  the  civil  courts ;  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  law  of  Parliament,  as 
their  legislature,  the  prayers  and 
articles  prescribed  by  Parlisment, 
the  obligation  of  their  clergy  to  con- 
form to  the  injunctions  of  the  State, 
will  have  undergone  no  change. 
It  will  be  open  to  a  dissatisfied 
clergyman  to  leave  them, no  doubt; 
but  he  will  be  as  unable  whilst  he 
stays  amongst  them  to  alter  their 
ritual  as  Mr  Mackonochie  has  been 
in  England.  Whilst  the  Church  of 
England  lasts  in  England,  disestab- 
lishment is  impossible  for  Mr  Glad- 
stone— ^true  disestablishment,  the 
real  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  the  ignoring  by  the  State  of 
all  forms  of  religious  belief.  The 
Irish  disendowed  Episcopalians,  as 
voluntary  members  of  the  State 
Church  of  England  will  remain  an 
abiding  monument  of  the  impo- 
tence of  a  statesman  who  clutched 
at  a  word  but  was  powerless  to 
seize  the  substance. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES   OF  THE  REIGN   OF  GEORGE  H. 


NO.  X. — THE  NOVELIST. 


Of  all  the  many  branches  in 
which  literature  flourishes,  there  is 
none  which  has  been  so  widely  and 
universally  developed  in  our  own 
generation  as  that  of  fiction.  We 
are  informed  on  all  sides  that  we 
have  made  immense  progress  in 
positive  knowledge  of  every  de- 
scription ;  but  we  can  see  for  our- 
selves the  astounding  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  that  spe- 
cial track  of  art,  which  demands, 
some  people  think,  the  minimum 
of  knowledge,  cultivation,  or  train- 
ing. It  has  come  to  be  a  com- 
mon doctrine  that  everybody  can 
write  a  novel,  just  as  it  used  to  be 
that  everybody,  or  rather  anybody, 
might  keep  a  school ;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  nowadays  most  people  do 
write  novels,  with  a  result  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  satisfactory. 
The  art  is  as  old  as  human  nature; 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  old  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  but  that  we  can  identify 
the  fountain  from  which  so  many 
springs  have  flowed.  The  simili- 
tude is  one  too  energetic,  too  vi- 
olent, however,  for    the  subject. 

VOL.  CV. — NO.  DCXLL 


The  modem  English  novel,  which 
is  in  everybody's  hands  nowa- 
days; which  gives  employment 
to  crowds  of  workpeople,  almost 
qualifying  itself  to  rank  among 
the  great  industries  of  the  day; 
which  keeps  paper-mills  going, 
and  printing-machines,  and  has 
its  own  army  of  dependants  and 
retainers,  as  if  it  were  cotton  or 
capital, — the  English  novel,  we 
say,  arose,  not  with  any  gush,  as 
from  a  fountain,  but  in  a  certain 
serene  pellucid  pool,  where  a  group 
of  pretty  smiling  eighteenth-cen- 
tury faces,  with  elaborate  "  heads," 
and  powder  and  patches,  were  wont 
to  mirror  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  Oeorge  II.'s  reign ;  while  Pope 
was  singing  his  melodious  couplets, 
and  Chesterfield  writing  his  won- 
derful letters,  and  Anson  fighting 
with  the  winds  and  seas,  and  Prince 
Charlie  planning  the  '45.  From 
all  the  confused  events  of  which 
the  world  was  fidl— bewildering 
destruction  of  the  old,  still  more 
bewildering  formation  of  the  new 
— ^the  spectator  turns  aside  into  the 
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qnaintest  homely  quiet,  the  most 
domestic,  least  emotional,  of  all 
household  scenes  :  and  there  finds 
Samuel  Richardson,  a  good  printer, 
a  comfortable,  affectionate,  fatherly 
tradesman,  kind  to  everybody  about 
him,  and  very  much  applauded  by 
his  admiring  friends,  but  with  no 
special  marks  of  genius  that  any 
one  can  see.  Other  men  of  far 
greater  personal  note  breathed  the 
same  air  with  this  active,  pottering, 
and  virtuous  bourgeois ;  men  wiUi 
good  blood  in  their  veins,  and  gold 
lace  on  their  coats,  and  Qreek  and 
Latin  at  their  fingers'  end,  not  to 
speak  of  youth,  and  vivacity,  and 
high  spirits,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  There  was  Heniy  Fielding, 
for  instance,  writing  bad  plays,  and 
painfully  casting  about  what  to  do 
with  his  genius.  What  was  he  to 
do  with  it?  having  at  the  same 
time  an  ailing  wife  and  little  chil- 
dren, burdens  which  Pegasus  can 
take  lightly  en  croupe^  when  he  is 
aware  what  he  is  about,  and  has  his 
course  clear  before  him,  but  terrible 
drawbacks  to  the  stumbling  steed 
which  is  seeking  a  'path  for  itself 
across  the  untrodden  ways.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  sketch  of 
one  of  the  two  great  novelists  of 
the  age  without  introducing  the 
other.  Fielding  has  a  thousand 
advantages  to  start  with  over  our 
homely  forefather.  He  is  so  geniid, 
so  jovial,  such  a  fine  gentleman ;  so 
high  an  impulse  of  life  and  current 
of  spirit  run  through  his  books. 
His  wickednesses  are  not  wicked, 
but  mere  accidents  —  warmth  of 
blood  and  rapidity  of  movement 
carrying  him  away.  And  then  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  !  Richard- 
son's knowledge  was  only  of  good 
sort  of  people,  and  secondary  liUeiXL- 
teurSy  and — ^women,  who  are  not  the 
world,  as  everybody  knows.  This 
curious  distinction  of  what  is  life 
and  what  is  not,  which  has  pre- 
vailed so  widely  since  then,  pro- 
bably originated  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  though  the  observers  of 
the  present  day  might  be  tempted, 
in  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  in- 


quires into  everything,  to  ask  why 
Covent  Oarden  should  teach  know- 
ledge of  the  world  more  effectually 
than  Salisbury  Court,  and  whether 
players  and  debauchees  throw  more 
light  upon  the  workings  of  human 
nature  than  honest  and  reasonable 
souls, — this  is  so  entirely  taken 
for  granted  by  critics,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  make  any  stand  against 
so  all-prevailing  a  theory ;  and  yet 
the  question  is  one  which  will  sug- 
gest itself  now  and  then  to  the  un- 
prejudiced. But,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  gave  Fielding  an  advantage 
over  Richardson — ^notwithstanding 
his  better  acquaintance  with  polite 
society,  and  immensely  greater 
spring  and  impulse  of  genius — ^it 
was  the  old  printer,  and  not  the 
young  man  of  the  world,  who  found 
out  the  mode  of  employing  his  gift. 
The  path  once  opened  was  soon 
filled  with  many  passengers;  but 
to  Richardson  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  having  directed  the  stream 
towards  it  and  opened  the  way. 

Richardson's  personal  history  is  of 
a  kind  unique  in  literature.  He  had 
lived  half  a  century  in  the  common- 
place world  before  any  one  suspected 
him  of  the  possession  of  genius. 
Ordinary  duties,  commonplace  la- 
bour, had  filled  up  his  fifty  years. 
He  had  gone  through  what  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  would  be  the 
hardest  affliction  of  a  man  conscious 
of  an  original  gift  of  his  own,  theu 
printing  and  publication  of  much 
rubbish  of  other  people's,  with  the 
greatest  patience,  and  had,  to  all 
appearance,  occupied  himself  with 
his  own  life  without  any  thought 
of  reproducing  its  mysteries  for  the 
edification  of  others.  He  had  been 
respectable  and  helpful  and  friend- 
ly from  his  cradle.  One  of  Field- 
ing's biographers  declares  contemp- 
tuously that  Richardson  "  had  never 
known  the  want  of  a  guinea,  or  com- 
mitted an  act  which  the  most  rigid 
moralist  could  censure."  It  seems 
the  worst  accusation  that  could  be 
brought  against  him.  Neither  man 
nor  maid  could  lay  their  scath  to 
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him.  He  was  a  little  fussy,  a  little 
particalar,  more  than  a  little  vain, 
but  only  with  that  simple  vanity 
which  is  fed  hy  domestic  incense. 
None  of  those  irregularities  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  genius, 
existed  in  this  homely  man.  He 
was  dOigent  in  business,  plodding 
even,  to  all  appearance,  with  a  quick 
eye  for  his  interest,  and  a  soul  cap- 
able of  the  most  tradesmanlike 
punctuality  and  industry.  He  paid 
his  way,  built  houses  and  bams, 
wrote  and  spoke  a  great  deal  of 
good-humoured  twaddle,  and  had 
not  one  spark  of  the  light  which  so 
often  leads  astray  in  his  common- 
place countenance.  And  yet,  strange- 
ly enough,  when  the  late  blossom 
came,  it  was  not  a  humble  specimen 
of  a  class  already  known,  but  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  original 
Had  the  world  been  aware  that  a 
new  development  of  art  was  about 
to  come  into  being,  and  that  it  lay 
between  Richardson  and  Fielding 
to  produce  it,  who  could  have  for  a 
moment  hesitated  as  to  which  should 
be  the  founder  of  the  new  school  9 
The  one  bad  every  possible  stimulus 
to  spur  him  on ;  the  other  no  in- 
ducement at  all,  except  the  prompt- 
ings of  that  half-vain,  halfbenevo- 
lent  impulse  to  benefit  others  which 
has  indeed  produced  much  print 
but  little  literature.  The  triumph 
of  the  old  fogey  over  the  splendid 
young  adventurer  is  complete  in 
'every  particular.  It  may  be  said 
that  Richardson  did  not  mean  it, 
but  that  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  glory  of  his  originality.  Shake- 
speare probably  did  not  mean  it 
either.  While  the  young  man,  torn 
with  a  thousand  cares,  tried  ineffec- 
tual hackneyed  ways  of  working, 
such  as  every  needy  wit  resorted 
to — ^poor  comedies  in  the  taste  of 
the  day,  inferior  even  to  the  pre- 
viously exciting  rubbish,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  own  powers — ^the 
humdrum  old  printer  glided  calm- 
ly into  the  undiscovered  path  which 
was  to  bring  fame  to  both  of  them. 
Very  seldom  is  it  in  this  world  that 
the  old  fogey  triumphs.  Youth  gets 


the  better  of  him  at  every  turn. 
Even  when  he  is  a  hero,  with  a  fine 
past  behind  him,  he  is  thrust  into 
a  comer  to  leave  room  for  his  grand- 
son, while  yet  the  springs  of  life 
are  undiminished.  We  all  allow, 
with  a  certain  fond  adoration,  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  youth,  and 
enjoy  it  over  again  in  our  children, 
or  cUng  to  it  frantically  in  our  own 
persons,  as  circumstances  or  tem- 
perament ordain,  with  the  strangest 
pathetic  superstition.  It  has  the 
cream  of  everything — health  and 
favour,  and  success  and  congratula- 
tion. But  once  in  a  way,  when  fifty 
beats  five-and-twenty,  may  not  the 
rest  of  us  be  allowed  the  unusual 
luxury  of  a  cheer] 

Richardson  was  bom  in  1689,  in 
Derbyshire.  *'  My  father,"  he  says, 
"  was  a  very  honest  man,  descended 
^f  a  family  of  middling  note.  My 
mother  was  also  a  good  woman,  of 
a  family  not  ungenteel."  These  mild 
protestations  of  gentility,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  have  moved  the 
good  man  farther.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  envelop  his  progenitors 
in  fictitious  dignity  as  Pope  did,  but 
acknowledges  the  tradesmanship 
of  his  immediate  connections.  It 
was  intended  that  he  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  Church — a  phrase 
which  bore  a  very  different  mean- 
ing in  those  days  and  in  our  own. 
Had  the  intention  been  carried  out, 
Richardson  probably  would  have 
become  one  of  the  poor  curates  who 
are  revealed  to  us  in  his  own,  and 
more  distinctly  in  Fielding's,  works 
— good  men,  who  took  a  hom  of  ale 
in  the  kitchen,  whose  chief  means 
of  communicating  with  the  squire 
or  his  lady  was  through  ''  the  wait- 
ing gentlewoman,"  herself  a  curate's 
daughter.  That  he  had  ''  only  com- 
mon school  learning,"  and  at  fifteen 
chose  a  business,  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  better  for  Samuel,  as  well 
as  for  his  future  readers.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  "  not  fond 
of  play,"  and  of  being  called  Serious 
and  Gravity  by  the  other  boys, 
who,  however,  sought  his  society 
as  a  teller  of  stories,  some  of  which 
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were  from  his  memory,  but  others, 
"of  which  they  would  be  most 
fond,  and  often  were  affected  by 
them,"  of  his  own  invention.  "  All 
my  stories  carried  with  them,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  a  useful  moral,*'  says 
the  virtuous  roihancer.  And  we 
may  be  sure  they  did;  for  what- 
ever may  be  the  objection  of  the 
precocious  modem  child  to  an  over- 
demonstrative  moral,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  stem  poetic  justice, 
and  the  most  rigid  awards  of  moral- 
ity, are  always  most  congenial  to 
the  primitive  intelligence.  It  was 
not  only  schoolboys,  however,  who 
benefited  by  his  moralities.  The 
following  incident  shows  the  lad  in 
a  more  curious  light : — 

"From  my  earliest  youth  I  had  a 
love  of  letter- writing.  I  was  not  eleven 
years  old  when  I  wrote,  spontaneously, 
a  letter  to  a  widow  of  near  fifty,  who, 
pretending  to  a  zeal  for  religion,  and 
being  a  constant  fre(}uenter  of  church 
ordinances,  was  continually  fomenting 
quarrels  and  disturbances,  by  back- 
biting and  scandal,  among  all  her  ac- 
quaintance. I  collected  from  the  Scrip- 
tare  texts  that  made  against  her.  As- 
suming the  stvle  and  aodress  of  a  person 
in  years,  I  exhorted  her,  I  expostulated 
with  her.  But  mv  handwriting  was 
known.  I  was  challenged  with  it,  and 
owned  the  boldness ;  for  she  complained 
of  it  to  mv  mother  with  tears.  My 
mother  chid  me  for  the  freedom  taken 
by  such  a  boy  with  a  woman  of  her 
years ;  but  knowing  that  her  son  was 
not  of  a  pert  or  forward  nature,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  shy  and  bashful,  she  com- 
mended my  principles,  though  she  cen- 
sured the  liberty  taken. " 

A  certain  delicious  air  of  self- 
satisfaction  in  this  narrative  shows 
plainly  enough  that  the  mature 
moralist,  in  the  height  of  his  fame, 
approved,  and  was  on  the  whole 
somewhat  proud,  of  these  doings  of 
the  baby  prig.  The  little  monster, 
we  believe,  might  even  now  be 
matched  in  here  and  there  a  virtu- 
ous Low  Church  household.  The 
reader  will  recollect  a  set  of  Ameri- 
can novels,  much  repandu  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  in  which 
the  creature  flourishes,  and  is  not 
''chid"  but  adored  for  its  pious 


impudence.  Pleasanter  incidents, 
however,  are  in  the  life  of  this  droll 
little  precocious  adviser  and  sage. 
It  is  clear  that  he  was  bom  with  an 
old  head  upon  his  young  shoulders, 
and  his  success  was  great  among  wo- 
men— a  ''success"  of  a  character 
curiously  out  of  tune  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  and  at  which  crit- 
ics, bom  conservators  of  the  sneers 
of  all  the  ages,  continue  to  jeer, 
notwithstanding  that  the  cycle  has 
run  round  again,  and  a  Platonic 
counsellor  of  womankind  has  once 
more  become  a  favourite  character 
in  life  and  fiction.  Here  is  a  com- 
panion picture  of  a  much  more 
agreeable  kind: — 

'*  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  bov, 
I  was  an  early  favourite  with  ^all  the 
young  women  of  taste  and  reading  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Half-a-dozen  of 
them«  i^en  met  to  work  with  their 
needles,  used,  ^en  they  got  a  book 
they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to 
borrow  me  to  read  to  them,  their  mo- 
thers sometimes  with  them,  and  both 
mothers  and  daughters  used  to  be 
pleased  with  the  oiMervations  they  put 
me  upon  making. 

"  1  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  when 
three  of  these  young  women,  unknown 
to  each  other,  having  an  high  opinion  of 
my  taeitivnity,  revealed  to  me  their 
love-secrets,  in  order  to  induce  me  to 
give  them  copies  to  write  after,  or  cor- 
rect, for  answers  to  their  lovers*  letters ; 
nor  did  any  one  of  them  ever  know  that 
I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others.  I 
have  been  directea  to  chide,  and  even 
repulse,  when  an  offence  was  either 
taken  or  given,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  heart  of  the  chider  or  re^ulser  was 
open  before  me,  overflowinff  with  esteem 
and  affection,  and  the  lair  repulser, 
dreading  to  be  taken  at  her  word,  di- 
rectinff  thU  word,  or  tKeU  expression,  to 
be  softened  or  changed.  One,  highly 
gratified  with  her  lover's  fervour  ana 
vows  of  everlasting  love,  has  said,  when 
I  have  asked  her  direction,  '  I  cannot 
tell  vou  what  to  write ;  but  (her  heart 
on  her  lips),  you  cannot  write  too 
kindly  ;  all  her  fear  was  only  that  she 
should  incur  slight  for  her  kindness.* " 

Never  was  a  more  distinct  fore- 
shadowing of  the  life  to  come.  The 
quaint  urchin,  in  his  little  coat  and 
breeches,  a  wise  little  undeigrown 
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old  man,  making  his  comments 
with  the  infinite  complacency  of 
precocious  childhood,  keeping  the 
young  women's  secrets,  knitting  his 
soft  brows  over  the  composition  of 
their  love-letters,  ready,  no  doubt, 
to  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  be- 
tray one  of  his  confiding  friends,  is 
a  picture  full  of  humour  and  a  plea- 
sant sentiment.  If  it  were  not  that 
it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Eich- 
ardson,  one  would  say,  indeed,  that 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  prettier 
picture.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the 
ordinary  ideal  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  ; 
but  yet  it  is  indisputable  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  man  for  whom,  from 
his  childhood,  the  society  and  con- 
fidence of  women  has  an  irresistible 
charm,  and  that  such  a  man  is  by 
no  means  of  necessity  a  milksop,  as 
society  in  general  is  good  enough 
to  suppose.  This  character,  it  is 
evident,  showed  itself  in  the  future 
novelist  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  and  as  his  life  developed  it 
made  itself  more  and  more  appar- 
ent. There  are  many  reasons  which 
strengthen  this  tendency  when  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in 
Richardson's  position.  He  was 
without  education,  and  yet  striving 
for  the  best  results  of  education,  S 
we  may  venture  on  such  an  expres- 
sion. Books,  and  discussions  about 
books,  and  that  heavenly  art  of 
conversation  which  every  intelli- 
gent inexperienced  being  expects 
to  find  in  society,  were  to  this  lowly 
lad  the  greatest  things  on  earth. 
And  where  was  he  to  attain  any 
semblance  of  these  delightful  dis- 
cussions— that  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul  of  which  he  dreamt — 
except  among  women?  Women 
are  very  badly  educated,  everybody 
says,  and  everybody  has  said  it  from 
the  remotest  antiquity, — and  it  is 
very  wrong  indeed  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  should  continue  to  go  on 
as  it  has  gone  on  for  several  thou- 
sand years;  and  therefore  it  is 
most  right  and  just  to  institute 
ladies'  colleges,  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures, and  university  examinations. 
But  yet  the  fact  is  that,  so  far 


as  talk  is  concerned,  the  sisters 
of  the  boy  upon  whom  we  are 
spending  heaps  of  money  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  are  not  only  much 
pleasanter  to  talk  to,  but  very 
much  more  ready  and  better  quali- 
fied in  many  instances  to  take  a 
part  in  those  mild  intellectuid  en- 
counters, those  little  incursions  over 
the  borders  of  metaphysics,  discus- 
sions of  motives,  sentiments,  cases 
of  conscience,  points  of  social  hon- 
our, which  are  the  most  prolific 
subjects  of  conversation,  than — not 
only  their  brother,  but  their  bro- 
ther's tutor,  and  all  the  learned  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs.  Mr 
Helps,  in  his  *  Friends  in  Council,' 
and  all  the  remote  descendants  of 
that  popular  work,  reduces  his  fem- 
inine interlocutors  to  a  very  small 
share  in  the  talk ;  but  had  the  talk 
been  real,  the  chances  are  it  would 
have  been  they,  and  not  EUesmere 
or  Milverton,  who  had  the  lion's 
share.  Among  themselves,  women 
continually  discuss  such  subjects. 
And  so  long  as  there  remains  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  musical  glasses  as  subjects  of  re- 
fined conversation,  men  in  Richard- 
son's position,  painfully  climbing 
the  social  ladder,  will  always  find 
their  best  aids  in  the  help  and  guid- 
ance of  women.  Had  the  young 
novelist  attempted  to  read  or  elicit 
any  sympathy  about  his  books  from 
the  boors  in  the  village  alehouse, 
what  a  downfall  would  his  have 
been !  But  their  sisters  in  the 
mantua-maker's  parlour  responded 
by  nature  to  any  fine  sentiment  or 
case  of  delii^ate  distress.  It  was 
no  doubt  of  as  much  importance  to 
Kichardson  that  he  thus  came  in 
contact  with  the  young  women  and 
their  love-letters,  instead  of  the  vil- 
lage wits  in  the  alehouse,  as  it  is  of 
importance  to  a  freshman  at  Ox- 
ford to  begin  his  course  under  the 
auspices  of  a  good  or  a  bad  "  set" 
In  the  year  1706,  Richardson 
began  his  active  life  as  apprentice 
to  a  printer.  "  He  thought  it  would 
grat^y  his  thirst  for  reading,"  says 
Mrs  Barbauld;  an  interpretation  of 
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the  motives  of .  a  ''devil"  which 
ought  to  make  authors  in  general 
benevolent  towards  the  imp.  But 
the  young  printer  did  not  find  the 
facilities  he  had  hoped  for.  His 
master  naturally  wanted  him  to 
work,  and  not  to  read  :  and  he  had 
to  steal  fr6m  sleep  ana  amusement 
the  time  which  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  devote  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind.  He  "engaged  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  gentleman  great- 
ly my  superior  in  degree,  and  of 
ample  fortune,  who,  had  he  lived, 
intended  high  things  for  me,"  he 
informs  us.  Who  this  mythical 
personage  was,  or  how  the  'prentice 
lad  became  acquainted  with  him, 
no  information  is  given.  But  "mul- 
titudes of  letters,"  says  Richardson, 
"passed  between  this  gentleman 
and  me.  He  wrote  well — was  a 
master  of  the  epistolary  style. 
Our  subjects  were  various ;  but  his 
letters  were  mostly  narrative,  giving 
me  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
and  what  befell  him  in  the  different 
nations  through  which  he  tra- 
velled." This  romantic  episode  of 
his  youth,  which  looks  very  much 
as  if  it  might  belong  to  the  fabul- 
ous era  which  occurs  in  most  men's 
history,  was  terminated  by  the  early 
death  of  "the  gentleman,"  and 
henceforward  nothing  but  sober 
prose  occurs  in  the  narrative. 
Richardson  served  out  his  appren- 
ticeship, worked  five  or  six  years 
as  a  compositor,  and  finaUy  set  up 
for  himself  in  a  court  in  Fleet 
Street  He  must  have  been  a  man 
of  about  thirty  when  he  thus  ven- 
tured to  try  his  individual  fortune. 
Everything  had  evidently  gone  with 
him  in  the  soberest,  most  methodical 
way.  No  exaggerated  good  luck  nor 
superlative  energy  had  been  his.  A 
few  years  later  he  became  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  'True  Briton,'  one  of 
the  factious  newspapers  of  the  time; 
and  subsequently  two  or  three  other 
papers  passed  tiirough  his  han(k. 
Like  a  true  London  'prentice,  he 
married  his  master's  daughter — a 
step  which  no  doubt  promoted  his 
modest  fortunes ;  and  on  her  death. 


married  again  the  daughter  of  a 
bookseller  at  Bath — keeping  his 
affections  strictly  within  the  trade. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr 
Onslow,  procured  him  the  printing 
of  the  Journals  of  the  House,  in 
twenty-six  folio  volumes :  a  work 
in  which  there  was  apparently  more 
honour  than  profit,  since  he  com- 
plains to  one  of  his  correspondents 
that  he  had  never  yet  had  payment, 
"  no,  not  to  the  vaiue  of  a  shilling, 
though  the  debt  is  upwurds  of  three 
thousand  pounds."  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  man  who  could  be  the 
nation's  creditor  to  the  extent  of 
three  thousand  pounds  must  have 
thriven  in  his  affairs.  He  had  a' 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
most  of  whom  he  lost  in  infancy — a 
house  in  the  country  near  Hammer- 
smith— and  all  the  comforts  of  a 
well-to-do  and  thriving  citizen.  In 
this  pleasant  unexciting  routine  of 
busy  life,  working  hard  early  and 
late,  yet  taking  his  leisure  and  seeing 
his  friends,  fif ^  years  of  Richard- 
son's life  were  spent  He  had  his 
trials  and  his  joys  like  the  rest  of 
ns;  but  nothing  occurred  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  other  printer 
in  the  trade,  except,  perhaps,  a 
knack  he  had  of  compiling  indices, 
writing  prefaces,  and  doing  other 
humble  necessary  accidental  jobs 
in  the  launching  of  a  book  into  the 
world.  This  knack,  towards  the 
year  1740,  suggested  to  some  enter- 

g rising  publishers  the  idea  of  a 
omely  little  work,  such  as  might 
be  "  useful "  to  the  ignorant  The 
account  of  this  suggestion,  however, 
had  better  be  given  in  Richardson's 
own  words : — 

"Two  booksellers,  my  particular 
friends,  entreated  me  to  write  for  them 
a  little  Yolume  of  letters,  in  a  common 
style,  on  such  subjects  as  might  he 
of  use  to  those  coonti^  readers  who 
were  unable  to  indite  rar  themselves. 
*  Will  it  be  any  harm,'  said  I,  *  in  a 
piece  you  want  to  be  written  so  low, 
if  we  should  instruct  them  how  they 
should  think  and  act  in  common  case^ 
as  well  as  indite?'  The^  were  the 
more  urgent  with  me  to  begin  the  little 
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Yolame  from  this  hint.  I  set  about  it, 
and  in  the  progress  of  it,  writing  two 
or  three  letters  to  instruct  handsome 
gifla;  who  -were  obliged  to  go  out  to 
service,  as  we  phrase  it,  how  to  avoid 
the  snares  that  mieht  be  laid  against 
their  virtue,  the  above  story  (one  of 
structure  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
'  Pamela ' )  recurred  to  my  thoughts.  '* 

From  this  slight  origin  sprang  a 
whole  world  of  literary  efforts,  and 
some  of  the  most  notable  books  in 
the    English  language.      Nothing 
can  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
man  who  no  more  suspected  him- 
self of  possessing  that  strange  light 
of    genius    within    his    humdrum 
individuality  than  the  world  did. 
What  the  fatherly  good  soul  meant 
was  to  assume  in  print  the  rdle 
which  he  had  evidently  come  to 
by  nature  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life.    He  had  daughters 
of  his  own,  and  preferred — "I  do 
not  blush,"  he  says  "  to  confess  it," 
the  society  of  women;  and  what 
more  just  than  that,  when  the  pen 
was  thus  put  into  his  hand,  he 
should  employ  it  in  warning  young 
women   against   those    snares   of 
which  the  world  was  full  1    In  the 
simplest  good  faith  the  honhomme 
began  his  homely  labours.    There 
is  no  touch  of  inspiration,  no  thrill 
of  poetic  frenzy,  about  the  matter. 
A  little  pleasant  natural  compla- 
cency, something  of  that  unctuous 
amiability  which  characterises  the 
giver  of  good  advice,  a  little  fuss, 
a  pleasant  excitement,  and  flutter 
of  interest  in  the  dutiful  feminine 
household.  Thus  '  Pamela'  came  in- 
to the  world.    Richardson  was  over 
fifty  by  this  time.     He  had  all  the 
settled  habits  of  a  punctual  trades- 
man, and  of  a  man  early  married 
and  long  habituated  to  the  calm 
yoke  of  domestic  life.     His  first 
critics  were  his  wife  and  a  young 
lady  visitor,  who  "  used  to  come  to 
my  little  closet  every  night  with, 
*  Have  you  any  more  of  "  Pamela," 
Mr  R? — ^we  are  come  to  have  a 
little  more  of  "  Pamela." '  This  en- 
couraged me  to  prosecute  it,"  says 
the  unconscious  novelist.    But  so 


little  was  he  aware  of  any  special 
merit  in  his  work,  that  "  I  had  not 
the  courage,"  he  tells  his  friend 
Aaron  Hill,  "  to  send  the  two  vol- 
umes to  your  ladies,  until  I  found 
the  books  well  received  by  the 
public"  "I  had  no  leisure,"  he 
adds,  to  another  correspondent, 
"  nor  knew  I  that  I  had  so  much 
invention,  till  I  almost  accident- 
ally slid  into  the  writing  of  '  Pa- 
mela.' And  besides,  little  did  I 
imagine  that  anything  I  could  write 
would  be  so  kindly  received  as  my 
writings  have  been  by  the  world." 
The  story  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  want  little  description ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  age,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  we  can  comprehend  the  wild 
plaudits  with  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  received.  That  young 
women  should  be  taught  to  guard 
their  "virtue,"  and  yet  that  the 
brutal  squire  who  permitted  him- 
self all  kinds  of  attempts  upon  it 
was,  after  aU,  not  such  an  offender 
but  that  he  might  be  pardoned  when 
his  **  intentions  "  became  "  honour- 
able," and  married  and  made  very 
happy  ever  after,  is  the  astounding 
sentiment  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  expressed  in '  Pamela.'  Those  let- 
ters which  the  virtuous  papa,  in  aU 
the  domestic  purity  of  his  sUppers 
and  his  closet,  read  to  his  "  worthy- 
hearted  wife  "  and  her  young  lady 
friend,  and  which  were  written  with 
the  intention  of  turning  "young 
people  into  a  course  of  reading 
.  .  .  which  might  tend  to  promote 
the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue," 
abound  in  nauseous  details  as  ex- 
plicit as  the  frankest  of  French 
novels.  To  be  sure,  Pamela  is  spot- 
less; and  there  is  no  dangerous 
seduction  of  sentiment  to  confound 
the  reader's  sense  of  right  and 
wrong;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  the  author  that  his  hero- 
ine's delicacy  of  mind  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  impaired  by  the 
assaults  made  upon  her,  or  that  the 
coarse  contest  is  anything  but  a 
sublime  trial  and  victory  of  femi- 
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nine  purity.  Such,  there  is  no 
doubt,  was  to  a  great  extent  the 
sentiment  of  the  age.  *'Why  is 
old  Lady  So-and-So's  staff  like  '  Par 
mela'  V  said  a  pretty  wit,  in  her 
patches  and  powder.  '*  Because  it  is 
the  prop  of  virtue  I "  Perhaps  we 
are  not  so  much  better  in  reality  as 
we  think  ourselves — ^for  is  not  the 
sensation  novel  a  resurrection  of  nas- 
tiness ) — but  yet  we  have  advanced 
a  little  in  our  ideal  of  virtue  and  its 
props.  No  doubts  on  the  subject, 
however,  seem  to  have  troubled 
the  satisfaction  of  Pamela's  original 
audience.  The  book  was  published 
anonymously  in  the  year  1740. 
"It  was  received,"  says  Mrs  Bar- 
bauld,  "with  a  burst  of  applause 
from  all  ranks  of  people."  its  ten- 
dency was  considered  so  excellent 
that  popular  divines  recommended 
it  from  the  pulpit.  Ladies  at  Rane- 
lagh,  in  the  height  of  gaiety  and 
fashion,  held  up  the  slim  volumes 
to  each  other  "  to  show  they  had  got 
the  book  that  every  one  was  talking 
of."  "Mr  Pope  says  it  will  do 
more  good  than  many  volumes  of 
sermons.  I  have  heard  them  (Pope 
and  Allen)  very  high  in  its  praises, 
and  they  will  not  have  any  faults 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  story.  I 
believe  they  have  read  it  twice 
a-piece  at  least,"  says  Richardson's 
brother-in-law.  "  Mr  Chetwynd 
says,"  adds  the  same  authority, 
"  that  if  all  other  books  were  to  be 
burnt,  this  book,  next  to  the  Bible, 
ought  to  be  preserved."  Other 
enthusiastic  contemporaries  declare 
it  to  be  "  the  best  book  ever  pub- 
lished." 

**  I  opened  this  powerful  little  piece," 
am  Ajuron  Hill,  while  still  uiuiware,  or 
affecting  to  be  unaware,  of  its  author- 
ship, '*  with  more  expectation  than 
from  common  designs  of  like  promise, 
because  it  came  from  vour  hands  for 
my  dauffhters;  vet  who  could  have 
dreamed  ne  would  find,  under  the  modest 
dii^l^uise  of  a  novel,  all  the'soid  of  re- 
ligion, good-breeding,  discretion,  good- 
nature, wit,  fancy,  fine  thoughts,  and 
morality?  .  .  .  it  will  live  on  through 
posteri^  with  such  unbounded  extent 
of  good  consequences  that  twenty  ages 


to  come  may  be  the  better  and  wiser 
for  its  influence." 

Such  was  the  reception  afforded 
to  a  book  which  nowadays  we  shonld 
consider  of  very  doubtful  tendency, 
and  upon  which  the  most  enthusi- 
astic admirer  would  certainly  never 
think  of  bringing  up  his  son  to  vir- 
tue, as  one  of  Richanison's  admirers 
proposes.  A  still  greater  compli- 
ment was  in  reserve  for  it  Field- 
ing, with  a  curious  mixture  of 
contempt  and  imitation,  wrote  his 
'  Joseph  Andrews '  avowedly  as  a 
parody  upon,  and  trenchant  satire 
of,  the  Waiting  Gentlewoman,  who 
had  carried  her  purity  to  so  good  a 
market  The  state  of  feeling  which 
could  permit  such  a  proceeding  is 
happily  incomprehensible  to  our- 
selves. It  is  said  the  two  men  had 
been  on  good  terms  before,  though 
there  never  could  have  been  much 
friendship,  one  would  imagine,  be- 
tween the  struggling  playwright 
afloat  amid  all  the  dissipations  of 
town,  the  ruined  squire,  with  the 
best  of  blood  in  his  veins  but  not 
a  shilling  in  his  pocket — and  the  or- 
derly sober  citizen,  warm  and  well- 
to-do,  whose  virtues  and  failings 
were  alike  respectable.  Nobody 
except  Richardson  himself,  who  felt 
it  deeply,  seems  to  have  considered 
that  there  was  anything  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  genius  in  this 
curious  parody  and  adaptation. 
The  spiteful  meaning  has  all  eva- 
porated by  process  of  time ;  and  per- 
haps the  highest  claim  of  '  Pamela ' 
to  consideration  now  is,  that  it 
was  the  occasion  of  producing 
another  work  of  quality  much 
less  mortal  than  itself.  Fielding 
pays  the  kain  or  toll  to  the 
devil — which  seems  to  have  been 
exacted  from  that  age,  as  it  was 
from  the  medieval  artificers,  who 
built  bridges  and  founded  cities 
by  the  help  of  the  Evil  One--with 
a  certain  jovial  readiness.  But  dis- 
gusting as  are  his  preliminary  chap- 
ters, we  are  not  sure  that  they  are 
really  worse  than  Pamela's  elaborate 
defence  and  detailed  account  of  her 
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▼arious  dangers;  and  Richardson 
has  nothing  which  can  compare 
with  the  conception  of  Parson 
Adams.  This  wonderful,  simple, 
patriarchal,  wise,  and  innocent 
and  foolish  priest — with  his  learn- 
ing and  his  absence  of  mind,  his 
tender  heart,  his  spotless  char- 
acter, his  sympathy  and  severity — 
is  one  of  the  &st  and  finest  figures 
in  that  gallery  of  worthies  which 
has  since  expanded  so  widely.  He 
stands  between  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  and  Uncle  Toby,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  those  matchless  pictures, 
made  with  a  smile  on  the  lip  and  a 
tear  in  the  eye,  which  enrich  Eng- 
lish literature.  And  there  are  few 
greater  marvels  in  literary  history 
than  the  fact  that  such  a  conception 
was  brought  into  the  world,  in  the 
first  place,  by  a  rival's  spiteful  im- 
patience of  public  approbation  as 
shown  to  the  author  of  the  pioneer 
story — the  novel  which  had  sounded 
the  waters,  and  made  the  chart,  and 
opened  the  dangerous  yet  trium- 
phant way.  Thanks  to  that  al- 
chemy of  genius  which  works  the 
base  alloy  out  of  the  gold  unawares, 
and  defeats  even  its  own  evil  mo- 
tives when  once  its  splendid  activ- 
ity is  fully  got  to  work,  Fielding's 
book,  which  began  in  malice  and 
filthiness,  rapidly  cleared  into  a 
real  masterpiece  of  art  A  greater 
compliment  could  not  have  been 
paid  to  Pamela.  It  is  the  grand 
distinction  of  that  pretty,  volumin- 
ous, simple,  and  prudent  maiden. 

The  story  was  translated  almost 
inmiediately  into  French  and  Dutch 
— that  language,  now  so  unknown, 
being  then  the  familiar  tongue  of 
our  closest  allies.  And  it  produced 
for  Richardson  a  crowd  of  corre- 
spondents, and  fame  which  was  en- 
tirely beyond  his  expectations.  A 
spurious  continuation,  called  *Par 
mela  in  High  Life,'  was  published 
shortly  after,  and  led  the  author  to 
give  forth  two  additional  volumes, 
which,  however,  have  fallen  into 
utter  oblivion.  Warburton  advised 
him,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Pope,  to  ''make  it  a  vehicle  for 


satire  upon  the  fashions  and  follies 
of  the  Great  World,  by  representing 
the  light  in  which  th^y  would  ap- 
pear to  the  rustic  Pamela  when  she 
was  introduced  to  them."  But 
satire  was  not  Richardson's  forte  ; 
and  the  continuation  of  Pamela  is 
as  dead  as  any  of  the  other  second- 
ary novels  of  the  day. 

After  this  curious  blaze  of  sudden 
excitement  and  success,  quiet  fell 
once  more  upon  the  printing-office, 
with  the  printer's  house  over  it,  in 
Salisbury  Court,  and  over  the  pleas- 
anter  home  at  Hammersmith.  The 
good  tradesman  went  back  to  his 
business ;  he  opened  his  house  hos- 
pitably to  his  intimates ;  he  wrote 
his  little  letters,  full  of  a  soft  purr  of 
satisfaction  and  content.  He  was 
pleased  with  himself,  pleased  with 
his  friends,  and  perhaps  felt  that  the 
world  itself  could  scarcely  be  so 
wicked,  since  'Pamela'  had  so  lively 
a  reception  in  it.  The  kindly  simple 
heart  of  the  man  is  very  well  ex- 
pressed in  his  letters,  notwithstand- 
ing this  purring  of  complacency. 
When  he  hears  that  one  of  his 
friends  has  an  unwholesome  resi- 
dence, and  is  subject  to  perpetual 
illness  in  it,  he  he  puts  his  own 
country  house  immediately  at  that 
friend's  disposal.  Be  sends  the 
young  ladies  copies  of '  Pamela,'  and 
toy-books  for  the  children.  With 
a  softer  instinct  still  he  consoles 
a  dissatisfied  poet  over  the  apparent 
failure  of  his  works.  "  Your  writ- 
ings require  thought  to  read  and  to 
take  in  their  whole  force,  and  the 
world  has  no  thought  to  bestow.  I 
do  not  think,"  he  adds,  as  so  many 
benevolent  critics  have  said  with 
the  same  object,  "that,  were  Mil- 
ton's '  Paradise  Lost '  to  be  now 
published  as  a  new  work,  it  would 
be  well  received.  Shakespeare, 
with  all  his  beauties,  would,  as  a  mo- 
dem writer,  be  hissed  off  the  stage." 
Everything  he  says  is  full  of  the 
same  good-nature  and  bland  patri- 
archal kindness.  Success  evidently 
had  nothing  but  a  softening  effect 
upon  him.  The  only  touch  of 
bitterness  in  all  the  six,  not  over- 
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lively,  Yolomes  of  his  correspon- 
dence is  directed  against  Fielding, 
of  whom  he  speaks  with  a  certain 
acrid  offence  which  is  qnite  com- 
prehensible, to  say  the  least. 

In  this  quietness,  his  biographer 
tells  us,  eight  years  were  passed  with- 
out any  further  appeal  to  popular 
sympathy  and  admiration.  But  the 
interval  was  not  one  of  idleness. 
Within  a  year  or  two  of  his  first 
publication  the  plan  of  *  Clarissa ' 
seems  to  have  so  far  ripened  in 
his  mind  that  his  correspondents 
were  informed  of  it  In  1744  he 
informs  Dr  Young  ^of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts')  that  ''I  nave  not  gone 
BO  far  as  I  thought  to  have  done  by 
this  time;  and  then  the  unexpected 
success  which  attended  the  other 
thing,"  he  adds,  "instead  of  en- 
couraging me,  has  made  me  more 
diffident  And  I  have  run  to  such 
an  egregious  length,  and  am  such 
a  sorry  pruner,  though  greatly 
luxuriant,  that  I  am  apt  to  add 
three  pages  for  one  I  tsJce  away ! 
Altogether  I  am  frequently  out  of 
conceit  with  it"  But  still  the 
work  went  on.  It  gave  dl  his 
friends  a  subject  to  write  about, 
and  added  a  zest  to  his  homely 
life.  During  those  tranquil  passing 
years,  which  seem  to  go  l^e  so  many 
days  (the  time  of  the  '45,  when 
Scotland  was  being  rent  in  sunder, 
and  Charles  Edward  going  through 
his  martyrdom,  and  the  Scots 
lords  being  beheaded  and  quarter- 
ed almost  under  the  eyes  of  our 
placid  novelist!)  Richardson,  in 
his  snug  closet,  after  his  day's 
work,  went  on  slowly  elaborating 
his  story.  Some  parts  of  it  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sent  before 
publication  for  the  criticism  of  his 
friends  at  a  distance;  and  it  was 
regularly  read  and  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  his  home  circle, 
which  included  a  varying  number 
of  young  ladies  who  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  long 
visits  at  his  hospitable  house,  and 
whom  he  called  his  daughters,  and 
corresponded  with  in  the  most 
voluminous  and  sprightly  manner. 


"  He  used  to  write  in  a  little  sam- 
mer-hoose  or  grotto,  as  it  was  called, 
within  his  garden,  hefore  the  family  was 
up;  and  when  they  met  at  breakfast 
he  communicated  the  progress  of  his 
story,  which  by  that  means  had  every 
day  a  fresh  and  lively  interest  Then 
began  the  criticisms,  the  pleadings  for 
Harriet  Byron  or  Clementina;  every 
torn  and  every  incident  was  eagerly 
canvassed,  and  the  author  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  knowing  beforehand  how  hia 
situations  would  strike.*' 

One  of  the  members  of  this  little 
conclave  thus  describes  the  scene  : 
"The  grot,  the  garden,"  she  ex- 
claims, *^  rush  upon  my  view  " — 

"  And  then  a  choir  of  listening  nymphs 

appears 
Oppressed  with  wonder,  or  dissolved  in 

tears. 
But  on  her  tender  fears  while  Hairiei 

dwells. 
And   lovers   soft    symptoms    innocently 

tells, 
They  all    with   oonsdous   smiles   these 

symptoms  view. 
And    by  those  conscious  smiles  confess 

them  true." 

The  patriarch  himself  gives, 
however,  a  description  of  this  pretty 
domestic  life  from  a  point  of  view 
less  reverential  and  more  consistent 
with  the  light-mindedness  which  is 
common,  we  fear,  to  young  woman- 
kind. 

"  I  never  knew  one  of  you  girls,"  he 
complains  plajrfully,  "  put  out  of  your 
course  for  the  pleasure  of  tiie  poor  man, 
whom,  nevertheless,  you  profess  to 
honour.  His  leisure  time  is  generally 
in  a  morning.  Bid  ever  any  one  of 
vou  rise  an  hour  sooner  in  favour  to 
him  ?  You  were  never  visible  till  the 
breakfast-table  had  been  spread  half  an 
hour.  A  little  arm-in-arm  turn  in  the 
ffarden  after  that  was  necessary  to  re- 
Ute  your  dreams  and  give  account  of 
your  night's  rest;  change  of  dress  came 
next;  then  dinner-time  approached; 
then  retired  to  write  (till  the  dinner- 
bell  summoned  you),  one  to  one  absent 
favourite,  one  to  another,  as  love,  or 
duty,  or  both  induced.  After  dinner 
a  conversation  that  could  not  but  be 
a^^reeable;  but  dinner-time  conversa- 
tions are  seldom  other  than  occasional 
prattlings  on.  vague  subjects  :  attend- 
ance of  servants  will  not  permit  them 
to  be  more.  Some  channing  opportu- 
nities talked  of  by-and-by  for  reading 
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and  conveningi  The  day  we  will  sup- 
pose fin&  Your  Hiffliinore  cannot  bear 
to  be  confined  within  the  house  or 
garden  walls.  She  throws  out  her 
temptations  for  a  walk  where  she  can 
Bee  and  be  seen.  All  the  girls  accom- 
panv  her.  Nobody  must  read  or  be 
'read  to  till  the  walkers  return.  The 
man  of  the  house  is  invited  to  dangle 
after  them ;  not  for  an  escort— they  fear 
nothing.  He,  aware  of  his  little  con- 
sequence to  them  in  their  walk,  stays 
frequently  at  home ;  gives  directions  to 
bis  gardener ;  and  is  but  just  got  up- 
stairs to  his  writing  (I  shoiUd  now 
rather  say  reading)  desk,  when  the 
gypsies'  return  is  signified  to  him  by  the 
call  of  the  tea-belL  Down  he  must  go ; 
for  why  ?  They  are  at  leisure  to  expect 
him.  Down  goes  the  passive  .  .  . 
Fresh  pronusee  to  themselves  of  reading- 
time.  The  honest  man,  who  is  to  be 
taken  up  and  laid  down  as  they  please, 
is  asked  if  he  will  not  read  to  them 
by-and-by.  He  passively  bows :  the 
rather  signifies  compliance,  as  the 
opportunity  for  the  book  and  his  em- 

Eloyment  is  yet  at  a  distance.  At  last, 
lowever  (the  tea  offices  all  over),  they 
assemble  at  one  large  table ;  one  goes 
to  ruffle- making;  one  to  border-mak- 
ing ;  one  to  muslin -flowering ;  one  to 
drawing ;  and  then  the  passive  man  is 
called  to  his  lesson.  He  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  supper  preparations.  At  last 
the  cloth  is  laid,  aJl  tne  important  works 
are  bag^^ed  up ;  each  lady  looks  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  her  jMut  so  well  per- 
formed of  the  duties  of  the  day.*' 

Bat  whether  listened  to  with 
breathless  and  weeping  interest  at 
breakfast,  or  interjected  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  raffle-making  and 
muslin-flowering  between  tea  and 
snpper,  the  gregarious  good  soul, 
in  his  simple  vanity,  read  his  book 
to  the  girls,  collected  their  impetu- 
ous youthful  opinions,  and  himself 
learned  to  believe  in  his  own  char- 
acters, as  they  grew  into  actual 
personages  in  the  lively  discussions 
of  the  house.  And  thus  was  pro- 
duced the  history  of  'Clarissa/  a 
book  which,  after  lying  buried  for 
years  in  *^  gentlemen's  libraries," 
has  lately  been  republished,  and  re- 
introduced to  popular  notice.  A 
more  remarkable  book  has  never 
been  written ;  and  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  author,  and  his  age, 


and  all  the  circumstances  that  have 
just  been  described,  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  reader  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  production  is 
unique  in  literature.  The  story  of 
a  pretty  and  good  girl  involved  in 
the  mazes  of  a  long  courtship,  full 
of  sweet  sentiments  and  tender 
morality — with  very  black  shadows 
kept  respectfully  away  from  her, 
and  never  allowed  to  cloud  the 
white  light  in  which  she  stands — 
with  a  womanish  perfection  of  a 
lover,  and  a  gradual  ascension  out 
of  difficulty  into  the  height  of 
blessedness — is  the  kind  of  narra- 
tive which  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. Indeed,  the  succeeding 
history  of  *  Sir  Charles  Grandison ' 
fulfils  almost  all  the  requirements 
of  the  situation,  and  feels  something 
like  the  natural  production  of  the 
humble  optimist  and  his  little 
court  But  *  Clarissa'  is  nothing  of 
all  this.  The  book  is  long-winded, 
sometimes  tedious,  overlaid  with 
moralisiugs,  and  full  of  improbabili- 
ties ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
tragic  efforts  of  genius — a  book 
which  by  times  touches  upon  the 
borders  of  the  sublime. 

We  are  under  the  disadvantage, 
at  the  present  moment,  of  coming 
in,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  a  toler- 
ably lively  discussion  raised  by  Mr 
Dfidlas's  late  republication  of  this  re- 
markable book.  No  work,  perhaps, 
has  ever  called  forth  a  greater 
diversity  of  opinion.  ,  To  some 
critics  the  story  is  at  once  disgust- 
ing and  improbable,  tedious  to  the 
last  degree,  forced  and  unnatural 
in  its  effects,  and  of  the  most  arti- 
ficial construction.  To  these  objec- 
tions Richardson's  warmest  admirer 
cannot  answer  with  a  decided  ne- 
gative. The  story  in  its  chief 
point  is  revolting,  and  the  book  is 
prolix  beyond  dl  modem  concep- 
tion of  the  word ;  and  yet  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  reader, 
once  fairly  entered  upon  it — "in- 
fected," to  use  Macaulay's  forcible 
but  disagreeable  expression — could 
give  it  up  again  until  he  came  to 
the  end,  or  could  accompany  the 
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heroine  through  her  extraordinary 
humiliation  and  triumph  without 
tears.  The  story  turns  upon  a 
crime  so  brutal  and  cowardly  that  it 
is  quite  beyond  any  possible  gloss 
of  sentiment.  Once  more,  it  is 
Female  virtue  that  is  assailed — the 
theme,  apparently,  of  all  others 
most  familiar  to  the  age — but  no- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  the  rustic 
resistance  and  servile  gratitude  of 
Pamela  than  this  strange  duel  to 
the  death  between  the  man  and  the 
woman,  in  which  a  hundred  typical 
strifes  might  be  embodied.  Clar- 
issa heriself  is  such  a  type  of  char- 
acter as  could  have  been  set  forth 
only  by  a  man  habituated  to  the 
society  of  women,  and  to  look  upon 
things  very  much  from  their  point 
of  view.  She  is  a  delicate  creature, 
whose  heart  has  but  begun  faintly 
to  awaken  to  any  conception  of  love 
or  individual  inclination  when  she 
is  suddenly  frozen  back  into  her- 
self, into  the  chill  unopened  bud 
of  her  life,  by  such  a  horror  as  is 
sufficient  to  congeal  the  young 
blood  in  its  very  fountain.  Her 
soft  insensibility  to  any  contagion  of 
passion — ^the  shrinking,  faint,  easily 
relinquished  preference  which  is  all* 
she  is  ever  made  to  feel  for  her 
destroyer — is  brought  as  an  accusa- 
tion against  the  perfection  of  her 
womanhood.  But  the  critics  who 
do  so  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
think  that  it  was  a  woman  in  the 
bud  whom  Richardson  intended  to 
draw — a  creature  forced  into  eztrs^ 
ordinary  development,  it  is  true, 
but  warped  by  the  very  influences 
which  urged  her  life  into  pathetic 
blossom,  out  of  that  warm  and  ten- 
der sweetness  which  comes  by  the 
natural  agency  of  bright  sunshine 
and  common  rain.  Her  heart  had 
begun,  as  we  have  said,  softly,  un- 
awares, to  turn  towards  the  man 
who  pretended  to  love  her,  with 
that  shy,  sweet,  gradual  impulsion 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  nature.  Her  eyes  and 
her  heart  were  being  drawn  to  him 
modestly  and  maidenly,  in  a  ten- 
derness  half   acknowledged,  half 


denied,  even  to  herself;  when  Fate 
seized  upon  the  innocent  creature, 
wrapt  her  in  its  fatal  web,  arrested 
in  the  first  place  the  rising  fancy, 
chilled  and  withered  it  by  doubts 
and  fears  ;  and  then,  by  a  sudden 
violent  revulsion,  closed  up  the 
opening  bud,  with  all  its  fairy 
colours,  and  forced  forward  the  pale 
splendour  of  despair,  chill  maiden 
flower,  stealing  every  hue  of  colour 
and  perfume  of  life  out  of  its  ex- 
quisite climax  of  sorrow  and  decay. 
No  man  less  acquainted  with  idl 
the  secret  unseen  sweetness  of  a 
girl's  heart — ^its  brooding  over  it- 
self, its  soft  reluctance,  its  delight 
in  the  hesitations  and  tender  delays 
which  irritate  passion  into  frenzy — 
could  have  drawn  the  early  Clariasa, 
so  passionless  and  dutiful,  exacting 
nothing  but  the  right  to  reject  a 
repugnant  suitor,  and  ready  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  the  soft  beginnings  of 
liking  in  her  heart,  if  her  parents 
would  have  but  accepted  that  pure 
yet  painful  offering.  Then,  when 
this  morning  light  fades — when  the 
helpless  creature  is  caught  into  the 
vortex  which  is  to  swallow  her  up 
— the  reader  can  see  the  chill  that 
comes  upon  the  opening  flower,  can 
see  the  soft  virginal  husks  closing 
up  over  the  arrested  bud ;  and  then 
the  drooping  and  the  fading,  and 
sudden  bursting  forth  by  its  side  of 
the  other  development,  which  is  so 
different,  so  consistent  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  promise  of  the 
outraged  life.  The  conception 
stands  by  itself  amid  all  the  con- 
ceptions of  genius.  No  Greek,  no 
Italian,  no  English  poet  has  painted 
such  a  figure  in  the  great  picture- 
gallery  which  is  common  to  the 
world.  Neither  ancient  nor  modem 
woman  has  ever  stood  before  us 
thus  pale  and  splendid  in  the  shame 
which  is  not  hers,  sweet  soul,  though 
it  kills  her.  Almost  every  other 
victim  shrinks  and  bums  with  the 
stain  of  her  own  fault;  and  even 
Lucretia  herself,  if  more  awful,  is 
less  womanly,  less  tender,  less 
sweet,  than  the  maiden  creature  in 
whom  nature  and  religion  reassert 
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their  rights  after  the  first  moment 
of  frenzy;  who  calls  for  no  ven- 
geance, and  can  accept  no  expia- 
tion, and  dies  smiling,  of  no  exter- 
nal wound,  but  only  by  the  deadly 
puncture  of  the  shame  itself,  mak- 
ing all  other  daggers  unnecessary. 
How  it  came  about  that  a  homely 
aoul  like  that  of  Richardson,  amid 
the  flutter  of  his  pretty  fresh  com- 
panions— the  girls  that  frequented 
his  garden  like  so  many  doves — 
oould  have  fallen  upon  this  tragic 
ideal,  is  a  very  different  matter. 
His  earlier  and  later  works  are  both 
quite  comprehensible,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  circumstances ;  but 
what  unthought-of  inspiration  made 
the  good  man  capable  of  Clar- 
issa, is  a  question  which  we  do  not 
attempt  to  answer.  In  the  quaint 
prosaic  garments  with  which  his 
prolix  style  has  invested  her — in 
the  artificial  yet  not  ungraceful 
costume  of  the  age,  the  "pale 
primrose-coloured  paduasoy,"  the 
Brussels  lace  cap,  the  apron  of 
flowered  lawn,  all  set  forth  with 
the  liveliest  realism — ^it  is  a  virgin- 
martyr,  a  poetic  visionary  being, 
one  of  the  few  original  types  of  art, 
which  we  have  here  before  us.  Not 
Desdemona,  not  Imogen,  is  of  her- 
self a  more  tender  creation.  They 
are  so  much  the  more  fortunate 
that  it  IB  immortal  verse  that 
clothes  them.  Clarissa,  for  her  part, 
has  but  a  garrulous  and  pottering 
expositor,  but  in  her  own  person 
she  is  divine. 

We  repeat,  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  conviction,  that  the 
highest  poetic  creation  of  the  age 
is  this  one  matchless  figure.  It 
was  inherently  a  prosaic  age,  and 
Richardson  Was  prose  itself.  If 
spiritual  science  had  so  far  ad- . 
vanced  in  these  days  as  to  make  it 
possible  that  the  shade  of  Shake- 
speare could  have  breathed  this 
conception  into  him,  leaving  the 
sexagenarian  with  stammering  lips 
and  tedious  tongue  to  evolve  the 
tender  mystery,  it  would  be  a 
feasible  sort  of  explanation.  The 
jewel   is    clumsily   cut,    and   set 


in  his  own  way  in  the  heaviest 
old-fashioned  setting,  but  it  is  a 
diamond  of  the  purest  water, — 
and  where  did  he  find  it?  The 
astonished  spectator,  looking  at 
him  and  his  surroundings,  and  at 
the  wonderful  work  just  issued 
out  of  his  commonplace  hands,  can 
but  echo  the  question.  Sophia  Wes- 
tern is  a  pretty  creature,  a  sweet 
sketch  of  the  surface  and  outside 
of  a  woman  ;  but  she  can  no  more 
stand  within  the  charmed  niche  that 
encloses  Clarissa,  than  can  Harriet 
Byron  or  any  other  conventional 
heroine.  Such  a  creature  exists 
by  her  own  right,  and  is  not  the 
fruit  of  observation,  or  study,  or 
knowledge  of  the  world.  She  lives, 
as  Miranda  does,  in  the  island, 
owing  nothing  to  earth  and  all  to 
heaven.  Not  a  woman  of  her  gen- 
eration is  half  so  true  to  nature; 
and  now  that  most  of  the  women 
of  her  generation  are  dead  and 
buried,  Clarissa  lives,  still  surpris- 
ing the  warm  tears  of  youth  out  of 
world- worn  eyes. 

The  first  half  of  this  wonderful 
book  was  published  some  time  be- 
fore the  concluding  volumes ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than 
the  storm  of  entreaty,  remonstrance, 
even  threats,  with  which  the  author 
was  overwhelmed  if  he  should  ven- 
ture to  pursue  his  inexorable  pur- 
pose. On  second  thoughts,  Cla- 
rissa, strange  as  it  appears,  must 
have  been  Richardson's  lawful  off- 
spring, and  not  a  heavenly  change- 
ling brought  to  him  by  Shake- 
speare's shade.  The  steadiness  with 
which  he  resists  all  persuasion,  his 
obstinate  maintenance  of  his  own 
ideal  in  the  face  of  a  hundred 
angry  critics,  is  as  clear  a  proof 
of  his  paternity  as  was  Solomon's 
test.  He  will  not  have  his  child 
mangled  by  any  profane  touch,  nor 
desecrate  her  by  vulgar  makings-up 
or  impossible  recovery,  such  as  were 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  a  Pamela.  The  urgency  and 
seriousness  of  the  appeals  made  to 
him  show  the  extraordinary  im- 
pression made  on  his  contempora- 
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lies,  and  would  be  ludicrous  in 
their  fervour  to  any  one  who  had 
not  fallen  under  the  enchantment 
of  the  story.  Lady  Bradshaigh, 
who  was  unknown  to  him  at  the 
time,  though  afterwards  one  of  his 
closest  correspondents,  writes  to 
him  as  follows,  with  the  earnestness 
of  a  petitioner  for  life  : — 

"  I  am  preflsed,  sir,  hy  a  multitude 
of  your  admirers  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
your  amiable  Clarissa.  Having  too 
much  reason,  from  hints  given  in  your 
four  volumes,  from  a  certain  advertise- 
ment, and  from  your  forbearing  to 
write,  after  promising  all  endeavours 
should  be  used  towa^  satisfying  the 
discontented — from  all  these,  I  say,  I 
have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
a  fatal  catastrophe.  I  have  heard  that 
some  of  your  advisers  who  delight  in 
horror  (detestable  wretches!)  insisted 
upon  ra])e8,  ruin,  and  destruction; 
others,  who  feel  for  the  virtuous  in  dis- 
tress, (bl'essinffs  for  ever  attend  them  !) 
pleaded  for  the  contrary.  Could  you 
be  deaf  to  these  and  comply  with  those? 
.  ,  .  It  is  not  murder  or  any  other 
horrid  act,  but  the  preceding  distresses 
which  touch  and  raise  the  passions  of 
those  at  least  whom  an  author  would 
wish  to  please,  supposing  him  to  be  such 
a  one  as  I  take  you  to  be.  Therefore, 
sir,  after  you  have  brought  the  divine 
Clarissa  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction, 
let  me  entreat  (may  I  say  insist  upon) 
a  turn  that  will  make  your  almost  de- 
spairing readers  half  mad  with  joy.  I 
know  you  cannot  help  doing  it  to  sive 
yourself  satisfaction,  for  I  pretend  to 
know  your  heart  so  well  that  you  must 
think  it  a  crime  never  to  be  forgiven, 
to  leave  vice  triumphant  and  virtue 
depressed.  ...  If  you  disappoint  me, 
attend  to  my  curse — May  the  hatred  of 
all  the  young,  beautiful,  and  virtuous 
for  ever  be  your  portion  !  and  may  your 
eyes  never  behold  anything  but  age  and 
deformity  1  May  yon  meet  with  ap- 
plause only  from  envious  old  maids, 
surly  bachelors,  and  tyrannical  parents ! 
May  you  be  doomed  to  the  company  of 
such !  and,  after  death,  may  their  ugly 
souls  haunt  you !  Now,  make  Lovelace 
and  Clarissa  unhappy  if  you  dare ! " 

The  same  lady,  continuing  her 
remonstrances  (which  she  does  at  a 
length  and  with  a  fluency  which 
makes  the  prodigious  correspond- 
ence of  Richardson's  heroines  a 
trifle  less  incredible)  makes  use  of 


stronger  and  stronger  arguments. 
"  Sure  you  will  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  save  his  soul,  sir,"  she 
cries,  pleading  for  the  reformation 
of  Lovelace.  *'  It  is  too  shocking 
and  barbarous  a  story  for  publica- 
tion ! ''  she  exclaims,  when  another 
volume  has  made  her  acquainted 
with  the  worst  that  can  happen. 
"  My  hand  trembles,  for  I  can 
scarce  hold  the  pen.  I  am  as  mad  as 
the  poor  injured  Clarissa.'*  An- 
other anonymous  correspondent 
declares :  *'  Since  I  have  heard  that 
you  design  the  end  shall  be  un- 
^APP7>  I  ft™  determined  to  read 
no  more.  I  should  read  the  ac- 
count of  her  death  with  as  much 
anguish  of  mind  as  I  should  feel 
at  the  loss  of  my  dearest  friend." 
Gibber,  in  theatrical  fervour,  on 
being  informed  that  Richardson  in- 
tended his  heroine  to  die,  shouts 
— ''D — n  him  if  she  should!"  and 
asks  whether  he  is  to  be  expected  to 
stand  a  patient  observerof  her  ruin  f 
In  the  face  of  all  this  hubbub  of  re- 
monstrance, the  author  persevered 
with  a  steady  firmness,  quite  un- 
like his  ordinary  complaisant  amia- 
bility. He  gives  his  reasons  for 
so  doing  at  length  in  his  letters  to 
Lady  Bradshaigh,  with  as  much 
gravity  and  seriousness  as  distin- 
guishes the  appeal  to  him.  If  it 
had  concerned  the  life  of  some  one 
condemned  to  die,  the  matter  could 
not  be  moro  solemnly  discussed. 
It  is  evident  that  he  considers  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  aU  the 
world  should  be  serious  over  such 
a  question.  He  replies  to  his  cor- 
respondent's appeal  in  the  follow- 
ing serious  strain : — 

"  What,  madam,  is  the  temporary 
happiness  we  are  so  fond  of  ?  What 
"the  long  life  we  are  so  apt  to  covet? 
The  more  irksome  these  reflections  are 
to  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  wealthy, 
the  more  necessary  are  they  to  be  in- 
culcated. 

'  A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  nermon  flies. 
And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifioe.* 

**  Of  this  nature  is  my  design.  Re- 
ligion never  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at 
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present  And  if  my  work  must  be  sup- 
posed of  the  moral  kind,  I  was  willing 
to  try  if  a  religious  novel  would  do 
good.  And  did  you  not  perceive  that, 
in  the  very  first  letter  of  Lovelace,  all 
those  seeds  of  wickedness  were  thick- 
sown  which  sprouted  up  into  action  after- 
wards in  his  character — ^pride,  revenge, 
a  love  of  intriffue,  plo^  contrivance. 
And  who  is  it  that  asks,  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thomt,  or  figs  of  thMet  f  .  ,  , 
And  as  to  reforming  and  marryidg 
Lovelace,  and  the  example  to  be  given  by 
it»  what  but  this  that  toUows  would  it 
have  been,  instead  of  the  amiable  one 
your  good-nature  and  humanity  point 
out.  '  Here,'  says  another  Lovelace, 
'may  I  pass  the  flower  and  prime  of 
my  youth  in  forming  and  pursuing  the 
most  insidious  enterprises.  ...  I 
may  at  last  meet  with  and  attempt  a 
Clarissa,  a  lady  of  priceless  virtue.  I 
may  try  her,  vex  her,  plague  and  tor- 
ment her  worthy  heart.  I  may  fit  up  all 
my  batteries  against  her  virtue ;  and  if 
I  nnd  her  proof  aeainst  all  my  machina- 
tions, and  myself  tired  with  rambling, 
I  may  then  reward  that  virtue  ;  I  may 
graciously  extend  my  hand;  she  may  give 
me  hers,  and  rejoice  and  thank  heaven 
for  my  condescension  in  her  favour. 
The  Almighty  I  mav  suppose  at  the 
same  time  to  be  as  ready  with  His  mercy, 
foreeoing  His  justice  on  my  past  crimes, 
as  ifmy  nuptials  with  this  meritorious 
fair  one  were  to  atone  for  the  numerous 
distresses  and  ruins  I  have  occasioned 
in  other  families ;  and  all  the  good- 
natured,  the  worthy,  the  humane  part 
of  the  world  forgiving  me  too,  because 
I  am  a  handsome  and  a  humorous  fel- 
low, will  clap  their  hands  with  joy  and 
cry  out — 

•Happy,  happy,  ham)y  pair, 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

''  Indeed,  mv  dear  madam  '*  (he  adds 
in  a  following  letter,  with  increasing  sol- 
emnity), '*  I  could  not  think  of  leavins 
my  heroine  short  of  heaven.  ...  A 
writer  who  follows  nature  and  pretends 
to  keep  the  Christian  system  in  his 
eye,  cannot  make  a  heaven  in  this 
world  for  his  favourites,  or  represent 
this  life  otherwise  than  as  a  state  of 
probation.  Clarissa,  I  once  more  aver, 
could  not  be  rewarded  in  this  world. 
To  have  given  her  her  reward  here, 
as  in  a  happy  marriage,  would  have 
been  as  if  a  poet  had  placed  his  catas- 
trophe in  the  third  act  of  his  play,  when 
his  audience  were  obliged  to  expect  two 
more.  What  greater  moral  proof  can 
be  given  of  a  world  after  this  for  the 


rewarding  of  suffering  virtue  and  for  the 
punishing  of  oporessive  vice,  than  the 
inequalities  in  tne  distribution  of  re- 
waids  and  punishments  here  below?*' 

With  such  Bolemnity  was  tbe  ques- 
tion of  the  ending  of  a  story  treated 
by  author  and  readers  I  It  could  not 
have  been  more  profoundly  serious 
had  it  concerned  the  saving  of  a  life. 
And  the  very  fact  that  Richardson 
had  thus  a  manifest  motive  in  his 
tale^  independent  of  the  rules  of  art, 
makes  it  still  more  apparent  with 
what  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
best  principles  of  art  he  kept  by 
his  original  idea.  Clarissa  made 
happy  would  have  been  a  common- 
place being,  another  Pamela,  a  less 
serene  Miss  Byron ;  while  Clarissa 
outraged,  putting  aside  with  a  sweet 
mournful  pride  the  atonement  which 
is  impossible,  carrying  her  involun- 
tary pollution  to  heaven,  is  the 
rarest  conception.  A  man  who 
writes  a  story  with  a  moral  purpose 
is  in  most  cases  doubly  hampered ; 
but  here,  fortunately,  the  interests 
of  morsdity  concurred  with  the 
highest  necessities  of  art 

Lovelace,  the  only  other  character 
worth  considering  in  the  book,  bears 
tokens  of  having  also  been  conceived 
by  a  man  used  to  contemplate  the 
world  from  a  woman's  point  of  view. 
He  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  a 
milksop,  nor  does  he  approach  the 

Eerfections  of  SirCharles  Grandison 
y  any  indications  of  the  nascent 
prig.  He  is  full  of  vivacity  and  spi- 
rit and  humour  even  at  his  worst ; 
but  his  wickedness  is  as  different 
from  the  frank  animalism  of  Tom 
Jones  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Vice  has  to  him  all  the  attraction  of 
intrigue,  all  the  charm  of  sentiment 
and  emotion,  and  that  irresistible 
temptation  of  universal  conquest 
which  is  so  strong  in  women.  Love- 
lace, like  a  true  woman's  hero,  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  beat  He 
will  conquer  by  fair  means,  if  pos- 
sible— ^but  if  not,  by  any  means.  He 
is  bent  upon  making  himself  the 
object  of  everybody's  attentive  ad- 
miration, wonder,  or  horror,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Though  he  is  not  with- 
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oufc  a  certain  subtle  undercurrent 
of  contempt  for  the  very  admirers 
whom  he  dazzles  and  beguiles,  it  is 
a  necessity  of  his  nature  to  beguile 
and  dazzle  everywhere.  And  so  he 
does.  The  reader  perceives  that  the 
effect  he  produces  is  a  real  effect 
It  is  no  assertion  of  the  author,  but 
a  visible  result  worked  out  by  very 
apparent  means.  His  friend  loathes, 
abjures,  and  denounces  his  horrible 
project,  but  cannot  detach  himself 
from  the  charm  of  his  personality. 
Society  gazes  and  averts  its  eyes 
with  a  flutter  of  horror,  yet  is  con- 
tinually dazzled  by  the  courageous 
front  he  bears,  and  flattered  and 
melted  by  the  pains  he  takes  to 
recommend  himself  to  it  Tom 
Jones's  sensuality  isamere  matter  of 
disposition-— a  peccadillo,  of  which 
neither  he  nor  his  author  is  asham- 
ed, involving  nothing  but  the  temp- 
tation and  downfall  of  the  moment, 
not  much  more  important  than  the 
robbing  of  an  orchard  or  the  shoot- 
ing of  an  unlawful  pheasant  He 
is  infinitely  nastier  and  infinitely 
more  innocent  than  the  subtle  se- 
ducer, whose  name  has  come  to  re- 
present a  class,  happily  more  rife  in 
fiction  than  in  life.  The  hero  of 
Fielding  would  have  been  harmless 
as  a  girl  to  Clarissa.  He  would 
have  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment 
notwithstanding  his  fundamental 
easy-minded  uncleanness.  In  power 
and  subtlety  of  conception  the  hero 
of  Richardson  is  as  far  superior  to 
him  as  he  is  inferior  in  execution. 
Perhaps  the  very  inferiority  of  exe- 
cution, indeed  —  the  long- win  ded- 
ness,  the  wearisome  prolixity,  as 
contrasted  with  the  incisive  bril- 
liant brevity  and  clearness  of  the 
rival  moralist— does  but  bring  out 
the  more,  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tage, in  point  of  elevation  and  depth, 
which  the  one  has  over  the  other. 
The  genius  of  Richardson  thus  un- 
awares took  up  and  profited  by  what 
was  essentially  a  feminine  ideal  To 
women,  vice  of  the  Tom  Jones  de- 
velopment is  abhorrent  and  incom- 
prehensible ;  while  vice  like  that  of 
Lovelace,  which  sets  all  the  powers 


to  work — which  is  full  of  plot  and 
contrivance,  of  insatiable  love  of 
approbation  and  necessity  for  con- 
quest, of  emotion  and  mental  excite- 
ment, and  remorse  and  passion — ^is 
something  which  they  can  under- 
stand and  realise.  It  would  be  too 
deep  and  too  curious  a  question  to 
ask  why  this  feminine  conception 
should  have  been  worked  out  by  a 
man  as  it  has  never  been  by  any 
female  artist,  even  in  a  field  like 
this,  where  women  have  won  many 
triumphs — and  might  lead  us  into 
speculations  which  have  little  to  do 
with  Richardson ;  but  yet  the  fact 
seems  to  us  very  clear.  Lovelace  is 
the  detestable,  while  Clarissa  is  the 
attractive,  part  of  the  book ;  and  yet 
he  too  is  full  of  attraction.  His 
undaunted  spirit,  his  impudent  vi- 
vacity and  readiness,  which  is  never 
at  a  loss;  the  way  in  which  he 
fights  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
taking  the  blame  upon  himself,  yet 
never  sinking  under  it,  is  as  fine  a 
picture  as  any  in  art;  and  there  is  a 
something  in  his  distracted  letter, 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  her 
death,  which  reaches  the  highest  tra- 
gic height.  When  all  is  said  that  can 
be  said  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
workmanship,  and  the  tedious  exu- 
berance of  detail  with  which  these 
two  wonderful  figures  are  enveloped 
and  overlaid,  it  is  still  undeniable 
that  the  Man  and  the  Woman  stand 
forth  in  this  book  in  their  mortal 
struggle  with  such  tragical  and 
solemn  force  as  has  seldom  been 
given  to  any  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  conception  is  perfect ; 
it  is  the  execution  alone  which  is 
to  blame. 

Perhaps  no  novel  has  ever  been 
received  with  such  universal  en- 
thusiasm. All  kinds  of  people 
wept  and  applauded.  It  flew  over 
the  Channel  with  a  swiftness  which 
is  seldom  equalled  even  in  these 
days  of  increased  communication, 
and  was  translated  by  the  Abb6 
Prevost,  himself  a  congenial  writer, 
who  '*  softened  it,"  the  biographer 
quaintly  tells  us,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to — save  the  mark ! — ^"  the  more 
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delicate  taste  of  the  French."  Let- 
ters poured  upon  the  author  full  of 
a  fever  of  admiration,  sometimes 
most  amusingly  expressed.  One 
lady,  for  example,  says :  ''  I  am 
more  and  more  charmed  with  your 
Clarissa ;  it  is  indeed  a  noble  char- 
acter, but  I  fear  nowhere  to  be  met 
with  except  in  your  Letters.  What 
a  pity  it  is  you  are  not  a  woman^ 
and  blest  with  means  of  shining  as 
she  didl  for  a  person  capable  of 
drawing  such  a  character  would 
certainly  be  able  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  if  in  a  like  situation."  Dr 
Johnson,  in  repeated  letters,  asks 
characteristically  that  an  index 
should  be  made  to  the  book ;  for  it 
is  not,  he  says,  '*  a  performance  to 
be  read  with  eagerness,  and  laid 
aside  for  ever,  but  will  be  occa- 
sionally consulted  by  the  busy,  the 
aged,  and  the  studious ;  and  there- 
fore I  beg  that  this  edition,  by 
which  I  suppose  posterity  is  to 
abide,  may  want  nothing  that  can 
facilitate  its  use."  There  are  por- 
tions of  this  correspondence,  espe- 
cially the  letters  of  Mrs  Klopstock, 
the  wife  of  the  poet — ^who,in  all  the 
effusiveness  of  ardent  youth,  gives 
Richardson  a  sketch  of  her  own 
love-story  and  happiness — which 
are  touching  and  charming  as  any 
romance.  ''Oh  the  heavenly  book  1" 
cries  this  enthusiastic  creature. 
**  Tou  will  know  all  what  concerns 
me,"  she  adds,  in  her  pretty  Qer- 
man-English.  ''Love,  dear  sir,  is 
all  what  me  concerns ;  and  love  shall 
be  all  what  I  will  tell  you  in  this 
letter."  After  a  few  charming  let- 
ters, this  little  episode  of  reid  life 
finds  its  conclusion  in  a  brief  obit- 
uary notice— a  piece  of  plain  and 
sad  prose — ^more  pathetic  than  any- 
thing in  fiction.  Richardson's  fa- 
therly heart  was  always  open  to 
such  confidences.  Had  he  been  a 
woman,  as  his  other  correspond- 
ent suggests,  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  tenderly  ready 
to  open  his  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions to  all  who  sought  them. 
He  is  himself,  however,  moved 
to  complain  of  the  flood  of  addi- 
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tional    occupation    thus   brought 
upon  him: — 

'*  I  am  drawn  into  acquaintance  and 
into  correspondenoes  upon  it  so  nu- 
merous, and  that  with  and  from  people 
of  condition,  that  what  time  I  have  to 
spare  from  my  troublesome  and  neces- 
sary business  is  wholly  taken  up.  I 
am  teased  "  (he  adds) "  by  a  dozen  ladies 
of  note  and  virtue  to  give  them  a  good 
man,  as  they  say  I  have  been  partial  to 
their  sex  and  unkind  to  my  own.  But, 
sir,  my  nervous  infirmities  you  know — 
time  mends  them  not— and  'Clarissa' 
has  almost  killed  me.  You  know  how 
my  business  engages  me.  You  know 
by  what  snatches  of  time  I  write  that  I 
may  not  neglect  that,  and  that  I  may 
preserve  tluit  independency  which  is 
the  comfort  of  my  life.  I  never  sought 
out  of  myself  for  patrons.  My  own 
industry  and  God's  jirovidence  have 
been  my  whole  reliamce.  Hie  great 
are  not  great  to  me  unless  they  are 
good  And  it  is  a  glorious  privilege 
that  a  middling  man  enjoys  who  has 
preserved  his  independency,  and  cao 
occasionally  (though  not  stoically)  tell 
the  world  what  he  thinks  of  that  world, 
in  hopes  to  contribute,  though  but  by 
his  mite,  to  mend  it." 

The  publication  of  '  Clarissa ' 
thus  placed  the  respectable  old. 
printer  upon  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  contemporary  fame.  There  is  a 
most  amusingsemi-romantic  episode 
in  his  correspondence,  touching  the 
beginning  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  his  correspondent  Lady 
Bradshaigh,  which  is  too  character- 
istic to  be  omitted.  The  lady  (the 
same  who  interceded  for  the  re- 
formation of  Lovelace  and  the  hap* 
piness  of  Clarissa)  had  for  some 
time  corresponded  with  him  under 
a  fictitious  name,  and  a  great  deal 
of  coquetting  had  ensued  touching 
a  personal  interview.  Richardson, 
having  in  vain  invited  her  to  his 
house,  and  suggested  other  modes 
of  meeting,  at  last  humours  her 
fancy  for  stealing  a  preliminary 
peep  at  him  in  the  Park,  by  such  a 
description  of  himself  as  sets  the 
good  soul  before  us  in  all  the  home- 
ly prose  of  his  daily  appearance. 
Never  was  a  more  innocent  little 
intrigue.  Lady  Bradshaigh  herself 
T 
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was,  as  she  informs  ns,  ''tamed 
forty/'  and  of  the  full  and  rosy 
development  not  uncommon  at  that 
ftge.  Her  "dear  man,"  a  certain 
passive  rustic  Sir  Roger,  who  makes 
no  appearance  in  his  own  person, 
shared  her  enthusiasm  and  amused 
himself  with  her  letters.  Yet  she 
hesitates,  like  a  mischievous  girl, 
over  the  innocent  meeting,  and 
teazes  her  unknown  friend  with 
appearances  and  disappearances, 
keeping  him  promenadmg  about 
the  Mall,  while  she  passes  in  her 
chair,  and  conducting  herself  with 
all  the  malicious  f redes  of  a  young 
flirt  Here  is  the  sketch  of  his 
own  respectable  person,  with  which 
Kichardson  furnishes  his  trouble- 
some correspondent : — 

« I  go  through  the  Park  once  or  twice 
a- week  to  my  little  retirement,  but  I 
will  for  a  week  together  be  in  it  every 
day  three  or  four  nours,  at  your  com- 
mand, till  you  tell  me  you  have  seen  a 
person  who  answers  to  this  description, 
namely :  Short,  rather  plump  than  ema- 
ciated, notwithstanding  his  complaints; 
about  five  foot  five  inches;  fair  wig; 
lightish  cloth  coat,  all  black  besides; 
one  hand  generally  in  his  bosom,  the 
other  a  cane  in  it,  which  he  leans  upon 
under  the  skirts  of  his  coat  usually, 
that  it  may  imperceptibly  serve  him  as 
a  support,  when  attacked  by  sudden 
tremors  or  startings,  and  dizsiness, 
which  too  frequently  attack  him,  but, 
thank  Ood,  not  so  often  as  formerly ; 
looking  directly  foreriffht,  as  passers-by 
would  mia^ne,  but  observing  all  that 
stirs  on  either  hand  of  him  without 
moving  his  short  neck  ;  hardly  ever 
turning  back  ;  of  a  light-brown  com- 
plexion ;  teeth  not  yet  failins  him ; 
smoothish  faced  and  ruddy  cheeked  ;  at 
some  times  looking  to  be  about  sixty- 
five,  at  other  times  much  younger;  a 
regular  even  pace,  stealing  away  ground 
rather  than  seeming  to  rid  it :  a  grey 
eye,  too  often  overclouded  by.nustinees 
from  the  head ;  by  chance  lively — ^veiy 
lively  it  will  be,  if  he  have  hope  of  see- 
ing a  lady  whom  he  loves  and  honours : 
his  eye  idways  on  the  ladies ;  if  they 
have  very  large  hoops,  he  looks  down 
and  supercilious,  and  as  if  he  would  be 
thoncht  wise,  but  perhaps  the  sillier 
for  &at ;  as  he  approaches  a  lady,  his 
eye  is  never  fixed  first  npon  her  face, 
but  upon  her  feet,  and  thence  he 


it  up,  pretty  quickly  for  a  dnll  eye; 
and  one  would  think  (if  we  thought 
him  at  all  worthy  of  observation)  tnat 
from  her  air  and  (the  last  beheld)  her 
face,  he  sets  her  down  in  his  miod  as  «o 
or  fo,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  next 
object  he  meets  —  only  then  looking 
back,  if  he  greatly  likes  or  dislikes,  as 
if  he  would  see  if  the  lady  appear  to  be 
all  of  a  piece  in  the  one  light  or  in  the 
other.  Are  these  marks  distinct  enough, 
if  you  are  resolved  to  keep  all  the  ad- 
vantages you  set  out  with  ?  And  from 
this  radt  this  grotesque  figure^  think 
you,  madam,  that  you  have  anything 
to  apprehend?  anything  that  will  not 
rather  promote  than  check  your  mirth  ? 
I  dare  be  bold  to  say  (and  allow  it  too) 
that  you  would  rather  see  this  figure 
than  any  other  you  ever  saw,  whenever 
you  should  find  yourself  graver  than 
you  wish  to  be." 

Bichardson  was  at  this  time 
about  sixty,  perhaps  the  first 
gallant  of  his  age  thus  pursued 
and  tantalised.  The  little  con- 
test ended  in  a  cordial  meeting  and 
long-enduring  friendship. 

'  Clarissa'  was  scarcely  well  out  of 
his'  hands  when  we  find  his  friends 
beginning  to  assail  him  about  the 
Good  Man,  whom  it  now  remained 
to  him  to  draw.  "  As  to  the  fine 
man"  he  writes  in  1750,  when 
"the  divine  Clarissa"  was  but 
newly  published,  "what  shall  be 
done  if  such  ladies  as  Miss 
Sutton,  who  can  so  well  tell  what 
she  does  not  Uke,  will  not  do 
us  the  honour  to  tell  us  what 
she  does?  Will  she  or  will 
you,  madam,  be  so  good  as  to  ac- 
quaint me  what  he  is  to  do,  and 
what  he  is  fio^  to  do,  in  order  to 
acquire  and  maintain  an  exemplary 
character)" 

The  answer  to  this  letter  affords 
us  a  strange  glimpse  into  the  social 
virtue,  or  rather  want  of  virtue, 
of  the  time. 

"I  believe,''  his  correspondent  re- 

Slies,  "  the  young  ladies  hardly  know 
tiexnselves,  for  want  of  patterns,  what 
an  agreeable  man  with  religion  and 
sense  is,  which  makes  me  wish  you 
would  show  them  one.  They  are  so 
used  to  see  those  they  think  genteel 
and  polite  without  morals  and  religion. 
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that  they  imagiiie  them  almost  if  not 

Suite  incompatible,  and  are  afraid,  if 
iiey  insist  too  much  on  the  last,  they 
must  give  up  the  first." 

The  correspondence  goes  on  at 
much  length,  going  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  subject  In  August 
1750,  Richardson  had  begun  the 
required  piece  of  work,  but  com- 
plained of  his  incapability  of  car- 
rying it  out  "My  business  has 
great  calls  upon  me"  he  says,  " my 
▼ery  relaxations  are  business ;  alto- 
gether, time  of  life  too  advanced — 
I  fear,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  think 
of  a  new  work.  And  then  the 
title  is  a  very  audacious  one.  To 
draw  a  man  that  good  men  would 
approve,  and  that  young  ladies  in 
such  an  age  as  this  will  think 
amiable — tell  me,  madam,  is  not 
that  an  audacious  task  1 "  But  the 
subject  was  too  tempting  an  oc- 
casion of  letter-writing  to  be  let 
slip.  Mrs  Donaldson,  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  assault,  continues 
with  unabating  energy  : — 

"To  think  of  a  man  with  religion, 
sense,  and  asTeeableness  is  easy,  and  to 
say  he  shall  have  this  or  that  good 
quality;  but  to  work  ihese  up  into  a 
story — ^to  produce  these  in  action — I 
know  nolxKly  who  is  capable  of  doing 
it  but  Mr  Richardson ;  and  if  he 
declines  it,  how  shall  I  pretend  to  en- 
courage him?  And  yet  I  wish  he 
would  try.  ...  If  our  hero  must 
fight,  let  it  be  before  we  are  acquainted 
with  him ;  and  when  once  a  man  has 
shown  his  courage  it  will  keep  him  from 
insult.  Suppose  the  woman  he  likes 
engaged  in  her  affections,  before  she 
knew  him,  to  one  of  a  more  modem 
cast,  could  we  not  make  our  hero  show 
virtue  and  honour,  and  at  last,  to  the 
credit  of  my  sex,  triumph  over  the 
man  of  mode?  .  .  .  Some  faults, 
you  observe,  our  virtuous  man  must 
have  —  some  sallies  of  passion;  the 
best  man^s  character  will  hear  it, 
though  a  Clarissa's  would  not.  I  will 
not  arrogate  any  merit  to  our  sex  from 
it,  but  suppose  it  arises  from  custom, 
education,  or  what  you  will,  *tis  cer- 
tain our  man  must  not  be  an  angeL 
Clarissa's  goodness  seems,  if  I  may  use 
the  ex^^esion,  intuitive.  Our  man, 
to  make  him  natural,  must  have  some 
failings  from   passion,  but   must   be 


soon  recovered  by  reason  t^d  reli- 
gion. .  .  .  Our  man  must  have  so 
much  of  the  Christian  and  philosopher 
that  reflection  must  always  set  him 
right" 

The  counsellors  became  more  ex- 
acting as  time  went  on  : — 

"This  morning  the  doctor  received 
a  letter  from  Mr  Skelton,"  writes  Mrs 
Delany.  ''He  says  he  wishes  you  were 
to  exhibit  a  bad  woman  as  well  as  a 
good  man.  I  don't  know  but  1  wish 
so  too ;  but  not  as  a  principal  figure, 
only  in  your  background,  and  by  way 
of  shade,  to  set  off  some  of  your  bright- 
est figures."  **My  dear  agreeable 
friend,''  the  same  lady  adds,  on  an  after 
occasion,  "has  communicated  to  me  the 
sketch  you  have  sent  her  of  your  truly 
fine  gentleman.  I  have  no  fears  about 
him  ;  I  am  sure  he  will  be  as  complete 
as  human  fancy  and  judgment  can  make 
him.  .  .  .  She  has  told  me  your 
dispute  about  Harriet's  owning  her  pas- 
sion so  freely.  If  she  has  mere  liking 
only,  she  may  tell  her  mind  without 
reserve  ;  but  if  she  is  downright  in  love, 
it  is  impossible  she  should,  if  as  delicate 
as  I  am  sure  you  would  have  her  be. 
.  .  .  But  this  restraint  goes  no  further 
than  till  the  favoured  person  has  made 
his  passion  known.  Then  I  think  Har- 
riet may  (nay,  should)  frankly  and  gen- 
erously avow  her  inclination.  In  the 
mean  time  I  should  only  allow  of  some 
involnntiuy  approbations  which  ma;^ 
flatter  Sir  Charles,  but  for  which,  if 
Harriet  recollects  them,  she  should  con- 
demn herself." 

Richardson,  on  his  part,  coquets 
a  little,  giving  his  friends  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  much  guided  by 
their  counsels ;  but  yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  steadfastly  teeing  his  own 
way.  He  b  even  pathetic  when 
occasion  serves. 

"  What  can  I  mean,  you  are  pleased 
to  ask,"  he  says,  "  by  seeming  uncertain 
whether  I  shall  publish  my  new  work  ? 
Have  I  not,  madam,  already  obtruded 
upon  the  world  many  volumes?  and 
have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
world  will  be  tired  of  me  if  I  do  T  When 
will  this  scribbler  stop,  will  it  not  be 
asked?  But  when  no  more  can  be 
written  or  published  by  the  same  hand, 
then  indulgence  will  possibly  for  that 
very  reason  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
new  piece.  And  a  defunct  author  will 
probably  meet  with  better  quarter  than 
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a  living  one ;  espeoially  as  he  is  known 
to  be  a  man  in  business  —  an  obsoore 
man,  and  one  who  is  guilty  of  very 
great  presumption  in  daring  to  write 
at  all,  or  do  anjrthing  but  print  the 
works  of  others/* 

This  humility  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
overstrained,  consideriDg  the  tri- 
umph of  Clarissa  over  all  rivals. 

In  the  letter  last  quoted  he  begs 
the  assistance  of  Mrs  Delany  and 
her  friends  "  in  describing  a  scene 
or  two  in  upper  life ; "  and  it  is 
evident  that,  deluded  by  this  ex- 
treme amiability,  his  correspond- 
ents were  now  and  then  so  rash  as 
to  write  not  only  counsels  but  let- 
ters (for  insertion  in  his  books)  for*" 
him,  and  '*  remarks''  upon  various 
subjects,  for  which  the  novelist 
is  properly  grateful,  but — puts  them 
in  his  waste-basket  and  takes  his 
own  way.  In  short,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Richardson,  while 
occasionally  taking  a  hint,  with 
that  supreme  power  of  natural  se- 
lection which  belongs  to  genius,  did 
but  amuse  himself  with  the  deli- 
berations of  his  little  parliament. 
He  permitted  them  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  were  useful 
to  him,  and  that  their  suggestions 
and  criticisms  guided  his  work; 
but  whenever  their  judgment  went 
contrary  to  his  own,  his  decision  is 
remorseless,  though  always  full  of 
thanks  and  acknowledgments.  In 
this  matter  it  is  evident  he  dis- 
played that  smiling  bland  consis- 
tent resolution  which  makes  by- 
standers imagine  the  man  moves 
by  their  influence,  who  is  all  the 
time  calmly,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  taking  his  own 
way. 

In  less  than  five  years  from 
the  publication  of  'Clarissa,'  'Sir 
Charles  Grandison'  was  given  to  the 
world.  Its  purpose  has  been  so 
clearly  expounded  in  the  letters 
we  have  quoted,  that  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  add  to  this  description 
of  its  leading  motif.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  fine  man,  so  often  re- 
ferred to — "  our  man,"  who  was  to 
embody  in  himself  every  perfection. 


This  intention  was  but  too  rigidly 
carried  out.  The  fine,  the  splen- 
did, the  courteous  Sir  Charles — 
politest  of  lovers,  most  speckless 
and  charming  of  men — ^is  a  compo- 
sition too  sweet  for  the  common 
palate.  It  would  be  foolish  to  say 
that  there  is  not  in  this  book  much 
of  the  same  charm  that  we  find  in 
'Clarissa';  but  a  man  could  not, 
as  some  of  Bichardson's  corre- 
spondents regretfully  remark,  be 
brought  into  such  a  "  delicate  dis- 
tress "  as  a  woman  ;  neither  do  the 
same  rules  answer  with  the  coarser 
male  creature  which  do  very  well 
for  his  sisters.  Sir  Charles  is  the 
pink  of  every  perfection  known 
to  the  age ;  but  he  is  so  universally 
appreciated,  so  flattered  and  be^ 
loved,  everything  prospers  so  beau- 
tifully in  his  hands,  that  all  the 
admiration  the  reader  can  give  is 
forestalled,  and  he  feels  himself 
limping  a  world  behind  the  enthu- 
siastic audience  in  the  book  itself. 
It  is  a  book  as  true  to  the  circum- 
stances and  antecedents  of  its  au- 
thor as  'Clarissa' is  above  them. 
There  are  all  the  complications  of 
the  love-story — all  those  delicate 
expedients  for  staving  off  an  inevit- 
able denouements  which  the  art  of 
fiction  has  since  elaborated ;  there 
is  the  excitement  of  an  abduction, 
so  managed  as  that  any  possible 
stigma  upon  the  heroine,  or  sugges- 
tion of  impropriety,  should  be 
avoided  ;  there  are  a  succession  of 
promising  duels,  all  successfully 
eluded  by  the  skill  and  grace  and 
irresistible  courage  of  the  match- 
less hero ;  and,  finally,  there  is  the 
double  love,  with  all  its  delicacies, 
which  seemed  at  one  time  to  secure 
for  the  author  the  happy  ending 
all  his  friends  demanded,  and  the 
unhappy  ending  which  he  himself 
approved  But  Bichardson  was  old- 
er, and  perhaps  more  persuadable, 
and  Clementina  had  no  grievance 
to  make  life  impossible,  as  Clarissa 
had ;  and  accordingly,  all  ends,  as 
the  ladies  would  have  it,  in  rose- 
water  and  confectionery  and  wed- 
ding-cakes, actual  and  prospective. 
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Perhaps  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of 
ordinary  haman  nature  to  strike 
tbe  highest  chords  of  mortal  music 
more  than  once;  Richardson  was 
no  Shakespeare,  but  a  very  com* 
monplace  man,  preferred,  one  can 
Bcarcely  tell  how,  to  the  privilege 
of  one  creation.  But  his  wings 
lasted  him  only  till  that  commission 
was  accomplished.  Into  his  little 
natural  round,  which  he  had  paced 
in  '  Pamela,'  he  falls  back  again  in 
'  Sir  Charles  Grandison.'  He  had 
been  snatched  out  of  it  into  higher 
regions  for  one  momentof  full  inspi- 
ration, but  now  the  good  old  soul 
dropped  back.  His  garland  and 
his  singing-robes  fell  from  him. 
His  fine  gentleman  is  virtue  incar- 
nate in  a  laced  coat  and  the  d^ain- 
tiest  of  ruffles.  He  wears  gold  lace 
and  point  upon  hb  very  soul  Silk 
and  velvet  and  embroidery  are 
moral  qualities  in  him.  He  has 
no  existence  out  of  those  fine,  too 
fine,  clothes;  his  principles  and  his 
manners  are  caref uUy  cut  to  har- 
monise with  that  lovely  exterior. 
The  ideal  is  still  feminine,  but  it 
has  shifted  its  ground  and  become 
a  kind  of  housemaid's  ideal,  the 
perfection  of  everything  that  is 
fine.  In  '  Clarissa,'  as  we  have  said, 
the  author  had  seized,  with  a  per- 
fection which  as  vet  no  woman 
has  equalled,  the  higher  tone  of 
feminine  feeling.  In  *  Sir  Charles 
Qrandison '  he  has  caught,  with  a 
reality  equally  unrivalled,  the  lower 
and  less  exalted  tone.  Nothing 
could  be  more  exact  than  the  flutter 
of  womanish  correspondences,  the 
universal  worship  given  by  all  the 
circle  to  the  idol  in  the  midst ;  the 
mixture  of  envy  and  fondness  with 
which  his  chosen  bride  is  surround- 
ed ;  the  girlish  murmurs  of  ap- 
plause, the  frank  adoration  of  the 
sisters,  the  beatific  avowals  of  the 
bride.  Such  a  chanting  of  litanies 
and  burning  of  incense  is,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  objects  of  it,  still  a 
frequent  evidence  of  womanish  en- 
thusiasm. Its  effect,  generally,  is 
to  make  the  man  who  is  the  central 
figure  look  extremely  foolish  to  the 


outside  world.  But  here  the  in- 
stincts of  the  author  come  in  to 
save  that  last  degradation.  Sir 
Charles  is  not  made  to  look  foolish. 
How  he  is  saved  from  it,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell — but  he  is  saved.  He  is 
invested  with  all  the  preternatural 
solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  as 
yet  undeveloped  being  familiarly 
known  to  this  too-familiar  age  as  a 
prig ;  but  he  is  not  made  to  look 
like  a  fool — which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, is  about  the  highest  praise 
that  could  be  given. 

'  Sir  Charles  Grandison'  was  pub- 
lished in  1763,  the  author  being 
sixty-four,  still  involved  in  the 
toils  of  business,  and  suffering  from 
nervous  complaints,  which  often 
made  him  unable  to  write.  Its 
reception  by  the  world  was  no  less 
flattering  than  had  been  that  of  the 
others.  His  friend,  Dr  Young,  who 
had  feared  that  the  new  work  might 
diminish  the  reputation  gained  by 
'  Clarissa,'  retracted  his  opinion  at 
once.    He  writes  : — 

'*  I  now  applaud  what  I  presumed  to  blame ; 
After  CHarissa  you  bIiaII  rise  in  fame." 

"  I  look  a|)on  yon  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  providence  adjusted  to  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times," 
says  the  same  admiring  friend,  "in 
which  all  would  be  fine  gentlemeny 
and  only  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
tiiat  means.  While  they  read,  per- 
haps, from  pure  vanity,  they  do  not 
read  in  vain,  and  are  betrayed  into 
benefit  whilst  mere  amusement  is  their 
pursuit.  .  .  .  And  as  I  look  upon 
you  as  an  instrument  of  providence,  I 
likewise  look  on  ^ou  as  a  sure  heir  of  a 
double  immortahtv.  When  our  lan- 
guage fails  one  indeed  may  cease ;  but 
the  failure  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
will  put  no  period  to  the  other." 

This  letter  begins  with  an  out- 
burst of  "  Joy  to  you,  dear  sir,  and 
joy  to  the  world ;  you  have  done 
great  things  for  it;  and  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  no  one  shall 
read  you  without  benefit  or— guilt." 
In  such  strains  did  his  friends 
sound  forth  the  praises  of  the  suc- 
cessful author.  And  indeed  it  was 
for  this  high  reward  he  consciously 
strove— not  for  the  guerdon  of  art, 
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or  sttch  praise  as  might  be  shared 
by  a  profane  boisterous  Fielding 
or  wicked  Tristram  Shandy.  He 
himself  informs  ns  that  his  novels 
appear  in  the  humble  guise  of 
novels,  "  only  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  manners  and  tastes 
of  an  age  overwhelmed  with  laxnry, 
and  abandoned  to  sound  and  sen- 
sitiveness;" and,  complaining  of 
some  excisions  made  by  his  French 
translator,  the  Abb^  Prevost, 
adds :  *'  He  treats  the  story  "  ('Clar- 
rissa ')  "  as  a  true  one ;  and  says,  in 
one  place,  that  the  English  editor 
has  often  sacrificed  his  story  to 
moral  instructions,  warnings,  &c 
The  very  motive  with  me,'*  adds 
Richardson,  "of  the  story's  being 
written  at  all." 

These  words  are  amusingly  sug- 
gestive of  the  differences  of  national 
conception  in  point  of  art.  Yet  it 
is  curious  to  find  that  the  success 
of  Richardson's  works,  and  espe- 
cially of  '  Clarissa,'  in  France,  was 
immediate;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  still  better 
known  and  more  appreciated  among 
our  neighbours  than  by  ourselves 
— a  fact,  perhaps,  not  so  extraor- 
dinary as  it  looks  upon  the  sur- 
face, since  the  classical  productions 
of  any  language  are  always  first 
presented  to  foreign  students.  Mrs 
barbauld  tells  us  of  a  Frenchman 
who,  in  her  own  time  and  know- 
ledge, "  paid  a  visit  to  Hampstead 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  house  in  the  flask  wdk,  where 
Clarissa  lodged,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of 
the  inhabitants  on  that  subject." 

'  Qrandison'  was  the  last  of  Rich- 
ardson's works.  In  it  he  had  com- 
pleted the  cyde  of  labour  which 
commended  itself  to  his  mind.  He 
had  drawn  (accidentally)  the  simple 
girl  resisting  vice,  and  making  a 
very  good  thing  of  her  virtue. 
Startled  by  his  own  success,  he  had 
then  roused  all  his  faculties  to  the 
creation  of  a  paragon  maiden ;  and 
the  only  thing  that  remained  for 
him  to  do  was  then  the  paragon 
man.    That  task  fulfilled,  his  office 


as  a  moralist  was  over.  In  vain 
his  friends  tempted  him  to  other 
exertions.  The  bad  woman  of  Mr 
Skelton,  the  widow  of  Lady  Brad- 
shaigh  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
His  work  was  done ;  and  it  is  no 
small  testimony  to  the  simple  kind- 
ly nature  of  the  man  to  find  him 
back  at  his  printing,  writing  the 
invaluable  judicious  letters  of  an 
experienced  publisher  to  the  au- 
thors whose  works  passed  through 
his  hands.  Thus,  dl  the  blaze  of 
his  own  literary  fame  still  surround- 
ing him,  we  find  him  giving  modest 
counsel  to  Dr  Young  about  the 
preface  to  the  'Night  Thoughts.' 
"  I  humbly  think  this  part  cannot 
be  too  delicately  mentioned,"  he 
says.  "  Might  not,  sir,  the  manner 
of  introducing  what  relates  to  the 
army  be  less  violent,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  and  the  connection 
be  made  more  easy?"  "A  thou- 
sand thanks,  my  best  friend,  for  re- 
storing me  to  myself,"  cries  Young, 
in  reply,  "I  shall  follow  your  advice 
in  the  dedication."  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  his  careful  regard 
for  the  fame  and  success  of  his 
friends.  He  had  but  a  few  years 
more  to  live,  but  his  activity  was 
as  yet  undiminished.  To  the  last 
he  continued  to  write  letters,  dis- 
cussing all  sorts  of  subjects,  social 
ethics  of  every  description,  and 
the  semi  -  metaphysical  questions 
which  are  dear  to  women,  with 
his  dear  girls,  who  call  him  "my 
papa,"  and  communicate  with  each 
other  to  his  praise  and  glory: 
"  Miss  Hecky,"  writing  to  "  her 
Sttkey"  or  "her  Prissy,'  in  strains 
of  adoration,  mingled  with  the 
liveliest  sprijghtly  sketches  of  their 
odd  old*fashioned  life.  He  pulled 
down  his  old  printing-offices,  and 
built  new  and  much  enlarged 
ones,  while  all  this  pleasant  chat- 
ter went  on;  and  now  the  old 
man,  superintending  his  work  and 
his  buildings,  coidd  find  time  for 
letters  of  a  dozen  pages,  is  a  mys- 
tery which  the  reader  will  find 
it  difficult  to  fathom.  He  was 
worried,  too,  by  an  Irish  piracy  of 
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bis  books,  wbicb  gave  bim  no  small 
trouble,  and  hj  many  bodily  infir- 
mities. It  is  taking  an  ungeneroos 
advantage  of  tbe  kmd  sool  to  post- 
pone to  this  twilight  period  of  bis 
days  tbe  quotation  of  bis  sentiments 
about  bis  great  rivals  j  and  yet 
these  are  too  characteristic  to  be 
left  out  We  have  already  said  that 
be  never  forgave  Fielding  for  the 
spiteful  travesty  attempted  in  the 
^  Joseph  Andrews' — a  feeling  which 
is  very  comprehensible,  and  even 
ezensable,  and  no  doubt  coloured 
bis  judgment  in  respect  to  his  com- 
petitor's future  works.  But  it  is 
▼eiy  doubtful  whether,  under  any 
circumstances,  two  minds  so  dissi- 
miUir  could  have  appredated  each 
other.  It  is  thus  Richardson  speaks 
of  the  unquestionably  shabby  in- 
tention, so  soon  and  so  splendidly 
swallowed  up  in  one  real  creation 
of  Fielding's  first  work : — 

'*  So  long  as  the  world  will  receive, 
Mr  Fielding  will  write.  Have  yon  ever 
teen  a  list  of  his  perimrmances  ?  No- 
thing but  a  shorter  life  than  I  can  wish 
him  can  hinder  him  from  writing  him- 
self out  of  date.  The  *  Pamela'  which 
he  abused  in  his  '  Shamela '  tau  ji^ht  him 
how  to  write  to  please,  thou£;h  his  man- 
ners are  so  different.  Before  his 'Josei^ 
Andrews*  (hints  and  names  taken  from 
that  story  with  a  lewd  and  ungenerous 
engraftment),  the  poor  man  wrote  with- 
out being  read,  except  when  his  '  Pas- 
qniuH/  ftc.,  roused  party  attention  and 
tne  legislature  at  the  same  time.  Ac- 
cording to  that  of  Juvenal,  which  may 
be  thus  translated, — 

'  Wonldst  thou  be  read,  or  wouldst  thou 

bread  insure, 
Dire  something  worthy  Ntwgaie   or   the 

Town*.' 

In  the  former  of  which  (removed  from 
inns  and  alehouses)  will  some  of  his 
worst  scenes  be  laid,  and  perhaps  not 
unusefully.     I  hope  not." 

At  a  later  period  Bicbardson  an- 
nounces that  "  Fielding  has  over- 
written or  rather  unc^- written  him- 
self" in '  AmeUa.'  «  The  piece,"  he 
says,  "  is  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been 
pubUsbed  forty  years  ago  as  to  sale. 
. . .  His  brawls,  his  jeers,  his  gaols, 
bis  sponging-bouses,  are  all  drawn 
from  what  be  has  seen  or  known. 


As  I  said,  be  has  little  or  no  inven- 
tion." The  good  man,  however, 
reaches  tbe  climaz  of  hallucination 
when  he  thus  addresses  Miss  Field- 
ing, the  sister  of  the  moralist,  and 
herself  the  author  of  some  forgotten 
books.  He  tells  her  he  has  just 
reperused  a  collection  of  letters 
published  by  her.  "What  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  1"  he  ex- 
claims ;  *'  well  might  a  critical  judge 
of  writing  say,  as  he  did  to  me,  that 
your  late  brother's  knowledge  of  it 
was  not  (fine  writer  as  he  was)  com-, 
parable  to  yours.  His  was  but  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  outside  of  a 
clock-work  machine,  while  yours 
was  that  of  all  the  fine  springs  and 
movements  of  the  inside." 

Nor  is  he  more  lenient  to  Sterne. 
"  Who  is  this  Yorick  1  you  are 
pleased  to  ask  me,"  he  writes  to  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  "  Tou 
cannotf  I  imagine,  have  looked  into 
his  books ;  execrable,  I  cannot  but 
call  theuL"  A  lady,  whom  be  quotes, 
a  friend  of  his  daughter's  in  the 
country,  gives  a  less  severe  but  not 
less  decided  judgment  *'  There  is 
subject  for  mirth,  and  some  affect- 
ing strokes,"  she  says.  "Yorick, 
Uncle  Toby,  and  Trim  are  admir- 
ably characterised, and  very  interest- 
ing; . . .  but  let  not  'Tristram  Shan- 
dy '  be  ranked  among  the  well-chosen 
authors  in  your  library."  "  I  am 
told  that  tbe  third  and  fourth  vol- 
umes are  worse,  if  possible,  than 
the  two  first,"  adds  Bicbardson, 
"  which  only  I  have  had  the  patience 
to  run  through."  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that,  open-hearted  as  the  good 
man  was,  there  was  a  limit  to  his 
amiability;  and  that  bis  rivals  ox 
betters  in  his  special  department 
were  less  dear  to  bim  than  tbe  rest 
of  mankind.  "  Mark  my  prophecy 
that,  by  another  season,  this  perfor- 
mance^' (*  Tristram  Shandy ') "  will 
be  as  much  decried  as  it  is  now 
extolled,"  says  the  correspondent 
whom  be  quotes;  "for  it  has  not 
intrinsic  merit  sufficient  to  prevent 
it  sinking  when  no  longer  upheld 
by  tbe  shortlived  breath  of  fashion." 
Let  us  forgive  him,  if  he  takes  plea- 
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sure  in  the  tboagbt.  It  is  the  onljr 
meanness  of  which  the  good  soid 
seems  capable ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  ridicule  that  had  been 
poured  upon  himself  by  all  the 
wits,  their  scorn  of  his  humble  de- 
gree and  respectable  virtuous  life, 
and  the  solemn  sense  he  had  of  the 
responsibilities  attending  the  lit- 
erary faculty,  and  the  heavy*guilt 
of  every  man  who  used  it  in  indif- 
ference to  the  interests  of  morality, 
some  excuse  may  be  found  for  the 
old  man.  No  doubt  he  thought  it 
was  the  evil  tendencies  of  these 
works  that  moved  him  to  so  much 
indignation ;  and  it  is  equaUy  with- 
out doubt  that  in  an  author,  him- 
self so  successful,  jealousy  could 
not  be  the  only  motive,  but  that  a 
real  and  unaffected  horror  of  sin 
and  nastiness  must  have  counted 
for  much  in  his  ill-nature.  If  any 
of  the  present  living  brotherhood 
of  poets  were  to  employ  similar  lan- 
guage in  respect  to  Mr  Swinburne, 
would  anybody  say  it  was  envy  ) 

The  last  few  years  of  Bichard- 
son^s  life  were  spent  in  comparative 
ease  and  leisure.  He  had  made 
his  business  great  and  flourishing, 
and,  with  a  natural  regret,  lamented 
that  he  had  no  son  to  leave  it  to. 
He  had  been  long  subject  to  infir- 
mities which  are  vaguely  described 


as  nervous  disorders,  one  of  which 
was  a  shaking  hand,  which  made 
him  unable  to  write.  These  weak- 
nesses increased  with  age ;  and  in 
the  year  1761,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  blame- 
less homely  life.  He  left  four 
daughters  behind  him,  all  that  re- 
mained of  his  family,  and  a  repu- 
tation quite  unique  in  history.  It 
seems  needless  to  repeat  the  de- 
scription of  an  anomaly  so  weU 
known  and  fully  acknowledged. 
He  was  a  respectable  tradesman, 
distingmshed  by  no  aspirations  (so 
far  as  is  apparent)  beyond  his  peers ; 
a  good  printer,  entering  with  all 
his  heart  into  lus  business ;  a  com- 
fortable soul,  fond  of  his  fireside 
and  his  dippers,  and  his  guden 
and  all  homely  pleasures;  never 
owing  a  guinea  nor  transgressing  a 
rule  of  morality,  according  to  the 
dreadful  accusation  we  have  else- 
where quoted ;  and  yet  so  much  a 
poet  that  he  has  added  at  least  one 
character  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
world,  of  which  Shakespeare  need 
not  have  been  ashamed — the  most 
celestial  thing,  the  highest  imagina- 
tive effort  of  hiB  generation.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  Richard- 
son than  Clarissa,  and  yet  without 
Richardson  Clarissa  had  not  been. 


\ 
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"  O  memger  ftilfllled  of  dronkenmse. 
Strong  is  thy  bretb,  tbv  limmes  faltren  nj. 
And  thou  bewreiest  alle  secrenMse : 
Thy  mind  is  lorae,  thou  Jsnglest  as  a  jay : 
Thy  face  is  tonrned  in  a  new  array : 
Ther  dronkenesse  regneth  in  any  route 
Ther  is  no  oonseil  hid  withouten  doute.** 

— OHAUcni :  Canierbury  Tales. 

GHAPTBR  X. 


Mt  mind  was  no  sooner  relieved 
as  to  the  pecuniary  bar  to  my 
wishes,  than  back  came  all  my  cark* 
ing  doubts  as  to  Lady  Rose's  real 
du^>osition  to  me.  Sore  as  one  end 
of  the  beam  flies  heavenward,  so 
surely  is  the  other  correspondingly 
depressed;  and  I  was  ready,  self- 
torturing,  to  explain  away  on  the 
most  dismal  hjrpotheses,  all  the 
symptoms  in  my  favour  which  her 
manner  had  betrayed.  As  for  that 
last  scene  in  the  garden,  from  which 
I  had  derived  so  much  hope— what 
was  that )  what  was  it  but  the  fin- 
ishing scene  in  her  little  drama, 
upon  which  the  drop — ^in  the  shape 
of  that  old  harridan  Mrs  Badger-^ 
prematurely  felll  Or,  to  take  another 
metaphor,  she  had  been  playing  her 
salmon,  had  him  wriggling  in  the 
shallows,  the  gleaming  "  fipaff "  was 
in  the  air,  and  the  coup  de  grace — 
capturing  and  slaying  at  the  same 
moment — would  have  fallen,  but 
that  her  felonious  hand  had  been 
arrested  by  the  arrival  of  a  witness. 

But  I  wont  moralise  about  Care— 
we  have  enough  of  her  in  real  life 
— so  let  me  not  dismount  her  from 
the  crupper,  or  disembark  her  from 
the  trireme,  to  usher  her  into  these 
pages ;  and  let  me  omit  to  chronicle 
how,  as  I  travelled  campwards  that 
night,  she  gnawed  me  "  iniqud 
dente"  and  content  myself  by  say- 
ing that,  writhing  under  the  tor- 
tures she  inflicted,  I  wriggled  myself 
into  a  desperate  but  calming  reso- 
lution. 

That  I  should  postpone  my  de- 
claration until  Burridge's  affair  was 
cleared  uj)  was  apparently  the  ludi- 
crous position  in  which  I  stood  at 


present — a  striking  instance  of  the 
nonsense  a  timid  and  incoherent 
lover  can  bring  himself  to  talk  for 
the  purpose  of  approaching  his  ob- 
ject under  cover.  Yes  j  strictly 
analysed,  it  stood  thus,  that  my 
matrimonial  hopes  were  to  depend 
upon  the  detection  of  some  possible 
moral  lapse  on  the  part  of  Carlotta  I 
I  blushed — I  verily  blushed — as 
well  I  might,  when  I  found  myself 
vu^vu  with  the  indecent  absurdity 
of  the  idea.  It  was  intolerable; 
and  the  resolution  I  came  to  was 
this,  that,  coiUe  qui  coute,  I  would 
cast  the  die  to-morrow.  It  was  past 
midnieht  when  we  reached  the 
camp,  out  the  click  of  billiard-balls 
was  still  audible  from  the  hut  de- 
voted to  that  amusement ;  and  from 
the  windows  of  the  mess  anteroom 
lights  still  shone.  Wishing  Burridge 
"  Gk>od-night,"  I  repaired  thither. 
It  was  tenanted  only  by  a  beggarly 
array  of  empty  tumblers — the  reli- 
quia!  Danaum — and  by  that  one  in- 
evitable hazy  subaltern  asleep  on 
the  sofa.  Wanting  this  last  feature, 
the  equipments  of  an  anteroom  to- 
wards the  small  hours  would  seem 
to  be  incomplete  indeed;  though 
why,  his  bed  being  adjacent,  he 
should  sleep  there,  seems  to  fall 
under  the  Dundreary  category  of 
things  incomprehensible.  Theslum- 
berer  was,  of  course,  quickly  awak- 
ened, and  the  unfailing  Aldershot 
question  propounded,  '*Is  there  a 
neld^av  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Field-day  V*  yawned  the  sub— 
*'yes,  I  should  think  there  was, 
of  the  most  aggravated  descrip- 
tion. Under  arms  at  8  a.m.-^ 
twenty  rounds  of  blank  ammuni- 
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tion — several  Royal  Highnesses  and 
an  American  general  Couldn't 
well  be  worse.  How  they  do  nag 
us  here,  to  be  sure!  but,  thank 
goodness,  it's  our  last" 

"Howl" 

"  How !  haven't  you  heard  about 
the  route  ?  " 

"  Not  I ;  what  rouU  ?  I've  just 
come  from  town." 

"  Well,  that's  good  :  bless  you, 
the  route  came  before  mess  to-night. 
We're  oflf  to  L in  three  days." 

"  To  L in  three  days  1 " 

"  Yes,  a  filthy  hole,  they  say ;  and 
a  three-company  detachment  starts 

for  M the  day  after  to-morrow. 

A,  Q,  and  F  companies ; — and,  by 
the  by,  I  forgot ;  of  course,  you're 
to  be  in  command  of  theuL  So 
you're  off,  the  day  after  to-morrow ; 
and  that  gets  you  out  of  to-morrow's 
field-day.  The  detachment's  struck 
off  everything — luck  for  you  —  it 
unll  be  a  hot  one  to-morrow." 

"Is  all  this  in  orders?" 

"  All  of  it." 

"  Surely  you're  dreaming  or  chaf- 
fing?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?  there's  nothing 
wonderful  in  it,  is  there  1  And,  by 
Jupiter!  I  think  we've  had  our  share 
of  the  mill :  and  now,  I  suppose " 
(regretfully),  "  I  must  go  to  bed." 

It  was  very  true,  as  he  said,  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  but 
it  was  such  a  sudden  bouleversement 
of  my  ideas  and  plans  and  wishes, 
that  I  could  scarcely  take  it  in  at 
first  In  the  order-book,  however, 
which  I  found  open  on  my  table, 
there  it  all  was  inexorably  in  black 
and  white ;  and  if  farther  confir- 
mation were  necessary,  it  was  thor- 
oughly brought  home  by  finding 
that  my  servant  had  already  packed 
up  nearly  everything,  and  specially 
those  articles  indispensably  neces- 
sary till  the  last  moment. 

I  was  distracted,  however,  from 
future  woe  and  present  discomfort 
by  one  all-engrossing  considera- 
tion, and  that  was,  that  being 
limited  to  one  day  for  my  operar 
tions,  I  simply  must  carry  out  my 
lately-formed  resolution,  and  liter- 


ally on  the  morrow  bring  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  my  love  to  an 
issue.  With  a  broader  maigin  there 
would  have  been  room  for  panic  or 
procrastination  ;  now,  there  was 
none.  Necessity,  mother  of  inven- 
tion, only  certain  inspirer  of  action ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  does  not 
get  half  enough  of  credit  for  another 
of  her  attributes,  and  that  is,  as  a 
tranquilliser  of  the  mind.  This  con- 
templation of  the  inevitable  calmed 
me  wonderfully  j  and  reflecting  on 
the  good  fortune  which  had  taken 
me  to  town  on  that  very  day,  and 
on  the  happy  results  of  the  journey, 
without  which  I  should  have  been 
all  at  sea,  I  went  to  bed,  determined 
to  rise  at  reveUU^  get  all  business 
connected  with  our  move  over  by 
noon,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  the  paramount  matter. 

It  needed  not  the  blare  of  bugles 
and  other  early  sounds  of  camp-life 
to  rouse  me  from  my  slumbers. 
They  had  been  deep,  but  I  started 
from  them  at  sunrise,  with  a  mighty 
thump  of  the  heart  brusquely  in- 
viting me  to  contemplate  the  haz- 
ards of  the  day. 

Men  take  a  more  sanguine  view 
of  their  difficulties  at  nignt  than  in 
the  morning.  I  suppose  nature 
kindly  so  arranges  it,  in  order  that 
sleep  may  come  and  gird  them  up 
to  face  with  vigour  what  daylight, 
the  disillusioniser,  presents  in  grim 
reality. 

My  sleep  had  been  as  sound  as 
possible,  and  when  I  rose  it  was 
a  beautiful  morning — not  a  cloud 
in  all  the  sky — and  the  sun  looking 
as  if  he  meant  to  give  it  them  hot 
and  strong  in  the  Long  Valley ;  but 
notwithstanding  sound  slumbers 
and  the  cheering  influence  of  a 
bright  summer  morning,  I  felt  no 
snukll  sinking  of  the  spirit  as  I  began 
to  speculate  on  what  the  next  few 
hours  were  to  bring  forth. 

Fortunately  I  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  such  thoughts; 
for  very  soon  b^n  to  flow  in  upon 
me  that  stream  of  visitors  which  an 
impending  move  inevitably  draws 
upon  the  devoted  captain.     The 
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a4)iitant,  with  sheaves  of  docu- 
ments, retains,  and  instnictions 
(for  I  was  to  be  in  command  of  the 
whole  detachment) ;  the  paymaster, 
with  his  budget  of  worries  j  the 
quartermaster  with  his ;  my  colour- 
sergeant  with  a  hundred  notes  and 
queries;  my  pay -sergeant,  with 
many  subtle  questions  of  finance ; 
despairing  tradesmen  from  the  town, 
praying  for  liquidation  on  behalf  of 
defaulting  privates ;  insolvent  pri- 
vates, imploring  advances ;  the  ir- 
repressible soldier's  wife,  "  married 
without  leave,"  therefore  ignored 
by  a  paternal  Government,  and 
left  to  the  bounty  of  a  patriarchal 
captain,  and  inevitably  requiring 
£1,  7s.  8d.  to  dear  her  out  of  the 
present  quarters,  and  a  similar  sum 
to  convey  her  to  the  scene  of  new 
depredations;  my  groom  for  in- 
structions about  Crosstree  ;  Jew 
hucksters,  to  know  if  I  was  inclined 
to  relieve  my  baggage  by  parting 
with  a  few  articles  of  dress ;  soldiers 
about  to  be  discharged,  to  look  out 
for  a  tip  and  a  character.  It  took 
seven  good  hours'  work  to  dispose 
of  all  this ;  and  it  was  considerably 
IMist  noon,  and  the  music  of  the 
returning  division  was  already  aud- 
ible, when  I  found  myself  putting 
Crosstree's  head,  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  direction  of  F , 

As  I  had  had  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion all  the  morning,  so  I  resolved 
to  give  myself  none  now,  and  poor 
Crosstree  suffered  for  the  philo- 
sophic resolution,  having  to  perform 
the  journey  at  a  pace  that  vexed 
even  his  willing  spirit  The  famil- 
iar objects  of  the  way,  at  which 
his  speed  was  wont  to  be  relaxed-^ 
the  memorable  hill,  the  oracular 
hedgerow,  the  grove  that  had  wit- 
nessed my  earliest  demonstrations 
•—these  were  all  passed  indiffer- 
ently; and  it  was  not  till  Pan, 
Syrinx,  and  the  Araucaria  were  be- 
hind me,  and  the  hall-door  of  the 
Hermitage  stopped  the  way,  that  I 
drew  my  rein. 

I  was  conscious  of  much  excite- 
ment of  manner  as  I  put  my  stereo- 
typed question,  *^Mrs  Badger  at 


home)''  She  was  at  home,  and  I 
went  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

^'  Gracious  heavens  !  Captain 
Bruce!"  she  cried;  "what  a  dis- 
appointment! You're  not  at  the 
Review ! " 

"  No,  Mrs  Badger,  I'm  not,  and 
I'm  sorry  you're  sorry  I'm  not" 

"  You  didn't  see  them,  then  1" 

"Who?" 

"  Why,  the  girls  and  Badger,  and 
the  Melvilles  and  Morrises — they've 
all  gone  over  to  the  camp  to  see 
the  field-day,  and  they  hoped  to 
pick  you  up  after  it,  for  they're 
going  to  make  a  day's  pleasure  of 
it,  and  picnic  ten  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  Aldershot,  I  believe.  I'm 
sure  they'll  be  very  sorry  to  have 
missed  you — they're  sadly  in  want 
of  gentlemen,  too." 

I  stared  stonily  at  Mrs  Badger; 
I  was  benumbed,  petrified,  and 
could  say  nothing,  till  I  was  re- 
called to  myself  by  her  question — 

"  How  do  you  come  to  be  away 
from  the  Review?" 

"  Because — because  I've  come  to 
say  good-bye,"  I  faltered,  absently. 

"  Good-bye  ?  who  to  ?  why  ?  " 

"I've  come  to  say  good-bye  to 
her — that  is,  to  you  and  Mr  Badger 

and  all  the  little  Ba ,  I  mean 

the  young  ladies." 

"Captain  Bruce,  is  there  any- 
thing wrong )  You  look  strange — 
has  anything  happened  ? " 

I  rallied  myself  with  an  effort 
I  had  hardly  noticed  what  the  good 
lady  said;  I  had  been  engrossed 
with  the  thought,  "  How  am  I  to 
seeker?" 

"Nothing  wrong,  my  dear  Mrs 
Badger,  only  I'm  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  men.  Our  marching 
orders  have  come,  and  I'm  off  to- 
morrow." 

"  To-morrow  1  where  1  how  ]  why  1 
whatever  are  we  to  do  without  you  1 
I'm  quite  sorry,  I  assure  you,  and 
we'll  all  miss  you,  especially  Bad- 
ger," (bless  Badger  I)  "  for  you're 
a  prime  favourite  with  him,  you 
know.    And  is  it  quite  fixed  ?" 

"Quite;  and  I  shan't  even  have 
a  chance  of  saying  good-bye  to  Mr 
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Badger  and  your  nieces — unless, 
indeed,  you'll  keep  me  here  till 
they  come  back." 

''Gladly  would  I,  but  it  would 
be  of  no  use — they  don't  expect  to 
be  back  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
But  don't  you  think  you  might 
follow  them  and  find  them)" 

''I  will!"  I  cried,  starting  up 
abruptly,^  and  preparing  to  depart 
on  the  instant.  "Qood-bye,  Mrs 
Badger.  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
much  hospitality  and  much  happi- 
ness.     The  road,  you  sayl 

Good-bye!" — and  I  should  think 
even  her  good-nature  must  have 
been  sorely  tried  by  my  curt  and 
unceremonious  leave-taking. 

A  good  man  is  said  to  be  merciful 
to  his  beast,  and  I  fear  I  forfeited 
on  this  occasion  all  title  to  the  epi- 
thet, as,  with  raging  disappoint- 
ment and  fierce  hope  jostling  each 
other  in  my  soul,  I  mechanically 
urged Crosstree  back,  ventre<i-terrej 
to  the  camp.  Dimly,  however, 
from  the  chaos  of  my  thoughts  rose 
one  merciful  idea,  and  that  was, 
that  as  the  length  of  my  afternoon's 
journey  was  indefinite,  and  as  the 
Captain  had  already  done  some 
work,  it  would  be  well  to  procure 
some  other  means  of  transport ;  and 
with  this  intent  I  steered  straight 
for  the  mess-hut,  lounging  about 
the  door  of  which  I  found  a  score 
of  officers.  There  was  some  sur- 
prise and  some  laughter  as  I  tore 
up  at  a  gallop,  and  a  cry  of  **  Hol- 
loa !  Mazeppa !  you're  late  for  lun- 
cheon— the  packing  of  the  mess 
has  begun.  We  feed  no  more  in 
the  halls  where  we  have  revelled." 

*'I  don't  want  to  eat  any  more; 
I  want  some  one  to  lend  me  a  dog- 
cart for  the  afternoon." 

"You'll  find  it  difficult  to  get 
such  a  thing,"  said  an  intensely 
juvenile  ensign  with  very  tight  legs, 
very  high  gills,  and  a  face  of  the 
severest  solemnity.  "  All  of  us — ^I 
mean,  all  the  fellows  who  really 
know  anything,  or  take  an  interest 
in  their  cattle,  are  giving  them  an 
oflf-day  to-day.  The  horses  are  going 
up  to-morrow,  you  know;"  and  he 


spoke  with  as  much  pomp  as  if  he 
was  announcing  a  change  of  minis- 
try. 

"  Then  you  won't  lend  me  yours, 
I  suppose)" 

"On!  really  now,  I  couldn't, 
rd  be  glad  to  oblige,  but  it's  a 
principle  I've  always  stuck  to— 
always  rest  your  cattle  before  trar 
veiling." 

Now,  six  months  before  date,  "  the 
Doctor"  at  Rugby  had,  no  doubt, 
frequent  occasion  to  request  the 
pleasure  of  a  tite-d^^te  interview 
with  this  dogmatist 

"  But  I  daresay,"  he  continued, 
"  you  might  get  the  pill-boz."  The 
pUl-boz  was  a  fifth-hand  brougham 
which,  to  the  surprise  and  delight 
of  all  beholders,  our  surgeon  had 
setup. 

"  Thanks ;  the  pill-boz  is  too 
grand  for  my  purpose.  Where's 
Jack  Leslie)" 

"Jackl  Oh!  he's pcrrfa to-day ; 
he's  been  a  good  deal  troubled  with 
duns  all  the  morning,  and  he's  been 
flitting  about  like  a  ghost  from  place 
to  place.  I  rather  think  you'll  find 
him  in  your  own  hut ;  he  went  off 
to  try  it.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  about  the  safest  place ;  he  had 
found  the  paymaster's  office  and 
the  quartermaster's  store  both  quite 
untenable,  he  said." 

I  went  down  accordingly  to  my 
hut,  and  on  opening  the  door  was 
greeted  with  a  tremendous  shout 
from  the  interior  roouL" 

"Holloa!  what  the  de-evil  do 
you  mean  by  disturbing  a  sick  man 
— a  regimental  captain — ^when  he's 
ill  in  bed)  Leave  the  hut  you 
d — — d  scoundrel,  whoever  you  are." 

I  advanced  to  the  bedroom,  and 
as  I  entered  it,  a  figure  in  the  bed 
dived  like  a  duck  under  the  sheets, 
whence  a  deep  moaning  began  to 
DTocced 

"Who's  this)  what's  the  mat- 
ter)" I  roared  through  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"  Go  away  and  don't  disturb  me, 
I  tell  you,"  responded  a  muffled 
voice  from  the  blankets.  "I've 
got  tic-doloureuz.     I'll  have  you 
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put  in  the  gaard-room,  whoever  yoa 
are,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Captain 
Bruce  of  the Fusileers." 

I  gave  a  sharp  cut  with  my  whip 
across  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  enveloped  form,  and  Jack  L^ie 
uncoiled  himself  with  a  yell  of 
agony. 

"  Bruce,  by  jingo  !"  he  cried,  sit- 
ting up  and  rubbing  himself. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  affecting  wrath  ; 
"  get  out  of  that  bed,  you  imperti- 
nent young  villain — how  dare  you  ? " 
and  I  gave  him  another  cut  with 
my  whip. 

"Don't,  Donald ;  don't  be  savage. 
I  couldn't  help  it  I've  been  hunt- 
ed like  a  rabbit  the  whole  morning, 
— upon  my  honour  I  have ;  and  even 
when  I  was  in  the  orderly-room 
with  the  Colonel,  that  beast  Chisel, 
the  tobacconist,  was  flattening  his 
nose  against  the  window,  waiting 
for  me,  and  threatening  to  come  in 
and  report  me.  This  was  the  only 
place  I  could  get  any  peace." 

"  Get  up,  sir !  "  I  continued, 
sternly,  "and  get  me  your  dog- 
cart ;  I  require  it  this  afternoon." 

"  Do  you  1"  said  Jack,  ruefully. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  having  a  little 
'  out '  myself,"  he  said.  "  You  see 
we're  all  asked  to  dine  with  the 
^th,  and  it  would  be  confound- 
edly hot,  two  regiments  dining  in 
one  hut,  so  I  thought  I  would  tool 

over  to  F ,  and  have  a  last 

dinner  at  *  The  Grapes.' " 

"Ah!  well,  you  see,  that  can't 
be  arranged ;"  for  what  is  the  good 
of  having  a  subaltern  if  you  can't 
use  him  and  all  his  effects  as  if 
they  were  your  own  property  ] 

"Where  are  you  going)"  asked 
Jack. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure — somewhere 
beyond  Odiham  to  join  a  picnic 
party." 

"Take  me  with  you?" 

"Well,I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
— ^they  want  men,  and  I  suppose  in 
a  strait  of  the  sort  you  might  pass 
for  one.  Go  and  get  your  trap, 
and  get  some  cold  stuff  from  the 
mess  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  cham- 


pa^e — ^we  had  better  take  a  contri- 
bution ;  besides,  we  may  miss  the 
party  and  have  to  depend  on  our 
own  commissariat.    Look  sharp." 

Jack  had  scarcely  left  me  when 
my  colour-sergeant  presented  him- 
self. "Detachmetit  to  parade  at 
six  o'clock,  sir,  for  the  Colonel's 
inspection,"  said  the  man. 

"To-night?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  all  hands,  in  marching 
order." 

"Very  well." 

I  gave  myself  no  time  to  execrate 
Fortune  and  her  celeres  p^incp,  griev- 
ously as  she  was  deserting  me,  but 
walked  desperately  over  to  the 
Colonel's  hut 

"  WeU,  Bruce,"  said  he,  affably, 
**  and  how  do  your  arrangements  get 
on?" 

"They  were  complete  at  one 
o'clock,  sir,"  I  said,  with  a  Welling- 
tonian  air. 

"  What !  everything  ?  and  have 
you  settled  your  attached  men's 
accounts?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That's  well,  Bruce— very  well. 
It's  a  mistake  to  leave  things  to  the 
last" 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is,  as  you  say. 
You're  thinking  of  seeing  the  de- 
tachment to-night,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  at  six  o'clock.  I  made  it 
late — I  thought  it  would  suit  every- 
body better." 

"  I  came  to  ask,  sir,  as  I  have  a 
very  special  reason,  if  you  could 
dispense  with  my  presence.  Leslie 
is  thoroughly  up  in  the  company's 
affairs"  (for  I  determined,  of  course, 
to  sacrifice  Jack),  "and  will  be  able 
to  answer  any  question  as  far  as 
that  goes;  and  as  for  the  other 
companies " 

Here  the  chief  interrupted  me — 
he  was  a  good  fellow,  but  very  par- 
ticular ;  and  nothing  but  despera- 
tion would  have  made  me  prefer 
the  request 

"I'm  really  astonished,  Bruce, 
that  you  should  ask  such  a  thing — 
you  of  all  men.  It's  a  most  im- 
proper request  I  r^et  that  you 
should  have  made  it     I  cannot 
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dispense  with  your  presence.  Cer- 
tainly not." 

The  Colonel  was  angry.  I  saw 
the  case  was  hopeless,  and  left  in 
despair.  What  was  to  be  donel 
It  was  past  three  o'clock  now,  and 
out  of  the  question  to  go  and  be 
back  in  time  for  parade.  I  found 
Jack  in  his  dog-cart  at  my  door. 

'*  You  may  put  up  the  trap,  Jack 
—there's  a  parade." 

"The  devil!  when?" 

"Six  o'clock." 

"Shall  you  go  after  1" 

"  Ah  !  perhaps :  I  hadn't  thought 
of  that — ^there  may  be  time." 

"  Let  me  have  the  use  of  your 
bedroom  till  parade-time,  Donsdd — 
or,  by  the  by,  will  you  lend  mesixty- 
&ve  pounds  to  square  these  kites  f 
whichever  yon  please." 

"  I  think  I'll  lend  you  the  bed- 
room, for  choice,  Jack." 

"Very  well,"  said  Jack,  and, 
handing  the  cart  over  to  a  servant, 
he  retired  meekly  to  his  lair  in  my 
inner  room.  Six  o'clock  arrived, 
and  the  parade  fell  in.  The  Colonel 
came  to  it  in  a  very  unchristian 
temper:  my  unlucky  request  had 
quite  upset  him.  He  made  a  minute 
inspection  of  the  three  companies, 
and  found  innumerable  little  faults, 
especially  with  mine.  There  were 
several  aggravated  cases  of  long 
hair,  misfitting  tunics,  absent  chin- 
straps,  ill-folded  greatcoats — there 
was  an  abrased  cheek-bone — even  a 
black  eye,  and  the  Colonel  delivered 
a  lengthy  homily  on  each  topic  as 
it  presented  itself.  Then  he  had 
to  make  a  valedictory  exhortation 
to  the  men  on  good  conduct  in  out- 
quarters;  and,  being  a  slow  man, 
it  was  half-past  seven  when  the 
parade  was  dismissed. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  made  you  late 

for  dinner  with  the ^th,  Bruce," 

said  the  Colonel;  "but  I  daresay 
it's  no  great  penance ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  one  or  two  little  things  I 
really  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
still :  so  come  and  take  a  chop  with 
me  in  my  hut,  and  we'll  combine 
dinner  and  business.  Come  along 
now,  for  dinner  will  be  ready." 


Oh,  fate!  oh,  fortune!  oh,  ex- 
ecrable Colonel  1  It  was  in  vain, 
then,  that  I  had  lain  down  late  and 
risen  up  early — all  my  efibrts  were 
in  vain ;  and  this  chop  was  indeed 
the  vainly-eaten  chop  of  sorrow. 

It  was  an  extinguisher  —  the 
chance  so  keenly  pursued  had  elud- 
ed me,  and  fled  to  the  limbo  of 
remote  possibilities.  What  hope 
was  there  of  its  recurrence  ?  when 
could  it  recur  1  Deferred  hope  is 
heart-sickness  to  all  manner  of  men 
— to  a  lover,  hope  indefinitely  de- 
ferred is  akin  to  despair.  "  Time," 
"  Absence,"  "  Distance,"  are  words 
that  fill  his  soul  with  sinister  presen- 
timents ;  they  are  the  dark  antith- 
eses of  his  burning  central  thought ; 
they  conjure  up  the  idea  of  a  wild 
ocean  of  changes  and  chances  roll- 
ing between  Mm  and  his  wishes 
and  hungering  to  engulf  his 
hopes — an  ocean  fed  by  all  the 
waters  of  Acheron,  and  Phlegethon, 
and  Styx,  and  Lethe.  With  these 
words  ringing  in  my  ears,  with 
these  sombre  impressions  weighing 
on  my  heart,  I  sat  with  the  fatal 
Colonel  at  his  fatal  meal,  absent 
and  abstracted,  mechanically  re- 
plying to  his  peddling  pipe -clay 
twaddle  in  the  stereotyped  jargon 
of  routine,  and  leaving  entirely  to 
him  the  onus  of  making  conversar 
tion.  He  saw  there  was  something 
wrong;  I  fancy  he  concluded  that 
I  was  offended  with  his  roughish 
strictures  on  parade — for  his  man- 
ner was  for  a  time  conciliatory. 
Eventually,  however,  he  lost  pa- 
tience and  gave  me  a  pretty  broad 
hint  to  say  good-night  at  an  early 
hour;  and,  nothing  loath,  I  betook 
myself  with  my  heavy  burden  of 
grief  and  disappointment  to  my 
hut  There  I  found  Burridge  im- 
patiently awaiting  me.  He  had 
only  heard  that  evening  of  our  im- 
pending departure,  and  had  hurried 
up  full  of  concern  to  say  good-bye 
and  administer  consolation.  In- 
deed, my  departure  was  almost 
as  severe  a  blow  to  him  as  to  me, 
for  it  cut  off  the  only  link  that 
kept  him  in  a  sort  of  rapport  with 
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Mary,  and  robbed  him  of  that  confi- 
dential daily  talk  on  the  subject, 
which  is  the  elixir  by  which  a  lover 
lives  in  absence. 

"  m  tell  you  what  it  is,  Donald," 
he  said,  after  the  lugubrious  view 
of  the  situation  had  been  thorough- 
ly considered — "there's  only  one 
thing  for  it.  You  must  get  leave 
and  come  back  here,  and  stay  with 
me,  as  soon  as  ever  you  can,  and 
cany  your  matter  to  a  triumph- 
ant conclusion.  Promise  me  you 
will" 

So  I  did  promise,  as  soon  as  I 
had  got  the  detachment  settled 
down,  to  get  leave  if  possible  and 
return — and — and  "  try  my  luck,  at 
least''  I  was  reduced  to  this 
feeble  state  of  mind  again. 

"  It  is  only  an  revoir,  then,"  said 
Burridge,  as  he  left. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  I, ''  but  it  is  a 
long  way,  and  getting  leave  may  be 
impracticable,  and  when  I  come 
she  may  be  gone." 

" Nonsense : au revoir"  "Amen." 

The  detested  journey  was  accom- 
plished the  next  day,  and  hundreds 
of  miles  lay  between  me  and  Lady 
Bose. 

My  first  care  on  arriving  was  to 
write  a  note  to  Badger,  expressing 
my  great  regret  at  missing  him 
when  I  called  the  day  before  to  say 
**  good-bye.''  I  told  him  that  my 
regret  was  lessened,  however,  by 
the  expectation  of  returning  to 
Aldershot  very  early,  where  I  had 
been  obliged,  from  our  sudden  de- 
parture, to  leave  a  most  important 
matter  unaccomplished;  and  when 
I  did  return  I  hoped  to  find  him 
and  all  Ms  circle  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

I  knew  the  letter  would  be  read 
in  open  court,  and  I  hoped  that  the 
underlining  of  certain  words  would 
convey  to  Lady  Bose  a  sense  deeper 
than  they  suggested  to  the  mere 
Badger. 

My  hopes  of  a  very  early  return 


to  Aldershot  were,  however,  much 
damped  next  day  by  a  letter  from 
the  Colonel,  saying  that  he  heard 
the  district  was  in  an  unsettled 
state,  and  strike -disturbances  ap- 
prehended; that  therefore,  until 
the  Major,  who  was  to  command  us, 
and  who  had  gone  on  a  month's 
leave,  joined  the  detachment,  he 
hoped  I  would  "  stick  very  close  " 
to  it,  especially  as  the  other  officers 
were  very,  young. 

To  ask  for  leave  was  therefore 
impossible,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  await  the  Major's 
arrival  with  what  patience  I  might 
command.  The  idea  of  proposing 
to  Lady  Bose  by  letter  occurred  to 
me  once  or  twice  in  my  most  des- 
perate moments,  but  I  discarded 
it;  there  was  an  ill-omened  smack 
of  the  sneaking  and  the  pusillani- 
mous, a  sort  of  vote-by-ballot  sug- 
gestion, about  it  that  deterred  me, 
and  I  resolved  that  by  the  utter- 
ances of  the  viva  vox  I  should  stand 
or  falL 

The  month  passed  away,  moving 
with  leaden  wings.  Let  those  who 
have  been  in  similar  circumstances 
recall  their  feelings,  and  read  in 
them  mine,  during  its  progress; 
and  let  those  who  have  not  be 
thankful,  nor  seek  to  know  prema- 
turely what  the  future  may  not  un- 
likely have  in  store  for  them  yet. 

The  month  passed  away,  and  the 
Major  arrived.  Bounding  like  the 
roe,  I  went  to  demand  my  release. 

"No,"  said  the  Major;  "it  is 
impossible,  my  good  fellow.  The 
inspection  may  come  o£f  any  time 
in  the  next  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
the  Colonel's  desire  is  that  there 
should  be  no  leave  until  that  is 
over." 

Was  there  ever  to  be  an  end  of 
this  1  It  was  like  ascending  moun- 
tains of  unpleasant  altitude,  when 
a  seemingly  endless  succession  of 
new  summits  presents  itself  to  the 
panting  climber. 
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IndepeDdently  of  my  own  inter- 
nal causes  of  discontent,  the  qaar- 
ters  in  which  we  now  found  our- 
selves were  anything  but  pleasant, 
— a  large  manufacturing  town,  with 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  every 
chemical  abomination;  a  Radicid 
population,  with  "rattening''  pro- 
clivities and  a  chronic  tendency  to 
strike;  a  millocracy  who  detested 
the  nulitary,  and  would  none  of 
them;  and  a  neighbourhood  of 
bloated  aristocrats  who  so  thor- 
oughly ignored  the  town  that  they 
included  us  in  the  ostracism  to 
which  they  treated  it  Such  was 
the  place  in  which  our  lines  were 
cast  I  may  add  that  it  always 
rained,  that  the  neighbouring 
country  was  level  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  for  miles  round  the  vege- 
tation was  blighted  by  the  noxious 
breath  of  the  town's  million  chim- 
neys. Then  there  was  no  barrack 
accommodation  for  our  billiard- 
table,  and  the  billiard-rooms  of  the 
town  were  unavailable,  being  in- 
fested by  unclean  and  insolent 
manufacturers;  racket-court  there 
was  none — nor  cricket-ground ;  and 
months  lay  between  us  and  the 
hunting  season.  Altogether  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  grumble.  To 
none  of  these  occupations  is  the 
British  officer  averse,  yet  the  honest 
fellow  likes  to  vary  his  pleasures 
like  others;  and  why  not)  Pro- 
bably these  gloomy  accessories  mat- 
tered less  to  me  than  to  the  others. 
Self-absorbed  as  I  was,  and  en- 
grossed in  a  superior  source  of 
'  trouble,  perhaps  the  dull  monotony 
was  even  less  distasteful  to  me  than 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  racket 
of  gaiety.  That,  however,  was  by 
no  means  to  prejudice  my  right  to 
swell  the  full-toned  chorus  of  dis- 
content which  rose  in  the  barracks 
from  morn  to  dewy  eve,  including 
in  a  comprehensive  anathema  the 
town  and  all  its  works,  along  with 
that    sublime    impersonality    the 


Horse  Guards,  for  dooming  us  to 
such  a  sojourn. 

Those  who  had  the  largest  apti- 
tude for  being  bored  declared  that 
it  was  "the  evenings  that  killed 
them,"  and  I  daresay  so  it  was. 
There  was  no  theatre  nor  public 
amusement  of  any  sort,  and  des- 
perate were  the  substitutes,  even 
cheerfully  accepted.  A  temperance 
lecture  advertised  for  a  fortnight 
previously  had  really  been  looked 
forward  to  with  interest,  and  well 
attended  from  the  Barracks.  A 
wild-beast  show  which  had  visited 
the  town  for  three  days,  and  had 
four  exhibitions  per  diem,  was 
punctually  attended  by  many  offi- 
cers at  every  diet ;  so  much  so,  that 
Jack  Leslie  declared  that  the  lion, 
near  whose  cage  they  had  sat  on 
several  occasions,  had  latterly  al- 
ways risen,  grinned,  and  wagged 
his  tail  like  a  dog  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Barrack  party. 

To  us  thus  bored,  then,  and  clutch- 
ing at  every  straw  in  the  way  of 
amusement,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  excitement  to  see,  one  day, 
the  walls  and  hoardings  plastered 
over  with  flame-coloured  posters 
inscribed  in  green  letters  with  the 
word  "  Hurrah  / "  and  nothing 
else.  There  was  interest,  there  was 
hope,  there  was  promise  in  the 
word ;  and  the  detachment  said  to 
itself  cordially,  "  By  all  means — 
hurrah!"  The  posters  continued 
to  cheer  away  upon  the  walls  with- 
out explanation  for  three  days ; 
and  then  came  another  mysterious 
inscription  in  yellow  and  blue, 
"Would  you  believe  itl"  This 
enigma  was  much  canvassed.  Prac- 
tical men  got  angiy  and  said, 
"D— n  it— what?"  Others  sug- 
gested that  the  mayor  had  gone 
mad,  &c  &C.  &c  ;  but  no  one  could 
make  anything  of  it.  Expectation 
was  therefore  at  its  height  when 
a  third  fulmination  at  all  events 
asserted  something — "  Plotski  is 
coming  1 "    It  was  Flotski's  advent. 
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then,  that  we  were  invited  to  hail 
with  jubilation  in  the  first  placard, 
and  the  almost  unearthly  happiness 
of  that  event  that  was  suggested  by 
the  second. 

But  who  the  deuce  was  Plotski ) 
his  visit  was  gratifying,  but  who 
was  he,  and  what  1  WasheaPoUsh 
refugee  come  to  lecture  on  the 
wrongs  of  Ms  fatherland?  Was 
he  an  itinerant  dentist,  a  vagrant 
homoeopath,  a  conjuror,  a  wizard, 
or  what  not )  Conjecture  lost  itself. 
Time  must  show;  and  it  did,  for  a 
third  placard  announcing  "He  is 
here,''  was  followed  next  morning 
by  an  inundation  of  hand-bills  on 
the  mess-table  finally  clearing  up 
the  Plotski  mystery.  These  an- 
nounced that  the  eminent  Signer 
Plotski,  LL.D.,  of  Amsterdam, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Moscow,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  the  irresistible 
Madame  Plotski  (n^e  Kartofi^el  of 
Bagdad),  would,  at  the  urjgent  re- 
quest of  the  leading  inhabitants  of 

M ,  favour  that  town  with  a 

two  days'  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
''lecturing  (with  experiments  and 
scientific  demonstrations)  on  certain 
phenomena  connected  with  mag- 
netism, electricity,  and  phrenology 
in  their  relation  to  the  human  will." 
This  was  very  gratifying;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactorily 
dirty  and  scientific  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  great  man  when  he 
presented  himself  in  person  that 
forenoon  to  solicit  the  favour  of 
our  patronage.  In  countenance  he 
was  one  of  the  most  villanous  and 
ill-favoured  sotvans  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  contemplate.  He  wore 
a  fez  and  black  spectacles,  and  an 
all-enshrouding  frock-coat  of  rusty 
black  which  reached  to  his  heels, 
and  9n£fered,  here  and  there,  to  ap- 
pear at  abnormal  crevices,  hints  of 
some  possible  linen  of  an  almost 
impossible  griminess.  His  accent 
when  he  spoke  was  so  incomprehen- 
sible and  peculiar  at  first  tiiat  we 
tried  him  in  French.  The  sage,  how- 
ever, was  ignorant  of  that  frivolous 
tongue  ;  he  said,  "  yah,"  lAd  "  si," 
indeed,  when  interrogated  as  to  his 
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capabilities  in  German  and  Italian, 
but  declined  farther  converse  in 
them,  alleging  mysteriously  that 
there  *^was  a  cause'*  which  made  his 
own  language  (which  he  omitted  to 
name)  or  "  the  Angl^^h  "  the  only 
fitting  vehicles  for  his  thoughts. 

"  I  have  come,  Qen'ral,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  Major — "I  have 
come,  Oen'ral  and  gents,  to  talk  a 
weesh  out  of  my  harrt.  You  'av 
all  'card  of  Pittagorass  1 " 

"Oh  yes!"  said  I,  "of  course 
we  all  know  about  him." 

"  Then  I  need  not  to  tawlk  about 
'im ; "  and  he  paused  abruptly. 
'•  You  are  aweer  of  grayvitation  ] " 

"Yes,  yes." 

"  Then  I  need  Yiot  to  stay  long 
with  'im  either." 

"  You  are  aweer  that  the  mateeril 
forces  are  rig'lated  in  their  devel- 
oppment  by  a  cat'nation  of  homo- 
genus  causes  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Major,  frowning, 
and  slowly  nodding  his  head,  dense 
as  a  turnip,  as  if  making  a  gigantic 
effort  to  grapple  with  the  subtlety 
of  the  idea — "yes,  clearly  so." 

"  Ferry  well,  so  far ;  you  beleeff 
in  somethingk  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Msgor,  sadly 
bothered. 

"  You  shall  disbeleeff  it  all  at  my 
weesh,"cried  the  Professor,  snapping 
a  pair  of  dusky  fingers  under  the 
Major's  nose. 

"How?" 

"You  say  four  make  more  nor 
two?" 

"Certainly." 

"I  shall  make  proof-ment  that 
eeteesless!" 

"Bravo,  Professor!''  cried  Jack 
Leslie.  "I'm  a  convert  already, 
and  I'll  be  generous  enough  to  pay 
two  bob  instead  of  fotir  for  admis- 
sion to  your  entertainment  to-night 
— is  it  a  bargain  ?  Beserved  seats^ 
mind." 

"  Silence,  Mr  Leslie !"  cried  the 
Msjor,  who  flattered  himself  he 
was  rather  coming  out  in  science ; 
"be  silent,  sir!" 

"  Oh  1  eet  ees  ferry  goot,  so  far ; 
let  'im  say  'is  funny  word.  He 
u 
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shall  come  in  for  no  sheeling  at  all, 
eef  he  weei  geeve  heea  body  for 
make  experiment." 

"Thank  you/'  said  Jack;  "Til 
rather  go  back  to  the  old  faith,  and 
pay  four  bob." 

''  Ferry  ooot,  so  far ;  but  I  need 
not  to  dehuge  much  now.  Tou 
weel  come,  Qen'ral  and  gents — ^you 
weel  come  to  my  conversadzyonyr' 

"Oh,  certainly!" 

"  Here  are  the  permits ;"  and  he 
produced  a  bundle  of  filthy  tickets, 
and  distributed  them,  receiving 
money  "  according  to  the  old  faith." 

"  Professor,"  said  an  officer  who 
had  recently  mounted  a  popular 
hobby,  "  I  daresay  you  know  some- 
thing about  spirits  V' 

The  Professor  looked  wistfully  at 
him,  but  replied, "  Tank  you,  not 
now ;  one  glass  wine— sherry,  per- 
haps." 

"  Oh,  sherry  !  certainly ;  but  I 
didn't  mean  that  You  deal  in 
occult  science ;  are  you  at  all  given 
to  spiritualism)" 

"  To  all  science,  sare ;  but  not  as 
a  professor.  In  private  I  am  ferry 
much  with  the  spirits." 

"  Major,"  whispered  the  spiritual 
officer,  "mightn't  we  ask  him  up 
to  supper  after  the  lecture,  and 
have  a  little  sfHiit-rapping)" 

"By  all  means;"  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  invited,  and  gladly  agreed 
to  come. 

At  the  advertised  hour  we  went 
down  en  maste  to  the  lecture-hall. 
There  was  a  good  house,  and  every- 
thing in  due  order  for  a  meeting  of 
the  sort  Green-baize-covered  table 
on  the  platform,  tumbler  and  de- 
canter of  water,  Ac.  &c.  No  Pro- 
fessor, however.  Some  time  elapsed, 
and  the  audience  began  to  express 
their  impatience  noisily  enough. 
At  last,  a  tall  wild-looking  woman, 
with  fierce  black  eyes,  came  hastily 
on  to  the  platform,  and  addressed 
the  meeting.  Her  utterance  was 
rapid  and  indistinct,  and  she  spoke 
in  much  the  same  remarkable  lingo 
as  that  favoured  by  the  illustrious 
Plotskl  This  was  the  irresistible 
scion  of  the  Kartoffels  of  Bagdad. 


She  explained  that  she  was  in 
great  distress,  that  the  Signor  had 
just  had  "  one  of  his  ep'lectic  fits," 
which  rendered  a  connected  lecture 
from  him  impossible  that  evening. 
She  hoped,  ^erefore,  the  audience 
would  kindly  excuse  the  omission 
of  the  theoretical  section  of  the 
entertainment,  which  was  the  Sig* 
nor's  province,  and  be  satisfied 
with  those  practical  experiments 
and  demonstrations  which  were 
hers.  She  appealed  to  the  good- 
nature, Ac.  &a,  of  a  British  au- 
dience, and  the  audience  dieered 
and  were  content 

Thereafter,  in  accordance  with 
her  invitation,  there  was  a  rush 
upon  the  platform  of  candidates 
for  biological  treatment 

"  My  lecture,"  she  said,  "  is  con- 
tained in  six  words— I  can !  I  will! 
I  do !"  and  straightway  she  fell  to 
work  with  much  energy  and  success 
to  the  constraint  (tf  the  wills  tmd 
the  distortion  of  the  bodies  placed 
at  her  disposal. 

What  the  theory  of  her  opera- 
tions may  have  been,  I  know  not ; 
in  practice  they  were  very  simple. 
Having  secured  the  attention  of 
her  patient,  she  directed  him  to 
stare  fixedly  into  her  eyes  (and  a 
very  evil  pair  of  optics  they  were) 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  She 
then  superadded  a  few  mesmeric 
passes,  or  rapidly  darted  her  clench- 
ed fists  close  to  his  face,  suddenly 
unclenching  them  as  though  releas- 
ing volumes  of  compressed  magnet- 
isuL  When  this  simple  treatment 
was  concluded,  she  pronounced  the 
patient  to  be  "  in  her  power,"  or 
"  under  her  control,"  which  in  the 
generality  of  cases  he  proved  to  be. 
She  then  ordered  him  to  do  her 
bidding,  inviting  and  defying  him 
to  resist  and  disobey.  In  a  short 
time  she  had  about  twenty  sub- 
jects thoroughly  under  command ; 
and  the  platform  became  the  scene 
of  a  most  Bedlam-like  spectacle. 
Here  a  hapless  individual  was  to 
be  seen  working  his  arms  like  the 
sails  of  ^windmilL  There  another 
stood,  in  the  attitude  of  Ajax  defy- 
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iag  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  with 
a  sheepish  shamedness  of  face  finely 
contrasting  with  his  tragic  pote. 
Another  wagged  his  head  as  if  he 
would  hare  wagged  it  ofL  An- 
other hopped  violently  on  <Hie  leg 
without  gaining  ground.  Another 
was  doubled  up  with  involuntary 
laughter.  A  church  -  warden  -  like 
person  danced  the  "  Perfect  Cure  " 
in  a  comer,  with  a  deprecating 
simper  on  lus  face.  As  a  central 
figure  A  very  bashful  man  (keenly 
aUve  to  Us  horrible  position)  ve- 
hemently apostrophised  the  au- 
dience as  '*  Ho  !  Hangelina !  my 
hown !  my  beloved ! "  and  it  was 
a  curious  matter  of  speculation 
whether  the  aspirates  were  under 
his  own  control  or  supplied  by  the 
dominant  influence.  The  features 
of  the  victims,  working  with  in- 
tense spasmodic  action — ^their  swell- 
ing veins  and  starting  eyeballs — 
showed  that  they  were  resisting, 
though  vainly,  the  behests  of  "  the 
Irresistible." 

Nothing  could  be  more  success- 
ful. When  the  first  batch  was  dis- 
posed of  there  was  a  call  for  more, 
and  again  and  again  there  swarmed 
on  to  the  platform  scores  of  fresh 
assailants,  anxious  to  match  their 
volitions  against  the  singular 
powero  of  the  woman.  It  must  be 
confessed  that,  on  the  whole,  she 
justified  the  title  she  had  assumed. 
At  the  close  of  her  experiments 
with  the  last  batch,  a  ''  pale  head  " 
slowly  and  cautiously  introduced 
itself  at  the  door  of  exit  from  the 
platform,  behind  Madame — a  pale 
head  adorned  with  a  fez  and  gar- 
nished with  black  spectacles.  Ma- 
dame was  unconscious  of  the  ap- 
parition, but  not  so  the  audience 
generally,  who  beheld  with  breath- 
less interest  what  they  supposed  to 
be  a  premonitory  symptom  of  some 
new  diablerie,  if  not  of  the  fiend 
himself  in  proprid  persona. 

"  The  seance,"  Madame  began  to 
observe,  *^must  now,  to  my  shag* 
green,  feeneesh."  The  pale  head 
here  reinforced  itself  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  villanous-looking  cktw, 


which  was  waved,  as  if  in  adieu, 
towards  us. 

^  "  Whaat  you  have  seen,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  "  is  not  much,  but 
it  is  whaat  I  can  do.  The  offle 
malady  of  Saynior  Plotski  will  not 
allow  his  prisence  this  night " 

"HAl  HA!"  ejaculated  the 
head,  in  the  basso  pro/undo  of  a 
melodramatic  ruffian,  instantly 
withdrawing  itself. 

Madame  gave  a  tremendous  start 
and  looked  round,  and  a  thrill  of 
expectation  ran  through  the  au- 
dience. "The  offle  malady,"  she 
repeated,  '^  of  me  iminent  hosband, 
wUl  not  allow  his  prisence  this 
night  I  thank  you — ^farewell;" 
and  she  bolted  hurriedly  from  the 
platform,  and  through  the  doorway 
where  the  vision  had  displayed 
itself. 

The  audience  loudly  applauded, 
expecting  that  this  was  a  coup  de 
thMUre  to  work  them  up ;  but  Ma- 
dame not  re-appearing,  and  the 
officials  proceeding  to  turn  out  the 
lights,  they  broke  up  mystified  and 
murmuring,  as  well  they  might 

A  supper  had  been  prepared  in 
the  mess-room  in  honour  of  the 
savant;  and  although  it  seemed 
that  his  company  could  not  now 
be  hoped  for,  we,  with  the  adapta- 
bility to  circumstance  of  the  mili- 
tary appetite,  at  once  sat  down  to 
its  discussion.  The  conversation, 
of  course,  turned  upon  the  mysteri- 
ous Plotski  and  his  strange  appari- 
tion at  the  door  of  the  platform. 

"My  impression  is,"  said  the 
Major,  pompously  (he  had  sudden- 
ly constituted  himself  a  biological 
authority)—"  my  impression  is  that, 
standing  where  'he  was,  the  Pro- 
fessor was  exerting  a  magnetic  in- 
fluence upon  us ;  he  was  compel- 
ling us  to  leave  the  place  without 
objecting  on  the  ground  of  an  un- 
fulfilled programme.  I  was  quite 
conscious  of  a  strange  sensation 
when  he  threw  out  his  hand." 

"But  what  did  'Ha!  ha!' 
mean  1 "  inquired  some  one. 

"  Ah  !  that  *  Ha !  ha ! '  meanlr- 
I  suppose  that  'Ha!  ha!'  conveyed 
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some  impression — some — some — 
eh  1  to  most  of  ns,  eh  f '' 

'' My  impression,  Mi^or/' said  a 
pert  youngster,  "  is,  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  swindle,  and  when  it 
was  all  over,  *  Ha  !  ha ! '  meant 
'sold  again,'  or  words  to  that 
effect." 

'*  Considering  the  success  of  the 
experiments,"  replied  the  Major, 
loftily,  "the  word  swindle  can 
scarcely  apply." 

"  My  impression,"  said  another, 
"  is,  that  the  fellow  was  beginning 
to  have  another  fit,  and  was  telo- 
graphing  for  assistance." 

'*  Yes,  that  would  account  for  his 
wife  hurrying  off  as  she  did." 

"At  all  events,"  I  remarked,  "  I 
don't  think  we're  losers  by  his  ab- 
sence now :  a  dirtier-looking  ruffian 
I  never  saw." 

"Gknius  has  its  eccentricities," 
said  the  M^jor,  sententiously. 

"I  wonder  if  he  ever  was  at 
Moscow." 

"  Devil  a  bit" 

"HA!  HA!" 

The  sound  proceeded  from  the 
doorway,  and  was  the  twin  brother 
of  the  cachinnation  lately  under 
discussion.  We  all  started,  and 
looked  towards  the  door,  where, 
sure  enough,  were  the  "  pide  head," 
the  fez,  the  black  goggles,  and  the 
waving  paw  of  the  Professor. 

"  I'm  a  lookin'  at  yon ! "  he  cried, 
archly  applying  his  forefinger  to 
his  nose.  "  I  hear  you  a-talkin'  of 
me.  Talk  of  the  devil  I  '  devil  a 
bit.    HA!  HA'" 

"Confound  the  fellow,  he's 
mad ! "  muttered  the  M^jor,  in 
great  confusion. 

"  Come  in.  Professor ;  delighted 
to  see  you ;  just  saying  what  a 
bore  it  was  your  not  coming,"  said 
I,  recovering  my  presence  of  mind, 
and  rising  to  receive  him. 

"Qammon!"  growled  the  emi- 
nent person.  "  I  hear  you  a-carry- 
in'  on  about  me ;  but  1*11  come  in  : 
no  malice ;  leastways  none  a  drop 
o'  brandy  and  wa'er  won't  make  aU 
right" 

The  Signor  had  apparently  ac- 


quired the  English  tongue  with 
considerable  fluency  since  the  fore- 
noon, though  perhaps  not  accord- 
ing to  the  best  models. 

"  I  hope  you've  quite  recovered 
your— your — a — a — little  attack, 
Signor  Plotski,"  said  the  Major, 
blandly,  as  the  invalid  seated  him- 
self. 

"  Ah !  that  was  gammon  —  a 
trifle  of  the  old  enemy,  I  mean. 
I'll  take  some  medicine  though,  if 
you'll  'sense  the  freedom." 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly,"  said 
the  Major ;  "  pray  take  every  free- 
dom." 

"  But  you  must  get  it  for  me." 

"  Certainly ;  but  what  would  you 
take  f  The  hospital  is  at  hand — a 
draught  or  a  pill  of  any  kind? 
or " 

"  Ha  !  ha  ! "  roared  the  invaUd. 
"  Pills  be  d — d  !  brrandy  and  wa'rr 
to  be  sure.  Why,  man  alive !  pro- 
fessors and  signiors  have  throats  ; 
they're  just  Bke  you  all ;  thirst, 
thirst,  thirst,  that's  the  d'sease — 
brrandy's  the  perfick  cure.  Get's 
a  go  o'  brrandy,  old  swivel-eye  !  " 

This  was  addressed  to  our  very 
respectable  butler,  who  had  a  slight 
obliquity  of  vision. 

"  Martin,"  said  the  Major,  in  a 
manner  intended  to  rebuke  the 
Signor  with  dignity,  "have  the 
goodness  to  bring  a  small  glass  of 
brandy." 

"A  small  one  for  the  Gkn'ral, 
cock-eye,  and  a  wopper  for  me," 
amended  the  Professor.  "  I  can't 
abide  your  timble-fulls  of  brandy, 
gents;  they  take  no  grip  of  the 
stummick;  what  I  likes  is  some- 
thing to  take  me  by  the  hinside, 
and  shake  me  like  a  dawg." 

We  had  now  a  pretty  fair  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  malady  which 
had  prevented  the  Professor's  lec- 
ture. It  was  clear  that  the  great 
man  was  far  from  sober,  and  was 
in  fact  a  drunken  English  black- 
guard, Moscow,  Amsterdam,  and 
Buenos  Ayres  notwithstanding. 
At  this  juncture  the  Migor  rose,  and 
muttering  something  about  "  an  en- 
gagement," left  the  room. 
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"  And  now,"  said  Plotski,  when 
he  was  supplied  with  a  huge  beaker 
full  of  brandy  which  he  scorned  to 
dilate — "  now  that  old  Stick-in-tiie- 
mnd's  gone,  let's  be  jolly!  gay 
young  dogs  all;"  and  he  shoved 
back  his  fez,  and  took  off  his  gog- 
gles, thereby  fully  disclosing  a  most 
▼illanous  countenance  and  a  pair 
of  bleeiing,  blinking,  red  eyes. 

"By  the  by,"  he  continued,  "I 
don't  mind  if  I  pick  a  bit;  any 
devilled  truffles  1  No)  Well,  then, 
a  fried  hoyster  9  None  1  '  Ang  it, 
you've  no  kweeseen,  you  coves ! 
When  I  dine  with  the  Hemperor 
at  Moscow,  he's  always  up  to  the 
mark.  'Plotski,  my  jolly  young 
waterman,'  he  says, '  I  know  your 
'abits.  Your  tastes  are  genteel, 
but  simple  —  come  and  feed  to- 
day— taity,  taity — no  cardinals  or 
nonsense — honly  my  himperial  self 
— some  devilled  caivyhairy  and 
'  four  bottles  of  clo-voojo — in  the 
smoking-roonL  Don't  dress.'  Oh ! 
he's  a  wunner,  is  the  Hemperor! 
Here's  to  him.  Hurrah !  hurrah ! " 
and  he  drained  his  tumbler  with  a 
gasp  of  satisfaction. 

"  Was  any  of  you  ever  at  Alep- 
po f "  he  continued. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  Leslie,  who 
constituted  himself  the  chaffer  of 
the  mess  in  general — "  yes,  I  was 
bom  there :  were  you  1 " 

"  No,  I  wasn't  bom  there :  I  aint 
a-Ieper.  Ha !  ha  1  ha !  twig  ?  ah  ! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  not  so  dusty,  ehf 
ha  !  ha !  ha !  I  wasn't  born  there, 
but  I  was  hambassador  there 
wonst." 

"  From  what  king  1 "  said  Jack. 

The  Professor  blinked  at  him  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  "If  any 
one  axes  you  the  question,  little 
pink-and-white,  you  can  say  it  was 
from  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  if  you  like.  I  won't  con- 
tradick  you,  and  you  can  say  I'm 
a  Kokanan  if  he  wants  to  know 
any  more  about  me,  and  that  I'll 
dine  with  him  the  first  fine  Sunday 
next  week." 

He  emptied  his  glass,  and  nod- 
ded at  Jack  with  his  eye  very  tight 


closed,  and  then  favoured  us  with 
an  isolated  scrap  of  intelligence. 

"  We  drank  nothink  but  *  Tickly- 
Bisky,'  down  at  Aleppo — nothink  ; 
it's  strong — it  m&Jces  me  thirsty  to 
think  of  it :  pass  the  bingo." 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  a  great 
traveller.  Professor,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Professor, 
and  as  his  eye  rested  on  me,  it 
seemed  to  dilate  and  acquire  a  look 
of  puzzled  and  hazy  interest,  almost 
of  recognition. 

"  Why— damme ! "  he  stammered, 
half  rising — "  damme ! — it's — it's — 
oh  !  blow  me  tight !  here's  a  go  !  " 
Then  he  took  a  pull  at  his  liquor, 
nodded  three  times  to  me  with  an 
expression  of  drunken  wisdom,  and 
went  on, — 

"  Yes,  I've  travelled,  sir,  all 
round  the  horange — I've  seen  men 
and  manners — I  don't  mind  saying 
I've  seen  a  few  things.  I've  been 
up  the  Nigel  and  the  Cotty-Wotty. 
I've  topped  the  'Imalayas,  and  I've 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains."' 

"The  Eocky   Mountains,  have 
you  f "  cried  an  ensign,  much  in- 
terested 
went 

three  years  ago,  and  he  has  never 
-been  heard  of  since." 

"  His  name,  sir  1 "  cried  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"  Wilson,"  said  the  ensign. 

"  Which  of  the  Wilsons,  sir  1 " 

"Thomas." 

"  Thomas  Wilson— very  fair  1 " 

"  As  fair  as  I  am,"  said  the  milk- 
white  youth,  "  with  a  red  scar  on 
his  cheek." 

"  That's  the  man,  sir,"  cried  Plot- 
ski,  decidedly.  "  Poor  Thomas  Wil- 
son is  no  more,  sir;  we  were  all 
starving;  drew  lots;  lot  fell  on  T. 
Wilson,  and  he  was  man-meat  in 
hsJf  an  hour." 

"Wh— wh — wh — what  do  you 
mean  1 "  faltered  the  ensign. 

"  Why,  we  ate  him,  of  course.  I 
had  a  gnll  of  him,  and  a  boil  of  him, 
and  I  had  him  cold,  and  then  we 
had  him  heated  up  and  hashed,  and 
devilish  tough  the  poor  fellow  was 
all  ways.     Give  us  the  bingo  till  I 


ensign, . 
;  "  a  poor  brother  of  mine 
with    an    expedition  there. 
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waah  the  memory  of  him  off  my 
palate/' 

I  am  afraid  there  was  a  shout 
of  laughter  at  this  disgnsting  anec- 
dote, and  young  Wilaon  fled  from 
the  room. 

''  Pooh  1 "  said  the  Signer,  ''  he 
needn't  fret  —  we  all  heat  each 
hother  in  the  Rockies;"  and  he 
plunged  into  his  tankard. 

On  emerging  therefrom  his  eye 
again  rested  on  me,  and  winked.  I 
returned  it  vaguely ;  he  then  shook 
his  head  and  gave  a  drunken  giggle. 

'*  Let's  have  some  spirit-rapping, 
Professor,"  said  the  spiritualist 

"  What  for  % "  said  the  Professor, 
on  whom  his  repeated  draughts 
were  beginning  to  make  awful  r^ 
vages. 

'^  Oh !  get  them  up,  and  ask 
them  all  sorts  of  things — secrets, 
you  know  —  you  promised  you 
would." 

"  Did  I?"  said  Hotski,  "then  I'll 
keep  the  word.  Plotski's  faithful 
and  true.  I  don't  need  to  rap.  I 
don't  care  a  rap.  I'm  a  spirit  my- 
self. I  am — ^what  you  want  know  ? 
I  could  tell  you  all  'bout  yourselvea 
Spirits  tell  me  eTerjrthing.  Tap 
me.  Blaze  away."  And  he  winked 
a  very  tight  wink  at  me  again. 

"Tell  us  when  we'll  get  out  of 
this  abominable  quarter,"  I  said, 
rising  to  leave  the  room,  and  put- 
ting the  question  to  cover  my  re- 
treat 

"  Don'tgo — don't  leaveus.  Thing- 
ummy," he  cried.  "  I'll  tell  you — 
sit  down — ^what  was  it  t — Oh  yes  I 

"  I'll  tell  you Now  I  could  teU 

you  'bout  yourself.  Your  name's 
B—  B-  B—  Hang  it!  Your 
name  begins  with  a  B ;  don't  it, 
nowT' 

"  Bravo  1  Professor ;  but  any  one 
might  have  told  you  that,"  said  L 

"  Devil  a  bit !  You've  been  in 
India!" 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  everybody 


."  Devil  a  bit !  You've  been  in 
love."  There  was  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, hints  of  my  condition  having 
got  abroad. 


"  WeU,"  I  said,  "  every  one  has." 

"  Devil  a  bit !    You're  married." 

"  Of  course— of  course,"  I  said,  to 
humour  him. 

"  But  you  don't  hit  it  off  with  the 
missus." 

"  Not  at  alL" 

"  You've  not  seen  her  for  six 
years." 

"  No,  I  certainly  haven't" 

^  Oive  me  the  brandy,"  said  the 
Professor,  looking  round  the  table 
with  drunken  triumph,  "  I'll  rest 
after  that ;  I've  told  you  a  thing  or 
two."  He  took  another  tremendous 
puU :  the  man's  interior  must  have 
been  lined  with  cast-iron. 

"  Lawyers  can  do  nothink  for  you 
like  a  clever  bird  like  me.  I'll  tell 
you  'nother  secret,  now.  You've 
paid  money  to  tiy  and  g'rid  of 
missus,  and  you  can't--aint  you, 
now!" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"You've  gone  t'wrong  shop — 
thisissh-shopf  or  you,  Bur-Burridge, 
my  boy — ^that's  yer  blarmed  name 
—I've  got  you  at  last"  There 
was  a  roar  of  laughter  down  the 
table,  and  the  Professor  blinked 
and  nodded  round  at  the  laughers, 
like  an  owl  surveying  a  row  of 
candles,  and  feeling  the  worse 
of  it 

I  felt  as  if  an  electric  telegraph 
had  passed  through  my  head.  Who 
was  this  ruffian  1  Did  he  know  all 
about  Burridgel  Ck>uld  he  be  of 
any  use)  Had  he  reaUy  got  a 
secret  that  could  help  us  f 

I  composed  myself  and  said, 
"Yes,  but  the  secret.  Professor) — 
the  secret  1  How  am  I  to  get  rid 
of  this  confounded  wife  of  mine  1" 

"  Ah !  yes;  that's  wot  you  want 
to  know — ^bic-— of  course ;  but  the 
terms l^hic — the  rowdies) — ^hio — 
the  rhino)  the  flimsies)  eh,  old 
Burgage)    Whafll  ye  stand)" 

"  Tell  me  what  you'U  do  first" 

"  I  shay,  d'ye  remember  Garden 
Beach )  and  Count  Smufflefrowski 
a-ridin' through  the  desert,  eh)  Oh 
Lor !  how  the — how  she  did  pile  it 
up  1 — hie — mounteenious — lolc — I 
call  it,  oh  Lor !    She's  a  clever  one 
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— aint  she  now,  Buggy  ?  that  blann- 
ed  wife  of  yours  1" 

'*  But  you  f oxget  the  secret — ^the 
secret" 

"  What*ll  ye  give  to  b'rid  of  the 
she-male  %  Can'dly  now,  Cap'n  % — 
be  lib'raL" 

^11  you  put  me  in  the  way  of 
getting  rid  of  her,  if  you  give  me 
real  documents  that  will  do  that, 
rU  give  you  a  couple  of  hundreds.'^ 

^  'Taint  enough — I  might  be  lag- 
ged myself;  but  I'll  come  round 
and  talk  a  bit" 

He  rose  and  groped  his  way 
round  to  me,  falling  repeatedly  in 
the  transit 

*'  I'm  sick  of  the  d — d  business — 
hie — I  'out  stand  it,  there.  I'll 
p-p-peach  for  j£250;  promise  me 
j£250  and  not  to  lag  me — hie — and 
I'll  p-peach  for  £260—1  will,  by 
gum!" 

"  I  promise." 

''Well,  then,  your  missus  was 
married  when  you — when  you  mar- 
ried the — hie — devil  out  in — 
in '' 

''Hwhare  is  he?  Tayke  me  to 
um!  Show  me  mee  hosband!" 
These  words,  bellowed  outside  the 
door,  immediately  preceded  the 
entrance  of  the  Irresistible,  who 
burst  into  the  room  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  excitement  The  shock 
tumbled  Plotski  off  his  chair,  and 
he  remained  beneath  the  table,  con- 
cealed. '*  Moighty  noice  offishers ! " 
continued  the  lady,"  moighty  p'loite 
indeed,  to  keep  a  lady  standin'  out 
foreninst  the  door  in  the  strayte, 
and  thim  blayguards  of  soldgers  to 
say  sich  things  to  the  loikes  of  me ! 
No  admitt'nce,  was  it  %  Will,  here 
I  am,  annyhow,  and  now,  hwhare's 
mee  hosband,  Mr  Impiddencel" 
and  she  fetched  Jack  Leslie  a  whack 
across  the  cheek,  which  stopped  his 
grinning.  There  was  a  very  biolo- 
gical energy  about  the  lady  certainly. 
**  Hwhare  is  he,  ye  varmints  1"  she 
screamed 

**  Here,"  piped  Plotski  from  his 
lair. 

''Hwhare?"  she  cried,  advanc- 
ing. 


"  Here,"  rejoined  Plotski,  raising 
his  white  sodden  face  above  the 
table— "here— drunk ;  and  I  shay, 
damme,  I've  done  it!  I've  done 
with  you  too,  you  blasted  witch ! 
I've  peached^— I  have,  by  gum  1 " 

"Hidiat?"  yelled  the  woman; 
then  recovering  herself,  she  raised 
her  forefinger  menacingly,  fixed 
her  horrible  ^e  on  Plotski,  and 
ejaculated,  as  it  were  an  incanta- 
tion,  "Cran-barra!  Klimpski  kho- 
banal" 

"  Cranberry  yourself !  Give  me 
a  gi — gi — ^fflimpse  of  the  cabana, 
and  I'll  sh — shmoke  him,"  cried 
Plotski.  "  I  tell  you  I've  done  it 
(hie) ;  I've  sold !  Three  figures  !— - 
Two  (hie),  five,  nought !  thaf  s  my 
price — going,  going,  gone!"  and 
his  head  came  down  with  a  bang  on 
the  table  that  made  the  glasses 
dance. 

"  He's  dronck,  jontlemen !"  cried 
the  Irresistible ;  "  belayve  nothing 
he  says.  Come  home  at  wonst, 
Maximilian !" 

"  I  'out,  I  tell  ye.  I  aint  a^in' 
to  be  'ocus-pocussed  about  the 
country — 'avin'  eclectic  fits — and 
gammonin'  (hie)  'bout  Bagdad  and 
Leckchures — I'm  done  with  it,  I 
tell  ye.  Two  —  five — nought — 
Cap'n ;  come  to  King's  'Ed  t'mor- 
row — you'll  'av  it  all  out" 

"  I'll  be  with  you  at  ten,"  I  said. 

The  woman  looked  keenly  at  me, 
and  her  countenance  changed. 

"  He's  been  telling  you  nonsense, 
sir,"  she  said  '*  You  won't  trouble 
to  come  % " 

"Oh!  m  come' to  ask  for  the 
Signor's  health,"  I  said,'  with  a 
laugh,  and  a  look  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  "  I  only  say  this  to 
humour  him ;  I  won't  come." 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  Professor  off  the  premises  ; 
but  at  last  the  barrack-gates  fairly 
closed  upon  him  and  Madame,  and 
fainter  and  fainter  from  away  down 
the  empty  street  came  back  their 
voices — sounds  of  fierce  vitupera- 
tion, mingled  with  the  shrill  tipsy 
laughter  of  the  man. 

To  my  brother-officers  the  scene 
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had  suggested  nothing  but  the  dis- 
gosting  intoxication  of  Piotski,  and 
steps,  indeed,  had  just  been  about 
to  be  taken  for  his  ejection  at  the 
moment  when  the  woman  pre- 
sented herself.  The  conversation 
which  the  Signor  had  addressed  to 
me  had  excited  no  cariosity  what- 
ever, being  set  down  simply  to  the 
maundeiings  of  a  drunkard;  so, 
after  one  or  two  little  bits  of  chaff 
about  '*  getting  rid  of  that  abomin- 
able wife  of  mine,*'  we  separated. 
I  had  little  doubt  now  that  I  bad 
got  a  key — the  key,  in  fact — ^to  the 
Burridge  mystery,  which  might  un- 
lock it — ^which  might,  if  properly 
handled;  but  obviously  it  was  a 
case  of  great  nicety.  The  fellow 
might  deny  everything  in  the  morn- 
ing—and  what  then  f  He  had  been 
drunk — ^he  had  talked  nonsense — 
he  would  remember  nothing  about 
it.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  Bur- 
ridge. Although  he  was  satisfied 
of  my  identity,  I  could  identify 
him  in  no  way;  even  if  I  could, 
by  what  legal  process  could  I  de- 
tain him,  or  force  him  to  repeat, 
sober,  what  he  had  stated  when 
drunk  1  In  his  sober  moments  this 
biological  woman  would  regain  her 
ascendancy,  and  it  was  clearly  her 
object  to  keep  the  secret  which  he 
had  let  out.  That  he  had  spoken 
the  truth  I  had  no  doubt;  the 
woman's  anxiety  showed  that  at 
once.  On  recalling  Burridge's 
story  I  had  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying Plotski  with  the  individual 
who  had  figured  in  it,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  at  Calcutta,  as  Count  Dol- 
dorouski,  plotting  for  the  rescue  of 
Carlotta's  papa,  and  then  as  Bill 
Whytock,  the  rascally  brother  of 
that  infamous  woman.  That  he 
was  her  husband  I  had  now  scarcely 
a  doubt  But  this  woman — who 
was  she  ?  Not  Carlotta,  certainly. 
Burridge's  description  of  her  did 
not  at  all  tally  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  *' magnetic  lady."  Who 
was  she,  theni  Her  interest  in 
the  business  was  a  vital  one,  clearly, 
and  a  hold  over  her  would  be  a 
most    desirable    acquisition;    but 


how  to  get  it?  Here  I  was  all 
abroad. 

Early  in  the  morning,  to  be  pre- 
pared against  all  contmgencies,  I 
extracted  from  the  Migor  (under 
pressure  of  the  most  tragical  repre- 
sentations of  life-and-death  busi- 
ness) a  week's  leave,  and  having 
packed  a  portmanteau,  and  mobi- 
lised myself  generally,  at  half-past 
nine  I  presented  myself  at  the 
King's  Head  and  inquired  for  Sig- 
nor PlotskL 

"  The  Signor  started  by  the  nine 
o'clock  train,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  The  devil !  started  for  good 
and  all )  took  his  baggage  9 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  the  lady  and  every- 
thing." 

'<  But  he's  to  lecture  to-night  1 " 

"  No,  sir,  the  lady  got  a  telegram, 
she  said  (she  was  out  early),  that 
called  them  away.  But  they're  to 
be  back  on  Monday,  to  give  the 
second  lecture." 

"  Where  did  they  go  to  I" 

''  Can't  say,  sir,  I'm  sure ;  they 
went  to  the  train — main  line-^ 
that's  all  I  know,  from  giving  the 
cabman  his  orders." 

Here  was  a  checkmate.  As  I 
stood  pondering,  a  man  came  up 
to  the  door  and  said  to  the  waiter, 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Signor  Plot- 
ski — I  won't  detain  him  a  moment ; 
say  it's  about  the  lighting  the  hall 
for  this  evening." 

''  But  he's  gone,"  said  the 
waiter. 

"  Qone  ?  where  1 "  cried  the  man, 
turning  white. 

*' Can't  say,  sir;  he's  gone, 
though." 

'*  Oh  the  swindler !  oh  the 
scoundrel !  oh  the  blackguard  ! 
done  me  out  of  a  five-pound  note 
as  dean  as  a  whistle." 

"  How's  that  % "  asked  the  waiter. 

"Why,  I  let  him  the  room  for 
two  nights  at  ^5  a-night,  and  was 
fool  enough  not  to  take  the  pay- 
ment in  advance." 

"  Oh  !  if  you're  the  gentleman 
that  owns  the  hall,"  said  the  waiter, 
"  it's  all  right ;  he  left  a  message 
for  you  that  they're  to  be  back  to 
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lecture  on  Monday,  and  you're  to 
be  sore  to  have  the  hall  in  order 
and  send  oat  the  advertisements." 

**  That's  a  business-like  swin- 
dler !  Hall  ready !  advertisements 
out !  chuck  good  money  after  had ! 
Tery  likely — the  infernal  scoun- 
drel!" 

An  idea  occurred  to  me — a  bril- 
liant one  I  thought — and  I  said, 
"  I  have  a  very  strong  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  hold  of  this  fellow 
too ;  now,  suppose  we  can  find  out 
where  he's  gone,  we  might  tele- 
graph to  the  police  to  arrest  him ; 
your  charge  is  quite  strong  enough." 

"  But  where  has  he  gone  9 " 

"Well,  we  can  try  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  they  are  a  remarkable  enough 
looking  couple ;  the  booking-clerk 
or  some  of  the  porters  may  have 
noticed  their  destination." 

Down  we  went  accordingly  to 
the  station,  the  lessee  of  the  hall 
cursing  and  swearing  all  the  way. 
"  I  could  have  told  you  he  was  a 
blackguard,"  he  said,  "  and  not  to 
be  trusted;  but  he  had  such  a  good 
house  last  night,  I  never  dreamt 
of  his  going  before  he  had  a  second 
hauL  I  can't  understand  it  It's 
just  my  luck." 

We  had  no  sooner  described  the 
party  to  the  booking-clerk,  than  he 
said  :  "  Oh  !  you  mean  the  lecturer 
and  his  wife  9  Tes,  I  can  tell  you 
about  them :  they  booked  to  Lon- 
don." 

"Sure  9" 

"  Certain ;  I  noticed  it,  because  I 
meant  to  go  back  to  the  lecture 
to-night" 

"When  is  their  train  due  in 
London." 

"Three  o'clock." 

"  Bravo  1  there's  lots  of  time. 
Come,  let  us  go  to  the  police  sta- 
tion." And  in  half  an  hour  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Signer  at  King's 
Cross,  he  would  find  an  escort 
waiting  to  conduct  him  to  Qovem- 
ment  lodgings  for  the  night. 

I  then  telegraphed  to  Burridge 
at  Aldershot  to  meet  me  in  town 
— and  to  my  agent^  who  had  taken 


the  case  in  hand  some  time  before, 
to  the  same  effect :  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  I  was  myself  rattling  away 
to  London  in  the  express  train  due 
at  4.30. 

I  found  Burridge  and  the  law- 
yer abready  waiting  for  me  at  the 
hotel.  At  the  station  I  had  heard 
of  Plotski's  safe  arrest 

Adolphus  was  nearly  mad  with 
excitement  It  was  a  quaint  study 
to  observe  this  plunger  of  elephan- 
tine stolidity  prancing  about  the 
room  like  a  maniac,  tearing  his 
hair  and  almost  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  One  moment  in  rapture  at 
the  thought  of  release,  shaking  me 
by  the  hand,  and  slapping  the  law- 
yer on  the  back ;  the  next  full  of 
doubt  and  fear,  then  breathing 
the  most  murderous  sentiments 
against  Plotski :  "  I  would  have 
killed  him,  Donald,  if  I  had  been 
you — strangled  the  hound  on  the 
spot  How  on  earth  did  you  keep 
your  hands  off  him  9" 

"  It's  a  good  case,"  said  the  law- 
yer— "  it's  a  fairly  good  case ;  the 
grand  piece  of  luck  is  having  him 
in  confinement ;  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  woman,  we  have 
some  chance  of  getting  the  truth 
out  of  him.  I  wlQ  arrange  to  get 
access  to  him  to-morrow  morning, 
in  the  police  cell,  on  the  plea  of 
getting  his  evidence  in  an  impor- 
tant case.  And  I  think,  I  do 
think.  Captain  Bruce,"  he  continu- 
ed, glancing  at  Burridge,  who  was 
at  the  moment  going  through  the 
motions  of  putting  Doldorouski's 
head  "  in  chancery,"  "  if  you  were  to 
continue  to  personate  your  friend, 
and  come  with  me  in  that  capacity, 
it  would  be  better.  Captain  Bur- 
ridge's  excitement  might  destroy 
it  aU." 

"  How  say  you,  Adolphus  9  shall 
I  go  for  you  9"  said  L 

"  Ugh !"  sobbed  Dolly,  throwing 
himself  down  with  a  sob  of  exhaus- 
tion after  his  strong  pantomime. 
"  Yes,  Donald,  it  would  be  better ; 
I  couldn't  answer  for  myself.  I'm 
a  good-natured  bird  generally,  but, 
hang  it,  seven  years  of  purgatory, 
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and  served  oat  by  thia  fiend  1  I'd 
be  at  him,  I  anspect  Yoa*d  better 
go."    And  80  it  waa  agreed. 

"Mrs  Bnrridge  ia  in  London, 
berself/'  said  the  lawyer. 

"Oh!  hang  it^  man,  don't  call 
the  devil  by  my  name  I " 

"The  alleged  Mis  Barridge,  I 
should  say;  it  will  simplify  matters. 
Perh^w  a  warrant  for  her  arrest 
might  be  obtained." 

"WeU,"  said  DoUy,  "I'd  rather 
not,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  owe 
her  no  kindness,  certainly,  but  I 
don't  want  all  the  newspapers  to  be 
full  of  me  and  my  adventures." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  can't  be  helped ; 
if  the  man  confesses  that  he  is  her 
husband,  and  also  his  connivance  at 
her  bigamous  marriage,  he  must  be 
indicted  of  courae."  • 

"We  must  see  what  turns  up 
at  the  interview  with  him  in  the 
morning." 

Permission  having  been  obtained 
to  visit  Plotski  (who  had  been  re- 
manded pending  the  arrival  of  the 

lessee  from  M )  in  his  cell,  the 

lawyer  and  I  went  thither  about 
eleven  o'clock  next  forenoon. 

We  found  the  wretch  lying  on 
a  bench,  looking  horribly  ha^S&^ 
and  ill,  apparently  verging  on  that 
condition  popularly  known  as  "  the 
horrors."  He  started  up  with  an 
oath  when  we  came  in.  "What! 
more  troubles!  more  people  to 
swear  me  a  thief !  D — ^n  you.  Bur- 
ridge  !  it's  you.  I  hate  you — ^you've 
plagued  my  life  out  Curse  your 
secret,  our  secret,  her  secret.  Fifty 
pounds  a-year !  ha !  ha !  and  chain- 
ed to  a  tiger-ess !  It  aint  worth  it ; 
blowed  if  it  is.  I'll  peach— here 
goes  I  —  Usten   to   me    peaching, 

gents.    Once  on  a  time there 

was — ^ha !  ha !  don't  you  wish  you 
may  get  it  ? "  and,  with  an  insane 
laugh,  he  sat  down  and  put  his 
head  between  his  hands.  Presently 
he  began  to  writhe  and  groan  and 
cry  out 

"  Oh  God !  it  bums — ^it  bums — 
it's  splitting  —  ifs  bursting — it's 
blowing  up!  Catch  hold  of  me, 
some  one — quick  1  save  me ! "  and 


down  he  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  fit. 
We  got  the  surgeon  at  once,  who 
brought  him  round  with  some  strong 
application. 

"You  can't  possibly  speak  to 
him  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  sur- 
geon. 

"It's  of  vital  importance,"  said 

"  I  can't  help  it ;  he's  in  a  very 
critical  state— he  is  unfit  to  be  spo- 
ken to.  I  shall  give  him  a  quiescent 
now;  towards  evening  you  may 
come  back,  and  it  it  is  at  all  per- 
missible, you  shall  have  access  to 
him  then." 

This  was  a  terrible  contretemps. 
He  might  not  be  visible  that  night, 
but  he  might  be  well  enough  to 
appear  in  court  next  day.  The  les- 
see would  have  arrived  by  that 
time,  the  case  might  be  settled  with- 
out imprisonment,  and  the  Signor 
would  be  out  of  our  control,  and 
able  to  take  himself  off  to  Bagdad, 
Moscow,  Aleppo,  or  the  "  Cotty- 
Wotty."  We  had  really  nothing 
tangible  to  go  upon — nothing  but 
his  own  drunken  utterances. 

An  idea  occurred  to  the  lawyer, 
and  in  accordance  with  it  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  lessee,  begging  him 
to  delay  his  arrival  in  town  for 
another  ds^,  and  promising  that 
his  interests  should  not  suffer 
thereby. 

On  presenting  ourselves  at  the 
police  station  in  the  evening,  the 
surgeon  said,  after  some  hesitation, 
that  we  might  see  the  man  for  a 
very  short  time.  "  He's  quite  quiet 
and  rational  now,  but  you'll  find 
him  in  a  very  low  state,"  he  added, 
"  and  don't  stay  long  with  him." 

Certainly  the  Signor  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  "  Can't  you 
let  a  poor  devil  alone  9  "  he  cried ; 
"  let  me  alone,  to  go  off  the  'ooks 
in  peace." 

"  No,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
lawyer,  quietly,  "  you're  not  going 
off  the  hooks ;  and  it  you  were,  it 
would  be  all  the  better  for  you  to 
do  the  right  thing  once  in  your  life. 
We  shan't  trouble  you  long.  You 
gave  the  Captain  here  some  infor- 
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snation  the  other  night  at  M ; 

it  was  sufficient  for  us,  but  it  would 
save  trouble  and  expense  if  you 
would  be  a  little  more  explicit 
Come  now,  my  good  fellow,  out  with 
the  whole  story." 

**  Can't  you  let  a  poor  devil  alone, 
and  not  come  arbadgerin'  and  a- 
batin'  him  in  prison  9  " 

"No,  Whytock — ^not  at  all;  we 
don't  mean  to  let  you  alone  till 
weVe  got  it  out  of  you."- 

"  You'll  get  nothing  out  of  me," 
lie  said,  doggedly. 

"  Oh  yes !  we  shall,"  cried  the 
lawyer,  fumbling,  with  a  very  high 
action,  for  a  note-book  in  his  breast- 
pocket, which,  when  produced,  he 
affected  to  study.  ''  We  know  more 
than  you  think,  my  good  man — a 
Te — ry  great  deal  more.  It  would 
save  you  trouble  if  you  helped  us 
to  the  rest — ^trouble,  and  perhaps 
aoTere  punishment  Just  to  show 
you  that  you  are  in  our  power,  I 
may  mention  that  we  know  things 
about  you  that  you  would  hardly 
like  the  police  to  know,  for  in- 
stance; so  you'd  better  try  to  be 
obliging."  The  lawyer  threw  this 
fly  as  a  pure  speculation,  but  seeing 
that  it  "row"  Mr  Whytock  by  the 
agitation  of  his  countenance,  he 
followed  it  by  a  second  and  a 
bolder  one,  which  might  have  ruin- 
ed the  whole  plan  of  attack.  "  Let 
me  see,"  he  continued,  turning  over 
the  pages  of  the  note-book  as  if  try- 
ing to  light  on  a  date  somewhere 
therein  recorded — "let  me— see; 
at  the  time  you  were  in  Cal— cutta 
— ^you — had — been  married  to— the 
woman  calling  herself — Carlotta 
Seymour— JQst " 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  who  says 
that?"  cried  the  fellow,  in  great 
agitation. 

"  Never  mind,  my  man — ^you  had 
been,  as  I  say,  married " 

"  It's  a  lie ! "  screamed  the  man  : 
"  no  one  can  prove  it ;  I  defy  'em 
to " 

"Qently,  eently ;  perhaps  you'll 
deny  next  that  Carlotta  had  been 
married  before ;  you  see  we've  got 
facts,  my  man,  and  means  that  you 


don't  dream  of ;  it's  no  good  your 
denying  things." 

"  Cuss  your  facts ;  because  she 
was  married,  'taint  necessary  that  / 
was  married  to  her,  is  it  9  I  aint 
a-goin'  to  deny  anything  about  It^ 
— ^why  should  If  confound  her! 
I've  kep'  her  secret ;  but  she  don't 
pay  up  half :  fifty  pound  a-year  to 
be  chained  toatiger-ess  that  watches 
every  drop  I  drink  and  every  word 
I  say,  and  'unts  me  and  makes  a 
hass  of  me  with  her  spyin'  and  pry- 
in',  'occussin'  about  in  black  bar- 
nacles, and  callin'  myself  a  count 
and  a  signer — fifty  pound  a-year 
don't  pay  for  that  kind  of  game. 
I  don't  care  a  blow  about  her — 
not  I.  I'll  be  free,  I  will,  by  gum ! 
and  I'll  drink  wot  I  please  and 
w'ere  I  please,  aud  say  wot  I  think ; 
d — ^n  her  heyes ! " 

"Quite  right — quite  right;  and 

you  married  her I  mean,  she 

married  in  the  year — let  me  see — 
where  is  it  1 "  and  the  lawyer  scru- 
tinised his  notes  again. 

"  Oh  I  she  married — I  can  tell  you 
the  year  and  the  month,  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that  Fifty-three  was 
the  year — September  was  the  month 
— Pancras  was  the  church — and  Tom 
Finney  was  the  man.  Tom  Finney 
was  carpenter  at '  the  Surrey ; '  she 
was  hactin'  there  then.  I  was  a 
pal  of  Tom's,  I  was.  I  was  at  the 
weddin',  I  was.  I  see  them  register 
in  the  vestry.  Her  name's  Hanne 
Mole,  but  she  chucked  up  the  Mole, 
and  called  herself  Carlotta  Seymour, 
whidi  she  registered.  The  Surrey 
people,  they  know  the  whole  thing 
— the  whole  apothek.  Tom  Finney 
and  she  didn't  square  it.  '  She's  a 
bad  lot.  Bill,'  says  he  to  me  one 
day, '  and  mv  name's  Walker.  I'll 
have  nothink  more  to  say  to  her,' 
says  he.  *  She's  robbed  our  land- 
lord,' says  he ;  '  and  she's  a  reg'lar 
vagabone.  I  turn  her  off,'  says  he ; 
'the  landlord  says,  to  give  her  a 
chance,  he'll  be  dark  about  the  rob- 
bery— ^that's  his  look-out ;  she  may 
go  to  the  devil  for  me,  and  I'll  never 
see  her  again,'  says  Tom.  Well,  she 
changed  her  theatre,  and  got  on  like 
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winkin'.  She's  a  clever  one,  she  is ; 
and  she  got  on  to  the  tune  of  twenty 
pound  a-week  once.  I  got  back  in 
the  world — lost  my  berth  at  the 
Surrey,  and  was  'ard  up — starvin'  I 
was ;  so  I  thinks, '  I've  a  pull  over 
yon  one  along  o'  the  robbery,'  thinks 
I,  ^  and  I'll  go  and  look  my  lady 
up.'    So  I  went  and  saw  her. 

"  *  Wot  d'ye  want,  you  disrep'ible- 
lookin'  hobjick  f '  says  she  to  me, 
quite  'aughty. 

"*  Money,'  says  I,  *and  money 
ril  have.' 

"  *  Police ! '  she  cries. 

"•Don't  'oiler,'  says  I,  'or  TU 
split  to  your  manager  about  your 
robbin'  old  Pobjoy's  till.' 

"  Down  she  sat,  quite  pale,  and 
gev  me  a  tenner. 

" '  I'll  take  it  in  the  mean  time,' 
says  I, '  and  I'll  hold  my  tongue 
purvisionally.' 

"After  that  I  was  a  good  deal 
about  her,  getting  fivers  and  such- 
like, now  and  again. 

" '  Here  again ! '  she  used  to  cry, 
when  I  came  in. 

"  *  Yes,'  I  used  to  say,  *  I've  come 
to  get  some  glue  for  my  tongue.' 

"  There  was  a  woman  (my  tiger- 
ess),  Kitty  Colooney;  she  was  a 
dresser,  and  a  bit  of  a  hactress,  and 
a  bit  of  a  dancer,  and  a  bit  of  a  lot 
o'  other  things  too.  She  was  a 
clever  one,  but  thirsty.  She  was 
useful  to  Carlotta,  and  when  she 
got  on  in  the  world,  went  to  stay 
with  her,  doing  odd  turns  for  her, 
— rehearsing  now  and  again,  mak- 
in'  her  clothes,  and  suchlike;  her 
maid,  she  called  her  then,  but  she 
was  her  pal,  too,  all  the  same. 

"  I  kep'  company  with  Kitty  for 
a  bit,  then,  and  she  says  to  me, 
'You've  a  pull  over  the  missus, 
Bill,'  says  she ;  *  but  go  halves,  and 
I  think  I'll  be  able  to  get  a  bigger 
screw  on  some  day.' 

" '  Agreed,'  says  I,  and  it  was  so. 

"  Kitty  had  good  sharp  ears  and 
good  sharp  eyes,  and  before  long 
she  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  that 
the  missus  is  workin'  up  to  a  second 
marriage  with  a  hass  of  a  hofficer 
(you,  my  fine  feller),  and  that  here 


would  be  a  screw  and  no  mistake ; 
and  it  was  so.  Soon  after,  Car- 
lotta takes  herself  hoff  to  Ingia, 
'untin'  this  vx>ung8ter  (you,  you 
know) ;  and  Kitty  persuades  her 
to  let  her  go  out,  and  be  '  useful  to 
her,  and  better  herself,'  as  she  said ; 
and  she  hadn't  been  away  four 
months  when  Kitty  writes  and 
tells  me  that  the  game's  played, 
the  missus  married,  and  the  screw 
on  tight  and  sure,  and  it  was  so. 

"  Kitty  got  a  pot  of  money  to  be 
quiet,  and  behaved  on  the  square 
to  me  at  first ;  but  that  didn't  last, 
and  I  had  to  go  to  Calcutta  myself 
to  look  after  her.  I  soon  let  my 
lady  know  that  I  hadn't  come  all 
that  way  for  tenners  and  fivers,  and 
I  did  get  a  pretty  tall  figure  out  of 
her. 

"  Then  the  banker  turned  rusty, 
and  you  came  down,  and  I  nearly 
split,  being  partially  tight,  you  re- 
member; and  then  you  paid  me 
ho£r.  I  went  'ome  then,  and  Car- 
lotta promised  me  wot  she  could 
give  in  the  way  of  tips,  and  fifty 
pound  a-year. 

"  I  was  at  her  pretty  hof ten  for 
tips,  and  so  was  Kitty,  I  expect ; 
for  at  last  she  got  desp'rate,  and 
she  writes  to  me,  and  she  says  to 
Kitty,  *  My  life's  a  burden  along  o' 
you  two,  and  I'll  give  myself  up — 
I  will,  and  I  swear  it — unless  you 
make  a  bargain  with  me  to  keep 
together  and  keep  each  bother 
quiet,  and  take  your  annuities — 
Kitty  a  'undred,  and  you  fifty— and 
bother  me  no  more  for  your  per- 
quisidcs,  as  you  call  'em.' 

"  Well,  we  'ad  to  make  the  bar- 
gin,  and  we've  kep'  together,  and  a 
fine  dog's  life  it's  been.  Kitty's 
father  'ad  been  a  biologist,  and 
a  mesmerist,  and  a  conjuror,  and 
bother  things ;  and  Kitty 'ad  learned 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  got  'old 
of  a  leckchure  of  her  guv'nor's. 

*  We'll  set  up  byologisin,'  says  she; 

*  it'll  pay  like  fun,  if  you'll  keep  the 
muzzle  on  that  big  mouth  of  yours. 
You'll  spout  the  leckchure  in  a  wig 
and  barnacles,  and  I'll  work  the 
bother  horacle,  which  I  can  do.' 
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And  she  can,  for  her  goy'nor  'd  put 
her  up  to  all  the  devilinent,  and  all 
the  tricks ;  and  so  we  did  set  up  ; 
bnt  I'm  sick  of  it,  and  I'm  sick  of 
'er,  and  I've  i>eached,  and  I'll  be 
drunk  for  a  year,  if  I  like.  That's 
the  whole  go.  And  just  you  get 
me  out  o'  pris'n  now,  and  'and  me 
over  the  flimsies,  as  per  contrack 
— ^twoy  five,  nought." 

*'  I  daresay  that  can  be  ar- 
ranged," said  the  lawyer :  "  if  we 
find  you've  told  the  truth,  we'll  pay 
the  small  debt  for  you,  and  get  the 
chaige  withdrawn.  As  to  the  sum 
yon  mention,  I  can  say  nothing 
about  that  till  I  see  Captain  Bur- 
ridge." 

"  Well,  use  your  eyes,  and  look 
at  'im  now,  and  talk  away  —  no 
cer'mony  with  me — I  aint  proud,  I 
aint." 

^*  You  mistake  :  this  is  not  Cap- 
tain Burridg^,  but  his  friend." 

"  Oh !  Walker — oh  !  gammon — 
oh !  you  'aven't  got  a  nerve,  I  don't 
think.  'Cause  I've  got  on  barnacles, 
that  aint  to  say  there's  a  lot  o'  green 
in  the  white  of  my  eye,  is  it  1 " 

Declining  to  discuss  this  optical 
question,  or  to  argue  out  the  point 
of  my  identity,  we  left  Mr  Whytock 
to  his  prison  meditations. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  1 "  said 
I  to  the  lawyer,  as  we  left  the  police 
office. 

"  Think  of  it?"  said  he ;  "  I  think 
excellently  of  it" 

"  But  do  you  believe  his  story  V 

"I  believe  there  is  enough  of 
truth  in  it  to  serve  our  turn  :  and 
we  have  been  singularly  lucky  in 
getting  it  out  of  him.  Depend  up- 
on it,  he's  committed  some  crime; 
— it  was  my  haphazard  hint  that  we 
knew  something  against  him  inde- 
pendent of  this  business  that  made 


him  begin  to  be  communicative ; 
and  of  course  his  nervous  state  was 
all  in  our  favour." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  next,  then  ?" 

"  Nextl"  said  the  lawyer,  hailing 
a  cab — "the  Surrey  Theatre,  of 
course ;  we  must  unearth  this  Tom 
Finney." 

"  I  believe  we  have  just  left  Tom 
Finney,"  said  I. 

"Vei^  well,  we  must  identify 
him  as  such.  All  we  want  to  prove 
is  that  the  man  who  married  the 
Boirdisant  Mrs  Burridge  was  alive  at 
the  end  of  '57  ;  whether  his  name 
was  Whytock,  or  Finney,  or  Plotski 
matters  not  a  jot." 

But,  to  my  surprise,  we  found 
from  the  officials  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre  a  confirmation  of  Why- 
tock's  statement,  so  far. 

Carlotta  in  1851-53  had  been 
engaged  at  that  theatre.  In  the 
latter  year  she  was  believed  to  have 
married  one  of  the  stage  carpenters, 
Thomas  Finney  by  name.  They 
must  have  quarrelled  and  separated 
shortly  after,  however;  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  living  together,  or 
even  on  speaking  terms,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  about  which  time  she 
left  the  theatre,  and  took  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Adelphi — Finney 
continuing  at  the  Surrey  without 
intermission  till  '62. 

I  had  done  injustice  to  Signer 
Plotski,  then,  it  seemed  ;  but  what 
had  become  of  Mr  Finney  1  He 
had  changed  his  theatre,  but  the 
reigning  carpenter  knew  his  ad- 
dress ;  and  we  were  en  route  again 
in  half  an  hoar,  in  quest  of  his 
lodgings. 

'*  Nothing  like  striking  while  the 
iron  is  hot,"  said  the  lawyer,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  "  We'll  have  the 
case  completed  before  night." 
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NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  GOLD-FIELDS. 


Not  the  least  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  world's  history  —  eventful 
though  they  be — ^is  the  wonderful 
change  wrought  in  many  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Padiic 
Ocean  l^  the  discovery  of  gold- 
fields.  Commencing  with  those  of 
California  in  1848 — which,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  trans- 
formed a  large  territory,  inhabited 
only  by  Indians  and  ratieherosy 
into  populous  states  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union — discoveries  were  succes- 
sively made  in  British  Columbia, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  and  Queensland,  and,  to  a 
small  extent,  in  Tasmania.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  gold-fields  of  New 
Zealand  that  we  purpose  devoting 
our  attention  in  this  paper,  on  ac- 
count of  the  surprising  richness  of 
the  latest  discoveries  in  that  colony, 
and  of  their  being  little  known  to 
the  public  at  home;  and  because 
we  have  likewise  something  to  say 
of  the  natural  features  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  "  Britain  of 
the  South,"  as  it  has  been  aptly 
termed. 

New  Zealand  possesses  attractions 
for  the  colonist  and  the  traveller 
such  as  no  other  British  possession 
can  rival.  With  the  finest  climate 
on  the  globe,  large  tracts  of  well- 
watered  fertile  soil,  inexhaustible 
forests  of  splendid  timber,  and  great 
mineral  wealth — the  Alpine  range  of 
the  South  Island,  with  its  immense 
glaciers,  and  the  extraordinary 
volcanio  phenomena  of  the  North 
Island,  present  objects  of  interest 
for  the  scientific  tourist  or  the  lover 
of  nature  which  wiQ  amply  repay  a 
voyage  to  the  antipodes.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  visiting  this 
colony  not  to  be  struck  widi  the 
remarkable  analogy  between  it  and 
its  parent.  Great  Britain.  Its  insu- 
lar position  and  spacious  harbours, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  vari- 
ous centres  of  population  being  cut 


off  from  communication  with  each 
other  by  land,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  intervening  mountains, 
idl  operate  to  make  New  Zealand 
at  some  future  day  a  great  maritime 
country;  and  though  the  climate 
is  not  so  bracing  as  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  it  is  yet  free  from  the 
enervating  heat  of  Australia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  long  ice-bound 
winter  of  Canada  on  the  other. 

But  not  only  is  New  Zealand 
especially  attractive  to  the  emigrant 
and  to  the  traveller,  there  is  also 
much  in  this  colony  to  interest  the 
politician  and  the  philanthropist, 
for  here  is  now  being  worked  out 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  civilisation — a  problem  of  which 
the  solution  is  far  from  being  ar- 
rived at,  which  presents  every  day 
some  new  and  unforeseen  compli- 
cation, but  which  the  enlightened 
principles  of  the  present  age  declare 
ought  to  be  solved.  The  conditions 
of  this  problem  were:^  On  the  one 
hand,  a  large  and  fertile  territory, 
very  sparsely  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
savages,  who  lived  only  about  the 
shores,  or  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  leaving  immense  tracts 
of  valuable  land  unoccupied  and 
waste— their  chief  occupation  being 
waging  war  upon  each  other,  while 
the  most  revolting  cannibalism  and 
other  atrocities  prevailed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  vigorous  European 
race  seeking  for  lands  wherein  to 
locate  its  surplus  population,  and 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
and  Christianity  among  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants.  How  to  ac- 
complish this  great  end — how  to 
occupy  the  wastes  of  this  fine  coun- 
try with  a  civilised  people,  to  change 
this  fertile  wilderness  into  cultivat- 
ed provinces,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  avoid  the  lamentable  conse- 
quences which  have  hitherto  result- 
ed in  similar  instances — the  gradual 
decay  and  extinction  of  the  abo- 
riginal race-- is  the    roblem  which 
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is  now  being  attempted  to  be 
solved  in  Nev  Zealand,  though  as 
yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  but 
Lttle  snoceaa. 

The  first  recorded  discovery  of 
gold  in  New  Zealand  took  place  in 
1852 — the  year  following  that  in 
Australia — when  a  small  quantity 
was  found  at  Coromandel,  a  harbour 
about  thirty  miles  from  Auckland. 
After  beingworkedforsomemonths, 
the  place  was  abandoned ;  but  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  years  it  was 
again  taken  up,  and  a  little  gold  is 
still  being  obtained  there  from  deep- 
lying  quarto-reefs.  UntQ  1867,  this 
was  the  only  place  in  the  North 
Island  where  gold  was  worked ;  but, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  latest, 
and  in  all  probability  the  most 
valuable,  of  the  New  Zealand  gold- 
fields,  has  recently  been  opened  up 
not  far  from  there.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  South  Island  com- 
menced in  1854,  when  it  was  found 
in  a  small  quantity  in  Nelson 
province,  at  Massacre  Bay,  where 
Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  New 
Zealand,  anchored  his  ships,  and  so 
named  the  roadstead  from  several 
of  his  men  having  been  killed  there 
by  the  natives.  It  was  not  till  1857, 
however,.that  the  gold  was  regularly 
worked,  but  during  the  following 
year  nearly  j£lOO,000  worth  was 
exported  from  thence.  This  local- 
ity has  not  proved  rich  enough  to 
attract  many  people,  though  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  gold  is  still  obtained. 
A  long  chain  of  mountains  of 
considerable  height  traverses  the 
South  Island,  forming  an  Alpine 
range  or  backbone  extending  along 
its  whole  length,  and  towenng  up 
in  some  places  to  an  altitude  of 
from  10,000  to  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  mountain-chain  lies 
close  to  the  western  coast,  to  which, 
in  some  places,  its  spurs  extend; 
and  nowhere  is  there  more  than  some 
twenty  miles  of  densely-wooded 
land  intervening  between  the  shore 
and  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country  are  very  differ- 
ent, consiBting  of  open  undulating 


land  and  extensive  grassy  plains,  tra- 
versed by  broad  and  rapid  streams. 
In  this  open  hilly  country  lie  the 
famous  Otago  gold-fields, which  were 
discovered  in  1861,  when  diggers 
came  flocking  to  that  province 
from  Australia  and  California,  and 
the  stream  of  emigration  from  the 
mother  country  increased  rapidly. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  "Qolden  Age" 
of  the  colony,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  term,  though  it  was  far  from 
being  so  figuratively;  for  in  the 
previous  year  the  disastrous  native 
war  had  broken  out,  which — com- 
mencing at  Taranaki  about  the 
disputed  ownership  of  the  famous 
Waitara  block  of  land — continued, 
with  little  intermission,  through  the 
Waikato,  Tauranga,  Wanganui,  and 
east-coast  campaigns,  to  the  dose  of 
1866. 

The  Otago  gold-fields  extend  in- 
land as  far  as  the  lakes ;  and  one 
of  the  townships,  Queenstown,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Wakatipu.  This  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  lies  between  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  snow-clad  in 
winter;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  stands  Mount  Eamslaw,  rear- 
ing its  white  crest  far  above  the 
snow-line  to  a  height  of  over  9000 
feet,  with  a  magnificent  glacier 
clinging  to  its  rugged  sides,  and 
stretching  down  towards  the  lake. 
Strikingly  beautiful  is  the  view  up 
the  lake,  looking  towards  this  hoary 
giant ;  and  seen,  as  we  saw  it,  at 
the  close  of  a  hot  summer,  when 
the  bills  on  either  side  were  free 
from  snow,  and  the  dark  birch- 
woods  upon  their  slopes  were  re- 
flected from  the  calm  surface  of 
the  lake,  while  the  mountain  stood 
out  in  fine  relief,  with  its  glacier- 
sides  gleaming  with  rich  colours  in 
the  sunshine — it  was  a  picture  not 
to  be  forgotten.  The  only  quartz- 
reefs  in  Otago  are  situated  in 
this  neighbourhood,  not  far  from 
Queenstown,  but  accessible  only 
by  a  bridle-track  over  the  moun- 
tains, which  in  winter  is  most  diffi- 
cult of  passage  from  snow  and  ice. 
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The  machinery  for  crashing  the 
quartz,  as  well  as  all  sapplies,  has 
to  be  conveyed  to  *'  Skipper's,"  as 
the  place  is  called,  on  the  backs  of 
pack-horses;  and  a  hard  life  the 
miners  lead  in  this  outK)f-the-way 
bleak  place.  With  the  above  excep- 
tion, the  Otago  gold-fields  are  allu- 
vial surface  •  diggings,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  of  a  character  to  be- 
come a  settled  industry,  like  regu- 
lar mining.  Therefore  when,  in 
1864,  a  very  rich  district  was  dis- 
covered on  the  west  coast,  large 
numbers  of  the  diggers,  attracted 
by  the  glowing  accounts  received 
from  there,  proceeded  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  Otago  fell 
off  considerably  in  population. 

Up  to  this  time  the  country  on 
the  west  side  of  the  dividing  range 
was  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few 
scattered  natives,  and  almost  un- 
known. It  poss^sed  no  harbours 
but  small  rivers,  with  shallow  and 
dangerous  bars  at  their  mouths,  pas- 
sable only  by  vessels  of  very  light 
draught;  and  the  enormous  ex- 
pense and  labour  necessary  to  clear 
the  land  of  its  dense  forest-growth 
would  alone  have  rendered  its  oc- 
cupation impracticable  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  A  vast  change  was, 
however,  soon  to  take  place  in  this 
respect ;  for  beneath  that  fertile  soil 
lay  hid  golden  treasures,  which, 
when  once  disclosed,  would  speedily 
cause  the  luxuriant  forest  to  be 
penetrated  and  cleared  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  inhospitable  wilder- 
ness to  become  a  populous  district. 
In  October  1659,  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered on  the  west  coast  in  Nelson 
province,  but  was  not  worked  till 
two  years  later,  and  then  only  by 
very  few  people,  chiefly  natives. 
In  1862  it  was  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Canterbury, 
but  it  was  not  until  towards  Uie 
end  of  1864  that  public  attention 
was  drawn  to  these  parts.  About 
this  time  several  important  disco- 
veries took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hokitika  river;  and 
in  the  end  of  December  the  great 
"rush"   to  the  west  coast   com- 


menced, when  thousands  of  diggers 
and  others  flocked  to  the  spot  from 
all  parts  of  the  colonies,  but  espe- 
cially from  Victoria  and  Otago. 
Fresh  discoveries  were  rapidly 
made  in  various  localities,  and  it 
became  clear  that  the  entire  couri- 
try  west  of  the  dividing  range — 
extending  from  Cape  Farewell,  at 
the  entrance  of  Cook's  Straits, 
nearly  to  Milford  Sound,  with  a 
coast-line  of  350  miles  in  length — 
was  more  or  less  auriferous.  In  fact, 
diggers  have  actually  been  at  work 
here  and  there  along  the  whole  of 
this  extent 

The  provinces  of  Nelson  and 
Canterbury  share  this  rich  gold- 
producing  country,  for  the  Otago 
boundary  joins  the  west  coast  just 
where  the  narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
land  above  described  is  terminated 
by  the  great  mountain-range  jut- 
ting into  the  sea,  The  coast-line 
of  the  two  first- mentioned  pro- 
vinces is  a  sandy  beach,  entirely 
exposed  to  the  ocean,  upon  which 
a  heavy  surf  constantly  breaks, 
rendering  landing  impossible.  But 
numerous  small  rivers  descend  from 
the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
finding  their  outlet  along  this  coast ; 
and  these,  as  we  have  said,  are  the 
only  harbours  which  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  this  rich  mineral 
district.  Of  tliese  streams,  the 
BuUer  in  Nelson,  the  Hokitika  in 
Canterbury,  and  the  Qrey,  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces, are  the  most  accessible  to 
the  small  vessels  which  alone  can 
cross  their  dangerous  bars ;  and  as 
there  are  also  rich  *'  diggings "  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  of  these,  the 
principal  towns  of  the  west>coast 
gold-fields  have  sprung  up  at  their 
mouths.  Hokitika — ^where,  in  De- 
cember 1864,  but  one  solitary  hut 
stood — at  the  time  when  we  visited 
it,  little  more  than  two  years  later, 
numbered  a  population  of  7000 
or  8000,  with  weU  laid-out  streets, 
churches,  schools,  hotels,  a  laige 
theatre,  and  numerous  shops,  well 
stocked  with  every  article  that  the 
capricious  taste  of  the  most  reck- 
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less  digger  could  by  any  possibility 
demand.  Added  to  these  were 
many  neat  and  comfortable  private 
residences,  with  suitable  public 
buildings,  but  all  built  of  wood. 
There  was  also  a  substantial  quay, 
alongside  of  which  we  counted  no 
less  than  six  small  steam-vessels, 
besides  a  dozen  or  so  of  coasting 
craft.  The  large  steamers  from 
Australia  have  to  anchor  in  the 
roads,  and  their  passengers  and 
cargo  are  transhipped  into  the  ri- 
Ter-steamers.  Greymouth,  though 
smaller  than  Hokitika,  is  a  place  of 
some  consequence,  particularly  as 
there  is  a  vaJuable  coal-mine  a  few 
miles  up  the  river ;  and  Westport, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Buller,  is 
a  place  rapidly  rising  in  import- 
ance. Besides  these  principal  towns, 
there  are  numerous  townships  scat- 
tered about  at  the  various  localities 
where  gold  is  found  in  payable 
quantities,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  west  coast  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  was  estimated  at  about 
40,000  souls.  Since  then,  however, 
fresh  attractions  have  appeared  in 
a  very  rich  district  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  North  Island,  and 
many  restless  individuals  have  re- 
sorted thither ;  so  that  these  gold- 
fields  have  in  their  turn  suffered  a 
decrease  of  popularity,  and  Otago 
has  thus  had  its  revenge. 

The  gold  on  the  west  coast  is 
found  in  alluvial  deposits  ;  gene- 
rally a  stratum  of  shingle  and 
gravelly  clay,  underlying  the  sur- 
face vegetable  -  mould.  In  some 
places  this  gold-bearing  stuff  de- 
scends to  a  depth  of  150  feet,  but  it 
is  generally  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face. We  have  said  that  a  dense 
forest  covers  the  whole  of  this 
region,  and  the  undergrowth  is  so 
thick  that  passage  through  it  can 
only  be  effected  with  great  difficulty. 
Therefore  exploring  for  gold,  or 
''prospecting,''  as  it  is  termed,  is 
here  a  matter  involving  much 
labour  and  hardship  ;  and  it  will 
be  long  before  the  actual  capabili- 
ties of  this  gold-field  become  deter- 
mined. Qenerally  speaking,  though 
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not  always,  the  gold  is  found  in 
"creeks," — *.«.,  the  beds  of  small 
water-courses,  or  depressions  caused 
by  the  dry  beds  of  former  streams. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Every  person  intending  to 
dig  for  gold  must  take  out  a  licence, 
caUed  a  "  miner's  right,"  for  which 
he  pays  a  pound  per  annum,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  have  a 
"claim"  allotted  to  him.  The 
diggers  almost  always  work  in 
gangs — parties  of  from  two  to  eight 
men — six  being  a  common  number. 
We  will  now  suppose  such  a  party 
starting  on  a  "  prospecting  "  excur- 
sion into  the  bush.  Each  man 
carries  his  "  swag  "  or  bundle,  con- 
taining blanketj  change  of  clothes, 
and  so  many  days'  "tucker"  or 
provisions,  all  wrapped  up  in  a 
waterproof  sheet  Then  between 
the  different  members  of  the  party 
are  distributed  a  light  calico  tent, 
an  axe,  the  "  billy  "  or  tin  pot  for 
cooking,  and  the  digging  imple- 
ments, consisting  of  pick,  shovel, 
and  shallow  tin  dish  for  washing 
out  the  gold.  Thus  equipped,  they 
start  off  in  a  direction  previously 
agreed  upon  between  themselves, 
but  which  is  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  all  others — unless  it 
may  be  some  friendly  storekeeper 
who  has  supplied  them  with  their 
fit-out  on  credit,  and  who  looks 
for  a  good  share  of  the  result  of 
their  labour  by -and -by.  After 
many  days  of  toil,  cutting  their 
way  through  the  -thick  bush,  and 
"  prospecting  "  the  ground  as  they 
go,  we  will  suppose  our  party  to 
have  at  last  hit  upon  a  spot  that 
promises  well ;  for  though  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  gold  may  have  been 
found  at  every  place  where  a  "  pro- 
spect" was  tried,  it  might  have 
been  in  so  small  a  proportion  as 
not  to  be  worth  working  under 
existing  circumstances.  But  when 
a  "  payable  "  locality  is  hit  upon, 
the  prospectors  in  the  first  place 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  richest 
spot ;  and  after  digging  as  long  as 
their  supply  of  "tucker"  will  allow, 
they  return  to  town  with  their  rich 
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harvest,  leaving  one  or  two  of  their 
party  to  keep  the  ground ;  and,  if 
they  find  that  the  secret  cannot 
be  longer  preserved,  they  give  the 
information  to  the  Warden  of  the 
gold-field.  That  official  then  makes 
public  the  intelligence,  and  the 
''prospectors'  claim"  is  awarded 
to  the  discoverers,  which  means  a 
double  allowance  of  ground  on  the 
spot  selected  by  them.  Other 
parties  now  quickly  proceed  to  the 
new  ground,  where  ''  claims  "  are 
Allotted  to  them  on  application — 
it  being  understood  that  a  person 
may  choose  any  spot  not  previously 
occupied  ;  and  if,  on  further  trial, 
the  place  proves  to  be  rich,  a 
"  rush"  takes  place,  diggers  throng 
thither  from  all  parts,  a  track  is 
quickly  cut  and  made  practicable 
for  pack-horses,  the  storekeepers 
load  trains  of  these  animals  with 
supplies  of  all  sorts,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  a  can- 
vas village  has  sprung  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  Should  the 
"  diggings  "  continue  to  be  produc- 
tive, substantial  wooden  houses 
soon  take  the  place  of  the  frail  can- 
vas stores  and  grog-shops,  gaudy 
signboards  proclaim  the  attractions 
of  the  ''BaUarat  Hotel,"  the 
"Miners'  Arms,"  and  other  rival 
establishments ;  while  branch  banks 
are  started  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing the  gold  from  the  diggers,  and 
the  place  assumes  a  more  perma- 
nent appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  place  turn  out, 
after  all,  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
continue  working,  it  is  condemned 
as  a  "  duffer,"  and  becomes  aban- 
doned for  some  more  promising 
locality.  Such  is  the  development 
of  one  of  the  *'  diggings "  town- 
ships, which  are  all  more  or  less 
of  an  ephemeral  character,  except 
places  like  Hokitika,  which  are 
commercial  centres  and  depots  for 
supplies  to  all  parts. 

One  of  the  most  singular  prac- 
tices of  the  diggings  is  that  desig- 
nated by  the  expressive  term  of 
''shepherding."  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  party  of  prospectors  have 


been  out  for  some  time,  and  return 
for  fresh  supplies.  If  it  is  suspected 
that  they  have  come  across  some- 
thing good^-either  from  its  having 
transpired  that  they  had  taken 
gold  to  the  bank,  or  from  some  un- 
guarded expression  of  one  of  the 
party — and  are  trying  to  keep  it  to 
themselves,  when  they  start  off 
again  they  are  "  shepherded,"  t.  f., 
followed  and  watched,  until  it  is 
seen  whether  the  surmise  was  well 
founded  or  not.  Some  ludicrous 
stories  are  told  of  this  practice. 
In  one  case  it  was  suspected  that  a 
certain  individual,  who  was  an  in- 
defatigable and  successful  prospec- 
tor, had  found  a  very  rich  locality; 
and  a  large  body  of  diggers  set  out 
to  "shepherd"  him.  In  vain  he 
protested  that  they  were  wrong  in 
their  suspicions — they  would  not 
believe  him.  He  then  tried  to  get 
away  from  them,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  only  confirmed  them 
in  their  belief,  and  made  them 
more  determined  to  follow  him 
up.  His  position  now  began  to 
get  serious—^lays  had  passed,  and 
the  impatient  crowd  threatened  to 
"  lynch  "  him  if  he  did  not  show 
them  the  spot,  believing,  as  they 
did,  that  he  was  wilfully  mislead- 
ing them.  The  unfortunate  man 
was  at  his  wits'  end,  but  at  last  he 
led  the  way  to  the  edge  of  a  deep 
and  rapid  torrent,  and,  with  the 
energy  of  desperation,  made  a 
vigorous  leap  across  a  dangerous 
chasm,  gained  the  opposite  side, 
plunged  into  the  thick  bush,  and 
so  escaped,  leaving  the  enraged 
and  disappointed  "  shepherds  "  to 
return  whence  they  came. 

The  present  mode  of  working  an 
alluvial  gold-field  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  primitive  manner  in 
which  the  early  operations  in  Cali- 
fomia  and  Australia  were  carried 
on.  Then  the  soil  was  washed  out 
by  hand  in  "  cradles  "  or  "  rockers," 
involving  constant  manual  labour 
of  a  severe  description.  Moreover, 
the  operation  had  to  be  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  water.  It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  that  in 
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gold-digging — as  in  every  other  kind 
of  industry — organised  co-operation 
and  division  of  laboiir  produce  bet- 
ter results  than  the  feeble  efforts  of 
individuals ;  and  so  companies  were 
formed  to  carry  on  operations  upon 
a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  syste- 
matic manner.  Works  were  con- 
structed to  carry  water  to  distant 
parts,  and  the  cradle  gave  place  to 
the  system  of  ''sluicing."  Some 
of  the  water -races  are  works  of 
great  ingenuity  and  magnitude, 
costing  thousands  of  pounds  in 
their  construction.  Since  a  good 
force  of  water  is  requisite  for  the 
operation,  a  considerable  difference 
of  level  is  necessary,  and  the  water 
has  sometimes  to  be  conveyed  a 
long  distance.  At  the  celebrated 
"  Gabriel's  Gully,"  in  Otago,  there 
are  races  forty  miles  in  length, 
winding  round  the  sides  of  MUs, 
and  carried  across  valleys  by  means 
of  light  timber  aqueducts  called 
"flumes."  But  as  wood  in  that 
part  of  OtagQ  is  extremely  scarce, 
"  flumes  "  are  only  resorted  to  occa- 
sionally, the  race  being  generally 
led  round  the  head  of  the  valley. 
On  the  west  coast,  where  timber  is 
abundant,  ''flumin^"  is  in  exten- 
sive practice,  and  the  races  are  in 
consequence  much  shorter,  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  or  ten  miles  in  length. 
At  the  Waimea  Creek,  near  Hoki- 
tika,  there  is  a  "flume"  thrown 
across  the  valley  at  a  height  of  over 
one  hundred  feet,  which  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  40,000  feet  of 
sawn  timber  was  used.  The  chan- 
nel for  the  water  is  a  trough  made 
of  boards,  and  this  is  supported  by 
a  light  framework,  or  scaffolding  of 
poles,  constructed  with  great  inge- 
nuity. Looking  up  the  valley,  which 
is  thickly  wooided,  this  work  pre- 
sents a  most  graceful  and  elegant 
appearance,  like  a  fairy  viaduct  of 
enormous  height,  the  terminations 
being  lost  in  the  foliage  of  the  for- 
est. The  water-races  are  construct- 
ed by  companies,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  different  claims  pay 
them  a  certain  weekly  rent,  accord- 


ing to  the  quantity  of  water  they 
use.  This  is  ascertained  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  branch  race,  which 
conveys  the  water  to  the  claim  from 
the  main  aqueduct.  Some  of  the 
most  skilful  constructors  of  these 
extraordinary  works  were  unedu- 
cated men,  without  any  engineering 
knowledge  whatever.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  them  was  "Cali- 
fornia Joe,"  as  he  was  called,  who 
planned  many  of  the  finest  races  in 
Otago,  having  acquired  his  experi- 
ence in  California.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  entirely  by  his  eye,  car- 
rying his  levels  along  with  unerring 
accuracy. 

The  process  of  sluicing  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  water  is  brought  from 
the  race  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
claim,  and  is  made  to  pour  down 
upon  the  required  spot  in  a  stream 
of  some  force.  The  stuff  washed 
down  by  the  action  of  the  water 
falls  into  the  upper  end  of  a  long 
wooden  trough,  placed  conveniently 
for  the  purpose,  on  just  such  an  in- 
cline as  that  the  water  andfineearthy 
particles  run  freely  off,  leaving  only 
stones  and  gravel  behind,  in  which 
remains  the  gold,  its  weight  pre- 
venting its  escape.  One  man  stand- 
ing by  picks  out  the  larger  stones ; 
another  keeps  continusdly  raking 
the  stuff  about,  and  prevents  it 
from  accumulating  at  one  place. 
The  trough  has  a  double  bottom, 
with  holes  in  the  upper  one,  in 
which  the  gold  becomes  deposited. 
Once  or  twice  a-day  the  water  is 
turned  off,  and  the  gold  collected. 
Such  is  the  process  generally  at  the 
west  coast  and  other  alluvial  gold- 
fields.  But  at  Gabriel's  Gully,  sluic- 
ing is  performed  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  hiUs  on  one  side  of  this 
gully  are  auriferous  nearly  to  their 
summits,  and  the  richest  of  these, 
called  the  "Blue  Spur,"  is  being 
gradually  sluiced  away  altogether. 
The  "wash-dirt" — here  a  sort  of 
stiff  gravelly  blue  day — ^is  under- 
laid by  a  hard  rock ;  and  in  this 
rock  channels  are  formed,  along 
which  the  stuff  is  washed  by  the 
action  of  the  water  pouring  down 
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in  a  small  cataract  from  the  race 
above.  The  gold  becomes  deposit- 
ed in  these  rocky  channels,  and  the 
process  goes  on  night  and  day — 
the  nature  of  the  wash-dirt  not  re- 
quiring such  constant  attention  as 
in  the  case  above-mentioned,  and 
the  ''cleaning-out''  for  collecting 
the  gold  only  takes  place  occasion- 
ally. In  the  gold-fields  of  the  South 
Island  the  metal  is  found  in  small 
particles,  varying  from  the  finest 
dust  to  flakes  like  fishes'  scales, 
'*  nuggets  **  being  rarely  seen. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  desolate 
appearance  of  one  of  these  dig- 
gings after  the  works  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  Yawning 
holes  full  of  water,  heaps  of  large 
stones  carefully  piled  up  to  econo- 
mise space,  mounds  of  gravel,  with 
rills  of  muddy  water  trickling  along 
in  every  direction — such  is  the  con- 
dition into  which  the  once  grassy 
valley  has  become  transformed.  Or, 
if  it  is  a  wooded  district,  maimed 
trunks  and  upturned  roots,  with  a 
chaos  of  broken  branches,  lie  min- 
gled with  the  above  in  wild  confu- 
sion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  process 
of  sluicing  which  we  have  describ- 
ed is,  after  all,  but  a  rough-and- 
ready  method ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
care,  much  gold  is  carried  away 
with  the  earthy  particles  in  the 
water,  and  deposited  in  the  valley 
or  the  bed  of  the  creek.  But, 
though  neglected  by  the  diggers  as 
not  worth  collecting,  in  Otago  this 
escaped  gold  is  not  suffered  to  be 
lost;  for  here  is  located  quite  a 
colony  of  Chinese  —  each  digging 
throughout  the  Otago  gold-fields 
having  a  number  of  ''Celestials" 
establuhed  there,  who  employ 
themselves  in  working  over  again 
abandoned  claims  and  the  beds  of 
creeks,  and  so,  by  patient  industry 
and  their  thrifty  habits,  manage  to 
collect  considerable  sums.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  good  terms  on 
which  the  Chinese  live  with  their 
English  neighbours.  Being  con- 
tent with  places  considered  by  the 
diggers  as  worthless,  they  do  not 


interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
latter,  and  are  useful  to  them  in 
many  ways.  When  the  Governor, 
Sir  George  Grey,  visited  the 
Tuapeka  gold-field  in  1667,  he 
was  received  at  the  town  of  Law- 
rence by  a  procession  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, with  flags  and  streamers,  and 
bands  playing  —  foremost  in  the 
assemblage  being  the  Chinese  com- 
munity, with  their  peculiar  banners. 
And  on  arriving  in  the  town,  when 
addresses  of  welcome  were  present- 
ed, a  deputation  of  the  Chinese 
presented  their  address  also  to  the 
Govemor,'and  were  warmly  cheered 
by  the  assembled  crowd  on  the 
occasion.  But  although  they  live 
on  peaceable  and  friendly  terms 
with  the  English  diggers,  they 
have  occasionally  serious  quarrels 
amongst  themselves,  and  cases  of 
suicide  are  not  unfrequent,  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  gambling  losses. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  just  re- 
ferred to,  a  Chinaman  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  having  poisoned 
himself,  after  losing  all  his  money 
at  play;  but  he  fortunately  recover- 
ed under  skUful  treatment. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the 
other  great  division  of  New  Zea- 
land, the  North  Island ;  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  gold-mining  opera- 
tions were,  until  1867,  confined  . 
entirely  to  Coromandel,  and  only 
there  to  a  small  extent  For  some 
years  previously  to  this  date,  how- 
ever, it  was  known  that  there  was 
gold  to  be  found  further  to  the 
southward  in  the  creeks  of  the 
same  mountain-range,  which^om- 
mencing  at  Cape  Colville,  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  beautiful 
Hauraki  Gulf — extends  southwards 
for  one  hundred  miles  till  it  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great 
Waikato  basin.  The  discovery  h  ad 
been  made  in  1857  by  the  natives, 
who  found  some  gold  in  the  bed  . 
of  a  creek  running  down  from  this 
range  into  the  river  Thames,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  This  part  of 
the  country  was,  however,  native 
property;  and  the  Maoris  jealously 
refused  permission  for  exploring  or 
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prospecting  on  their  territory  until 
the  year  1866,  when  the  enlight- 
ened and  liheral  chief,  Wiripe 
Hoterene  Taipari — who  had  long 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  peo- 
ple to  concede  the  privilege  — 
placed  a  party  of  prospectors  on 
his  land.  The  following  year  gold 
was  again  discovered  in  the  Earaka 
Creek;  and  in  July,  Taipari  and 
three  other  chiefs  signed  an  agree- 
ment, giving  the  Government  the 
right  of  mining  for  gold  over  their 
lands,  on  condition  of  their  receiv- 
ing the  fees  for  the  mining  licences, 
and  payment  for  all  valuable  timber 
used.  On  the  ist  of  August  1867, 
the  Thames  district  was  proclaimed 
a  gold-field;  and  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  a  party,  headed  by  a 
young  man  named  Hunt,  discover- 
ed the  first  "leader"  of  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kurunui  Creek,  close  to  the  sea- 
beach.  Fresh  discoveries  were 
made  in  rapid  succession,  the 
excitement  in  Auckland  became 
intense,  and  a  rush  took  place, 
which  speedily  spread  to  all  parts 
of  New  Zealand.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Hunt's  claim  —  the 
first  discovered — ^has  proved,  up  to 
this  time,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  profitable. 

This  new  £1  Dorado  turned  out 
so  very  promising,  that  when  we 
visited  it — only  nine  months  after 
Hunt's  discovery — several  thriving 
townships  had  already  sprung  into 
existence,  and  about  5000  mining 
licences  had  been  taken  out  The 
chief,  Taipari,  had  received,  up  to 
that  time,  as  his  share  of  ground- 
rents  and  Uie  miner^s  rights,  no 
less  a  sum  than  j£l500;  and  about 
four  times  that  amount  had  been 
paid  to  other  natives.  Taipari 
may  be  said  to  be  now  in  receipt 
of  an  income  of  j£4000  or  £5000  a- 
year,  and  he  well  deserves  it ;  for 
besides  his  liberality  in  allowing 
his  land  to  be  explored,  he  has 
shown  the  greatest  generosity  in 
giving  sites  for  churches,  hospital, 
cemetery,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions.   Moreover,  he  sets  a  good 


example  to  his  fellow-countrymen, 
by  living  in  a  civilised  and  respect- 
able manner  in  a  neat  English 
house. 

The  gold  in  this  district  is  con- 
tained in  quartz-reefs;  such  small 
quantities  as  have  been  obtained 
from  the  beds  of  creeks  having  been 
merely  washed  out  from  the  lead- 
ers by  natural  causes.  The  seams 
of  quartz  run  through  the  spurs  of 
the  mountain-range  in  every  direc- 
tion; and  the  claims  are  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  the  steep  gullies 
lying  between  these  spurs,  down 
the  bottom  of  which  trickle  small 
streams  of  water — the  creeks  above 
spoken  of.  A  claim  for  a  single 
individual  in  this  gold-field  is  50 
feet  by  300;  the  former  being  meas- 
ured horizontally  along  the  hill- 
side, and  the  latter  up  the  slope. 
The  workings  are,  for  the  most 
part,  horizontal  drives  into  the  hill- 
sides, which  drain  themselves,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  expense  neces- 
sary for  pumping  or  hoisting  ;  and 
the  quartz  is  shot  down  into  the 
valley  below,  and  taken  to  the  near- 
est machine  to  be  crushed.  The 
process  of  extracting  the  gold  from 
the  quartz  is  ingenious  and  simple. 
The  stuff  is  put  into  a  strong  cast- 
iron  box,  into  which  water  is  kept 
constantly  flowing,  and  is  crushed 
into  a  state  of  liquid  mud  by  means 
of  heavy  iron  "stampers."  The 
liquid  runs  off  down  an  inclined 
plane,  passing  over  several  "rip- 
ples "  of  quidcsilver,  by  which  the 
gold  is  taken  up,  and  becomes  amal- 
gamated with  it.  Once,  twice,  or 
three  times  a-day,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  stuff,  the  machine  is 
stopped,  and  the  amalgam  taken 
out  It  is  then  put  into  a  retort 
and  subjected  to  intense  heat,  by 
which  the  mercury  is  distiUed  off, 
and  completely  separated  from  the 
gold.  The  latter  is  again  melted 
and  run  into  bars  or  ingots,  and  is 
then  ready  for  the  mint 

The  appearance  of  the  Thames 
gold-field  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
was  exceedingly  picturesque.  On 
a  narrow  flat  of  ground,  about  a 
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mile  and  a  half  in  length,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  river — lying 
between  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
the  shallow  shores  of  the  Hauraki 
Oalf— stood  the  rising  townships  of 
Shortland  and  "  Tookey's,"  consist- 
ing of  new  wooden  buildings  of 
every  size  and  shape,  and  compris- 
ing churches,  banks,  hotels,  shops, 
public-houses,  private  dwellings,  and 
business  edifices  of  all  sorts,  with 
here  and  there  a  tent  or  canvas 
shanty.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
town^ip  was  the  "  diggers*  town," 
where  the  ground -rent  is  much 
lower,  and  the  dwellings  in  which 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the 
two  latter  classes  of  habitations. 
Then  a  little  further,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  the  workings  began  to  ap- 
pear, extending  from  there  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  spurs,  and  far  up 
the  steep  wooded  gullies  out  of  sight 
The  sides  of  these  gullies  were 
clothed  with  dense  forest,  which 
reached  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
range ;  and  numberless  white  tents 
and  shanties  were  to  be  seen  peep- 
ing out  from  amid  the  dark-green 
foliage  as  far  back  as  the  view  would 
permit,  while  wreaths  of  curling 
smoke  betrayed  the  situation  of 
many  others  hidden  by  the  dense 
vegetation.  Here  and  there  gigan- 
tic kauri-trees  towered  above  their 
forest  brethren,  with  bare  trunks 
and  stiff  unbending  branches,  con- 
trasting with  the  feathery  and  grace- 
ful rimu,  the  gnarled  stems  of  the 
puriri,  and  the  stately  rata,  covered 
with  its  growth  of  orchids  and  other 
parasites.  Beneath  the  shade  of 
these  monarchs  of  the  bush,  tree- 
ferns  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  the 
elegant  nikau  palm,  together  with 
many  handsome  shrubs  and  creep- 
ers, sheltered  in  their  turn  ferns 
and  mosses  of  endless  variety  and 
loveliness.  But  before  long  the 
beauty  of  this  scene  will  have  gone, 
never  to  return.  Already  the  ruth- 
less axe  is  heard  in  every  direction, 
and  the  leafy  giants  bow  their  heads 
and  fall  grandly  before  their  fell 
destroyers.  The  puriri,  the  rimu, 
the  kahikatea,  and  many  others. 


serve  for  the  slabbing  of  the  drives 
and  shafts,  while  the  noble  kauri 
furnishes  supplies  of  the  finest 
plank  for  buUding  purposes.  Hie 
stems  of  the  graceful  tree-ferns  are 
in  constant  request  for  "  corduroy  " 
roads;  and  the  poor  defenceless 
mosses,  ferns,  and  creepers  are 
overwhelmed  in  an  avalanche  of 
"  mullock ''  and  rubbish  from  the 
drive  above.  The  very  creek  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gully  is  turned 
and  distorted  from  its  natural 
course  over  and  over  again,  by  the 
working  of  the  lower  claims ;  and 
destruction  and  desolation  speedily 
obliterate  all  traces  of  a  forest- 
scenery  that  was,  but  a  short  while 
since,  unsurpassed  in  picturesque 
beauty. 

About  ten  miles  north  of  Short- 
land,  towards  Coromandel,  is  the 
Tapu  Creek,  another  very  rich  lo- 
cality, where  a  thriving  township 
has  sprung  up;  and  twelve  miles 
in  the  opposite  direction,  inland, 
are  the  Puriri  diggings,  which  have 
also  attracted  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
mountain-range  will  prove  to  be 
auriferous  ;  and,  from  the  gold 
being  in  quartz-reefs,  the  workings 
are  of  a  nature  to  become  a  perma- 
nent industry.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  this  gold-field  is  a 
very  promising  one,  and  has  al- 
ready become  of  considerable  im- 
portance, notwithstanding  that,  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  pro- 
vince of  Auckland  was  in  a  state 
of  great  commercial  depression, 
capital  being  extremely  scarce.  As 
yet  there  has  been  no  great  influx 
of  people  from  without  the  col- 
ony; for  there  have  been  counter- 
attractions  in  some  recently-discov- 
ered diggings  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland ;  but  the  Thames 
quartz-reefs  are  turning  out  so  very 
valuable,  that  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  another  Ballarat  beuig  in 
time  developed  from  the  modest 
township  of  Shortland. 

Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of 
the  richness  of  these  reefs  from 
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the  following  comparison.  It  is 
considered  in  Victoria,  that  if  half 
an  ounce  of  gold  can  be  produced 
by  the  crushing  of  a  ton  of  quartz, 
the  work  is  remunerative.  At  the 
Thames  gold-field,  many  claims 
have  yielded  from  15  to  40  ounces 
to  the  ton,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  100  ounces  has  been 
several  times  obtained  from  quartz 
taken  as  it  came  from  the  leader, 
while  even  four  or  five  times  this 
latter  quantity  has  been  produced 
from  picked  specimens.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
gold  of  this  field  is  of  inferior 
value,  containing  a  quantity  of 
alloy,  and  that  about  26  per  cent 
must  be  taken  off  the  above 
amounts  for  a  fair  comparison.  To 
show  the  prizes  that  may  be  drawn 
in  the  lottery  of  a  gold-field  — 
where,  however,  there  are  many 
blanks  —  a  quarter  of  a  share  in 
Hunt's  claim  was  sold  for  jglOO 
about  a  month  after  its  discovery, 
the  purchaser  undertaking  to 
pay  another  hundred  out  of  the 
profits.  £igbt  months  later,  the 
original  owner  bought  back  the 
quarter-share  for  j£2300 ;  and  as 
the  profits  upon  it  had  in  the 
meanwhile  amounted  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  pounds,  the  fortu- 
nate speculator  netted  a  clear 
£3000  by  the  transaction  in  this 
short  time ! 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  capital  above  alluded  to,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Thames  gold-field 
has  been  much  retarded  for  want 
of  sufficient  machinery  to  crush 
the  quartz,  and  many  fine  claims 
have  been  forced  to  stand  idle  for 
this  reason.  The  machines  already 
up  are  working  night  and  day, 
their  owners  making  rich  profits, 
the  whole  cost  of  the  machines 
being  repaid  in  a  few  months. 
New  machinery  is  being  erected 
in  every  direction  ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  before  these  lines  are 
printed,  the  capitalists  of  Austrap 
lia  will  have  turned  their  attention 
to  these  parts,  and  companies  will 
have  been  formed  to  buy  up  claims. 


and  work  them  on  a  larger  scale 
than  has  been  hitherto  done. 
From  the  fact  of  this  gold-field  be- 
ing situated  so  near  Auckland  with 
its  well -furnished  markets,  and 
from  its  lying  absolutely  on  the 
sea -shore,  supplies  of  all  kinds 
are  very  cheap ;  and  as  the  nature 
of  the  working  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  inexpensive,  the  profits  are 
proportionately  great. 

It  is  very  frequently  supposed 
that  the  population  of  a  gold-field 
is  a  collection  of  disorderly  indi- 
vidusds,  and  that  crime  and  ex- 
cesses of  all  kinds  abound  there. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
case— in  our  colonies  at  all  events. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever 
in  California,  no  doubt  numbers  of 
profligate  and  lawless  characters — 
the  refuse  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans — betook  themselves  to  the 
diggings;  and  the  violence  and 
ruffianism  which  prevailed  there 
for  the  first  few  years  brought  an 
evil  notoriety  upon  the  land  of 
gold.  But  in  Australia,  the  dig- 
gers and  miners  have  proved  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  a  quiet,  orderly,  and 
industrious  set ;  and  in  New  Zea- 
land tbis  has  been  the  case  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  Hokitika 
and  the  other  towns  on  the  west 
coast,  as  well  as  in  Otago,  the 
amount  of  crime  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  the  police  force  almost 
ludicrously  few  in  number,  com- 
pared with  what  one  would  have 
supposed  necessary  in  such  circum- 
stances. As  a  rule,  the  diggers  are 
sober  and  well  conducted.  They 
have  a  high  sense  of  honour  in 
their  dealings  amongst  themselves, 
and  disputes  about  claims  are 
easily  adjusted  by  an  appeal  to  the 
law.  They  trust  implicitly  to  the 
good  faith  of  their  "  mates,"  and 
it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  gang  of  six  or  eight  men  to 
be  at  the  same  time  working  claims 
in  Victoria,  Otago,  and  the  West 
Coast  or  Thames.  When  a  new 
and  promising  gold-field  is  dis- 
covered, one  or  two  mates  will 
be  despatched  to  the  newly-found 
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diggings,  provided  with  funds  to 
make  a  start  there.  In  their  own 
rongh  way  they  draw  up  their 
balance-sheet,  and  forward  to  their 
absent  comrades  their  share  of  the 
proceeds. 

It  is  manifest  that  special  laws 
and  regulations  are  necessary  for 
such  a  peculiar  community  as  that 
of  a  gold-field.  Where  the  ground 
is  rich  and  limited  in  extent,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  allow  any  one 
individual  to  monopolise  more 
ground  than  he  could  fairly  work  ; 
therefore  a  certain  proportion  of 
ground  is  assigned  for  each  man's 
daim,  varying  in  amount  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  richness  of 
the  place,  and  other  conditions. 
The  law  requires  that  there  must 
be  a  man  actually  working  at  each 
daim,  with  the  exception  which 
will  be  presently  mentioned;  and 
if  a  claim  remains  untouched  for 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  liable  to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  any  person 
who  chooses  to  assert  the  right. 
This  is  called  "jumping"  a  claim. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  on  the  look- 
out for  a  desirable  spot  comes  across 
a  "six  man's  ground,"  and  finds 
only  five  men  working  it,  he  can 
take  his  measuring-tape  and  mark 
out  a  single  claim  for  himself  off 
it  As  a  rule,  jumping  is  discour- 
aged as  a  species  of  sharp  practice 
not  in  accordance  with  the  diggers' 
sense  of  honour ;  and  if  a  reason- 
able cause  can  be  shown  in  the 
Warden's  Court  why  the  daim  in 
question  remained  unworked,  the 
"  jumper "  loses  the  suit,  and  has 
probably  to  pay  the  costs.  Still 
there  are  always  certain  individuals 
who  go  about  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  their 
neighbours,  and  who  gain  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  jumping.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  often 
men  who  are  too  lazy  and  indolent 
to  work  steadily  at  their  claims, 
and  so  deserve  to  lose  them.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  a  man  should 
work  in  person.  He  may  hold  a 
dozen  different  claims  at  the  same 
time,  so  long  as  he  employs  people 


to  work  them.  These  are  called 
"wages  men;"  and  the  rate  of 
wages  at  the  Thames  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  was  from  thirty  shillings 
to  two  pounds  a-week.  Upon  rea- 
sonable and  suffident  grounds  a 
claim  may  be  "registered"  for  a 
time — ^that  is,  application  is  made 
to  the  Warden  of  the  gold-field 
for  a  "protection"  to  let  the 
claim  remain  unworked  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  upon  such  grounds 
as  going  away  for  supplies,  sick- 
ness, want  of  machinery,  or  other 
causes. 

The  quantity  of  gold  exported 
from  the  west  coast  has  been  as 
follows : — 

Id  1864,  nO. 

„  1865,  302,034  OS.,  TBlued  at  £1,176,080 
„  1866,  660,222  „  „  2,170,792 
„  1867,  521,094       „        „        2,058,984 


Total,  1,883,350 


£5,400,856 


While  the  total  quantity  exported 
from  Otago  to  the  end  of  1867, 
since  the  first  discoveries  in  that 
province  in  1861,  was  2,208,409  oz., 
valued  at  £8,666,286,  which  will 
show  the  richness  and  importance 
of  the  later  discoveries.  It  is  im- 
possible yet  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
quantity  obtained  from  the  Thames 
district,  as  there  has  not  been  suf- 
fident machinery  to  extract  the 
metal  from  the  quartz,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  amount  will  prove 
very  great 

We  have  said  that  New  Zealand 
abounds  in  attractions  for  the  tra- 
veller and  the  explorer.  The  Al- 
pine range  in  the  South  Island  pre- 
sents to  the  mountaineer  a  field  for 
feats  of  daring  equal  to  that  of 
Switzerland  in  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, together  with  the  charm  of 
novelty,  which  the  well-trodden 
peaks  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte 
Rosa  can  no  longer  boast  of.  In 
fact,  the  New  Zealand  Alps  have 
in  some  respects  the  advantage  over 
their  European  rivals.  Though 
they  cannot  boast  of  such  a  numer- 
ous array  of  lofty  peaks  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Bernese,  Pennine, 
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and  Helvetic  ranges,  yet  their  gla- 
cieis  are  npon  a  grander  scale  than 
those  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  Mount 
Cook  is  one  of  the  finest  mountains 
in  the  world.  Rising  to  a  height 
of  over  13,000  feet,  with  a  singu- 
larly striking  outline,  the  full  pro- 
portions of  this  magnificent  moun- 
tain can  be  seen  as  few  others  can, 
as  it  stands  in  close  proximity  to 
the  seaKSoast,  the  foot  of  its  huge 
glaciers  reaching  down  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  shore.  Seen  from 
Hokitika,  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  Mount  Cook  is  a  noble  ob- 
ject; and,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, its  view  from  the  sea  is  very 
grand.  Nor  must  we,  in  this  com- 
parison, forget  that  in  lake-scenery 
also  New  Zealand  has  much  to 
boast  of.  The  valleys  of  the  great 
mountain-chain  contain  many  beau- 
tiful sheets  of  water — from  the  ser- 
pentine Lake  Wakatipu,  fifty  miles 
in  length,  which  we  have  mention- 
ed above,  to  the  solitary  mountain 
tarn.  The  largest  of  these  are  in 
Otago  ;  and  probably  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  Lakes  Manipori 
and  Te  Anan,  in  the  south-west  of 
that  province,  which  part  of  the 
country  is  but  little  known.  We 
now  come  to  another  striking  fea- 
ture of  New  Zealand  scenery.  The 
great  mountain-ran^e,  as  we  have 
said,  approaches  the  sea  at  the 
boundary  of  Canterbury  and  Otago 
on  the  west  coast.  The  high  spurs 
of  this  range  jut  out  here  into  the 
sea,  forming  a  precipitous  iron- 
bound  coast,  intersected  every  eight 
or  ten  miles  by  deep  ravines,  which 
form  long  and  narrow  fiords  of 
great  depth  of  water.  These  clefts 
in  the  mountains — ^f or  such,  in  fact, 
they  are— vary  from  six  to  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  are  rarely 
above  a  mile  in  width ;  while  on 
either  side  the  mountains  rise  sud- 
denly to  a  height  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  pouring  down  number- 
less torrents,  terminating  in  cas- 
cades of  great  beauty.  Owing  to  the 
mountainous  nature  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  these  sounds  will  never 
be  of  any  value  as  harbours;  but 


for  wild  and  grand  scenery  they 
are  probably  unsurpassed  even  in 
Norway.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  is  Milford  Sound,  which  is 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width 
in  any  part,  while  the  mountains 
on  either  side  rise  up  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  a  height  of  7000 
feet,  and  a  magnificent  waterfall, 
of  700  feet  unbroken  height,  adds 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

In  the  North  Island,  Mount  Eg- 
mont,  in  the  province  of  Taranaki, 
is  an  object  of  singular  beauty — 
being  a  nearly  perfect  cone  of  8270 
feet  in  height,  snow-capped,  except 
in  the  height  of  summer,  and  slop- 
ing gradually  in  a  graceful  outline 
to  the  sea-coast,  which  winds  round 
its  base  in  a  semicircle,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  stands  the  pretty  and 
fertile  settlement  of  New  Plymouth. 
In  the  interior,  near  Lake  Taupo, 
stand  the  lofty  Euapehu,  with  its 
crest  of  perpetual  snow,  and  its 
sister  Tongariro,an  active  volcano — 
being  the  southern  of  a  series  of 
remarkable  volcanic  vents  which 
extend  from  here  in  a  north-easter- 
ly direction  to  White  Island,  in  the 
Bay  of  Plenty.  In  this  volcanic 
district  are  situated  the  famous  hot 
lakes  of  Botorua,  which,  in  extent, 
formation,  and  extraordinary  erup- 
tive effects,  are  unrivalled  as  yet 
in  the  world.  It  was  our  misfor- 
tune not  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  wonderful  locality ; 
but  as  a  description  of  it  will  be 
deeply  interesting  to  our  readers, 
we  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
from  an  account  written  by  Dr 
Hochstetter,  the  geologist  of  the 
Austrian  Scientific  Expedition  in 
the  frigate  Novara,  a  few  years 
ago:— 

"The  l^ke  District,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  numerons  lakes,  is  situ- 
ated about  two  days'  journey  from  the 
Bay  of  Plenty.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  bv  the  natives,  who  have 
selected  the  beantiftil  and  fertile  hauks 
of  Rotorua  and  Tarawera  as  their  settle- 
ments. .  .  .  The  principal  point  of 
attraction  of  this  region  is  Roto-Ma- 
hana,  or  the  hot  lake,  with  its  wonders, 
a  visit  to  which  well  repays  the  fatigues 
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of  a  few  days*  trayelling  through  New 
Zealand  rush  and  swamps.* 

"The  name  of  Warm  Lake  (Roto, 
lake;  Mahana,  wann)  may  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  be  given  to  it.  The 
masses  of  boiling-hot  water  which  spring 
up  along  the  banks  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  are  really  colossaL  .  .  . 
Visitors  intending  to  stay  a  few  days  at 
the  lake  are  recommendea  by  the  natives 
to  select  as  their  quarters  the  small 
island  Puai  This  is  a  rock,  12  feet 
high,  250  feet  long,  and  nearly  100  feet 
wide.  Small  huts  are  there  erected,  in 
which  we  made  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  But  I  believe  that  any  one 
who  did  not  know  that  persons  have 
lived  here  for  several  weeks  would  only 
with  great  difficulty  be  persuaded  to 
remain  here  even  for  one  night.  The 
continual  roaring,  rushing,  singing,  buzz- 
ing, boiling  sound,  and  the  intense  heat 
of  the  ground,  impresses  a  feeling  of 
terror;  and  during  the  first  night  of 
my  stay  I  awoke  suddenly,  as  the 
ground  under  me  became  so  hot  that  I 
could  not  possibly  bear  it.  In  examin- 
ing the  temperature,  I  made  a  hole  in 
the  soft  ffround,  and  placed  the  ther- 
mometer m  it.  It  rose  immediately  to 
boiling-point,  and  when  I  took  it  out,  a 
stream  of  hot  steam  instantly  ascended, 
so  that  I  hastened  to  cover  it  again  as 
fast  as  I  could.  Indeed,  the  whole 
island  is  nothing  but  a  torn  and  frac- 
tured rock,  decomposed  and  softened  by 
steam  and  gases,  which,  almost  boiled 
to  softness,  may  at  any  moment  tumble 
to  pieces,  and  vanish  in  the  hot  water  of 
the  lake.  Hot  water  bubbles  up  every- 
where, either  below  the  surface  of  the 
lake  or  above  it ;  and  whenever  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  ground,  or  the  crust 
removed  which  is  formed  over  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rock,  hot  steam  bursts  forth, 
which  we  used  for  cooking  our  potatoes 
and  meat,  spreading  them  on  ferns, 
according  to  native  custom. 

"The  centre  of  attraction  and  of 
interest  is  the  eastern  bank,  where  are 
the  most  important  of  the  springs, 
which,  indeed,  the  lake  has  to  thank  for 
its  renown,  and  which  are  the  most 
magnificent  and  grand  of  all  hot  springs 
at  present  known. 

**  To  Tarata  is  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  lake.  It  lies  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  within  a 
crater  which  is  open  towards  the  side  of 
the  lake,  and  foi*ms  the  principal  basis 


of  this  mighty  bubbling  sprioff.  It  is 
80  feet  long  by  60  broad,  and  filled  up 
to  the  brim  with  clear  boiling  water, 
which  rises  in  the  centre  several  feet 
higher,  looking  beautifully  blue  in  its 
snow-white  incrusted  basin.  Enormous 
clouds  of  steam,  rising  upwards,  are  re- 
flected in  the  blue  mirror  of  the  basin. 
The  temperature  of  the  water,  which 
probably  reaches  to  boiling-point  in  the 
centre,  was  183*  near  the  rim  of  the 
basin.  The  water  is  neither  alkaline 
nor  acid ;  it  has  a  slightly  salt  taste, 
and  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  petrifaction,  or  rather  of  incrus- 
tation. The  sediment  consists,  as  in  the 
hot  springs  of  Iceland,  of  silica ;  and  the 
overflow  has  formed  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  a  system  of  crystal  terraces,  which, 
appearing  almost  as  white  as  marble, 

5 resent  a  sight  which  it  is  impossible  to 
escribe.  It  is  as  if  a  cascade,  rushing 
over  steps,  had  been  suddenly  arrested 
and  transformed  into  stone.  Each  of 
these  steps  has  a  small  elevated  rim, 
from  which  hang  delicate  stalactites ; 
and  here  and  there,  on  the  smaller  and 
broader  steps,  «re  formed  water-basins. 
These  blue  basins,  filled  with  crystal 
water,  form  natural  baths,  which  could 
not  be  surpassed  by  those  constructed 
by  the  most  refined  luxury.  One  can 
select  his  bathing-place  either  deep  or 
shallow,  small  or  large,  and  of  every 
temperature,  according  to  his  taste,  as 
the  basins  situated  on  the  heights  near 
the  source  contain  warmer  water  than 
those  of  the  lower  steps.  Some  of  the 
basins  are  so  laive  that  a  person  can 
swim  in  them  with  comfort  Such  is  a 
description  of  the  celebrated  Te  Tarata 
spring.  The  natives  assert  that  the 
whole  water  in  the  principal  basin  is 
sometimes  ejected  suddenly  with  vast 
force,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  look  into 
the  empty  basin,  thirty  feet  deep,  which 
fills  again  speedily.  A  path  leads  from 
the  foot  of  the  Te  Tarata  spring  through 
the  bush  to  the  great  Ngahapu  spring. 
The  basin  of  this  spring  is  40  feet  long 
and  30  broad.  The  water  within  it  is 
in  constant  and  dreadful  agitation.  It 
is  only  for  a  few  moments  that  the  water 
is  quiet  in  the  caldron,  when  it  again 
bubbles  up,  and  is  thrown  eight  to  ten 
feet  high  ;  and  a  foaming  surf  of  boUing 
hot  waves  stream  over  the  walls  of  the 
basin,  so  that  the  observer  is  obliged 
timidly  to  retreat  The  thermometer 
rises  in  these  springs  to  20S*.     Farther 


*  The  natives  made  an  excellent  road  of  60  miles  in  length  to  these  lakes,  in 
expectation  of  the  visit  of  H.R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
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Routh,  close  to  the  banks,  is  situated  the 
Te  Takapo  spring— a  boiling- water  basin 
of  10  feet  in  diameter,  the  geyser  emp- 
tion  of  which  rises  to  a  height  of  30  to 
40  feet 

**  Not  far  from  this  spring  the  traveller 
urives  at  a  hollow  called  Waikanapanapa 
(variable  water),  the  approach  to  which 
13  covered  with  bush,  and  somewhat 
difficult,  as  one  has  to  pass  several  sus- 
picions-looking places,  where  there  is 
danger  of  sinking  in  the  boiling  mud. 
The  cavity  itself  appears  like  the  crater 
of  a  volcano ;  the  walls,  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, are  rent  and  torn  ;  pieces  and 
tongues  of  rock  of  white,  rea,  and  blue 
famarolic  clay,  rising  upwards  like  spec- 
tres, threaten  to  fall  every  moment. 
The  bottom  w  formed  of  fine  mud  ;  and 
■ilicious  stalactites,  broken  into  every 
form  and  varietv,  lie  about  like  pieces 
of  ice  after  the  breaking  up  of  a  frozen 
stream.  Here  is  a  deep  pool  filled  with 
babbling  mud— there  a  caldron  full  of 
boiling  water — near  it  a  dreadful  hole, 
which,  with  a  hissing  noise,  ejects  a  col- 
umn of  steam ;  and  farther  on  small  mud- 
bills  (fumaroles),  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
height— mud-volcanoes,  if  the  name  may 
be  applied  to  them — which,  with  a  dull 
noise,  throw  out  of  their  craters  boiling 
mud,  and  represent,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  effects  of  large  volcanoes.  .  .  . 
The  above-mentioned  springs  are  the 
principal  one&  On  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
rising  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake,  there  are  more  than  100  places 
that  eject  steam.    .    .    . 

"  On  the  western  bank,  the  great  ter- 
race spring — Otuku  Puarangi  {cloudy 
atmosphere) — forms  the  counterpart  of 
Te  Tanita  spring.  The  stalactic  steps 
reach  to  the  lake,  and  one  ascends  as  on 
artificially-formed  marble  ste])S,  which 
are  decorated  on  both  sides  with  green 
shrubs.  These  terraces  are  not  so  grand 
as  Te  Tarata,  but  are  more  delicate,  and 
of  a  beautiful  pink  hue,  which  adds  a 
peculiar  charm  to  this  wonderful  forma- 
tion. The  basin  of  this  spring  is  40  to 
50  feet  in  diameter,  and  appears  as  a 
calm,  blue,  glimmering,  steaming,  but 
not  boiling  mirror  of  water.  On  the 
northern  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  terraces, 
is  the  solfatara,  Whaka-taratara— a  sul- 
phur-pool in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
— from  which  a  hot  muddy  stream  runs 
into  the  lake. 

''There  are  about  twenty-five  large 
hot  spring8<-or  nffawhaSf  as  the  natives 
call  them— at  Roto-Mahana.  I  dare  not 
venture  to  estimate  the  number  of  the 
smaller  ones.  And  Roto-Mahana  is  only 
one  point  of  a  rent  above  160  miles  long 


and  17  wide,  between  the  active,  crater 
of  Ton^riro  and  that  of  the  White  Island 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  throughout  which 
hot  water  and  steam  are  ejected  from  the 
earth  at  innumerable  points." 

White  Island  ia  also  a  place  of 
remarkable  interest.  It  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  25 
miles  from  the  land,  and  is  an 
active  volcano,  or  rather  solfatara, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  800 
feet  high.  One  side  of  the  crater 
has  been  blown  out,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  a  lake  of  sulphure- 
ous water,  surrounded  by  many 
openings  emitting  jets  of  steam, 
and  roaring  like  so  many  huge 
high -pressure  boilers  blowing  ojff 
their  steam.  Large  masses  of  the 
purest  crystallised  sulphur  lie  scat- 
tered about  in  all  directions,  and 
the  whole  interior  of  the  crater  is 
heated  and  soft,  and  ready  to  break 
forth  at  any  spot  in  a  jet  of  steam, 
or  a  bubbling  up  of  liquid  sul- 
phureous mud. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of 
the  grand  phenomena  of  nature 
which  New  Zealand  contains.  But 
the  botany  and  zoology  of  these 
islands  have  likewise  much  that 
is  remarkable  in  their  respective 
sciences  ;  and  the  geologist  will 
find  here  special  points  of  interest, 
since  the  formation  of  the  country 
is  not  less  varied  than  that  of  our 
own  islands,  while  in  addition  are 
to  be  seen  the  peculiar  volcanic 
phenomena  that  have  just  been 
described.  To  the  traveller,  then 
— whether  he  be  a  lover  of  science, 
or  one  whose  motives  are  curiosity 
and  love  of  enterprise — we  would 
say,  "Visit  New  Zealand  —  you 
will  there  find  a  vast  field  for 
speculation  and  inquiry  open  to 
the  philosopher,  with  vir^n  peaks 
and  untrodden  glaciers  inviting 
the  exploits  of  a  Southern  Alpine 
Club." 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world 
more  highly  favoured  by  nature 
than  the  province  of  Auckland. 
The  extensive  inlets  of  Hokianga, 
Kaipara,  and  Manukau  on  its  west 
coast,  with  navigable  rivers  run- 
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ning  into  tbem,  give  an  immense 
extent  of  inland  water  communi- 
cation, which  is  as  yet  scarcely  be- 
gun to  be  developed.  The  Waikato 
and  Thames  rivers  also  afford  an 
easy  access  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  country.  The  north-east  coast 
abounds  in  ^e  harbours ;  and  the 
beautiful  Hanraki  Gulf,  studded 
with  islands,  is  a  smooth  sea  of 
some  50  miles  in  extent,  surround- 
ed with  sheltered  anchorages — ^the 
Waitemata  river,  which  is  the  har- 
bour of  Auckland,  being  at  its 
south-western  comer.  No  more 
beautiful  place  for  yachting  can 
be  imagined  than  this.  Outside  of 
Auckland  harbour  there  is  a  pic- 
turesque sheet  of  water,  as  large  as 
the  Solent,  but  of  more  convenient 
depth,  with  very  little  tide,  and 
perfectly  landlocked — ^being  shel- 
tered by  numerous  islands ;  and 
beyond  this  again,  the  Hauraki 
Qulf,  with  an  outer  cordon  of 
islands  shutting  out  the  ocean 
swell,  and  with  secure  harbours  to 
run  for  in  every  direction. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  sheep- 
farming  in  New  Zealand  was  con- 
fined sdmost  entirely  to  the  South 
Island.  Not  only  was  the  country 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  very  small  number  of  natives 
in  that  division  of  the  colony  ren- 
dered the  acquisition  of  land  there 
a  safe  and  easy  matter.  Large 
tracts  were  speedily  bought  up  by 
the  provincial  governments,  and 
leased  as  sheep-runs ;  and  much 
freehold  property  was  also  acquired 
by  the  settlers.  A  great  extent  of 
each  of  the  provinces  in  the  South 
Island  (as  indeed  throughout  the 
colony)  consists  of  hilly  country 
unsuited  for  agriculture ;  but,  being 
covered  with  indigenous  grasses, 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
it  b  admirably  adapted  for  the  de- 
pasturing of  sheep.  These  districts 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the 
whole  of  the  pastoral  land  in  the 
South  Island  has  been  for  years 
taken  up.  New  Zealand  owes 
much  to  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  some  of  her  early  colonists,  who 


underwent  great  hardship  and  pri- 
vations in  opening  up  the  country, 
and  exploring  the  passes  across  the 
mountain-ranges.  A  new  practice 
has  of  late  years  been  introduced 
in  sheep  -  farming  in  the  South 
Island.  Where  the  land  is  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  ploughed  up, 
and,  after  taking  a  crop  of  com  off 
it,  is  laid  down  in  permanent  Eng- 
lish grasses.  By  this  means  the 
land  will  carry  many  more  sheep 
than  when  they  were  fed  upon  the 
less  nutritious  indigenous  herbage ; 
and  as  it  is  then  fenced  in,  fewer 
shepherds  are  required,  and  ex- 
pense saved.  This  method  pre- 
vails extensively  in  the  province  of 
Southland,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Otago,  and  on  the  great  Canter- 
bury plains ;  but  it  is  confined  to 
the  lowland  districts  which  are 
held  in  freehold.  Such  a  system 
would  be  impracticable  in  the  hilly 
country;  and  the  land  there  is 
generally  held  on  leasehold  as 
"runs,"  the  tenure  of  which  is 
somewhat  precarious,  since,  by 
the  system  of  "free  selection" — 
which  obtains  here  as  well  as  in 
Australia — ^the  run-holder  may  at 
any  time  see  some  of  his  best  land 
taken  possession  of,  and  so  find 
himself  compelled  to  throw  up  his 
lease.  Sheep -farming  upon  the 
system  above  described  is  some- 
times carried  on  upon  a  very  large 
scale.  A  Scotch  company  posses- 
ses, in  the  province  of  Southland, 
200,000  acres  of  freehold  land, 
divided  into  separate  farms.  On 
one  of  these,  about  15  miles  from 
the  town  of  Invercargill,  we  saw 
three  steam-ploughs  at  work  ;  and 
we  were  informed  that,  in  this  one 
section  of  the  estate,  about  3000 
acres  of  fresh  land  were  being 
broken  up  yearly.  Since  then,  the 
company  has  extended  its  opera- 
tions s^l  further,  and  has  many 
more  steam-ploughs  now  working. 

In  the  North  Island,  the  country, 
generally  speaking,  is  not  nearly  so 
well  adapted  for  sheep  -  farming ; 
there  being  in  many  places  no  indi- 
genous grasses — the  country  being 
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coTered  with  thick  fern  or  scrub. 
Moreover,  it  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous swamps,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  forest-land.  Stil],  in 
some  parts  there  is  good  natural 
pasturage,  and  especially  in  the 
province  of  Hawke's  Bay,  where 
sheep-farming  is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  The  natives  there  were 
averse  to  selling  their  land,  pre- 
ferring to  lease  it ;  and  no  less 
than  j^26,000  aryear  is  now  being 
paid  as  rent  to  the  Maori  land- 
owners in  that  province.  This 
system  is  a  great  benefit  to  both 
parties.  To  the  Maori  proprietor 
it  insures  a  fixed  and  certain 
annual  income,  keeping  him  in  ease 
and  luxury;  while  to  the  colonist 
it  is  the  best  guarantee  for  peace- 
ful occupation — since  the  natives 
well  know  that  if,  from  any  dis- 
turbances, the  settlers  were  driven 
off  the  land,  their  incomes  would 
cease. 

The  cultivation  of  cereals  has 
not  been  attended  to  in  this  colony 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  owing 
principally  to  the  war  in  the  North 
Island,  and  to  the  distracting  influ- 
ence of  the  gold-fields  in  the  south; 
but  it  is  now  coming  more  exten- 
sively into  practice.  The  principal 
grain -producing  districts  are  the 
Canterbury  plains,  the  Taieri  and 
Oamaru  districts  in  Otago,  and  some 
parts  of  Southland.  But  before  the 
war  large  quantities  of  wheat  were 
cultivated  by  the  Maoris  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  North  Island. 

It  is  not  our  desire,  even  if  the 
limits  of  this  paper  would  admit  of 
it,  to  enter  minutely  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  "  the  native  difficulty  " 
— a  subject  which  has  raised  more 
controversy  than  any  other  relating 
to  a  British  colony  since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  a  few  observations 
upon  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
seem  desirable. 

The  native  question  may  be  said 
to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  North 
Island,  since  the  Maoris  in  the 
other  division  of  the  colony  are 
very  few  in  number — the  warm 


climate  of  the  north  being  better 
suited  to  their  semi-tropical  consti- 
tutions than  that  of  the  more  rigor- 
ous southern  island.  Until  about 
ten  years  ago  there  was  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  number  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  They  had 
been  variously  estimated,  from 
Cook's  time  downwards,  at  from 
70,000  to  200,000  in  number;  but  it 
is  probable  that  during  the  present 
century  they  have  never  exceeded 
120,000,  and  may  have  been  con- 
siderably below  that  estimate.  The 
first  regular  census  of  the  natives 
took  place  in  1858,  when  their 
numbers  were,  —  North  Island, 
63,000— South  Island,  2600.  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  since 
then  has  prevented  another  census 
being  taken ;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  near  approximation 
of  their  number,  which,  at  the  close 
of  1867,  was  estimated  at  38,540 
for  both  islands.  This  shows  an 
alarming  decrease  in  ten  years ; 
and  although  much  of  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  losses  in  war,  and  to 
privation  and  disease  consequent 
upon  their  living  crowded  together 
in  fortified  pahs  during  the  long 
period  of  hostilities,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Maoris 
are  rapidly  declining  in  numbers, 
and  that,  unless  some  great  change 
takes  place  in  their  habits  and 
mode  of  living,  the  race  wiU  have 
almost  disappeared  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  The  European  popula- 
tion in  December  1867  was  218,453, 
the  numbers  being, — North  Island, 
79,913— South  Island,  138,540. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Euro- 
peans, in  the  North  Island  alone, 
are  now  more  than  double  the 
entire  native  population  of  the 
country. 

There  has  probably  never  been 
such  a  striking  instance  of  good 
intentions  and  honest  principles 
completely  frustrated  and  nullified, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  management 
of  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand 
since  it  became  a  dependency  of 
the  Crown.  The  colonisation  of 
the  islands  was  forced  upon  a  reluc- 
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tant  Qovernment,  in  conseqnence 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Company — a  story  so  often 
told  that  we  need  not  here  repeat 
it;  but  when  the  conrse  of  events 
made  it  imperative  for  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  interfere,  the  deepest  anx- 
iety was  felt  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
new  colony.  This  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  instructions  given  to 
the  different  governors,  and  by  the 
despatches  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  which  contained  sentiments 
honourable  alike  to  the  ministers 
who  wrote  them,  and  the  governors 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  first  step  taken  upon  the  in- 
auguration of  the  colony  was  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi — 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  as  it  has  been  termed.  The 
treaty  contained  three  clauses.  By 
the  first  clause,  the  chiefs  ceded  to 
the  Queen  the  sovereignty  of  New 
Zealand.  The  second  clause  gua- 
ranteed to  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
New  Zealand  the  full  possession  of 
their  land — the  right  of  pre-emption 
being  granted  to  the  Crown.  By 
the  third  clause— in  consideration 
of  the  foregoing— the  Qneen  "ex- 
tends to  the  natives  her  royal  pro- 
tection, and  imparts  to  them  all  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects." 

And  here  began  the  long  series 
of  blunders  and  misconceptions 
that  has  marked  the  history  of  this 
colony.  In  the  first  place,  the  treaty 
was  drawn  up  in  English,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  Maori  language;  and 
the  slightest  consideration  will  show 
that  such  abstract  ideas  as  "the 
rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty," 
and  "all  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects,"  could  not  possibly  be 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives in  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper, 
since,  from  their  habits  and  tribal 
sjrstem,  they  could  have  no  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  such  expressions. 
Again,  could  the  framers  of  the 
treaty  have  foreseen  what  the  full 
force  of  the  term  "privileges  of 
British  subjects"  would  imply 
twelve  years  later,  when  the  Con- 


stitution Act  was  passed,  they  would 
probably  have  hesitated  before  Uiey 
committed  ]ier  Majesty  to  such  a 
solemn  declaration.  But  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  would  have  been 
a  bold  man  who,  in  the  year  1840, 
had  prophesied  that  New  Zealand 
would,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
become  a  flourishing  English  pro- 
vince, with  representative  institu- 
tions and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment Lastly,  the  treaty  was  not 
signed,  or  even  approved  of,  by 
many  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs 
— so  that  it  was  a  most  imperfect 
and  incomplete  instrument,  aJ- 
though  the  spirit  of  it  was  just  and 
considerate  towards  the  natives. 
We  believe  that  the  three  points 
we  have  indicated  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  key  to  most  of  the 
troubles  that  have  since  occurred. 

Constitutional  government  was 
conferred  upon  New  Z^ealand  in 
1852,  during  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Qeorge  Grey  j  and  the 
Act  came  into  operation  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  few  months  before 
his  departure  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
So  far  as  the  English  settlers  were 
concerned,  the  constitution  was  a 
most  liberal  one, — the  qualification 
for  the  franchise  being  j^50  free- 
hold, or  j^lO  leasehold,  estate~«nd 
for  householders,  j^lO  in  town,  or 
£5  in  the  country;  and  any  regis- 
tered elector  was  eligible  to  be  re- 
turned as  a  representative.  Prac- 
tically, this  was  manhood  suffrage, 
as  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be. 
But  this  constitution  was  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  natives,  who 
held  their  lands  in  common,  and 
whose  wretched  huts  were  far  be- 
low the  qualification  in  value.  And 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
could  understand  the  practice  of 
registering,  even  if  they  did  possess 
a  qualification  ;  or  that,  if  they  did 
understand  it,  they  would  trouble 
themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  it  afforded  them.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  semi-barbarous 
people  should  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits of  self-government ;  and  when 
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the  first  elections  took  place  in 
1853,  only  100  natives  were 
on  ^e  register.  Indeed,  there 
were  serious  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown, 
whether  the  native  tenure  of  land 
entitled  them  to  vote  at  all  under 
the  Constitution  Act,  and  much 
controversyaroseupon  this  point  It 
has  been  said  by  a  Colonial  secretary 
that  the  Constitution  of  New  Zear 
land  '*  appears  to  have  been  framed 
in  forgetfulness  of  the  large  native 
tribes  within  thedominions  to  which 
it  was  intended  to  apply ; "  and 
there  is  certainly  fair  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Act  practically  excluded 
the  Maoris  from  the  franchise,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  had  gua- 
ranteed them  "  all  the  privileges  of 
British  subjects."  But,  on  the  other 
band,  no  reasonable  person  would 
have  advocated  a  measure  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  putting 
all  the  natives  on  the  register ;  be- 
cause, when  the  Act  came  into 
operation,  they  were  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  Europeans; 
and  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
representative  institutions  would 
scarcely  desire  to  see  a  minority  of 
Englishmen  out-voted  by  a  majority 
of  semi-civilised  barbarians.  There 
was,  however,  one  clause— out  of  the 
eighty-two  that  the  Act  contained 
— specially  relating  to  the  Maoris, 
which  provided  that,  if  expedient, 
particular  districts  might  be  set 
apart,  within  which  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  usages  of  the  abori^nal 
inhabitants  might  be  maintained 
for  the  government  of  themselves. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  this  clause 
— which  was  only  permissive— re- 
mained a  dead  letter;  and  when 
the  Act  was  put  into  operation,  the 
entire  colony  was  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, in  accordance  with  the  gene- 
ral provisions  of  the  statute,  and 
no  native  districts  were  established. 
Therefore  it  resulted  that  the  Mao- 
ris were  practically  excluded  from 
Parliament,  and  had  no  special  ar- 
rangements made  for  their  govern- 


ment, as  was  obviously  necessary 
under  the  altered  state  of  affairs. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  natives 
had  before  long  to  find  out  that 
they  were  no  longer  under  the  di- 
rect rule  of  the  Governor  appointed 
by  the  Queen,  but  were  handed  over 
to  the  control  of  the  majority  of  a 
Parliament  in  which  they  were  un- 
represented. When  the  Gk)vemor 
ruled  the  country,  and  was  Gover- 
nor in  fact  as  well  as  in  title,  it  was 
a  state  of  matters  not  only  intelli- 
gible but  acceptable  to  the  Maoris ; 
as  they  felt  that  they  were  governed 
by  the  Queen,  for  whom  they  en- 
tertained a  profound  respect.  More- 
over, it  was  in  accordance  with  their 
own  polity  and  ideas.  But  the 
present  system  is  incomprehensible 
to  them.  It  is  true  that,  for  some 
years  after  the  Constitution  Act 
came  into  effect,  the  management  of 
native  affairs  was  retained  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  through  the 
Governor;  but  it  was  afterwards 
handed  over  to  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment, although  against  the  wish  of 
the  colonists  themselves.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  no  settled  policy  or 
system  can  be  followed.  The  Gov- 
ernor cannot  initiate  any  measures, 
as  he  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  opin- 
ions of  his  "constitutional  advis- 
ers." Ministers  may  propose  bene- 
ficial changes,  but  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  Parliament  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  Their  succes- 
sors in  office  may  take  a  totally  dif- 
ferent view  of  matters,  and  a  Parliar 
mentary  majority  of  the  day  may 
entirely  upset  the  arrangements  of 
a  previous  session,  however  excel- 
lent they  may  have  been.  Such  a 
mode  of  governing  a  proud,  high- 
spirited,  and  warlike  race  like  the 
Maoris,  would  be  perfectly  ludi- 
crous, if  it  were  not  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  devise  any 
system  more  mischievous.  And 
we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  only  the 
advantage  derived  from  the  sale 
and  lease  of  lands  to  the  Paheha^ 
and  the  constantly  growing  neces- 
sity for  European  luxuries,  that 
has  prevented  the  troubles  with  the 
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natives  in  the  North  Island  from 
being  tenfold  greater. 

In  saying  this,  we  would  partica- 
larly  disclaim  any  reflection  upon 
the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand.  It 
is  our  happiness  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  many  members  of 
both  Houses.  We  have  listened  to 
their  debates,  and  have  been  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion  of  more  than 
one  grave  political  crisis  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  other  terms 
than  those  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  this — al- 
most the  youngest — ^British  colony. 
The  ability  and  good  sense  with 
which  questions  are  discussed,  the 
dignity  and  decorum  which  charac- 
terise the  proceedings,  and  the  ad- 
mirable qualifications  of  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  two  Chambers,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  col- 
onists ;  while  among  the  members 
of  both  Houses  are  not  a  few  orators 
of  the  very  first  rank,  and  likewise 
some  who  are  worthy  of  being  called 
statesmen  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  But,  however  excellent  the 
composition  of  the  Legislature  may 
be,  governing  the  natives  by  a  Par- 
liamentary majority  cannot  be  other 
than  a  most  objectionable  method  ; 
and  the  success  which  attended  the 
first  administration  of  Sir  Qeorge 
Grey — a  period  of  eight  years,  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  colony — shows  the  benefit  of 
direct  government  in  native  mat- 
ters, when  a  far-seeing,  able,  and 
experienced  man  is  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say,  that,  had  Sir  George  Grey  con- 
tinued to  govern  New  ^alandupon 
the  old  system,  the  late  lamentable 
war  of  six  years'  duration  would 
probably  never  have  occurred.  The 
colony  would  therefore  have  been 
spared  the  heavy  load  of  debt  now 
weighing  it  down,  and  England 
would  not  have  had  cause  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  some  of  her  bravest 
sons.  In  justice  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  on  his  return  to  the  colony  in 
1861,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years,  the  condition  of  affairs  was 


entirely  changed.  The  Constitu- 
tion Act  had  been  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period.  Par- 
liamentary institutions  were  firmly- 
established,  and  the  ''responsible 
advisers"  of  the  Governor — a  some- 
what ambiguous  term,  it  seems  to 
us — were  the  rulers  of  the  popula- 
tion, whether  Maori  or  European. 
The  natives  had  already  begun  to 
perceive  that,  under  the  altered 
state  of  matters,  the  Governor  was 
powerless.  The  spell  had  been 
broken,  and  Sir  George  Grey  found 
that  his  influence  over  the  chiefs, 
which  had  formerly  been  very  great, 
was  to  a  great  extent  lost,  and  could 
never  again  be  restored. 

It  follows,  from  what  we  have 
shown,  that  a  grave  error  was  com- 
mitted in  assimilating  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  colony  under  the  Con- 
stitution Act,  when  their  internal 
condition  was  so  widely  different 
In  the  South  Island  the  natives  were 
but  a  handful  of  men ;  in  the  North 
Island  they  were,  in  1852,  double 
the  number  of  the  whites.  The  New 
Zealand  settlers  only  followed  their 
national  instincts,  and  the  example 
of  other  colonists,  in  demanding 
self-government ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
alone  are  concerned,  they  have 
shown  themselves  much  more  fit 
for  representative  institutions  than 
many  older  provinces.  But  in  be- 
stowing the  Constitution  of  1852 
upon  the  country,  without  any 
special  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Maoris  being  carried 
into  effect,  a  great  injustice  was 
committed  towards  them — in  the 
opinion  of  many  people — as  well 
as  a  grave  political  error.  It  is  true 
that  the  natives  came  within  the 
limits  of  the  franchise,  but  we  have 
seen  that  practically  they  were  shut 
out  from  Parliament,  and  therefore 
suffered  an  infringement  of  their 
rights  under  the  treaty  of  Waitangi. 
Two  courses  might  have  been 
adopted,  either  of  which  would 
have  been  consistent  with  our  obli- 
gations towards  the  natives,  and 
might  probably  have  prevented  the 
late  disastrous  wars.     Parliamen- 
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tary  government  might  have  been 
defemd — ^in  the  North  Island,  at 
all  events — nntil  the  settlers  had 
become  more  numerous,  and  the 
natives  sufficiently  advanced  in  civ- 
ilisation to  take  a  part  in  the  Con- 
stitution,— every  endeavour  being 
made  in  the  mean  time  to  improve 
their  social  condition,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  learn  the  Englbh 
language;  or,  the  treaty  of  Wai- 
tan^  might  have  been  revised, 
native  districts  set  apart,  as  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution  Act, 
and  a  suitable  form  of  government 
adopted,  in  accordance  with  Maori 
ideas.  This  latter  course  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, both  to  the  colonists  and  the 
aborigines ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  a  difficult  matter  to  institute 
a  sort  of  Constitution  for  the  native 
districts,  with  a  Maori  house  of  re- 
presentatives to  deliberate  upon 
matters  concerning  themselves ;  for 
they  akeady  had  an  existing  insti- 
tution, somewhat  analogous,  in  their 
Bunungas  or  CouncUs.  Thus  they 
might  gradually  have  been  trained 
to  take  a  part,  at  some  future  time, 
in  the  general  government  of  New 
Zealand. 

Upon  Sir  George  Grey  assuming 
the  government  for  the  second  time, 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  in- 
stitutions for  the  benefit  of  the 
Maoris,  both  socially  and  politi- 
cally; but  the  time  had  passed,  and 
it  was  now  too  late.  For  several 
years,  the  *'  Land  League  "  and  the 
"King  movement''  had  been  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  the  natives; 
and  the  unfortunate  war  in  Taran- 
aki  had  still  further  excited  them, 
and  brought  these  two  questions 
into  greater  prominence.  The  Land 
League  was  a  combination  to  pre- 
vent the  further  sale  of  lands  to  the 
Pakeha ;  the  King  movement  was 
a  sort  of  instinctive  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  Maoris,  to  obtain  law 
and  order  by  a  system  of  govern- 
ment amongst  themselves,  which 
they  could  see  no  chance  of  other- 
wise obtaining,  and  was  not  origin- 
ally intended  as  an  act  of  disloyalty 
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towards  her  Migesty.  Act  after 
act  was  now  passed  by  the  Colonial 
Parliament,  establishing  new  insti- 
tutions, but  without  result;  and 
the  powerful  Waikato  tribes — ^who 
had  been  no  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Waitangi — stirred  up  by  the  persua- 
sions of  some  of  the  more  turbulent 
chiefs,  and  by  their  own  warlike 
sympathies — broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  Then  followed  the  war 
under  General  Cameron,  the  details 
of  which  are  no  doubt  familiar  to 
our  readers. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  the 
subject  of  the  unfortunate  differ^ 
ences  that  took  place  between  the 
Governor  and  the  General  The 
matter  occasioned  much  public 
scandal,  and  gave  rise  to  a  bitter 
feeling  in  the  colony,  in  consequence 
of  the  Imperial  Government  siding 
strongly  against  the  Governor,  who 
had  warmly  defended  the  colonists 
from  the  ungenerous  accusations 
made  against  them  by  the  General. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Office 
has  been  to  create  amongst  the  col- 
onists a  strong  and  universal  feel- 
ing of  indignation  and  sorrow,  at 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  cold, 
unsympathetic,  and  illiberal  treat- 
ment they  have  met  with.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  on  the 
completion  of  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  a  colony,  its  last  feel- 
mgs  towards  the  Home  Govern- 
ment should  be  of  this  nature ;  and 
it  is  not  thus  that  the  New  Zealand 
settlers  deserve  to  be  treated.  Strag- 
gling against  difficulties  and  trials 
sufficient  to  crush  a  much  older 
community,  and  cheerfully  taking 
upon  themselves  the  burden  which 
the  parent  country  shifted  from  off 
her  own  shoulders,  the  colonists 
of  New  Zealand  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  brave,  true-hearted 
Englishmen,  of  whom  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home  may  well  be 
proud 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  our  readers  that,  about  the 
close  of  1863,  a  siQgular  supersti- 
tious fanaticism  broke  out  amongst 
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the  Taranaki  tribes,  and  spread 
with  eictraordinary  rapidity  over 
the  greater  part  of  Uie  North  Isknd. 
For  a  time  this  "  Kaa-Kaa ''  f  anati- 
ciBm — so  called  from  a  ihibboleth 
used  by  them — ^took  an  extraordi- 
.  nary  hold  upon  the  natives :  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  or  "  pro- 
phets," as  they  styled  themselves, 
working  upon  their  creduloos  and 
superstitions  natures  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  excite  them  to  all  sorts 
of  atrocities,  of  which  the  savage 
murder  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Volkner,  an 
earnest  and  devoted  nussionary,  was 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel  The 
missionary  labours  of  half  a  oen- 
turv  were  thus  swept  away;  the 
Bisnop  of  Waiapu,  and  other  clergy- 
men in  the  native  districts,  had  to 
abandon  their  stations,  and  Hau- 
Hau  flagstaffi  were  to  be  seen  all 
round  the  coasts.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing points  in  the  new  belief  was, 
that  the  Fakehaa  were  to  be  driven 
out  of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  war 
became  thus  still  further  prolonged. 
So  utterly  deluded  were  these  fansr 
tics,  that  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  invulnerable— or  were  so  per^ 
suaded  by  their  prophets;  and  in 
many  instances  they  deliberately 
exposed  tiiemselves,  in  tlus  belief, 
to  certain  death  from  the  soldiers^ 
fire.  It  was  not  in  reason,  however, 
that  such  a  monstrous  delusion 
should  last  long;  and  numbers  who 
had  been  led  away  by  the  infatu- 
ation became  enlightened  after  a 
time,  and  openly  admowledged  their 
follyand  abjured  their  errors.  Thero 
is,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  natives  stiU  dining  to  this 
superstition ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
those  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  dis- 
affection or  open  rebellion,  such  as 
the  Waikatos,  some  of  the  Taranaki 
and  Wanganui  tribes,  and  the  Ur- 
eweras  in  the  mountain  districts  on 
the  east  coast  Defeated,  but  not 
subdued,  the  fierce  Waikatos  have 
retired  into  the  mountain-regions 
of  the  interior,  and  there  hold  sul- 
lenly aloof  from  any  intercoune 
with  white  men.  They  have  insti- 
tuted an  ''aukati"  or  boundary- 


line— «  pale,  in  fact — across  which 
they  will  permit  no  stranger  to 
pass ;  and  so  strict  are  they  in  their 
seclusion,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  obtain  any  informatioii 
regarding  them.  The  so-called  Ma- 
ori king  has  taken  up  his  abode 
with  these  tribes,  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
either  the  rebellion  or  tne  Hau-Haa 
superstition  was  generaL  There  are 
many  loyal  natives  who  have  been 
faithful  in  their  allegiance  from  the 
very  foundation  of  tiie  colony,  and 
who  have  been  our  stanch  allies 
throughout  These  men  have  re- 
sisted all  the  machinations  of  the 
Hau-Hau  prophets,  and  it  was  by 
their  valuable  aid,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, that  the  rebellion  was  subdued. 
Some  of  the  loyal  chiefs  are  men  of 
great  intelligence  and  integrity,  and 
are  deservedly  held  in  mudi  respect 
by  the  colonial  authorities,  as  well 
as  by  the  settlers. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  war,  it 
was  resolved  to  punish  those  tribes 
who  had  been  in  rebdUon,  or  who 
had  committed  murderous  outrages, 
by  confiscating  portions  <d  their 
lands;  and  this  was  at  once  carried 
into  effect  The  Waikato  district, 
occupying  the  west  central  part  of 
the  North  Island,  had  already  been 
taken  possession  of,  by  right  of  con- 
quest, in  the  campaign  of  1863;  and 
in  1865  militaiy  settlements  were 
formed  on  blocks  of  confiscated  land 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  on  the 
coast  between  Wanganui  and  Tara- 
nakL  But  the  rebd  natives  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  dlow  the  set- 
tlers to  remain  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session. Outrages  of  all  sorts  are 
continually  taking  place.  Barbarous 
murders  are  committed,  as  recent 
intelligence  shows;  and  a  strong 
militia  force  has  to  be  maintained 
at  each  place,  at  a  great  expense  to 
the  colony,  to  protect  a  handful  of 
settlers.  So  far,  therefore,  this 
policy  has  been  a  failure ;  and  it  is 
now  a  serious  question  with  the 
colonial  Qovemment  whether  these 
foreed  settlements  should  not  be 
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giTen  up,  and  only  the  nominal 
poaaesaion  of  the  limd  retained  for 
the  preaent.  A  region  of  denae  fo- 
rest, awarnpa,  and  mountaina — the 
chic^  natural  featurea  of  the  North 
laland — Ilea  at  the  back  of  these 
aea-coaat  settlements,  and  the  na- 
tivea  aally  forth  from  their  fast- 
neaaea  and  murder  the  settlera  with 
impunity;  for,  immediately  on  the 
approach  of  a  militaiy  force,  they 
retire  into  the  bush,  whither  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  them  with  any 
hopea  of  success.  It  would  seem 
that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  these  turbulent  tribes 
would  be  to  cut  roads  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  forests,  and  so 
render  their  fastnesses  accessible 
for  military  operations,  aa  waa  done 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the 
last  century^  and  we  believe  that 
thia  plan  is  m  contemplation.  For 
many  reasons  it  would  be  the  most 
effectual,  and  probably  in  the  end 
the  most  economical,  plan  to  adopt 

The  Waikato  confiscated  district 
ia  a  wide  open  valley,  containing 
many  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land, 
through  which  runs  the  Waikato 
river,  with  its  confluent,  the  Waipa, 
both  navigable  for  small  steamers 
for  120  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
settlen  there  have  as  yet  been  un- 
disturbed; but' it  is  certain  that 
the  Ngatimaniopoto,  and  the  other 
tribea  to  whom  this  land  belonged, 
atill  entertain  hopes  of  some  day  or 
other  regaining  possession  of  their 
territory,  and  of  their  fine  river,  to 
which  they  are  much  attached.  In 
this  belief  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  predictions  of  the  Hau-Hau 
prophets.  The  Waikato  country 
must  therefore  be,  for  some  time  to 
come,  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to 
the  colonial  Qovemment ;  for  it  is 
far  too  important  in  situation,  and 
too  extensively  settled,  to  be  given 
up,  since  there  are  now  several 
thriving  townships  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  besides  many  fine  farms 
and  sheep-runs. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels 
captured  in  arms  during  the  war, 
were  transported  to  the  Chatham 


Islands  during  the  yeara  1866-67, 
their  familiea  in  most  caaea  accom- 
panying them.  They  were  given 
land  to  cultivate,  and  were  treated 
very  kindly — more  aa  emigranta 
than  prisoners.  Their  uniform 
quiet  behaviour  threw  the  Qovem- 
ment completely  off  its  guard,  and 
the  very  commoneat  precautions 
were  n^ected.  One  day  last  sum- 
mer, the  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  some  three  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  laid  their 
plans  with  great  skill  and  secrecy, 
rose  and  overpowered  the  scanty 
guard  of  ten  men,  seized  all  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  robbed  the 
neighbouring  settlera  of  their  mon- 
ey, plundered  the  public  chest, 
and  then  compelled  the  master  and 
crew  of  a  vessel  lying  there  to  take 
them  back  to  New  Zealand,  where 
they  safely  arrived  some  days  after- 
wards, and  escaped  into  the  bush. 
An  expedition  was  sent  in  purauit 
of  them,  and  though  no  capturea 
were  made,  they  were  harassed  a 
good  deal,  and  some  of  their  num- 
ber killed.  In  revenge  for  this, 
they  some  time  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  the  disaffected  na- 
tives of  that  district,  surprised  and 
fell  upon  the  settlera  at  Poverty 
Bay,  and  committed  those  horrible 
outragea,  the  details  of  which,  re- 
ceivea  by  the  Januarv  mail,  so 
strongly  excited  the  feeUngs  of  the 
public  in  this  country.  But  al- 
though nothing  mora  brutal  and 
ferocious  can  be  imagined  than 
the  conduct  of  those  murderous 
rufBans,  thera  waa  nothing  in  the 
laat  news  received  befora  these 
lines  go  to  press,  to  indicate  any 
symptoms  of  a  general  outbreak,  or 
that  this  waa  other  than  an  act  of 
revenge  on  the  part  of  the  escaped 
.prisonera  and  their  friends,  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  the  other  tribes, 
and  not  affecting  the  general  state 
of  the  country. 

While  an  immense  amount  of 
abortive  legislation  ragarding  the 
Maoris  has  been  produced  by  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  be  able  to  record  one 
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measure  which  has  been  prodactive 
of  unmixed  good ;  and  that  is,  the 
institution  of  the  Native  Lands 
Courts.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
colony,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  purchase  of  lands  from 
the  natives  by  private  individuals, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Maoris 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
land,  and  European  goods  were  then 
80  difficult  to  be  procured,  that  un- 
principled people  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  obtained  nominal 
possession  of  immense  tracts  of  land 
for  a  few  muskets  or  blankets.* 
Again,  the  tribal  system  preventing 
the  individnalisation  of  property, 
it  was  often  impossible  to  ascertain 
who  were  the  proper  owners  of  the 
land,  and  thus  complications  and 
disputes  of  all  kinds  followed.  For 
twenty-five  years  the  Qovemment 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  pur- 
chasing land  from  the  natives,  re- 
selling it  to  individuals,  who  then 
received  Crown  grants  or  absolute 
title-deeds  for  the  same.  In  1665, 
however,  an  Act  was  passed  estab- 
lishing courts  for  the  investigation 
of  native  titles,  the  measure  being 
purely  a  permissive  one.  If  the 
ownership  of  a  certain  block  of  land 
is  in  dispute,  the  various  claimants 
may  come  before  the  Court,  and  the 
case  is  argued  fully,  witnesses  being 
called  on  all  sides.  The  Court  then 
pronounces  judgment,  and  Crown 
grants  are  issued  to  the  parties  to 
whom  the  ownership  of  the  land  is 
awarded.  The  Crown's  right  of 
pre-emption  is  then  waived,  and  the 
Maori  proprietor  may  dispose  of  his 
land  as  he  likes.  Even  if  there 
should  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
ownership,  the  proprietor  may  still 
apply  to  the;Court  and  get  his  Crown 
grant,  to  enable  him  to  sell  to  whom 
he  pleases.  During  the  first  twenty 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
no  less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  acres  of  land  passed  through  the 
Courts,  and  became  individualised 
native  property;  and  the  system 


has  been  found  to  work  extremely 
well,  and  to  have  produced  much 
benefit  amongst  the  natives,  who 
now  well  understand  the  value  of 
land,  as  well  as  of  all  sorts  of  Euro- 
pean commodities,  and  are  shrewd 
and  ready  traders. 

Readers  conversant  with  New 
Zealand  affairs  will  have  exclaimed 
before  this,  that  the  Maoris  are  now 
represented  in  Parliament  This  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent  An  Act 
was  passed  in  1867  dividing  the 
colony  into  four  native  electoral 
districts,  and  admitting  one  mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  each  district  The  only  qualifi- 
cation required  for  either  elector  or 
representative  is,  that  he  must  be  a 
Maori  or  half-caste,  of  twenty- one 
years  of  age.  The  North  Island 
is  divided  into  three  districts,  and 
the  entire  South  Island  forms  the 
fourth.  The  native  members  took 
their  seats  in  the  House  last  year, 
considerable  interest  having  been 
excited  as  to  how  the  measure  would 
work.  The  result  of  the  experience 
of  the  session  is  as  follows :  As  the 
members  could  neither  speak  nor 
understand  English,  an  interpreter 
had  to  be  always  present  to  tell 
them  what  was  being  said  or  done. 
They  seemed  to  take  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  debates,  and  when  they 
spoke,  it  was  in  the  discursive  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  Maoris — wander- 
ing to  almost  any  subject,  and  pro- 
bably touching  but  lightly  upon  the 
point  at  issue.  In  voting,  they  were 
guided  entirely  by  the  example  of 
one  or  two  members  possessing  their 
regard  and  confidence,  and  they  fre- 
quently absented  themselves  from 
divisions  altogether.  Therefore,  for 
any  practical  purpose  of  legislation, 
the  measure  is  an  absolute  farce; 
but  the  principle  established  is  no 
doubt  good,  and  it  may  be  beneficial 
in  the  course  of  time,  although  the 
natives  have  hitherto  shown  com- 
plete indifference  as  to  the  elec- 
tions. 


*  We  have  aaid  '*  nominid  possession,"  because  most  of  these  unfair  transactions 
were  disallowed  by  the  Qovernment  after  the  colony  was  established. 
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The  neglect  of  any  systematic 
endeavours  to  teach  the  Maoris  the 
English  langnage,  is  a  standing  re- 
proach to  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand.  For  siz-and-twenty  years 
before  the  foundation  of  the  colony, 
English  missionaries  had  been  la* 
bouring  amongst  the  natives  with 
extraordinary  success.  But  these 
zealous  and  devoted  men  did  as 
missionaries  have  done  in  all  ages 
from  the  apostles  downwards — they 
taught  the  heathen  the  Word  of  God 
in  their  own  tongue.  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  folly. 
They  had  not  then  to  do  with  Bri- 
tish subjects,  but  with  powerful  in- 
dependent tribes;  and  they  had  aims 
in  view  that  admitted  of  no  delay — 
the  abolition  of  cannibalism  and 
other  abominations,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  be  blamed  for  not 
having  taught  the  natives  English. 
But  when  the  colony  showed  signs 
of  its  approaching  greatness — and, 
above  all,  when  it  became  evident 
that  it  would  shortly  demand  repre- 
sentative institutions — every  effort 
should  have  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  the  natives 
to  learn  English ;  and  the  existing 
mission-schools  contained  the  requi- 
site means  for  that  purpose.  ^  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  good  that  would  have  resulted 
to  the  colony  —  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  the  evil  that 
might  have  been  averted^ — had  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language 
prevailed  amongst  the  natives  twen- 
ty years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  wise  and  simple  measure  will 
no  longer  be  neglected,  as  an  Act 
was  passed  during  last  session  for 
subsidising  Maori  schools  for  that 
purpose. 

We  will  close  this  paper  with 
some  extracts  from  a  despatch  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  in  June  last,  by 
Sir  George  Bowen,  the  present 
Governor  of  New  Zealand,  as  it 
throws  a  very  dear  light  upon  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  North 
Island  :-^ 


"Your  Grace  will,  of  course,  Recognise 
in  the  Maori  AukcUi  a  'pale'  in  the 
sense  familiar  in  Irish  history— with  this 
important  difference,  however,  that  in 
Ireland  the  '  pale '  was  set  up  by  the 
colonists  against  the  natives,  whereas  in 
Kew  Zealand  it  is  set  up  by  the  natives 

r'  Qst  the  colonists.  It  has  been  often 
rved  that  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that,  after  all  the  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  country,  the  Queen's  writ  can  hardly 
be  said  to  run  in  the  purely  Maori  dis* 
tricts  of  New  Zealand  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  any  more  than  it  ran 
in  the  Celtic  districts  of  Ireland  in  the 
rei|^  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the 
Celtic  districts  of  Scotland  in  the  rei^ 
of  Queen  Anne.  Indeed,  a  close  his- 
torical parallel  has  been  frequently 
drawn  between  the  social  condition  of 
the  Maori  hishlands  at  the  present  day, 
and  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  a  general  reconstruction  of  society 
followed  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1745,  and  the  subsequent  breaking  up 
of  the  svstem  of  clanship,  and  abolition 
of  tribal  tenures  and  of  the  hereditary 
authority  of  the  chiefs^  1 1  is  well  known 
that  the  resular  troops  and  the  colonial 
forces  foufmt  with  tne  accustomed  gal- 
lantry and  success  of  English  soldiers 
throughout  the  recent  war,  whenever 
they  encountered  the  Maoris  in  the  open 
field,  and  whenever  they  could  bnnff 
them  to  close  combat  in  the  fortified 
paht;  but  that,  owing  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  tiie  interior  of  New  Zealand,  to 
the  Maori  system  of  fighting  in  tatuu,  or 
war-parties  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent 
of  natural  fastnesses,  and  to  a  variety  of 
other  causes,  there  has  been  no  CuUoden 
in  New  Zealand  history.  Like  the  Jac- 
obite clans  that  adhered  to  the  Stuart 
king  before  1745,  so  the  tribes  that  sup- 
port the  Maori  king  still  stand  aloof  in 
sullen  and  hostile  isolation.  Again,  the 
feuds  which  formerly  raged  in  Scotland 
durinff  several  ffenerations  between  the 
Campbells  and  tne  Macsregors,  between 
the  Mackintoshes  and  Uie  Macdonalds, 
and  many  other  Highland  clans,  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  feuds  long  raging 
in  several  parts  of  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zmdand — as,  for  example,  between 
the  Ngapuhis  and  the  Rarawas,  and  be- 
tween the  Arawas  and  the  Ureweras. 

**  It  would  be  easv,  though  tedious,  to 
multiply  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the 
close  resemblance  in  many  points  of  the 
Maoris  of  the  present  day  to  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  or  a  former  age.     I  may 
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]>erliap6  be  permitted  to  ffitaatt  at  three 
■nek  points  of  resembUnce  which  recent 
events  have  bronght  under  my  notice :— 

**  1.  In  March  last,  a  heid  of  cattle 
belonging  to  Messrs  Bnckland  and  Firth 
of  Auckland  was  driven  off  by  a  party 
of  Maori  maranders,  but  was  afterwards 
restored,  on  the  apj^ication  of  those  gen- 
tlemen to  Tamati  IMffapora,  the  unde  and 
chief  councillor  of  King  Tawhiao.  The 
details  of  this  case,  even  in  the  most 
minute  circumstances,  would,  if  told  at 
length,  read  exactly  like  that  cbapter  of 
'  Waverley '  which  relates  how  the  cattle 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  when  car- 
ried off  by  the  Highland  aUeran,  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  were  restored  through  the 
influence  of  Feigns  M'lvor,  the  cnief  of 
the  clan. 

*'  2.  Lord  Macaulay  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  have  recorded,  on  the  authority 
of  official  documents,  how  '  a  band  of 
Macgregorsy  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
an  enemy,  •  .  .  carried  the  ghastly 
trophy  in  triumph  to  their  chieL  The 
whole  clan  met  under  the  roof  of  an 
ancient  church.  Every  one  in  turn  laid 
his  hand  on  the  dead  man's  scalp,  and 
TOwed  to  defend  the  slayers.'  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  Iknatical  Hau-Haus 
carried  about  in  a  similar  manner,  during 
the  late  war,  the  head  of  an  officer  of  the 
67th  Regiment,  and,  as  it  is  feared,  of 
others  of  their  European  victims. 

**3.  It  is  stoted  that  the  Highlanders 
under  Montrose  were  so  deeply  imbued 
with  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  issue 
of  a  battle  would  be  in  favour  of  the  side 
which  shed  first  blood,  that,  on  the 
morning  of  one  of  their  victories^  they 
murdered  a  defenceless  herdsman,  whom 
they  found  in  the  fields,  merely  to  seeure 
this  omen  in  their  favour.  The  Maoris 
held  the  same  superstition.  When  the 
Hau-Haus  attacked  Napier  in  1806,  they 
were  defeated  with  severe  loss.  One  of 
the  wounded  prisoners  remarked  to  Mr 
M'Lean,  the  Superintendent  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Hawke's  Bay,  that  the  issue 
would  have  been  different  if  the  Maoris 
had  followed  the  advice  of  their  seers, 
and  killed  an  English  shepherd  whom 
they  found  tending  his  nock  on  Uie 
morning  before  the  fight. 

'*  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  if 
the  Maoris  in  the  present  time  resemble 
the  ancient  Highlanders  in  some  of  their 


savage  customs  and  dark  paasioiis  and 
•uperstitionsi  they  resemble  them  equal- 
ly, not  only  in  their  patriarchal  and 
tribal  system  of  government,  but  also  in 
personal  courage,  strength,  and  endur- 
ance ;  in  lore  of  war  and  militaiy  exer- 
cises, and  of  martial  dances  and  ao/nga  ; 
in  liveliness  of  fancy ;  in  natural  shrewd- 
ness of  character ;  and,  it  may  be  fairhr 
added,  in  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  good- 
humour,  so  long  as  no  offence  is  ^ven 
to  their  national  pride  or  to  their  indi- 
vidual self-esteem." 

Although  this  compariflon  may 
perhaps  be  somewhat  unpalatable  to 
the  present  representatives  of  the 
dans  referred  to,  and  Macdonalda 
and  Campbells  may  not  relish  the 
idea  of  their  forefathers  being 
placed  by  the  side  of  men  who, 
within  the  period  of  this  gener- 
ation, were  cannibals — however 
brave  and  spirited  they  may  be^ 
vet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a 
iiistorical  pandlel,  the  drawing  ia 
correct ;  and  in  natural  features  of 
country,  and  other  respects,  the 
comparison  might  be  extended 
still  further. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
we  have  to  mention  that,  by  the 
recent  accounts,  disaffection  seems 
to  be  again  spreading  —  that 
even  the  friendly  tribes  have 
deteriorated  in  their  moral  and 
social  condition  —  that  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery  are  now  fear- 
fully prevalent — ^that  very  few  chil- 
dren are  bom — and  that  education 
has  been  lately  much  neglected,  so 
that  the  young  generation  is  grow- 
ing up  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as 
well  as  demoraUsation — ^it  will  be 
seen  that  the  problem  we  indicated 
above  is  as  far  as  ever  from  a  satis- 
factory solution ;  and  that,  unless 
a  complete  reformation  speedily 
takes  place  in  these  respects,  the 
rapid  extinction  of  the  Maori  race 
is  inevitable. 
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There  is  a  cmions  book  of  en- 
Sravings  by  Gastave  Dor^  which 
contains  a  series  of  representa- 
tire  scenes  drawn  from  every  cen- 
tury from  the  (rat  to  the  nine- 
teenth. Each  link  in  the  artist's 
chain  differs  but  slightly  from  its 
neighboors :  it  is«  only  when  we 
compare  the  two  ends  that  we  see 
of  what  different  material  they  are 
constmcted.  He  has  indeed  saved 
US  the  trouble  of  making  the  com- 
parison by  presenting  us  with  a 
frontispiece  in  which  the  aboriginal 
is  bronght  face  to  face  with  his 
modem  successor.  The  ancient 
Briton  IS  seated  upon  a  rock  by  the 
shore,  he  wears  a  slight  cloak  of 
undressed  skins  profusely  adorned 
with  scalps,  and  he  leans  upon  a 
long-handled  battle-axe.  By  his  side 
crouches  an  animal  whose  like  can 
no  longer  be  found,  but  in  whose 
features  we  trace  a  resemblance  to 
the  buU-dog  of  our  own  younger 
days.  His  descendant  is  a  somewhat 
overdressed  modem  gentleman,  at- 
tended by  a  neatly-combed  Skye 
terrier,  and  his  person  and  accom- 
paniments contrast  very  unfavour- 
ably with  the  sturdy  limbs  and 
serviceable  equipments  of  his  bar- 
barous forefather.  The  accessories 
of  the  frontispiece  and  of  most  of 
the  drawings  are  comic,;  but  *'  ri- 
dentem  dicere>erum  quis  vetat  V 
and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
series  partake  more  largely  of  the 
grave  than  the  gay.  Striking  as  is 
the  contrast  in  appearance  between 
the  man  of  the  first  and  him  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  our  thoughts 
on  all  matters  in  heaven  and  earth 
have  altered  more  seriously  than 
our  costume.  Whether  we  are 
wiser  and  better  than  the  men  of 
the  last  generation  is  a  question  on 
which  the  young  and  old  are  never 
likely  to  agree;  but  most  of  us 
find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to 
the  oondnsion  that  the  world  has 
leamt  and  forgotten  to  much  ad- 


vantage since  the  days  of  Julius 
CsBsar. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  ask  the 
reason  why  many  crimes  and  vices 
which  were  once  amiable  weak- 
nesses or  the  objects  of  admira- 
tion have  now  disappeared,  and 
why  qualities  and  habits  once  ab- 
solutely unknown  are  now  too  or- 
dinary to  entitle  any  man  to  com- 
mendation, we  are  met  by  a  host 
of  conflicting  theories.  Some  tell 
us  ''the  thoughts  of  men  are 
ripened  with  tibe  progress  of  the 
suns:"  and,  inasmuch  as  mond- 
ity  always  coincides  with  general 
utility,  every  generation  has  ac- 
cumidated  lessons  of  experience, 
by  the  help  of  which  its  successor 
corrects  its  code  of  morals. 

Thus  we  discourage  polygamy 
because  it  checks  population,  and 
infanticide  because  it  is  wasteful : 
slavery,  because  it  is  an  unthrifty 
method  of  tilling  the  soil ;  and  re- 
venge, because  we  are  too  busy  for 
a  vice  which  sate  gracefully  enough 
upon  a  feudal  baron  who  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  nurse 
his  wrath.  Others  maintain  that 
all  our  moral  and  much  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  material  superiority 
to  our  heathen  ancestors  is  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity :  it 
was  the  Church  which  made  the 
marriage-tie  indissoluble,  abolished 
slavery,  and  forbade  the  taking  of 
life  for  life ;  and  it  was  the  order 
thus  established  which  rendered 
our  present  civilisation  possible. 
We  do  not  ourselves  believe  the 
question  admits  of  any  direct  and 
positive  answer:  we  think  many 
crimes  were  abandoned  because 
denounced  by  religion,  many  be- 
cause growing  knowledge  showed 
their  results  to  be  dangerous  to 
society;  and  with  respect  to  not 
a  few  evil  customs  we  think  our 
fathers  never  abandoned  them,  but 
were  abandoned  by  them. 

Our  information  is  seldom  ac- 
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curate  enough  to  tell  us  when  a 
popular  vice  began  to  decay,  and 
when  it  ceased  to  exist,  for  old- 
established  customs  rarely  die  out 
in  a  generation ;  but  there  is  a 
period  in  the  history  of  one  modein 
race  about  which  oar  knowledge  is 
singularly  ample  and  trustworthy, 
and  this  is  die  time  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the 
Scandinavians.  In  this  case  we 
have  their  old  heathen  poetry,  every 
line  of  which  throws  a  bright  light 
upon  some  quaint  usage  or  long-for- 
gotten superstition ;  we  have  their 
family  sagas,  which  cover  great  part 
of  the  period  in  question,  are  truer 
than  any  historian  from  livy  to 
Macaulay,  and  more  interesting  to 
boot  than  most  modem  novels,  pro- 
vided they  be  perused  reverently 
and  as  a  youth  should  hearken  to 
the  tale  of  a  respected  but  slightly 
havering  grandsire ;  and  when  these 
fail  us,  we  are  able  to  fall  back  upon 
some  excellent  chronicles,  and  a 
great  mass  of  nearly  contemporary 
and  singularly  graphic  legislation. 
We  propose,  then,  to  take  some 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  a  heathen  Northman,  and  to 
explain  some  of  the  institutions 
under  which  he  lived  and  of  the 
qualities  he  would  probably  pos- 
sess; and  then  to  show  what 
change  the  lapse  of  a  century  made 
in  them.  We  shall  find  many 
popular  vices  have  become  dis- 
credited in  the  interval,  and  that 
much  alteration  in  national  habits 
has  been  brought  about  Of  these 
changes  some  can  be  traced  to  in- 
temid  decay,  some  to  the  direct 
attacks  of  Christianity,  and  some 
to  a  change  of  circumstances,  by 
which  customs  once  pleasant  and 
profitable  ceased  to  offer  any  temp- 
tation. We  shall  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Icelanders,  who 
were  less  exposed  than  other  Scan- 
dinavians to  external  influences, 
and  concerning  whom  our  informa- 
tion ia  more  accurate ;  but  when 
looked  at  from  this  distance  of 
time,  the  differences  between  the 


various  communities  who  spoke 
the  Northern  tongue  become  micro- 
scopic, and  we  shall  not  therefore 
always  be  scrupulous  in  assigning 
minute  shades  of  character  to  their 
specific  owners. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Northman  we  are  obliged 
to  say  a  few  words  about  his  reli- 
gion ;  but,  in  so  doing,  shall  say  no 
more  about  his  mythology  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  throw  light 
upon  national  customs  and  f  eelines ; 
for  the  wars,  the  revels,  and  Qie 
twilight  of  the  gods  have  been  so 
fully  and  so  well  described  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  if  the  reader  descries 
afar  off  the  Midgard  Serpent  and 
the  Hall  of  Odin,  he  may  be  temp- 
ted to  turn  the  page  and  mutter, — 

"  Nota  magis  iraUi  domns  est  ana  qtiam 

mihiluona 
Martii,  et  (Eoliis  Ticinam  rupibus  antrum 

VulcanL" 

The  Northman  had  no  idea  of  a 
Creator,  of  an  omnipotent  personal 
Qod,  or  of  an  eternity  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  He  was  aware 
of  a  heaven  above,  and  of  a  hell 
beneath,  both  of  which  were  in- 
habited by  beings  who  had  been 
bom  and  should  one  day  die,  and 
who  meanwhile  were  engaged  in 
unceasing  strife;  the  dwellers  in 
heaven  seeking  to  preserve  the 
world  to  which  Ihey  had  given  form 
and  beauty,  and  the  powers  of  hell 
watching  their  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy it  In  this  struggle  man  could 
bear  a  part,  and  his  life  on  earth  was 
a  typeof  thefinal  battleand  a  prepar- 
ation for  it  The  daughters  of  Odin 
were  always  roaming  over  the  world 
in  search  of  men  who  had  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  sharing  their 
father's  fate ;  and  reckless  daring 
was  the  first  qualification  for  the 
man  who  must  one  day  encounter 
the  serpent  and  the  wolf  in  a  hope- 
less conflict  No  energy  on  the 
part  of  god  or  man  could  avert  this 
consummation;  for  dimly  visible  in 
the  background  were  other  powers 
mightier  than  those  of  heaven  and 
heu,  who  had  ordained  the  end  of 
this  world  and  the  birth  of  a  better. 
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These  dread  beings,  whom  the 
NoTthmen  called  Noms,  were  in- 
capable of  pity  or  anger,  and  conld 
not  be  moved  by  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice, or  irritated  by  crime ;  for  they 
had  already  ordained  all  that  was 
to  happen  to  the  end  of  time.  No- 
thing was  too  vast  for  their  care, 
and  the  most  trivial  incidents  were 
roled  by  them.  "  I  warned  you," 
Bays  Gudrun  to  her  brothers  when 
they  have  fallen  into  the  snare; 
*'but  no  man  can  strive  against 
his  doom."*  This  conviction  that 
all  things  were  unchangeably  fore- 
ordained, gave  rise  to  the  same  un- 
thinking fearlessness  as  that  by 
which  the  Mohammedan  fatalists 
were  distinguished;  and  the  inevi- 
table nature  of  man's  doom  was  con- 
stantly urged  as  a  reason  for  meet- 
ing danger  with  a  dauntless  front 
I*  Each  man's  day  is  appointed  him ; 
it  is  better  to  die  now  with  honour 
than  to  live  on  in  shame." 

The  Northman's  training  for  the 
battle  of  life  began  early ;  the  child 
of  nine  years  old  could  sometimes 
boast  of  a  murder  for  every  year  of 
his  life;  the  illegitimate  boy  of 
twelve  was  adopted  into  the  dan 
for  stabbing  his  father's  enemy ;  and 
the  child  of  five  was  shunned  by  his 
playmates  because  he  had  never 
shed  blood.  When  they  came  into 
battle,  the  sight  of  carnage  filled 
them  with  the  ungovernable  ferocity 
of  wild  beasts ;  they  delighted  in 
being  covered  with  blood  from 
head  to  foot,  and  in  their  wild,  ex- 
citement threw  aside  their  weapons 
and  fixed  their  teeth  in  the  enemy's 
throat.  When  the  fight  was  over, 
the  prisoners  were  generally  re- 
served till  next  day,  while  the  con- 
queror was  weighing  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  many  kinds  of 
torture  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
He  had  his  choice  between  scalping 


them  and  pouring  pitch  over  their 
wounds,  twisting  their  bowels  round 
a  pillar,  carving  their  backs  into  the 
grisly  likeness  of  a  spread  eagle,  or 
skinning  them  alive.  The  last  de- 
vice had  grown  into  disfavour,  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  the  victim 
bled  to  death  very  rapidly,  so  they 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  flogging  the 
skin  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  with  small  sticbs,  and  this 
improvement  was  found  to  work 
admirably. 

The  l^e  and  religion  of  the 
Northern  warrior  was  a  training  to 
endure  defeat  as  well  as  to  share  in 
the  combat.  The  gods,  his  protec* 
tors,  are  doomed  to  be  vanquished ; 
and  from  his  infancy  he  has  heard 
of  kinsmen  who  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  a  stranger.  He  may  him- 
self beat  off  many  an  attack,  but 
must  expect  to  meet  a  mightier  at 
last ;  and  it  is  better  to  die  by  the 
brave  man's  sword  than  to  be  the 
victim  of  Age,  the  terrible  hag  who 
brought  Thor  himself  to  his  knee. 
All  ue  tortures  he  inflicted  upon 
his  prisoners  he  expected  would  one 
day  be  inflicted  on  himself,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  undergo  them  with 
the  unflinching  calmness  which  we 
now  consider  belongs  rather  to  wo* 
men  and  savages  than  to  the  civi- 
lised warrior.  He  was  expected  to 
laugh  while  thc^  tore  out  his  heart, 
and  to  sing  hu  deathnsong  while 
serpents  were  gnawing  him.  So 
highly  esteemed  was  this  ability  to 
face  and  endure  the  inevitable,  that 
in  a  singular  Christian  legend,  where 
the  heroes  of  old  are  represented 
undergoing  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  while  less  renowned  cham- 
pions disquiet  the  fiends  with  their 
howling,  Sigurd  alone,  the  greatest 
hero  of  Northern  story,  neither 
groans  nor  speaks.  His  whole  life 
was  a  training  for  this  last  hour  of 


•  They  carried  their  ideas  of  a  controlling  fate  into  queer  little  particnlars,  which, 
however,  we  find  set  forth  in  all  seriousness.  Two  warriors  were  wrestling  for  life 
and  death  in  deep  water,  ''and  the  strength  of  Thormod  beg^an  to  fail  him,  but 
inasmuch  as  his  hour  was  not  yet  come,  the  waistband  of  his  foe  broke  at  that 
instant  and  his  breeches  fell  about  his  heels,  and  he  could  swim  no  more,  but  sank 
and  drank  an  unspeakable  quantity  of  water;  and  so  he  died," 
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trial,  and  it  was  a  shamefol  thing 
at  any  time  to  show  any  sign  of 
feeling  pain  or  privation.  ^  Listen 
to  those  fellows  squealing  under  the 
knife  of  the  leech/'  said  a  soldier 
who  passed  the  hospital ;  "  it  is  no 
wonder  thev  could  not  face  our 
swords."  Another  wounded  man 
behaved  on  the  same  occasion  with 
more  propriety;  for  he  pulled  the 
iron  nom  his  breast  himself,  and, 
with  an  appropriate  verse,  held  it 
up  for  the  surgeon's  inspection.  It 
was  an  old  sea-rover's  rule  that  no 
man  must  speak  of  his  wound  till 
next  day;  and  Uiere  are  many  cu- 
rious instance!^  in  which  it  was 
complied  with.  *'  Why  do  you  eat 
nothing  but  curds  t "  said  a  host  to 
his  visitor,  "  you  must  have  got 
something  in  your  mouth.  Ahl  I 
see— it  b  the  head  of  an  arrow 
through  your  jaw  1 " 

Only  those  warriors  would  be  al- 
lowed to  fight  beside  the  gods  who 
in  this  world  had  faithfully  dis- 
charged their  duties  towards  man- 
kind. Now  these  duties  were  very 
few,  and  were  strictly  limited  to  a 
narrow  circle;  for  man  owed  no- 
thing to  his  feUow-man  originally, 
but  a  variety  of  obligations  were 
graduaUy  laid  upon  him  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  These  were 
created  by  kindred,  friendship,  or 
express  compact;  and  all  the  duties 
which  had  devolved  upon  a  man 
through  any  of  these  channels,  he 
was  bound  to  perform  under  severe 
penalties  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
But  he  had  no  moral  rules  at  all 
which  bore  any  reference  to  men 
who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any 
of  these  ties.  We  will  now  describe 
more  fully  some  features  of  his 
moral  system. 

The  most  strongly  marked  char- 
acteristic of  the  Northman  was  his 
reverence  for  the  tie  of  blood.  Eadi 
clan  was  a  little  army  in  an  enemy's 
country;  all  around  were  rivals  who 
were  only  kept  at  bay  by  a  continual 
display  of  watchfulness  and  power. 
There  was  no  public  authority  to 
suppress  violence  or  redress  inju- 
ries ;  for  although  there  was  no  lack 


of  courts,  lawyers,  and  l^al  formal- 
ities, it  was  well  understood  that 
no  individual  could  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  appeal  to  them  unless  he 
had  previouBl  V  secured  the  support 
of  a  powerful  clan.  Consequently 
every  man  felt  he  was  bound  to 
back  his  clan,  right  or  wrong,  to  the 
very  utmost,  and  the  duties  of  daas- 
men  towards  each  other  were  held  to 
be  absolutely  unbounded.  The  chief 
duty  everybody  ow6d  to  his  kinsman 
was  to  share  in  his  quarrels ;  and 
in  an  age  when  .no  (binking-bout, 
horse-fight,  or  shinty-match,  ended 
without  bloodshed,  a  member  of  a 
large  family  was  always  at  feud 
with  somebody.  If  his  kinsman 
had  been  killed  or  hurt,  he  was 
bound  to  exact  the  customary  blood- 
money,  and  was  entitled  to  share 
in  it ;  and  if  the  money  was  not 
forthcoming,  he  was  bound  to  make 
reprisab  by  putting  to  death  the 
first  member  of  the  offending  dan 
who  came  in  his  way,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  peaceable 
character  or  friendly  disposition  of 
the  victim ;  for  in  the  eye  of  cus- 
tom the  family  was  a  unit — an  in- 
divisible atom — each  member  of 
which  was  responsible  for  eveiy 
other.  If  this  satisfaction  were  not 
obtained,  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily was  disgraced  for  generations. 
No  lapse  of  time  could  heal  the 
wound;  the  unborn  infant  was 
bound  to  avenge  his  father,  so  that 
to  spare  the  cfa]|d  of  your  enemy 
was  the  act  of  a  madman.  "  Spare 
not  the  child,"  says  the  Valkyrie  to 
Sigurd,  ''whose  brother  or  father 
thou  hast  slain ;  the  lad  is  a  wolf's 
cub,  whom  no  gold  can  tame." 
And  when  afterwards  she  became 
a  mortal  woman,  and  was  wronged 
by  him,  she  urged  his  friends  to 
murder  him,  and  to  slay  also  the 
whelp  his  son.  Odin  himself  bids 
his  hearer  beware  of  his  brothei^s 
murderer;  and  the  counsels  of  tbe 
Edda  were  carefully  obeyed  by  the 
Northmen.  It  was  not  necessaiy 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  spot;  the 
old  warriors  prided  themselves  on 
being  able  to  conceal  their  anger :-« 
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"  Boon  eomes  a  thrall's  TengMnce, 
Nerar  oomea  a  ooward'a.*' 

If  a  man  oommitted  some  inf  amoos 
crime,  his  family  shared  in  the  dis- 
grace; and  when  Christianity  was 
despised  as  a  womanish  supersti-- 
tion,  the  cousin  of  a  recent  convert 
might  recover  heavy  damages  from 
him  to  make  amends  for  the  shame 
brought  upon  himself. 

Although  even  distant  relations 
were  dis^aoed  who  allowed  their 
kinsmen  to  soffer  wrong,  still  quiet 
unenterprising  men  were  ,  always 
anxious  to  avoid  feuds  in  which 
they  felt  no  personal  interest,  and, 
with  a  little  of  our  own  feeling  to- 
wards poor  relations,  were  very 
ready  to  find  out  that  their  op- 
pressed kinsman  was  in  the  wrong, 
or  that  the  tyrant  was  too  strong 
to  be  meddled  with.  It  was  a  sad 
thing  to  be  a  childless  old  man; 
and  there  are  many  stories,  which 
have  still  a  pathetic  interest,  of 
old  sea-rovers  whose  strength  has 
failed  them,  and  whose  neigh- 
bours plunder  field  after  field, 
and  offer  to  settle  the  matter  by 
duel.  In  all  such  cases  it  was  use- 
less to  appeal  for  help  to  strangers. 
''I  do  not  know  what  you  have 
done  for  me  that  I  should  put  my- 
self out  of  the  way  for  you,"  was 
always  thought  a  sufficient  and  a 
creditable  answer;  and  if  a  chief- 
tain would  occasionally  interfere  to 
see  justice  done,  it  would  be  to 

E lease  some  wandering  younger 
rother  who  haol  picked  up  Quiz- 
otic  notions  in  foreign  parts,  or 
because  the  offender  had  caused  a 
public  scandal  by  forswearing  him- 
self. Children,  therefore,  were  the 
choicest  favour  of  heaven,  and  men 
sought  to  obtain  them  for  them- 
selves by  spells,  and  by  the  same 
means  to  deprive  their  enemies  of 
this  blessing  and  weapon — a  direc- 
tion which  the  spite  of  a  witch  gen- 
erally took. 

But  miserable  as  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  childless  hearth,  the 
new-bom  infant  was  not  alwavs 
welcomed  as  an  addition  to  the 
riches  and  strength  of  their  family. 


On  the  contrary,  whenever  a  child 
made  its  appearance,  it  was  for  the 
head  of  the  family  to  determine 
whether  the  stranger  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  federation,  or  shoidd 
at  once  be  put  to  deatL  If  he  had 
any  reason  to  suppose  the  new 
comer  would  be  no  prop  to  his  de- 
clining years,  but  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  family  interests,  or  bur- 
densome to  its  resources,  the  father 
was  fully  authorised  by  law  and 
usage  to  put  it  out  of  the  way. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  decide  at 
once;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  ndsed 
it  from  the  ground,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  the  solemn  rite  of  heathen 
baptbm,  the  infant  became  one  of. 
the  brotherhood, — its  Hfe  was  no 
longer  at  the  father's  disposal,  but 
was  hedged  about  with  legal  penal- 
ties and  family  feuds.  The  very 
closeness  of  the  tie  of  blood  made 
a  family  hesitate  before  they  allow- 
ed themselves  to  be  entangled  in 
it,  for  no  member  could  ever  be 
expelled  or  abandoned  Whatever 
his  crimes  or  his  necessities,  he 
must  be  supported  against  the  dear- 
est friends,  and  under  the  most 
cruel  difficulties;  and  as  aU  Scan- 
dinavil^  and  particularly  Iceland, 
was  miserably  poor,  and  afflicted 
with  constantiy-recurring  famines, 
a  family  could  very  easily  become 
too  numerous  for  its  resources;  and, 
in  fact,  a  large  family  was  com- 
monly esteemed  a  luxury,  or,  moro 
properly,  a  deferred  investment,  for 
the  most  part  beyond  the  means  of 
a  struggling  man.  Again,  if  the 
father  had  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  child  would  be  no  comfort 
to  him  in  his  old  age,  he  had  no 
scruple  in  destroying  it  "  Throw 
the  baby  away,"  said  Asbiom  to 
his  wife,  when  he  came  home  and 
found  his  daughter  married  to  a 
man  he  despised;  **  I  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  roaring  any  more 
girls  for  you  to  waste."  Or  some- 
times he  would  have  a  fearful 
vision,  which  a  wise  woman  would 
interpret  to  foreshadow  the  down- 
fall of  his  house,  which  the  child 
yet  unborn  should  bring  about ;  and 
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then,  like  Thurstane,  the  father  of 
Helga  the  Fair,  would  idly  hope  to 
thwart  the  Noma  by  ordering  the 
immediate  death  of  the  infant 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  the 
child  should  die,  it  was  handed 
over  to  a  thrall  to  put  out  of  the 
way,  for  the  slaughter  of  an  infant 
was  no  work  for  a  gentleman.  The 
manner  varied  from  time  to  time, 
and  was  originally  very  rough  and 
speedy.  There  is  a  gruesome  story 
of  one  of  the  first  colonists  of  Ice- 
land, who  could  hardly  have  been 
a  needy  man,  but  who  bade  a  thrall 
take  the  child  and  bury  it :  so  he 
laid  it  on  the  ground  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  family,  while  he  whet- 
ted his  spade ;  when  lo  1  the  child 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  chanted — 

"  Raise  me  from  the  mould. 
Take  me  to  my  mother : 
The  beet  bed  for  the  babe 
Is  the  bosom  of  its  father." 

The  appalled  spectators  rescued  the 
young  bard,  and  he  lived  to  be  a 
great  man.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  continually -growing 
feeling  that  the  child  should  be 
allowed  a  chance  for  his  life ;  and 
in  late  years  the  usual  practice  was 
to  leave  it  in  the  snow  or  in  a 
crevice  in  the  lava.  This  was  done 
as  tenderly  as  the  cruel  circum- 
stances would  pennit  A  place  was 
chosen  sheltered  from  the  wind ;  a 
piece  of  meat  was  put  in  its  mouth, 
to  give  it  as  long  a  chance  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  soft-hearted  thrall 
would  leave  it  near  a  footpath,  in 
the  hope  that  a  pitiful  passer-by 
might  dare  to  have  compassion  on 
it ;  or  sometimes  he  would  be 
moved  by  the  mother's  entreaties 
to  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of 
some  trusty  friend :  but  this  he 
would  do  very  secretly ;  for  if  the 
deed  was  discovered,  Iceland  was 
no  home  for  him.  For  when  the 
father  decrees  his  infant's  death, 
he  means  his  orders  to  be  carried 
out ;  and  as  Thurstane  said,  in 
answer  to  his  wife's  expostulations, 
"  You  must  know  by  this  time  that 
it  is  unlucky  to  disobey  me."    If 


the  child  were  saved  by  chance  or 
design,  he  was  no  member  of  hia 
fs^er^s  family,  took  no  share  in 
the  family  inheritance,  paid  no 
part  of  the  blood-money  which  the 
•relatives  must  subscribe  to  atone 
for  a  life  taken  by  one  of  the 
family,  but  was  held  little  better 
than  a  '*  comer  child,"  for  whose 
mother's  hand  no  price  was  paid. 
It  needed  rare  merit  or  distinguish- 
ed services  to  procure  admission 
into  the  family  circle  for  the  child 
once  doomed  to  die;  for,  by  the 
act  of  devotion,  the  victim  had  be- 
come the  property  of  the  powers 
of  evil,  and  was  ever  afterwards 
apt  to  fall  into  strange  frenziesi 
and,  as  some  thought,  was  at  times 
unable  to  retain  even  the  outward 
form  of  man,  but  was  doomed  at 
certain  regular  intervals  to  adopt 
the  body  and  life  of  a  beast  of 
prey. 

If  a  man*s  poverty  obliged  him 
to  destroy  his  child,  he  was  not 
held  to  have  done  anything  either 
wrong  or  unusual ;  indeed  he  was 
bound,  as  a  good  clansman,  to  sac- 
rifice his  personal  feelings  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  family ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  this  necessity, 
the  act  was  very  discreditable  to 
the  whole  relationship. 

The  tie  of  blood  was  far  stronger 
than  any  other  bond  which  the 
Northman  could  form;  and  when 
men  set  these  duties  at  nought,  the 
fiery  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand. 
The  sanctity  attached  to  them  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  slack  rev- 
erence commanded  by  the  mar- 
riage-tie, which  was  lightly  twined 
and  lightly  broken.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  almost  superstitious  respect 
paid  to  women,  they  were  regarded 
as  the  property  of  their  male  rela^ 
tions,  who  disposed  of  them  in  as 
absolute  and  sometimes  as  hurried 
a  manner  as  any  other  chattel  In 
form  and  in  reidity  marriage  was  a 
bargain  in  which  the  suitor  pur- 
chased from  the  lady's  family  a 
more  or  less  valuable  commodi^. 
It  was  necessary  that  certain  solemn 
words  should  be  employed,  but  the 
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essential  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
the  payment  of  the  money,  without 
which  the  children  of  the  union 
were  illegitimate.  It  was  not  usual 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  lady's 
wishes ;  and  when  occasionally  the 
father  said  he  would  see  what  his 
daughter  thought  of  it,  the  suitor 
at  once  suspected  he  was  being 
trifled  with,  and  threatened  a  feu<L 
Of  course  love-matches  did  some- 
times occur  then  as  at  all  other 
times,  and  there  were  even  one  or 
two  instances  of  a  headstrong  wo- 
man declaring  she  would  marry 
whom  she  pleased,  and  being  al- 
lowed by  a  weak  father  to  have  her 
own  way.  The  husband  was  abso- 
lute master  of  the  household,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  enforce  his  or- 
ders by  blows.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  a  saucy  or  sulky 
wife  to  have  her  ears  publicly 
boxed ;  this,  in  fact,  was  quite  the 
ordinary  sequel  to  a  discussion  be- 
tween hasband  and  wife.  An  old 
sea-rover  married  a  young  wife  who 
could  not  endure  him,  and  would 
do  nothing  to  make  his  home 
agreeable.  One  day  they  were  in 
the  farmyard,  and  saw  the  cock 
give  the  hen  a  very  sound  thrash- 
ing. *'  Do  you  see  that  ?"  said  the 
old  gentleman.  "What  of  itl" 
answered  the  lady.  "What  hap- 
-pena  to  one  may  happen  to  an- 
other," replied  he,  quoting  an  old 
proverb.  The  caution  was  suffi- 
cient, and  they  became  a  very  af- 
fectionate couple.  But  an  ill-used 
wife  had  a  remedy  ready  to  her 
hands,  for  the  union  was  dissolved 
almost  at  pleasure  by  either  party 
the  chief  difficulty  being  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  returning  the  pre- 
sents on  both  sides.  A  frequent 
cause  of  conjugal  bickering  was  a 
feud  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife's  relations ;    and  when  this 


conflict  of  duty  arose,  she  invaria- 
bly sided  with  her  own  family. 
One  lady,  whose  husband  had  been 
compassing  the  death  of  her  bro- 
ther, stabbed  the  accomplice  who 
came  ezultingly  to  announce  the 
success  of  the  plot ;  and  when  her 
angry  lord  boxed  her  ears,  she  got 
a  divorce,  took  away  all  the  pro- 
perty she  had  brought  into  the 
family,  and  left  her  impoverished 
husband  saddled  with  a  liability  to 
pay  heavy  damages  for  the  wound 
she  had  given  his  guest.  "  If  my 
nephew  come  to  harm  to-day,  it  is 
all  over  between  you  and  me,"  said 
a  lady  to  her  husband,  who  was 
letting  her  relation  get  into  mis- 
chief. We  doubt  if  an  instance  of 
a  wife  taking  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band against  her  family  is  to  be 
found  in  Northern  literature.  The 
famous  instance  to  the  contrary, 
which  will  occur  to  every  reader  of 
"  quaint  and  curious  volumes  of  for- 
gotten lore,"  where  the  treacherous 
Krimild  lures  her  brothers  to  de- 
struction to  avenge  her  husband's 
murder,  is  a  Qerman  fable,  which 
crept  northwards  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  tie  of  blood  had  lost  its 
force,  and  brothers  could  be  named 
who  had  taken  their  brothers 
lives.* 

From  the  looseness  of  the  tie  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  it  followed, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  that  breaches 
of  conjugal  fidelity  were  common, 
and  lightly  regarded.  There  was  a 
place  of  torment  for  such  offenders 
hereafter;  but  the  offence  was  com- 
mon throughout  the  North,  and 
was  seldom  very  keenly  resented. 
"  What  are  you  so  sulky  about  1 " 
said  a  guilty  wife  to  her  husband  ; 
"  let  bygones  be  bygones,  or  I  shall 
go  home  to-morrow  and  take  all  my 
things  with  me :"  upon  which  he 
pressed  her  to  stay.    The  husband. 


*  There  is  a  curioas  and  true  anecdote  abont  the  legend  of  Krimild,  which 
incidentally  shows  the  Northern  feelin^^  about  oaths  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
When  Knut  Lavard  was  being  enticed  into  the  wood  where  his  brother  lay  in  wait 
to  murder  him,  his  guide,  who  had  sworn  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  was  seized 
with  remorse,  and  sang  the  lay  of  Krimild  to  warn  the  yictim  ;  but  the  German 
legend  was  little  known,  and  the  caution  was  in  rain. 
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indeed,  was  rarely  in  a  portion  to 
judge  hia  wife'a  ahortcominga  ae- 
verely,  for  it  waa  quite  in  the  nanal 
oooFse  of  thinga  for  him  to  have  a 
nnmber  of  inferior  f avooiitea ;  and 
there  ia  mach  coriona  learning  in 
the  lawa  and  aagaa  of  the  period, 
concerning  the  offapring  of  theae 
irregolar  nniona,  and  tiieir  ahare  in 
the  family  bnrdena  and  heritage. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tie  of 
blood  waa  the  obligation  of  an  oath; 
and  conatdering  the  way  in  which 
morality  waa  then  looked  upon, 
thia  feeling  waa  of  the  hisheat 
▼alne.  Oar  modem  Tirtuea  of  jna- 
ticcy  charity,  mercy,  and  temperance, 
were  acaroely  admitted  to  oe  anch 
qnalitiea  aa  be^me  a  gentleman, 
and  certainly  Uiey  were  not  dutiea 
which  any  man  coold  reaaonably 
expect  from  his  neighboor.  If,  how- 
ever, a  man  could  by  any  means  be 
induced  to  promise  orderly  behar 
vionr,  the  case  waa  entirely  altered : 
a  new  duty  had  arisen,  and  gods 
and  men  woold  see  it  waa  dis- 
chaiged.  Murder,  robbery,  and  re- 
venge, if  confined  to  outaidera, 
neiUier  offended  the  goda  nor 
shocked  society ;  but  peijnry  waa  a 
fearful  crime,  which  brought  bad 
luck  in  this  life,  and  after  death 
waa  punished  by  torments  which 
should  outlast  earth  and  heaven. 
^  If  this  man  come  to  good,  I  can 
forecast  no  man's  fortune,"  said 
Guest  the  Second-sighted,  when  a 
hardy  villain  who  had  sworn  to 
amend  his  ways  violated  three  oatha 
by  striking  his  imured  antagonist 
in  open  court  To  take  such  an 
oath  gratuitously  was  held  very 
rash  conduct :  and  one  Hallstane, 
who  swore  to  give  judgment  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  was  thought 
to  have  placed  himself  at  singiuar 
disadvantage  :  for  he  had  got  into 
a  moral  trap,  like  that  in  wMch  the 
Elfin  Queen  vainly  sought  to  catch 
the  waiy  Thomas  of  Erdldoune 
when  she  offered  him  the  gift  of 
the  ''  tongue  that  would  never  lie." 
Accordingly,  the  fullest  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  oath  once 
pledged,  and   even    the   duty  of 


avenging  a  murdered  kinsman 
jfielded  to  the  necessity  of  redeem- 
ing it  An  old  Norseman,  one  of 
whose  sons  had  been  killed  by  a 
ndghbour,  drew  his  aword  upon 
tiie  rest  of  his  children  to  protect 
the  murderer,  to  whom  he  had  long 
before  made  a  vow  of  friendship. 

But  oaths  were  not  used  exdua- 
ively  in  tiie  cause  of  virtue  and 
order.  Whatever  a  man  swore  to 
do,  were  it  good  or  ill,  he  waa 
bound  to  canv  out;  far  it  vras  not 
only  criminal  but  unlucky  to  leave 
a  vow  unfulfilled.  These  vows  were 
often  made  in  haste,  very  commonly 
when  the  makers  were  exceedingly 
drunk,  and  were  heartily  repented 
of  in  the  morning,  when  it  waa  im- 
possible to  draw  bacL  On  aolemn 
Yule  evenings,  it  waa  the  uaual 
custom  for  each  reveller  to  rise  in 
order  and  to  bind  himself  to  some 
desperate  achievement;  each  suc- 
ceeding guest  endeavouring  to  out- 
do his  predecessors.  It  was  on 
such  an  occasion  that  Hallstane 
made  the  desperate  vow  of  justice 
to  which  we  have  above  referred  ; 
the  preposteroua  folly  of  which 
shocked  even  the  intoxicated  by- 
standers. 

The  man  who  swore  an  oath  was 
bound  to  perform  it  to  the  very 
letter,  but  no  further.  He  was  no 
more  bound  to  pay  regard  to  ita 
spirit  than  ia  any  modem  diploma- 
tist :  it  was  the  business  of  the 
other  side  to  take  care  that  the 
words  covered  all  cases  that  could 
possibly  arise.  To  draw  an  oath 
which  should  seemingly  meet  the 
point,  but  which  really  did  not  in- 
clude the  disputed  question,  waa  no 
knavery,  but  commendable  smart- 
ness. One  man  puiged  himself  by 
oath  of  a  charge  of  murder,  and 
the  words  seemed  satisfactory ;  but 
he  had  neatly  inserted  a  negative 
particle  which  had  two  meanings. 
He  was  so  proud  of  his  ingenuity 
that  he  could  not  forbear  boasting 
of  it  in  his  cups,  and  got  into  much 
trouble ;  but  nobody  thought  of 
blaming  the  device. 

The  most  solemn  oath  was  that 
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'which  sanctioned  the  relationship 
of  foster-hrotherhood ;  a  union  so 
intimate  as  to  be  by  many  thought 
paramount  to  all  other  ties.  Lok, 
inrho  brought  evil  into  the  world, 
and  murdered  Bald,  the  favonrite 
son  of  Odin,  was  not  afraid  to 
enter  the  hall  where  the  gods  were 
feasting,  and  to  boast  of  his  crimes ; 
for  he  had  been  Odin's  foster-bro- 
ther of  yore,  and  his  life  was  sacred. 
Bat  tremendous  as  was  this  oath, 
men  who  shrank  from  breaking  it 
sometimes  attempted  to  evade  it 
When  the  sons  of  Giuki  became 
jealous  of  their  great  foster-brother 
Sigurd,  they  felt  it  was  impossible 
to  toudi  him  themselves,  but  uiged 
their  younger  brother,  who  had 
taken  no  vows,  to  do  the  deed. 

The  warmest  friendships  were 
usually  riveted  with  an  oath ;  but 
often,  without  any  formal  pledge, 
the  mere  interchange  of  good  offices 
created  a  binding  obligation  which 
the  genial  Northern  nature  delight- 
ed to  .acknowledge.  All  the  great 
heroes  had  their  bosom  friends,  and 
are  described  as  warm  friends  and 
bitter  haters.  Men  were  cautioned 
never  to  lose  sight,  of  those  they 
loved,  and  to  stick  by  them  on  au 
occasions.  **  No  way  is  long  which 
leads  to  the  house  of  a  friend,"  says 
Odin ;  and  again — 

"  If  thou  liave  a  friend, 
Be  a  friend  to  him, 
And  to  him  whom  he  holdeth  dear ; 
If  a  hater  thou  have. 
Of  his  house  beware. 
Nor  be  friend  to  thy  foeman's  friend." 

Every  favour  or  kindness  receiv- 
ed called  for  a  return,  and  the 
Northman  was  little  apt  to  waste 
good  offices  u^on  such  as  seemed 
unable  to  requite  them.  The  man 
who  accepted  a  present  became 
bound  to  repay  it  in  such  shape  as 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  giver ; 
and  when  a  man  got  into  trouble 
he  frequently  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tricate himself  by  prevailing  upon 
an  influential  neighbour  to  accept 
some  gift  from  him.  Prudent  men 
were  on  their  guard  against  this 
devioCy  and  only  the  young  and  un- 


wary took  the  gold-handled  axes 
or  costly  horses  which  strangers  of 
doubtful  antecedents  were  fJways 
eager  to  force  upon  them.  One  of 
the  chief  duties  a  man  owed  to  his 
relations  and  friends  was  ungrudg- 
ing hospitality.  They  were  all 
wdcome  to  come  with  their  slaves 
and  horses  and  stay  for  weeks,  and 
all  expected  to  receive  presents 
when  they  went  away.  If  the  host 
seemed  to  dislike  the  outlay  he 
proved  himself  no  gentleman,  and 
gave  deadly  offence  to  his  visitors, 
who  cursed  him  and  gave  him 
filthy  nicknames  ;  but  this,  like  all 
other  duties,  did  not  concern  the 
outside  world.  The  benighted  tra- 
veller in  Norway  and  Iceland  who 
sighted  a  distant  house,  was  fain 
to  reconnoitre  carefully  before  he 
begged  for  quarters.  Odin  himself 
says: — 

"  Go  not  in 
Until  every  gate 

Thou  hast  watched  with  a  wary  eye. 
For  fear  thou  mayst  find 
Thy  foes  within 
Banged  on  the  benches  around.*' 

If  it  looked  tolerably  safe  he 
knocked,  and  mutual  challenges 
were  exchanged  as  at  the  door  of 
a  fortress.  If  the  master  in  person 
invited  him  to  enter,  this  amount- 
ed to  a  pledge  of  safety  and  good 
treatment ;  but  otherwise  it  was  a 
rash  thing  to  beard  the  Douglas  in 
his  halL  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  unchivalrouB  reception  an 
unfriend  might  look  for  :  One 
stormy  winter  night  some  travel- 
lers lost  their,  way  on  the  hUls,  and 
at  last  found  themselves  close  to 
an  enemy's  house ;  after  some  hesi- 
tation they  knocked  and  asked  for 
quarters.  They  were  churlishly  told 
to  come  in  by  a  thrall,  for  the  mas- 
ter of  tiie  house  refused  to  ask 
them  in  personally.  Nobody  took 
any  notice  of  them  or  offered  them 
dry  clothes,  and  there  was  no  fire. 
Although  there  was  plenty  of  good 
cheer  in  the  house,  nothing  was  set 
before  them  but  cheese  and  curds. 
At  last  the  host  asked,  "  What  do 
you  caJl  this  sort  of  fare  in  your 
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country  1"  "Cheese  and  curds," 
answered  tliey.  **  I  call  it  f  oeman's 
welcome,"  said  he.  No  beds  were 
prepared  for  them,  and  by  morning 
many  were  frostbitten.  Next  day 
they  looked  out  at  the  weather. 
There  was  a  furious  storm,  which 
made  travelling  impossible,  but 
their  host  told  them  a  bold  fellow 
could  easily  find  his  way  to  the 
next  hamlet  The  result,  however, 
was,  that  they  paid  a  long  visit, 
and  parted  sworn  friends. 

No  man's  education  was  thought 
to  be  complete  until  he  had  spent 
some  years  in  foreign  travel,  and 
the  young  Icelander  soon  became 
weary  of  the  severe  and  monoton- 
ous toil  which  he  had  to  undeigo 
in  common  with  all  whom  choice 
or  necessity  had  brought  under  the 
shelter  of  his  father's  roof.  His 
own  country  was  to  him  a  sort  of 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  "force  a  barren  soil  for  scanty 
bread."  By  vigorous  and  unremit- 
ting labour  he  could  contrive  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together ;  but 
he  felt  that  to  spend  his  youth  at 
home  in  the  company  of  old  sailors 
whose  day  was  over,  and  of  slaves 
and  broken-down  gentlemen,  was 
"propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere 
causas ; "  all  that  made  life  worth 
having  was  to  be  got  in  the  far 
away  south  and  east,  whence  came 
the  wandering  traders  whose  tales 
enlivenkl  the  winter,  and  whose 
gifts  of  coloured  tapestry  clothed 
his  bare  walls.  His  father  was 
never  weary  of  telling  how  the 
gilded  battle-axe  which  hung  over 
his  bed  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Kako ; 
and  the  very  timbers  which  bore 
up  the  roof,  and  far  surpassed  any 
tree  his  own  poor  soil  could  boast, 
came  from  the  royal  forests  of 
Norway,  and  were  the  reward 
granted  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired 
to  the  lad's  grandfather  for  signal 
services  in*  the  crowning  fight  of 
Hafur^s  Firth,  While  the  un- 
travelled  youth  wore  grey  home- 
spun, and  worked  from  morning 
to  night  as  hard  as  any  of  his 
father^B   thralls — and   sometimes. 


when  hands  were  short,  had  to  do 
work  scarce  fit  for  a  gentleman — 
his  young  neighbours  wore  jewels 
and  scarlet  shirts,  such  as  the  island 
could  not  produce,  and  had  only 
to  superintend  the  labour  of  the 
English  slaves  whom  they  had 
brought  back.  It  was  not  mere 
love  of  gain  and  dislike  to  hard 
work  which  made  him  long  to 
leave  home ;  the  tales  of  his  travel- 
led friends  were  more  alluring  thaa 
their  riches.  The  Northmen  have 
always  been  convinced  that  home- 
keeping  youths  have  ever  homely 
wits,  and  the  num  who  had  been  long 
abroad  was  treated  with  marked 
and  generally  well-deserved  defer- 
ence. This  feeling  was  partly  the 
servility  always  shown  to  wealth ; 
and  we  see  sarcastic  allusions  to 
"those  people  who  were  nobodies 
when  they  went  abroad,  and  who 
now  ride  about  as  fine  as  a  lord  : " 
but  it  was  in  part  the  genuine 
respect  paid  to  superior  knowledge 
and  wider  ideas. 

Travel  with  Northmen  meant 
exactly  what  it  used  to  mean  with 
the  Swiss.  A  few  of  them  found 
peaceful  occupations  as  traders  and 
explorers :  the  bulk  of  the  emi- 
grants took  service  in  some  of 
the  numerous  armies  which  were 
in  perpetual  need  of  adventurous 
recruits,  or  went  freebooting  on 
their  own  account  Their  favour- 
ite services  were  the  standing 
army  with  which  the  Danes  kept 
down  our  own  forefathers,  and  the 
miscellaneous  host  of  wanderers 
which  formed  the  body-guard  of 
the  emperors  at  Constantinople. 
The  profession  of  freebooter,  wMch 
had  once  been  so  honourable  and 
gainful,  had,  towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  lost  much  of  its 
dignity  and  emoluments,  but  was 
still  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
though  hardly  respectable  calling ; 
but  in  the  exercise  of  it  the  rover 
had  to  beware  of  meddling  wiUi 
any  vessel  on  board  of  which  the 
Northern  tongue  was  spoken. 

The  hard  life  of  the  North  had 
made  the  Scandinavians  attach  sin- 
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gular  valne  to  industry.  No  man 
was  allowed  to  plead  high  birth, 
iKrealth,  or  incapacity,  as  an  excuse 
for  idleness.  The  lord  of  the  man- 
or, at  whose  summons  the  whole 
neighbourhood  must  mount  and 
ride,  and  who  was  not  only  land- 
lord but  also  priest  and  sheriff, 
had  to  work  with  his  hands  as 
Lard  as  any  of  his  thralls.  He 
had  not  to  do  exactly  the  same 
work,  for  many  kinds  of  employ- 
ment were  slavish,  and  it  was  even 
actionable  to  say  of  a  gentleman 
he  had  been  meddling  with  the 
pigs,  the  sheep,  or  the  calves ;  but 
he  had  to  know  the  points  of  every 
horse  on  the  estate,  to  handle  the 
oar,  the  axe,  and  the  saw.  Many 
a  house  stood  for  centuries  to  bear 
witness  to  the  skill  of  its  noble 
builder.  And  he  might  be  black- 
smith, shoemaker,  or  boat-builder. 
But  everybody  must  do  something, 
however  small  Ids  ability.  So  runs 
Odin's  precept : — 

"  Be  the  bandless  a  herdBmao, 
A  honeman  the  lame. 
Let  the  deaf  do  his  duty  in  fight" 

This  very  praiseworthy  feeling  had 
its  unamiable  side.  A  time  came 
when  the  bold  warrior,  the  skilful 
carpenter,  and  the  cunning  smith, 
could  no  longer  be  useful,  and 
blindness,  a  frequent  malady  in 
Iceland,  disabled  the  old  man  be- 
fore his  time.  Then  the  struggling 
family  felt  he  was  a  burden,  and, 
although  compelled  by  religion  and 
custom  to  give  him  a  home,  they 
were  at  no  pains  to  hide  from  him 
that  he  was  in  the  way.  His  chil- 
dren paid  no  respect  to  his  counsel, 
and  engaged  in  feuds  and  formed 
alliances  without  consulting  the 
head  of  the  family.  At  home  he 
was  treated  with  small  deference, 
and  the  very  women -servants  re- 
viled him  for  taking  up  too  much 
of  the  fire.  Then  the  neglected 
old  man  would  take  a  mean  revenge 
on  the  family,  and  would  hide  the 
treasures  he  had  won  in  his  old 
roving  days  in  some  crevasse  where 
his  sons  should  never  find  them. 

YOU  CV.^NO.  DCXLL 


When  he  grew  weary  of  his  dishon- 
oured age  he  had  but  one  credit- 
able course  open  to  him,  and  this 
was,  to  seek  otlt  some  steep  head- 
land, and  thence  to  leap  at  once  in- 
to the  presence  of  Odin,  whose  hall 
was  always  open  to  such  as  came 
by  this  honourable  road.  With  him, 
perhaps,  went  some  faithful  thrall, 
whom  he  rewarded  for  his  good 
service  by  allowing  him  to  attend 
him  into  Odin's  presence. 

But  not  every  old  warrior  had 
BO  glorious  and  peaceful  an  end. 
Many,  when  they  found  their 
strength  failing  them  and  their 
orders  set  at  nought,  gave  way  to 
gusts  of  impotent  rage,  and  were 
found  seated  lifeless  on  their  ac- 
customed bench ;  and  though  the 
body  had  no  mark  of  violence,  it  is 
darkly  hinted  that  death  had  been 
occasioned  by  some  mysterious  in- 
terposition of  the  powers  of  evil. 
This  was  esteemed  an  awful  end 
— none  durst  look  upon  the  dead 
man's  face  ;  but  the  heir  approach- 
ed him  warily  from  behind,  veiled 
his  head  to  thwart  the  evil  eye, 
and  bore  the  body  through  a  hole 
purposely  made  in  the  wall,  and 
then  performed  the  funeral  rites 
according  to  the  Valkyrian  injunc- 
tion : — 

"Counsel  the  ninth  : 

Give  the  corpse  his  due, 

If  thou  find  him  upon  the  field. 

Died  he  by  sickness, 

Or  died  he  by  sea, 

Or  slain  by  the  soldier's  sword. 

Heap  up  a  mound 

0*er  the  man  that  is  gone, 

And  wash  the  hands  and  the  he&d. 

lu  his  coffin  lay  bim, 

Well  combed  and  dried, 

And  say,  *  Be  thy  slumber  sound.* " 

But  over  such  a  corpse  the  kins- 
men piled  their  stones  and  mur- 
mured their  blessings  in  vain.  They 
knew  that  the  dead  who  had  lived 
an  evil  life  or  died  an  unholy  death 
could  not  rest  in  their  graves ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  long  winter  nights 
set  in,  they  listened  for  the  return 
of  the  troubled  spirit.  Terrible 
were  the  stories  that  were  afloat  of 
houses  made  uninhabitable,  and 
whole  valleys  disquieted,  by  these 
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snpernataral  visitors.  The  Northern 
ghost  was  not  the  impalpable  phan- 
tom of  modem  days,  who  can  barely 
be  discerned  by  the  bodily  eye,  and 
the  only  sign  of  whose  presence  is 
a  creeping  of  the  flesh  and  a  dim 
consciousness  that  something  wick- 
ed this  way  comes — bat  was  akin 
to  the  Scottish  goblin  whom  bold 
EliDg  Alexander  encountered,  no- 
thing daunted  by  the  wizard's 
warning — 

"  If  thy  heart  faU  thee  in  the  itrife, 
I  am  no  waziant  for  thy  life." 

Few  could  say  they  had  seen  him 
by  day,  but  many  had  found  on  the 
hills  the  mangled  bodies  of  shep- 
herds whom  he  had  strangled,  and 
had  heard  in  the  stormy  evenings 
his  step  approaching  the  house,  and 
a  knock  such  as  no  earthly  hand 
could  give.  Then  the  trembling 
thrall  who  opened  the  door  would  be- 
hold the  dead  man  standing  outside, 
and  rush  back  in  a  frenzy  shriek- 
ing that  the  dead  had  seized  him  ; 
the  story  always  goes  on,  ''and  at 
morning  he  died.''  Some  declared 
they  had  seen  the  ghost,  covered 
with  dust  of  the  srave,  and  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  men  he  had  slain, 
enter  the  house  which  had  been  his, 
and  sit  by  the  fire,  which  no  living 
man  then  dared  approach.  The 
only  remedy  was  for  some  reckless 
hero  to  grapple  with  the  goblin  as 
with  a  mortal  wrestler — to  over- 
power him  and  bum  his  body  to 
ashes.  Few  Icelandic  glens  were 
free  from  these  stories,  which  were 
devoutly  believed;  and  the  spot  by 
land  or  sea  where  the  ashes  were 
buried  was  for  centuries  unlucky 
to  shepherd  or  fisher.  Even  the 
dead  who  did  not  come  out  of  their 
graves  to  disturb  the  living  could 
easily  be  roused;  and  few  exploits 
gave  a  man  a  higher  reputation  for 
courage  than  a  descent  into  an  old 
hero's  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  the  sword  which  lay  be- 
side him. 

The  ghosts  of  the  departed  were 
not  the  only  pretematural  beings 
with  whom  the  Northmen  were  in 
frequent  conmiunion ;  for  land  and 


water  teemed  with  maliceful  gob- 
lins, of  whose  dangerous  freaks  the 
boldest  warriors  were  in  continual 
dread.  The  fisherman's  boat  was 
upset  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the 
demon  of  the  sea,  who  occasionally 
became  visible  in  the  likeness  of  a 
whale,  and  sometimes  took  her  own 
proper  shape  of  a  monstrous  woman. 
The  rope  by  which  the  gatherer  of 
sesrbirds'  eggs  was  suspended  over 
the  cliff  was  constantly  cut  by  the 
troll,  who  regarded  the  birds  as  his 
property:  and  many  fertile  glens 
were  known  to  remain  unoccupied 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country, 
for  they  were  jealously  guaided  by 
a  jotun,  from  whose  grasp  no  ex- 
plorer retumed  alive.  Against  these 
dangers  man  was  left  by  heaven  to 
straggle  unaided;  but  the  strong 
man  might  hope  to  be  able  by  the 
use  of  his  mortal  weapons  to  over- 
come these  half-spiritual  foes.  These 
beings,  however,  were  not  always 
hostile  :  most  great  men  had  a  fa- 
miliar demon,  whose  aid  it  was  not 
altogether  right  to  invoke,  but  of 
whom  they  spoke  quite  openly,  and 
who  had  usually  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  family  for  genera- 
tions. Other  spirits,  again,  these 
were  whose  aid  was  obtained  by 
spells  :  they  and  the  wizards  whom 
they  assisted  were  held  in  great  ter- 
ror. Long  after  this  time,  when 
the  religion  of  Odin  was  accounted 
devil-worship,  it  became  the  fashion 
to  speak  of  Odin  himself  sometimes 
as  a  wizard,  who  by  his  magical  arts 
could  work  strange  wonders ;  and  at 
other  times  as  a  fiend,  who  gave 
magicians  their  power.  But  while 
the  old  religion  was  in  force,  there 
was  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
wizard  and  the  devout  worshipper. 
The  former  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
enemies  of  heaven  in  order  to  in- 
jure mankind ;  and  Odin's  most  ear- 
nest caution  to  his  followers  runs 
thus : — 

"  Listen,  Loddfafuir— 
Listen  to  me : 

Happy  he  who  heedeth  my  words. 
Lie  not  down 
In  the  hip  of  a  witch. 
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For  thy  body  she  can  bind. 

So  mighty  her  magic. 

No  more  thou'lt  hear 

The  summons  of  Sovereign  or  Thing : 

Thoult  loathe  the  revel, 

And  leave  the  meal. 

And  dreary  will  be  thy  dreams." 

Again  the  Valkyrie  sings — 
"  Warning  the  fourth : 
Of  her  house  beware, 
Who  worketh  with  wicked  spells ; 
'Tis  better  to  travel 
Then  tarry  there, 
Be  the  darkness  never  so  deep." 

Odin  fortifies  bis  worshipper  with 
holy  counter-spells,  with  which  he 
may  meet  the  arts  of  the  magician, 
but  does  not  encourage  him  to  look 
for  much  direct  assistance  from 
heaven.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
careful  to  warn  him  that  he  may 
easily  offer  too  many  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  and  that  this  is  a  worse 
fault  than  the  opposite  extreme. 

There  was,  however,  one  price 
which  could  always  purchase  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  and  this  was 
a  human  sacrifice.  The  time  had 
been  when  no  great  festival  was 
duly  celebrated  without  this  rite, 
but  it  had  now  fallen  into  dis- 
favour, and  was  practised  for  the 
most  part  by  those  only  who  were 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  Their 
houses  were  shunned  by  the  re- 
spectable, yet  men  of  the  highest 
character  occasionally  revived  the 
institution  under  the  pressure  of 
overwhelming  disaster. 

The  character  of  the  Northmen, 
as  we  find  it  described  in  the 
sagas,  is  full  of  noble  and  valuable 
qualities ;  but  it  must  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  that  these  histories 
refer  merely  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  community,  and  only  to  the 
tolerably  successful  members  of 
that  limited  class.  Far  away  down 
below  the  level  of  the  aristocratic 
sagaman's  ken,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Northmen  of  the  day  were 
writhing  in  unregarded  misery. 
The  masses  who  were  beneath  the 
dignity  of  history  were  composed 
of  many  successive  layers,  only  two 
of  which  we  can  now  refer  to.  The 
first  consisted  of  a  number  of 
mined  gentlemen  of  broken  dans 


and  desperate  fortunes,  who  had 
committed  what  the  Northmen  con- 
sidered the  unpardonable  sin  of 
being  vanquished  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  of  ceasing  to  struggle 
against  the  stream.  These  social 
outlaws  had  formally  renounced 
their  clanship,  with  all  its  rights 
and  duties,  and  had  sold  them- 
selves for  shelter  and  bread  to  some 
great  man  who  stood  in  need  of 
adventurous  hangers-on  to  back 
him  in  his  feuds  and  execute  per- 
ilous schemes  of  violence.  They 
were  fit  for  little  else,  for  their 
laziness  was  proverbial ;  and  being 
without  prospects  in  life,  or  fami- 
lies to  be  responsible  for  their 
actions,  were  justly  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  class.  The  men  who 
had  thus  sold  their  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  were  heartily 
despised,  and  held  in  little  high- 
er esteem  than  the  thralls  them- 
selves. These  wretched  beings, 
mostly  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
descendants  mixed  up  with  the 
remnants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  were  in  such  a  state 
of  suffering  and  degradation  that, 
compared  with  them,  the  negroes 
of  the  Southern  States  might  have 
been  considered  a  happy  and  inde- 
pendent yeomanry  \  for  their  lives 
and  persons  were  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  body  of  men  accustomed 
to  think  lightly  of  suffering  in 
themselves  and  others,  and  not  re- 
sponsible to  any  authority  in  heav- 
en or  earth  for  the  use  they  made 
of  their  power.  If  ill  used  by  a 
stranger,  their  master  would  pro- 
bably insist  upon  compensation  for 
himself,  exactly  as  if  his  ox  had 
been  injured  ;  but  against  his  ever- 
present  master  neither  law,  custom, 
nor  religion  gave  the  thrall  any  pro- 
tection. He  was  simply  one  of 
the  cattle,  bound  to  serve  his  owner 
blindfold;  right  and  wrong  did 
not  exist  for  him,  and  after  his 
life  of  toil  was  over,  he  could  not 
enter  Odin's  paradise  unless  the 
rare  favour  wero  granted  him  of 
dying  with  his  loid.  His  master 
was  not  ashamed  to  mutilate  him 
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in  the  most  outrageous  manner, 
and  to  put  him  to  death  upon  the 
slightest  suspicion.    His  touch  was 
pollution  to  a  gentleman;  it  was 
disgraceful  to  be  helped  by  him  in 
battle ;  to  fall  by  his  hand  added 
another  pang  to  death;  and,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  myth,  it  was 
more  honourable  to  be  ruled  by  a 
dog  than  a  slaye.    His  body  might 
not  be  laid  beside  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, or  the   great    man's   ghost 
would  return  and  complain  of  the 
insult.    The  treatment  he  received 
produced  its  natural  fruits.    No 
master  ventured  to  lie  down  un- 
armed ;  his  rest  was  often  troubled 
by  the  guardian  spirits  of  his  house, 
who  came  to  warn  him  against  the 
vengeance  of  a  thrall ;  and  it  is  not 
without  pleasure  that  we  find  the 
warnings  were  in  vain.  The  coarse 
manners  and  filthy  habits  of  the 
thralls  are  visible  in  many  an  un- 
translatable anecdote,  and  in  the 
curious    warranties    of  soundness 
and  cleanliness  which  their  pur- 
chasers required  from  the  vendor. 
They  were  densely  stupid ;    and 
when  sent  on  an  errand  of  life  and 
death,  would  go  quietly  to  bed, 
and   give   their   message  in   the 
morning.    If  employed  to  fight  in 
their  masters'  quarrels,  they  would 
go  raving  mad  with  terror,  and 
fling  themselves  over  cliffs  and  ra- 
vines.   When  threatened  with  tor- 
ture, they  could  not  face  it  like  a 
soldier,  but  screamed  at  the  touch 
of  the  knife.     Unaccustomed  to 
kindness,  they  were    thrown    off 
their  balance  by  it,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  betrayed  their  indul- 
gent master.     Thus  runs  Odin's 
summary  of  all  that  is  most  un- 
trustworthy in  creation : — 

"  Pirst^nigbt'a  frost, 
Folded  serpent, 
Woman's  whisper, 
Broken  weapon, 
Prince's  promise. 
Playful  bear. 
Calf  that  sickena, 
Slave  that*s  pampered. 
Fallen  foeman, 
Fawning  witch-wife, 
Howling  hound,  and 
Weeping  harlot;" 


and  the  most  common  proverb  in 
the  North  was,  "Make  no  friend 
of  thy  thrall." 

They  were  sunk  so  far  beneath 
the  level  of  humanity  that  no  gen- 
tleman who  respected  himself  would 
harm  his  enemy's  thralls  any  more 
than  he  would  his  oxen.  A  travel- 
ler, attended  by  his  thralls,  and 
encumbered  with  a  train  of  baggage- 
horses,  was  riding  over  a  bog  hoUy 
pursued  by  the  deadly  enemy  of 
his  house  :  "  Bide  you  on,  master," 
said  a  thrall,  "  we  shall  be  all  safe ; 
he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
touch  us  if  yon  are  out  of  the  way." 
It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  we  hear 
of  some  kind  masters  who  were 
gratefully  served  by  brave  and  in- 
telligent thralls ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  relation  between  master  and 
slave  was  one  of  bitter  hostility, 
which  was  not  softened  but  aggra- 
vated by  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
time,  and  by  the  mythic  legends  of 
the  Edda,  where  the  genealogy  of 
the  thrall  is  traced  through  a  long 
line  of  degraded  ancestors. 

We  will  now  pass  over  the  space 
of  a  century,  from  the  time  when 
Olaf  imposed  the  Faith  upon  the 
reluctant  Northmen  by  the  terrors 
of  fire,  sword,  and  famine,  and  will 
examine  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  interval.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  plan  to  describe  doc- 
trines or  devotional  feelings,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  habits 
of  daily  life.  In  this  comparison 
the  Christian  is  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage;  for  it  is  impossible 
by  any  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
bring  before  the  mind's  eye  a  por- 
trait of  the  Northmen  of  the  twelfth 
century  which  shall  not  seem  faint, 
sketchy,  and  colourless  when  con- 
trasted with  the  picturesque  old 
heathen  who  speaks  and  lives  in 
the  sagaman's  tale.  We  no  longer 
draw  our  information  from  a  host 
of  family  records  full  of  details  of 
strange  customs  and  traits  of  indi- 
vidual character ;  for  most  of  the 
biographies  which  give  such  value 
and  interest  to  Northern  literature 
refer  to  an  earlier  time,  and  our 
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chief  antborities  now  are  the  more 
ambitious  writers  who  chronicle 
the  intrigaes  of  kings  and  nobles, 
the  struggles  for  national  independ- 
ence, and  the  great  fight  between 
Church  and  State.  We  see  larger 
bodies  of  men  in  motion,  but  can 
no  longer  so  clearly  distinguish  the 
features  of  the  actors.  We  see  that 
a  violent  struggle  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  two  religions,  and  that 
Christianity  is  gradually  gaining 
the  upper  hand  ;  but  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  are  strangely  inter- 
mingled  with  the  maxims  of  the 
old  superstition  ;  and  when  we  read 
of  some  great  success  achieved  by 
the  Faith,  we  are  sure  that  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  gains  and  losses  have 
escaped  our  notice. 

When,  however,  we  have  reckon- 
ed up  all  the  changes  we  can  see, 
and  have  made  allowance  for  others 
which  we  dimly  suspect,  we  shall 
find  that  the  most  stnking  features 
of  the  Northern  character  apparent- 
ly remain  unaltered.  The  mission- 
aries, who  were  themselves  for  the 
most  part  Northmen,  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  their  old  literature,  and 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  prejudices 
of  their  countrymen,  shrank  from 
tampering  unnecessarily  with  any 
of  the  old  principles  and  institu- 
tions of  their  race.  They  were,  in- 
deed, compelled  to  brand  as  impi- 
ous some  old  usages  which  were 
once  deemed  venial  or  laudable  ; 
but  more  frequently  they  strove 
with  very  fair  success  to  give  a 
Christian  meaning  to  sentiments 
and  customs  which  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  dream  of  eradicat- 
ing. But  although  the  early  con- 
vert bore  outwardly  a  close  resem- 
blance to  his  heathen  forefathers, 
his  character  was  now  enriched 
with  the  seeds  of  virtues  which 
were  wholly  unknown  to  them ; 
and  even  at  the  early  period  which 
we  are  describing,  we  can  trace  the 
appearance  of  kindly  and  liberal 
feelings  which  never  could  have 
arisen  under  the  stem  superstition 
which  had  passed  away.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Northman  the  earth  was  still 


a  battle-field  where  the  soldierly  vir- 
tues were  superior  to  all  others ;  and 
to  turn  his  back  on  the  enemy  was 
still  a  disgrace  which  no  gentleman 
ought  to  surviva  When  pious  King 
Ingi  was  begged  to  retreat  before 
overwhelming  odds,  he  replied  in 
the  very  words  of  Volsung,  the  old 
heathen  who  has  given  his  name 
to  the  grandest  saga  of  the  North : 
''Many  a  battle  have  I  fought; 
sometimes  my  people  were  many 
and  sometimes  they  were  few,  but 
such  has  been  my  good  fortune 
that  I  have  never  been  put  to 
flight"  Then  he  adds  the  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  "God  ordains 
whether  my  life  is  to  be  long  or 
short,  but  never  will  I  take  to 
flight"  The  warrior  still  encour- 
aged his  son  to  fight  bravely,  by 
setting  before  him  the  same  doc- 
trine of  fatalism  which  had  given 
boldness  to  his  heathen  ancestors. 

"  What  would  you  do,  my  son," 
said  an  old  Christian  warrior,  "  did 
you  know  you  must  die  in  this 
battle?" 

"  Lay  about  me  with  both  hands, 
to  be  sure,"  replied  the  son. 

''  And  suppose  a  man  could  tell 
you  you  would  survive  1 " 

"  I  would  rush  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  for  I  should  know  I 
could  take  no  harm." 

"Go  forward,  then,  and  fear 
nothing,  my  boy,  for  it  is  already 
ordained  which  of  these  two  things 
shall  happen." 

But  they  were  sufficiently  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity to  be  aware  that  these  manly 
qualities  were  not  the  only  virtues 
which  won  the  favour  of  heaven. 
They  had  now  a  glimmering  of  the 
new  virtues  of  peacemaking  and 
forgiveness;  and  to  grant  quarter  to 
a  prisoner  or  pardon  to  an  enemy 
was  an  action  of  which  no  gentle- 
man had  any  need  to  be  ashamed ; 
for  the  feeling  on  the  subject  of  re- 
venge was  so  greatly  modified  that 
a  magnanimous  forgiveness  brought 
a  man  nearly  as  much  credit  as  suc- 
cessful vengeance. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
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to  me  some  time  ago/'  said  Eetil 
to  his  friend  Haflid,  who  was  re- 
fusing to  compromise  a  lawsuit. 
''  I  married  Qro,  the  daughter  of 
Bishop  Qissur,  an  excellent  match ; 
but  there  was  a  man  who  used  to 
come  to  the  house  much  too  often, 
so  I  set  upon  him  one  day;  and  al- 
though I  am  much  the  better  man, 
he  got  me  down  and  cut  my  eye 
out.  I  indicted  him,  but  he  found 
a  flaw  in  the  proceedings ;  then  his 
relations  offered  to  pay  damages. 
I  thought  it  over,  and  was  sure  I 
should  never  be  able  to  get  so  in- 
fluential a  clan  to  pay  any  damages 
worth  considering  ;  so  for  the  love 
of  Qod  I  forgave  the  man,  and  have 
been  highly  thought  of  by  men 
since,  and  believe  I  have  won  the 
favour  of  God  too.  Now,  if  you 
think  there  is  anything  in  my  story, 
pray  make  use  of  it" 

A  conviction  had  now  grown  up 
that  revenge  was  inconsistent  with 
high  Christian  excellence ;  but  this 
was  grotesquely  mixed  up  with  the 
feeling,  that  successful  vengeance 
was  the  choicest  gift  of  heaven. 
''God  punish  you,"  said  a  pious 
bishop,  "  for  I  cannot"  And  of 
the  same  holy  man  we  are  told,  that 
God  of  His  goodness  avenged  him 
of  his  adversary  without  it  being 
necessary  for  him  to  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter. 

These  duties,  however,  were  not 
considered  binding  on  every  man, 
but  counsels  of  perfection  meant  for 
a  saint,  and  fitter  for  those  who  had 
done  with  the  things  of  this  life 
than  for  men  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  world.  Here  is  a  story 
which  shows  more  particularly  a 
Northman's  ideas  on  revenge  and 
forgiveness.  An  Icelander  named 
Gils,  whose  father  many  years  be- 
fore had  been  murdered  by  a  Nor- 
wegian of  rank,  met  this  man  at 
the  Court  of  Magnus  the  Barefoot- 
ed, and  instantly  dealt  him  his 
deathblow.  He  was  at  once  seized 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  His 
dying  enemy  then  sent  for  the  king, 
and  begged  for  the  life  of  Gils  on 
the  ground  that  he,  the  dying  man, 


could  not  otherwise  hope  for  par* 
don  in  the  next  world.  The  king, 
however,  had  too  much  regard  for 
the  murdered  man's  family  to  con- 
sent; but  when  the  bishop  heard 
that  Gils  had  done  the  deed  to 
avenge  his  father,  he  remonstrated 
so  earnestly  that  the  king  set  him 
at  liberty,  acknowledging  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  done  no 
more  than  his  duty.  A  monkish 
legend  adds  that  he  actually  was 
hanged,  and  remained  three  days 
on  the  gallows,  but  that  the  bishop 
saved  his  life  by  a  miracle ;  and 
that  an  official  who  had  been  zeal- 
ous in  urging  the  execution  was 
punished  by  a  dangerous  sickness. 

Notwithstanding  frequent  short- 
comings on  the  part  of  individual 
priests,  some  of  whom  are  conspic- 
uous actors  in  the  bloody  feuds  of 
the  time,  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Church  was  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  order.  Bishops  constantly  in- 
terposed to  check  brawls,  sometimes 
on  general  grounds,  but  more  often 
to  nuiintain  the  respect  due  to  sa- 
cred times  and  places,  for  this  latter 
feeling  had  much  weight  with  some 
who  were  restrained  by  no  other 
scruples.  Once  it  happened  on  St 
Peter's  day,  when  the  church  was 
filled  with  armed  worshippers, 
Thorgils  whispered  to  Bodwar, 
"  There's  Haflid  ;  I  can  reach  him 
with  my  axe  from  here-— and  I  will 
too,  let  it  cost  what  it  may." 

"  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind," 
answered  Bodwar.  ''  We  are  in  a 
holy  place,  and  are  come  here  to 
beg  the  mercy  of  God :  it  would  be 
an  abominable  crime." 

His  remonstrances  prevailed.  As 
soon  as  they  came  out  of  church, 
Thorgils  said,  "  I  have  always 
heard  you  were  a  peacemaker  and 
a  religious  man,  and  now  I  know 
it" 

We  regret  to  add  that  Bodwar 
replied,  '*  I  am  a  religious  man  to 
be  sure,  but  it  was  not  my  religion 
made  me  stop  you.  I  saw  they 
were  two  to  one,  and  if  we  had  be- 
gun it;  we  should  have  been  cut 
down  to  a  man.  '  I  should  not  have 
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minded  the  sanctity  of  the  church 
otherwise." 

Works  of  charity  and  pablic  use- 
fulness were  now  admitted  to  be 
meritorious ;  and  when  King  Sig- 
urd boasted  of  his  eight  yictories 
over  the  heathen,  his  brother  re- 
torted by  enumeratiug  the  hospi- 
tals, roads,  and  harbours  he  had 
built  Their  wars  were  still  carried 
on  with  great  ferocity,  and  there  are 
ghastly  instances  of  cruel  tortures 
inflicted  upon  prisoners  ;  but  they 
are  now  spoken  of  as  something 
disgraceful,  which  the  officers  can- 
not see  without  disgust.  They  were, 
however,  sufficiently  frequent  to 
make  the  power  of  passive  endur- 
ance a  valuable  quality,  and  all 
great  warriors  went  to  their  doom 
as  calmly  as  their  heathen  fathers. 
Whatever  dangers  and  difficulties 
were  before  him,  the  Christian  sol- 
dier was  forbidden  to  resort  to  the 
once  honourable  refuge  of  suicide  : 
the  self-murderer  was  deprived  of 
Christian  burial ;  and  the  practice  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  vile  heathen 
usage  unworthy  of  a  man  of  cour- 
age. 

The  tie  of  blood  had  lost  none  of 
its  force  ;  and  however  saintly  an 
act  it  might  be  to  forgive  one's  own 
enemies,  it  was  highly  disgraceful 
to  leave  unredressed  the  wrongs  of 
a  Idnsman.  The  vilest  criminal 
could  still  reckon  on  the  support  of 
his  clan ;  and  even  a  man  who  com- 
mitted an  atrocity  very  rare  even 
in  heathen  times — a  foul  outrage 
upon  a  woman,  followed  by  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband — was  shelter- 
ed in  the  house  of  his  cousin.  It 
was  not  now  thought  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable  that  blood  should 
be  exacted  for  blood,  and  the  family 
avenger  was  encouraged  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  money  payment :  but 
the  man  who  took  no  steps  to  ob- 
tain redress  in  some  shape  for  an 
injury  to  a  relation,  was  exactly  in 
the  position  of  the  modem  gentle- 
man who  shirked  a  duel ;  and  the 
omission  was  constantly  being  cast 
up  to  him  in  the  plainest  language; 
while  a  readiness  to  compromise  a 


feud  for  a  low  price  was  little  less 
shameful  than  absolute  inactivity, 
and  did  not  terminate  the  quarrel, 
for  relations  often  refused  to  stand 
to  a  bad  bargain  made  by  the  head 
of  the  family.  But  the  fury  of  their 
blood-feuds,  as  well  as  their  general 
tendency  to  ignore  the  rights  of 
strangers,  was  much  qualified  by 
the  Christian  feeling  that  all  men 
are  akin,  and  owe  duties  to  one  an- 
other which  have  not  been  created 
by  any  compact  of  their  own.  The 
notion  that  men  have  duties  impos- 
ed upon  them  by  a  higher  power, 
was  something  hitherto  quite  un- 
familiar to  the  Northman ;  and  we 
will  now  see  how  some  of  the  cus- 
toms above  referred  to  were  modi- 
fied by  this  altered  way  of  looking 
at  things. 

We  began  at  the  Northman's 
cradle  and  said  it  was  an  open  ques- 
tion with  his  family  whether  he 
should  live  or  die.  There  a  great 
change  had  taken  place;  a  hard 
battle  had  been  fought  over  this 
pointy  and  the  first  Christian  autho- 
rities had  been  obliged  to  wink  at 
the  practice  of  infanticide  ;  but  by 
this  time  it  was  a  legal  offence  of 
the  worst  description,  greatly  sur- 
passing in  atrocity  the  deliberate 
slaughter  of  an  unoffending  man, 
and  punished  by  a  heavier  penalty : 
it  was  one  of  the  few  offences  which 
were  technically  called  "  murder." 
The  law  did  not  stop  here,  but  went 
on  to  impose  the  penalty  of  exile 
on  the  father  if  the  child  died  un- 
baptised,  and  severe  fines  upon 
all  others  who  had  not  used  their 
utmost  diligence  to  procure  the 
celebration  of  the  rite. 

The  chief  motive  to  infanticide 
was  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  child ;  and  this  difficulty  the 
Icelandic  converts  met  by  a  poor- 
law,  totally  unlike  the  unhappy 
system  to  which  we  give  that  name. 
As  we  of  the  present  day  are  being 
eaten  up  by  a  pauperism  for  which 
no  contemporary  adviser  seems  able 
to  prescribe,  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  look  back  for  hints  to  an- 
other age.    Nowadays  each  indivi- 
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dual  citizen  stands  by  liimself,  and 
family  ties  are  receding  more  ahd 
more  into  the  background ;  but  in 
those  old  times  every  man  was  felt 
to  be  inseparably  united  to  those 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and 
all  legislation  was  based  on  this 
feeling,  and  aimed  at  giving  it 
strength.  Consequently,  when  the 
Christian  reformers  found  society 
encumbered  with  a  mass  of  paupers 
whom  their  religion  forbade  them 
to  destroy,  they  left  this  heavy  bur- 
den where  nature  seems  to  have 
placed  it— i.  e.,  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  had  helped  to  bring  it 
into  being,  and  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  it  with  cheerfulness. 
The  kinsmen  in  the  midst  of  whom 
a  man  had  grown  up,  whose  ex- 
ample had  formed  his  character 
and  determined  his  profession,  and 
who  hoped  to  divide  his  inheritance 
after  his  death,  were  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  him  in  his  distress,  unless 
themselves  disabled  by  poverty. 
The  son  of  the  pauper  was  not 
even  allowed  to  plead  poverty, 
but  was  obliged  to  support  his 
parents  whether  he  had  the  means 
or  no.  If  he  had  no  money  he 
must'  borrow,  and  if  he  could  not 
borrow,  must,  in  the  last  resort, 
mortgage  himself  as  a  slave;  and  the 
bondage  to  which  he  then  was  re- 
duced was,  though  not  actual  thral- 
dom, yet  little  better.  Thus  it  was 
expressly  enacted  that  his  master 
might  cut  bits  off  him  if  he  would 
not  work. 

Towards  the  support  of  more 
distant  relations  a  man  was  not 
bound  to  contribute  anything  un- 
less he  had  property  enough  to 
maintain  himself  and  children  for 
two  years.  If  a  man  assisted  one 
whom  he  was  not  bound  to  sup- 
port, he  could  recover  his  advance 
from  the  person  legally  liable.  If 
the  family  was  wholly  unable  to 
support  the  burden,  the  district 
contributed  a  small  sum,  and  the 
destitute  person  was  quartered  on 
each  solvent  household  in  turn. 
No  begging  was  allowed,  under  the 
severest  penalties  against  giver  and 


taker,  the  only  exception  being  the 
case  of  children  whose  father  had 
lost  his  property  by  outlawry.  The 
aid  given  by  the  family  was  sup- 
plemented on  occasion  from  other 
sources ;  but  we  abstain  from  fur- 
ther details,  which  would  be  more 
interesting  to  the  next  Commission 
on  the  Poor  Law  than  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  This  law  was  backed 
up  by  severe  regulations  against 
improvident  marriages,  which  were 
punished  with  exile ;  and  this  sys- 
tem is,  we  believe,  substantially  in 
force  in  Iceland  at  the  present  day. 

The  same  feeling  which  led  the 
early  converts  to  compel  wealthy 
families  to  support  their  destitute 
members,  made  them  very  ready  to 
extend  liberal  assistance  to  all  dis- 
tressed persons,  even  although  they 
had  no  claims  of  kindred  or  friend- 
ship to  put  forward.  The  wide 
benevolence  which  the  Christian 
bishops  in  particular  displayed, 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  old  heathen 
nobles,  who,  in  times  of  famine, 
more  than  once  seriously  proposed 
to  relieve  the  public  distress  by 
putting  to  death  the  old  and 
feeble. 

We  now  come  to  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  The  woman 
was  still  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  her  male  relations,  who  gave  her 
to  any  one  they  pleased.  "Why 
are  you  so  sad  % "  said  King  Eys- 
tane  to  his  friend  Ivar.  "  Are  you 
in  love  with  some  Icelandic  girll 
I  will  send  you  home  with  a  letter 
to  the  man  who  has  the  disposal  of 
her,  be  she  who  she  may;  and  there 
is  no  man  in  the  island  will  care  to 
thwart  me."  Divorces  no  longer 
were  allowed  because  of  an  angry 
word  or  blow,  but  were  permissible 
only  for  certain  definite  reasons. 
These  indeed  were  wide  enough, 
and  came  under  three  heads,  which 
may  be  called  poverty,  cruelty,  and 
desertion.  As  soon  as  a  man  fell 
into  the  class  of  paupers,  or  incap- 
ables  as  they  called  them,  he  was 
separated  from  his  wife  as  a  matter 
of  course.     If   the  married   pair 
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quarrelled  so  seriously  as  to  inflict 
actual  wounds  upon  each  other, 
this  also  was  a  ground  of  divorce; 
and  if  either  party  deserted  the 
other  for  six  months,  or  committed 
any  crime  which  was  punishable 
by  banishment  for  that  period,  the 
other  party  was  entitled  to  a  divorce. 
This  last  reason  made  the  bond 
very  elastic,  for  the  penalty  was 
incurred  by  an  enormous  variety 
of  transgressions,  from  deliberate 
murder  to  the  putting  on  of  an 
unseemly  dress.  But  this  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long :  the 
bishops,  before  whom  these  causes 
came,  were  continually  tightening 
the  chain,  and  before  very  long 
had  succeeded  in  making  marriage 
indissoluble.  Breaches  of  the  mar- 
riage-vow were  thought  of  small 
consequence.  Most  of  the  zealous 
supporters  of  religion,  among  whom 
were  saints,  pilgrims,  and  founders 
of  endowments,  committed  fre- 
quent irregularities,  of  which  they 
made  no  secret,  and  with  which  the 
Church  does  not  seem  to  have  in- 
terfered so  long  as  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  was  not  tampered  with. 
Some  passages  in  the  life  of  King 
Sigurd,  the  crusader,  show  the 
curious  value  attached  to  forms 
when  morality  itself  was  disre- 
garded. The  king  had  returned 
from  Jerusalem  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  saint,  but  as  he  got  on  in 
life  his  conduct  became  so  scandal- 
ous that  the  historian  charitably 
hopes  his  head  was  affected.  After 
recording  without  comment  some 
gross  instances  of  immorality,  the 
sagaman  tells  with  horror  how  on 
the  ereat  fast  of  Christmas  Eve 
the  king,  whose  malady  was  evi- 
dently sore  upon  him,  suddenly 
cried  out,  "  Bring  me  meat."  One 
that  stood  by  said, ''  Sir,  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  Christians  to  eat  at 
this  season."  ''Is  it  not  a  cus- 
tom T'  said  the  king;  '4t  shall  be 
my  custom  henceforth  ;  "  and  he 
was  actually  helping  himself  when 
a  courtier  reminded  him  of  his  old 
days  by  the  Jordan,  and  besought 
him  to  abstain.    The  remonstrance 


was  effectual,  and  for  a  time  he 
behaved  like  a  Christian ;  but 

'*nfter  a  while  King  Sigurd  made  up 
his  mind  to  ]mt  away  his  queen  and  to 
take  to  himself  a  woman  named  Cecilia, 
a  great  man's  daughter.  He  proposed 
to  hold  the  wedding  at  Bergen,  and 
made  great  preparations.  But  when 
Bishop  Magni  heard  it  he  became  very 
sad,  and  went  one  day  to  the  king's 
hall  and  bade  him  come  out;  so  he 
came  out  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  asked  the  bishop  to  come  in 
and  drink  with  him  ;  but  he  answered, 
'  That  is  not  what  I  am  come  for.  Is  it 
true  yon  are  thinking  of  putting  away 
your  queen  and  marrying  another  wife  ?  * 
'  It  is  true,  bishop,*  answered  the  king ; 
and  with  that  he  turned  black  in  the 
face  with  rage.  Then  answered  the 
bisiiop,  '  Wh^  are  you  thinking  of  doing 
such  a  deed  m  my  diocese,  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  law  of  God  and  Holy 
Church,  and  in  defiance  of  my  author- 
ity?' The  king  moved  into  another 
diocese,  where  he  found  a  more  pliable 
bishop,  and  married  Cecilia.  Soon  after- 
wards he  fell  sick,  but  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  dismiss  his  second  wife,  al- 
though she  herself  begged  him  to  send 
her  away  for  the  good  of  them  both. 
Then  he  said  he  never  thought  she  too 
would  abandon  him.  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  died." 

Oaths  still  commanded  all  their 
former  reverence,  and  were  now 
employed  to  give  sanction  to  every 
transaction  of  life.  The  old  insti- 
tution of  the  duel,  which  had  been 
the  usual  method  of  settling  dis- 
puted points,  had  been  abolished 
immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  suspected  of  some  crime 
had  no  longer  the  option  of  chal- 
lenging his  accuser,  but  purged 
himselt  by  oath.  We  say  gentle- 
man advisedly,  for  the  thrall  or  the 
vagabond  pauper  who  fell  into  sus- 
picion had  to  defend  himself  by  im- 
peaching the  evidence  against  him, 
unless  hiis  master  or  protector  would 
take  an  oath  in  his  behalf. 

Men  still  took  vows  to  perform 
all  sorts  of  mad  and  impossible  ex- 
ploits, but  we  can  now  detect  some 
traces  of  a  feeling  that  a  wicked 
oath  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance;  and  the  old 
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doctrine  that  a  sinful  tow,  if  nn- 
performed,  will  return  upon  the 
head  of  the  swearer,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  decaying  superstition.  But  the 
obligation  was  still  trifled  with  in 
the  childish  fashion  so  common 
among  the  heathen :  if  the  words  of 
an  oath  were  observed,  no  peijury 
was  committed  by  a  violation  of 
the  meaning  ;  and  the  story  in  Sir 
Tristrem,  where  Swete  Ysonde 
swears  herself  clear  by  using  words 
in  a  double  sense,  is  reproduced  in 
the  Christian  saga  of  Qrettir  the 
outlaw,  and  is  told  by  the  pious 
narrator  with  much  complacency. 
In  their  case  the  guilty  parties  re- 
pent and  go  to  Rome  for  pardon ; 
but  we  are  not  told  that  peijury 
was  one  of  the  sins  for  which  they 
did  penance.* 

The  Northman  still  greatly  de- 
lighted in  travel  and  adventure  ; 
but  most  of  the  avenues  through 
which  he  had  sought  for  wealth 
and  honour  were  now  closed  to 
him.  The  profession  of  freebooter 
was  dying  out,  for  the  north  of 
Europe  was  no  longer  split  up  into 
a  number  of  little  states,  whose 
weakness  invited  attack,  and  the 
life  of  a  rover  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  doubtful  respecta- 
bility. Olaf  the  Holy  used  to  beg 
his  friends  to  forsake  it,  "  for,"  said 
he,  "  rovers  are  very  apt  to  break 
Qod's  laws  ;"  and  it  was  now  fully 
admitted  to  be  a  heathen  practice. 

But  there  was  still  an  opening 
for  the  man  who  felt  the  blood  of 
the  Vikings  in  his  veins.  He  might 
turn  crusader  and  make  prize  of 
the  followers  of  Mahound;  and  then, 
like  Queen  Elizabeth's  sailors,  he 
had  the  fun  of  fighting  and  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  purse  while 
he  was  striking  a  blow  for  his 
religion  and  country.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  in  a  cruise  of  the 
Earl  of  Orkney  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, reads  like  a  tale  of  the  Span- 
ish Main  :  "  They  harried  heathen 


Spain  and  took  much  spoil;  and 
when  they  were  off  Sardinia  tJhey 
sighted  a  strange  sail.  Then  said 
the  earl  to  the  bishop, '  Every  man 
of  us  must  make  him  ready  to  fight, 
and  then  we  will  attack  theuL  If 
they  be  Christian  traders  we  will 
make  peace  with  them ;  but  if  they 
be  heathen  folk,  as  I  take  them  to 
be,  then,  without  doubt,  Qod  Al- 
mighty will  give  us  grace  to  over- 
come them,  and  of  the  booty  we 
make  we  will  give  every  fiftieth 
penny  to  the  poor.' " 

They  made  a  rich  capture  and 
put  the  crew  to  the  sword,  for  no 
quarter  was  ever  given  to  the  in- 
fidel :  he  was  still  outside  the  pale 
of  Northern  morality. 

"  The  sword  be  rod  for  oyer 
With  the  blood  of  false  Mahoand.*' 

The  Christianity  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  incrusted  with  quaint 
and  picturesque  superstitions,  of 
which  some  had  accompanied  the 
early  missionaries  from  Germany, 
and  others  had  been  retained  by 
the  Northmen  from  their  old  belief. 
The  dethroned  revellers  in  Asgard 
had  not  vanished  from  the  scene, 
but  had  come  down  as  wrathful 
fiends  to  the  earth,  and  were  the 
mightiest  and  most  dangerous  of 
the  many  spirits  who  filled  earth, 
air,  and  sea.  But  although  the 
Northman  was  now  beset  by  might- 
ier supernatural  foes  than  any  with 
whom  his  fathers  had  struggled, 
still  the  change  in  his  religious 
system  robbed  them  of  most  of  their 
terrors.  He  felt  he  had  incurred 
the  wrath  of  Odin  and  Thor,  but 
also  that  he  had  earned  the  protec- 
tion of  a  mightier  power,  and  that, 
while  his  heathen  fathers  had  been 
left  alone  in  their  conflict  with  gob- 
lins and  wizards,  his  prayers  would 
now  be  answered ;  and  hosts  of 
anecdotes  show  that  the  ministers 
of  religion  were  ever  ready  to  give 
him    effectual    help.      When   the 


*  We  understand  that  an  English  version  of  this  the  roost  readable  of  sagas  is 
about  to  appear,  and  that  the  translation  will  have  anoaual  value  as  being  the 
work  of  a  learned  Icelander. 
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frantic  Baresarks — half  men  half 
deyils,  whose  skin  neither  fire  nor 
steel  could  harm,  and  who  kept  the 
whole  country  in  terror — came  to 
disturb  the  Christmas  festival  pre- 
sided over  by  the  bishop,  and  rush- 
ed into  the  fire  as  usual  to  show 
their  power,  the  flames  obeyed  the 
holy  man  and  scorched  the  mad- 
men, and  then  all  the  people  were 
emboldened  to  fall  on  and  destroy 
them.  When  the  ghost  of  the 
wicked  dead  haunted  the  farmer's 
home  and  drove  his  thralls  mad 
with  horror,  he  sent  for  the  priest, 
whose  prayers  and  holy  water  laid 
the  troubled  spirit  to  rest  The 
sagamen  who  describe  the  war  be- 
tween the  Christian  priests  and  the 
fiends  and  wizards  that  fought  for 
the  old  superstition,  are  careful  to 
express  their  contempt  for  Odin 
and  his  crew ;  but  their  style  fre- 
quently makes  us  suspect  that  they 
were  not  without  a  lingering  fond- 
ness for  the  dethroned  demons. 
They  tell  us  in  quite  a  pathetic 
strain  how  Bishop  Frederick,  hear- 
ing that  the  lord  of  the  manor  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  a  fiend  who 
had  lived  for  generations  in  a  cave, 
insisted  on  exorcising  him  with 
prayers  and  holy  water.  Then  the 
demon  appeared  to  his  old  friend 
in  a  dream  and  warmly  remonstrat- 
ed. "These  many  years,"  quoth 
the  fiend,  "have  I  done  thee 
good  service,  and  thy  father  before 
thee,  and  now  thou  hast  let  loose 
upon  me  this  foul  wizard,  who 
has  poured  boiling  water  over  me, 
and  scalded  my  little  ones.  Who 
will  tell  thee  the  weather,  and 
guard  thy  flocks,  when  thou  hast 
turned  me  out  into  the  wUdsl" 
Again  ,there  was  a  rocky  island,  the 
resort  of  sea-fowl,  where  men  were 
always  losing  their  lives,  because  a 
fiend  inhabited  it  who  lived  on  the 
eggs,  and  cut  the  rope  by  which 
men  let  themselves  down  the  rock. 
The  bishop  was  sent  for,  and  was 
carried  all  round  the  island  in  a 
basket  which  was  hung  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  Ever  as  he  went 
he  sang  psalms,  and  when  he  reach- 


ed the  most  dangerous  place,  there 
came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  rock  a 
brown  hairy  hand  grasping  a  knife, 
which  attempted  to  cut  the  rope ; 
two  strands  were  severed,  but  for- 
tunately the  third  had  been  steeped 
in  holy  water  and  resisted  the  blade ; 
at  the  same  time  a  voice  said,  "  Be- 
gone, sir  bishop,  we  wicked  ones 
must  live  somewhere."  The  bishop 
admitted  the  plea,  perhaps  not  wish- 
ing to  compel  the  desperate  fiend 
to  try  a  second  stroke,  and  the  spot 
is  dreaded  by  cragsmen  to  this  day. 
We  have  still  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
that  is  to  say,  the  thralls.  They 
were  still  the  mere  chattels  of  their 
master,  who  might  employ  them  as 
he  pleased — let  them  out  by  the 
month,  sell  them,  or  put  them  to 
death.  They  were  still  a  degraded 
class,  whose  oaths  had  no  value  in 
a  court  of  law,  whose  filthy  habits 
were  corrected  by  floggings  so  se- 
vere that  a  savage  beating  was  called 
"  thralls' -  thrashing,"  and  whose 
bodies  were  still  thought  unworthy 
to  lie  beside  those  of  their  masters. 
But  they  were  no  longer  brutes  with- 
out souls,  consciences,  or  rights,  but 
were  acknowledged  to  be  members 
of  the  community,  and  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  Church  and  State. 
They  had  some  little  property  of 
their  own,  with  which  their  master 
never  interfered :  when  they  were 
sold  this  went  with  them,  and  after 
their  death  it  followed  the  ordinary 
laws  of  inheritance.  The  Church 
fasts  and  festivals  were  meant  for 
them  as  well  as  for  the  freeman ; 
and  their  master  was  bound  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them.  On  holy  days  and  during 
Lent  their  lives  were  sacred  even 
from  him,  and  although  they  might 
be  put  to  death  by  him  at  any  other 
time  with  impunity,  still  the  law 
expressly  warned  him  that  he  was 
responsible  to  God.  He  was  even 
expected  to  take  some  charge  of 
their  spiritual  weal,  to  see  that  their 
children  were  baptised ;  and  if  they 
worked  on  holy  days,  or  were  de- 
tected in  the  filthy  sin  of  horse- 
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eating  he  was  reqaired  to  "  tbinsli 
their  bide  off."  So  long  as  they 
conducted  tbemselres  decently,  be 
was  forbidden  to  sell  them  beyond 
sea.  Towards  strangers  their  rights 
were  considerable  :  they  might  de- 
fend the  honour  of  their  wives ;  if 
struck  they  were  entitled  to  a  small 
compensation ;  and  no  one  might 
molest  them  at  a  feast  or  on  their 
way  to  church. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  this 
degraded  class  had  now  risen  to 
the  higher  rank  of  freedmen.  These 
men  were  not  yet  independent  ; 
they  could  not  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood without  their  lord's  consent ; 
they  owed  him  certain  dues,  and 
were  obliged  to  show  him  general 
deference;  they  became,  in  fact,  part 
of  the  lord's  following,  and  were 
entitled  to  his  protection  and  assist- 
ance in  distress.  One  particular 
form  of  help  which  the  lord  was 
legally  bound  to  give,  curiously 
illustrates  the  ferocious  manners 
still  prevailing. 

**  If  the  freedmen  die  and  leave 
their  children  destitute,  then  are 
the  children  grave-goers,  and  shall 
be  taken  to  the  churchyard  and  set 
in  a  grave  which  shall  there  be  dug, 
and  so  be  left  to  die.  But  the  mas- 
ter shall  take  out  the  child  which 
lives  longest  and  rear  it  up."  This 
class  was  continually  being  increas- 
ed by  slaves  who  had  earned  their 
freedom  or  had  been  redeemed  by 
public  charity — a  form  of  alms-giv- 
ing which  was  enjoined  upon  pub- 
lic bodies  by  law,  and  was  largely 
practised  by  wealthy  individuids. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  prin- 
cipal alterations  in  Northern  habits 
and  institutions  which  are  visible 
at  this  distance  of  time  :  we  do 
not  suppose  the  catalogue  is  ex- 
haustive, but  we  think  few  striking 
features  have  escaped  us.  Should 
any  think  the  improvement  effected 
by  a  century  of  Christianity  disap- 
pointing, it  must  be  remembered 


that  religion  never  had  fair    play. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  win  its  y^SLjr 
into  the  North  by  weight  of  argu- 
ment and  moral  superiority  ;    the 
Norwegians  who  did  not  see   the 
force  of  Olaf  Tryggvason's  reason- 
ing were  treated  as  any  old  heathen 
would  have  used  the  murderers  of 
his  father.    Okf  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  change  his  nature  all 
at  once ;  but  it  is  startling  to  see 
the  complacency  with  which    his 
biographer,  who  wrote  when  Chris- 
tianity had  been  in  force  for  two 
centuries,  relates  how  blasphemers 
had  serpents  thrust    down    their 
throats,  and  pans  of  charcoal  placed 
on  their  stomachs.    A  shorter  meth- 
od was  used  towards  Iceland ;  the 
whole  country  was  simply  block- 
aded, and  as  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  came  from  abroad,  the  device 
was  instantly  effectual     It  may  be 
said  in  excuse  that  many  of  the 
usages  of  heathenism  were  as  ob- 
jectionable as  the  rites  of  Jugger- 
naut; but  when  we  consider  the 
arms    by   which    they   were   op- 
posed, we  cannot  wonder  if,  as  an 
old  saga  says,   "many  sparks  of 
heathenism    long     continued    to 
smoulder." 

There  is  another  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  slow  progress  of 
religion  in  Scandinavia.  Our  own 
missionaries  are  still  painfully  fight- 
ing against  superstitions  which  are 
far  more  degrading  than  the  wor- 
ship of  Odin,  and  their  enthusiasm 
is  frequently  damped  by  indifferent 
bystanders,  who  urge  them  to  de- 
sist from  the  unavailing  and  costly 
struggle.  A  careless  looker-on  who 
had  watched  the  evangelisation  of 
the  North  during  one  generation 
might  possibly  have  given  similar 
counsel ;  but  the  Faith  has  now  no 
more  hearty  or  more  intelligent  dis- 
ciples than  the  descendants  of  those 
Icelanders  whose  incorrigible  sava- 
gery made  soft-hearted  Bishop  Fre- 
derick abandon  his  task  in  despair. 
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A    WHIST    KBMINISCENCE. 


BY  AN  OLD  HAND. 


The  tyrannies  through  which  we 
liave  passed  in  our  youth — I  do  not 
speak  of  mere  boyhood — unques- 
tionably leaven  our  dispositions  in 
after-life,  engendering  stores  of  re- 
sentment in  this  man,  crushing  some 
liigh  aspiration  here,  and  sowing 
seeds  of  oppression  and  seyerity 
there. 

Which  of  us  cannot  recall  from  the 
nursery,  the  schoolroom,  the  play- 
ground, and,  later  on,  from  the 
quadrangle,  the  lecture-room,  the 
"eleven,"  or  the  examination-hall, 
down  to  the  very  day  when  we 
made  our  first  bow  to  the  Speaker, 
some  one — there  may  have  been 
many,  but  some  especial  one — 
whose  force  of  ability,  or,  oftener 
still,  of  will,  gained  over  us  an  as- 
cendancy that  amounted  to  despot- 
ism, so  that  his  mere  approach,  his 
cough  heard  at  a  distance,  his  foot- 
step, his  merest  word  of  salutation, 
had  a  direct  and  palpable  effect  on 
us— just  as  in  chemistry  some  strong 
ingredient  will  have,  evoking  new 
combinations  or  neutralising  those 
already  in  existence  1 

Be  of  what  mould  we  may,  these 
people  exert  a  wonderful  influence 
over  us.  They  arouse  resistance  in 
this  one,  temper  down  disobedience 
in  that,  and  to  all  they  shadow  forth 
something  of  that  stem  taskmaster 
the  world,  whose  teachings  are  rarely 
imparted  without  their  price  in  suf- 
fering. 

I  hkve  a  lively  recollection  of  one 
such  tyrant  in  my  school-days — it 
seems  as  if  I  was  removing  a  weight 
from  my  heart  as  I  record  him  : 
he  was  a  writing-master.  At  this 
moment — and  I  will  not  say  how 
many  years  have  filled  up  the  inter- 
val— I  can  recall  him  as  he  stood  be- 
hind me  watching  the  up-and-down- 
ward  course  of  a  pen  that  trembled 
as  I  held  it ;  and  whenever  a  thick- 
ened hair-stroke  or  an  unfinished  o 


occurred,  I  feel,  even  now,  the  sharp 
point  of  that  ivory-tipped  penknife 
as  it  pierced  into  my  scalp,  and  as 
I,  in  my  ignorance  of  anatomy,  be- 
lieved into  some  tender  part  of  my 
brain,  maddening  me  alike  with 
anger  and  with  agony. 

He  was  a  cruel — a  constitution- 
ally crael — old  monster,  and  felt 
actual  pleasure  in  the  pain  he  in- 
flicted. If  I  have  been  the  curse 
of  such  friends  as  correspond  with 
me,  and  the  misery  of  my  printer, 
I  owe  it  all  to  this  man  and  his 
penknife. 

There  are  people  who  think  these 
things  are  good  for  us  —  that  all 
these  early  sufferings  and  miseries 
are  wholesome  exercises,  and  an  ad- 
mirable preparation  for  that  *' rough 
and  tumble  game"  we  call  Life. 
The  same  order  of  people  are  they 
who  tell  us  not  to  venture  near  a 
fire  before  going  out  into  the  cold 
— an  ignorant  dictum  we  hear  even 
to  this  day,  though  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that 
the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  im- 
bibed, the  longer  will  the  organisa- 
tion repel  the  access  of  cold ;  and 
so,  in  morals,  we  may  rest  assured 
the  more  of  good,  of  all  that  is 
noble,  worthy,  trustful,  and  kind, 
we  can  imbibe  in  youth,  the  longer 
will  our  stock  last  us  on  our  way 
through  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact — not  a  very  flattering 
or  consolatory  fact — ^that  our  dispo- 
sitions are  greatly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  people  who  gain  a  certain  as- 
cendancy over  us.  We  are  not  what 
we  might  be  by  nature,  but  what 
the  accident  of  the  association  makes 
us.  When  we  see  a  man  trasting 
to  some  very  weak  faculty,  or  some 
very  poor  trait  of  his  character,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  he  owes  the 
misdirection  to  extraneous  in  fluence ; 
and  some  unconscious  imitation  of 
a  quality  that  would  not  harmonise 
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with  the  rest  of  his  nature,  is  not 
uncommonly  the  destruction  of 
many  an  honest  fellow. 

Half  of  what  we  stigmatise  as 
affectations,  are  nothing  more  than 
these  attempts  at  imitation.  Some 
roan  gains  a  power  over  us  by  a 
quality,  either  attractive  in  itself 
or  coyetable  by  us,  because  very 
unlike  any  we  possess.  He  is  witty 
and  ready-minded,  while  we  are 
dull  and  slow-thinking  ;  he  is  clear- 
headed and  logical  where  we  are 
addle-headed  and  unreasoning ;  he 
is  prompt  and  rapid  where  we  hesi- 
tate and  ponder :  and  without  ever 
asking  ourselves  if  such  gifts  would 
suit  us,  or  if  we  should  know  how 
to  employ  them,  we  straightway 
set  to  work  to  ape  and  assume 
them. 

What  is  a  bore  but  an  abject  iU- 
discriminating  imitator  of  some 
agreeable  talker  who  once  capti- 
vated him  in  conversation)  He 
fancied  he  saw  how  the  trick  was 
done,  and  they  amongst  whom  he 
tried  it  perhaps  believed  him.  Very 
poor  conjuring  is  "  high  magic  "  for 
the  mass  of  mankind;  and  he  whom 
you  or  I  would  deem  an  intolerable 
nuisance  has  a  set  where  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  original  mind 
and  an  able  talker.  The  Indians 
who  love  spangles  and  brass  buttons 
are  not  confined  to  the  South  Seas ; 
or  if  they  were,  it  would  be  an  evil 
day  for  monthly  magazines. 

I  believe  that  the  age  we  live  in 
is  remarkably  characterised  by  this 
vice  of  imitation.  There  is  not  a 
popular  actor,  preacher,  artist,  or 
author  who  has  not  his  scores  of 
followers,  treasuring  up  every  man- 
nerism that  disfigures,  and  every 
trick  of  style  that  betrays,  him. 
Spurgeonism,  Buckstoneism,  are 
general ;  and  half  the  flippancy  of 
our  lighter  literature  is  an  attempt 
to  rival  the  wit  of  an  incomparable 
humorist. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  this 
theme,  for  never  was  a  man  so 
cursed  by  this  demon  of  imitation. 
It  is  not  merely  that  I  pick  up  every 
detestable  peculiarity  around  me, 


but  I  catch  every  mood  and  every 
accent.  Just  as  there  are  people 
who  never  pass  the  precincts  of  an 
infected  district  without  taking  the 
prevailing  epidemic,  so  is  it  with 
me  as  regards  any  trick  of  manner 
or  any  trait  of  style.  If  I  walk  with 
a  lame  man,  I  invariably  limp ;  and 
I  once  came  home  from  a  visit  to 
an  ophthalmic  hospital  with  an  ob- 
liquity of  vision  that  terrified  my 
whole  family. 

Of  how  I  have  suffered  from  this 
tendency  the  following  incident 
shall  tell :  Having  somewhat  over- 
taxed my  strength  in  reading  for 
honours,  by  the  advice  of  my  doc- 
tor I  gave  up  work,  and  set  out  for 
North  Wales.  His  counsel  was  to 
select  some  quiet  spot  unfrequent- 
ed by  strangers,  where  I  might  be 
certain  to  keep  easy  hours,  and  suf- 
fer no  impairment  to  my  strength 
by  the  habits  of  society.  "  Bored 
you  may  be,"  said  he,  "  but  bear 
that ;  take  plenty  of  walking  exer- 
cise, live  simply,  let  your  mind  lie 
fallow,  and  I'll  answer  for  it,  in  two 
months  you'll  be  perfectly  yourself 
again." 

I  fixed  on  Bettws.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful spot,  with  a  neat  little  coun- 
try inn,  close  by  a  trout-stream — 
Suowdon  in  front  and  Cader  Idris 
in  the  distance.  It  had  also  another 
quality,  not  without  its  charm  for 
me — it  was  a  miracle  of  cheapness. 
For  five  shillings  a-day  I  was  to  be 
"  taken  in  and  done  for" — the  only 
condition  not  to  my  taste  being, 
that  I  should  take  my  dinner  in 
company  with  two  other  guests, 
who,  though  absent  when  I  arrived, 
were  didly  expected  to  return. 

They  were,  I  learned,  a  retired 
major  and  his  daughter,  whose  ha- 
bit it  was  to  repair  to  this  place 
every  year,  attracted  by  its  com- 
plete seclusion. 

After  all,  thought  I,  my  doctor 
could  scarcely  demur  to  this  small 
amount  of  human  intercourse,  which 
threatens  neither  late  hours  nor  dis- 
sipation ;  nor  am  I  likely  to  catch 
up  any  new  trick  of  manner  from 
people  I  simply  see  at  dinner. 
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They  arrived  at  last    The  major, 
a  t^y  upright,  steni,  testy  old  sol- 
dier, with  white  hair  brushed  rigid- 
ly  back,  and  two  enormous  and 
"bushy    black    eyebrows.       These 
^white-haired  men  with  black  eye- 
l>row8  have  something  very  signifi- 
cant about  them.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  but  they  certainly  "  impose," 
and  I  have  always  felt  a  certain 
awe  as  regards  them.    His  daugh- 
ter I  shodid  have  pronounced  de- 
cidedly handsome  had  I  never  seen 
the  father,  but  the  likeness  recalled 
him  so  perfectly  and  so  painfully 
as  to  spoil  the  effect  of  her  face. 
They  were  both  well-bred  and  well- 
mannered,  but  the  stiffest  and  most 
unbending  people  I  had  ever  met. 
Though  we  dined  together  every 
day,  our  intimacy  made  no  progress. 
A  formal  salutation  was  exchanged 
as  we  met,  a  few  words  followed, 
and  we  would  take  our  seats  at 
table,  Major  Crossley  at  the  head, 
his  daughter  at  one  side,  I  at  the 
other.   Too  polite  to  conduct  a  con- 
versation between  themselves    to 
my  exclusion,  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter seldom  spoke,  except  in  some 
direction  to  the  servant  who  waited 
on  us ;  and  I,  equally  guarded  not 
to    obtrude,  preserved    a    similar 
silence;  so  that  the  meal  passed 
off  often  without  a  word  uttered 
amongst  us. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you 
a  very  good  evening,  sir,"  would 
say  the  Major. 

"  Qood  evening,  sir,"  softly  spoke 
the  daughter;  and  I,  faithfully  fol- 
lowing the  stern  example  set  me, 
would  bow  with  great  deference  as 
I  held  the  door  for  them  to  pass 
out,  faintly  muttering  what  was  in- 
tended to  express  a  reciprocity  of 
"  good-evenings." 

If  this  reserve  pained  me,  and 
almost  offended  me,  it  was  not 
quite  without  reason.  Precaution 
at  first  was  all  natural  and  justifi- 
able, but  surely  when  meeting  a 
man  every  day,  and  having  the  tes- 
timony of  their  own  senses  that  he 
was  not  obtrusive  and  unmannerly, 
really,  thought  I,  without  any  com- 


promise of  their  dignity  they  might 
vouchsafe  some  show  of  that  cour- 
tesy which  makes  intercourse  easier, 
and  yet  involves  no  future  respon- 
sibility. If  I  inwardly  resented 
their  manner  towards  me,  that  did 
not  prevent  my  imitating  it  to  the 
most  minute  degree ;  and  I  found 
myself  unfolding  my  napkin,  filling 
my  wine-glass,  and  dividing  my 
cheese,  with  a  most  absurd  like- 
ness to  the  Major's  performance  of 
these  acts.  To  such  an  extent  did 
I  carry  my  rivalry  of  their  coldness, 
that  when  one  evening  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  broke  forth  at  dinner- 
time, and  prevented  their  usual 
stroll,  the  old  soldier,  after  seeing 
his  daughter  withdraw,  offered  me 
a  cigar.  I  stiffly  declined  the 
politeness,  and  actually  deprived 
myself  of  a  smoke  rather  than  be 
his  debtor. 

"  Perhaps  you  object  to  tobacco, 
sir,''  said  he,  hesitating  to  light  his 
cigar. 

"  By  no  means  ;  I  am  an  invete- 
rate smoker — that  is,"  said  I,  has- 
tening to  correct  the  rudeness  of 
my  speech,  ''when  in  my  usual 
health." 

"  I  will,  in  that  case,  avail  my- 
self of  your  permission,"  said  he, 
seating  himself  at  a  window  and 
pouring  forth  a  volume  of  blue  va- 
pour that  tortured  me  with  envy. 

In  my  impatience  I  arose  and 
walked  the  room  up  and  down, 
down  and  up,  after  the  manner  of 
those  caged  creatures  who  probably 
fancy  they  are  exhibiting  patience 
and  self-control  while  nursing  and 
fomenting  the  rage  that  is  consum- 
ing them. 

"When  the  weather  breaks  the 
place  is  dull  here,"  said  he,  slowly. 

"  Infernally  dull,"  said  I,  with  a 
half-savage  energy. 

*'  And  when  the  rain  once  sets  in 
it  never  knows  when  to  leave  off," 
said  he,  not  noticing  the  emphasis 
of  my  remark. 

"  The  only  thing  to  do  then  is  to 
get  away,"  said  I,  curtly. 

"As  you  observe,  sir,  it  is  the 
one  resource." 
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"They  told  me  to  come  down 
here  without  books,  without  fishing- 
tackle,  without  anything,"  aaid  I^ 
maddened  by  I  know  not  what  im- 
pulse to  talk  of  myself ;  *'  told  me 
it  was  the  way  to  regain  health  and 
streugth  and  spirits :  and  so  it  might 
if  I  had  been  bom  a  goat  and  was 
sent  back  to  my  native  mountains; 
but  as  a  man  with  human  feelings, 
human  wants,  and  human  sym- 
pathies, what  I  am  to  do  in  such 
a  place  is  more  than  I  can  ima- 
gine." 

^  Ton  are  bored,  perhaps,"  said 
he,  brushing  the  ash  off  his  cigar 
and  looking  lovingly  at  the  stump 
of  it 

''  Bored !  I  should  think  I  am 
bored,"  exclaimed  I,  boiling  over, 
as  a  man  will  when  provoked  by  an 
unsympathising  coldness — ''bored 
to  the  last  limit  of  a  long  endurance. 
And  if  I  live  through  it," — here 
the  young  lady  entered  with  shawls 
on  her  arm,  but  I  was  too  much 
excited  to  arrest  my  eloquence — "if 
I  live  through  it,  it  will  be  to  pre- 
serve the  hideous  memory  of  these 
misty  mountains  as  a  terrible  night- 
mare— a  thing  of  shadowy  depres- 
sion only  wanting  force  to  become 
temptation,  and  yet  strong  enough 
to  be  the  source  of  misery  for  a  life 
long." 

''Doesn't  that  remind  you  of 
Jacob,  Margaret ) "  said  the  Major, 
coldly. 

"  Very  like  Jacob,"  was  the  cold 
rejoinder. 

"And  who  the  I  mean, 

who  might  Jacob  be  1  I  suppose 
not  the  Biblical  of  that  namel" 
said  I,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm. 

"  Jacob  was  a  nephew  of  mine," 
resumed  the  Major.  "  Ecles  Jacob 
of  the  8th  Fusiliers.  Had  an  at- 
tack very  like  yours.  Never  much 
»of  a  reader — education  sadly  ne- 
glected —  and  something  wrong 
with  the  spine." 

"  And  a  chronic  ophthalmia," 
chimed  in  the  daughter. 

"  I  remember  now — so  he  had. 
It  was  for  that  they  stopped  the 
lessons.    Never  took  to  field-sports. 


Could  not  be  taught  to  ride.  WoixI<l 
always  tumble  over,  offside  —  zio 
taste  for  anything." 

^  Only  Berlin  wool,  papa ;   lio 
was  fondest  of  worsted-work." 

"Berlin  wool!"  cried  I;  "tko 
fellow  was  an  idiot" 

"  He  rather  liked  the  accordion, 
sir,"  said  she,  mildly.  "  He  played 
'  Bells  upon  the  Wind,'  and  'Tho 
Ratcatcher's  Daughter.'" 

"An  accomplished  man,  on  the 
whole,"  said  I,  with  a  sneer. 

"  One  could  scarcely  say  that ; 
but  not  without  abilities." 

"And  Ids  case,  you  remarked, 
resembled  mine,"  said  I,  trying  to 
suppress  any  show  of  anger. 

"  Well,  sir,  in  a  measure — ^in  a 
measure — ^his  state  was  like  yours; 
he  had  his  days  of  silent  depression 
and  his  paroxysms  of  strong  pas- 
sion. He  had  his  delusions.  He 
thought  at  one  time— -I  forget  what 
he  thought  he  was." 

"  The  Sphinx,  papa— the  Sphinx 
of  Egypt,"  said  she,  sharply. 

"To  be  sure,  I  remember  him, 
now — how  he  would  sit  with  his 
legs  under  him,  and  resting  on  his 
hands  in  front" 

"  That  is,  he  was  insane — a  mad- 
man ! "  cried  I,  angrily. 

"No,  there  was  no  madness — 
there  were  delusions,  oidy  delu- 
sions. When  there  was  a  question 
of  selling  out,  they  found  he  knew 
to  a  shilling  what  he  ought  to  get 
for  a  company  in  a  depot-battalion. 
But  for  all  that,  without  our  treat- 
ment of  him  he'd  never  have  re- 
joined the  regiment  in  Canada." 

"  It  was,  then,  through  your  treat- 
ment he  recovered  1 " 

"  Papa  has  cured  twenty-three," 
said  the  young  lady ;  "  one  of  them 
had  long  believed  himself  a  sheep, 
and  was  regularly  shorn  every 
autumn ;  and  they  now  look  on 
him  as  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
Portland." 

"The  Portland!  Is  it  the  club 
or  the  penitentiary  I " 

"  The  club,  sir,  and  at  the  four 
game." 

"  Whist  1" 
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**  Of  course,  air— whist" 
1  will  not  follow  out  the  dialogue 
tbat  ensued ;  enough  if  I  say  that 
the  Migor  was  an  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  whist.     According 
to  him,  whist  was  to  the  mind  what 
pleasurable    exercise  was    to    the 
body.     It  was  the  wholesome  em- 
ployment of  faculties  which  should 
neither  be  overtaxed  by  severe  ap- 
plication, nor  suffered  to  rust  by  in- 
dolence and  neglect.    To  supply  his 
own  words,  whist  rests  the  weary, 
distracts    the    over  -  concentrated, 
elevates   the   hopeless,    stirs   the 
apathetic,  making  the  grave  light- 
hearted  and  the  frivolous  serious. 
Not  only  will  the  whist-player  be  a 
man  of  forethought  and  prudence, 
but  a   man  of   promptitude  and 
action.    Logical  in  all  he  does,  he 
will  reason  on  what  he  has  to  do 
in  life,  and  on  the  means  where- 
with to  do  it ;  he  will  weigh  well 
the  benefits  of  co-operation  and  the 
merits  of  independent  action,  and 
will  know  when  to  be  trustful  and 
when  suspiciou  means  safety.     So 
eloquently  did  he   plead  for  his 
favourite  pursuit,  and  such  an  ele- 
vation did  he  claim  for  its  preten- 
sions, that  though  I  thought  I  had 
played  the  game,  at  least  as  men 
play  it  at  college,  I  really  began  to 
feel  myself  a  mere  pretender — one 
of  the  base  multitude  at  the  door 
of  the  temple,  but  who  had  never 
been  beneath  the  fane ! 

"  I  will  not  enter  at  large  into 
your  case,  Mr  Keppel,"  said  he ; 
'*  I  will  simply  take  it  that  you 
find  life  dull  and  distasteful — your 
time  drags  heavily  and  the  hours 
are  wearisome.  Come  up-stairs  and 
try  a  rubber;  we  play  the  dummy 
game,  and  as  you  said  you  had 
played  at  the  university,  I  believe 
I  Imow  the  measure  of  your  skill. 
Whist,  as  played  by  Oxford  dons," 
added  he,  in  a  reflective  tone,  "  is 
the  last  remnant  of  medievalism 
left  in  England."  There  was  a 
solemn  pomposity  in  his  tone  that 
amused  me  much,  and  I  accept- 
ed his  invitation  to  see  more 
of  it. 
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As  for  our  game,  it  went  over 
without  anything  remarkable.  Once 
or  twice,  indeed,  the  Major's  eye- 
brows went  up  very  high  at  some 
card  I  led,  and  he  took  snuff  impa- 
tiently as  1  hesitated  about  trump- 
ing a  trick;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
preserved  a  grand  dignity  of  man- 
ner that  would  have  been  very  be- 
coming on  the  Equity  Bench. 

I  mention  these  traits  en  passant, 
for  already  had  I  begun,  but  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  to  imitate 
them.  At  tea  we  talked  whist,  and 
nothing  but  whist  I  do  not  know 
on  what  authority  he  asserted  it, 
but  he  said  the  Great  Napoleon 
never  could  become  a  good  player — 
he  never  could  forgive  his  partner 
not  having  the  precise  card  he 
needed;  "and  as  for  the  present 
Emperor,"  said  he,  "  he  cannot  be 
kept  from  peeping  into  the  adver- 
sai^s  hand." 

All  English  play  he  pronounced 
lamentable,  French  a  shade  bet- 
ter. The  Poles  were  the  great 
masters  of  the  game.  "  Lemberg," 
said  he,  "  is  the  Mecca  of  whist- 
players." 

From  that  day  forth,  from  rosy 
mom  to  dewy  evening,  my  life  was 
whist.  The  dawning  of  morning, 
the  daylight  sinking,  the  night's  sad 
hours  still  found  me — thinking  of 
whist,  whist,  only  whist. 

We  played  three  games,  a  sort 
of  exercising  canter,  every  day  after 
breakfast;  and  I  must  say  that, 
though  my  education  at  school  and 
college  revives  many  passages  of 
sorrow  and  shame  and  suffering, 
putting  them  all  together  into  one 
would  not  have  equalled  the  misery 
of  one  of  these  mornings.  The  cour- 
tesy of  the  Major  at  our  first  per- 
formance was  never  renewed.  It 
was  the  bland  politeness  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  his  "  young  friend" 
when  he  first  entered  the  establish- 
ment It  was  no  longer — "Re- 
flect a  little,  Mr  Keppel ;  would  not 
your  queen  have  been  the  better 
lead  1 "  or,  "  Don't  you  think  you 
might  have  advantageously  passed 
that  card  to  your  partner  T'  —  it 
2X 
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was  now,  '*  What,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  ia  addle-headed,  made  70a 
tramp  there  f  Was  it  defect  of  ey^ 
sight  or  intellect  led  you  to  take 
my  king?  Do  yon  sdways  walk 
into  a  well  if  it  is  open )  or,  Why 
did  you  fall  into  that  blunder  with 
your  aoe  f  "  Then  he  would  tear  his 
hair  and  rend  his  choker.  I  have 
seen  him  twice  very  dose  on  apo- 
plexy, and  his  voice  was  once  ac- 
tuidly  thick  and  stertorous,  as 
he  begged  me  ''Not  to  do  that" 
— I  f oiget  what — *^  for  the  love  of 
mercy." 

In  his  virulent  abuse  of  me  he 
would  not  limit  himself  to  my 
indiscretion  at  whist  It  was  my 
whole  nature,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, he  assailed.  It  was,  Had  I  no 
sense  of  compassion — was  I  even 
bereft  of  all  pity — did  I  forget  the 
luckless  individual  who  was  linked 
to  me  as  a  partner — was  I  so  en- 
gulfed in  selfishness  that  I  could 
not  see  his  sufferings,  or  how  had 
I  managed  to  arrive  at  man*s  estate 
with  the  faculties  of  an  infant! 
Could  I  not  be  taught  the  fact, 
that  if  eleven  tramps  were  played 
out  of  thirteen,  two,  not  six,  re- 
mained f  How  did  I  hope  to  get 
through  life  with  an  intelligence  of 
this  order  f  Why  would  I  persist 
in  regarding  my  partner  as  my 
greatest  enemy  f 

From  the  faults  of  my  card-play- 
ing to  the  defects  of  my  character 
was  an  easy  transition.  If  I  tramp- 
ed high,  I  was  a  reckless  spendthrift, 
or  an  ostentatious  snob,  eager  to 
create  an  effect ;  if  I  tramped  low, 
I  was  a  mean-spirited  poor  devil, 
who  hadn't  heart  to  spend  his 
income.  If  I  took  a  trick  I  should 
have  left  to  my  partner,  I  was  nar- 
row-minded and  distrustful,  dead 
to  every  sense  of  companionship, 
and  a  mere  egotist ;  and  once,  when 
I  put  an  ace  on  my  partner's  king, 
he  cried  out,  '*  If  you  should  ever 
marry,  sir,  you  will  beat  your 
wife!" 

Why  did  I  not  pitch  the  cards 
out  of  the  window,  and  the  M^or 
after  them)  is  possibly  the  ques- 


tion the  reader  is  asking  himself  ; 
and  I  answer  it  for  him.  Margaret 
was  there !  Margaret's  eyes  wm 
upon  me,  so  beautifully  toider,  so 
imploring,  so  trustful — ^I  was  almost 
saying  so  lovely — ^that  I  felt  I  waa 
enduring  all  theae  triabfor  her  sake. 
Just  as  kaighterrants  of  old  went 
forth  to  slay  their  dragon  in  honour 
of  Aeir  ladye-love,  so  was  I,  figura- 
tively, shiying  my  dragon;  and  a 
more  terrible  dragon  tikn  the  de- 
mon of  my  own  temper  I  cannot 
picture  to  my  mind. 

It  is  trae,  when  I  gained  my  own 
room  and  found  myself  alone  I 
could  not  lie  down  to  sleep:  my 
temples  throbbed ;  my  hands  tin- 
gled ;  I  felt  I  had  a  debt  of  ven- 
geance to  acquit,  and  that  even 
delay  dishonoured  me.  It  was 
only  by  recalling  that  sweet  face, 
so  much  sweeter  by  the  expression 
of  tender  solicitude  it  expressed, 
that  I  could  at  last  compose  myself 
to  slumber.  These  hours  of  self- 
examination  were  as  terrible  tor- 
tures as  I  can  conceive.  Over  and 
over  have  I  asked  myself  what  pri- 
vilege lay  in  some  pieces  of  painted 
pasteboard  and  a  green  baize  doth, 
that  a  man  might  utter  over  them 
what  he  would  be  shot  for  if  he 
ventured  on  elsewhere. 

Would  I  have  pennitted,  on  any 
other  pretext  than  the  paltry  one 
of  a  game,  that  this  old  prig  should 
reflect  on  my  mind,  my  memory,  my 
reasoning  faculty,  or  my  judgment? 
On  what  other  issue  would  I  have 
sat  still  to  hear  myself  reviled,  ridi- 
culed, and  derided  1 

Of  course  I  did  not  conceal  these 
sufferings  from  Margaret.  I  told 
them  all  I  told  her,  too,  how  one 
consolation  alone  carried  me  through 
my  misery,  and  that  her  sympathy 
and  her  affection  it  was  that,  like 
an  angel  leading  through  fire, 
brought  me  scathless  through  a 
conflict  that  all  but  mastered  ma 

"But  you  have  got  over  the 
worst,  dear  Harry" — 'twas  dear 
Harry  by  this  time — "  don't  show 
impatience  now;  don't  give  way 
when  the  goal  is  already  within 
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sight.  Mind  what  he  says  of  a  loDg 
suit;  don't  be  afraid  of  leading 
tramps  from  a  weak  hand,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  yet" 

Then  we  would  read  'Evangeline' 
down  beside  the  river,  or  'G(en»- 
▼ieve'  under  the  beech-trees;  and 
she  would  bring  out  her  guitar,  and 
warble  in  her  own  delicious  con- 
tralto little  snatchesof  Mendelssohn 
or  Spohr, — ^tender,  plaintive,  deep- 
sinking  melodies,  that  left  more  in 
the  heart  after  them  than  all  the 
florid  brilliancies  of  YerdL 

My  education  had  now  made 
such  progress  that  we  only  played 
of  an  evening,  so  that  my  days 
were  passed  in  perfect  bliss;  for 
while  the  M^or  sat  over  a  "pro- 
blem," or  sat  engaged  with  his  great 
book,  'Whist  in  its  Ethical  Rela- 
tions,' Margaret  was  always  with 
me.  She  walked,  rode,  and  fished 
with  me.  She  was  one  of  those 
frank  natures  that  are  eminently 
companionable  :  perhaps  I  can  con- 
vey a  clearer  notion  of  her  when  I 
say  that  she  was  one  a  man  could 
be  deeply  in  love  with,  and  yet  talk 
to  of  other  things  than  his  love. 

She  would  bring  me  at  times 
some  message  from  papa — as,  he 
would  be  glad  if  I  would  think 
over  that  fourth  trick  of  the  ninth 
rubber,  and  what  would  have  come 
of  it  if  I  had  not  taken  the  trick ; 
or  a  request  that  I  should  give  him 
in  writing  my  reason  for  "finessing" 
my  knave  of  hearts;  but  she  woidd 
utter  these  so  sweetly,  so  smiling- 
ly, that  I  longed  to  whisper  the 
answer  on  the  lips  that  put  the 
question.  I'm  not  quite  sure  that 
I  didn't  do  so  on  one  occasion  ! 

I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind 
to  propose  for  Margaret ;  my  cour- 
age was  all  the  stronger  that  the 
Mcgor  had  begun  to  compliment 
me  on  my  play.  He  had  said, 
**  That  shows  attention,  sir.  There 
was  memory  there ;"  and  limited  as 
this  eulogy  was,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  with  what  delight  I  heard  it 

I  made  the  pretence  of  its  being 
my  birthday— I  know  no  moreabout 
my  birthday  than  I  know  of  Han- 


nibal's — but  I  made  that  the  pre- 
text for  giving  a  little  dinner  with 
a  display  of  long-necked  botties 
and  flowers  that  were  not  com- 
mon in  our  daily  life.  We  were 
extremely  jolly.  Cliquot  has  some 
peculiar  influence  on  the  heart's 
action,  and  we  all  felt  it  The 
Mcgor  had  just  told  me  that  after 
a  winter  at  Nice  and  an  autumn  at 
Lemberg  I  might  conceive  my  edu- 
cation finished. 

"You'll  not  be  a  Deshappelles, 
nor  even  a  Kalergi,"  said  he,  "  but 
with  Qrammont  or  Clay,  or  men  of 
that  stamp,  you'll  hold  your  own." 
And  oh  1  was  I  not  pressing  Madge's 
hand  as  he  said  itf  and  did  I  not 
whisper  in  her  ear,  "  My  own !  my 
own ! "  with  a  heartfelt  significance  1  • 
I  knew  she  was  mine  —  yes,  I 
knew  it.  You  ask  me  how,  by 
what  evidence,  I  knew  this)  and 
I  answer  you,  How  did  Columbus 
know  that,  when  daybreak  came, 
he  should  see  outlines  of  mountains 
that  were  not  "fog-banks")  How 
did  Nelson  know  that  the  French 
would  come  out  from  Cadiz,  though 
his  signal -lieutenant  persisted  in 
saying  there  were  no  ships  of  war 
there  1  How  did  Speke  know,  when 
he  beheld  Lake  Nyanza,  that  he  was 
gazing  on  the  source  of  the  Nile  f 
What  is  that  moral  consciousness, 
higher  than  all  evidence  of  testi- 
mony, that  tells  you  your  partner 
miut  hold  a  particular  card )  Ex- 
plain these  to  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  knew  Margaret's  heart 
was  mine,  and  mine  only. 

We  sat  late  over  our  wine.  It 
was  some  choice  Bra  Mouton  that 
I  got  down  from  my  club  by 
special  favour,  and  the  Mcgor  pro- 
nounced it  matchless.  Margaret 
kept  us  company,  even  while  we 
smoked  our  cigars,  and  made  our 
coffee— most  delicious  coffee  it  was 
— ^af  terwards.  I  cannot  recall  such 
happiness.  I  know  I  shall  never 
taste  such  again.  "  What  if  we  have 
one  rubber  morfr— 'one  rubber  at 
parting,'  as  the  song  says)"  cried 
the  Major,  who  was  not  always  cor- 
rect at  a  quotation.    "  You  shall  be 
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Madge's  partner,  KeppeT,  and  FU 
takedammy."    If  I  didn't  like  the 

S reposition  at  first,  this  turn  to  it 
elighted  me;  for,  strangely  enough, 
in  all  my  coarse  of  instmction  I 
had  never  played  with  Mai^garet  yet 
as  my  partner. 

'*What  shall  we  have  on  the 
game!"  cried  the  Major,  flashed 
with  wine  and  jollity  together. 
"  Let  it  be  something  splendid.''  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  np  to  this 
we  had  never  played  for  a  stake. 
^'If  yon  lose,  Keppel,  yon  shall 
give  me — what  shall  you  give 
me!" 

''Name  your  stake,"  said  I, 
"  and  ril  name  mtVi^." 

"Well,  yon  shall  give  me  your 
salmon-rod,  landing-net,  and  all," 
said  he,  with  a  tone  of  elation. 

'Til  claim  my  stake  when  I 
have  won  it,"  said  I,  oolonring 
deeply;  for  I  saw  that  he  glanced 
at  Margaret,  whose  face  was  now 
crimson. 

"  You  shall  have  that  privilege, 
sir,"  said  he,  quietly;  and  I  felt  a 
tremor  run  through  me  as  I  fancied 
he  read  my  meaning. 

We  now  took  our  places  at  the 
table  in  perfect  silence,  for  there 
was  a  sense  of  solemnity  over  us 
all.  The  Major  dealt,  and  turned 
a  ten  of  diamonds.  My  heart 
bounded  within  me  as  he  turned 
the  dummy's  cards.  It  was  a  miser- 
able hand.  Three  low  trumps,  a 
queen  third  in  spades,  two  insignifi- 
cant clubs,  the  ace,  and  five  small 
hearts. 

My  own  cards  were  almost 
enough  to  win  the  game,  and  I  led 
out  a  heart  through  his  ace,  saying, 
"  Win  your  one  trick,  Major,  and 
let  me  score  the  rest."  Nothing 
but  the  very  intoxication  of  success 
could  exceed  this  ill-judged  bravado. 

"  Do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to  play 
your  own  game,  and  spare  me  your 
comments  on  mine,"  said  the  old 
man,  whose  hands  trembled  as  he 
arranged  his  cards.  I  was  well  ac- 
customed to  the  intense  and  eager 
attention  he  was  wont  to  bestow 
on  the  game,  but  never  had  I  seen 


anything  approaching  to  the  eager- 
ness he  now  displayed  :  he  threw 
away  the  cigar  he  was  smoking, 
and  scrutinised  each  trick  before  it 
was  turned,  though  a  mere  glance 
always  sufficed  with  him  to  tell 
him  what  was  played. 

Margaret  watched  him  with  in- 
tense anxiety.  She  could  not  take 
her  eyes  from  lus  face,  and  I  saw 
that  she  was  terrified  lest  the  un- 
usual strain  should  be  hurtful  to 
him.  Once  only  did  she  glance  at 
me,  and  then  her  look  was  pain- 
ful in  its  expression  of  entreaty. 
Though  all  this  troubled  me,  the 
triumphant  joy  at  my  heart  rose 
above  all — I  (dready  felt  a  victor, 
and  what  had  I  not  won  f 

Margaret's  agitation  was  now  ex- 
treme. She  had  to  be  reminded 
when  it  was  her  turn  to  play,  and 
then  she  threw  her  card  down  al- 
most unconsciously.  She  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  and  at  last  her 
hand  shook  so  violently  that  her 
cards  escaped  her  grasp,  and  fell 
about  the  floor.  She  stooped  to 
pick  them  up,  and  I,  not  less  eager 
to  help  her  tiian  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  crouching  down  beside 
her,  stooped  down  too,  and  we  both 
met  beneath  the  table.  We  must 
have  been  very  awkward  at  gather- 
ing up  the  cards,  for  at  last  the 
Major  cried  out,  '*  Is  that  opera- 
tion not  completed  yet ) "  In  my 
confusion  at  this  rebuke,  or  perhaps 
in  my  agitation,  I  managed  to  let 
one  of  my  own  cards  drop  from  my 
hand,  and  did  not  detect  the  loss 
as  I  took  my  place  at  the  table. 

"  It  is  your  turn  to  play,  sir," 
said  the  Msjor  to  me,  pointing  to 
the  card  he  bad  just  led. 

I  looked  hurriedly  tbroagh  my 
hand ;  he  had  played  a  heart,  and  I 
had  none.  To  be  quite  certain,  I 
looked  again,  and,  now  reassured, 
trumped  his  card.  The  old  man 
seemed  as  if  something  had  stung 
him.  He  won  the  trick  that  came 
next,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
again  returned  to  the  suit  I  had 
trumped.  And  as  he  did  so  I  cried 
out,  "Further   struggle   is  need- 
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leas.  Two  by  honours  and  three 
tricks  make  five;  the  game  is 
-won." 

Margaret  grew  pale  as  death,  as 
she  watched  her  father's  face. 

**  Tou  have — how  many  tricks  do 
yon  say,  sir?"  said  he,  trembling  at 
every  word. 

'*  Three  tricks  and  two  by  hon- 
ours— ^five  in  alL" 

"Three  and  two  certainly  make 
five,  sir,  there  is  no  question  of 
that.  Will  you  now  do  me  the  favour 
to  let  me  see  them  1 "  and  not  a- 
waiting  my  reply,  he  turned  the 
cards  out  upon  the  table,  and  in- 
spected them  one  by  one.  "  Your 
score  is  all  correct^  sir;  may  I  now 
see  the  cards  in  your  hand  1 " 

"  There  they  are,"  said  I,  half- 
defiantly,  for  I  was  somewhat  vexed 
at  all  the  distrust  and  hesitation. 
"  There  they  are ! " 

"  No,  rir;  I  should  say  there  they 
are  not  There  are  but  four  cards, 
— you  should  have  five." 

'*  How  is  that — how  can  that  be ) " 
said  I,  in  amazement. 

"  Simply  this  way,  sir,"  said  he, 
as,  taking  a  candle,  he  stooped  down 
and  picked  up  a  card  from  the  floor 
— '*  here  is  the  explanation ! "  And 
now  his  voice  swelled  into  a  note 
of  triumph.  ''This  is  the  five  of 
hearts — the  suit  you  have  trump- 
ed, sir,  not  once,  but  twice.  A 
more  audacious  revoke  I  never 
witnessed." 

I  lay  back  on  my  chair,  sick,  and 
almost  fainting. 

"  A  revoke,"  continued  he,  "  has 
its  penalty,  and  costs  three  tricks. 


Two  revokes  make  six ;  the  game  is 
therefore  mine.  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  wish  you  a  very  good-night" 
I  turned  to  look  at  Margaret,  she 
was  gone ;  when  and  how,  I  know 
not  I  was  stunned  and  stupefied 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  not 
speak  as  he  moved  away. 

Whether  I  sat  there  three  min- 
utes or  three  hours,  I  cannot  tell; 
I  have  some  vague  recollection  of 
having  gone  down  to  t^e  river  and 
taken  a  cold  plunge,  dressed  as  I 
was ;  after  which  I  was  collected 
enough  to  go  to  bed,  and  desire 
that  I  should  not  be  disturbed  till 
I  rang  my  bell. 

"What's  the  hour,  waiter?" 
asked  I,  after  a  long  dreamless 
sleep. 

^  A  quarter  past  one,  sir." 

"  Have  they  breakfasted  ?  The 
Major,  I  mean,  and  Mibs  Crossley." 

"  They  breakfasted  at  eight,  sir  ; 
they  were  off  by  nine.  The  young 
lady  told  me  to  give  you  this." 

I  clutched  the  envelope;  it  felt 
hard  and  solid.  I  glowed  with  de- 
light I  guessed  it  was  her  photo- 
graph. I  turned  round  hurriedly  to 
the  wall  and  tore  it  open.  It  was  a 
card  with  the  words,  "  Count  your 
hand  before  you  score  the  game, 
M.,"  and  on  the  reverse  side  was 
the  fatal  five  of  hearts. 

I  have  lived  to  get  over  my  pas- 
sion, but  have  never  touched  a  card 
since. 

It  often  grieves  me  to  think  of 
all  the  indignities  I  submitted  to 
for  a  wife,  and  how  ignobly  I  lost 
her  afterwards. 
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The  censorship  of  the  press 
has  long  been  abolished  in  Great 
Britain;  and  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  literatore  that  the 
censorship  permitted,  can  conscien- 
tioosly  say  that  the  cause  of  public 
morality  has  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. There  has  been  a  constant 
improvement  for  a  centniy  and  a 
ha£f;  and  even  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  offences  against  decency 
and  good  manners  in  the  periodi- 
cal press  and  in  general  literature 
have  been  marvellously  few.  In- 
decency and  immorality  in  print 
are  not  to  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  so  that  the  absence  of  a 
censorship  has  neither  done  good 
nor  eviL  Public  opinion  has  be- 
come the  great  irresponsible  and 
despotic  censor — a  censor  against 
whose  judgment  there  is  no  appeal 
— and  that  is  powerful  enough  to 
place  under  the  ban  of  society,  and 
under  the  pecuniary  penalty  of  un- 
popularity, any  author  who,  in  his 
writings,  offends  against  the  decen- 
cies of  life.  Thomas  Moore,  in 
maturity  and  old  age,  was  ashamed 
of  the  youthful  pruriences  of 
Thomas  Little ;  Lonl  Byron,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  might  have 
been  anxious  to  cancel  many  a  too 
glowing  passage  in  ''Don  Juan;" 
and  perhaps  even  the  one  living  poet 
who  sings  the  delights  of  lust  will 
in  after  years  submit  to  the  great 
censorship  of  opinion,  and  learn, 
as  others  have  learned  before  him, 
that  "  want  of  decency  is  want  of 
sense." 

But  when,  after  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous struggle  by  the  friends  of  the 
free  dissemination  of  opinion,  the 
British  Parliament  thought  fit  in 
the  year  1694— the  sixth  of  William 
and  Mary — to  abolish  the  licensing 
system  of  books,  and  consequently 
all  censorship  of  literature,  no  simi- 
lar step  was  taken  to  abolish  the 
censorship  exerclBed  over  the  drama 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.    This 


functionary  was  originally  a  kind 
of  upper  steward  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  appointed  and  superintended 
the  conduct  of  all  the  servants  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's 
bedchamber.  Stage -players,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  EngUsh  dra- 
matic history,  were  either  the  ser- 
vants of  some  great  lord,  like  the 
Earls  of  Essex,  Leicester,  and  South- 
ampton in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the 
actors  at  the  two  d^dtvant  patent 
theatres  of  Dmry  Lane  and  Covent 
Gkurden,  though  they  never  actually 
were  the  servants  of,  or  in  the  pay  of 
the  sovereign,  called  themselves,  and 
were  called  by  others,  '*  his  Majes- 
ty's servants."  This  designation  is 
still  partially  retained ;  and  theoreU- 
cally  being  servants  in  the  royal 
household,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
has  a  theoretical  jurisdiction  over 
them.  He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  cham- 
berlainship,  the  licenser  of  all  new 
plays;  and  his  deputy,  known  as 
"  the  Examiner  of  Plays,"  may  re- 
fuse his  licence,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  his  superior,  to  any  new 
play  that  may  appear  to  him  to  be 
profane,  immoral,  disloyal,  or  other- 
wise objectionable.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  this  peculiar  censorship 
has  ever  been  exercised  in  an  upjnst 
or  arbitrary  manner ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  its  influence  hasbeen  beneficial, 
or  that  the  stage  without  such 
supervision  would  have  been  other 
than  it  is.  Censors  and  examiners 
of  plays  partake  of  the  character  of 
their  accessories,  just  as  grouse  in 
the  moors  become  ptarmigan  on  the 
mountains.  Public  opinion  sways 
their  judgments,  though  they  may 
be  totally  unaware  of  the  bias ;  and 
if  the  public  be,  at  any  time  and  for 
any  cause,  immoral,  or  look  with 
indulgence  upon  any  particular  vice 
— such  as  lewdness  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  or  drunkenness  in  the 
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days  of  Oeoi^ge  III. — the  drama, 
^bafc  aspires  *'  to  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,  and  show  the  very  age 
and.  body  of  the  time  its  form  and 
featare,"  reflects  these  vices,  and 
tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his  de- 
puty make  no  objection.    In  spite 
of    the  supposed  supervision  and 
control  of  these  functionaries,  the 
stage  in  England  has  always  ap- 
peared immoral  to  large  classes  of 
the  people — not  only  to  Puritans, 
and  devout  persons,  who  look  upon 
all  stage-plays  either  with  abhor- 
rence or  disfavour,  but  to  moral- 
ists like  Addison  and  Steele  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  last  century, 
*who  were  by  no  means  prudish  or 
Puritanical,  but  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  appreciated  good  plays  well 
acted.     "It  is  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  things  in  our  age," 
says  Addison,  in  No.  446  of  the 
'  Spectator,'  '*  that  the  lewdness  of 
our  theatres  should  be  so  much 
complained  of,  so  well  exposed,  and 
80  little  redressed.   It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  some  time  or  other,  we  may 
be  at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  theatre,  and  make 
it  contribute  its  assistance  to  the 
advancement  of  morality  and  the 
reformation  of  the  age."     Steele, 
in  the  'Tatler,'  and,  indeed,  all 
the  essayists  of  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding  generation,  complained  of 
the  indecency  both  of  the  dialogue 
and  plot  of  the  plajrs  that  were 
in  favour,  and  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  '^Anonymas"  and  "pretty 
horse-breakers" — then  designated 
by  stronger  epithets  of  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  than  are  current 
in  our  mim-mouthed  epoch — who 
prevented  fathers,  husbands,  and 
lovers   from   taking  virtuous  Wo- 
men within  the  precincts  of  such 
contamination.    Since  those  days, 
the  external  behaviour,  if  not  the 
inner  heart  of  society,  has  become 
purer,  and  the  stage  has  participated 
in  the  refinement  of  manners  and 
of  literature,  until  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  if  such  persons  as 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Ex- 
aminer of  Plays  were  non-existent, 


the  plays  produced  before  modem 
audiences  would  not  be  as  free  from 
reproach  on  the  score  of  gross  in- 
delicacy, as  they  now  are.  Our  age 
may  not  be  really  more  virtuous 
than  any  age  that  has  preceded  it ; 
but  as  far  as  regards  literature  and 
the  drama,  and  the  public  observ- 
ances of  all  the  bienseances  of  life 
and  society  in  the  printed  book  and 
on  the  open  stage,  it  is  undoubtedly 

Surer.  Even  if  in  this  respect  it  be 
ypocritical,  the  hidden  vice  pays 
its  homage  to  public  virtue,  and 
keeps  to  decency  in  language ;  and 
not  only  the  stage  itself,  but  its  ac- 
cessories, have  been  purified.  With- 
in the  last  thirty  years — thanks, 
mainly,  to  the  courageous  good  ex- 
ample of  Mr  Macready,  and,  after 
him,  of  Mr  Charles  Kean,  Mr  Phelps, 
and  others — a  scandal  was  removed, 
not  exactly  from  the  stage,  but 
from  the  auditory,  among  whom 
professional  harlots  had  not  only 
been  permitted  but  encouraged  by 
previous  managers  to  intrude  them- 
selves, without  payment  of  entrance- 
money.  Since  that  time  the  hetairas 
as  a  class  have  been  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, and  if  admitted  as  indivi- 
duals on  payment,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  conduct  themselves  with 
the  same  propriety  as  the  rest  of 
the  audience,  under  the  penalty  of 
expulsion,  and  a  night  in  the  prison 
of  the  police  court.  This,  too,  has 
been  a  great  gain,  and  removed  one 
of  the  great  objections  to  the  theatre 
entertained  by  people  who  had  no 
objection  to  the  drama. 

But  if  in  our  day  the  language 
of  the  drama  has  been  decorous, 
the  plot  and  action  have  not  idways 
been  beyond  reproach.  Stage  mo- 
rality, except  in  high  tragedy, 
which  has  been  gradually  going 
out  of  date,  is  but  poor  morality 
at  the  best;  and  the  French,  the 
English,  the  German,  and  the 
American  stage  teem  with  pieces 
which  youths  and  virgins  and  vir- 
tuous married  women  are  none  the 
better  for  witnessing,  unless  their 
souls  are  so  pure  that  the  rains 
of  vice  run  over  without  wetting 
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them,  like  moistare  from  the 
bird's  wiogs.  Tet  in  this  respect 
also,  whatever  may  be  the  case  on 
the  European  continent,  there  has 
been  in  England  a  decided  im- 
provement 

The  most  popular  of  the  new 
pieces  that  have  the  longest  run 
in  London,  and  retain  their  hold 
most  firmly  on  public  favour,  are 
virtuous  par  excellence^  and  trust 
for  their  success  upon  sensa- 
tional incident,  and  the  sorrows 
and  agonies  of  innocent  heroes  and 
heroines  in  real  life,  and  not  upon 
double  entendre  and  dialogue 
spiced  with  eroticism  and  sensu- 
ality. But  good  new  plays  being 
remarkably  scarce,  and  good  old 
ones  being  unpresentable,  because 
there  are  no  rising  young  actors  to 
take  the  leading  parts — no  one  fit 
to  play  Macbeth  or  Lady  Macbeth, 
Othello  or  Desdemona,  Romeo  or 
Juliet,  Hamlet  or  Lear — ^the  public, 
that  always  hankers  after  novelty, 
has  transferred  the  favour  which 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  be- 
stowed upon  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  other  masterpieces  of  dra- 
matic genius,  to  music  and  dancing. 
The  great  majority  of  people  live 
hard  and  fast  in  our  day,  and  they 
do  not  like  to  have  their  feelings 
harrowed  overmuch  in  the  theatre, 
but  want  to  laugh  and  to  be 
amused,  without  much  exercise  of 
thought.  They  like  the  senses 
rather  than  the  intellect  to  be 
gratified,  and'  above  all,  desire  not 
to  be  bored.  There  never  arises  a 
public  want  but  there  is  somebody 
to  cater  to  its  gratification ;  and 
music-haUs,  where  the  ballet  and 
the  display  of  the  feminine  form 
constitute  as  great  an  attraction  as 
the  music,  have  sprung  up  not  only 
in  the  metropolis,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  On  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  dancing  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction ;  and  we 
know  that  in  Shakespeare^  days, 
and  long  afterwards,  the  women's 
parts  were  generally  performed  by 
young  men— and  that  an  English 
king,  impatient  for  the  commenoe- 
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ment  of  a  piece  that  he  had  oome 
purposely  to  see,  and  demanding 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  rising 
of  the  curtain,  was  informed  that 
the  Queen  was  being  shaved,  and 
could  not  appear  until  that  ope- 
ration had  been  performed.  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Charles 
IL,  in  1650,  that  the  first  English 
lady  who  ever  trod  the  stage  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Desde- 
mona. Once  this  great  improve- 
ment took  place,  the  introduction 
of  the  dance  as  a  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  a  matter  of  course. 
But  the  modem  ballet,  such  as  it 
is  now  exhibited,  with  its  enregi- 
mented  and  battalioned  young 
ladies,  was,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  exclusive  spectacle 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  only  flour- 
ished in  all  its  glory  at  such  places 
as  the  Italian  Opera  Houses.  But 
with  a  taste  for  the  music  of  the 
million  there  also  arose  a  taste  for 
the  ballet  of  the  million,  preceded, 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  by  such  grosser  representa- 
tions of  the  female  form  as  were  pro- 
vided by  tableaux  vivants  and  poses 
pUutiquee,  As  it  required,  how- 
ever, a  certain  degree  of  sasthetic 
culture,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Boman  mytho- 
logy, to  appreciate  thoroughly  the 
poetry  that  might  lurk  in  these 
exhibitions — a  degree  of  culture 
which  the  ''million"  never  did 
and  never  will  possess — ^the  ballet, 
which  the  million  as  well  as  the 
few  can  eiyoy,  increased  in  favour. 
Not  that  the  ballet,  in  itself,  was 
anything  new  and  strange.  On  the 
contrary,  though  new  to  England, 
it  is  as  old  as  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
in  Greece,  and  the  religiouB  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  Flora,  and  many 
others  which  are  familiar  to  stu- 
dents. In  these  festivals  there 
were  dances,  in  which  the  female 
performers  were  not  chary  of  the 
personal  exposure  of  their  charms, 
and  which  drew  down  occasionally 
the  rebuke  of  severe  moralists. 

"It  happened,"  says  Addison  in 
the  'Spectator/  "that  Cato  once 
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dropped  into  aEoman  theatre  when 
the  Floralia  were  to  be  represented ; 
and  as  in  that  performance,  which 
was  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony, 
there  were  several  indecent  parts 
to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to 
see  them  while  Cato  was  present. 
Martial  on  this  hint  made  the  fol- 
lowing epigram,  which  we  must 
suppose  was  applied  to  some  grave 
friend  of  his  that  had  been  acci- 
dentally present  at  some  such  en- 
tertainment : — 

"Why  dott  thou  come,  great  censor  of 

the  age, 

To  see  the  loose  diTeidons  of  the  stage  t 

With  awful  coontenance  and  brow  severe. 

What  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou 

here? 
See  the  mixed  crowd,  how  giddy,  lewd, 

andYsin — 
Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again.? " 

It  cannot  be  asserted  by  the  -se- 
verest moralist  that  the  ballet, 
though  it  partakes  of  the  character 
of  a  pagan  festival,  is  of  necessity 
indecent  or  immodest,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  made  the  source  of 
much  innocent  and  refined  ei^oy- 
ment  It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ballet  has  exclusive 
attractions  for  men.  Educated 
and  accomplished  women,  both 
young  and  old,  love  to  see  a  hand- 
some girl,  handsomely  dressed  or 
draped,  displaying  herself  in  the 
graceful  figures  and  movements  of 
the  dance,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  they  admire  a  picture,  a  poem, 
a  flower,  a  tree,  a  landscape,  or  any- 
thing in  the  works  of  Qod  or  man 
that  appeals  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
proportion,  and  harmony.  And  if 
one  such  young  woman  is  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  more 
of  such  women  dressed  alike,  or 
slightly  differing  for  the  contrast 
of  colour,  are,  part  pa$8u^  a  beauti- 
ful spectacle,  when  they  perform 
their  gyrations  and  evolutions  upon 
the  stage ;  and  neither  by  gesture 
nor  sign  nor  suggestion  convey,  or 
seek  to  convey,  to  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  any  impression  but  that 
which  springs  from  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  their  art  The  scanty 
drapery  of   the  ballet-girls,  when 


not  carried  to  the  extreme  that  sug- 
gests— not  dancing,  or  the  ease  and 
grace  of  dancing,  but  something  else 
— is  no  offence  either  against  mo- 
desty or  good  manners.  Yet  ever 
since  the  days  of  Martial,  and  per- 
haps long  before,  the  prudes,  Puri- 
tans, and  sterner  moralists  of  socie- 
ty have  seen  in  the  public  dance  a 
means  for  the  corruption  of  public 
manners  through  the  eye,  which 
they  have  never  wearied  in  de- 
nouncing. Addison,  in  the  article 
in  the  '  Spectator '  from  which  ex- 
tract has  already  been  made,  has 
a  good-natured  fling  at  the  stage- 
dancers  of  his  day,  when  the  ballet 
was  as  yet  unknown.  "I,"  he 
says,  ''who  know  nothing  of  women 
but  from  seeing  plays,  can  give 
great  guesses  at  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  fair  sex  by  being  inno- 
cently placed  in  the  pit,  and 
insulted  by  the  petticoats  of  the 
dancers — the  advantages  of  whose 
pretty  persons  are  a  great  help  to 
a  dull  play."  The  costume  of  the 
modem  ballet  of  thirty  years  ago, 
when  Taglioni's  graceful  skirts 
barely  displayed  the  knee,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  prudes  of  both 
sexes.  In  spite,  however,  of  objec- 
tions, good-natured  and  otherwise, 
the  ballet  has  continued  to  grow  in 
popularity,  and  the  skirts  of  the 
dancers  to  grow  less;  and  such  en- 
tertainments have  spread  from  the 
Italian  opera-houses  to  the  great, 
and  afterwards  to  the  minor,  thea- 
tres, and,  finally,  have  invaded  and 
taken  possession  of  the  music-hdls. 
By  degrees  the  real  nudity  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  simulated  nudity 
of  the  lower  limbs  of  the  carypheSSf 
has  reached  a  climax  in  our  day, 
and  has  at  last  excited  such  a 
clamour,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  his  anomalous  office, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  consi- 
dered it  his  duty  to  look  after  the 
petticoats  of  the  ladies.  Under 
date  of  the  88th  of  January,  Lord 
Sydney  addressed  the  following 
circular  to  the  managers  of  all  the 
theatres,  under  his  jurisdiction  : — 
"  The  Lord  Ghamberlain  presents  his 
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eompUmeiiii  to  the  mftnager  of  the 
^^-^  ^~^.  He  hM  levrnod  with  re- 
gret, from  obeervatioiu  in  the  praea, 
and  from  other  eourcea,  that  there  is 
mach  reeeon  to  complain  of  the  impro- 
priety of  coetume  oi  the  ladiee  in  the 
pantomimes,  burlesqaee,  Ac.,  which  are 
now  being  performed  in  some  of  the 
metropolitan  theatrea.  He  haa  noticed 
for  aome  time  paat  that  this  eyil  haa 
been  gradually  on  the  increaae,  but  he 
haa  bMn  moat  unwillinff  to  interfere  in 
a  matter  which  he  connders  ought  more 
properly  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
ffood  taste  of  the  managers  themaelTea. 
Mow,  however,  that  the  queation  haa 
been  taken  up  by  the  preaa,  and  pnblio 
opinion  ia  bemg  ezpreased  upon  it»  he 
feela  himaelf  compelled  to  call  the  seri- 
otta  attention  of  the  managera  to  the 
anbject ;  for  he  cannot  bat  remark  the 
discredit  that  now  jostly  falls  on  the 
stage,  and  the  objectiona  which  are 
being  raiaed  against  it  by  many  who 
hare  hitherto  uequented  the  theatres, 
but  who  now  profess  themselves  un- 
willing to  permit  the  Udiea  of  their 
familiea  to  aanction  bv  their  presence 
such  questionable  exhibitions. 

**  'Ae  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  ereiy 
anxiety  to  promote  the  intereata  of  tlie 
atage,  trusts  that  he  may  confidently 
apical  to  the  managers  to  assist  in 
abating  the  evil  complained  of,  which 
threatens  to  become  a  public  scandal 

"He  has  purposely  addreaaed  theae 
obaervationa  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
to  the  managers  of  all  theatres  under 
his  jurisdiction,  without  imputing  blame 
to  any  in  particular,  and  will  gladly  re- 
ceive from  them  any  obaervationa  or 
auffgeationa  which  they  may  wish  to 
oner  on  the  aubject. 

"  LoKD  Chambcklai  ir*fl  Orrici, 
Jan.  S8, 1869." 

The  dull  ear  of  the  pablio  is  not 
easily  startled,  bnt  this  document, 
to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  the 
day,  **  created  a  sensation."  For  a 
while  the  idle  people  at  the  clubs, 
at  breakfast-tables,  and  at  dinner- 
parties forgot  their  old  topics  of 
conversation — whether  the  Greek. 
difficulty  would  be  settled ;  whether 
it  was  likely  that  the  vinegar  of 
Mr  Lowe,  the  oil  of  Mr  GUidstone, 
the  salt  of  Mr  Bright,  the  pepper 
of  Mr  Lajrard,  the  sugar  of  Lord 
Hatherley,  and  the  succulent  green- 
ery of  Lord  Qranville  and  the  junior 
members   of   the  Administration, 


would  combine  efficiently  in  the 
Ministerial  salad ;  whether  Mr  Glad- 
stone really  had  leanings  to  Bitual- 
ism  and  to  Rome;  whether  the 
Duke  de  Montpensierhad  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  for  the  throne  of  Spain ; 
and  whether  the  Orleanists  gene- 
rally were  not  a  little  too  cock-sure 
about  a  change  in  the  public  opinion 
of  France  in  their  favour  —  all 
these  great  and  little  topics  were 
whiffed  aside  by  the  breath  of  the 
Lord  Chamberliun*s  gentle  and  sug- 
gestive missive,  and  nudity  and 
semi-nudity,  under  all  their  aspects 
—  phUoBophical,  moral,  esthetic, 
and  dramatic  —  were  everywhere 
discussed  with  edification — or  withr 
out ;  but  with  evident  gusto,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  strong-minded 
ladies.  Most  people  seemed  to 
think  that  Lord  Sydney  —  if  he 
imagined  that  the  regulation  of 
petticoats  in  the  interests  of  decency 
were  a  part  of  his  le^timate  busi- 
ness—  should  have  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  what  he  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  condemn ;  and  asked  why  he 
should  rely  upon  the  newspapers 
and  "  other  sources  "  for  the  truth 
of  a  fact  which  he  might  so  easily 
have  investigated  for  himself.  An- 
other objection  taken  to  his  well- 
meant  but  weak  display  of  an 
authority  which  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  possesses,  was  found 
in  the  fact  that,  even  if  he  had  the 
jurisdiction  which  he  seems  to  claim 
over  the  theatres,  he  has  no  autho- 
rity over  the  music-halls ;  and  in  the 
other  fact,  that  it  is  the  musio-halla 
which  are  the  especial  offenders. 
The  circular  elicited  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  it  did  or  will  produce  the 
slightest  good,  unless  it  be  a  good 
that  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  a  censorship  is  still 
claimed  and  exercised. 

After  all,  the  question  of  the  im- 
morality of  nudity — ^which  is  but  a 
simulated  nudity  in  the  limbs,  and 
a  real  nudity  in  the  bust,  which 
real  nudity  is  as  common  to  what 
is  called  full  dress  in  the  best  pri- 
vate society  as  it  is  to  the  stage — 
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lies  in  the  intent  of  the  person  who 
displays^  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  beholds  it  Bailey's 
lovely  statue  of  **  Eve  at  the  Foun- 
tain/' in  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  pretence  of  drapery  or  con- 
cealment of  the  divine  form,  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  is 
purity  itself;  and  any  one  who  sees 
impurity  in  it  has  the  impurity  in 
his  own  heart  In  the  same  man- 
ner, there  is  no  indelicacy  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  pretty  bare  legs  of  little 
maidens  of  from  four  or  five  years' 
old,  or  in  the  bare  feet  and  ankles 
of  the  bonnie  Scotch  lasses,  inno- 
cent alike  of  shoes  and  stockings 
and  of  eyil'intMit,  though  there 
would  be  indecency  in  the  display 
of  naked  leg  and  foot  in  the  streets 
of  London  or  Edinburgh  by  full- 
grown  damsels,  who  made  the  dis- 
play for  a  meretricious  purpose. 
There  are  statues  and  statuettes  to 
be  seen  all  over  Europe  in  which 
nudity  is  as  complete  as  it  is  beauti- 
ful ;  but  when  such  statues  or  statu- 
ettes are  imitated  by  purveyors  of  ob- 
scenity, and  crownedwith  a  modern 
bonnet,  wrapped  in  a  modem  shawl, 
and  encased  in  modem  stockings, 
and  nothing  else,  their  vile  intention 
becomes  apparent,  and  they  fall 
properly  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  poUce.  The  display  is  not  in- 
decent per  «e,  as  when  an  actress  of 
high  attainments  and  genius,  in 
default  of  an  actor  of  truthfulness 
and  talent  enough  to  undertake  the 
part,  appears  as  Romeo;  any  more 
than  it  is  indelicate  or  improper  for 
a  man  to  hide  the  form  by  appear- 
ing in  petticoats  to  play  the  part  of 
one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  The 
intention  is  everything j'ust  as  it  is 
in  killing.  If  you  intend  to  kill, 
you  are  a  murderer,  and  deserve 
the  murderer's  fate.  If  you  kill  in 
self-defence,  and  in  a  just  and  patri- 
otic cause — ^like  a  soldier — ^you  are 
not  blamable,  bat  virtuous.  In 
like  manner,  the  scanty  drapery  of 
the  ballet,  for  the  purposes  of  art, 
and  art  alone,  is  no  offence  against 
good  taste  or  good  manners ;  but 
if  the  ballet-girl— not  for  the  sake 


of  art,  but  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
lewd  atteution — overdoes  the  scan- 
tiness, and  betrays  the  immodesty 
of  her  mind  by  her  motions  or  ges- 
tures, she  commits  an  offence,  and 
ought  to  be  hissed  from  the  stage 
which  she  disgraces. 

In  fact,  the  greatest  admirers  of 
the  ballet  are  those  who  most  ob- 
ject to  the  present  style  of  undress, 
which  foolish  caterers  to  the  public 
imagine  to  be  popular  when  it  is 
the  reverse.  The  ballet,  as  an  an- 
cient roti^  once  said,'ought  to  leave 
something  to  the  imagination.  A 
murder  only  interests  the  public 
very  greatly  when  it  is  a  mystery, 
or  whether  there  be  a  considerable 
chance  that  the  murderer  may  be 
found  not  guilty.  When  all  is 
known  the  interest  ceases ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  that  the  ballet-girls 
should  denude  themselves  of  petti- 
coats and  drapery  altogether,  and 
be  as  apparency  nude  as  the  late 
Adah  Isaacs  Menkin  in  her  favourite 
character  of  "  Mazeppa,"  the  rauis  of 
society  would  be  among  the  loudest 
in  tiie  expression  of  their  abhor- 
rence, and  in  their  determination 
to  banish  the  abomination  from  the 
stage.  Let  us  have  graceful  dano- 
ii^gi  ^y  ^  means,  and  let  us,  if 
possible,  have  virtuous  women  for 
dancers.  Let  managers  of  theatres 
and  of  music-halls  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr  Macready  and  Mr 
Charles  Kean,  and  regulate  the 
affairs  of  their  establishments  on 
the  principle  that  the  profession  of 
the  dramatic  art  in  all  its  branches 
and  departments — ^histrionic,  musi- 
cal, choregraphic — is  as  respectable 
as  any  other  profession  by  which 
men  and  women  earn  their  honest 
bread ;  and  there  will  be  no  need 
of  any  other  censorship,  or  of  a 
Lord  Chamberlain  or  any  other 
functionary  to  measure  the  length 
of  a  petticoat,  and  draw  a  line 
above  the  knee  or  below  it,  where 
it  may  suit  his  pradery,  his  ignor- 
ance, or  his  affectation  to  leave  it. 
Better  that  public  opinion  should 
regulate  such  matters  than  that  a 
Eug  Bomba,  whose  collection  of 
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ancient  art  at  Naples  was  the  most 
obscene  in  the  world,  should  issue 
sumptuary  edicts  against  dancing- 
women,  and  permit  none  to  appear 
in  the  ballet  without  green  or  pink 
trousers,  after  the  style  worn  by 
the  traditionary  Fatimas  of  the 
stage.  Public  taste  in  this  coun- 
try is,  in  the  main,  pure  and 
wholesome,  as  our  literature  may 
proudly  testify.  It  is  almost  ^as 
healthy  in  the  drama,  without  be- 
ing indebted  in  any  respect  to 
the  real  or  nominal  censorship  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  If  at  any 
place  of  public  entertainment  the 
undress  of  women  is  of  a  character 
to  deter  men  from  introducing 
their  pure-minded  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  or  daughters  to  witness 
the  performance,  such  place  of 
entertainment  is  doomed  to  bank- 
ruptcy. It  may  drag  on  a  pre- 
carious existence  for  a  while,  by 
keeping  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
the  penalties  of  the  law  that  pro- 
hibits the  immodest  exposure  of 
the  person  ;  but  the  world  and  the 
world's  opinion  are  against  it,  and 
it  must  go  the  way  of  all  anachron- 
isms and  ofifences  against  the  pub- 
lic conscience.  But  let  us  not,  in 
the  outcry  against  short  petticoats, 
commit  treason  against  an  art  that 
ministers,  like  other  arts,  to  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  true  art  is  like  music — it  can- 
not be  indecent  or  improper  in 
itself,  and  is  only  made  so  by  the 
extraneous  association  of  words 
and  thoughts  that  come  out  of  the 
mind  of  the  observer,  and  not  out 
of  the  things  observed  '*To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure."  ''In 
dancing,"  says  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
''all  the  charms  of  an  agreeable 


person  are  in  their  highest  exer- 
cise; every  limb  and  feature  ap- 
pears with  its  reflective  grace.  As 
all  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  so 
this  is  an  imitation  of  nature  in  its 
highest  excellence.  The  business 
of  dancing  is  to  display  beauty; 
and  for  that  reason  all  distortion 
and  mimicries,  as  such,  are  what 
raise  aversion  instead  of  pleasure. 
.  .  .  The  dancers  on  our  stage  are 
very  faulty  in  this  kind ;  and  what 
they  mean  by  writhing  themselves 
into  such  postures  as  it  would  be 
a  pain  for  any  of  the  spectators  to 
stand  in,  and  yet  hope  to  please 
those  spectators,  is  unintelligible." 
And  it  is  in  tlus  respect  that  re- 
form is  in  our  day  still  more 
needful  than  it  was  in  the  days 
when  Addison  and  Steele  were  the 
arbiters  of  taste  and  the  high- 
priests  of  criticism.  To  see  a  semi- 
nude  woman  balance  herself  upon 
her  toe,  and  keep  one  leg  in  a 
vertical  and  the  other  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  for  minutes,  is  nei- 
ther graceful  nor  pleasant,  nor  can 
the  painful  exhibition  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  dancing.  It  is 
these  tours  deforce  that  lead  to  the 
personal  displays  which  offend  good 
taste.  If  the  managers  would  dis- 
courage these  gymnastics,  public 
opinion  would  support  them ;  and 
if  they  would  exercise  a  moral 
supervision  over  the  young  women 
in  their  employ,  in  the  fatherly 
spirit  displayed  by  Mr  Macready 
and  Mr  Charles  Kean  in  other  and 
higher  departments  of  the  drama, 
the  petticoats  would  soon  descend 
again  to  the  normal  length  that  the 
art  of  dancing  requires,  and  dancing 
itself  become  as  moral  as  the  music 
to  which  it  is  an  accompaniment. 
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THE  ABTS  m  THE   HOUSEHOLD;    OB,  DECORATIVE  ABT  APPLIED 
TO  DOMESTIC   USES. 


In  the  present  day  there  are  few 
men  and  women  who  do  not  need 
and  find  occasion  to  exercise  an  edu- 
cated taste.  In  a  thousand  ways  is 
art  brought  to  bear  on  the  common 
concerns  of  daily  life.  There  is 
scarcely  a  person,  whatever  be  his 
station,  who  does  not  in  some  one 
of  the  many  relations  of  society 
call  the  arts  into  exercise  for  use- 
ful or  pleasnre-giving  ends.  Most 
men  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
either  for  themselves  or  on  behalf 
of  a  friend,  meddle  and  possibly 
mnddle  in  bricks  and  mortar.  And 
when  the  house  is  built  and  roofed 
in,  a  committee  of  taste  may  fitly 
be  held  to  discuss  and  decide  upon 
internal  decorations  and  details  of 
furnishing.  The  amount  of  wealth 
thus  lavii^ed,  and  not  uuf  requently 
misapplied,  on  villas,  mansions,  and 
even  ordinary  dwellings,  is  almost 
beyond  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  commerce-created  for- 
tunes which  the  Medici  in  Italy 
devoted  to  the  patronage  of  art 
were  as  nothing  to  the  millions 
that  in  England,  at  the  present 
moment,  are  expended,  if  not  on 
art,  at  least  on  ostentation.  Thus 
the  unwonted  demand  for  art  of 
some  sort — good,  bad,  or  indiffe- 
rent— has  made  us  think  that  this 
is  not  an  inappropriate  time  to 
put  forth  one  or  more  papers  un- 
der the  title,  "  The  Arts  in  the 
Household;"  or,  in  other  words, 
"  Decorative  Art  applied  to  Domes- 
tic Uses." 

We  hope  to  throw  our  unpretend- 
ing teachings  into  forms  not  so 
much  technical  as  plain  and  popu- 
lar. It  was,  we  think.  Held,  the 
father  of  Scottish  philosophy,  who 
designated  "  the  common  sense  of 
mankind"  "the  natural  furniture 
of  the  understanding."  Certainly, 
if  people  would  but  furnish  their 
dwellings  as  well  as  their  under- 
standings according  to  the  dictates 


of  this  "  common  sense,"  much  of 
the  nonsense,  extravagance,  and  bad 
taste  which  have  found  place  with- 
in the  English  househola,  would  be 
turned  out  of  doors.  It  is,  we  fear, 
more  usual  for  houses  to  be  gay 
than  sober,  gaudy  than  truly  beau- 
tiful. It  seems  to  be  thought  that 
extravagance  of  decoration  means 
of  necessity  handsomeness;  that 
ponderous  heaps  of  materials,  how- 
ever incoherent  and  ill-placed,  im- 
ply magnificence;  that  profusion  of 
ornament  and  intoxication  of  col- 
our symbolise  a  certain  riot  of 
imagination  akin  to  genius :  where- 
as such  inordinate  striving  for 
effect  best  bespeaks  a  fancy  falsely 
florid,  an  intellect  out  of  balance, 
*'and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion in  the  fool  that  uses  it." 
People  would  do  well  to  consider 
that  the  gaudy  inflations  of  the 
upholsterer,  the  pretentious  devices 
of  the  cabinetmaker,  have  an  aspect 
shoppy  and  snobby,  and  carry  the 
indication  of  much  money  and 
little  taste.  Against  these  excesses, 
long  the  vice  of  what  is  known 
as  handsome  furnishing,  common 
sense  makes  itself  heard.  If  a 
man  in  the  adorning  of  .his  house 
would  only  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  go  to  make  moral 
rectitude  ;  if  he  would  apply  to  in- 
animate form  and  colour  the  max- 
ims which  regulate  action ;  if  he 
could  see  in  the  furniture  of  a 
room  something  typical  of  gentle- 
manly conduct  in  life ;  if  he  could 
recognise  in  simple  styles  of  deco- 
ration a  correspondence  with  the 
unassuming  bearing  which  is  the 
sign  of  bleeding  and  of  birth;  if 
by  pervading  harmony  within  his 
dwdling  he  could  find  response  to 
the  better  instincts  of  human  na- 
ture ;  even  if,  as  we  have  said,  he 
could  bring  to  the  ordering  of  his 
house  a  few  grains  of  the  common 
sense  which  serves  him  so  well  in 
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the  coanting-boaae — then,  at  all 
events,  might  we  hoi>e  to  see  ban- 
ished from  the  hall,  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  drawing-room  those 
volgarities,  absurdities,  monstrosi- 
ties, which  so  often  outrage  well- 
balanced  judgment  and  sin  against 
sober  taste. 

Few  persons  have  the  resolution 
to  make  their  houses  plain,  if  they 
possess  the  means  of  loading  every 
wfdl  and  crowding  every  floor  with 
ponderous  and  pompous  decorar 
tion.  When  purchasers  abound  in 
money,  and  manufacturers  have  no 
higher  ends  than  trade,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  virtue  of  sim- 
plicity will  in  vain  make  her  voice 
heard  in  our  dwellings.  Art  in  her 
early  rise  was  almost  of  necessity 
simple;  mere  lack  of  power  and 
appliance,  indeed,  kept  man,  in  the 
rude  and  elementary  stages  of  so- 
ciety, within  the  bounds  of  sober 
moderation  :  but  in  our  days,  as  in 
other  periods  of  luxury  and  accu- 
mulated wealth,  art  becomes  far  too 
proud  and  grand  to  utter  in  plain 
speech  true  and  simple  thoughts. 
Chaste  historic  styles  and  temperate 
modes  of  decoration,  which  sufficed 
for  guileless  social  conditions,  are 
f orscJcen  for  the  florid  adomings  of 
corrupt  eras.  There  is  in  art,  as  in 
a  more  sacred  walk,  a  strait  and 
narrow  way  which  it  is  hard  to 
keep,  and  there  is,  too,  a  broad 
alluring  road,  easy  and  pleasant  for 
the  multitude  to  tread  in.  And, 
it  would  seem,  judging  by  shop- 
fronts  and  the  interiors  of  our 
dwellings,  that  for  one  man  or 
woman  who  values  what  is  strictly 
correct,  there  are  a  thousand  who 
delight  in  forms  and  colours  florid- 
ly false. 

Examples  without  end  might 
easily  be  adduced  of  corrupt  art, 
false  display,  and  foolish  squander- 
ing of  money.  Nothing,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  common  than  mean- 
ingless jumbles  of  all  styles,  con- 
fused conglomerations  of  irrelevant 
ideas : — thus,  a  lotus  flower  from 
Egypt,  a  honeysuckle  from  Greece, 
an  acanthus  leaf  from   Bome,  a 


fleur-de-lis  from  Franee,  and  •  dnqr 
or  buttercup  from  England,  may 
be  found  all  growing  within  one 
and  the  same  drawing-room !  Yet 
even  such  anachronisms  might  be 
allowed  to  pass,  if  only  in  the  end 
the  art-result  were  tolerable.  It  ia 
indeed  but  too  evident  that  to  the 
majority  of  householders  any  sole- 
cism in  the  treatment  of  historic 
styles  is  a  matter  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence :  when  ignorance  of  art-prin- 
ciples is  absolute,  inconsistenciea 
escape  notice  by  reason  of  blind- 
ness. Indeed,  the  migor  part  of 
people  who  set  about  furnishing 
scarcely  pretend  to  knowledge;  all 
they  know  is  what  they  like.  "  I 
know  what  I  like"  is  a  common 
phrase— a  stock  argument  deemed 
final  and  unanswerable.  And  the 
kind  of  thing  liked  is  of  course 
something  which  may  allure  the 
uncultured  eye,  which  generally 
craves  for  stimulus.  For  example, 
^Id  lavishly  laid  on  in  thick  gild- 
ing is  always  liked;  a  room  thus 
tricked  out  looks  handsome,  lights 
up  well,  glitters  in  the  burning 
of  wax  tapers.  And  experience 
teaches  "  the  trade  "  that  a  heavy 
bill  is  paid  all  the  more  willing- 
ly when  there  is  plenty  of  gild- 
ing to  prove  how  the  money  has 
gone. 

We  cannot  close  this  opening  sec- 
tion, in  which  we  wish  to  show  the 
prevalence  of  bad  taste  and  the 
need  of  better  knowledge,  without 
quoting  one  or  two  amusing  ex- 
amples of  the  style  of  thing  ex- 
presslv  designed  to  suit  the  market 
On  all  sides  it  is  obvious  that  false 
constructions  and  the  misuse  of 
materials  are  fertile  sources  of  error. 
As  constructive  shams  which  have 
rightly  provoked  hostile  criticism, 
take  for  instance  sideboards  formed 
on  the  models  of  Grecian  stone 
altars,  oabinets  constructed  in  the 
fashion  of  Roman  temples,  wine- 
coolers  suggestive  of  sarcophagi, 
and  jardinieres  treated  as  ruined 
chiteaux  with  dilapidated  roofs, 
out  of  which  actual  flowers  disport 
themselves  I    In  the  way  of  carpets 
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and  curtains,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  of  late  a  praiseworthy  simpli- 
city tends  to  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  Yet  too  often  common 
sense  and  right  reason  are  sadly 
ontraged.  Carpets  still  there  are 
exuberant  as  botanic  gardens,  mar- 
Tellous  for  indwelling  creatures  as 
menageries ;  floor-^mishings,  over 
which  visitors  are  invited  to  walk 
regardless  of  the  sky,  the  clouds, 
and  the  rivers  beneath  their  feet, 
or  of  the  lions  and  tigers  which 
roar  within  the  thicket !  Fit  rest- 
ing-place for  houris  or  winged 
peris  escaped  from  paradise  may 
be  these  cupets  covered  with  palm- 
trees  and  poplars,  peacocks,  pictu- 
resque vases,  Italian  terraces,  with 
lakes  beyond,  but  scarcely  safe 
footing  for  flesh-and-blood  mortals 
encumbered  with  the  belongings 
and  appurtenances  of  ordinary 
humanity.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  common  sense  suffers 
more  pain  than  imagination  can 
find  pleasure  in  such  absurd  pro- 
ceedings. We  certainly  should  be 
prepared  to  hear  any  ridiculous 
nonsense  concerning  the  family  who 
could  live  with  such  a  carpet  daily 
beneath  their  feet 

These  sins  comoutted  against 
good  taste  have  their  origin  mainly 
in  two  causes :  the  one,  the  stupid 
routine,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  im- 
pudent presumption,  of  producers ; 
the  other,  the  ignorance  of  consum- 
ers. Both  together  in  joint  action 
bring  about  Uie  woeful  results  we 
have  attempted  to  depict  Schools 
of  art  have  striven,  though  in  vain, 
to  meet  the  twofold  evil ;  they  have 
endeavoured  to  raise  up  a  body 
of  skilled  artizans  and  intelligent 
manufacturers;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  tried  to  imbue  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  with  prin- 
ciples of  taste  which  might  control 
the  vagaries  of  fashion,  elevate  the 
public  standard  of  excellence,  and 
incite  the  producer,  on  the  ground 
of  even  self-interest,  to  manufacture 
goods  excellent  in  design.  It  u  ex- 
traordinary, however,  what  persist- 
ency there  is  in  evil :  the  original 


depravity  of  human  nature  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  seems  beyond  the  reach 
of  redemption.  Men,  and,  what  is 
worse,  even  women,  cUng  to  the 
wrong  and  eschew  the  right — ^they 
prefer  falsehood  to  truth,  and,  ever 
in  the  service  of  fashion,  follow  the 
multitude  to  do  evil 

History,  we  regret  to  say,  is  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  the  styles 
of  domestic  decoration  which  have 
proved  most  popular  have  but  too 
frequently  been  the  panders  of  vice. 
The  lavish  ornamentations  which 
cover  the  walls  of  many  a  palace 
in  Europe  betray  the  profligacy  of 
Courts,  and  reveal  the  unlawful  in- 
dulgence of  kings  and  courtesans. 
There  are  household  arts  which 
wear  the  colouring  of  the  seraglio : 
which  are  tainted  with  passion  and 
self-indulgence;  which  are  identified 
with  the  worst  epochs  in  history — 
with  the  ill  deeds  of  Catherine  de 
Medici,  Diana  of  Poictiers,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour.  After  this 
same  complexion,  too,  were  the 
household  arts,  which  in  our  own 
land,  within  living  memory,  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  the  ''First 
Gentleman  in  Europe."  Happily 
the  well-regulated  Court  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  wrought  a  change 
for  the  better  not  only  in  socud 
habits,  but  in  matters  pertaining  to 
taste.  So  true  is  it  that  the  health 
or  disease  of  the  commonwealth 
becomes  felt  not  only  in  great  na- 
tional monuments,  but  in  the  minor 
works  which  embellish  even  the 
humblest  dwelling.  And  fortunate- 
ly of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
reverting  back  to  the  earlier  his- 
toric periods  when  simplicity  of 
manners  still  kept  the  household 
in  ways  of  truth  and  soberness. 
History,  in  fact,  whether  read  in 
Rome,  Venice,  France,  or  England, 
teaches  pretty  much  the  same  les- 
son. We  find  that  the  very  earliest 
arts  are  usually  rather  too  severe 
and  crude  for  our  modem  uses; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  latest 
developments  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  that  lawless  luxuriance  which 
b^g^es  into  the  adoption  of  forms 
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that  do  outrage  on  decomm,  and  of 
colouTB  that  are  viciooa  in  violence. 
History,  however,  teaches  no  less 
clearly  that  there  is  yet  a  sonnd 
middle  coarse  between  these  two 
extremes — a  line  which  lies  at  safe 
distance  alike  from  the  austerity 
of  archaic  times  and  the  licence 
of  latest  developments.  Neverthe- 
less the  unfortunate  propensity  of 
fashion  is  to  fly  to  extremes :  thus, 
no  sooner  were  our  dwellings  de- 
livered from  the  libertinism  of  the 
Renaissance,  than  they  became  sub- 
jected in  servitude  to  ^  austerest 
medievalism.  And  so  it  has  of 
late  come  to  pass  that  good  easy- 
going people,  meaning  no  harm, 
were  told  that  it  was  absolutely 
wrong  to  recline  in  luxury  on  florid 
French  couches,  and  that  as  right- 
minded  Christians  it  became  their 
duty  to  rack  their  weary  limbs 
on  the  rude  angularities  of  Gothic 
stretchers ! 

Producer  and  consumer,  as  we 
have  said,  are  alike  to  blame ;  manu- 
facturer and  purchaser  in  turn  play 
into  each  other's  hands,  or  rather 
give  mutual  countenance  in  ill- 
doing  ;  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  evil 
conspiracy  between  them  for  de- 
frauding art  of  her  simplicity  and 
truth.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Government  Schools  have  not  only 
done  little  positive  good,  but  some 
actual  harm.  With  a  latitudinari- 
anism  which  tells  little  for  the  con- 
science and  conviction  of  directors 
or  teachers,  art  —  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent — ^is  with  impartial  hand 
sown  broadcast  over  the  country. 
And  now,  before  concluding  the 
present  section,  let  us  offer  a  few 
words  of  advice  which  the  foregoing 
considerations  may  tend  to  fortify. 
We  would  say  to  the  consumer, 
Bring  not  only  your  wealth  but 
your  intelligence  to  bear  on  the 
producer.  In  short,  let  the  higher 
and  educated  classes  do  all  that 
they  can  to  redeem  the  arts  from 
the  greed  of  the  shop,  and  the  igno- 
rant caprice  of  fashion.  And  for 
this  end,  it  were  well  that  gentle- 
men and  ladies  should  take  a  little 


pains  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
broad  principles  of  art  Let  them, 
for  example,  in  moments  of  leisure, 
look  into  some  grammar  of  orna- 
ment, some  one  of  the  many  works 
which  iUustrate  historic  schools 
and  national  slyles  of  decoration. 
Let  them  try  in  presence  of  the 
best-known  examples  to  realise  the 
axiom  before  laid  down,  that  early 
styles  tend  to  crudity,  late  styles 
to  corruption,  while  middle  periods 
are  mostly,  for  our  modem  purposes, 
safe,  pure,  pleasant  The  whole 
subject  of  decorative  art,  so  far  as 
it  bears  on  the  ornamentation  and 
furnishing  of  private  dwellings,  is, 
as  we  have  said,  easily  mastered ; 
the  task  lies  within  the  compass  of 
the  average  intellect  And  when 
each  lady  and  gentieman  shall  have 
put  herself  and  himself  to  this  small 
pains,  the  arts  in  our  households 
will  be  likely  to  take  a  change  for 
the  better;  the  common  show  of 
the  shop,  the  routine  of  trade,  the 
ostentation  of  ignorance  and  of 
wealth,  the  senseless  extravagance 
of  the  latest  and  loudest  fashion, 
will  give  place  to  individual  inten- 
tion, cultured  thought,  and  even 
the  recondite  taste  of  the  student 
Thus  dwellings,  which  too  often  are 
but  ss  magazines  to  contain  goods 
made  to  order,  may  gather  within 
their  walls  forms,  colours,  and  com- 
positions which  shall  declare  the  per- 
sonal character  and  individuality  of 
the  inmates,  and  bespeak  not  only 
a  taste  nicely  balanced,  but  a  mind 
well  informed. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  divi- 
sion of  our  subject,  we  would  fortify 
the  position  taken,  by  one  or  two 
quotations  from  a  true  student's 
work,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  "  the  necessity  for  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  taste  among  all 
classes."  "There  is  no  reason," 
writes  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
"why  the  humblest  household  ar- 
ticle should  not  be  beautiful  in 
proportion,  form,  and  colour." 
"  Many  a  simple  and  cheap  object 
may  be  made  in  good  taste,  without 
any  additional  cost"     The  com- 
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monest  piece  of  pottery,  worth  only 
a  few  pence,  may  be  really  more 
commendable  than  a  splendid  Sevres 
vase  sold  for  some  hundreds  of 
pounds.  "  But  beauty,"  continues 
Sir  Gardner,  '*  is  not  to  be  obtained 
by  capricious  ornament,  such  as 
overloads  so  many  of  our  modem 
productions ;  for,  unless  the  maker 
knows  why  the  particular  form,  and 
all  the  ornamental  accessories,  are 
eiven  to  his  work,  any  splendour  of 
decoration  which  may  merely  de- 
light the  ignorant,  will  only  be 
looked  upon  by  men  of  good  judg- 
ment with  the  greatest  dissatisfac- 
tion." ''  It  b,"  continues  the  same 
author,  "really  surprising  that, 
among  the  variety  of  lamps,  tea- 
urns,  inkstands,  coffee-pots,  cruet- 
stands,  and  so-called  'ornamental 
clocks,'  we  can  scarcely  meet  with 
one  which  is  tolerable  in  form." 
A  designer  "thinks  he  has  pro- 
duced a  real  'Pompeian  article,' 
because  he  has  put  together  a  cer- 
tain number  of  details,  totally  un- 
conscious that  a  mere  repetition  of 
ornament  is  not  a  design,  and  that 
the  whole,  when  finished,  having 
no  motive,  is  utterly  unmeaning. 
This  putting  together  a  number  of 
parts  to  form  a  whole,  the  besetting 
sin  of  incapable  minds,  is  too  often 
witnessed  in  the  productions  of 
architects,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
make  ornamental  models."  "  In  the 
furnishing  of  our  houses,  examples 
of  similar  additions,  without  inten- 
tion either  for  ornament  or  use,  are 
abundant.  Of  such  kind  are  tables 
with  geese  or  swans  striving  to 
thrust  their  necks  against  the  cen- 
tral pillar,  with  no  apparent  reason 
unless  to  turn  their  graceful  tails  to 
the  company ! "  We  need  scarcely 
point  out  that  these  ridiculous  ex- 
cesses serve  as  illustrations  to  our 
foregoing  remarks.  They  are  out- 
rages upon  common-sense ;  they  do 
violence  to  instincts  of  propriety 
and  fitness ;  they  must  be  counted 
as  the  extravagant  caprices  of  cor- 
rupt epochs ;  and  accordingly  they 
stand  out  as  obnoxious  deviations 
from  the  middle  line  of  rectitude, 
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which  historic  experience  shows  to 
be  a  law  of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and 
truth. 

These  introductory  words  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  more  appropriate 
close  than  by  the  enunciation  of  the 
memorable  axioms  by  which  Mr 
Pugin  sought  to  sweep  away  con- 
structive and  decorative  shams,  and 
to  rear  in  their  stead  an  art  reason- 
able, true,  and  sound  as  nature  her- 
self. These  celebrated  canons  of  con- 
struction and  ornament,  which  are  of 
universal  application,  read  as  fol- 
lows:— "1st,  That  there  should  be 
no  features  about  a  building  which 
are  not  necessary  for  convenience, 
construction,  or  propriety;  and,  2d, 
That  all  ornament  should  consist 
of  enrichment  of  the  essential  con- 
struction of  that  building."  It  is 
one  of  the  strange  curiosities  of 
literature  that  Mr  Buskin,  having 
stolen  these  axioms  for  rhetorical 
ends,  next  casts  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule upon  their  author.  But  the 
time  has  happily  gone  by  when 
such  fundamental  truths  can  be 
open  to  cavil.  Though  art  may 
ever  remain  the  domain  of  doubt, 
here,  at  any  rate,  is  an  approach  to 
certainty  and  agreement.  "The 
maxims,"  writes  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, "laid  down  by  Vitruvius 
for  architecture,  apply  to  ordinary 
objects,  whether  intended  solely  for 
ornament  or  for  everyday  use : — 
1st,  That  they  should  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended; 2d,  That  they  should  be 
durable  or  of  solid  workmanship ; 
3d,  That  they  should  possess  beau- 
ty." And  "  arts  of  production  can 
only  be  beautiful  in  proportion  as 
they  depend  upon  arts  of  design." 
In  fact,  all  accepted  authorities 
here  show,  as  we  have  said,  absolute 
agreement.  It  is  the  practice,  and 
not  the  theory,  that  is  at  fault. 
The  primary  principles,  for  example, 
which  should  regulate  "  the  arts  in 
the  household,"  are  indicated  pretty 
clearly  by  Mr  Owen  Jones,  in  the 
'Grammar  of  Ornament,'  as  fol- 
lows :  —  "  Construction  should  be 
decorated;  decoration  should  never 
2b 
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be  purpoBely  constructed/'  "  The 
decorative  arts  arise  from,  and 
should  properly  be  attendant  upon, 
architecture."  *'  Architecture  is  the 
material  expression  of  the  wants, 
the  faculties,  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  age  in  which  it  is  created." 
**  The  decorative  arts,"  in  common 
with  architecture,  *'  should  possess 
fitness,  proportion,  harmony — the 
effect  of  all  which  is  repose."  "  True 
beauty  results  from  that  repose 
which  the  mind  feels  when  the  eye, 
the  intellect,  and  the  affections  are 
satisfied."  "  Beauty  of  form  is  pro- 
duced by  lines  growing  out  one 
from  the  other  in  gradual  undula- 
tions; there  are  no  excrescences; 
nothing  could  be  removed  and  leave 
the  design  equally  good  or  better." 
"  That  which  is  beautiful  is  true ; 
that  which  is  true  must  be  beauti- 
ful." "  Harmony  of  form  consists 
in  the  proper  balancing  and  con- 
trast of  the  straight,  the  inclined, 
and  the  curved."  "Throughout 
the  decorative  arts  every  assem- 
blage of  forms  should  be  arranged 
on  certain  definite  proportions." 
Mr  Owen  Jones  ends  the  category 
from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  culled,  by  the  dicti^m  on  which 
we  have  already  dwelt :  "  No  im- 
provement," he  rightly  says,  "  can 
take  place  in  the  art  of  the  present 
generation  until  all  classes — artists, 
manufacturers,  and  the  public — ^are 
better  educated  in  art,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  general  principles  is  more 
fully  recognised." 

A  whole  volume  might  be  writ- 
ten in  elucidation  of  these  intelli- 
gent maxims,  which  form  of  them- 
selves, indeed,  a  handbook  or  gram- 
mar to  the  decorative  arts.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  in  their 
acceptance,  but  in  their  practical 
application.  Yet  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  these  axioms  form 
the  basis  of  instruction  given  in 
the  ninety  Government  art-schools 
of  the  country.  Thus  we  may  hope 
that  at  length  the  manufacturer 
will  be  reached,  and  the  public 
enlightened.  The  misfortune  still 
is,  that  the  worst  things  sell  the 


best — ^that  pure  art  does  not  pay — 
that  the  ignorant  multitude  deem  a 
correct  design  tame,  flat,  and  un- 
palatable— that  the  mass  of  pur- 
chasers seek  stimulants,  and  require 
art  to  be  so  spiced  as  to  bring  in 
its  use  pleasure  like  that  of  dram- 
drinking.  Yet  appeal  surely  may 
be  made  to  the  cultured  minds, 
not  a  few  whose  intuitions  lie  in 
the  right  direction,  who  err,  not 
from  intent  so  much  as  from 
haste  and  want  of  thought.  To 
these  we  would  say,  ponder  the 
above  propositions  well,  and  when 
mastered  put  them  into  practice. 
Educate  the  taste  up  to  these 
standards,  and  correct  error  by  the 
measure  of  these  rules.  Further- 
more, not  only  furnish  the  house 
in  accordance  with  such  right- 
minded  dictates,  but  go  into  the 
world  and  wage  iconoclast  war 
against  the  false  penaie$  of  your 
friends.  Proclaim  an  ugly  sham  in 
the  way  of  furniture  an  abomina- 
tion. Go  into  shops  and  inoculate 
the  trade  with  true  ideas.  Try  to 
make  obnoxious  designs  commer- 
cial failures ;  warn  your  acquaint- 
ance against  the  purchase,  and  so 
drive  what  is  bad  fairly  out  of  the 
market  The  ordinary  run  of  fur- 
niture-makers can  only  be  touched 
in  the  pocket ;  they  would  violate 
the  whole  Decalogue  to  win  custom. 
Fashion  is  their  law,  trade  their 
motive.  As  soon  as  they  are 
taught  that  good  art  pays  best, 
they  will  take  the  side  of  profit. 

Thus  much  being  premised  by 
way  of  general  introduction,  let  us 
next  say  a  few  words  on  the  build- 
ing and  planning  of  a  house.  It  is 
manifest  that  "the  arts  in  the 
household"  presuppose  the  exist- 
ence of  a  house ;  and  the  first  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  is.  What  shall  that 
house  be)  what  its  construction, 
plan,  style )  Too  much  heed  can- 
not possibly  be  given  to  these  pre- 
liminaries. Before  the  foundation- 
stone  is  laid,  all  questions  of  ground- 
plan,  of  elevation  and  facade — all 
points  of  strife  between  Palladian 
and  Gothic  architecture— should  be 
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considered  and  determined.  A  false 
step  on  the  threshold  may  in  more 
senses  than  one  bring  confusion 
and  discomfort  on  the  house  and 
its  inmates.  It  is  true  that  it  may 
not  be  the  good  fortune  of  every 
man  to  build  or  create  a  house  for 
himself  ;  too  often  he  has  to  make 
the  best  of  what  comes  ready  to 
hand.  In  that  case  he  will  pro- 
bably  have  to  submit  to  a  certain 
compromise  of  his  ideal  as  to  what 
an  Englishman's  home  ought  to  be. 
But  if  an  English  gentleman  find 
himself  in  the  envied  position  of 
creating  afresh,  he  may,  with  some 
little  expenditure  of  knowledge  and 
time,  make  for  his  family  a  more 
congenial  home  than  can  be  expect- 
ed to  result  from  a  mere  builder's 
speculation.  To  borrow  the  words 
of  metaphor,  he  may  so  arrange 
that  the  foundations  shall  hold 
friendly  relations  with  the  cornice, 
the  lintel  and  door-post  with  the 
ceilings,  the  chief  comer-stone  with 
the  hearthstone,  in  the  domestic 
economy. 

By  way  of  general  preface,  we 
may  say  that  the  house  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  should  wear  a  gen- 
tlemanly character  and  appearance, 
the  plans  and  appointments  should 
conform  to  the  habits  of  good  so- 
ciety, and  be  agreeable  to  a  man,  if 
not  of  luxurious,  at  least  of  refined, 
tastes.  And  this  good  style,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  necessarily  depend- 
ent on  large  scale.  Size  is  an  acci- 
dent which  may  have  as  little  to  do 
with  forms  of  art  as  mere  money 
with  birth  and  breeding.  The  signs 
are  soon  seen  of  the  master  who 
is  accustomed  to  the  right  sort  of 
thing;  at  a  glance,  a  house  gives 
visible  proof  that  life  is  ruled  in 
fitness,  and  made  conformable  to 
beauty.  Art  implies  system,  order, 
skill,  the  nice  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end ;  and  certainly  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  house  shall  be  so 
planned  that  civilised  life  may 
move  within  its  walls  smoothly  and 
pleasantly,  free  from  jar  and  dis- 
sonance. It  may  be  instructive  to 
trace,  in  few  words,  the  historic 


origin  and  gradual  development  of 
the  Englishman's  home.  Civilisa- 
tion did  not  dawn  upon  our  West- 
ern Isles  in  a  day.  Mr  Parker 
justly  observes,  that  English  do- 
mestic architecture  has  advanced 
step  by  step  with  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  **  Side  by  side 
with  the  gradual  development  of 
the  civilisation,  wealth,  and  power 
of  England,  grew  the  domestic  hab- 
itations of  the  country,  in  each  age 
reflecting  not  only  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  but  the  po- 
sition and  prosperity  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  nation  ;  each  progressive 
step  in  the  gradual  development  of 
the  style  and  plan  is  but  an  illus- 
tration to  a  page  of  history."  '*  The 
domestic  arrangement  at  length 
matured,"  continues  Mr  Parker, 
"  was  not  the  result  of  the  working 
of  any  one  powerful  mind,  it  was 
not  the  design  of  some  one  great 
architect  who  gave  the  key-note 
which  other  builders  followed,  it 
was  not  even  the  work  of  one  gene- 
ration, but  it  was  the  growui  of 
centuries." 

The  domestic  arts,  in  fact,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  unfolding  of 
a  people's  life.  The  villa  of  Italy, 
the  ch&teau  of  France,  and  the 
country-seat  of  England,  are  sev- 
erally manifestations  of  national 
manners  and  domestic  customs. 
The  villa  of  Italy  has  not  yet  cast 
aside  the  memory  of  suburban 
abodes  which  became  the  country 
retreats  of  Roman  citizens;  the 
chateau  of  France  confesses  to 
chivalry,  and  is  kindred  in  rela- 
tionship to  feudal  castles  and  mili- 
tary strongholds ;  while  the  coun- 
try-house of  the  good  old  English 
gentleman  is  proved  in  pedigree 
the  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
hall  of  the  Saxon  thane.  The  ar- 
chaeological argument,  of  which 
some  writers  have  made  good  use, 
may  be  summed  up  in  few  words. 
The  baronial  hall,  the  ancestral 
type  of  the  English  dwelling-house, 
is  known  to  have  waned  in  import- 
ance just  as  its  lord  suffered  rela- 
tively in  social  scale.    In  fact,  the 
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growth  of  the  middle  and  commer- 
cial classes,  the  increase  of  great 
cities,  and  the  consolidation  of 
municipal  institutions,  have  been 
attend^  with  no  small  revolution 
in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  British  nation.  Among  early 
and  salutary  changes  was  the  sever- 
ance of  the  servants'  apartments 
from  the  rooms  kept  sacred  to  in- 
mates and  honoured  guests.  So, 
likewise,  the   substitution  of  the 

Srivate  dining-room  for  the  public 
all  testifies  to  the  growing  privacy 
of  the  family;  retired  bedrooms  also 
tell  of  keener  sense  of  modesty; 
while  the  ample  and  ornate  drawing- 
room  proclaims  that  dominion  of 
women  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
pledge  of  domestic  felicity !  There 
can  scarcely,  indeed,  be  a  doubt 
but  that  these  historic  develop- 
ments have  taken  the  side  of  virtue, 
and  have  directly  ministered  to 
advanced  phases  of  civilisation.  To 
repeat  the  words  of  Mr  Parker, 
'*  The  domestic  arrangements,  at 
length  matured,"  have  indeed  been 
"  the  growth  of  centuries,"  and 
should  be  cherished  accordingly. 

The  historic  facts  just  recounted, 
touching  the  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's home,  will  teach  us  to 
regard  with  conservative  reverence 
the  relics  and  associations  of  past 
times.  Happy  is  the  man  who 
dwells  in  the  house  of  his  fathers ! 
and  younger  sons  who  may  have  to 
seek  out  new  abodes  will  do  well 
not  to  sever  themselves  wholly 
from  ancestral  memories.  Indeed, 
this  antiquarian  aspect  of  our  sub- 
ject would  lead  so  far  beyond  our 
limits  Aiat  we  cannot  venture  to 
indulge  further  in  its  contempla- 
tion. To  inherit  a  house  of  the 
olden  time,  and  to  maintain  its  fur- 
niture and  belongings  in  corre- 
sponding historic  style,  may  be  the 
privilege  of  but  comparatively  few. 
Yet  many  persons,  in  emulation  of 
examples  set  by  antiquaries,  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Scott  among  the 
number,  have  formed  the  laudable 
ambition  of  building,  decorating, 
and  clothing  their  dwellings  accord- 


ing to  the  taste  and  custom  of 
country  gentlemen  in  the  good 
historic  times.  Kindred  attempts, 
it  may  be  of  enthusiasts  riding  a 
hobby,  probably  have  fallen  within 
the  observation  of  many  of  our 
readers.  The  ardour  of  antiqna- 
rianism,  in  fact,  especially  under 
recent  Gothic  revivals,  has  led 
artists,  bookworms,  and  archaeolo- 
gists to  affect  time-worn  wood- 
work, shadowy  tapestries,  dusky 
floor -coverings,  and  wall -decora- 
tions, rescued  from  dismantled 
tenements.  These  practices  lie 
somewhat  outside  our  present 
province.  We  will  merely  again 
impress  upon  our  readers  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  fact,  that  our  Eng- 
lish homes  have  a  history  and  a 
pedigree ;  that  old  England,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  new  colony  or 
an  upstart  republic,  is  shadowed  in 
honoured  associations;  and  that 
this  our  nationality  enters  into 
domestic  life  and  gives  colour  to 
the  domestic  arts.  This  line  of 
argument  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  for  country  districts  the  style 
of  the  English  manor-house  is  in 
better  keeping  than  that  of  the 
Italian  villa;  and  for  like  reasons 
we  might  even  prefer  furniture 
made  by  a  British  village  carpenter 
to  a  span-new  cabinet  from  Paris 
shining  in  French  polish.  Cosmo- 
politan arts,  like  world-wide  philan- 
thropies, are  woefully  wanting  in 
individual  interest  and  character. 
Therefore  we  would  say,  before 
taking  leave  of  the  antiquarian  part 
of  our  subject,  knock  into  the  walls 
of  your  houses  some  few  pegs  on 
which  you  may  hang  associations 
and  memories — a  naol  here  and 
there  which  may  fasten  to  the 
freehold  some  shreds  of  tattered 
patriotism. 

Let  us  now  approach  more  nearly 
the  practical  question  how  best  a 
gentleman's  house  may  be  arranged 
in  the  planning  and  building.  Mr 
Kerr,  ''Professor  of  Construction 
in  King's  College,"  has  published 
a  volume  which  seeks  to  solve 
this  difficult  problem.     He  makes 
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survey  of  the  successive  arrange- 
ments which  obtained  in  Saxon 
halls,  Baronial  castles,  Palladian 
villas,  Gothic  houses,  and  Elizabe- 
than mansions,  and  so,  by  a  process 
ingenious,  if  not  always  logical,  he 
arrives  at  what  may  be  called  '*  the 
English  national  plan/'  Possible 
it  may  be  that  this  conjectured 
''plan"  is  somewhat  of  a  phan- 
tom rather  than  a  literal  facti^ 
nevertheless,  by  this  time  it  has 
been  pretty  well  ascertained  what 
sort  of  dwelling  the  average  Eng- 
lishman likes  best  ''The  quali- 
ties," writes  Mr  Kerr,  "which  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  present 
day  values  in  his  house  are  com- 
prehensively these :  quiet  comfort 
for  his  family  and  guests,  thorough 
convenience  for  his  domestics,  ele- 
gance and  importance  without  os- 
tentation." To  render  the  house 
absolutely  complete,  it  would  seem, 
according  to  Professor  Kerr,  that 
there  must  be  observed  some  dozen 
conditions,  which  may  be  summed 
up  under  the  following  heads : — 
1st,  privacy ;  2d,  comfort ;  3d,  con- 
venience ;  4th,  spaciousness ;  5th, 
compactness;  6th,  light  and  air; 
7th,  salubrity;  8th,  aspect  and 
prospect ;  9th,  cheerfulness ;  10th, 
elegance ;  11th,  importance  ;  12th, 
and  last,  ornament.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  this  summary  the 
express  art-element,  "Ornament," 
is  thrown  in  last,  as  if  it  were  but 
an  after-thought.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  reason  may  be  recognised  in 
the  sequence  chosen.  This  series  of 
twelve  requisitions  has  evidently 
been  arranged  on  the  basis  already 
laid  down — that  use  comes  before 
beauty,  that  structure  precedes  de- 
coration. Yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  no  one  of  these  elements 
comes  before  or  follows  after  the 
other,  but  each  and  aU  combine  to- 
gether for  the  one  end  of  making 
the  home  a  fit  abode  for  a  highly- 
cultured  mind.  "  Privacy  "  means 
seclusion,  tranquillity ;  "  comfort " 
and  "convenience"  need  no  inter- 
pretation— they  speak  for  them- 
selves; "spaciousness"  and  "im- 


portance" may  depend  on  depth 
and  plenitude  of  purse ;  "  compact- 
ness "  is  a  matter  of  ground  plan, 
on  which  we  shall  add  a  word; 
"light,"  "air,"  "salubrity,"  "as- 
pect," "prospect,"  "cheerfulness," 
also  speak  for  themselves  —  they 
bring  health  to  the  body  and  sun- 
shine to  the  mind,  and  secure  out- 
look over  nature's  landscape  of 
park,  meadow,  water,  hill,  cloud. 
The  two  remaining  requisitions, 
"elegance"  and  "ornament,"  in- 
volve the  whole  question  at  issue  : 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  sequeL 

"  The  ground-plan"  of  a  house  is 
of  such  practical  import  that  we 
must  afford  a  few  lines  for  its  fur- 
ther consideration.  Much  of  the 
convenience,  cleanliness,  and  even 
beauty  and  picturesque  effect  of 
a  dwelling,  will  depend  on  "the 
ground-plan."  It  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  place  rooms  just  in  the  very 
best  relative  position ;  and  archi- 
tects who  have  a  good  eye  for  deco- 
ration often  utterly  fail  in  making 
a  iiouse  pleasant  for  habitation.  It 
were  well  for  a  man  intent  upon 
building  to  sit  down,  ere  an  archi- 
tect is  called  in,  simply  to  calculate 
what  he  wants ;  to  consider  his 
mode  of  life,  hb  domestic  habits 
and  belongings;  what  rooms  are 
absolutely  essential,  what  in  addi- 
tion desirable,  and  what  their  rela- 
tive sizes,  positions,  and  means  of 
intercommunication.  Yet,  in  the 
building  of  a  house,  the  max- 
im touching  the  man  who  acts  as 
his  own  lawyer  has  special  point. 
Therefore,  let  professional  advice 
be  taken  before  the  scheme  of  the 
ground-plan  be  finally  settled.  It 
is  evident  that  on  these  practical 
points  the  greater  the  amount  of 
experience  brought  to  bear  the 
better.  Professor  Kerr  seems  to 
have  hit  upon  an  ingenious  device 
for  shaking  a  ground -plan  into 
shape.  Having  first  ascertained 
the  needed  accommodation,  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  cut  out  pieces 
of  cardboard  corresponding  to  the 
sizes  and  proportions  of  the  requir- 
ed rooms,  80  that  one  card  may  repre- 
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sent  the  dining-room,  another  the 
drawing-room,  another  the  library, 
another  the  breakfa8t>parlour,  and 
80  on.  The  next  step  was  to  bring 
the  separate  pieces  together  so  as  to 
group  the  collective  rooms  into  a 
convenient  ground -plan.  Halls 
and  passages  are  with  calculating 
forethought  interposed  to  secure 
ready  communicaUon  from  room  to 
room ;  doors  opened  for  easy  ingress 
and  egress,  and  windows  inserted 
where  light  and  ventilation  may  be 
best  gained.  And  thus,  as  we  have 
said,  a  house  gradually  shakes  itself 
into  shape. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to 
be  too  cautious.  A  single  blunder 
may  become  an  endless  source  of 
nuisance :  a  dark  passage  will  prove 
destructive  to  china,  or  a  couple  of 
steps  coming  unawares  may  lame 
a  lady  for  life.  One  or  two  exam- 
ples will  best  illustrate  the  weighty 
matters  which  have  to  be  weighed. 
We  need  not  say  that  noises  and 
smells  are  awful  bores;  therefore 
isolate  the  kitchen,  and  place  the 
drawing-room  and  library  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  traffic  and 
Dusiness  of  the  house.  Yet  make 
the  line  of  march  for  the  service  of 
the  dinner  direct  and  short,  other- 
wise dishes  will  cool  on  the  way. 
Consult  privacy,  so  that  family 
rooms  for  refined  uses  may  not 
come  into  rude  contact  with  menial 
offices :  permit  no  clash  or  abrupt 
encounter  between  servants,  guests, 
and  quiet  inmates.  Provide,  if 
possible,  an  additional  staircase  for 
domestics  and  an  extra  entrance- 
door,  yet  guard  against  the  access 
of  iJiieves  and  other  intruders. 
Look  carefully  to  the  levels,  and 
get  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
ground-flower ;  the  running  up  and 
down  stairs  is  the  plague  of  city 
life.  The  reader,  if  on  the  point  of 
perpetrating  building,  will  know 
but  too  well  that  the  above  is  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
anxiety  by  which  he  is  beset 
The  inconveniences  incident  to  an 
ill-considered  ground -plan  receive 


striking  illustration  in  Marlborougli 
House.  The  architect,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  a  kind  of  Handel  in 
the  way  of  compositions  and  chor- 
uses in  stone,  was  grandiloquent  in 
sky  outlines,  but  impracticable  in 
the  management  of  ground-plans. 
He  extemporised,  as  it  were,  ora- 
tories in  marble,  but  his  art  was 
not  conformable  to  the  harmonies 
of  daily  life.  Take  Professor  Kerr's 
amusing  recital  of  the  difficulties 
the  footmen  in  Marlborough  House 
encounter  in  the  simple  operation 
of  serving  up  dinner : — 

*'  Now,  the  kitchen  of  Marlborongh 
House  is  on  the  ground-level.  The  din- 
ing-room is  on  the  gronnd-lcrel  also. 
But  to  carry  the  dinner  across  the  en- 
trance-court and  in  at  the  front  door 
would  never  da  To  cany  it  round  by 
the  garden  and  in  at  the  saloon  door 
would  never  do.  We  might  contrive  a 
third  route,  thus  :  along  the  colonnade, 
in  at  the  library  window  (or  sash-door 
rather),  and  so  through  the  rooms  and 
main  thoroughfares  ;  but  this,  although 
really  the  best  that  could  be  accom- 
plished on  the  ground-level,  is  still  a 
jest  The  actual  route  was  this :  first 
down-stairs  to  the  basement ;  secondly, 
through  the  basement  corridors  (pro- 
bably dark  as  Palladian  basement  corri- 
dors generally  were);  thirdly,  up-stairs 
again  oy  any  one  of  three  equally  awk- 
ward means  ;  and,  fourthly,  so  on  to  the 
dining-room  in  a  manner  (whichever  of 
the  three  stairs  might  be  preferred)  still 
as  awkward  as  the  rest  And  irAy  all 
this  inconvenience)  Merely,  it  would 
seem,  because  the  idea  fixed  itself  in  the 
architect's  mind  that  the  kitchen  would 
make  a  good  wing.  .  .  .  That  the  un- 
happy footmen,  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  must  stumble  down-stairs  and 
up-stairs,  and  through  infinite  tortuosi- 
ties besides,  with  their  soup  tureens  and 
barons  of  beef,  was  not  to  be  helped  ; 
let  the  kitchen  be  a  win^,  and  it  was  a 
wing  !    Such  was  Palladian  plan  ! " 

We  have  dwelt  with  greater  de- 
liberation on  the  method  of  settling 
the  ground-plan,  because  there  is  a 
universal  opinion  in  the  profession 
that  if  the  inside  of  a  house  be 
wisely  considered,  the  outside  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
When  the  mansion  be  laige,  or  the 
functions  which  a  structure  have 
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to  perform  manifold,  the  internal 
arrangements  at  which  we  have 
hastily  glanced  become  excessively 
complex.  Take  an  extreme  case, 
scarcely  perhaps  in  point,  "the 
New  Law  Courts"  for  London. 
Mr  Gilbert  Scott,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  was  occupied  for 
fully  four  months  in  conquering 
practical  difficulties  of  distribution 
of  rooms,  before  he  gave  thought  to 
the  artistic  design  of  even  the  prin- 
cipal fagadel  Thus  the  usual,  or 
at  least  the  correct  practice,  in  the 
building  of  a  dwelling-house,  would 
seem  to  be,  first  to  determine  the 
structure  in  the  block  and  the  mass, 
and  then  to  look  to  the  detail. 
This  is  the  order  of  succession  be- 
fore laid  down.  Decoration  should 
never  be  the  primary  thought : 
ornament  should  come  as  an  iSter- 
growth — it  should  follow  and  lie 
close  upon  lines  of  construction— it 
should  as  a  flower  seek  support  in 
the  main  stem,  and  gain  sustenance 
in  the  ground,  its  firm  foundation. 
Thus  will  decoration  be  honest 
and  true,  and  beauty  not  abrogate 
utility. 

We  will  not  now  stop  to  desig- 
nate the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  chief  rooms  in  a  goodly 
house — the  breakfast -room,  the 
library,  the  dining  and  the  drawing 
rooms — because  in  the  sequel,  under 
the  heads  of  ''Decoration"  and 
"  Furnishing  "  they  will  obtain  con- 
sideration according  to  their  several 
estates  and  conditions.  Speaking 
generally,  we  would  premise  tl^at 
the  breakfast-room  may  be  treated 
as  a  modest  prelude  to  the  day's 
proceedings,  that  the  library  should 
be  so  ordered  as  to  invite  to  re- 
IK>se,  meditation,  and  study;  that 
the  dining-room  may  fitly  make 
quiet  appeal  to  the  senses,  through 
its  solidity  and  provision  for  sub- 
stantial cheer,  all  giving  indication 
of  a  respectable  balance  at  the 
banker's ;  and  lastly,  that  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  domain  of  the  ladies, 
should  properly  partake  of  a  light, 
elegant,  and  festive  character.  We 
need  scarcely  observe  that  each  of 


these  apartments  should  receive  in 
the  first  planning  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  form, 
colour,  and  subsidiary  decoration, 
an  art  expression  and  effect  accord- 
ant with  their  several  characters 
and  functions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  man  of  reading,  the  man  who 
has  travelled  with  observant  eye 
through  his  own  or  foreign  lands, 
will  have  gathered  many  an  idea 
which,  for  beauty  or  convenience, 
may  be  carried  out  in  the  construc- 
tion and  decoration  of  the  several 
rooms  of  his  future  dwelling.  We 
have  seen,  for  example,  with  telling 
effect,  oriel  and  dormer  windows 
brought  from  Nuremberg,  chim- 
neys borrowed  from  Hampton  Court, 
<&c  Happy  hints  may  also  be  taken 
even  from  volumes  of  antiquities, 
from  poems  or  romances  founded 
on  ancient  chronicles.  In  short, 
positive  eccentricity  were  prefer- 
able to  builders'  commonplace. 
Among  the  many  suggestions  which 
even  popular  art  literature  may 
afford,  take  the  following  historic 
precedent  for  an  open  and  comfort- 
ably cushioned  window  -  recess : 
"  Perhaps,"  writes  Mr  Parker, 
''the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
parlour  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  window,  which  was 
sometimes  glazed.  The  recesses 
were  of  goodly  size,  and  usually 
built  as  in  the  preceding  century, 
with  the  masonry  left  so  as  to 
form  stone  benches  on  each  side. 
These  were  the  favourite  nooks 
and  corners  of  domestic  Ufe,  and 
the  votaries  of  chess  haunted  these 
pleasant,  old-fashioned  retreats.  It 
was  here  too  that  my  lady  and  her 
fair  damsels  brought  their  spinning 
and  their  broidery,  and  wrought 
those  marvellous  and  beautiful 
fabrics  for  which  in  medieval  times 
their  needles  acquired  a  European 
reputation." 

A  house  planned  for  the  enjoy- 
ment not  only  of  its  owner  but  also 
of  his  friends,  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  "group  of  drawing-room 
apartments"  may  open  en  suite. 
Beception  -  rooms,    when    means 
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abound,  can  easily  be  multiplied, 
and  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that,  for  the  success  of  conver- 
saziones, the  intercommunication 
among  the  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  should  be  rendered  as 
easy  as  possible  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  doors,  corridors,  or  galleries. 
Thus  the  stream  of  thronging  guests 
may  flow  freely  without  check  of 
counter  or  cross  currents.  Detail 
upon  detail  may  be  added  to  the 
general  arrangement  when  the 
end  is  to  make  private  dwellings 
fit  for  public  receptiona  Thus  a 
cabinet  may  be  reserved  for  a  quiet 
card-party ;  or  a  boudoir  for  tran- 
quil talk  and  secluded  sentiment ; 
a  music- room  also,  when  it  leads 
from  the  drawing-room,  answers 
more  than  one  good  purpose ;  it 
saves  songs  from  the  distraction  of 
noisy  talk,  while  it  sets  the  draw- 
ing-room free  for  intellectual  con- 
verse. We  need  scarcely  add  how 
pleasant  it  becomes  when  the 
ground-plan  can  be  further  made 
to  include  a  picture-gallery ;  com- 
panionship with  Raphael  and 
Guido — as  witness  the  picture-gal- 
lery of  Bridgewater  House — ^brings 
to  receptions  and  conversaziones 
an  elevated  tone.  Duties  more 
sacred  than  those  of  hospitality 
suggest  that  some  provision  may 
even  in  these  secular  and  utilitarian 
days  be  made  for  religious  rites. 
We  confess  that,  were  it  our  for- 
tune to  build  for  our  own  use  a 
mansion  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, we  should  set  apart  some 
quiet  and  retired  nook  for  a  domes- 
tic chapel.  Sojourners  in  Italy 
know  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to 
find  the  wayside  church,  however 
small  and  humble,  ever  accessible 
to  prayer  and  meditation.  In  our 
modem  dwellings  we  make  liberal 
provision  for  mundane  enjoyments 
and  sensuous  luxuries,  but  our 
venerable  ancestors  were  at  once 
less  epicurean  and  more  godly. 
Throughout  our  land,  when  we 
come  upon  middle-age  castles  and 
forts,  signs  are  not  wanting  in 
the  architecture  that  provision  was 


made  for  religious  worship.  Sucb 
strongholds  tell  that,  when  the  foe 
had  been  struck  down  and  the 
sword  was  sheathed,  warriors  re- 
tired to  the  domestic  chapel  to 
render  thanks  !  Even  in  hill -for- 
tresses, where  space  was  narrow, 
and  comfort  had  to  make  hard 
terms  with  military  exigencies, 
room  was  not  denied  for  an  ora- 
tory sacred  to  the  God  of  battles. 
Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that,  while  mundane  cham- 
bers retained  a  rude  simplicity, 
the  chapel  claimed  loving  decora- 
tion in  window  and  roof :  the  best 
of  man's  substance,  we  well  know, 
was  in  right-minded  historic  periods 
off'ered  in  service  and  sacrifice  to 
religion.  We  are  glad  to  believe 
that  in  our  own  days  these  godly 
practices  have  seen  some  revival, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  to 
other  commendable  acts  it  were 
well  to  add,  whenever  fitting  occa- 
sion shall  offer,  the  building  of  a 
domestic  chapel.  Such  provision 
for  the  daily  worship  of  the  house- 
hold and  its  dependants  were  a 
surety  for  right  conduct,  and  a 
pledge  of  kindly  relations  between 
masters  and  servants.  Let,  then, 
a  domestic  chapel,  when  feasible, 
be  included  in  the  plan  of  our 
modem  mansions ;  it  will  be  a 
hopeful  sign  when  our  commerce- 
made  magnates  shall  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  ancient  landed 
aristocracy  of  the  country.  To  this 
chapel,  attached  to  the  chief  house 
in  a  county,  tenants,  dependants, 
and  labourers  might  flock  at  even- 
ing-tide. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we 
should  decide,  for  the  gentleman 
about  to  build  for  himself  a  man- 
sion in  town  or  country,  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  classic  and 
Gothic  styles.  This  "  battle  of  the 
styles" — ^this  warfare  between  the 
two  opposing  schoob  of  architec- 
ture— ^has  been  carried  to  such  ex- 
tremity that  at  one  time  it  became 
doubtful  whether  the  man  who  con- 
sented to  dwell  in  a  Palladian  man- 
sion had  not  thereby  forfeited  his 
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claim  to  be  considered  either  a 
reasonable  being  or  an  English 
gentleman!  While  reading  the 
other  day  the  amiable  "  recreations  " 
of  a  "  country  parson/'  we  came, 
to  our  surprise,  upon  the  follow- 
ing fiercely  partisan  passage  :  "  I 
trust  that  all  my  readers  (except- 
ing, of  course,  the  one  impracti- 
cable man  in  each  hundred  who 
always  thinks  differently  from 
everybody  else,  and  always  thinks 
wrong)  will  agree  with  me  in 
holding  it  as  an  axiom  needing 
no  argument  to  support  it,  that 
every  building  which  ranks  under 
the  class  of  villa  or  cottage,  must, 
if  intended  to  be  tasteful  or  pleas- 
ing, be  built  in  some  variety  of 
that  grand  school  which  is  com- 
monly styled  the  (Gothic."  We 
need  scarcely  observe  that  this 
dictum  is  far  too  dogmatic  ;  that 
the  very  name  "  villa  "  is  of  Italian 
origin ;  and  that  the  villas  of  Italy 
are  wholly  foreign  to  Gothic  styles. 
Qothic  was  notoriously,  in  the  first 
use  of  the  word,  a  synonym  for 
barbarism.  Happily  a  more  tole- 
rant catholicity  of  taste  has  since 
obtained,  and  for  our  part  we 
readily  concede  to  Gothic  architec- 
ture and  its  corresponding  modes 
of  domestic  decoration  the  charm 
of  an  endless  variety,  and  of  an 
exquisite  beauty,  ^d  surely  no 
gentleman  about  to  build  or  to 
furnish,  can  possibly  do  wron^  in 
adopting  a  style  which  is  identified 
with  the  noblest  works  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Still  we  are  reluctant  to  believe 
that  Gothic  is  the  only  style  per- 
missible to  an  English  gentleman  ; 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  our  most 
practical  and  clear-sighted  friends 
assure  us  that  they  have  proved 
Italian  villas  pleasant  to  live  in, 
and  artistic  in  general  aspect  and 
detail  of  decoration.  The  '*  country 
parson  "  is,  in  fact,  some  few  years 
behind  his  age ;  the  Gothic  furor 
has  abated,  and  domestic  architec- 
ture ia  now  left  free  to  do  what, 
all  things  considered,  may  prove 
best  for  people  of  refined  tastes. 


with  practical  requirements.  Gothic 
styles  have  not  without  reason  been 
deemed  angular,  abrupt,  hard;  still 
we  think  all  that  is  harsh  or  un- 
couth in  Gothic  structures  admits 
of  mitigation,  and  can  be  readily 
made  to  bend  to  the  subtle  de- 
mands of  civilised  society.  Thus 
we  seem  to  have  reached  that  point 
in  toleration  when  to  every  style 
in  turn  may  be  permitted  fair-play. 
For  ourselves,  we  only  desire  that 
our  dwellings  shall  be  made  conform- 
able to  the  recognised  principles  of 
art  as  art  Whensoever,  then,  an 
English  gentleman  has  to  build, 
let  him  by  no  means  barter  his 
independence  to  any  one  narrow  or 
exclusive  school  It  were  capable 
of  historic  proof  that  the  Italian 
and  the  Gothic  style  of  domestic 
architecture  have  answered  required 
ends  sufficiently  well,  and  each,  as 
we  have  said,  is  susceptible  of 
aesthetic  and  practical  adaptation 
to  immediate  uses.  Let,  then,  all 
styles,  when  in  purity  and  best 
estate,  be  tolerated.  As  to  the 
danger  of  any  exclusive  mannerism, 
we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
say  that  in  our  experience  archi- 
tects and  artists  given  to  dogmatic 
extremes  have  proved  themselves 
untrustworthy  in  their  estimates, 
and  unsound  as  financiers.  Alto- 
gether, extremes  should  be  eschew- 
ed :  the  architect  who  sports  an 
exclusive  creed  is  to  be  dis- 
trusted. 

In  short,  the  man  about  to  build 
should  above  all  things  deny  him- 
self the  iclat  of  becoming  the  apostle 
of  a  cause,  the  ultra-development  of 
a  school,  the  exponent  of  a  preju- 
dice. Let  him  simply  consult  the 
convenience  of  himself  and  his 
family.  If  he  find  Italian  styles 
suit  him  well,  then  let  him  enjoy 
his  Italian  villa ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  Gothic  forms  comport  best 
with  his  needs,  then  let  him  erect  his 
dwelling  after  those  models  which 
have  been  matured  and  consoli- 
dated side  by  side  with  British 
laws  and  liberties,  and  have  grown 
sacred    in    historic     associations. 
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Verily  to  all  men  may  be  permitted 
utmost  liberty  of  choice.  From  oar 
own  observation  we  can  assert  that 
the  Italian  villa,  whether  it  be 
planted  in  the  precincts  of  Rome  or 
Florence,  or  whether  it  be  trans- 
planted from  the  soil  of  Italy  to 
England,  stands  as  a  type  of  sym- 
metry, beauty,  fitness.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  no  less  readily  con- 
cede that  Gothic  structures  show 
themselves,  in  this  clime  of  the 
north,  picturesque ;  they  make 
themselves,  as  it  were,  quite  at 
home  in  an  English  landscape  ; 
they  are  naturalised  to  hiUa  and 
woods ;  medieval  memories  mantle 
their  gables  and  shadow  their 
turrets.  Therefore  let  the  modem 
builder  make  his  election,  and  con- 
sent for  the  sake  of  peace,  if  needs 
be,  even  to  a  compromise.  Thus  by 
a  spirit  of  wise  toleration  may  be 
secured  to  styles  once  antagonistic 
friendly  meeting  on  the  common 
basis  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good. 

Each  architectural  style,  even  by 
its  exceptional  characteristics,  pos- 
sesses special  fitness  to  meet  specific 
demands.  And  it  would  seem  a 
pity  that  any  one  of  the  many 
modes  of  construction  and  orna- 
mentation, which  have  shown  them- 
selves useful  and  beautiful,  should 
now,  for  the  sake  of  some  cherished 
theory,  or  from  a  mistaken  striving 
after  unity,  be  annihilated  and 
swept  from  the  land.  We  hold, 
indeed,  that  the  prevailing  edecti- 
cism  which  sees  good  in  everything 
is  the  system  best  suited  to  our  im- 
mediate wants.  The  general  pub- 
lic, notwithstanding  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  Gothic  dominant 
and  tyrannous,  are  ready  to  accord 
to  all  styles  of  domestic  architec- 
ture about  equal  favour.  The  ar- 
chitectural panorama  which  our 
large  towns  present,  if  seldom  sym- 
metric, is  generally  picturesque,  and 
this  medley  of  all  styles  has  actually 
been  applauded  for  its  admired 
disorder.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  danger  in  the  present  day 
that   houses,  like    the    men    and 


women  who  dwell  therein,  may 
lose  all  individuality  of  character  ; 
people  live  gregariously  in  rows  or 
ceUs  called  streets,  and  the  builder's 
speculation  makes  an  end  of  ail 
art.  Still  it  were  well  to  consider 
that  a  contractor's  square  box  is 
often  most  snug  and  comfortable 
within — ^that  windows  and  doors 
flat  at  the  top,  if  of  unpicturesque 
monotony,  present  at  all  events  few 
difficulties  in  the  furnishing — ^that^ 
in  short,  even  the  ugliest  of  exteriors 
is  not  incompatible  with  an  interior 
correct  in  taste  and  pleasing  in  art 
effect  In  fact,  the  fagade  of  a 
house,  like  a  man's  face,  is  often 
seen  more  by  neighbours  and  friends 
than  by  the  owner  himself.  It  is 
the  good  ordering  of  the  rooms 
within  that  makes  home  pleasant, 
just  as  it  is  the  nice  furnishing  of 
the  mind's  quiet  chambers  that  gives 
to  the  current  of  life  placidity  and 
joy.  A  well-balanced  mind  is  eclec- 
tic, and  certainly  eclecticism,  as 
the  corrective  of  eccentricities,  ex- 
travagances, the  vagaries  of  genius, 
together  with  the  absurdities  of 
fashion,  forms  one  of  the  safest  of 
rules  either  for  an  architectural 
structure  or  its  continent  domestic 
arts.  The  following  skilfully-cast 
paragraph,  taken  from  Professor 
Kerr's '  Gentleman's  House,'  penned 
apparently  to  make  things  pleasant 
to  all  parties,  sets  forth  the  succes- 
sive phases  through  which  archi- 
tecture and  the  domestic  arts  have 
gone:  ''The  portion  of  the  nine- 
teenth century '  which  has  already 
passed  seems  to  constitute  a  new 
era,  and  in  some  important  respects 
one  more  remarkable  than  any 
period  of  preceding  time,  at  least 
in  England.  As  regards  architec- 
tural fine  art,  it  has  been  with  us 
the  age  of  revival  Opening  with 
that  Palladiauism  which  had  long 
been  the  vernacular  of  Europe,  it 
introduced  very  soon  the  fastidi- 
ous Greek ;  became  involved  more 
slowly,  but  even  still  more  surely, 
in  the  romantic  Gothic;  spared  a 
liberal  portion  of  attention  for  the 
dainty  Elizabethan,  and  gave  a  still 
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greater  share  to  the  eminently  ser- 
yiceable  non-Palladian  Italian ;  all 
the  while  openly  avowing  more  or 
less  the  striking  doctrine  of  eclec- 
ticbm — that  all  things  are  equally 
good  in  their  way." 

As  a  useful  summary,  a  few 
canons  may  be  laid  down  as  a  con- 
clusion to  preceding  arguments. 
In  the  first  place,  we  would  repeat 
that  no  one  architectural  style  can 
daim  right  of  usurpation  over  the 
domestic  arts  :  that  the  exigencies 
of  each  separate  case  should  be 
taken  into  account,  and  accordingly 
that  construction  and  decoration 
may  be  fitly  left  to  the  exigencies  of 
climate,  the  nature  of  materials,  and 
the  pressure  of  utilitarian  demands. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  in  the  very  diversity  of 
styles  the  arts  in  the  household 
gain  in  variety  and  resource. 
Thus  it  were  well  that  the  enmity 
and  antagonism  too  often  fostered 
between  opposing  schools  of  art 
should  be  moderated  and  appeased. 
In  short,  the  time  has  come  when 
peace  may  be  proclaimed  between 
rival  arts,  whether  of  Gothic,  Ital- 
ian, or  Classic  origin.  And  from 
the  preceding  premises  the  infer- 
ence inevitably  follows,  that  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  build  in 
many  and  diverse  architectural 
modes,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
using  corresponding  methods  of 
decoration.  So  long  as  we  consent 
to  live  in  houses  after  Classic,  Ital- 
ian, and  Qothic  types,  our  cabinet- 
makers and  upholsterers  will  be 
held  guiltless  when  they  carve  fur- 
niture and  design  coverings  for 
walls  and  floors  after  correspond- 
ing fashions.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  architect,  the  master-mason, 
the  carver,  the  worker  in  metal, 
and  the  decorative  painter  were  all 
animated  by  one  thought,  and 
wrought  for  a  common  end.  Great 
masters — such  as  Michael  Angelo, 
Haphael,  and  Leonardo — were  at  the 
same  time  architects,  sculptors, 
painters,  and  designers  of  orna- 
ment. In  those  days  no  schism 
divided  the  dwelling:  the  brick  on 


the  chimney  was  not  at  enmity 
with  the  tUe  on  the  floor.  We 
think  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
the  master-art  may  yet  be  found 
which  shall  unite  architecture  and 
all  household  arts  in  common  one- 
ness of  intent  and  expression. 

The  arts  in  the  household  may 
crave  consideration  even  on  the 
score  of  philanthropy.  A  popu- 
lar author,  under  the  title  'The 
Moral  Influences  of  the  Dwelling,' 
writes : — 

**  I  think  it  is  now  coming  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  most  rational  beings  that 
houses  ought  to  be  pretty  as  well  as 
healthy,  and  that  houses  even  of  the 
humblest  class  may  be  pretty  as  well  as 
healthy.  By  the  Creator's  kind  ar- 
rangement, beauty  and  use  go  together. 
The  prettiest  house  will  be  the  health- 
iest, the  most  conTenient,  and  the  most 
comfortable.  And  I  am  persuaded  that 
great  moral  results  follow  from  people's 
houses  being  pretty  as  well  as  healthy. 
Every  one  understands  at  once  that  a 
wretched  hovel,  dirty,  ruinous,  stifling, 
bug-infested,  dunghill-surrounded,  will 
destroy  any  latent  love  of  neatness  and 
orderliness  in  a  poor  man — ^will  destroy 
the  love  of  home,  that  preservative 
against  temptation  which  ranks  next 
after  religion  in  the  heart,  and  send  the 
poor  man  to  the  public-house,  with  all 
its  ruinous  temptations.  But  probably 
it  is  less  remembered  than  it  ought  to 
be,  that  the  home  of  the  poor  man  or  well- 
to-do  man  ought  to  be  pleasing  and  in- 
viting as  well  as  healthy." 

This  pleasantly  chatty  "  country 
parson"  proceeds  to  observe  that 

"Taste  costs  nothing.  If  you  have 
a  given  quantity  of  building  materials 
to  arrange  in  order,  it  is  just  as  easy, 
and  just  as  cheap,  to  arrange  them  in  a 
tasteful  and  graceful  order  and  colloca- 
tion, as  in  a  tasteless,  irritating,  offen- 
sive, and  disgusting  one.  Elaborate 
oniament,  of  course,  costs  dear ;  but  it 
does  not  need  elaborate  ornament  to 
make  a  pleasing  house  which  every  man 
of  taste  will  feel  enjoyment  in  looking 
at.  Simple  gracefulness  is  all  that  is 
essentially  needful  in  cottage  and  villa 
architecture." 

It  scarcely  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince to  pursue  further  this  inter- 
esting part  of  our  subject,  or  to 
point  out  how  the  arts  may  find 
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eDtranoe  into  the  poor  man's  house 
and  cheer  the  cotter's  home.  We 
cannot,  however,  forego  the  pleaa- 
are  of  a  passing  glance  at  the  pro- 
vision which  popular  arts  and  facile 
powers  of  production  have  made 
for  the  simple  adornment  of  the 
poor  man's  dwelling.  Art,  in  fact, 
like  literature,  finds  its  way  among 
all  classes,  even  the  most  humble. 
Cheap  prints,  which  in  their  taste 
and  moral  teaching  contrast  favour- 
ably  with  dearer  pictorial  products 
of  last  century,  now  adorn  the  cot 
of  honest  poverty.  The  woodcuts 
in  'The  British  Workman'  are 
scarcely  unworthy  of  the  hand  of 
Bewick.  And  among  the  Scripture 
prints  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
are  compositions  taken  directly 
from  the  great  Italian  masters.  It 
were  a  descent  to  descant  on  the 
cheap  yet  pretty  paperhangings 
which  now  take  the  place  of  cold, 
blank  whitewash.  Equally  taste- 
ful and  easy  of  purchase  is  the 
common  earthenware  printed  in 
colours  which  make  cheerful  and 
gay  the  white  tablecloth.  And 
what  pleasure  the  peasant  in  all 
countries  takes  in  bright  colour  is 
well  known  ;  and  how  innate  is 
the  love  of  beauty,  the  presence  of 
flowers  tenderly  cultured  in  cot- 
tage windows  testifies.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  matter  was  forcibly 
clenched  by  the  late  Dr  Southwood 
Smith  as  follows  : — 

*•  A  clean,  freah,  and  well>ordered 
honae  exercises  over  its  inmates  a  moral, 
no  less  than  a  physical  influence,  and 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  sober,  peaceable,  and 
considerate  of  the  feelings  and  happiness 
of  each  other  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace 
a  connection  between  habitual  feelings 
of  this  sort  and  the  formation  of  habits 
of  respect  for  property,  for  the  laws  in 
general,  and  even  for  those  higher  duties 
and  obligations  the  observance  of  which 
no  laws  can  enforce.  Whereas  a  filthy, 
squalid,  unwholesome  dwelling,  in  which 
none  of  the  decencies  common  to  society 
— even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilisation 
— are  or  can  be  observed,  tends  to  make 
eveiT  dweller  in  such  a  hovel  regardless 
of  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  each 


other,  selfish,  and  sensual.  And  the 
connection  is  obvious  between  the  con- 
stant indulgence  of  appetites  and  pas- 
sions of  this  class,  ana  the  formation  of 
habits  of  idleness^  dishonesty,  debauch- 
cry,  and  violence.** 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  gentleman 
to  have  built,  purchased,  or  taken  a 
house  just  to  his  mind.  The  masons 
and  plasterers,  thank  goodness !  are 
fairly  out  On  looking  around  the 
empty,  bare  rooms,  probably  the 
first  question  that  arises  is.  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  walls,  the 
floors,  and  the  ceilings  1  The  house, 
in  fact,  is  cold  and  naked,  and  the 
urgent  inquiry  is,  How  shall  it  be 
clothed)  The  bare,  hard  boards 
call  for  soft  covering  for  the  feet ; 
the  raw,  rough  walls  demand  colour 
and  decorative  detail  for  the  delight 
of  the  eye  and  the  sport  of  the 
fancy.  Many  are  the  means — ^good, 
bad,  and  indifferent — by  which 
these  desiderata  may  be  supplied. 
Ancient  practices  and  modem  appli- 
ances offer  to  the  newly-embarked 
housekeeper  abundant  choice  of 
methods  and  materials.  Ceilings 
may  be  painted,  floors  carpet^, 
walls  covered  with  tapestries,  panels, 
or  paper-hangings.  This,  "  the  fur- 
nishing ''  of  the  house,  we  reserve 
for  a  future  essay. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a 
few  preliminary  considerations  may 
here  find  place.  As  a  legitimate 
conclusion  to  preceding  arguments, 
we  would  say,  let  the  furnishing  of 
a  house  be  commenced  and  carried 
out  on  the  safe  basis  of  some  de- 
fined principle.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  assert  that  each  room 
should  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
picture.  And  if  this  idea  could  be 
taken  as  a  guiding  principle,  the 
house  might  be  saved  from  much 
ordinary  confusion  and  error.  A 
room,  we  repeat,  may,  without 
violence  to  common  sense,  be  re- 
garded and  treated  as  a  picture. 
The  walls  are  the  background,  the 
ceiling  is  as  the  canopy  of  the  sky 
stretched  overhead,  the  furniture 
stands  as  groups  of  figures  in  the 
foreground.  And  the  broad  analogy 
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thns  indicated  may  be  carried 
even  into  details.  Thus  the  walls 
shoald  be  managed  actually  as  an 
artist  would  treat  the  background 
or  distance  of  his  landscape.  They 
should  be  made  to  retire  unobtru- 
sively; they  should — by  tone,  colour, 
light  and  shade — ^give  force,  relief, 
and  value  to  objects  which  rest  on 
the  ground  or  floor.  Specially  is 
it  the  office  of  wall-decorations,  as 
of  pictorial-distances,  to  bring  the 
entire  composition  into  unity  and 
repose,  so  that  neither  picture  nor 
room  be  scattered,  distracted,  or  dis- 
cordant in  its  general  effect  Thus, 
again,  between  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
and  the  sky  of  a  picture  there  are 
obvious  relations;  each  should  be 
suggestive  of  space,  altitude:  sel- 
dom is  it  permitted  for  either  to 
be  opaque  and  heavy,  or  so  solid 
that  a  head  might  be  broken  by 
contact  or  collision  ;  rather  make 
the  canopy  of  sky  or  ceiling  cir- 
cumambient as  air,  through  which 
a  wing  might  soar. 

Furthermore,  the  furniture  of  a 
room,  as  we  have  said,  should  be 
treated  as  figures  or  incidents  in  a 
general  pictorial  composition.  It 
is  truly  terrible  to  think  of  the 
egregious  errors  which  perpetually 
spring  from  the  oversight  of  this 
one  elementary  idea.  Thus  the 
colour,  form,  scale,  and  position  of 
furniture  in  a  room  become  posi- 
tively and  comparatively  wrong  or 
right  by  conformity  or  otherwise  to 
the  laws  of  analogy  here  implied. 
A  painter,  for  example,  considers 
whether,  having  regard  to  back- 
ground and  general  surroundings, 
he  shall  clothe  his  principal  figure 
in  blue,  red,  or  yellow ;  and  a  house- 
furnisher  will,  on  analogous  princi- 
ples, have  to  determine  the  drapery 
of  sofas  and  chairs.  Again,  an 
artist  looks  anxiously  to  the  forms 
and  lines  of  his  composition  ;  and 
so,  likewise,  the  designer  of  furni- 
ture should  study  harmony  of  com- 
position, should  secure  to  structure 
force  and  firmness  without  hard- 
ness or  angularity,  should  give  to 
ornament  elegance  without  that  ex- 


treme of  grace  which  too  oftcfh  de- 
generates into  debility.  A  house- 
decorator,  in  fact,  just  as  a  painter 
of  landscape  or  figures,  ought  not 
to  be  content  until  he  has  brought 
together  the  multitudinous  lines  of 
his  design  into  concerted  unity, — 
the  entire  composition  must  flow 
freely  and  pleasantly,  without  break 
or  dissonance. 

So,  likewise,  the  scale  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room  merits  no  less  consi- 
deration than  the  size  of  figures  in 
a  picture.  Scale  is  known  to  im- 
part grandeur,  state,  nobility ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  giants  stalking 
through  a  house  or  across  a  land- 
scape are  apt  to  look  uncouth  and 
monstrous — ^they  usurp  an  incon- 
venient amount  of  space,  while 
they  dwarf  ordinary  dwellers  to 
pigmies.  Let  a  room,  then,  be  fur- 
nished with  an  eye  to  proportion, 
scale,  and  relative  keeping  among 
its  component  parts. 

Once  more,  this  argument  of  an- 
alogy between  the  putting  together 
of  a  picture  and  the  good  ordering 
of  a  room  may  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  place  or  situation  which 
articles  of  furniture,  standing  as 
figures  in  a  general  composition, 
shall  be  permitted  to  occupy.  The 
right  thing  in  the  right  place  is 
the  primary  law  of  composition,  as 
it  is  the  condition  of  good  order. 
Even  the  right  thing,  when  in  the 
wrong  place,  ceases  to  be  right,  and 
becomes  a  focus  of  error  and  confu- 
sion. And  the  mere  multitude  of 
goods  and  chattels  perpetually  man- 
ufactured and  put  on  show  were 
alone  sufficient  to  bewilder  and  be- 
guile the  coolest  and  most  discreet 
of  intellects.  In  a  single  morning 
a  lady  and  her  husband  may  run 
through  a  round  of  shops  crowded 
with  articles  more  than .  sufficient 
for  decorating  and  furnishing  the 
entire  parish.  The  eye  will  be 
dazzled  and  distracted  by  endless 
displays  of  Turkish  carpets  and 
rugs,  tiles  of  Alhambra  patterns, 
marquetry  after  middle-age  man- 
ners, ancient  and  modem  tapestries, 
French  paper-hangings,  Japanese 
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wareSy  figared  damasks,  painted 
paaels,  slips  for  friezes  whereon 
dance  the  Hours,  soffits  for  ceilings 
around  which  Amorini  frisk  among 
garlands  or  float  upon  clouds.  And 
yet,  after  all,  the  purveyor  of  arts 
for  the  household  will  probably  have 
but  one  house  to  provide  for.  Now 
it  is  manifest  that  what  looks  ex- 
quisite in  the  shop  may  prove  little 
else  than  execrable  when  brought 
in  juxtaposition  with  different  sur- 
roundings at  home.  And  it  is  this 
very  want  of  forethought,  or  rather 
the  need  of  such  knowledge  as  a 
painter  brings  to  the  composition 
of  his  picture,  that  throws  the  ma- 
jority of  rooms  into  confusion. 
Now  what  would  an  artist  do 
under  the  ordinary  perplexity  of 
having  more  materials  on  hand 
than  can  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ?  Why,  of  course,  he  would 
simply  choose  the  best  for  his  im- 
mediate purpose.  And  so  in  the 
furnishing  of  a  room,  selection,  or 
rather  perhaps  rejection,  is  obvi- 
ously the  one  thing  needful  A 
painter  adapts  his  figures  to  the 
position  to  be  filled ;  he  studies 
how  best  to  strengthen  the  weak 
points  of  his  composition — ^to  en- 
liven what  is  dull,  to  people  what 
is  desolate.  And,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  single  well-studied  figure 
becomes  of  more  worth  than  a 
dozen  commonplace  creations 
thrown,  as    the    custom    is,   into 


showy  groups.  And  all  this  is 
equally  true  in  the  humbler  and 
easier  art  of  how  to  make  of  a  room 
a  picture  In  a  house,  as  in  a  pic- 
ture, above  all  things  shun  crowded 
medleys  of  mediocre  or  common 
forms  as  you  would  the  unkempt 
rabble  of  democracy.  Strive  against 
scattered,  small,  trivial,  and  frivol- 
ous effects.  Even  a  mantelpiece 
may,  by  its  purposeless  and  silly 
baubles,  bespeak  a  childish  intel- 
lect Space  remains  to  us  only  to 
again  impress  upon  the  reader  that 
each  portion  of  a  house  should,  as 
far  as  may  be,  receive  the  study  due 
to  each  component  part  in  a  de- 
liberate pictorial  composition.  In 
fine,  the  whole  problem  of  furnish- 
ing may  be  summed  up  in  the  three 
words — ^form,  colour,  composition 
— ^terms  known  by  every  painter  to 
comprise  the  whole  world  of  art 

In  conclusion,  we  would  simply 
reiterate  the  comprehensive  truth, 
that  domestic  arts  of  decoration, 
however  multiplied,  scattered,  or 
disordered,  are  not  many  arts,  but 
one  art  united  under  common 
principles,  and  governed  by  broad 
generic  laws  ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
problem  here  discussed,  of  how  best 
to  decorate  and  furnish  a  dwelliog, 
finds  a  solution  in  the  application 
to  domestic  uses  of  the  few  funda- 
mental principles  which  preside 
over  the  master  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting. 
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CHAPTKR  XIL 
"  Is  tbto  the  mant    Ii^  yon,  sir,  that  know  thbigi t  '*— iCiU<my  and  CUopatra. 


In  a  little  street  near  Covent 
Qarden,  and  after  ascending  many 
dingy  stairs,  we  arrived  at  the 
abode  of  Mr  Finney,  and  had  the 
good  lack  to  find  that  gentleman 
at  home,  and  in  the  act  of  red- 
ing himself  solus  with  his  evening 
meal.  He  was  a  short  quite  elder* 
ly  man,  of  respectable  appearance, 
sparing  of  his  speech,  and,  whien  he 
did  speak,  monosyllabic.  He  had  a 
ruminating  eye  occasionally  flecked 
with  a  ray  of  fun.  He  was  altogether 
devoid  of  the  "stage  busioess," 
which  the  dramatic  outsider  so  often 
a£fect8,  and  had  a  disinclination  to 
commit  himself  about  trifles  that 
might  almost  have  attracted  notice 
north  of  the  Tweed. 

"Qood  evening,  sir,"  said  the 
lawyer,  blandly,  on  entering. 

"  Evenin',"  said  Mr  Finney, 
without  rising,  but  staring  like  the 
sphinx,  and  inserting  a  huge  wedge 
of  soap-like  cheese  in  his  mouth. 

"  And  a  lovely  evening  it  is,'' 
continued  the  lawyer,  cheerily. 

"Aint  been  hout,"  replied  the 
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carpenter,    thickly,    through    his 
cheese 

"  You're  Mr  Finney,  I  think  1 " 
said  my  companion. 

"Hivery  man  'as  'is  himpres- 
sions,"  said  Mr  Finney,  washine 
down  the  cheese  with  a  mouthful 
of  beer,  but  keeping  his  winkless 
eye  upon  us.  "  Sometimes  there 
lureck — sometimes  not  kreck." 

"  Quite  true,"  smiled  my  friend, 
humoringly,  "but  I  know  you're 
Mr  Finney." 

"  Why  do  you  aak,  then  1" 

"  Only  for  form's  sake,  my  dear 
sir." 

"Oh !"  and  he  went  on  munch- 
ing and  staring,  Hke  a  cow  chewing 
the  cud. 

"  Mr  Thomas  Finney,  I  may  say," 
continued  the  lawyer. 

"  Oh !  you  know  that  too,  do  you  V* 

"Oh  yes!  my  dear  sir,  I  know 
that  too." 

"Then  you  don't  want  to  ask 
me  the  question,  I  expect  1" 

"  No ;  but  I  know  more  about 
you  than  you  think,  Mr  Fiuney." 
2c 
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"Fraps  yoa*re  a  heactra  dever 
it" 

**  I  hope  80 ;  if  8  my  buaineas  to 
be  clever." 

''Prape  you  know  more  nor 
there  18  to  know!" 

''  Oh  no,  no !"  knghed  the  kwyer, 
88  though  mach  tickled  with  Mr 
Finney'a  hnmonr;  ''bat  I  aesnre 
you  we  know  nothing  that  isn't  to 
your  credit" 

"Don't  you,  now?" 

*•  No,  indeed,  we  don't  You've 
had  your  miafortunes,  of  course." 

"Of  coorae,  of  coorse." 

"  But  you've  got  over  them  alL" 

"  There'a  no  more  a^somin',  then, 
Is'poeef" 

"Mydearsir,letu8be8erion8;  I 
am  here  ae  a  lawyer." 

"  That's  one  misfortin  I  aint  got 
over,  then." 

"  Ah !  Mr  Finney,  I  see  you're  an 
incorrigible  joker,  like  all  you  dra- 
matic gentlemen.  Will  you  answer 
an  honest  man  a  plain  question, 
joking  apart,  now  9" 

Finney  took  a  pull  at  his  beer, 
and  replied,  "'Oos  ajokin'f  I 
aint,  nor  this  'ere  gent,  as  I  knows 
on,  and  I'm  not  aweer  as  you've 
said  nuffink  hextray  comic.  I  aint 
larfed,  as  I  knows  on.  'Oos  a- 
jokin'?" 

"Will  you  answer  a  question, 
then  1" 

"  I  aint  on  my  hoath,  I  s'pose  V 

"Certainly  not;  it's  a  private 
question — all  among  friends.  I 
only  want  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
something  I  know  all  about  al- 
ready," said  the  lawyer,  rather  out- 
diplomatising  himself. 

"  Ah !  I  see — ^it's  a  k'nundrum ; 
bat  I  give  it  up — never  could  make 
nuffink  of  them." 

The  lawyer  looked  at  me  in  de- 
spair. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  ask  the 
question  straightforwardly,"  I  said ; 
"  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr  Finney 
should  object  to  answer  it" 

Mr    Finney    looked    perfectly 
wooden  and  placid,  and  browsed 
away  at  his  bread  and  cheese. 
"Well,  then,  straightforwardly, 


Mr  flnney,  are  you  a  married 
mant" 

"Well,  then,  straykeforwigly,  I 
can't  tell  you." 

"That's  odd;  were  you  ever 
married  t" 

"Yes,  I  was." 

"  A  widower,  perhaps  t" 

"Mayhap." 

"You  don't  know!" 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't 
bruise  my  boats,  and  I  aint  a-goin' 
to  Bosherville,  and  I  don't  know 
who's  Griffiths,  and,  wot's  more,  I 
don't  care ;  and  now,  please  to  tell 
me  wot  all  this  'ye  lark  is  1  Wot 
are  you  comin'  arniggiin'  and  a- 
nagglin'  at  me  for,  and  distnrbin' 
me  at  my  wittlesf  'Oo  are  you, 
you  white-faced  cuss  t"  The  man- 
ner was  as  calm  as  ever,  though  the 
words  were  strong.  "  I  aint  a-goin' 
to  sit  hargle-barglin'  with  you  all 
night ;  my  time's  hup — ^it  is.  'Oo 
are  you  t" — and  he  rose. 

"My  good  sir,  in  the  cause  of 
law  and  justice  and  humanity,  an- 
swer me  a  question.  I'm  a  lawyer 
—Mr  Wilkin,  of  Saville  Row.  I'm 
employed  in  a  matrimonial  cause. 
A  person  is  suspected  of  having 
committed  bigamy;  I  believe  the 
proof  lies  with  you.  Were  yon 
married  in  1853  to  a  woman 
known  by  the  name  of  Carlotta 
Seymour!" 

The  man's  face  blazed  into  sud- 
den animation.  "  Married  to  her  1 
Yes,  I  was  married  to  her,  the 
thief!  the  villain!"  and  he  went 
on  to  apply  to  his  spoase  a  string 
of  epithets  of  more  force  than  re- 
finement "And  she's  committed 
biggermee,  has  she  f  'Taint  a 
'angin'  bus'ness,  I  believe— more's 
the  pity.  I'd  go  a  'nndred  mile  on 
a  donkey  to  see  her  'ung." 

"No,  it's  not  a  hanging  busi- 
ness ;  but  you  were  married  to  her, 
and  could  identify  her,  could  you  V* 

"Couldn't  I,  and  wouldn't  If 
But  wot  will  you  do  to  herl — 
something  hextra  salt,  eh  I" 

"Oh  yes!  of  course;  but  our 
main  object,  in  the  fir^t  place,  is  to 
free  a  gentleman  from  his  marriage 
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with  her ;  and,  by  the  by,  this  will 
enable  you  to  get  a  divorce,  and 
many  again.  You  must  marry  an 
heiress  this  time,  Mr  Finney,  eh  ? 
Ha!  ha!" 

"Thankin'  you  graciously,  Tom 
Finney's  billycock  covers  T.  F.'s 
family  and  k'neckshuns  for  the 
fewchure." 

''  Gould  you  come  and  assist  us 
to  identify  her  to-morrow  V* 

"Gomel  Slippy.  Fm  your  man, 
hanny  time  and  hannyware." 

"To-morrow  at  twelve.  Will 
you  come  to  the  Qrosvenor  Hotel  V* 

"See  if  I  don't  But  why'n 
thunder,  Mr  Lawyer,  coodn't  you 
hout  with  this  at  fust,  instead  of 
hagitatin'  a  feller  at  his  wittles? 
I  thought  you  was  a  depitation 
from  John  Bright  or  the  People's 
William  to  get  me  to  make  a  speech 
in  the  Squeer.  But  I'll  come ;  see 
if  I  don't" 

"Eureka!"  cried  the  lawyer,  as 
we  left  Mr  Finney's  door — "eu- 
reka I  the  case  is  virtually  com- 
plete, and  Gaptain  Burridge  is  a 
free  man.  The  identification  is  a 
certainty,  of  course,  and  I  only  go 
on  with  it  to  satisfy  Gaptain  Bur- 
ridge's  mind,  and  enable  him  to 
make  his  arrangements  in  advance 
of  the  legal  formalities  that  may  be 
necessary.  I  shall  be  at  the  hotel 
before  noon  to-morrow,  and  will 
bring  the  lady's  address.  Then  we 
can  go  and  visit  her  in  a  body,  and 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing the  merits  of  her  two  husbands 
—ha!  ha!" 

"  Adolphus,  my  boy,  you're  free ! " 
I  said,  on  entering  the  room,  where 
I  found  my  friend,  now  fairly  done 
up  with  anxiety  and  excitement, 
lying  prostrate  on  a  sofa.  He  stared 
at  me  in  a  confused  way,  as  if  he 
had  been  sleeping. 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  You've  not 
really  found  the  husband  1 " 

"Really  found  him." 

"  And  he  admits  the  marri^  1 " 

"  Of  course  he  does,  and  will  go 
with  us  to-morrow  and  identify  the 
woman ;  you're  free  ! " 

Burridge  rose  slowly.  "Donald," 


he  gasped,  "  I— bless  you— you're 

mygoodang .    HoUoa!  what's 

thisi  It's  dark— I'm  choking;" 
and  down  he  fell  with  a  bang  on 
the  floor,  senseless  and  motionless, 
in  a  dead  faint 

Now,  here  was  a  fellow  I  had 
once  looked  upon  as  a  mere  "  naius- 
consumere-fruges^*'  —  incapable  of 
emotion,  good-natured  from  lazi- 
ness, bom  6te^,  "  ni  faiigvJk  " — 
here  was  this  large  physical  man 
conducting  himself  in  the  most  ap- 
propriately sensational  way,  disclos- 
ing nerves,  feelings,  affections,  and 
a  power  of  becoming  unconscious 
at  the  Jfiitting  crisis,  that  would  have 
delighted  a  dramatic  artist  I  had, 
indeed,  fathomed  Adolphus  before, 
but  this  last,  this  fainting  phase, 
brought  painfully  to  my  mind  the 
sufferings  the  simple  patient  fellow 
had  undergone,  not  unmingled  with 
a  thrill  of  admiration  for  the  manly 
Anglo-Saxon  nature  disdaining  to 
hoist  a  flag  of  distress  to  the  world, 
and  only  betraying,  when  relief 
arrived,  how  stem  had  been  the 
ordeal  passed  through. 

He  soon  came  to  himself.  "I 
say,  Donald,  what  the  deuce  do 
you  go  knocking  a  fellow  about 
for?"  was  his  first  question  on 
opening  his  eyes.  "A  joke's  a 
joke,  but  eh  1  Why?  Oh  yes!  Ire- 
member  now — ah  ! "  and  with 

a  long  gasp  of  relief  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  lay  back  again.  I  did  not 
disturb  him. 

It  was  a  happy  evening  for  both 
of  us,  though  little  was  said  on 
either  side. 

Adolphus  sat  plunged  in  medita- 
tion, but  every  now  and  then  a  ray 
of  joy  like  a  sunbeam  flashed  across 
his  face,  and  he  would  rise  and 
grasp  my  hand,  and  "  God-bless" 
me,  "  not  so  much  for  my  own  sake, 
old  fellow,"  he  would  say — "  not  so 
much  for  myself  as  for  her.  A  man 
is  stronger — he  goes  about  the  world, 
and  has  distractions ;  but  a  woman 
— ^what  has  a  woman  got  to  do  but 
brood  over  her  troubles?  Poor 
Mary !  what  lines  she's  had !  God 
bless  you,  Donald,  for  her ! " 
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It  was  in  Tain  to  diaclaim  per- 
sonal merit,  and  point  ont  tbat  I 
was  little  more  than  an  accidental 
instrument 

"  Well,  Adolphus,"  I  said,  "  this 
likeness  of  ours  has,  I  hope,  been 
the  means  of  bringing  about  your 
happiness,  and  you  shall  thank  me 
as  much  as  ever  you  like-— that  is, 
thank  the  likeness,  provided  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a  good  angel,  and  car- 
ries out  in  my  case  the  good  work 
it  has  begun  ;  for  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you  and  it,  you  know,  I  should 
never  have  met  Lady  Rose,  pro- 
bably." 

"Cany  it  out,  old  boy!  Of 
course  it  will  carry  it  out." 

"Ah!    Tm  not  sure  of   that; 


I  have  nothing  positive  to  go  on. 
Lady  Rose  may  have  forgotten  all 
about  me  by  this  time." 

"  Forgotten  all  about  you  1  as  if 
any  one  could  f oroet  the  best  fellow 
who  ever  walked  on  the  earth! 
Never !  I'll  stake  my  life  on  your 
being  accepted.  If  you  weren't, 
rd  follow  her  about  the  world 
and  give  her  no  rest  I'd  haunt 
her  like  a  shadow  —  like  some- 
body's ghost — always  saying,  '  Be 
mine  !  Be  mine ! ' — only  I'd  say, 
'  be  his,  be  his  1 '  of  course,  you 
know ; "  and  with  a  hearty  laugh 
at  this  novel  specific  for  securing 
the  affections  of  a  young  lady, 
we  separated  for  the  night  in  high 
spirits. 


CHAFFER     Xin. 

'*Sach  then,"  nid  Una,  "m  •)!«  teemath  here. 
Such  is  the  face  of  Fklsehood ;  each  the  sight 
Of  fowle  Dne&ta,  when  her  horrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  eouaterfeaaunoe  knowne.** 


FimUQteM, 


The  lawyer  was  with  us  next  day 
at  noon  punctually. 

"  Wish  you  joy.  Captain  Bur- 
ridge,"  he  exclaimed,  "  with  all  my 
heart,  I'm  sure ;  the  case  is  com- 
plete, and  the  identification  merely 
formal,  for  your  own  satisfaction  ; 
and  itwUl  depend  upon  yourself 
whether  criminal  proceedings  are 
to  be  instituted  against  the  kdy 
or  not" 

"  Oh !  hang  the  proceedings !  I 
don't  want  a  row;  let  me  be  quit  of 
her,  that's  all." 

"  That  you  shall  be,  my  dear  sir — 
that  you  shall  be.  You  must  nerve 
yourself  for  the  unpleasantness  of 
confronting  her  now,  however.  It 
will  be  painful,  but,  like  tooth-draw- 
ing, it  will  soon  be  over.  You  will 
be  able  to  command  your  feelings, 
Idotnistl" 

Burridge,  with  the  morning  light, 
had  arrayed  himself  anew  in  the 
profound  stolidity  of  the  heavy 
dragoon,  and  he  answered  the  at- 
torney with  ox-like  wonder  in  his 
eye.      "Painful)  it's  the  joUiest 


thing  I've  had  to  do  for  seven  years, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  Delighted  to  hear  jojjl  take  that 
view  of  it,  my  dear  sir ;  it  will  be 
well  that  I  accompany  you,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly  ;  and 
here  comes  Mr  Finney,  I  suppose," 
as  a  knock  came  to  the  door. 

"A  party  for  Captain  Bruce," 
said  the  waiter,  throwing  open  the 
door  :  and  in  walked  Mr  Finney. 

"Momin',  gents  hall,"  said  he, 
entering  slowly,  and  bearing  far  in 
front  of  him,  as  if  to  protect  them 
from  collisions,  a  weather-beaten 
chimney-pot  hat  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions, and  a  green  cotton  umbrella 
in  complete  harmony  with  it  "  A 
little  arter  time  I  am,  but  I  'ad  to 
spiff  myself  hup  a  bit  arter  the  shop, 
along  o'  goin'  into  lady's  s'ciety, 
you  see." 

"Plenty  of  time,  Mr  Finney, 
plenty  of  time;  won't  you  sit 
down)"  said  the  lawyer.  And 
after  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring 
with  his  hat  and  umbrella^  Mr  Fin- 
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ney  bri^^ed  them  together  in  a 
strongly-intrenched  position  under 
bis  chair,  and  then  coolly  survey- 
ed the  company  with  a  twinkling 
eya 

"Wichis'imr'  he  said,  at  last. 
"  One  on  *em's  'im,  in  coorse,  but 
wich  is  t'other  9  Wich  on  'em  kem 
to  my  shop  last  night  1  Blarmed  if 
I  iver  see  sich  a  pair  o'  Corksican 
Brothers.  My  guv'nor  *d  give  'em 
an  'atfull ;  see  if  he  didn't" 

''This  is  Captain  Bruce,  who 
visited  you  last  night,"  said  the 
lawyer ;  "  and  this  is  Captain  Bur- 
ridge,  whom  you're  going  to  make 
a  free  man  of,  Mr  Finney." 

"  My  sarvice  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr 
Finney,  nodding  to  Adolphus  with 
a  comical  expression.  "  'Ow's  our 
old'ooman?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  said  Bur- 
ridge. 

"  'Ow's  our  wife  1  We're  a  joink- 
stock  company,  aint  we  1  Finney 
&  Co.  1  'Ow's  our  missus,  Co.  1 
There  aint  another  pardner  in  the 
consam,  is  there  1" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  said 
Burridge,  stolidly ;  "  but  I  haven't 
seen  Mrs  Finney  for  six  years." 

"Oh!  you  split  too,  did  youl 
Now,  if  I  may  az  the  freedom,  wot 
was  it  1" 

"What!" 

"  Wot  was  the  split  on  1" 

"Oh!  hundreds  of  causes,  Mr 
Finney." 

"  Ah  I  she  wor  a  one,  wam't  she, 
now  9  She  wor  a  one  to  worrit  the 
'ind  leghoff  a  jackass,  and,  'scewsin' 
freedom,  she  found  two  on  'em ; 
didn't  she  now,  Co.!" 

"That  she  did,  Mr  Finney." 

"She  lived  'igh,  she  did,"  said 
the  carpenter,  surrendering  himself 
to  a  train  of  conjugal  reminiscences. 
"  She  wom't  a  cheap  bargain,  no 
'ow ;  and  livin'  'igh  gave  'er  a  nigh 
temper ;  and  the  swearink  of  her  I 
— ^honffle !  and  the  lyin'  thief  she 
wor!  owdaycious,  surey-lie!  She 
wos  the  Prindss  Pofflepowski  in 
ber  hown  right ;  but  in  disguidge, 
wam't  she  1  I  'unted  up  the  Hem- 
p'ror,  her  father.    He  ad  a  fancy 


for  cobblin'  and  livin'  in  Shore- 
ditch,  and  puttin'  a  sign  hover  his 
palass  door — 'Peter  Mole,  Boots 
and  Shoes.'  Ah  1  she  wor  a  kweer 
one,  and  no  mistake!"  And  Mr 
Finney  indulged  in  a  saturnine 
laugh. 

''Jest  afore  we  wor  married,"  he 
went  on — "  blowed  if  it  don't  bust 
me  still— she  says  to  me, '  Thomas,' 
says  she  in  her  'igh  way, '  You  must 
'old  up  your  'ead  after  we're  mar- 
ried.' '  So  I  will,'  says  I ;  *  I  alius 
did.'  '  You  must  'old  it  'igher  than 
iver  now,  then,'  says  she ;  'do  you 
know  wot  you're  a  goin'  to  be, 
Thomas )'  '  Third  carpinter  at  the 
Surrey,'  says  I ;  '  and  fust  chop  by- 
and-by,  please  the  pigs,'  says  I. 
'  'Gnoble  thought ! '  says  she, 
throwin*  bout  her  arm;  'in  my 
country,  when  a  princess  marries  a 
pessink,  the  pessink  becomes  a 
prince.  You're  a-goin'  to  be  a  prince, 
my  Thomas,'  says  she.  'In  dis- 
guidge, though r  says  I.  'In  dis- 
guidge for  the  presint,'  says  she. 
'  Then  they  won't  go  a-prayin'  for 
me  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  fam- 
Oy,  belike  r  says  I.  '  Not  for  the 
presint,'  says  she ;  *  but  by-and-by 
you'll  get  that,  and  hall  other  emoly- 
mints.'  Oh  Lor !  'ow  she  did  carry 
on — surey-lie?"  And  Mr  Finney 
punctuated  his  reflection  with  a 
little  laugh. 

"  I  wor  an  'angin'  horff  and  hon 
a  bit,  you  see,"  he  explained ;  "  and 
she  thought  she'd  nail  me  up  and 
screw  me  down  by  makin'  me  a 
prince !  and  arter  hall,  I  was  bass 
enough  to  marry  her ;  but  so  were 
you,  Co.,  my  boy — so  there's  two 
on  us,  any'ow.  Scews  my  freedom, 
gents  halL" 

"  By  Jove !"  said  Burridge, "  that 
little  game  about  the  Princess  is 
Carlotta  all  over — that  identifies 
her ;  but  if  we  are  going  to  see  her, 
hadn't  we  better  start  and  get  it 
over!" 

It  was  agreed  to,  and  we  started 
in  a  couple  of  hsuisoms  for  Oerard 
Street,  Soho,  where  the  "joink- 
stock"  wife  was  now  living.^  Bur- 
ridge and  the  lawyer  went  in  one 
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cab,  and  Mr  Finney  and  I  in  the 
second. 

''Oh  Lor!''  remarked  that  gen- 
tleman, as  he  settled  in  his  seat, 
i^ter  breaking  his  nut-brown  hat 
against  the  roof, — ''Oh  Lor!  to 
think  of  me  a-ridin'  in  a  nandsom 
with  a  tip-topper  in  a  tagglioni  and 
a  higlass^h  Lor ! "  We  palled  up 
at  the  comer  of  the  street.  Now 
was  the  tug  of  war. 

"We'd  better  all  go  into  the 
house,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  but  Mr 
Finney  can  remain  outside  the  room 
till  he's  wanted.  Tell  Mrs  Bur- 
ridge,"  he  said  to  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door, "  that  the  solicitor 
would  like  to  see  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  if  she's  disengaged."  Per- 
mission being  given,  we  aacended, 
and  Adolphos  entered  the  room 
first  There  was  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment, and  as  I  followed  him  in,  a 
large,  flabby,  middle-aged  woman, 
with  a  fishy  eye,  hanging  white 
jowlers,  and  a  towzy  head  of  with- 
ered-looking hair,  was  crossing  the 
room  in  stage-strides,  with  extend- 
ed arms. 

"Oh,  my  long  lost  one!"  she 
exclaimed,  stopping,  however,  in 
her  march,  when  she  saw  me. 
"  Oh,  mee  husband  of  mee  youth ! 
The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain- 
ed, it  drop-pop-pop"  (she  began  to 
sob)  "pop-eth  as  the  gee-entle 
'  dee-ew !  It  blesseth  hun  that 
gives!  It  shall  bless  me!  I  for- 
give yon,  mee  erring  one!  mee 
perr-rodigal !  To  your  place!  to 
your  home,  in  mee  arms!  mee 
Adol-ol-olphus,  come ! " 

This  scene  was  quite  too  over- 
powering. I  bit  my  tongue  and 
pinched  my  arm — hurt  myself  seri- 
ously, in  fact,  to  suppress  the  burst- 
ing laughter.  As  for  Dolly,  bis 
sense  of  humour  was  not  quickly 
touched ;  besides,  it  was  d^erent 
for  him,  and  he  looked  phlegmat- 
ically  at  the  woman,  and  quietly 
remarked,  "  Certainly  not ;  sit 
down,  please.  I  have  some  bus- 
iness to  talk  about;  this  is  my 
solicitor." 

"  Tou  do  not  come,  then,  to  sue 


for  mer-r-rey,  for  par-rdon  for  this 
long  ke-rud  desertion  1 " 

"Not  at  all,  and,  what's  more, 
you  know  I  haven't :  so  please  to 
leave  off  stage -tricks  till  we're 
gone." 

"  Unmanly  miscreant !  I  will 
not  deign,"  (with  an  imperial  sweep 
of  the  arm),  "to  hold  commune 
with  you;  to  the  door,  sir!  and 
you,  too,  myrmidons!"  (to  the  soli- 
citor and  me)  "  begone  ! " 

"  We'll  go  inunediately,  ma'am  ; 
we  just  want  you  quietly  to  ac- 
knowledge your  marriage,  to  save 
trouble,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  How  can  I  deny  it  t  His  ker- 
ramping  fetters  are  about  mee 
harrt ;  and  now,  begone  ! " 

"I  mean  your  previous  mar- 
riage," said  the  lawyer,  quietly. 

The  woman's  eyes  dilated ;  she 
clutched  the  table,  gave  a  quick 
short  gasp,  and  her  suety  com- 
plexion faded  (if  the  word  is  ad- 
missible) into  an  ashen  hue.  8he 
recovered  her  self-possession  al- 
most instantly,  however,  and  cried 
out, — 

"  Ah !  ha !  a  plot  to  rob  me  of 
my  pittance  ;  in  sooth,  'tis  worthy 
of  him." 

"My  good  madam,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "this  is  really  quite  use- 
less. We  know  you  were  married 
in  the  year  1853.  Better  to  ac- 
knowledge it  to  us  privately  than 
go  to  a  court  about  it  with — with 
certain  painful  results." 

"If  you  will  tear  the  gnawing 
secretfrom  my  breast — ^my  outraged 
breast — so  be  it  A  foul  meBolU- 
ance  I  did  contract,  in  pique,  in 
very  madness,  womanlike,  to  spite 
a  slighting  noble^I  did  mate  me 
with  a  clown." 

"That  was  in  '631"  said  the 
lawyer,  his  cool  dry  voice  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  tragic 
rhythm  of  her  sentences. 

"In  '63  it  was,  but  '54  brought 
healing  on  its  wings.  The  monster 
died,  and  left  me  free  once  more," 
and  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"You're  sure  he  died?" 
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"  Ay,  very  sure,"  she  gargled  be- 
tween her  hands. 

"His  name  was  Finney,  I  be- 
Ueve 1" 

*"  Spare  me ;  suffice  it  that  the 
monster's  dead." 

The  lawyer  quietly  opened  the 
door  and  admitted  the  carpenter, 
Carlotta's  face  continuing  buried 
in  her  hands.  Finney's  mouth  was 
distended  into  a  wide  grin. 

*'  His  name  was  Thomas  Finney, 
carpenter  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  I 
think  ?  "  repeated  the  lawyer. 

''Ask  me  no  more,"  hissed  the 
woman;  "suffice  it  that  the  car- 
penter is  dead!" 

"The  carpenter  'as  hoverlooked 
the  succ'mstance  if  he  is,"  said 
Finney,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

The  woman  dropped  her  hands, 
and  a  real  shriek  of  anguish  and 
fear  rang  through  the  house. 

"An  apparition!"  she  gasped, 
sitting  down  and  holding  her  hands 
to  her  side — "  a  ghost !  he  must 
be  dead !  I  swear  I  thought  him 
dead ! "  and  she  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro.  "  It's  a  cheat,  a  trick,  a 
lie;  it's  not  the  man,"  she  went 
on,  wildly.  "Who  says  it's  the 
mani  who  dares  to  say  it's  hel 
he  died  in  '54." 

"  Well,  he  must  'ave  dug  'isself 
up  agin,  old  'ooman — that's  all. 
You  redeck  you  kern  to  'is  shop  in 
'55,  and  got  a  fippun  note  from 
him,  which  it  aint  costumiary  to 
get  from  any  ghosts  I've  heerd  tell 
on  ;  and  the  nex  time  you  kem — 
a  year  arter — ^you  wos  tight,  you 
recleck,  and  he  turned  you  hout 
and  called  a  peeler;  so  he  wor 
above-ground  then,  and  he's  not 
been  a-dyin'  much  lately,  as  he's 
aweere  on,  and,  wof  s  more,  don't 
mean  to." 

"Is  that  your  wife,  Mr  Fin- 
ney 1"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  That's  the  'ooman  I  took  for  my 
wife  in  '53 — ^worse  luck.  Lor!  but 
she's  haltered  since  then.  More  like 
a  hox  than  a  hangel  now,  surey-lie ! " 

"I  think  it's  cruel  to  prolong 
this  scene,"  said  I ;  "  we're  idl  satis- 
fied—let us  go." 


Carlotta  looked  up,  with  ghastly 
despair  in  her  face,  and  said  to 
Burridge, — 

"You  will  go  and  rejoice  over 
the  downfall  of  a  miserable  woman, 
I  suppose,  and  set  the  law  on  to  her, 
and  starve  and  imprison  her.  You 
suppose  that  she  has  no  feelings,  and 
that  if  she  committed  this  breach 
of  the  law  she  wasn't  driven  to  it 
by  a  foolish  mad  passion  for  you — 
weak  dotard  that  she  was.  You 
will  have  no  pity,  I  suppose  ;  weak 
men,  when  they  have  an  acci- 
dental triumph,  are  vindictive.  It 
flatters  them — ^it  makes  them  feel 
strong  to  trample  down  somebody 
— and  to  trample  down  the  fallen 
is  their  only  chance." 

"  Hush  ! "  replied  Adolphus, — 
"  these  fine  words  are  entirely 
thrown  away  upon  me.  I  won't 
trample  on  you,  but  I  won't  pity 
you.  You  never  loved  me;  you 
had  a  mad  passion  for  my  money, 
that  was  all.  I  may  be  weak,  but 
not  weak  enough  not  to  know  that. 
As  for  the  law,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  shan't  be  let  loose  on 
you.  You  are  free  to  go  where  you 
please,  but  I  advise  you  to  leave 
this  country,  as  the  law  may  find 
you  out  without  my  assistance.  If 
you  were  starving,  I  miglU  pity 
you  ;  but  as  I  don't  wish  to  pity 
you,  you  shall  have  enough  to  keep 
you  from  starving — but  only  from 
starving.    That's  all" 

"I  say,  guv'nor,  aint  you  goin' 
to  lag  her  for  biggermeel"  said 
Mr  Finney,  in  accents  of  deep  dis- 
appointment. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  the  lawyer ; 
"  come  away,  come  away." 

"  Oh  Lor  I  oh  Lor !  to  think  of 
an  'ole  blessed  day  lost  for  nuffink ! 
It  aint  friendly  of  you,  Co. ;  'taint, 
now,  old  man." 

Disregarding  Mr  Finney's  pa- 
thetic remonstrances,  we  left  the 
miserable  woman  to  herself. 

"  I  congratulate  you  again.  Cap- 
tain Burridge,"  cried  the  lawyer, 
"  and  all  the  more,  now  that  I  have 
seen  the  fate  from  which  you  have 
been  rescued.    You  need  now  give 
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youTBelf  no  fartber  trouble  aboat 
tbe  matter;  I  will  take  an  opinion 
as  to  the  moet  proper  legal  ateps  to 
be  adopted,  and  will  arrange  every- 
thing, if  possible,  without  troubling 
yon  again.  I  understand  —  par- 
don me  —  ahem!  —  I  nndersfcand 
that  certain  ulterior  arrangements 
were  depending  on  this  most  for- 
tunate dlMOvery;  well,  ^  event 
should  be  delayed  till  you  hear 
from  me,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  all 
arrangements  can  be  proceeded 
with.  It  wUl  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  at  the  utmost,  and  perhaps 
no  delay  may  be  necessary.  Of 
that  I  will  inform  you  by  letter, 
however,  without  loss  of  time. 
And  I  suppose  I  had  better  arrange 
to  have  Why tock  released  from  the 
police-office  1" 

''Certainly,  if  you  can  manage 
it" 

''  No  difficulty  about  that ;  and 
as  to  the  sum  of  money  promised 
him  by  Captain  Bruce  1" 

''Whatever  was  promised  he 
must  get,  of  course ;  for,  no  matter 
how,  he  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service,  and  has  earned  the  money 
according  to  the  contract  Good- 
bye." 

"Adoo,  Cap'n,"  said  Mr  Finney; 
"the  pardnership's  broke  hup. 
Finney  A  Co.'s  took  down  the  sign, 
and  if  there's  to  be  no  laggin',  my 
name's  Walker.  'Taint  the  right 
thing,  though,  no  'ow ;  she'U  be  at 
it  agin.  I'U  'ave  'arf-a-dosen  new 
pardners.  Better  say  'lag'  Cap'nl" 

"I  don't  think  she's  likely  to 
find  any  new  victims  now,  Mr 
Finney,"  said  Adolphus ;  "  I  think 
we  may  safely  let  her  alone.  But 
you've  lost  a  day's  work  for  me,  and 
you've  done  me  a  great  service,  and 
I  should  like  to  make  you  an  ac- 
knowledgment :  what  can  I  do  for 
you  I" 

"  Nothink  at  all,  sir ;  nothink  at 
alL  But  if  ever  your  watchword 
'appens  to  be  'lag,'  T.  F.  is  the 
carpenter  to  nail  the  bisness  for 
yoo.  Momin',  gents  hall,"  and  Mr 
Finney  stalked  gravely  down  the 
street 

"Now,  my  dear  Donald,"  said 


Adolphus  when  we  were  alone, — 
"  now  that  the  curtain's  dropped  on 
villany  and  misery,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  now  for  happiness.  '  Strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,'  as  the  lawyer 
said.  You've  still  got  four  days' 
leave ;  come  along  to  Aldershot,  and 
steer  me  and  yourself  to  victory." 

"Ah!  to  victory!  but  is  it  to  be 
victory  for  me  t  Happy  events  are 
rare  enough  in  the  world,  but  happy 
coincidences,  how  often  do  iJiey 
happen  1" 

'*  What  an  old  croaker  you  are! 
— ^the  moment  I  begin  to  be  jolly, 
you  damp  it  by  tumbling  into  the 
blues.  Ton  talk  like  an  ass, 
Donald ;  you  talk  as  if  the  whole 
affair  was  a  matter  of  chance,  like 
each  of  us  winning  a  fortune  at 
roulette  on  the  same  day.  From 
what  you  told  me.  Lady  Rose  as 
good  as  promised ;  and,  between  you 
and  me,  you  ought  to  have  settled 
it  on  the  spot  If  she  meant  to 
take  you,  she  would  have  done  it 
then  as  much  as  now  ;  why  didn't 
you  speak  out  like  a  man  1 " 

"  Mrs  Badger  came  just  as  I  was 
going  to  say — to  say  what  I  really 
think  I  wu  going  to  say." 

"Why  didn't  you  say  it  before 
Mrs  Badger  came,  then  !  I've  often 
heard  it  said  that  you  clever  fellows 
don't  get  on  half  so  well  with 
women  as  we  thickheads  do.  Upon 
my  word,  I  believe  it's  true;  and 
I  suspect  it's  because  you  crane  at 
your  fences,  and  want  to  take  them 
artistically,  turning  back  and  back 
for  a  new  take-off,  instead  of  cram- 
ming in  the  spurs  and  going  slap  at 
them,  no  matter  where,  never  mind 
how,  so  long  as  you  get  over.  Tou 
treat  them — women,  I  mean — ^like 
muses,  or  goddesses,  or  sylphs,  or 
something,  and  won't  speak  to  them 
like  human  beings.  Hang  it  all! 
they  <xre  human  beings,  you  know. 
But  courage!  Lady  Rose— I'll 
answer  for  her." 

"  Varium    et    miUabile   temper 
»i 

"Oh!  bother  the  dead  lan- 
guages !  keep  your  spirits  up,  and 
don't  let  us  spend  the  night  talking 
metaphysics  in  Soho.    Come  on." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

"Ah!  one  rose, 
One  rose,  bat  one  by  those  fair  fingers  culled, 
Were  worth  a  hundred  kisses  pressed  on  lips 
Less  exquisite  than  thine." 

— TENlfYaOH. 


We  spent  that  evening  together 
in  the  room  in  the  Barracks  at 
Aldershot,  where  Burridge  and  I 
had,  some  three  months  before,  first 
formed  our  momentous  acquaint- 
ance. "  What  an  age  it  seemed  !  " 
was  the  idea  that  occurred  to  both 
of  us ;  "And  to  think/'  said  Dolly, 
"  that  we  should  have  only  known 
each  other  three  months !  Wonder- 
ful, isn't  iti  considering  that,  I'll 
be  bound,  there  are  no  two  fellows 
such  pals  in  camp,  or  anywhere." 

"  Human  life  is  properly  to  be 
measured  by  a  reference  to  the 
number  and  intensity  of  our  emo- 
tions, rather  than  by  any  arith- 
metical computation  of  days  and 
years,"  said  I,  sententiously. 

"Now  that's  the  kind  of  thing 
— I'll  be  bound  that's  exactly  the 
kind  of  aggravating  thing — you  go 
saying  to  Lady  Rose.  Why,  my 
dear  fellow,  it's  enough  to  frighten 
the  Pope.  Please  stow  away  all 
that  sort  of  nonsense  in  your  port- 
manteau till  after  to-morrow,  or  woe 
betide  you.  And,  talking  of  to- 
morrow, Donald,  what  is  our  scheme 
—our  plan  of  attack  % " 

"Well,  there  are  two  or  three 
things  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  ladies  are  both  at  the 
Hermitage,  you're  certain  1 " 

"Quite." 

"  It  won't  do  to  take  Miss  Eich- 
mond  too  much  by  surprise,  you  see. 
She  must  be  prepared  for  it  gently." 

"Ah!  who's  to  do  it  r' 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  little  plan ; 
if  you  approve  of  it,  I  think  it 
would  suit  all  parties  concerned 
very  welL  It  is,  that  we  should 
both  go  over  to  F in  the  morn- 
ing, but  that  you  should  wait  at  the 
hotel,  while  I  go  to  the  house,  see 
Lady  Rose,  tell  her  all  about  it, 
and  consult  with  her  as  to  the  best 


means  of  breaking  the  news  to  her 
cousin ;  and  then,  when  the  fitting 
moment  arrives,  we  shall  send  for 
you,  and  introduce  the  hero  on  to 
the  stage." 

"  Ah  !  I  see,  master  Donald ; 
you're  a  sly  hand.  You're  going  to 
take  our  little  affairs  as  a  text,  and 
preach  your  own  sermon  on  it,  with 
a  practical  application;  but,  with 
all  my  heart,  provided  the  sermon 
isn't  too  long,  and  you  don't  keep 
me  waiting  an  age  outside  paradise. 
Success  to  the  sermon,  old  boy,  and 
I'm  sure  it  will  be  successful" 

When  we  separated  for  the  night, 
I  perceived  that  my  feelings  closely 
resembled  those  of  another  night 
when  I  believed  myself  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  crisis  of  my  fate.  I 
perceived  that  I  was  going  to  be 
troublesome,  so  I  shook  myself  to- 
gether, and  said,  "No  good  tor- 
menting yourself — hopes  or  fears 
will  be  certainties  to-morrow,  for 
to-morrow  the  die  shall  be  cast ; " 
and,  so  saying,  I  tumbled  into  bed, 
grateful  for  an  over-powering  fa- 
tigue which  I  felt  sure  would  bring 
immediate  sleep  and  escape  from 
thought  And  sleep  did  come,  but 
it  came  wild  and  feverish,  as  on  the 
memorable  night  after  my  intro- 
duction to  Lady  Rose. 

Vivid  ipages  and  visions,  sug- 
gested by  a  medley  of  hopes  and 
fears,  and  coloured  by  the  strange 
events  of  the  last  three  days,  chased 
each  other  about  my  brain,  inter- 
changing and  blending  with  a  mar- 
vellous rapidity. 

Now  there  was  a  vision  of  a  fair 
face  smiling  gently  upon  me — a 
vision  of  a  fair  hand  offering  me  a 
promised  guerdon — a  vision  of  a 
fair  form  clasped — and  I  felt  a  beat- 
ing heart  that  required  no  other 
voice  to   give  its  happy  verdict. 
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Anon  the  same  fair  face,  bright 
with  mischieyooa  mirth,  and  a 
musical  voice  that  rang  oat  elfin 
laughter,  and  cried  ''  Too  late ;  the 
chance  was  thine,  but  now  'tb  mine 
— ^the  roses  dl  are  dead."  Through 
the  livelong  night  this  infernal 
jingle  held  possession  of  my  fevered 
brain.  Now  and  then  I  woke  up, 
and,  as  if  to  exorcise  the  demon 
suggesting  the  evil  refrain,  roared 
out,  "  To-morrow  the  die  shall  be 
cast"  In  vain — ^back  it  came, 
spoken  now  by  Burridge,  now  by 
Badger,  now  by  Lady  Bose.  It 
was  set  to  music  at  last,  and  Tom 
Finney  and  Bill  Whytock  sung  it 
over  a  pot-house  table,  to  the  air  of 
the  "  Guards'  Waltz,"  clinking  their 
glasses  and  waving  long  white  clay 
pipes  to  the  time,  while  the  irresis- 
tible Kartoffel  of  Bagdad  danced 
strenuously  in  the  midst, — 

"  With  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  huirah  ! 
With  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  I 
They're  dead,  they're  dead, 
They're  dey — dey — dead. 
The  Roses  all  are  dead  !  ^' 

At  last  I  woke  up  to  find  my  friend 
standing  by  my  bedside. 

"  What  are  you  holloaing  at  1 " 
he  inquired.    "Who's  dead)" 

"They  are— the  Roses— all  of 
them)"  I  replied,  dimly,  "Oh! 
hang  it!  I  forgot  I  must  have 
been  dreaming — such  abominable 
dreams,  too.  Is  it  time  to  get  up )" 

"  Up  you  get  It's  eight  o'clock. 
You  look  as  if  you'd  been  dissipat- 
ing ;  jump  into  your  bath — sharp. 
Remember  what's  before  us.  It's 
a  glorious  morning." 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious  morn- 
ing, and  if  bright  skies  are  happy 
omens,  better  omen  I  could  not 
wish.  Thinking  on  this  wise,  I 
could  not  help  murmuring,  as  we 
rode  along  on  our  way  to  F 

**  Gro  not,  happy  day. 

From  the  shining  fields ; 
Go  not,  happy  day. 
Till  the  maiden  yields. 

When  the  happy  yes 

Falters  from  her  lips. 
Pass,  and  blush  the  news 

O'er  the  blowing  ships. 

Till  the  Red  man  danoe " 


Adolphus,  up  to  this  point,  had 
regarded  me  with  mute  disappro- 
bation, but  here  he  broke  in, — 

"  Oh  Donald  1  for  heaven's  sake 
stop !  if  that's  the  key  you're  in, 
it'sallup;  lay  all  that  sort  of  thing 
aside,  and  put  the  spurs  in,  or  I 
know  one  Red  man  who  won't 
dance  to-night" 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  old  boy ;  T\\ 
be  prudent,  and,  as  you  say,  *pat 
the  spurs  in.'  I  suppose  you've 
never  been  along  this  road  before, 
Adolphus?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  then,  I 
have.  I  didn't  go  as  long  as  yon 
were  here ;  I  didn't  think  it  right 
But  after  you  were  away,  I  could 
not  stand  the  kind  of  feeling  of 
being  cut  off  from  her  altogether — 
you  were  a  kind  of  link,  you  know 
— so  I  rode  over  one  evening  and 
put  up  my  horse,  and  cruised  about 
till  I  found  the  Hermitage,  and 
since  that  I've  been  over  there 
every  evening.  Ive  been  leading 
an  owl's  life ;  my  life  hasn't  begun 
till  twilight  for  the  last  month. 
I  know  all  the  windows,  and  all 
the  family  moves.  Sometimes  I 
was  in  luck,  and  saw  Mary  before 
the  drawing-room  blinds  were 
down ;  sometimes  it  was  only  her 
shadow  I  saw,  but  that  was  always 
something.  Sometimes  a  thing  that 
looked  like  a  big  cauliflower,  from 
its  shadow,  used  to  be  in  the  win- 
dow all  the  evening,  nodding  and 
waggling  itself  up  and  down.  I 
found  out  at  last  that  it  was  Mrs 
Badger's  head,  asleep ;  and  how  I 
used  to  grind  my  teeth  when  I 
saw  it  was  going  to  be  a  cauliflower 
night !  Once,  and  only  once,  the 
two  girls  came  out  in  the  moon- 
light, and  walked  on  the  grass  in 
front  I  was  screwed  in  between 
a  tree  and  the  wall,  and  could  see 
them  safely.  She  was  looking 
glorious." 

"Which  of  them]"  I  cried, 
eagerly. 

"  Which  of  them  1  ha!  hal  ha! 
—I  like  that  Well,  both  of  them, 
of  course,  but  I  had  only  eyes  for 
one,  and  I  saw  she  had  on  the 
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locket — saw  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
That  was  a  great  night  for  me. 
One  night  they  left  the  drawing- 
room  window  open.  There  was 
music  first  and  then  talking,  and  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  hear  her 
voice,  so  I  got  on  the  wall  and 
crept  close  up  to  the  house,  and 
was  hearing  her  splendidly,  when 
somehow  I  slipped  and  fell  off 
into  a  bush  with  an  awful  crash. 
Luckily  I  was  hurt,  and  lay  still, 
for,  in  a  moment  after,  an  old 
fellow  put  his  head  out  and  hol- 
loaed, 'Who  was  there r  and 
'That  he  was  going  to  fire,'  and 
*  That  he  saw  me  perfectly  well, 
and  I  had  better  give  myself  up 
before  he  drilled  a  hole  in  me.'  I 
deuced  near  did  give  myself  up, 
but  I  didn't;  and  the  old  fellow, 
who  hadn't  seen  me  a  bit,  got 
tired  by  degrees,  and  went  away. 
I  got  a  fright,  but  I  had  heard  her 
voice ;  and  that  was  my  best  night, 
I  think." 

"  This  is  the  first  view  we  get  of 
the  place,"  said  1,  drawing  rein,  as 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  long  hill. 
"  There  it  is  ! "  and  I  recognised 
with  a  thrill  of  blissful  recollections 
the  dark  wood  that  encompassed 
the  town. 

The  roses  of  the  early  summer 
had  faded  from  the  hedgerow — the 
roses  that,  for  me,  had  lifted  up 
their  voices  and  spoken ;  but  fresher 
than  ever  was  their  revelation  now. 
And  '  there  is  a  Rose,'  thought  I, 
'that  blooms  all  the  year  round; 
courage,  she  shall  be  mine  ! ' 
"Come  on,  Adolphus,  quicker, 
and  let  us  get  rid  of  suspense." 

We  galloped  along  the  turf  till 
we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  1  then  said,  "Ride  on 
now,  Adolphus,  and  go  quickly 
past  the  house ;  I'll  come  or  send 
for  you  when  you're  wanted." 

"Oood  luck!  good  speed!  and 
don't  keep  me  long  waiting,  for  I'm 
an  impatient  beggar,"  he  replied, 
and  clattered  away  up  the  street. 

I  gave  him  a  short  start,  and 
then,  literally  following  his  often- 
repeated  advice,  I  "  put  the  spurs 


in,"  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes 
stood,  with  a  ringing  in  my  ears 
and  a  thumping  of  the  heart,  in 
front  of  the  door — the  door — wait- 
ing with  a  wild  inconsistent  sort 
of  hope  that,  when  the  servant 
opened  it,  he  would  say,  "  Not  at 
home." 

Not  so,  however ;  the  man  wel- 
comed me  with  a  broad  grin,  wid- 
ened, doubtless,  by  the  memory  of 
frequent  largesses,  and  a  "lively 
sense  of  benefits  to  come." 

He  informed  me  that  his  master 
was  gone  to  town  as  usual,  that 
Mrs  Badger  was  "hout  in  the 
pony-carriage,"  but  that  the  young 
ladies  were,  he  believed,  within — 
would  I  walk  up?  I  would  and 
did — and  marched  into  the  draw- 
ing-room in  a  state  of  numb  des- 
peration. 

It  was  empty.  "  I'll  go  and  see 
for  the  ladies,"  said  the  man. 

In  a  couple  of  minutes,  which 
seemed  as  many  hours — and  during 
which  I  had  mastered,  with  intense 
avidity,  a  fact  from  '  The  Times ' 
that  Foster's  "Mountain  Port" 
was  the  only  possible  stimulant  a 
sane  man  should  think  of  imbibing 
— the  man  returned. 

"  Miss  Mary  has  gone  for  a  walk, 
sir,"  he  said  ;  "  but  her  ladyship  " 
(I  thought  the  villain's  eyes  twink- 
led) "is  in  the  garden;  will  you 
please  to  go  there,  or  shall  I  let 
her  ladyship  know  you're  here, 
sirl" 

"Oh!  I'll  go  to  the  garden, 
certainly,"  said  I;  and  I  rather 
flattered  myself  my  tone  was  care- 
less and  jaunty.  Here  was  the 
very  opportunity  required.  It  was 
beautiful.  It  was  something  like 
luck.    There  was  a  symmetry  in 

it,  a ,  And  yet  I  found  myself 

taking  the  most  circuitous  route  to 
the  garden,  slinking  behind  trees, 
and,  in  fact,  conducting  myself 
more  like  a  footpad  than  an  ardent 
lover  hastening  to  pay  his  devoirs. 
Confound  it!  why  hadn't  I  Bur- 
ridge's  facility,  who  proposed  when 
he  didn't  want  to  propose — ^when 
he  had  no  right  to  propose  ? 
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'  The  garden,  however,  was  inex- 
orably but  two  acrea  in  extent,  so 
unless  I  went  away  altogether,  or 
got  np  a  tree,  I  must  clearly  fall  in 
with  Lady  Rose  before  long.  '*  For- 
ward, craven  ! "  I  muttered  to  my- 
self, and  started  off  slowly  and 
wanly  down  a  path  which,  leading 
to  the  hotbeds  and  the  depot  of 
garden  debris,  was  least  of  all 
Qkely  to  lead  me  to  the  fair  object 
of  my  mission. 

The  stem  reader  will  perhaps 
say,  "  What  an  ass !"  Well,  it  is 
easy  to  say,  '^  ass ;"  but  wait  till 
you've  tried  it  yourself,  and  if  you 
have,  and  still  say  '*  ass,"  all  I  can 
say  is,  you  must  either  be  a  heavy 
dragoon,  or  admit  that  the  same 
epithet  was  once  applicable  to  your- 
self. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  had  only 
gone  a  few  yards  down  the  path, 
when 

''  Captain  Bruce !  it  is  Captain 
Bruce ! "  cried  a  musical  voice, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  set  a 
thousand  wild  bells  jangling  in  my 
head.  I  started  and  turned,  and 
there,  a  little  off  the  path,  beside  a 
plot  of  standard  roses,  in  the  act  of 
tending  them,  stood  their  patron 
saint  —  beautiful  as  some  poet's 
dream  of  the  Golden  Age — the 
Lady  Rose  herself. 

''This  is  indeed  a  surprise !"  she 
said,  advancing,  and  sha^ng  hands 
with  me ;  "  and  where  hatte  you 
dropped  from  r* 

"From  Aldershot,"  I  replied, 
feeling  stunned  and  stupid;  "  for  a 
few  daya" 

"Ohl  my  uncle  never  told  us 
you  were  coming  for  a  visit;  he  has 
been  keeping  it  for  a  surprise,  I 
suppose." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not 
come  for  a  visit,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  had 
come  for  a  few  days." 

"  To  Aldershot,  I  meant" 

"  Oh !  well,  it  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  come  over  to  see  us ;  I'm  afraid 
my  aunt  is  out,  but  if  you  can  stay 
for  luncheon,  I  think  you  will  see 
her;  she  will  be  back,  I  think.   My 


uncle  is  in  London,  of  course ;  he 
will  be  very  sorry  to  have  missed 
you." 

A  sort  of  chill  fell  upon  me  at 
these  words — at  this  suggestion  of 
its  being  possible  for  fn«  to  be  at 
Aldershot  toidumt  coming  over  to 
see  her — of  its  being  possible  for 
me  not  to  stay  for  luncheon— of  its 
being  possible  for  me  not  to  see  her 
uncle ;  there  was  a  matter-of -fact- 
ness  about  it  that  damped  me — 
almost  piqued  me — ^I  who  had  pic- 
tured myself  as  being  there  without 
intermission,  from  mom  to  dewy 
eve,  for  the  next  three  day& 

"  I  hope  your  uncle  and  aunt  are 
very  weUf"  I  said,  in  a  damped 
voice. 

"Very  well,  thanks." 

"  And  your  cousin  1" 

"Extremely  so;  better  than  she 
has  been  all  this  summer,  I'm  hi^ 
py  to  say,  and  in  great  spirits  at 
the  prospect  of  her  trip  to  Ireland. 
Papa  arrives  to-night,  yon  must 
know,  to  take  us  both  back  with 
him  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

«  Oh !"  thought  I,  "  it's  aU  up, 
then.  4SA«  is  perfectly  happy,  that 
is  clear,  and  her  cousin  has  got 
over  the  Burridge- disappointment. 
I  might  as  well  have  stayed  away. 
Burridge  and  I  are  both  done  for — 
both  of  us." 

"  And  you  are  glad  to  go  back  to 
Ireland,  Lady  Rosel"  I  said,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"  Qlad  f  of  course  I  am ;  I  am 
very  fond  of  my  uncle  and  aunt — 
very;  but  I  confess  I  was  getting 
just  a  little  tired  of  this  place. 
Then,  you  know,  I  have  domestic 
affections,  and  a  great  many  bro- 
thers and  sisters  to  exercise  them 
on,  and  all  my  friends  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel ;  and  I'm 
patriotic,  and  fond  of  the  Green 
Isle,  particularly  at  this  time  of 
year,  when  the  gay  season  is  going 
to  begin;  and  —  and  I  don't  like 
stagnation,  and  one  does  begin  to 
feel  a  little  like  a  vegetable,  after 
three  or  four  months  of  an  English 
village ;  so,  altogether,  I  am  quite 
pleased,  as  you  may  imagine." 
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Her  airy  volubility  and  gay  man- 
ner completely  crashed  me. 

"  How  is  dear  Captain  Cross- 
tree?"  she  went  on. 

"  D— n  dear  Captain  Crosstree," 
I  thought, — commanding  myself, 
however,  to  reply  that  the  pony's 
health  was  good. 

"  Have  you  many  nice  rides  near 
— near — where  you  are  now  1" 

She  didn't  even  know  where  I 
was  quartered,  then !  Oh  miserable 
fool  that  I  had  been  ! 

"  No,"  I  replied,  almost  savagely, 
"  there  is  nothing  nice  there.  I 
loathe  it  —  it's  worse  even  than 
Aldershot!" 

She  started,  and  looked  at  me 
quickly,  changing  colour j  she  saw 
something  was  wrong,  I  suppose, 
and  said  gently,  ''  I  didn't  know 
you  disliked  Aldershot  so  much." 

Now  was  my  chance— now,  now, 
now :  but  no,  I  was  dashed— I  had 
no  spring  left  in  me  —  no  rally 
(call  me  an  ass,  now,  if  you  like) — 
and  only  answered  coldly,  "  Aider- 
shot  IB  not  generally  liked  in  the 
army,  you  know." 

"  So  I  beUeve." 

Then  we  were  both  silent,  and 
walked  on  round  the  garden ;  on — 
on. 

The  dismal  silence  continued. 
Lady  Rose  began  to  look  offended — 
did  look  offended.  As  for  me,  I 
was  as  savage  as  a  bear.  Our  pace 
quickened  as  our  tempers  rose,  I 
suppose,  and  at  last  we  simultane- 
ously awoke  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
walked  twice  round  the  garden,  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour,  without  speaking  a  word. 
The  situation  was  sufficiently  ludi- 
crous, but  I,  at  least,  was  in  no 
laughing  humour;  and  Lady  Rose 
only  said,  "  As  we  are  not  walking 
for  a  wager.  Captain  Bruce,  suppose 
we  go  a  little  slower,  unless,  per- 
haps, you're  tired,  and  would  like 
to  go  into  the  house." 

"  Thinks,  no,"  I  said,  "  not  at 
all ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  am  not  a  very 
amusing  companion.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  relieve  you  of  my  stupidity 
and  go  back  to  camp." 


^'I  don't  know  what  has  hap- 
pened, I'm  sure,"  cried  Lady  Rose, 
in  a  tone  of  real  distress.  *'  You 
seem  to  be  offended  with  me ;  what 
have  I  done  1  We  used  to  befriends; 
tell  me  what  I  have  done." 

Her  voice  was  kind  and  gentle 
again,  and  her  manner  was  an  olive- 
branch  in  itself ;  and  I  replied,  mol- 
lified but  hopeless, — 

"  Nothing  at  all,  I  assure  you ; 
I'm  stupid,  I  know.  I'm  agitated, 
in  fact,  because  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  something  that — that  agitates 
me,  and  will  agitate  you." 

Again  the  bright  colour  flushed 
into  her  face,  and  her  eyes  became 
larger  and  more  lustrous  as  she 
looked  fixedly  at  me  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  then  drooped  them, 
speaking  not  a  word. 

*'  Do  you  remember  our  last  con- 
versation, Lady  Rosel"  I  said, 
after  a  pause. 

'*  Yes,  I  remember  it,"  she  said, 
still  looking  down,  and  speaking 
very  low. 

**  Then^then  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  what  I  suppose  will  now  be  in- 
different to  your  cousin,  however." 

"  Oh  1  what  is  that  % "  she  cried, 
eagerly. 

*'I  suppose,"  I  continued,  in  a 
voice  of  the  deepest  gloom — "  I  sup- 
pose the  delicate  matter  of  which 
we  spoke  is  now  quite  uninterest- 
ing to  her]" 

"Uninteresting  to  herl  Why 
sol" 

It  might  have  puzzled  the  Seven 
Sages,  certainly,  to  tell  how  I  had 
arrived  at  that  conclusion,  and  I 
replied,  somewhat  abashed, — 

"  No  matter ;  I  had  fancied  stf, 
I  cannot  tell  why." 

"  Uninteresting  to  her !  No,  it 
is  everything  to  her.  She  has  been 
bearing  her  troubles  beautifully, 
indeed — with  a  wonderful  patience; 
and  latterly  she  has  seemed  far 
more  hopeful  and  cheerful ;  but  I 
am  convinced — I  know — that  all 
the  happiness  of  her  life  is  bound 
up  in  this  sad  mysterious  affair. 
Have  you  any  ray  of  hope  to  give 
her? — togiveusi" 
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**  Not  a  mere  ray  of  hope,  Lady 
Koee, — I  have  come  to  annonnoe 
the  full  sanrise  of  their  happiness. 
The  clouds  are  dispelled ;  the  diffi- 
culties have  faded  away.  They  are 
free!" 

*'  Free !  and  you  have  done  this  1 
you)  Oh,  Captain  Bruce!  what 
shall  I  dol  what  shall  I  say  to 
you  ?  This  is  too  much  happiness 
— but  how  1  Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me 
again,  that  it  is  so  ! " 

"It  is  so,  indeed,  Lady  Rose; 
and  a  great  happiness  it  is  to  me 
to  know  it  is  so,  and  to  bring  yon 
the  news.  I  have  been  an  instru- 
ment, certainly,  and,  I  need  not 
say,  a  zealous  one;  but  we  have 
more  reason  to  thank  the  extra- 
ordinary likeness  between  Captain 
Burridge  and  myself,  than  anything 
else.  I  have  much  to  thank  that 
likeness  for ;  but  will  you  sit  down 
here  in  the  shade  and  I  will  tell 
youl" 

And  I  told  her  the  whole  story, 
and  I  made  it  as  long  as  possible ; 
and  I  would  have  liked  to  tell  her 
it  over  and  over  again,  that  I  might 
have  sat  and  looked  into  the  heaven 
of  her  face,  seen  her  bright  eyes 
beaming  with  happiness  and  ex- 
citement, and  heard  her  sweet  voice 
breathing  praise  and  gratitude  to 
me. 

In  vain  were  all  my  disclaimers. 
I  was  the  deliverer — the  good  an- 
gel— and  none  but  I.  I  had  saved 
her  cousin — I  had  saved  my  friend. 
It  was  noble  of  me.  She  would 
never  forget  it  all  her  life ;  and  so 
I  found  myself  the  hero  of  the 
hour. 

"  But,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  we 
ought  to  go  in  and  tell  Mary,  ought 
we  not]" 

Then  I  told  her  that  Burridge 
was  in  the  town,  and  waiting  to  be 
sent  for. 

" ShaU  we,"  I  said,  "let  him  be 


his  own  herald,  and  tell  her  him- 
self that  their  troubles  are  overf " 

"It  would  be  delightful— it 
would  be  more  than  delightful : 
but  no;  I  fear  it  might  be  too 
much  for  her.  You  shall  go  and 
bring  him,  and  I  will  prepare  her. 
I  am  in  a  fever  of  curiosity  to  see 
him ;  is  he  really  so  like  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Rose,  he  is  really  so 
like.  We  sludl  be  obliged  to  tie 
ribbons  of  different  colours  on  our 
arms,  or  you  will  be  mistaking 
us." 

"Idon'tbeUeve/shalL" 

"  What  colour  shall  Captain  Bur- 
ridge have  1" 

"Oh!  he  must  wear  Mary's 
colour,  of  course — blue." 

"  And  I,  Lady  Rose  t  what  shall 
I  have  1" 

"  Oh !  you  must  study  your  own 
taste,"  she  said,  blushing. 

"  Then  it  shall  be  rose ! "  I  cried. 

"I  don't  admire  your  taste; 
come,  let  us  go  and  make  Maty 
happy." 

"  Not  yet,  Lady  Rose, — ^not  yet, 
I  implore  you !  Look  at  this — ^this 
withered  flower.  You  gave  it  to 
me — ^you  gave  it  to  me.  It  is  dead 
and  withered  now ;  but  with  it  you 
gave  me  a  hope  that  is  full  of  life. 
My  hope  has  lived  on  these  dead 
leaves,  and  I  on  it  Do  you  re- 
member your  promise  1 " 

"  I — I  promised  you — a  flower," 
she  faltered,  looking  down  ;  "  and 
you  shall  have  it  Yon  shall  choose 
one  for  yourself." 

"  And  when  I  choose  it — and  my 
choice  is  easily  made — I  shall  read 
its  language  as  your  own  ;  I  said  I 
would — I  warned  you  that  I  would. 
Give  me  that  rosebud  in  your  hand, 
dear  Rose,  and  say  I  may."  Rose 
turned  away  her  beautiful  head ; 
the  hand  that  clasped  the  rosebud 
fell  by  her  side,  but  gently  yielded 
up  its  treasure. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

*  There's  a  double  streetneM  in  double  rbjmes. 
And  a  donble  at  whist  and  a  doable  '  Times  * 

In  profit  are  certainly  doable. 
By  doubling,  the  hare  contrives  to  escape ; 
And  all  seamen  delight  in  a  doubled  Cape 

And  a  double-reefed  topsail  in  trouble. 
Bat  doable  wisdom  and  pleasure  and  sense, 
Beauty,  respect,  strength,  comfort,  and  thence 

Through  whatever  the  list  discovers. 
They  are  all  in  the  double  blessedness  snmnied 
Of  what  was  formerly  double-drummed. 

The  marriage  of  two  trae  lovers.** 

—Hood. 


The  snn  passed  away  from  over 
the  great  elm-tree  under  which  we 
sat — ^passed  away  and  far  down  on 
his  westward  journey — ^and  still  we 
did  not  moye,  or  mark  the  flight  of 
time.  These  moments  that  come 
bat  once  a  life — ^moments  in  hours, 
and  hours  in  moments — are  isolated 
by  emotion  from  the  rest  of  exist- 
ence. In  them,  and  in  them  alone, 
are  the  two  consenting  souls  cut  off 
from  all  else  besides.  For  them 
time  stands  still,  the  past  and  the 
future  are  annihilated,  memories 
and  hopes  and  fears  are  dead,  so 
intense,  so  exquisite  this  concentra- 
tion on  the  present. 

Poor  Mary!  Poor  Adolphus! 
What  were  their  waitings,  their 
anxieties,  their  joys  to  us)  All 
forgotten.  That  engrossing  solici- 
tude for  them,  what  had  become  of 
it,  then  1  Was  it  only  a  veil  that 
had  taken  the  shape  of  the  covered 
statue — cast  aside,  forgotten,  and 
neglected  when  the  hour  had  come 
and  the  revelation  had  been  made  1 
It  looked  too  like  it.  Hours  had 
passed,  and  I  am  sure  the  pair  of 
whom  we  had  made  such  a  tragedy 
had  never  crossed  the  thoughts  of 
either. 

''Upon  my  life,  now,  it's  true, 
my  little  darling — never  slept  a 
wink— couldn't,  you  know — abated 
everything — hated  everybody— hat- 
ed myself — like  poison — ^looked  at 
my  pistols  now  and  then — thought 
I'd  shoot  myself,  you  know— didn't 
though — ^b^use  I  thought,  while 
there's  life  there's  hope — some- 
thing's safe  to  turn  up,  and  I'll 
marry  my  little  angel  after  all'' 


These  were  the  first  sounds  from 
the  outer  world  that  broke  upon 
our  reverie.    We  started  up. 

"  What  is  that  1"  cried  Rose. 

"Hush  1  look,"  I  said,  "we  are 
forestalled ; "  for  there,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  tdl  row  of  shrubs  behind 
our  resting-place,  slowly  passing 
down  the  walk,  were  Burridge  and 
Mary.  His  arm  was  round  her 
waist,  and  her  bright  sunny  face 
was  looking  up  into  his  with  an  ex- 
pression of  ineffable  content 

"We  must  have  been  here  for 
hours,"  I  said,  "  although  it  seems 
but  a  moment.  We  had  forgotten 
all  about  our  poor  friends.  What 
a  shame !  but  all's  well  that  ends 
well,  and  I  daresay  they  will  easily 
forgive  us." 

"  He  is  not  a  bit  like  you,"  said 
Rose ;  "  and  I  shall  quarrel  with 
any  one  who  says  he  is.  His  voice 
is  so  slow  and  drawling,  too.  I 
don't  think  I  am  going  to  be  very 
fond  of  him,  do  you  know.  I  won- 
der how  he  found  his  way  in." 

"  He  has  been  giving  you  a  silent 
serenade  every  night  for  the  last 
month — a  song  without  words — 
without  an  air  either,  by  the  by ; 
so  he  knew  his  way  as  well  as  I 
do." 

"  Oh  the  horrid  prying  creature ! " 

"Yet  I  would  have  done  the 
same  in  his  place ;  and  when  you 
found  it  out,  you  would  have  for- 
given me,  would  you  not  1" 

"Perhaps," 

At  this  moment  (both  her  hands 
were  in  mine,  and — well,  never 
mind)  I  was  aware  of  a  female  fig- 
ure   that  looked  for   a   moment 
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through  the  boshes,  gave  a  alight 
scream,  and  vanished. 

"My aunt! ''cried Rose.  "Dread- 
ful !  what  wiU  she  think  1 " 

"  She  won't  have  long  for  reflec- 
tion, at  any  rate ;  in  half  an  hour 
we  will  uzifold  the  dreadful  tale. 
And  now  I  wish  you  would  take  me 
to  the  greenhouse  where  I  was  with 
you  the  first  day,  when  you  gave 
me  the  geranium,  yon  remember 
I  want  to  compare  my  present  feel- 
ings with  my  past,  to  look  at  the 
rosebud  and  think  of  the  geranium. 
By  the  by,  that  flower  made  me 
very  unhappy.  Why  did  you  give 
it  to  me !  and  why  did  you  laugh 
sol" 

"  Never  mind,  I  am  never  going 
to  smile  again ;  and  I  think  what 
you  have  done  to-day  justifies  the 
gift  Do  you  know,  you  have  lost 
all  my  respect  now,  and  actually 
forfeited  your  national  character." 

"Howl" 

"  Why,  you  have  committed  your- 
self." 

"  And  yon  have  become  a  Scotch- 
woman to-day,  d^avance" 

"  I  don't  see  it" 

"  Yes,  you  have — ^you  gave  me  an 
indirect  answer." 

"ShaU  I  retract  it  1" 

And,  thus  talking  and  laughing, 
we  passed  into  the  greenhouse, 
where  we  had  not  long  been  when 
we  heard  voices  outside. 

"  Bless  me,  Badger!  is  that  you?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs  Badger,  me  it  is." 

"Oh  Lord!  I've  got  such  a 
turn." 

"  So  have  I ;  what's  turned  you 
upl" 

"  Oh  heavens !  such  a  surprise — 
such  a .  Oh  Lor !  that  Cap- 
tain Bruce,  what  do  you  think  1 
under  the  elm-tree,  there  —  over 
there — go  and  look  at  them.  He 
and  Rose — such  goings  on  !  Kiss- 
ing, Badger  ! — ^kissing,  I  declare  ! " 

"  Bruce  and  who  1  "  roared 
Badger. 

"Rose." 

"  Rose !  nonsense— you're  dream- 
ing. Why,  down  there,  beside  the 
waterfall,  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  isn't 


there,  this  blessed  minute,  with 
Mary !  and  as  for  kissing  and  hug- 
ging, isn't  he  just)" 

"  But  it  wasn't  Mary." 

"But  it  was,  and  it  wasn't 
Rose." 

"  But  it  was." 

"  Then  all  I've  got  to  say,  old 
lady,  is,  that  you'd  better  make 
yourself  scarce,  or  he'U  be  at  you 
next ;  nothing  will  stop  a  fellow 
of  that  sort  if  he  once  begins." 

I  thought  tius  a  good  moment 
for  a  coup  de  thkUre;  so,  taking 
Rose  by  the  hand,  I  led  her  out, 
and  confronted  the  old  couple. 

"  Here  he  is,"  shouted  Badger. 

"Here  I  am,  Mr  Badger;  how 
are  you  1  here's  'the  impostor;' 
how  are  you,  Mrs  Badger  1 " 

"  Wh-wh-wh-what  does  it  mean, 
sir  1  What  are  you  up  to  1  what's 
your  game,  eh,  sir)"  stammered  the 
stockbroker. 

"Matrimonial,  Mr  Badger;  we're 
engaged  to  be  married, — vrish  us 
joy." 

"The  devil!  to  how  many  of 
them  are  you  engaged )" 

"  Only  to  one.  Lady  Rose  has 
made  me  very  happy;  I'm  quite 
satisfied  with  one,  I  assure  you." 

"  Very  moderate,  I'm  sure.  And 
the  other,  sir)  what  the  devil  do 
you  mean  to  do  with  her )  /  saw 
you — with  my  own  eyes — at  the 
waterfall — ;ten  minutes  ago — ^what 
is  she  to  be )  A  spiritual  wife  is 
it,  or  what )  Mind  you  this  aint 
Mormon  country.  Explain  your- 
self, sir." 

"  So  I  will,  in  three  words :  the 
happy  man  at  the  waterfall  is  my 
double." 

"  Whew  ! "  whistled  Badger,  in- 
credulously;  "and  you  carry  out 
your  resemblance  by  both  getting 
engaged  to  be  married  on  the  same 
day — in  the  same  garden — ^to  first 
cousins — ^he  to  a  girl  he  never  saw 
before.  It  won't  wash,  sir!  it 
won't  wash ! " 

"Nonsense,  uncle,"  said  Rose; 
"  listen  to  Captain  Bruce ;  he'll 
tell  you  the  story.  Do,  Donald, 
quickly." 
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"  The  story  is  rather  a  long 
and  rather  an  intricate  one,  but  I 
will  give  it  yon  as  shortly  as  I 
can,  so  that  you  may  at  least  un- 
derstand that  I'm  not  a  Mormon." 

And  so  I  did,  the  worthy  couple 
all  agape  the  whUe,  and  Mr  Bad- 
ger shflJdng,  from  time  to  time,  the 
framework  of  the  greenhouse,  with 
portentous  cataracts  of  laughter. 
When  my  little  resumi  was  con- 
cluded, there  was  quite  a  tableau  ; 
Mrs  Badger  embracing  her  niece, 
and  weeping  great  round  East-end 
tears  of  happiness  and  excitement. 
Again  and  again  were  her  brawny 
arms  tossed  into  the  air,  and  again 
and  again  was  poor  Rose  enveloped 
in  their  constrictorial  circle.  As  for 
Badger  the  exuberant — ^my  arms, 
wrists,  and  hands  still  feel  stiff  and 
sore  when  I  think  of  the  worthy 
fellow's  congratulations.  He  lit- 
erally put  me  on  the  rack,  only 
pausing  now  and  then  to  cheer 
away  like  a  whole  election  mob. 

"There's  no  other  fellow,"  he 
cried,  "no  other  fellow  I  should 
have  liked  half  so  welL  I  wish 
you  could  marry  'em  both;  you 
deserve  them  both — don't  he,  Mrs 
Badger— don't  he  1 " 

"  Oh !  Mr  Badger,"  I  cried, "  you 
are  far  too  flattering;  you  have 
been  so  kind  to  me  all  along,  that 
I  never  can  sufficiently  thank  you ; 
and  now,  if  anything  can  add  to  my 
great  happiness,  it  is  this  crowning 
kindness  of  yours  —  this  hearty 
welcome." 

"  You  deserve  it,  my  boy — ^you 
deserve  it.  John  Badger  is  not  the 
man  to  give  it  if  you  didn't  But, 
I  say,  what  kind  of  a  fellow  is 
Number  Two  1  Candidly,  now,  aint 
he  a  bit  of  a  flat  1" 

"He's  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  you'll  like  him  far 
better  than  me, — ^but  holloa  I  hush ! 
here  they  come ; "  for  at  this  mo- 
ment Burridge  and  Mary  hove  in 
sight.  They  did  not  observe  us 
at  first,  but  when  they  did,  Mary 
started  and  stopped ;  Burridge,  on 
the  contrary,  merely  withdrew  his 
arm  with  great  deliberation  from 
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her  waist,  and  employing  the  hand 
so  disengaged  in  fixing  his  eyeglass 
in  his  eye,  advanced  with  perfect 
sangfroid,  stolidly  regarding  our 
group. 

"He's  a  cool  hand,  anyhow," 
muttered  Badger. 

I  went  forward  and  shook  hands 
with  Mary,  whispering  "a  thousand 
congratulations ; "  then  turning,  I 
said,  "  Mr  Badger,  let  me  present 
to  you  my  double,  Captain  Bur- 
ridge." 

"Glad  to  see  you  again,  sir," 
said  Badger,  "although"  (with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye)  "I  saw  you 
only  half  an  hour  ago  down  by  the 
waterfall.  I  saw  you,  though  you 
didn't  see  me,  I'll  be  bound,  eh  ) 
ha!  ha!" 

"  Can't  say  I  did,"  replied  the 
unabashed  plunger.  "  Saw  you  the 
other  night,  though — rather  too 
much  of  you,  in  fact;  you  were 
anxious  to  see  me,  too— drill  a  hole 
in  me,  you  know — ^haw !  haw !  Didn't 
see  me,  though,  I'll  be  bound; 
banger  of  yours  that  —  couldn't, 
you  know,  cause  of  the  bushes 
— ^haw !  haw  ! " 

"How]  whati  are  you  the  fel- 
low who  smashed  my  white  rhodo- 
dendron 1  Oh  Mary !  you  sly  little 
cat!  and  I'll  be  bound  you  were 
out  on  the  tiles  after  him." 

"Come  now,  Mr  Badger,  'pon 
my  honour,  now,  too  bad  that.  She 
knew  nothing  about  it;  I  was 
cruising  on  my  own  hook." 

''Really,  uncle,  I'm  quite  inno- 
cent, I  assure  you." 

"I'll  forgave  you,  I'll  forgive 
everybody,  I'll  forgive  everything  1 
Come  and  kiss  your  old  uncle,  you 
cat — and  Burridge,  your  hand.  I've 
heard  your  story ;  if  s  a  queer  one. 
I  think  you're  a  good  fellow,  a 
little  soft,  though,  eh )— aint  you  a 
leetle  bit  soft,  now  t  But  you're  a 
cool  hand — I  like  a  cool  hand — 
nothing  pays  so  well  in  the  City. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  going  into 
the  City,  Captain  ?  " 

"  Tes,  once  I  did,"  said  the  literal 
Dolly;  "and  I  got  a  map  and  things, 
and  took  best  adv>ce,  you  know ; 
2D 
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but  I  was  obliged  to  hire  a  com- 
misiionnaire  at  St  Paul's  to  take  me 
back  to  the  club." 

"Haw!  haw!  haw!"  roared 
Badger,  in  high  glee.    "  You  are  a 

hang  it !  I  like  you ;  give  me 

your  hand  again.  I  suppose  I  may 
congratulate  you  f " 

"Oh!  of  course,  of  course;  it's 
all  settled — ^week  after  next,  aint 
it,  Mary  1" 

"  Now,  Adolphus!"  remonstrated 
Mary,  with  a  blush. 

"Well,  well,  it'U  all  be  in  good 
time,  no  doubt,"  said  Badger. 
"Ah !  you  two  Captains  are  amaz- 
ingly like,  certainly ;  I'm  not  sur- 
prised I  didn't  know  the  diiference, 
though  I  met  you  once.  Captain 
Burridge— don't  you  remember  1 — 
at  old  Timbrel's,  at  Manchester." 

"  I  remember  the  old  buffer,  and 
meeting  a  lot  of  other " 

"Old  buffers  there,  yon  mean. 
Well,  I  was  one  of  them  ;  but  you're 
fatter  than  our  Captain,  and  not  so 
good-looking — are  you,  now  1 " 

"  Candidly,  I  think  I  am,  now  ; 
and  so  does  Mary,  I  know." 

^But  Rose  doesn't,  and  Bruce 
doesn't,  and  I  don't" 

"  Ah !  I  must  get  Mrs  Badger  to 
go  in  for  me,  then." 

"  But  we  should  want  a  casting 
vote,  so  let  us  give  it  up,  and  come 
along  to  dinner,  and  let's  be  jolly ; 
ten  dozen  of  champagne,  and  twen- 
ty dozen  of  *  twenty  port ' — that's 
the  programme  !  Hip,  hip, hurrah  1 " 
And  so  eximu*  omnes^  Dolly  re- 
marking to  me,  "  Couldn't  wait  all 
night,  you  know,  in  that  fusty  old 
inn — thought  I'd  better  just  come 
and  settle  it  myself ;  so  I  did" 

"And  you're  not  savage  at  mel" 

"  Savage !  a  little  child  might 
play  with  me." 

Badger  was  one  of  those  typical 
Englishmen  to  whom  a  happy  event 
instantly  suggests  the  necessity  of 
abnormal  acts  of  deglutition. 

Just  as  the  Romans  marked  a 
happy  day  "with  a  white  stone," 
the  Briton  is  apt  to  celebrate  it  with 
an  extra  good  dinner;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 


our  host's  regrets  and  apologies 
(and  they  were  long  and  loud)  no 
amount  of  warning  could  have  pro- 
duced, in  my  eyes,  a  better  one  than 
that  beneath  which  the  hospitable 
hermit's  table  groaned  that  night 

What  a  jolly  festival  it  was! 
Nectar  seemed  the  wines,  ambro- 
sia the  viands,  and  piquant  eren 
the  somewhat  broad  humour  of  the 
host  The  roof  rang  with  his  peal- 
ing mirth  ;  and  again,  and  again, 
and  again  did  he  replenish  an  ample 
goblet,  and  drain  it  in  our  honour — 
to  our  health,  to  our  wealth,  to  our 
happiness,  to  our  long  life,  and 
to  other  prospective  advantages 
which  he  might  have  overlooked. 
I  really  began  to  be  afraid  that  the 
threat  of  the  twenty  dozen  of  port 
was  to  be  carried  out 

"There  is  one  thing,"  he  cried, 
at  last,  "  that  I  must  and  will  insist 
on  your  all  pledging  yourselves  to 
before  the  ladies  go,  and  before  the 
Earl  arrives — ^for  he'll  be  here  im- 
mediately— ^and  that  is,  that  you 
will  faithfully  promise  and  vow  to 
use  your  best  endeavours  to  bring 
it  about  and  make  it  so  that  both 
the  weddings  come  off  on  the  same 
day  and  in  the  same  church — ^to  wit^ 
the  church  of  F ,to  this  Hermit- 
age adjacent — and  that  the  banquet 
(and  a  banquet  it  shall  be)  tiJces 
place  in  this  the  house  of  John 
Badger,  London  citizen  of  credit 
and  renown." 

"  Agreed  !  agreed  1 "  cried  Bur- 
ridge and  I. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know  what  papa 
will  say,"  said  Mary ;  "  he  knows 
nothing  about  anything  yet  I'm 
afraid  he  may  be  dreadfully  angry 
and  troublesome — I'm  afraid  he 
may " 

"Don't  you  fret  about  it,  little 
Mary ;  set  your  *  cool  hand '  there 
at  him.  He'll  arrange  the  Qeno- 
ral,  never  fear  ;  and  so  that's  fixed. 
And  now,  ladies  (since  you  wiU 
go),  when  the  Earl  comes,  don't 
say  a  word  to  him  about  all  this  ; 
let  the  poor  man  have  his  dinner 
in  peace,  and  leave  the  business  to 
us  afterwards."     It  was  the  first 
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time  this  rather  formidable  reflec- 
tion had  presented  itself  to  me — 
this  grim  apropos-ness  of  his  lord- 
ship's arrivid — and  my  countenance 
feU. 

''Don't  be  afraid  of  the  Earl, 
Bmce,"  said  Badger,  perceiving  it ; 
''he's  an  easy  man,  and  a  silent 
man,  and  a  devilish  stupid  man ; 
but  he's  a  gentleman  and  a  good- 
hearted  fellow,  too,  is  Beltarbet. 
By  the  by — ahem — eh )  excuse  me 
— I  suppose  the  settlements  will  be 
all  right,  my  boy  ] " 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  think  so.  I  have 
next  to  nothing  myself,  but  I  have 
an  aunt  who  is  rich  and  kind,  and 
she  has  promised  me  something 
very  like  carterhlanche,** 

"  And  if  you  hadn't  a  rich  aunt, 
(and  here's  to  her  jolly  good  health), 
my  boy,  Bose  has  a  rich  uncle,  as, 
perhaps,  you'll  find  out  some  day, 
if  you're  civil  to  him,  and  come  to 
see  him  often  enough.  Well,  well, 
thaf  8  all  right.  As  for  you,  Bur- 
ridge,  I  hear  you're  as  rich  as  a  Jew, 
so  you  and  your  old  cockatoo  of  a 
father-in-law-tbat-is-to-be  may  fight 
it  out  as  you  like.  Bruce,  would 
it  be  any  relief  to  you  if  I  was  to 
speak  to  the  Earl  1  I  could  give 
you  a  good  character,  you  know, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — as  you  like, 
thought" 

"  I  think  I  had  better  speak  to 
the  Earl  myself,"  I  said ;  "  it  would 
be  more  comme  il  faut ;  thanks  all 
the  same." 

"  Very  well.  But  make  your  story 
short  and  simple,  and  don't  use 
long  words;  his  Lordship  aint  up 
to  more  than  '  iwo-syllahUrs^  He's 
mortal  stupid,  poor  old  Belturbet." 

At  last  there  was  the  sound  of 
wheels,  ringing  of  bells,  hurtling  of 
luggage,  light  female  laughter,  and 
then  the  Earl  was  among  us. 

"  Ah  !  Belturbet,"  cried  his  bro- 
ther-in-law,  "  glad  to  see  you — ^that 
I  am ;  how  is  your  noble  self  t 
Dinner's  laid  for  you  in  the  library, 
but,  if  you're  not  ceremonious,  you 
might  dine  here,  and  we  would  be 
company  for  you — eh  % " 

"  Oh  1  here,  by  all  means,"  said 


the  Earl,  who  was  a  tall,  gentleman- 
like, elderly  man,  with  a  good  but 
rather  heavy  countenance. 

"  So  be  it,  then.  Let  me  intro- 
duce to  you  my  two  very  particular 
friends,  Captain  Bruce  and  Captain 
Burridge  —  better  known  as  the 
Corsican  Brothers." 

"  Ah !  "  said  his  lordship,  affably, 
"  saw  them  t'other  night  in  Dublin 
— very  good — ah  I  Qreat  fellow, 
Fechter — ah  !  "  And  down  sat  my 
lord  and  attacked  his  dinner,  and 
never  word  spake  he  except  when 
asked  a  question,  when  he  answered 
in  monosyllables.  Once,  indeed, 
but  once  only,  did  he  volunteer  a 
remark,  and  that  was  when  I  hap- 
pened to  say  I  bad  been  in  Jamaica. 
The  Earl,  thereupon,  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  looked  at  me 
solemnly  for  a  minute,  and  then 
said, "  By  Jove !  were  you  in  Ja- 
maica )  "  and  on  my  reiterating 
the  assertion,  replied,  as  if  in  in- 
tense astonishment  at  the  coinci- 
dence, "  By  Jove  !  so  was  I — ah  !  " 

Clearly  the  Earl  was  not  likely 
to  put  many  questions  to  me,  or 
unnecessarily  prolong  the  impend- 
ing interview. 

Intensely  puzzled  and  mystified 
he  did  look,  though,  when  Badger 
requested  him  to  give  me  a  few 
minutes'  private  conversation. 

"By  all  means,"  he  said,  how- 
ever, with  great  politeness.  "  Now  ! 
or  when  1 " 

"Now,  if  you  will  be  so  very 
kind,"  I  said. 

"  Certainly— ah  !  " 

In  another  minute  I  was  in  full 
career,  telling  my  tale  of  love.  The 
Earl  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his 
face,  but  listened  to  my  story  as  if 
his  mind  had  been  inadvertently 
left  on  the  other  side  of  St  George's 
Channel. 

You  don't  often  meet  a  really 
stupid  Irishman;  but  if  you  do, 
does  it  not  seem  as  if  nature  was 
trying  to  make  one  individual 
blockhead  contribute  the  share  of  a 
score  towards  the  aggregate  mass 
of  human  stupidity,  or  towards 
levelling  down  his  nation  to  the 
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general  average  in  that  respect) 
I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that 
the  Earl  listened  with  much  gravity 
to  my  statement  When  I  had 
finished,  he  said  '<  Ah  ! "  affably— 
paused,  looked  at  me  as  if  for  an 
idea,  and  at  last^  in  despair,  re- 
marked,— 

**Vm  not  used  to  this  kind  of 
thing,  you  see,  Captain  Bruce.  I'm 
a  litUe — a  little  at  sea — ah  !  there 
are  questions  to  be  asked,  I  know, 
but  I  hate  asking  qnestions — ah ! " 
and  he  glared  at  me  as  if  for  a 
prompt 

''  My  solicitors,  perhaps,  and  your 
lordship's  solicitors,"  said  I,  ''covld 
arrange  all  business  matters,  and 
we  need  not  talk  of  them.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  my  means  wUl  be 
ample;  and  as  to  my  birth  and 
social  position  and  general  charac- 
ter, my  colonel,  my  brother-officers, 
and  hundreds  of  J(l  have  no  doubt 
mutual)  friends  will  satisfy  you  on 
these  points ;  and  I  hope— I  hope 
^on  will  not  dislike  me  very  much, 
if  you  give  your  consent" 

"Ah !"  said  his  lordship  ;  ''and 
Rose  ?  what  does  she  say  f " 

"  She  IB  flattering  enough  to  join 
me  in  my  request  to  your  lord- 
ship." 

'*  Ah ! — she's  a  good  girl — let  us 
go  and  see  her,  ah !  "  and  he  held 
out  his  hand  very  cordially;  and 
thus  the  interview  closed. 

"  All  right  ? "  whispered  Badger, 
when  we  got  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

**  I  hope  so,  but  his  lordship  is 
not  very  communicative." 

"  Never  is,  you  know— hasn't  got 
it  in  him — not  an  idea,"  and  Badger 
tapped  his  forehead.  "  Singular," 
thought  I,  "that  one  so  gifted 
should  be  the  offspring  of  such  a 
very  ordinary  old  genUeman."  I 
lived  to  like  him,  though,  and  to 
respect  him j  and  when  he  died — for 
(rtquiesccU  %n  pace)  he  is  gone— my 
regret  was  not  mere  sympathy  for 
his  daughter's  sorrow.  I  think  it 
would  be  wearisome  to  go  into  all 
details,  as  to  how  this  lawyer  wrote 
to  that  lawyer,  and  this  aunt  to 


that  papa ;  how  counsel  gave  one 
opinion  and  then  another;  how 
Spink  was  spoken  to,  and  Wylde 
communed  with;  how  Badger 
quarrelled  furiously  with  Sir  Row- 
land Richmond,  and  made  it  up ; 
how  trousseaus  were  completed, 
and  presents  presented,  till  at  last 
(Badger's  kindly  whim  being  hon- 
oured), on  a  bright  November 
morning,  Burridge  and  I,  with  our 
respective  brides,  stood  before  the 
altar,  in  tiie  pretty  little  old  church 

of   F .      And  there  the  two 

knots  were  tied  in  all  safety  at 
last,  although  not  without  some 
risk  of  a  mistake,  owing  to  the 
indomitaUe  wooUiness  of  the  noble 
lord  as  to  the  identity  of  his  son-in- 
law,  and  the  doable  of  that  gallant 


It  does  not  do  (to  my  mind  at 
least  it  so  appears)  to  pry  into  the 
iJter  domestic  life  of  young  couples, 
whose  careers  we  have  only  under- 
taken to  supervise  until  they  leave 
the  altar.  Surely  it  is  better  that 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  should 
here  vanish  abruptly  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  glittering  with  the  gems 
and  gawds  of  the  festal  occasion, 
rather  than  fade  from  the  scene  in 
a  drab-coloured  atmosphere,  extin- 
guished by  the  appallingly  vivid 
colours  of  a  foreground  springing 
up  in  front  of  them — a  foreground 
studded  thick  with  horrors,  in  pre- 
Baphaelite  style — the  obese  nurse, 
the  blood-red  pass-book,  the  pea- 
green  perambulator,  Uie  infamous 
feeding-bottle,  the  ever- recurring 
infant ;  and,  thinking  thus,  here  I 
would  finish,  but  that  gratitude  to 
my  friend  (now  uncle)  Badger  com- 
pels me  to  state  that  the  dejeuner 
(at  which  both  the  couples  were 
present)  given  by  him  at  the  Her- 
mitage was  a  banquet  indeed.  It 
was  set  forth  in  a  marquee  pitched 
upon  the  lawn,  and  laid  down  with 
a  floor  for  a  ball  in  the  evening. 

The  table  blazed  with  plate  and 
bloomed  with  exotics,  and  (to  quote 
from  the  local  newspaper)  "  every- 
thing was  there  that  could  gorge 
the  eye  and  appease  the  appetite." 
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Around  it  were  ranged  many  and 
many  a  trosty  friend,  here  and 
there  in  combinations  rather  start- 
ling to  a  connoisseur  in  social  chem- 
istry, Mrs  Badger  outdoing  all  her 
previous  achievements  in  the  mar- 
shalling of  her  guests.  Aunt  Blogg 
and  Sir  Rowland  Richmond  —  a 
ferocious -looking  old  martinet  — 
were  told  off  to  each  other,  as 
were  John  Blackstock  and  Bur- 
ridge's  grandmamma.  The  latter, 
awfully  deaf  and  slightly  doting, 
enlivened  the  proceedings  by  every 
now  and  then  inquiring,  in  a  far- 
carrying  falsetto,  ''if  in  lus"  (John 
Blackstock's)  "candid  opinion  Mr 
Badger  wasn't  a  little  like  the 
butcher  at  Wellingborough — just 
a  little,  now,  about  the  mouth 
and  eyesi''  Then  there  were 
friends  from  the  City,  and  friends 
from  the  court,  and  friends  from 
the  camp — friends  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  an  omnium- 
gatherum  of  people  of  all  kinds  of 
grades  and  professions,  but  happily 
combined  by  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon goodwill  to  the  young  couples, 
and  by  the  blithesome  bonhomie 
of  the  exuberant  host.  A  jollier 
marriage-breakfast  I  never  saw,  and, 
as  it  was  my  own,  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal 

At  last  it  was  time  for  us  to  go ; 
but  ere  we  went,  up  sprung  the  Lon- 
don citizen  of  credit  and  renown  to 
propose  our  healths,  and  he  han- 
dled the  topic  with  such  Homeric 
fire,  and  surrounded  our  marvellous 
adventures  with  such  a  champagny 
combination  of  mist  and  sparkle,  as 
not  a  little  to  delight  and  puzzle 
his  audience.  Amid  the  cheers  and 
laughter  and  "  good  healths  "  which 
succeeded  we  made  our  escape. 

"  Don't  follow  them,"  cried  Bad- 
ger, **  there's  a  clothes-basketful 
of  old  shoes  all  ready  here,  and  we 
can  fire  at  them  as  they  drive  past 
the  tent"  So  the  company  re- 
mained in  ambush  in  the  marquee. 


aunt  Blogg  alone  disobeying  the 
host's  order,  and  pursuing  us  into 
the  house. 

"Just  to  say  *God  bless  you* 
once  more,  my  dears,"  she  explain- 
ed. 

I  was  right  glad  to  get  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  her.  By  letter 
I  had  done  so,  of  course,  and  fer- 
vently, but  what  can  a  letter  ex- 
press compared  with  living  words  1 
"  Dear  aunt,"  I  said,  "  it  is  for  me 
to  say  *  God  bless  you  /'  It  is  for 
me  to  wish  that  wish  every  day 
and  hour  of  my  life;  you  have 
made  me  the  happiest  man  in  all 
the  world.  I  wish  I  had  words  to 
thank  you,  but  my  heart  is  too 
full — I  can  only  say  'God  bless 
you ! ' — from  my  heart  I  say  it ;  and, 
after  all,  what  better  wish  can  the 
heart  of  man  devise  1" 

"  And  oh !  dear  aunt,"  cried 
Rose,  "  believe  me  that  I  join  him 
in  that  wish  ;  I  hope— I  know  I 
shall  try  to  be  a  good  niece,  and  to 
repay  with  my  warmest  love,  at 
least,  what  you  have  done  for  us. 
God  bless  you,  dear  aunt !  "  She 
threw  her  arms  round  the  good  old 
lady's  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  the 
good  old  lady  retired  precipitately 
into  the  interior,  sobbing  that  she 
must  go  away,  or  she  would  make 
a  fool  of  herself. 

We  were  soon  ready  for  a  start, 
and  nothing  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished but  the  private  adieu  of 
the  two  couples. 

"We  are  both  'Doubles*  now, 
Dolly,"  I  cried,  as  we  grasped  each 
other's  hands  in  the  halL 

"  Yes ;  and  as  you  got  me  my  wife 
and  I  got  you  yours,  we're  '  Quits ' 
too.    Ha!  ha!  ha! 

"  *  DOUBLBS  AND  QuiTB  !'  " 

And  we  both  laughed  loudly,  for  a 
small  joke  goes  a  long  way  with  a 
light  heart  —  which  I  hope  you 
have,  dear  reader,  for  your  own 
sake  as  well  as  mine. 
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JOHN    KEBLE. 


A  UFB  of  Eeble  by  Sir  John 
Coleridge  is  sure  to  commend  itself 
to  the  notice,  probably  of  a  large, 
certainly  of  a  coltirated,  circle  of 
readers.  These  may  not  all  be  of 
one  mind  in  regard  either  to  the 
importance  of  some  of  the  points 
discussed  in  it,  or  to  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  them.  Bat  for  the 
▼olume  itself,  whether  approved  or 
censured,  we  anticipate  more  than 
an  average  measure  of  success,  for 
the  following  among  other  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  is  no  common  subject 
John  Keble,  though  emphatically 
not  a  man  of  action,  in  the  sense 
usually  applied  to  that  term  by  men 
of  the  world,  was  just  as  emphati- 
cally one  of  the  moving  spirits  of 
the  age,  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
mind  of  England  appeared  to  have 
given  itself  over  suddenly  and  en- 
tirelv  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subtlest  and  most  intricate  ques- 
tions both  in  religion  and  politics. 
Constitutionally  retiring,  gentle, 
and  modest,  he  was  yet  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  at  which  he  did 
not  arrive,  perhaps,  always  by  the 
process  of  careful  induction,  but  to 
which  he  adhered  with  the  tenacity 
which  belongs  only  to  those  who 
live  for  a  principle,  and,  if  need 
require,  are  ready  to  die  for  it. 
His  mind,  moreover,  was  so  consti- 
tuted that  all  the  objects  presented 
to  it,  however  multiform  and  ap- 
parently incongruous,  came  for  con- 
sideration through  one  focus  only. 
Politics,  science,  literature,  the  in- 
cidents of  daily  life,  the  relations 
of  man  with  man,  and  the  obliga- 
tions thence  arising,  all  fused  and 
lost  themselves,  for  him,  in  the  re- 
quirements of  religion.  And  for 
him  there  was  no  religion  except 
that  which  the  Anglican  Church 


teaches  —  she  being,  in  his  esti- 
mation, the  sole  authorised  ex- 
positor of  God's  Word,  and  the 
sole  depositary  of  primitive  tradi- 
tion within  these  realms.  Hence, 
though  far  from  indifferent  to 
what  was  done  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere,  and  entertaining 
his  own  opinions  of  rival  statesmen 
and  rival  systems  of  policy,  he 
took  a  favourable  or  unfavourable 
view  of  everything,  according  as  its 
tendency  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
either  to  enlarge  or  to  curtail  the 
Church's  influence  as  the  moral 
instructor  of  the  people.  Again, 
his  views  as  a  Churchman  were 
more  in  harmony  with  those  which 
eminent  divines  of  the  Stuart  era 
entertained  and  promulgated,  than 
with  either  the  indifferentism  which 
came  in  with  the  House  of  Hanover, 
or  the  reawakening  caused  by  the 
preaching  mainly  of  Whitefield  and 
Wesley.  Mr  Eeble,  looking  to  the 
scholarship  of  his  day,  stood  on 
high  ground  as  a  man  of  learning. 
With  the  writings  of  most  of  the 
Fathers  he  was  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed; and  the  doctrines  and  usages 
of  the  Church,  as  these  prevailed 
anterior  to  the  great  schism  of  the 
East  from  the  West,  were  all  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Self-training  such 
as  this  led  him  naturally  to  adopt 
and  assert  opinions  which,  when 
first  propounded  to  an  age  ignor- 
ant that  they  had  ever  been  broach- 
ed before,  were  regarded  as  danger- 
ous novelties.  But  Eeble,  as  he 
believed  them  to  be  in  strict  agree- 
ment with  the  teaching  of  the 
Canons  and  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  so  he  put  them 
forth  with  a  quiet  pertinacity  from 
which  nothing  could  divert  hinu 
A  man  so  entirely  given  up  to  one 
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great  idea — who,  from  youth  to 
old  age,  rendered  both  his  poetic 
genius  and  his  scholarly  erudition 
subservient  to  its  diffusion — ^whom 
neither  success  could  render  giddy 
nor  disappointment  cast  down — 
well  deserved  that  of  his  life  and 
labours  a  special  record  should  be 
preserved;  and  the  more  that,  so 
far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
neither  honours  nor  preferments 
resulted  from  theoL  This,  tiien,  is 
one  reason  why  we  anticipate  for 
Sir  John  Coleridge's  work  no  com- 
mon measure  of  public  attention* 
Another,  equally  cogent,  comes  to 
us  from  the  consideration,  that 
the  task  of  compiling  a  biography 
of  Keble  could  have  fallen  into 
no  hands  better  qualified  to  do  it 
justice. 

Sir  John  Coleridge  was  Keble's 
friend  in  boyhood,  and  lived  with 
him  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
till  he  died.  His  own  modesty 
leads  him,  in  his  introductory  chap- 
ter, to  speak  as  if  this  were  rather 
an  impediment  than  an  advantage 
towards  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose;  but  to  this 
we  cannot  agree.  Youth  and  age,  so 
far  as  men's  intellectual  faculties  are 
concerned,  may  be  treated  as  mere 
relative  terms ;  and  in  the  present 
instance,  no  trace  appears  to  us  to 
be  discernible  of  the  mental  weak- 
ness induced  by  the  latter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  style  is  easy,  flow- 
ing, and  simple,  agreeing  well  with 
the  subject-matter  which  it  sets 
forth;  and  through  every  page 
there  breathes  a  generous  and 
kindly  spirit,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly.  Nor  is 
this  alL  Loving  and  admiring  his 
friend,  and  usually  agreeing  in 
opinion  with  him,  the  accomplished 
lawyer  has  had  too  much  practice 
in  sifting  evidence,  always  to  as- 
sent to  the  judgment  which  the 
scholarly  divine  puts  forth.  He 
reads  the  man  while  writing  about 
him,  and  reads  him  truly.  He  is 
capable  of  analysing  a  very  peculiar 
mind,  and  he  does  so  fairly ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  between  the  two 


there  is  just  so  close  a  resemblance 
as  to  qualify  the  one  for  speaking 
at  once  affectionately  and  candidly 
of  the  other.  Bear  in  mind  that 
Eeble  was  far  more  deeply  inter- 
ested through  life  in  abstractions 
than  in  reditiea  Bear  in  mind 
that  Coleridge  dealt  with  realities, 
not,  however,  ceasing  to  take  deep 
interest  in  abstractions.  Thus  the 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them 
while  living  was  precisely  such  as 
gave  to  the  survivor  the  right  to 
speak  of  his  deceased  friend  as 
Cicero  spoke  of  Brutus:  ''Illius 
vero  mortis  opportunitatem  bene- 
volenti&  potius  quam  misericordi4 
prosequamur,  ut,  quotiescumque  de 
clarissimo  et  beatissimo  viro  cogi- 
temns,  ilium  potius  quam  nosmet- 
ipsos  dili^ere  videamur." 

John  Keble,  the  second  child  and 
eldest  son  of  the  Eev.  John  Eeble, 
was  bom  on  the  25th  of  April,  or, 
as  his  biographer  prefers  to  say,  on 
St  Mark's  Day,  1792.  The  event 
took  place  at  Fairford,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, where  his  father  owned  a 
private  house,  and  from  which  he 
served  the  parish  of  Coin  St  Ald- 
wyn,  of  wluch  he  was  the  vicar. 
Fairford,  a  post  and  market  town, 
seems  never  to  have  been,  as  a 
place  of  residence,  a  favourite  with 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Not 
only  were  the  Church  views  of  the 
incumbent  antagonistic  to  those  in 
which  he  was  brought  up— a  cir- 
cumstance sufficient  of  itself  to  pro- 
duce in  him  a  strong  desire  to  go 
elsewhere — ^but  his  own  taste  led 
him,  from  the  first  dawn  of  intel- 
lect, to  seek  his  highest  enjoyment 
in  the  quietude  of  the  country. 
No  member  of  the  family,  therefore, 
more  intensely  relished  than  he  the 
annual  removals  which  took  place 
for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  to  the 
cottage  vicarage  of  Coin  St  Aldwyn, 
or  grudged  so  much  the  return  to 
Fairford  when  the  trees  were  begin- 
ning to  shed  their  leaves,  and  the 
harvest  had  just  been  gathered  in. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  we  might 
expect  in  one  so  deeply  imbued 
as  he  with  the  poetic  temperament. 
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The  ranning  Btream*  the  waving 
wood,  the  shady  lane,  the  breesy 
down,  were  all  alike  instinct  for 
him  with  a  living  spirit  He  be- 
came imbued,  as  he  moved  among 
or  sat  brooding  near  them,  with 
thought  too  deep  for  words,  which 
found  vent  by-and-by  in  those  ex- 
quisite pictures  of  natural  scenery 
that  give  both  to  '  The  Christian 
Year '  and  the  '  Lyra  Innocentium' 
their  highest  charm. 

Keble's  early  education  was 
strictly  private.  He  never  went  to 
school  at  all,  but  with  his  younger 
brother  fitted  himself  for  the  Uni- 
versity under  the  tender  care  of  his 
father.  The  old  man,  himself  an 
ex-Fellow  of  Corpus  Chiisti  College, 
set  his  heart  on  the  acquisition  by 
his  son  of  a  scholarslup  in  that 
house.  The  wish  was  gratified ;  for 
John,  being  as  yet  nine  months 
short  of  completing  his  fifteenth 
year,  went  in  for  a  competitive  ex- 
amination, and  won  the  prize.  The 
society  into  which  he  thus  made  his 
way  was  in  many  respects  different 
from  the  Corpus  Christi  College  of 
the  present  day.  It  was  a  very 
small  establishment  —  twenty  fel- 
lows and  twenty  scholars,  with  four 
exhibitioners,  constituting  the  foun- 
dation. No  independent  members 
were  admitted  except  gentlemen 
commoners,  and  they  were  limited 
to  six.  The  scholaraJiips,  of  which 
some  might  be  retained  by  bache- 
lors, though  not  entirely  open,  were 
yet  80  fenced  about  by  strict  and 
impartial  examinations,  as  to  insure 
for  each  vacancy  as  it  occurred  a 
goodly  number  of  candidates ;  and 
of  these,  by-andby,  when  the  op- 
portunities presented  themselves, 
more  than  a  proportionate  number 
achieved  university  honours.  "  It 
had  been  generally  understood," 
says  Sir  John  Coleridge  '^  (I  know 
not  whether  the  statutes  prescribe 
the  practice),  that  in  the  examina- 
tions a  large  allowance  was  made 
for  youth ;  certain  it  was  that  we 
had  many  very  young  candidates, 
and  that  of  these,  many  remarkable 
for  early  proficiency  succeeded." 


The  mode  of  tuition  in  this  small 
college  was  then — what  it  has  since 
become  everywhere  —  admirably 
suited  to  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  students.  These  repaired  to 
the  tutor,  not  singly,  but  in  classes 
just  laige  enough  to  excite  emula- 
tion, yet  not  so  much  oveigrown  as 
to  justify,  far  less  encourage,  reti- 
cence even  among  the  most  back- 
ward of  the  batch.  This  naturally 
created  among  the  youths  sym- 
pathy in  their  studies,  which  found 
itself  reflected  in  the  manner  of 
their  daily  lives.  They  associated 
one  with  another  on  the  most  inti- 
mate and  familiar  terms. 

"We  mi^t  be,  indeed  we  were, 
Bomewhat  boyiah  in  nuurner,  and  in  the 
liberties  which  we  took  with  one  an- 
other; bat  oar  interest  in  literature, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  in  all  the  stir- 
ring matters  of  that  stirring  time,  was 
not  boyish.  We  debiated  the  classic 
and  romantic  question ;  we  discosaed 
poetry  and  history,  logic  and  philoso- 
phy ;  or  we  fought  over  the  Peninsular 
CMkttles  and  the  Continental  campaigns 
with  the  energy  of  persons  interested 
in  them.  Ourhabits  were  inexpensive 
and  temperate.  One  break-up  party 
was  held  in  the  junior  coomioa-room 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  which  we 
indulged  our  genius  more  freely ;  and 
our  merriment,  to  say  the  truth,  was 
somewhat  exuberant  and  noisy*  Bat 
the  authorities  wisely  forbore  to  inquire 
too  strictly  into  this." 

Such  was  the  body  into  which 
Keble  was  introduced  in  December 
1806  ;  a  mere  lad,  home-bred,  with 
all  hiis  home  affectionJs  singularly 
warm,  and  with  as  little  knowledge 
of  men  and  cities  as  any  youth  of 
his  age  could  well  possess.  But  he 
took  this  first  step  in  life  fixed  in 
the  principles  of  Christian  truth 
and  honour,  and  with  a  settled 
purpose  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages — moral  and  religious, 
as  well  as  intellectual — which  it 
brought  within  his  reach.  Of  that 
purx>ose  he  never  lost  sight ;  from 
the  straight  and  sometitnes  narrow 
path  of  duty  he  never  turned  aside. 
His  progress  in  scholarship,  too, 
was  rapid  and  steady.  In  1806, 
though  he  could  face  a  play  of  £u- 
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ripides  in  the  lectnre-room,  his  com- 
munications to  those  whom  he  had 
left  at  home  were  childlike.  In 
1807  he  was  able  to  write  to  his 
brother  in  Latin,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1808  was  already  proposing  to 
compete  for  the  English  verse  prize. 
The  prize  he  failed  to  win,  it  having 
been  awarded  to  a  gentleman  who 
bad  competed  successfully  for  the 
same  prize  the  year  before.  But  the 
effect  of  this  failure  was  to  bring 
about  the  judicious  regulation  that 
none  who  had  once  succeeded 
should  try  again ;  and  to  dicit  in 
Keble's  favour  the  announcement, 
that  had  this  rule  been  earlier  in 
force,  the  prize  would  have  been 
awarded  to  him. 

In  describing  this  interesting  pe- 
riod in  his  academic  career,  his  bio- 
grapher says  of  Eeble  :  "  He  wrote 
for  other  prize»  during  his  un^^ 
graduateship,but  was  never  suAl&s- 
f ul.  It  is  evident  from  his  letters 
to  his  father — who  was  in  his  entire 
confidence  in  these  as  in  all  other 
matters,  and  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  submitted  all  he  wrote  for  his 
criticism — that  he  was  too  much 
exhausted  by  the  labour  necessary 
for  preparing  to  try  for  the  first 
class  in  classics  and  mathematics; 
but  in  nothing  was  the  difference 
of  age  so  likely  to  stand  in  his  way 
as  in  these  competitions.''  "  I 
had  the  good  fortune,"  continues 
Sir  John,  "  once  to  be  successful 
against  him;  but  I  was  two  years 
his  senior,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  six  years'  training  at  Eton."  Six 
years'  training  at  Eton  give,  beyond 
all  doubt,  an  immense  advantage 
to  the  undergraduate  who  aims  at 
combinipg  success  in  the  schools 
with  fine  achievement  of  university 
prizes ;  but,  in  the  case  of  Eeble, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  more 
was  not  gained  than  lost  by  the 
deprivation  of  this  advantage.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  had 
the  advantage  been  assigned  to  him, 
he  never  would  have  become  the 
man  that  he  was.  At  Fairford  he 
imbibed,  from  the  first  dawn  of  his 
intellect,  the  somewhat  romantic 


principles — political  as  well  as  re- 
ligious— of  the  Non-jurors.  These 
his  father  held ;  and  from  him,  to 
whom  he  looked  up  as  to  a  superior 
being,  Eeble  accepted  and  made 
them  his  own.  His  less  reverential 
friends  used  to  allege,  in  after  life, 
that  it  was  this  early  bias  which 
unfitted  him  from  d^criminating 
in  very  many  matters  between  what 
is  really  vital,  and  what  contingent 
only,  in  questions  of  dogma.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  views 
which  had  been  entertained  by 
Eeble,  and  were  professed  by  his 
father,  fell  in  exactly  with  the  bent 
of  his  own  genius.  Had  he,  like 
his  friend  Coleridge,  spent  six  years 
at  Eton,  these  views,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  have  been  obscured, 
if  not  extinguished,  in  him;  but 
in  this  case,  he  himself  would  not 
have  been  the  Eeble  about  whom 
we  are  writing,  nor  would  the  world 
have  ever  been  in  possession  of '  The 
Christian  Year,'  as  it  now  is. 

In  1810  Eeble  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree.  He  went  out  first  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  elected  to  be  a  Fel- 
low of  OrieL  Higher  honours  than 
these  the  University  could  not  be- 
stow upon  him  ;  and  they  were  won 
as  fairly  as  they  were  meekly  worn. 
Indeed,  so  sensitively  delicate  had 
he  been  of  appearing  to  go  beyond 
himself,  that  not  till  he  took  his 
place  in  the  mathematical  school 
was  it  known  to  any,  except  the 
most  intimate  of  his  friends,  that 
he  intended  to  try  for  the  highest 
honours  there.  Often,  when  a  cas- 
ual acquaintance  dropped  in  upon 
him  at  his  rooms,  he  was  observed 
to  hide  away  abruptly  the  book  that 
lay  before  him.  The  book  was  New- 
ton's 'Principia,'  the  study  of  which 
he  pursued  at  that  time  by  stealth, 
or,  as  his  biographer  expresses  it, 
"  on  the  sly." 

It  is  not  quite  clear  that  in  pass- 
ing out  of  Corpus  into  Oriel,  Eeble 
added  greatly  to  his  own  happiness. 
In  Corpus  he  lived  among  young 
men  whose  tasteis,  in  the  main, 
agreed   with    his    own  —  poets, 
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and  readers  of  poetry ;  Tories  in 
their  political  principles — strong 
Anglicans  in  their  religions  opin- 
ions. One  exception  to  this  rule 
there  doubtless  was,  but  it  in  no 
degree  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
placa  Arnold  won  a  scholarship 
from  Winchester  soon  after  Keble 
had  taken  his  degree ;  and  Arnold 
showed  himself  in  18X0-11  yery 
much  what  he  continued  to  be 
through  life.  In  Oriel  the  case  was 
different  Never,  perhaps,  in  mo- 
dem times  has  there  been  collected 
under  one  roof  so  many  keen  rea- 
Boners,  so  many  eager  sophists,  as 
made  up,  then  and  subsequent- 
ly, the  society  of  that  celebrated 
College.  At  the  head  of  the  body 
was  Copleston — afterwards  Bishop 
of  liandaff  and  Dean  of  St  PauFs 
— ascholarofahighorder.  Whately 
and  Davison  were  among  theFellows, 
to  whom  not  long  afterwards  were 
added  in  succession  Pusey,  Arnold, 
and  Newman.  The  conversation  in 
the  common-room,  where  these  and 
others  like  them  assembled,  was 
learned  and  subtle — ^putting  a  con- 
stant strain,  not  on  the  knowledge 
only,  but  on  the  ingenuity  and 
readiness  of  reply,  of  the  interlo- 
cutors. Now  Keble,  with  all  his 
learning  and  moral  excellence,  took 
little  pleasure  in  what  may  be  called 
trials  of  wit  The  constant  straining 
after  clever  paradox,  the  ingenious 
application,  or  misapplication,  of 
language  to  thought,  wearied  more 
than  it  exerdsed  him ;  so  that  from 
time  to  time  he  wellnigh  regretted 
his  own  success,  and  longed  to  en- 
joy again  the  repose  of  Corpus. 
Still,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
held  his  own — refreshing  himself, 
after  each  skirmish,  with  the  com- 
position of  much  poetry,  and  with 
reading  more.  He  had  learned  from 
Coleridge  to  appreciate  Wordsworth, 
at  that  time  only  beginning  to  exer- 
cise over  the  public  taste  the  mas- 
tery which,  alas!  he  exercises  no 
more.  And  Keble,  without  abating 
one  tittle  of  his  allegiance  to  Scott^ 
was  become  one  of  Wordsworth's 
most  earnest  admirers.   He  learned 


by  degrees,  though  to  himself  im- 
perceptibly, to  become  likewise  one 
of  his  most  successful  imitators. 

Between  1810  and  1816  there 
was  no  opening  for  Keble  in  the 
management  of  his  College.  Ha 
gave  himself  up,  therefore,  for  a 
time  to  private  tuition,  and  com- 
peted successfully  for  the  Univer- 
sity prises  in  English  and  Latin 
verse.  It  was  his  habit,  also,  to 
read  with  young  men  during  the 
long  vacation  in  some  pleasant  re- 
treat, inland  or  by  the  sea -side, 
as  circumstances  might  determine. 
Among  other  places,  he  thus  visit- 
ed Sidmouth  in  1813.  It  was 
then,  like  Torquay,  little  better 
than  a  fishing  village,  or,  at  the 
most,  a  very  small  town,  to  which 
families  desirous  of  combining  the 
pursuit  of  health  with  amusement 
were  accustomed  to  resort;  and 
into  the  simple  yet  refined  sr-ciety 
which  it  offered,  he,  with  his  pupils, 
threw  himself  heartily.  *'  The  scen- 
ery and  the  society  both,''  says  his 
biographer, "  found  him  impression- 
able;''  and  they  had  their  effect, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  on  lus  poeti- 
cal powers.  He  wrote  a  good  many 
fugitive  pieces  here,  and,  among 
others,  the  following,  concerning 
which  we  agree  in  thinking  that 
it  promised  all  which  he  afterwards 
accomplished.  It  appears  to  have 
been  composed  within  a  few  days 
of  his  quitting  the  place,  and  is  en- 
titled '  Nunquam  Auditur».' 

"  How  oan  I  leave  thee  all  unsung. 

While  my  heart  owns  thy  dear  control. 
And  heaven  and  love  have  o'er  thee  flung 

The  softest  moonlight  of  the  soul  ? 
Oh  !  I  have  longed  for  thee  to  call 
Soft  Echo  from  the  West  Wind's  hall. 

Some  notes  as  hlithely  wild  to  seek 
As  the  wild  music  of  thy  voice, 
As  the  wild  roses  that  rejoice 

In  thine  eye*s  sunshine,  on  thy  glowing 
cheek. 
"  For  not  the  breath  of  mortal  praise 

Thine  artless  beauty  dares  profane ; 
For  thee  wild  natui^  wakes  her  lays, 

And  thy  soul  feels  the  blessed  strain. 
The  song  that  breaks  the  grove's  repose. 
The  shower-drop  nestling  m  the  rose, 

The  brooklet's  morning  melody — 
To  these,  with  soft  and  solemn  tone. 
Thy  spirit  stirs  in  unison, 

Owning  the  musio  of  its  native  sky. 
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"  And  when,  in  some  fair  golden  hour. 

Thy  heart-stringB  shall  gire  back  the 
sigh 
Of  lore's  wild  harp,  no  earthly  bower 

Shall  lend  such  hues  as  bloom  to  die ; 
But>  earnest  of  the  eternal  spring. 
Their  amamnt  wreaths  shall  angels  bring; 

And,  preluding  the  choir  of  heaven. 
Soft  Eden  gales  shall  sweep  the  lyre, 
And  star-like  points  of  guiltless  nre. 

From  God'M  own  altar-flame,  to  gem  thy 
brow  be  given. 

**  It  is  mv  pride  that  I  can  deem. 

Though  faintly,  of  that  being's  worth. 
Who  to  the  All-gracious  mind  shall  seem 

Meet  help  for  thee  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Long  as  before  Life's  gale  I  drive 
SbalT  holiest  hope  within  me  live. 

Thee  fair,  thee  blessed,  while  I  view ; 
And  when  the  port  of  endless  rest 
Receives  me,  may  my  soul  be  blest 

With  everlasting  upward  gaze  on  you." 

To  these  occupations  he  was  per- 
suaded, in  1814,  to  add  the  duties 
of  examining  master  in  the  schools. 
Though  twice  nominated  to  that 
important  office,  and  well  and  faith- 
fully fulfilling  its  requirements,  it 
was  never  the  sort  of  life  which 
engaged  his  sympathies.  Keble 
delighted  to  win  the  confidence, 
and  so  form  the  minds,  of  the 
young.  He  took  no  pleasure,  but 
the  reyerse,  in  testing  the  stuff  of 
which  they  were  made;  neverthe- 
less he  did  his  duty  for  a  year,  pre- 
paring himself  at  iJie  same  time  for 
his  own  ordination.  This  took 
place  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1815, 
when  he  was  admitted  by  Jackson, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  into  deacon's 
orders,  the  same  prelate  ordaining 
him  priest  on  Trinity  Sunday  in 
the  year  following.  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  gave  up 
his  rooms  in  College,  resigned  the 
office  of  examining  master,  and,  re- 
turning to  Fairford,  became  his 
father's  curate. 

Eeble's  convictions  in  regard  to 
the  proper  sphere  of  a  clergyman's 
duty  were  deep  seated.  He  con- 
sidered that  no  man,  having  once 
taken  holy  orders,  could  employ 
himself  otherwise  than  in  the  cure 
of  souls  without  sin.  Hence  his 
immediate  retreat  to  Fairford, 
where,  besides  rendering  such  as- 
sistance  to  his  father  as  might  from 


time  to  time  be  required,  he  under- 
took the  charge  of  two  small  par- 
ishes lying  contiguous  one  to  the 
other,  and  both  of  them  distant 
only  by  a  few  miles  from  his  place 
of  residence.  His  fellowship,  how- 
ever, he  still  retained;  and  when, 
in  1818,  the  tutorship  of  Oriel  was 
pressed  upon  him,  he  consented, 
though  not  without  considerable 
reluctance  and  misgiving,  to  under- 
take the  charge.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  a  spirit  singularly  con- 
scientious contrives  to  reconcile 
two  duties,  which,  when  first  pre- 
sented to  it,  appeared  antagonistia 
Writing  on  the  subject  of  his  re- 
turn to  Oxford,  he  says : — 

"  I  would  not  ask  your  advice  whether 
I  should  turn  tutor  or  no,  because  I  knew 
beforehand  what  it  would  be,  and  I  was 
afraid,  like  Noel,  of  being  convinced 
by  your  soohistry.  However,  I  might 
just  as  well  have  done  it,  and  then 
made  a  merit  of  yielding,  as  I  have 
done  to  my  friends  here  and  at  Oxford. 
I  thought  at  first  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
comfortable thing  to  me  to  give  up  my 
cure,  and  become  an  academic  again ; 
but  I  get  more  and  more  reconciled  to 
it  every  day.  You  consider  tuition  as 
a  species  of  pastoral  care,  do  you  not  ? 
otherwise  it  might  seem  questionable 
whether  a  clexgyman  ought  to  leave  a 
cure  of  souls  for  it  And  yet  there  are 
some  people  at  Oxford  who  seem  to 
imagine  that  college  tutors  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  morale.  If  1  thought  so, 
I  would  never  undertake  the  office." 

No  reasonable  man  will  doubt 
that  in  thus  arguing,  and  thus 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  Keble  was 
right  And  if  proof  were  wanting, 
we  should  find  it  in  the  influence 
for  good  which  he  exercised  over  his 
pupils,  and,  through  them,  over  the 
youth  of  the  University.  He  could 
not  help  becoming  warmly  attached 
to  the  young  men  who  came  to  him 
for  instruction.  They  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  love  and  revere  the 
man  who  treated  them  on  all  occa- 
sions as  he  did.  His  manner  with 
them  at  lecture  was  simple  and  un- 
pretending. If  he  happened  to 
be  ignorant,  or  unable  to  answer 
a  question  or  explain  a  difficulty, 
there  was  no  attempt  at  conceal- 
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ment  His  pupils  saw — they  could 
not  EToid  seeing — ^that  their  well- 
doing was  at  least  as  great  a  cause 
of  happiness  to  their  tutor  as  to 
themselves.  They  saw  equally-— 
and  profited  by  seeing — that  mis- 
behayiour  or  idleness  on  their  part 
gave  him  sincere  pain.  It  could 
not  be  that,  with  the  whole  of  them, 
intimacies  should  spring  up  dose 
enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  and  separation ;  but  of  life- 
long friendships,  more  than  one 
was  formed  in  his  lecture-room. 
Such  was  that  which  subsisted  to 
the  last  between  him  and  Sir 
William  Heathcote,  and  between 
him  and  Hurrell  Froude ;  and  such 
too  —  though  perhaps,  for  many 
reasons,  less  intimate— his  kindly 
regard  through  life  for  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton  and  the  present  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle.  These  latter 
were  of  the  order  of  that  "  remark- 
ably good  gentlemanly  set ''  about 
whom  he  wrote,  soon  after  settling 
down  to  his  work ;  "  none  of  them, 
perhaps,  great  readers,  but  nearly 
all  learning  their  lectures,  and  most 
of  them  being  well  behaved." 

Eeble  had  been  rather  more  than 
a  year  in  his  second  residence  at 
Oxford,  when  a  fellowship  of  Oriel 
was  won  by  one  whose  fate  it  has 
been  to  work  more  of  good  and 
more  of  evil  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land than,  perhaps,  any  other  in- 
dividual of  his  age  and  country. 
Reared  in  a  school  of  ultra-Calvin- 
ism— ^the  disciple,  afterwards,  of 
Thomas  Scott  and  of  Daniel  Wilson 
— Newman  came  up  to  Oxford  a 
Christian  of  most  undecided  views ; 
hating  Papists,  believing  the  Pope 
to  be  Antichrist,  and  professing 
himself  a  member  of  that  Protest- 
ant Church  of  which  the  English 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  at 
once  the  type  and  the  chief  instru- 
ment Keble  was  not  aware,  when 
their  acquaintance  began,  that  the 
new  Fellow  had  long  been  shaken 
in  these  opinions  ;  still  less  did 
he  know  that  admiration  for  his 
own  character,  and  the  influence 
at  second-hand  of  his  own  teach- 


ing, had  contributed,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  effect  this  change.     He 
therefore  held  aloof  from  the  man 
whom,  in  after  yeani,  he  linked  to 
himself  with  hooks  of  steel;   and 
continued  so  to  do  till,  in  1828, 
Hurrell  Froude  brought  them  to- 
gether.   And  this  is  the  more  sur- 
prising that,  long  before  the   ioe 
thawed  between  them,  Newman  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with   Whately,    Hawkins,   James, 
and  others — all  of  them  Keble's 
friends,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  all 
entertaining  opinions  kindred  on 
Church  questions  to  his  own.    The 
only  process  of  reasoning,  indeed,  by 
which  it  seems  possible  to  account 
for  the  circumstance  is  this — ^New- 
man  was  tiien  singularly  shy.    The 
principle   of   reverence   was  very 
strong  in  him  ;  and,  waiting  to  be 
noticed  by  Xeble,   to   whom    he 
looked  up  as  a  superior  being,  he 
made  no  advances  towards  inti- 
macy with  him.     Keble,  on  the 
other  hand,  besides  being  equally 
shy,  cherished  more  tenaciously  than 
Newman,  principles  or  prejudices 
early    imbibed.      Hence,    though 
members  of  the  same  society  for 
four  years,  and  meeting  often  in 
the  same  common-room,  these  two 
men  walked  apart    One  of  them, 
however,  was  all  this  while  pass- 
ing over,  almost  insensibly,  to  the 
views  of   the  other,  and  eagerly 
desired  that  the  other  should  know 
it    The  following  are  the  terms  in 
which  he  (Newman)  speaks  of  this 
stage  in  the  relationship  between 
them : — 

'*  I  have  Ifttely  had  a  letter  in  my 
haoda,  which  I  sent  at  tiie  time  to  my 
ffreat  friend  John  Bowden,  with  whom 
I  paased  almost  exclusively  my  under- 
graduate years.  *I  had  to  huten  to 
the  Tower/  I  say  to  him,  'to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  the  Fellows.  I 
bore  it  till  Keble  took  my  hand,  and 
then  felt  so  abashed,  and  unworthy  of 
the  honour  done  me,  that  I  seemed  de- 
sirous of  quite  sinking  into  the  ground.' 
This  had  been  the  firet  name  which  I  had 
heard  spoken  of  with  reverenoe  rather 
than  admiration,  when  I  came  up  to 
Oxford.     When  one  day  I  was  walking 
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in  High  Street,  with  m^  dear  earliest 
friend  just  mentioned,  with  what  eager- 
ness did  he  cry  out,  '  There's  Keble ! ' 
and  with  what  awe  did  I  look  at  him ! 
Then,  at  another  time,  I  heard  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  my  College  sive  an  account 
bow  he  had  jnst  then  had  occasion  to 
introduce  himself  on  some  business  to 
Keble,  and  how  gentle,  courteous,  and 
nn^ected  Keble  nad  been,  so  as  almost 
to  put  him  out  of  countenance.  Then, 
too,  it  was  reported  how  a  rising  man 
of  brilliant  reputation,  tiie  present  (alas ! 
no  longer  so)  Uean  of  St  Paul's,  Dr  Mil- 
man,  admired  and  loved  him,  adding 
that  somehow  he  was  unlike  any  one 
else.  However,  at  the  time  I  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,  he  was  not  in 
residence,  and  he  was  shy  of  me  for 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  marks 
whidi  I  bore  upon  me  of  the  Evangeli- 
ad  and  Liberal  schools.  Hurrell  Froude 
brought  us  together  in  1828.  It  is  one 
of  the  sayings  preserved  in  his  *  Re- 
mains : '  *  Do  you  know  the  story  of  the 
murderer  who  had  done  one  good  thins 
in  his  life  ?  Well,  if  I  was  ever  asked 
what  good  deed  I  had  ever  done,  I 
should  say  that  I  had  brought  Keble 
and  Newman  to  understand  each 
other/" 

At  what  period  the  idea  of  com- 
posing 'The  Christian  Tear'  first 
matured  itself  in  Keble's  mind,  it 
would  be  bard  to  say.  Poem  after 
poem  seems  to  have  been  written, 
as  the  inspiration  came,  till  in  time 
the  fragments  were  built  up  into  a 
perfect  whole.  They  were  shown  in 
manuscript  to  his  familiar  friends, 
and  over  and  over  again  they  urged 
Mm  to  publish,  but  he  long  refused 
to  do  so.  He  refused  also,  not  so 
much  because  he  was  fastidious,  as 
because  he  did  not  know  what  am- 
bition was,  either  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters or  a  clergyman.  The  idea  of 
seeking  advancement  in  his  profes- 
sion appears  never  to  have  occurred 
to  him;  and  about  fame,  especially 
fame  as  a  poet^  he  was  altogether 
indifferent  His  desire  was  to 
keep  the  poems  by  him;  to  go  on 
polishing  and  improving  them  so 
long  as  he  should  live ;  and  at  his 
death  to  leave  them  to  be  dealt 
with  as  his  executors  might  see  ex- 
pedient. This  project  he  consented 
atlast  to  abandon,  and  in  1827 '  The 


Christian  Tear'  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  success  which  attended 
the  publication  was  without  prece- 
dent Neither  Scott  nor  Byron,  the 
two  most  popular  writers  of  the 
day,  commanded  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  their  works  anything  like 
the  circulation  which  Keble's  first 
essay  achieved.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  the  chord  struck  by  him  had 
roused  an  echo  in  all  hearts,  for '  The 
Christian  Tear'  went^off,  edition 
after  edition,  in  the  most  astonishing 
manner.  As  was  to  be  expected,  it 
ran  the  gauntlet,  too,  of  much  se- 
vere criticism.  Besides  that  it  is 
by  no  means  free  from  faults,  either 
of  thought  or  expression,  the  i^ene- 
ral  tone  is  one  which  could  not  but 
grate  upon  the  ears  of  persons  ac- 
customed heretofore  to  find  more 
of  the  Bible  and  less  of  the  Church 
in  sacred  poetry.  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  objections  raised  to  it  by  such, 
it  extended  its  popularity  from 
day  to  day,  till  the  editions  put 
forth  were  counted,  not  by  twos 
and  twenties,  but  by  decades.  It 
is  not  a  little  noteworthy  that, 
though  satisfied  of  the  justice  of 
very  many  of  the  objections  taken 
to  his  phraseology,  Keble  steadily 
refused  to  change  it  This  was  not 
the  result  of  undue  self-approval, 
but  of  a  sense  of  right  so  high  as 
to  amount,  we  may  say,  to  tran- 
scendentalism. He  argued  thus  : 
**  So  long  as  the  work  remained  in 
manuscript  it  was  mine.  I  had  a 
right  to  change  it  as  often,  and  to 
as  great  an  extent,  as  I  chose.  Now 
it  has  become  the  property  of  the 
public,  and  I  may  not  prefer  my 
own  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  to 
their  rights."  Only  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  that,  we  must  be  permit- 
ted to  say,  not  a  happy  one,  he 
broke  the  rule.  The  alteration  in 
the  beautiful  hymn  on  the  holy 
sacrament,  for  changing  which  his 
executors  incurred  no  small  amount 
of  obloquy,  seems  tohave  been  made 
by  his  direction.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  add,  that  of  the  length  to  which 
he  carried  his  belief  of  the  real  pre- 
sence in  the  elements  of  bread  and 
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wine  snbseqnently  to  coDsecration, 
he  made  no  secret  at  any  time. 

Keble'a  second  residence  in  Ox- 
ford as  a  Fellow  extended  from  1818 
to  1 823.  He  lost  in  that  intervid 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached ;  and  his  brother  passed, 
not  without  much  suffering,  through 
a  severe  illness.  These  two  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  the  increas- 
ing age  of  his  father,  turned  his 
thoughts  naturally  towards  home, 
and  he  yielded  to  the  pressure.  After 
having  served  five  years  as  a  col- 
lege tutor,  and  discharging  again 
the  duties  of  public  examiner  and 
master  of  the  schools,  he  conceived 
that  he  had  earned  the  repose  for 
which  he  hungered,  and  he  sought 
and  found  it  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  at  Fairford.  The  duties  of 
the  little  parishes  he  resumed,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  being  uiged 
in  1824  to  go  out  as  Archdeacon  of 
Barbadoes  with  Dr  Coleridge— one 
of  the  newly-appointed  West  Indian 
bishops — he  wavered  a  little  before 
deciding.  But  an  attack  of  para- 
lysis falling  upon  his  father,  he  at 
once  put  the  flattering  proposal 
aside.  In  1825  he  finally  made  up 
his  mind  to  publish.  And  here  it 
is  well  to  observe  that  '  The  Chris- 
tian Year,'  though  indicating  very 
plainly  what  Keble*s  views  on 
Church  subjects  were,  was  by  no 
means  the  root  whence  sprang,  by- 
and-by,  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times.' 
'The  Christian  Year,'  like  Whate- 
ly's  admirable  '  Letters  of  a  Scot- 
tish Episcopalian,'  and  other  hro- 
churf8  which  came  out  about  this 
time  as  pamphlets  and  sermons, 
were  the  efforts  of  individual  minds 
to  awaken  in  others  clearer  and  bet- 
ter views  than  had  formerly  been 
entertained  on  grave  subjects ;  but 
they  were  nothing  more.  It  needed 
some  strong  impulse  from  without 
to  bring  some  of  these  separate 
workers  into  closer  union,  and  to 
eliminate  others.  Such  impulse 
arose  first  in  the  passing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  next, 
in  the  contest  for  the  University 
representation  which  followed  on 


that  event ;  and  lastly,  with  tenfold 
force,  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs 
to  office,  and  the  great  struggle  for 
Parliamentary  Reform  which  im- 
mediately b^gan.  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  explain  how  each  of 
these  operated. 

Nonjuror  as  he  was,  Keble  never 
exhibited  the  slightest  leaning  to- 
wards Romanism,  either  in  the 
abstract  or  the  concrete.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  shut  Roman  Catholics  oat 
of  Parliament,  and  cloaed  against 
them  the  door  of  high  office  in 
the  State.  He  therefore  resent- 
ed, with  the  minority  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Oxford,  what  he  held  to  be 
Peel's  apostasy  from  the  principles 
which  he  had  been  chosen  to  de- 
fend. In  taking  this  line,  he  found 
himself  in  antagonism,  not  only 
with  Whately  and  Arnold,  and 
others  of  their  school,  but  with 
Coleridge,  his  earliest  and  dearest 
friend,  and  now  his  biographer. 
This  gave  him  great  pain ;  yet  he 
did  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty 
—-exerting  himself  to  insure  PeeFs 
rejection,  and  voting  against  him. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
deacon Heathcote,  his  friend  and 
pupil  Sir  William  Heathcote  made 
an  offer  to  him  of  the  vicarage  of 
Hursley.  He  greatly  admired  the 
place,  and  felt  that  the  society  of 
his  patron  would  much  enhance  to 
him  the  value  of  the  preferment. 
But  his  father  still  lived,  and,  grow- 
ing feebler  from  day  to  day,  seemed 
more  and  more  to  claim  his  support. 
He  therefore  declined,  with  many 
thanks,  the  living ;  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam then  conferred  on  a  son  of  his 
deceased  brother.  This  was  towards 
the  close  of  1829.  But  before  six 
years  were  out,  the  living  was  again 
vacant ;  and  then,  his  father  being 
dead,  he  accepted  it  Other  events 
had  however  occurred,  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  take  some  notice. 

In  1828  the  headship  of  Oriel  be- 
came void,  and  Keble  was  thought 
of  as  the  fittest  on  the  list  of  Fellows 
to  fill  it.  Had  there  been  perfect 
unanimity  among  the  electors,  such 
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a  proposal  would  have  met  with 
reiuly  acceptaDce.  But  Keble, 
though  assured  that  a  majority 
would  carry  him  through,  declined 
to  stand  a  contest  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  permanently 
connecting  himself  with  a  society 
to  any  one  member  of  which  his 
presence  threatened  not  to  be  agree- 
able. By-and-by  we  find  him  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  India  House 
Examiner — an  office  to  which  the 
Uniyersity  elected  him,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1826,  with  a  view  of  providing 
for  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  a  greater  number  of  quali- 
fied civil  servants  than  Haileybury 
could  supply.  Next  he  undertook, 
mainly  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr 
Cardwelly  to  edit  the  ereat  work  of 
Hooker,  and  to  write  his  life.  The 
former  office  he  held  for  two  years, 
deriving  from  it  his  chief  pleasure, 
in  that  it  enabled  him  from  time  to 
time  to  be  the  guest  of  Coleridge, 
now  rising  into  eminence  at  the  bar. 
The  latter  work  found  him  in  par- 
tial occupation  for  a  longer  interval, 
and  resulted  in  giving  to  the  world 
the  only  trustworthy  edition  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  which  had 
as  yet  appeared.  Meanwhile  the 
professorship  of  Poetry  fell  vacant, 
and  Keble— who  had  once  before 
been  thought  of  for  the  office,  but 
who  declined  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  Milmau — was  unanimously  elect- 
ed. It  was  the  custom  then — a 
practice  which  Arnold  subsequent- 
ly broke  through— for  university 
professors  to  lecture  in  Latin.  To 
that  custom  Keble  adhered;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  his  "'Prse- 
lectiones,"  though  freely  and  cor- 
rectly composed,  are  more  remark- 
able for  the  originality  and  suggest- 
iveness  of  the  thoughts  that  per- 
vade them,  than  for  the  elegance  of 
their  Latinity.  They  present,  in 
these  respects,  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  Copleston's  lectures,  of 
which  the  style  is  almost  more 
Ciceronian  than  that  of  Cicero  him- 
self, the  thoughts,  for  the  most  part, 
being  commonplace  enough.    All 


this,  however,  while  it  gave  him 
occupation,  scarcely  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  wishes.  He  saw  or 
believed  that  Church  and  State 
were  alike  threatened  with  revolu- 
tion. He  cared  less  for  the  latter 
than  for  the  former;  and  though 
far  from  desiring  that  the  union  be- 
tween them  should  cease,  he  was 
more  intent  on  securing,  if  possi- 
ble, the  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
England  to  their  Church,  than  to 
any  form  of  civil  government  what- 
ever. For  by  this  time  Earl  Grey's 
ill-judged  warning  had  gone  forth, 
and  thoughtful  men  were  consid- 
ering how  best  it  might  be  attended 
to ;  and  among  them  none  took  the 
matter  so  much  to  heart  as  Keble, 
a  circumstance  to  which  many  dif- 
ferent causes  contributed. 

In  the  first  place,  Eeble's  mind 
was,  as  we  took  occasion  some  time 
back  to  point  out,  singularly  and 
at  all  times  under  the  influence  of 
religious  conviction.  But  for  him 
there  was  no  true  religion  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
nor  any  hope  of  stability  to  a  Gov- 
ernment which  failed  to  govern  by 
the  Church,  and  in  some  measure 
for  the  Church.  This  was  thenatund 
result  of  a  temperament  sanguine, 
imaginative,  devotional — more  in- 
fluenced a  great  deal  by  authority 
than  by  reasoning,  or  even  by  intui- 
tion. The  Bible,  the  Church,  anti- 
quity, Christian  tradition  —  what- 
ever these  said,  or  appeared  to  say, 
that  was  law  to  him.  Any  change, 
or  proposed  change,  which  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  the  established 
order  of  affairs,  he  regarded  with 
distrust  The  Revolution  in  France, 
and  the  Eeform  movement  in  Eng- 
land, were  both  odious  to  him.  He 
saw  no  cause  which  justified  either ; 
he  anticipated  from  the  triumph 
of  both  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. In  the  next  place,  Keble 
found  himself,  at  a  great  crisis  in 
the  fate  of  the  (;hurch  and  the 
nation,  separated  by  diversity  in 
their  opinions  from  some  of  those 
on  whose  judgment  he  had  been 
accustomed  in  many  instances  to 
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rely.  Whately  and  Arnold  were 
both  among  his  familiar  friends 
— the  latter  especially;  and  both 
fell  off  from  hun  when  their  sup- 
port was  most  needed  Keble 
was  mortified  and  grieved  at  this, 
but  the  incident  was  inevitable. 
He  lived,  so  to  speak,  by  faith; 
they  were  worshippers  of  intellect 
Whately  was,  as  he  had  always 
been,  stanch  in  his  views  concern- 
ing the  apostolical  succession  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
Arnold  on  these  points  held  the 
loosest  possible  opinions.  But  both 
were  enchanted  with  the  prospect 
of  a  general  elevation  of  the  masses, 
of  which  the  Whig  Reform  Act  ap- 
peared to  them  to  hold  out  the  sure 
promise.  They  therefore  cheered 
on  the  movement  as  eagerly  as 
Keble  and  Newman  and  Pusey 
shrank  with  dismay  from  the  con- 
templation of  it  Again,  Keble  was 
very  intolerant  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  lukewarmness  and  timidity 
of  Churchmen  in  high  places.  The 
advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  to 
the  bishops,  '^  to  set  their  house  in 
order,"  seemed  to  him  to  have 
smitten  their  lordships  with  dis- 
may,— not  with  fear  for  the  Church 
as  the  Church — that  he  would  have 
commended — but  with  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  Church  as  an  es- 
tablishment connected  with  the 
State,  dependent  upon  it,  and  de- 
riving from  it  the  social  and  politi- 
cal status  of  her  cleigy.  For  these 
things  he  had  no  regard,  further 
than  as  he  believed  them  laigely  to 
conduce  to  the  State's  honour  and 
the  wellbeingof  the  people.  He  had, 
therefore,  no  patience  for  the  half- 
hearted trimming,  as  he  called  it,  of 
the  Enelish  episcopate.  And  when, 
by-and-by,  schemes  of  Church  re- 
form were  broached,  and  the  sup- 
Eression  of  sees  in  Ireland  came  to 
e  advocated  by  both  Irish  and 
English  prelates,  he  stood  aghast 
with  indignation.  At  last  the  fire 
'  kindled,  and  he  spake  with  his 
tongue.  Being  invited  on  the  14th 
of  July  1833  to  preach  the  Assize 
sermon   at   Oxford,   he   delivered 


himself  of  a  remonstrance  against 
what  was  passing  around  him,  in 
language  measured  and  sober,  in- 
deed, but  expressive  of  deep  though 
suppressed  emotion.  That  sermon 
he  afterwards  published,  giving  to 
it  the  title  of  '  National  Apostasy ; ' 
and  we  say  no  more  of  it  than  jus- 
tice requires  when  we  add  that  it 
marked  an  era  in  theChurch  history 
of  this  country. 

For  some  time  back  there  had 
stirred  in  the  bosoms  of  a  small 
knot  of  remarkable  men  a  great 
desire  to  do  something  in  order  to 
avert  the  danger  which  seemed  to 
them  to  threaten  the  religion  of  the 
nation  and  its  ChurcL  We  use 
the  term  '*  religion,"  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  something  not  so  much 
apart  from  the  Church  qua  the 
Church,  as  distinct  and  entirely 
separate  from  the  Church  in  its  in- 
timate relations  wi^  the  State.  To 
the  latter,  some  members  of  this 
knot  were  less  than  indifferent — 
others  put  a  very  high  value  upon 
it ;  but  all  agreed  in  tlus,  that  the 
tendency  of  modem  liberalism  was 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  dogmatic 
teaching  of  every  kind,  and  to  re- 
duce religion  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
sentiment  The  leaders  in  this 
noble  band — for  a  noble  band,  with 
all  their  defects  of  judgment,  we 
hold  them  to  have  been — were 
Keble,  Hurrell  Fronde,  Palmer  of 
Dublin  and  of  Oxford,  Arthur 
Percival,  and  Hugh  Rose.  Keble 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  among 
them  to  make  known  their  object 
to  others  without  the  circle,  and  to 
ask  for  their  co-operation.  On  the 
26th  of  August,  shortly  after  the 
Assise  sermon  was  printed,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Dyson  in  these 
terms: — 


"  What  think  you  of  a  kind  of  \ 
elation  (as  quiet  and  unpretending  as 
may  be — if  possible,  even  without  a 
name),  for  the  promotion  of  these  two 
objects  :  first,  the  circulation  of  primi- 
tive notions  regarding  the  apostolical 
succession,  &c  &c.;  and  secondly,  the 
protection  of  the  Prayer-book  against 
profane  innovation  ?  We  have  as  yet 
written  round  to  a  very  few  intimate 
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triends—DaviBOii,  Ogilvie,  Tom,  ko.\ 
and  as  far  as  they  mkve  aoswered  me 
yet,  they  seem  to  think  it  may  do 
good." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to 
others,  and  among  the  rest  to  Cole- 
ridge, who  has  very  properly  pub- 
lished the  letter  in  the  interesting 
Yolume  now  before  ns.  We  shall 
quote  only  two  sentences  from 
it:— 

'*  Considering  the  helpless  state  of 
the  Chnrch  in  England,  and  the  very 
inadequate  ideas  entertained  by  most 
of  her  children,  lay  and  clerical,  of  her 
claims  on  their  allegiance,  certain  inti- 
mate friends  of  mine  at  Oxford  have 
drawn  np  a  paper  or  two,  of  which  I 
hope  you  will  m  a  day  or  two  receive 
certain  copies,  through  the  parson  of 
Plymtree,  who  has  promised  to  convey 
them  so  far.  Now,  if  you  approve, 
and  would  like  to  assist  us,  give  me  one 
line  to  say  so  within  this  fortnight; 
and  put  down  and  send  me  at  your 
leisure  any  memoranda  that  may  occur 
to  you  of  the  best  and  most  effectual 
way  of  proceeding— «.  g.^  on  what  sub- 
jects tracts  may  be  usefully  provid- 
ed, either  for  the  clergy  or  the  laity; 
what  you  hear  said  a^ptinst  us  that 
you  think  deserves  notice,  in  the  way 
either  of  amendment  or  justification; 
whom  you  think  we  might  service- 
ably  apply  to,"  &c. 

When  we  remember  What  the 
object  of  this  movement  was,  and 
the  characters  of  the  men  with 
whom  it  originated,  it  is  imjKissible 
to  impute  to  it  even  the  shadow  of 
disloyalty,  or  to  suspect  its  authors 
of  concealing,  under  the  design  which 
they  avowed,  a  mischievous  purpose. 
Long  before  circumstances  brought 
them  thus  to  the  front,  the  authors 
of  the  movement  had,  by  their  lives 
and  conversations,  effected  the  great- 
est moral  revolution  in  Oxford  itself 
which  modem  times  have  witnessed. 
The  tone  of  society,  especially  among 
the  younger  Fellows,  and,  through 
them,  among  a  very  large  section  of 
the  undergntdoates,  became  elevat- 
ed to  a  pitch  never  before  attained. 
Chapel  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a 
bore;  the  University  church  was 
crowded  at  every  service ;  men  were 
not  ashamed  to  present  themselves 
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in  large  numbers  at  the  Lord's  table ; 
and  their  lives  in  general  correspond- 
ed well  with  their  profession.  They 
studied  the  requirements  also  of  the 
Church,  and  endeavoured  to  act  up 
to  them — even  to  the  keeping  of 
saints'  days  and  the  observance  of 
Lent.  They  were  little  encouraged 
in  such  asceticism  by  the  old  heads 
of  houses  and  senior  Fellows,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  did  what  they  could 
to  check  it.  But  the  example  of 
Keble,''  James,  Newman,  Froude, 
and  others,  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  Its  influence  was  felt,  and 
felt  for  good,  even  among  such  as 
pretended  to  hold  it  in  derision. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  which 
pervaded  Oxford  while  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  winning  his  early  hon- 
ours there.  He  breathed  it  free- 
ly throughout  his  undergraduate 
course,  and  carried  with  him,  when 
he  entered  into  public  life,  prin- 
ciples which  in  due  time  were  em* 
bodied  in  his  celebrated  book. 
Woe,  woe,  woe!  how  have  the 
mighty  fallen !  It  would  be  an  out- 
rage on  common  decency  to  charge 
the  men  who  were,  in  the  main, 
the  causes  of  this  moral  revolution, 
with  obeying  other  than  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  loftiest  principle,  when 
they  devised  the  plan  and  began 
the  execution  of  the  *  Tracts  for  the 
Times.'  Nor  will  any  person,  even 
moderately  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  the  Church 
of  England,  offer  one  word  of  ob- 
jection to  the  teaching  of  these 
Tracts  as  they  first  appeared.  The 
doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion is  as  clearly  the  Church's  doc- 
trine as  any  other  which  she  has 
interwoven  into  her  services  and 
Articles.  It  was  laid  down  and  en- 
forced in  Tract  1,  and  afterwards 
by  Keble  himself  in  Tract  14  and 
others,  in  order  that  Englishmen 
of  every  degree  of  capacity  might 
understand  that,  even  in  her  out- 
ward constitution,  their  Church  is 
not  the  creature  of  the  State ;  and 
that,  whether  established  or  dis- 
established,  she  has  equally  the 
claim  which  this  great  principle, 
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whereyer  it  is  admitted,  gives  upon 
the  allegiance  of  her  children.  In 
like  manner,  the  Church's  form  of 
baptism,  not  less  than  her  catechism 
and  liturgy,  show  that  she  accepts 
all  baptised  persons,  whether  they 
be  infants  or  adults,  as  "  members 
of  Christ,''  and  therefore  "  regene- 
rate." So,  likewise,  the  terms 
made  use  of  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per prove  that,  in  a  mystical  sense, 
the  bread  and  wine  become ''  to  the 
faithful,"  in  her  estimation,  **  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ"  And 
had  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  been 
wise  enough  to  teach  both  truths 
with  becoming  reserve,  they  might 
have  held  their  course  triumph- 
antly, till  all  England  became  con- 
verts to  their  views.  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  were  not  all  of  one 
mind,  even  at  the  beginning ;  and 
the  impetuosity  of  some,  and  the 
subtle  reasoning  of  others,  soon  car- 
ried them  fartherthan  the  more  sober 
judgment  of  the  residue  approved. 
Hugh  Rose,  for  example,  soon  fell 
off  from  them.  He  fought  for  them 
in  the  '  British  Msgazine '  as  long 
as  he  could ;  but  Fronde  and  New- 
man gradually  threw  him  out — as 
much  because  of  the  unmeasured 
language  in  which  they  clothed 
their  opinions,  as  because  of  the 
errors  involved  in  the  opinions 
themselves.  Keble,  on  the  other 
hand,  stood  by  them,  after  he  had 
ceased  entirely  to  approve.  The 
fact  is  that,  in  the  sort  of  warfare 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  wage 
together,  Keble  was  incapable  of 
keeping  abreast  of  Newman;  and 
Newman  became  almost  immedi- 
ately the  master-spirit  of  the  cam- 
paign. His  was  then,  as  it  still  is, 
an  intellect  which  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  what  appeared  to 
him  only  half  a  truth.  He  could 
not,  like  Keble,  rest  upon  pro- 
bability. He  must  have  either  cer- 
tainty or  nothing.  Keble  clung  to 
the  Church  in  which  he  was  reued, 
amid  all  the  tender  affections  of 
home  life.  He  was  satisfied  with 
believing  as  she  believed.  Tradition 


taught  him  nothing  which  she  did 
not  confirm.  Newman,  on  the  con- 
trary,  could  look  back  on  one  great 
change  of  opinion  already,  and  was 
not  restrained  from  another  by  any 
reverence  for  the  past  The  more 
he  examined  the  theory  which  satis- 
fied his  friend,  the  less  it  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  .yearnings.  They 
equally  held  in  scorn  the  high- 
and-drv  school,  of  which  Noiris 
of  Hackney,  and  archdeacons  and 
London  rectors,  were  the  type.  But 
while  Keble  stood  fast  on  the  ground 
which  Laud  and  Stillingfleet,  and 
the  great  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  occupied,  Newman 
found  it  slip  from  beneath  his  feet 
Newman  first  wrecked  the  Tracts, 
then  damaged  the  '  British  Critic,' 
and  finally  took  refuge — we  are 
convinced,  against  total  infidelity 
— in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which 
to  write  a  history  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  movements  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  neither  would  the  limits 
at  our  disposal  permit  us  to  notice, 
except  very  briefly,  the  abuses  to 
which  it  has  unhappily  led.  With 
that  silly  devotion  to  obsolete 
customs  —  whether  in  dress  or 
church  decoration  —  with  which  a 
small  section  among  our  clergy 
seem  of  late  to  have  become  smit- 
ten, Keble  and  his  friends  had  no- 
thing in  common.  They  disliked 
the  slovenly  mode  in  which  the 
Low-Church  party  then  performed 
their  public  duties,  but  they  would 
have  laughed  to  scorn  those  who 
proposed  to  them  to  play  at  Popery 
in  their  celebrations.  It  is  therefore 
an  outrage  on  their  memory,  and 
a  direct  falsification  of  facts,  when 
men  like  Messrs  Mackonochie  and 
Nugee  pretend  to  put  themselves 
upon  a  level  with  the  Hawkinses, 
the  Roses,  and  the  Kebles  of  the 
last  generation.  These  were  lights 
that  shone  in  dark  places;  teachers 
of  great  truths  to  an  age  which  had 
forgotten  what  truth  was.  They 
aimed  at  far  higher  objects  than 
the  restoration  of  albs,  and  the  ac- 
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cnmnlation  of  lighted  candles  on 
the  altar  at  the  cdebration  of  Holy 
Commanion.  Their  saccess,  though 
brilliant  for  a  season,  was  not  per- 
manent Never  was  anything  less 
jadidoos  done  than  the  publication 
of  Froude's  *  Eemains ' — a  journal 
loosely  kept,  continually  contra- 
dicting itself,  and  evidently  unfit 
to  meet,  in  the  shape  which  it  now 
wears,  any  eye  except  that  of  the 
writer,  and  possibly  of  a  few  of  the 
most  confidential  of  his  friends. 
That  act,  for  which  Keble,  we  are 
afraid,  was  mainlv  responsible, 
wrought  incalculable  evil,  which 
the  falling  away  of  Newman  and 
others  enormously  aggravated.  The 
tide,  which  seemed  for  a  brief  space 
to*  have  been  stemmed,  burst 
through.  A  great  reaction  followed 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Council;  and  Tract  90, 
with  the  'Letter of  the  Four  Tutors' 
which  it  called  forth,  may  therefore 
be  said  to  divide  between  them  the 
blame  of  having  let  loose  upon  us, 
with  aggravated  violence,  that  very 
Liberalism,  to  oppose  which  the 
'  Tracts  for  the  Times'  came  into 
existence. 

In  1636  Keble  married,  and  soon 
afterwards  took  up  his  abode  in 
Hiursley  Vicarage.  His  life  became 
thenceforth  one  of  quiet  pastoral 
duty,  relieved  by  periodical  out- 
ings— ^by  short  tours  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  occa- 
sional residences  at  the  sea- side. 
Twenty  years  thus  passed  over 
him  in  great  happiness,  so  far  as 
his  personal  affections  were  con- 
cerned—  in  exceeding  doubt  and 
perplexity  respecting  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  Not  that  his  own 
views  ever  varied,  or  his  own  opin- 
ions changed.  But  the  views  and 
opinions  of  all  about  him  seemed 
to  be  shaken,  and  he  found  ample 
occupation  in  trying  to  keep  them 
right.  Of  the  effect  produced  upon 
hun  by  the  defection  of  Newman 
and  others  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  bowed  him  to  the  dust.  Then 
came  the  Gorham  case,  with  all  its 
ctU  results;  by-and-by  the  publica- 


tion of  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  with 
the  legal  proceedings  consequent 
upon  them ;  and  the  wretched  Col- 
enso  controversy.  These  things 
greatly  troubled  him.  They  more 
and  more  stirred  in  him  feelings  of 
discontent  with  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  as  it  exists,  with- 
out, however,  leading  him  to  de- 
sire, far  less  to  advocate,  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  Even  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
his  opinions  were  by  no  means  pro- 
nounced, though  he  felt  and  ad- 
mitted that  there  the  Church,  as  by 
law  established,  was  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. Another  subject  of  distress  to 
him  at  this  time  was  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  lawf  orbidding  the  mar- 
riage of  a  widower  with  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  might  be  repealed. 
This  is  one  among  many  proofs  that 
Keble  put  as  much  store  by  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  as  the  requirements 
of  either  natural  or  revealed  reli- 
gion. But  it  was  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  his  character. 

We  must  hurry  over  what  re- 
mains to  be  told  of  this  remarkable 
man.  His  wife — delicate  when  he 
wedded  her — seems  to  have  been 
more  or  less  of  an  invalid  through- 
out their  married  life.  She  never 
bore  him  children ;  but  their  tastes 
and  tempers  were  in  strictest  har- 
mony. They  were  truly  a  support 
and  comfort  one  to  the  other.  His 
neighbour  and  friend,  Sir  William 
Heathcote,  entered  with  him  into 
all  the  kindly  relations  of  their  col- 
lege days.  Many  others  of  his  old 
intimacies  he  kept  up  with  an  un- 
wavering affection  to  the  end ;  and 
to  the  outer  world  he  became,  wher- 
ever he  went,  an  object  of  exceeding 
respect  and  admiration.  Strangers 
came  from  afar,  especially  from 
America,  to  see  him.  He  met  their 
advances  readily,  greeted  them  kind- 
ly, and  was  relieved  when  they  took 
their  departure ;  for  popularity,  in 
the  well-understood  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression, had  no  charm  in  his  eyes. 
Perhaps  the  event  which,  more  than 
all  others,  brought  a  feeling  of  com- 
fort to  his  declining  years,  was  the 
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meeting  which  took  place  at  Hun- 
ley  Vicarage  between  Dr  Pasey,  Dr 
Newman,  and  himself.  He  had 
read,  with  the  deepest  emotion,  the 
*  Apologia'  of  his  friend;  and  on 
account  of  the  tender  tone  in 
which  Dr  Newman  there  speaks 
of  the  Church  from  which  he 
had  withdrawn,  Keble  could  not 
find  words  in  which  sufficiently 
to  express  his  gladness.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  year  following 
(the  '  Apologia '  appeared  in  1864), 
Newman  came  to  him,  and  dined 
at  his  table,  with  Dr  Pnsey  as  the 
only  other  guest,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  gulf  which  had  so  long  divided 
them  was  bridged  over.  They 
parted,  each  believing  that  in  that 
better  land,  where  faith  loses  it- 
self in  vision,  all  that  had  been 
sweet  in  their  intercourse  in  early 
life  would  be  renewed — all  that  had 
embittered,  and  for  a  time  broken 
it  off,  would  be  forgotten. 

It  IB  always  distressing  to  tell 
how  the  spirits  of  the  gif  t^  among 
us  pass  away.  Of  Keble  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  while  anxiously 
watching  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  declining  weeks,  and  even 
days,  of  his  wife's  mortal  life,  he 
was  himself  stricken  with  para- 
lysis ;  and  that  a  second  shock,  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  months,  carried 
him  ofL  He  died  at  Bournemouth, 
whither  the  two  invalids  had  gone 
for  change  of  air;  but  he  was 
brought  back  and  buried  in  *'  Qod's 
acre,"  beside  the  church  which  he 
had  rebuilt  and  refitted — all  except 
the  ancient  tower.  Mrs  Keble  sur- 
vived him  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, and  lies  beside  him  in  the 
same  grave.  Many  mourners  came 
from  far  and  near  to  be  present  at 
hia  funeral  Many  friends  after- 
wards consulted  how  best  and  most 
efficiently  a  memorial  of  his  excel- 
lences might  be  raised,  and  the 
result  of  their  consultations  was 
the  founding  of  Keble  College  at 
Oxford,  which  is  advancing  fast, 
we  believe,  towards  its  completion. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the 
man  and  his  accomplishments,  and 


also  the  part  which  he  played  among 
his  fellow^nen  for  threescore  years 
and  eleven.  His  place  as  an  Eng- 
lish poet  is  sufficiently  marked.  He 
stands  not  in  the  first  rank,  nor,  pos- 
sibly, in  thesecond — except  as  a  wri- 
ter of  sacred  poetry ;  and  there,  with 
all  his  defects,  and  he  has  many, 
he  is  without  a  rival.  His  style  in 
prose  composition  is  not  good,  bat 
he  never  wrote  a  line  that  was 
otherwise  than  suggestive,  even 
where  his  exact  meaning  might  at 
the  first  glance  seem  obscure.  As 
a  preacher,  he  possessed  no  elo- 
quence ;  his  reading  was  monoton- 
ous, and  hia  voice  feeble;  but  there 
was  a  quiet  earnestness  about  his 
manner  of  performing  the  public 
offices  of  the  Church  which  com- 
manded attention;  and  in  cate- 
chising and  instructing  the  young 
he  had  few  equals.  His  influence, 
and  that  of  his  party,  on  the  reli- 
gious mind  of  England  was  very 
great  They  proved  themselves  to 
be  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  un- 
compromising opponents  that  have 
as  yet  withstood  the  progress  of 
Rationalism;  and  in  spite  of  the 
collapse  which  ensued  on  the  un- 
guarded expressions  which  escaped 
them,  much  of  their  power  remains. 
To  them  and  their  teaching  we  owe 
it  that  in  the  Church,  and  espe- 
cially among  her  ministers,  a  new 
character  has  developed  itself.  Self- 
sacrifice— earnest  devotion  to  duty 
— the  Church's  wellbeing  rather 
than  their  own  advancement — ^has 
taken  the  place  of  that  miserable 
self-seeking  which  was  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  clergy  sixty  years 
ago.  Nor  is  it  to  one  section 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
alone  that  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  example  which  these  ear- 
nest men  set  have  extended.  There 
may  still  linger  among  our  evangel- 
ical pastors  some  remnant  of  the 
temper  which  seemed  once  upon  a 
time  to  be  universal  among  them — 
the  love  of  display  upon  platforms, 
the  eager  seeking  after  unctuous 
applause  and  fat  benefices;  but 
that,  not  less   than   the   secular 
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habits  of  their  rivals,  has  yielded 
very  generally  to  a  pressure,  of  the 
nature  of  which  the  very  men  who 
have  been  moved  by  it  are  proba- 
bly not  aware.  On  the  other  hand, 
Keble  and  his  friends  did  the 
Church,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  great  damage  too.  They 
carried  further  than  truth  will 
allow  dogmatic  teaching,  which 
is  not  the  teaching  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  but  the  results  of 
one  superstition  after  another,  ac- 
cumulated in  ages  subsequent  to 
the  first.  Again,  they  injured  the 
cause  which  they  had  undertaken 
to  advocate  by  the  unbecoming 
manner  in  which  they  accustomed 
themselves  to  speak  and  to  write  of 
the  great  Reformers.  Cranmer  was, 
according  to  them,  the  meanest 
of  men;  Ridley  was  a  blind  fanat- 
ic; Luther,  a  rebel  against  consti- 
tuted authority;  and  Melanchthon 
a  lukewarm  sophist.  This  was, 
we  will  not  say  illiberal — ^because 
to  be  upbraided  with  illiberalism 
on  such  subjects  was  to  them  a 


glory  and  a  pride — ^but  most  un- 
wise on  their  part;  just  as  un- 
wise as  their  refusal  to  recog- 
nise, under  any  circumstances, 
the  right  of  other  Reformed  com- 
munions than  that  of  England 
to  call  themselves  Churches.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  grievous 
mistakes — ^in  spite  also  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  nominal  followers, 
who  are  not  their  foUowers,  and 
never  would  have  been  by  them 
recognised  as  such — we  should  do 
great  injustice  to  the  best  of  the 
Tractarians — to  Keble  in  particular 
—  if  we  were  to  deny  that  they 
have  left  their  mark  for  good  upon 
the  Church  and  upon  the  age. 
They  brought  many  a  man  to  think 
who  never  thought  before.  They 
induced  a  far  greater  solemnity 
into  the  conduct  of  public  wor- 
ship; and  if  their  views  of  the 
sacrament  were  extreme,  at  all 
events  their  teaching  has  succeeded 
only  so  far  as  to  make  thoughtful 
men  and  women  regard  these  things 
as  not  mere  idle  ceremonie& 
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SIR  JOHN  LAWRENCE. — ^PART  I. 


Sib  John  Lawrknob  was  bom 
at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
4th  March  1811.  His  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability 
and  considerable  force  of  character, 
had  proceeded  in  early  life  to  Bom* 
bay  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the 
commanders-in-chief;  had  joined 
on  his  arrival  one  of  H,M.'s  re< 
giments  as  a  gentleman  volunteer ; 
and  had,  not  long  after,  obtained  a 
commission.  He  bore  a  part  in 
most  of  the  straggles  in  which  the 
British  were  engaged  on  that  side 
of  India ;  behaved  with  conspicuous 
gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Sedaseer, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Seringapataro, 
where,  being  then  only  a  lieutenant, 
he  commanded  one  of  the  storming- 
parties  formed  of  volunteers.  Of 
this  party  all  the  officers  but  him- 
self were  killed,  and  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  two  places.  For  thu 
service,  but  after  the  delay  of  a 
year,  Mr  Lawrence  was  promoted 
to  a  company  in  H.M.^s  19th  Foot, 
and  was  for  some  years  quartered 
in  Ceylon.  In  1815,  at  the  time  of 
the  Waterloo  campaign,  he  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  command  of 
the  Veteran  Battalion,  and  governor 
of  Ostend.  Had  he  obtained  pro- 
motion early  in  life,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  gained  considerable  dis- 
tinction, but  most  of  his  service 
was  performed  as  a  subaltern ;  and 
the  mortification  arising  from  long- 
delayed  promotion,  the  effects  of 
climate  and  wounds,  all  contributed 
to  break  down  his  health,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  active 
service  some  time  about  1821.  He 
died  in  1836  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years. 

lieutenant-colonel  Lawrence  had 
twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom 
grew  up,  and  eight  are  still  living. 
John  was  the  sixth  son.  The  eldest 
son  died  when  he  was  but  a  child, 
and  the  four  elder  brothers  being 
out  in  the  world,  John  was,  when 
very  young,  a  kind  of  companion 


to  his  father,  accompanying  him 
in  his  walks,  and  listening  to  the 
stories  of  his  Indian  career.  In 
1823,  being  then  twelve  years  old, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  London- 
derry. He  remained  there,  how- 
ever, but  two  years  ;  then,  return- 
ing to  England,  completed  the  first 
portion  of  his  education  at  a  school 
at  Bath.  He  had  just  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen  when  an  East  India 
Director,  an  old  friend  of  his  father, 
offered  him  an  appointment  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  But  the  boy 
was  bent  on  following  his  father's 
career.  Three  of  his  elder  brothers 
had  already  gone  to  India  as  sol- 
diers, and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that,  if  he  went  at  all,  he 
would  go  out  in  that  profession. 
The  opportune  return  of  his  brother 
Henry  on  sick  leave  from  India  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  decision. 
Henry  pointed  out  to  him  the  im- 
mensely superior  advantages  of  a 
civilian's  career — the  vast  field  for 
the  exercise  of  eneigy  and  ability 
offered  by  that  branch  of  the  Indian 
service.  He  illustrated  his  argu- 
ment by  reference  to  himself,  his 
slow  promotion,  his  inferior  pay, 
the  absence  of  all  prospect  as  an 
artillery  officer.  His  ai*gument8, 
supported  by  those  of  his  father, 
and  responded  to  by  the  strong 
coinmon-sense  of  the  lad,  were  suc- 
cessful, and  John  Lawrence  went 
to  Haileybury. 

The  decision  was  undoubtedly 
wise.  Tet,  judging  from  aiter 
events — ^from  some  of  those,  more 
especially,  in  1867,  the  result  of 
which  depended  upon  the  decision 
of  the  moment,  and  to  which  we 
shall  allude  in  their  proper  place — 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  an  excellent  soldier  was  there- 
by lost  to  his  country,  and  that  the 
honour  which  the  career  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  has  brought  to  tiie 
Indian  Civil  Service,  would  have 
been  reflected  with  not  less  lustre, 
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had  opportanity  offered,  by  his 
acbieyementa  at  the  head  of  a 
British  army. 

Mr  Lawrence  remained  two  years 
at  Haileybury.  He  passed,  indeed, 
the  necessary  examinations  within 
the  first  twelve  months  of  his  en- 
trance into  that  college,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  there  longer, 
nnder  the  operation  of  the  rule 
which  laid  down  eighteen  years  as 
the  minimum  age  at  wl^ch  a  stu- 
dent could  pass  out.  Although  far 
from  being  an  idle  boy,  Mr  Law- 
rence did  not  avail  himself  to  the 
full  of  the  opportunities  offered  him 
for  securing  a  good  education.  He 
worked  by  fits  and  starts,  was  fond 
of  athletic  sports,  and  especially 
delighted  in  walking  across  coun- 
try with  a  friend.  He  had,  how- 
ever, read  a  good  deal  in  a  desul- 
tory way,  particularly  of  history 
and  biography,  and  was  considered 
well-informed  for  his  age.  In  his 
second  Haileybury  term  he  obtain- 
ed the  prize  in  history,  and  a  prize 
in  the  Bengallee  language ;  in  his 
third  term  he  was  second  in  poli- 
tical economy,  and  again  in  the 
front  rank  in  Bengallee ;  in  his 
fourth  he  gained  the  gold  medal 
for  law,  a  third  Bengallee  prize, 
and  was  returned  as  '*  highly  dis- 
tinguished" in  other  departments. 

Mr  Lawrence  left  Haileybury  in 
May  1829,  being  the  third  of  his 
term  for  the  Bengal  Presidency; 
but  he  delayed  his  departure  from 
England  till  the  following  Septem- 
ber, in  order  to  eojoy  on  his  way 
out  the  society  of  his  brother 
Henry,  who  was  returning  to  his 
post  of  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal 
Artillery.  Mr  Lawrence  has  often 
been  heard  to  speak  in  after  years 
of  the  ereat  advantage  he  derived 
from  tne  presence  of  his  elder 
brother  in  England  at  this  critical 
period  of  his  life — of  the  encour- 
agement to  exertion,  the  sound  and 
rational  advice,  strongly  enforced 
by  good  example,  with  which  Henry 
was  always  ready,  though  careful 
never  to  press  it  either  with  need- 
less or  tedious  persistency. 


Mr  Lawrence  landed  in  India  on 
the  9th  February  1830,  and  re- 
mained ten  months  in  Calcutta. 
During  this  period  he  was  fre- 
quently ill,  and  imbibed  conse- 
quently so  great  a  distaste  for  the 
country  that  an  offer  of  j£lOO  per 
annum  would  probably  have  taken 
him  home  again.  At  last,  however, 
he  passed  his  examinations,  and 
was  reported  qualified  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  He  had  selected  the 
upper  provinces  in  preference  to 
Bengal  as  the  scene  of  his  future 
action,  and  was,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, appointed  to  the  Delhi  ter- 
ritory, then  a  part  of  the  border 
districts  of  the  North -West  Pro- 
vinces. The  time  allowed  for  join- 
ing was  six  months  ;  but  Mr  Law- 
rence, travelling  by  palanquin,  per- 
formed the  distance,  upwards  of  900 
miles,  in  eighteen  days.  This  was 
then  considered  an  extraordinary 
perfonnance  ;  although,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  space  between  Cal- 
cutta and  Delhi,  by  a  more  circuit- 
ous route,  may  be  traversed  in  sixty 
hours! 

At  the  time  of  Mr  Lawrence's 
arrival  at  Delhi,  that  division  of  the 
country  was  considered  to  offer,  in 
many  respects,  the  best  school  for 
a  young  civilian.  It  was  under 
the  direct  control  of  a  resident  and 
chief-commissioner  and  a  commis- 
sioner. The  political  jurisdiction 
extended  all  over  Eajpootana,  the 
extensive  but  somewhat  wild  and 
barren  territories  of  many  Kajpoot 
chiefs,  besides  all  the  country  lying 
between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Sut- 
lej.  In  this  latter  area  were  five 
British  districts,  forming  a  tolera- 
bly compact  division  of  the  country; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
parceUed  out  amongst  different 
chiefs,  mostly,  especially  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  Hindoos 
or  Sikhs,  prominent  amongst  whom 
were  the  Esgahs  of  Puttialla, 
Jheend,  Khytul,  and  Nabba. 

The  young  civilians  were,  in  those 
days,  employed  in  various  duties, 
sometimes  in  listening  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
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the  poorer  inbabitants  of  the  towns, 
at  other  times  in  negotiating  with 
the  chiefs  of  hnge  fiefs.  They  thus 
ac(itiired  experience  in  dealing  with 
men,  a  thorough  acqnaintance  with 
all  the  details  connected  with  the 
tenure  of  land,  and  an  insight  into 
the  customs  and  practices  of  the 
various  orders  and  classes  of  native 
society.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  opportunities  for  obtaining 
knowledge  of  this  nature.  In  those 
days  many  of  the  chiefs  about 
Delhi  still  possessed  in  that  city 
houses  and  gardens,  to  which  they 
constantly  resorted,  partly  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  representative 
of  British  power,  partly  to  eojoy 
the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  sociid 
life.  There  were  also  living  in 
Delhi,  as  permanent  residents,  old 
men  of  rank  and  family,  who  had 
served  in  some  capacity  or  other  in 
the  Mahratta  wars — ^men  who  had 
been  employed  in  an  irregular  fash- 
ion under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
and  Lord  Lake — ^men  who  used  to 
be  fond  of  telling  stories  of  those 
interesting  days,  and  to  whom  the 
names  of  Mr  Seton,  the  first  resi- 
dent. Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Sir 
David  Ochterlony,  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  were  as  household  words. 
The  intercourse  of  the  British  offi- 
cials with  men  of  this  character 
and  experience,  the  visiting  them 
and  the  receiving  visits  in  return, 
the  patient  listening  to  their  inex- 
haustible stock  of  anecdotes  relat- 
ing to  the  past,  tended  greatly  to 
the  cordial  good  feeling  between 
both  races  characteristic  of  those 
times.  To  the  young  civilian, 
alike  willing  and  able  to  read  the 
books  of  character  thus  open  before 
his  eyes,  the  lesson  was  one  of  in- 
calculable importance  to  his  sul^e- 
quent  career. 

Among  those  who  more  espe- 
cially delighted  in  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  character  and 
feelings,  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
thus  to  ascertain  them,  of  their  na- 
tive fellowHsubjects,  Mr  Lawrence 
was  conspicuous.    It  u>  impossible 


to  enter  here  into  the  details  of 
those  early  days,  interesting  and 
instructive  as  they  are.  But  more 
stirring  events  beckon  us  forward, 
and  our  space  is  limited.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  bare 
statement  of  the  facts,  that  for  the 
first  four  years  of  his  residence  at 
Delhi,  Mr  Lawrence  held,  under  the 
Resident,  the  office  of  assistant- 
judge,  magistrate,  and  collector  of 
the  city  and  its  environs,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  790  square  miles, 
and  containing  a  population  of 
506,689  souls.  At  the  end  of  this 
apprenticeship — which,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  no  light  one-— Mr 
Lawrence  was  selected  for  the 
charge  of  the  northern  division  of 
the  Delhi  territory,  the  chief  civil 
station  of  which  was  Paniput, 
twenty  miles  from  the  large  and 
important  military  cantonment  of 
KumauL  Paniput  has  on  three 
several  occasions  been  the  battle- 
ground on  which  the  possession  of 
India  has  been  decided.  On  Novem- 
ber 5, 1656,  the  illustrious  Akbar  de- 
feated Hemu  Adili,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Mohammed  Shah  Sur  Adili, 
and  recovered  the  empire  for  his 
fatiber  Humayun ;  on  February  13, 
1739,  the  army  of  Mohammed  Shah, 
Kine  of  Delhi,  was  utterly  routed 
by  the  Persian  invader.  Nadir  Shah; 
and  again,  on  the  6th  January  1761, 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  utterly  defeat- 
ed the  Mahrattas  under  Sudaseeo 
Has  Bas  and  Wiswas  Ras.  Whe- 
ther the  traditions  of  these  fierce 
encounters  may  have  nourished  a 
martial  disposition  among  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  soil  on  which  they  took 
place,  or  whether  other  causes  may 
have  contributed  to  the  feeling, 
this  at  least  is  certain,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Paniput  have  the 
character  of  being  turbulent,  dis- 
affected, and  difficult  to  manage, 
beyond  those  of  any  of  the  towns 
and  districts  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  district  itself  possesses  an  area 
of  1832  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  486,000.  Mr 
Lawrence  acted  in  charge  of  this 
difficult  part  of  the  country  for  two 
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yean.  Daring  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  he  was  the  only  officer 
in  the  district  It  was  in  bad  or- 
der when  he  came  to  it,  and  the 
refractory  classes  were  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  their  reputation.  But 
Mr  Lawrence  was  not  intimidated 
by  their  manifestations.  He  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  his 
work,  and,  supported  thoroughly 
by  his  commissioner,  he  brought 
the  district,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
into  the  most  perfect  order.  This 
had  scarcely  been  accomplished 
when  the  appointment  itself  be* 
came  permanently  vacant  But 
here  the  rules  of  red-tape  inter- 
vened. Mr  Lawrence,  who  had  not 
been  considered  too  young  to  bring 
the  district  into  order  whilst  the 
allowances  of  the  acting  appoint- 
ment alone  were  available,  was 
pronounced  to  be  far  too  junior  to 
draw  the  full  salary  attaching  to 
the  permanent  charge.  He  conse- 
quently reverted  to  his  substantive 
office  of  assistant-magistrate  and 
collector  of  DelU,  whilst  the  dis- 
trict which  he  had  brought  into 
order  was  made  over  to  a  civilian 
of  long  standing,  who,  having  failed 
as  a  judge,  was  therefore  considered 
qualified  to  undertake  a  far  more 
difficult  duty ! 

During  his  charge  of  this  district 
Mr  Lawrence  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  his  training  as  a  civil 
officer.  It  was  a  difficult  school,  it 
is  true,  but  in  after  life  he  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  severe  appren- 
ticeship. It  facilitated  all  his  sub- 
sequent labours,  no  matter  how 
varied  or  how  onerous.  It  made 
him  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  duties  of  administration,  alike 
of  a  large  town  and  an  important 
agricultural  district;  it  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  lower,  as 
had  Delhi  more  especially  with  the 
higher,  orders  of  the  community. 
Of  the  criminal  classes  and  their 
habits  he  had  obtained  during  this 
charge  a  large  experience.  Coming 
daily  into  contact  with  the  various 
agricultural  races  of  that  part  of 


India,  he  had  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  th6  peculiarities  of 
the  tenure  of  land,  the  circum- 
stances of  Indian  agriculture,  canal 
and  well  irrigation,  as  well  as  of 
the  habits,  social  customs,  and 
leading  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple. During  this  period  of  two 
years,  in  fact,  Mr  Lawrence  had, 
with  the  aid  only  of  native  subor- 
dinates, marked  o£f  boundaries  be- 
tween village  lands,  regarding  which 
sanguinary  feuds  had  gone  on  for 
generations ;  he  had  superintended 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  had 
charge  of  the  treasury,  sought  out 
and  brought  to  justice  numbers  of 
great  criminals,  managed  the  police, 
and,  under  the  humble  designation 
of  magistrate  and  collector,  had 
been  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
whole  of  the  administration  re- 
volved. 

Mr  Lawrence  did  not  remain  long 
in  his  inferior  position  at  Delhi. 
Three  months  after  joining,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  joint- 
magistrate  and  deputy-collector  of 
the  southern  division,  but  appoint- 
ed to  act  as  magistrate  of  the  city 
of  Delhi  itself.  After  acting  for 
six  months  in  that  capacity,  he 
joined  his  substantive  appointment 
Here  he  obtained  great  experience 
of  the  Menas  and  Mehwatties, 
tribes  of  Mohammedans  converted 
from  Hindooism  in  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe,  and  who  are  plun- 
derers and  thieves  by  profession. 
These  curious  races  yet  retain  many 
of  their  old  Hindoo  customs  and 
traditions.  Of  nothing  are  they 
fonder  than  of  discoursing  of  the 
glories  and  pleasures  of  the  days, 
when,  to  use  an  old  adage  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  *'  the  buffalo 
belonged  to  him  who  held  the 
bludgeon."  To  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  charge,  a  severe 
drought  affected  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, adding  greatly  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people.  But  notwith- 
standing this — notwithstanding,  al- 
so, the  predatory  and  warlike  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and  the  absence 
from  the  district  of  a  single  soldier 
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>  excellent  were  Mr  Lawrence's 
arrangements,  that  crime  did  not 
much  increase  during  the  season  of 
suffering,  nor  was  any  violent  out- 
break attempted. 

After  administering  this  district 
for  eighteen  months,  Mr  Lawrence 
was  specially  selected  to  be  settle- 
ment officer  of  Etawah,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  adjoin- 
ing Agra  and  Mynpoorie.  This 
district  had  suffered  much  from  the 
drought  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  its  landed  tenures  were  in  con- 
siderable disorder.  Mr  Lawrence 
lost  no  time  in  taking  up  his  ap- 
pointment The  district  was  then 
being  surveyed  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner ;  the  boundaries  were  distinctly 
laid  down,  and  minute  inquiries 
were  instituted,  in  conjunction  with 
the  collector,  as  to  the  degree  and 
the  extent  of  relief  to  be  afforded 
to  the  sufferers  from  the  drought 
by  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
laud-tax.  Upon  Mr  Lawrence  him- 
self, assisted  by  native  officials,  de- 
volved the  labour  of  superintend- 
ing the  detailed  field-measurements 
on  which  the  revised  settlements 
were  to  be  founded.  This  arduous 
labour,  in  an  almost  tropical  cli- 
mate, succeeding  as  it  did  the  un- 
ceasing exertions  of  eight  years  in 
Delhi  and  its  vicinity,  tried  too 
severely  the  constitution  of  Mr 
Lawrence.  In  September  1839  he 
was  taken  seriously  ill  of  jungle 
fever,  and  for  nearly  a  month  his 
life  was  in  great  danger.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  he  was  given  up,  but 
he  rallied;  and,  assisted  by  the 
great  care  and  attention  of  two 
young  military  friends  and  a  brother 
civilian,  who  nursed  him  by  turns, 
he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  being  carried 
into  a  boat  and  sent  off  to  Calcutta. 
There  again  he  had  a  relapse  ;  but, 
recovering  from  that  also,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  on  the  28th 
February  1840,  on  a  furlough  of 
three  years. 

Before  those  three  years  bad 
nearly  expired,  important  events 
had  taken  place  in  India.     On  the 


2d  November  1841,  there  broke  out 
in  Cabnl  that  insurrection  which 
inflicted  so  terrible  a  stain  upon 
our  arms,  which  changed  the  policy 
of  our  empire,  and  which  led  some 
of  the  foremost  of  our  Anglo-Indian 
statesmen  to  despair,  for  a  time,  of 
the  fortunes  of  British  India.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  this  catas- 
trophe Mr  Lawrence  was  in  Europe ; 
but  before  he  returned,  the  good 
vessel  of  the  State,  tossed  long  and 
fiercely  by  the  waves,  had  weather- 
ed their  fury,  and  was  once  more 
riding  in  peaceful  waters.  The 
calm,  too,  was  of  a  far  more  healthy 
nature  than  had  been  the  deceit- 
ful repose  of  the  time  prior  to  the 
outbreak.  We  were  again  within 
our  frontier,  and,  whatever  danger 
might  threaten  us,  we  conld  at 
least  mass  all  our  resources  to  meet 
it  on  our  own  ground. 

Mr  Lawrence  left  England  to  re- 
turn to  India  by  the  overland  route 
on  the  1st  October  1842.  During 
his  absence  he  had  travelled  a  great 
deal,  and  had  also  suffered  for  some 
time  from  an  illness  so  serious  as 
to  induce  his  medical  advisers  to 
doubt  whether  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  stand  the  trying  climate  of 
India.  However,  he  recovered  and 
went  out,  though  not  alone.  Before 
his  departure,  he  had  taken  the 
most  important  and,  for  himself, 
the  happiest  step  of  his  whole 
career,  by  marrying  a  lady  who,  in 
the  labours,  the  dangers,  and  the 
triumphs  that  follow^,  was,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  terms,  his  help- 
meet, his  solace,  and  his  friend. 
Arriving  with  his  wife  at  Bombay 
in  the  first  week  of  November  of 
that  year,  Mr  Lawrence  found  that 
a  war  had  broken  out  in  Bundel- 
kund,  and  that  the  direct  route  to 
the  North -West  was  thus  barred 
to  him.  He  accordingly  took  the 
road  to  Aurungabad,  and  thence, 
vid  EUechpore  and  Nagpore, 
through  what  was  then  a  very 
rough  country,  unattended  by  ser- 
vants, to  Allahabad.  On  his  arrival 
there,  he  found  his  prospects  of 
employment    veiy    unsatisfactory. 
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The  troops  had,  indeed,  returned 
from  AfTghanistan,  hut  the  country 
was  overhurdened  hy  the  plethora 
of  o£Scials  whom  the  late  calamity 
had  summoned  out  from  Europe. 
At  length,  however,  after  a  series  of 
acting  appointments,  one  of  which 
was  in  his  old  station  of  Paniput, 
Mr  Lawrence,  more  fortunate  tlian 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  settled 
down  as  magistrate  and  collector 
of  Delhi.  This  was  at  the  end  of 
1844,  just  two  years  after  his  return 
from  England.  In  both  of  these 
charges  Mr  Lawrence  found  that 
considerable  improvements  had 
been  effected  since  he  had  left 
them;  more  particularly  in  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
He  always  attributed  this  improve- 
ment to  the  settlement  of  the  land- 
revenue  for  a  long  term  of  years  on 
favourable  conditions  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  to  the  impetus  which  had  thus 
been  given  to  agriculture. 

But  whilst  Mr  Lawrence  was 
actively  engaged  on  the  scene  of 
his  earliest  labours  on  Indian  soil, 
events  were  hatching,  destined  in 
their  future  to  affect  alike  his  for- 
tunes and  the  fortunes  of  his  adop- 
ted country.  On  the  11th  Decem- 
ber 1845  the  long-threatened  inva- 
sion of  the  Bikh  army  took  place. 
Under  the  command  of  Kaja  Sail 
Singh  and  Tej  Singh,  the  army, 
50,000  strong,  on  that  day  poured 
across  the  Sutlej,  not  far  from  our 
frontier  station  of  Ferozepore.  With 
the  exception  of  orders  having  been 
issued  to  hold  the  troops  at  Meerut, 
Delhi,  Umballa,  and  at  other  sta- 
tions on  the  frontier,  in  readiness 
for  immediate  movement,  not  a 
single  preparation  had  been  made 
to  receive  them,  and  India  seemed 
at  their  mercy.  But  the  same  Pro- 
vidence which  filled  the  hearts  of 
their  leaders  with  timidity  and  dis- 
trust, had  given  boldness  and  dar- 
ing, such  as  in  the  face  of  a  Euro- 
pean enemy  would  have  amounted 
to  rashness,  to  the  generals  of  the 
English  army.  The  first  and  chief- 
est  credit  for  the  victorious  issue  of 


the  campaign  is  due  to  the  o£Scer 
commanding  at  Ferozepore,  General 
John  Littler.  This  officer  had 
under  his  orders  but  one  European 
regiment,  four  or  five  native  corps, 
and  a  few  guns.  The  Sikh  army, 
crossing  the  Sutlej  50,000  strong, 
threatened  his  station.  Littler  at 
once  consulted  commanding  officers 
of  regiments.  They  gave  him,  in 
the  sense  of  risking  nothing,  the 
most  prudent  advice.  They  recom- 
mended him  to  throw  up  all  sorts 
of  impromfO^u  defences,  to  keep  his 
troops  behind  these,  and  to  hold 
Ferozepore  tiU  he  should  be  relieved 
by  a  British  army.  Littler  listened 
to  them,  thanked  them,  and  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  course  exactly 
opposite.  Early  next  morning  he 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  his 
4000  men,  took  up  a  position  op- 
posite the  Sikh  army,  and  offered 
them  battle.  The  result  proved 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Asiatics. 
The  Sikhs,  astounded  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  suspecting  that  he  must 
possess  resources  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  declined  the  com- 
bat, and  moved  on  to  Ferozeshuhr. 
A  few  days  later,  the  advance-guard 
of  the  Sikh  army  was  repulsed  at 
Moodkee  by  Lord  Hardinge;  and 
on  the  21st  and  22d,  a  junction 
having  been  effected  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  with  Littler,  a  des- 
perate and  hotly-contested  battle 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Sikhs  at  all  points. 
Our  army,  however,  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  pursue  them ;  and  they 
took  up  a  fresh  position  on  the 
river  Sutlej  within  our  own  terri- 
tory, in  front  of  the  little  village  of 
Sobraon,  and  commenced  to  fortify 
it  strongly. 

Whilst  these  events  had  been  oc- 
curring, Mr  Lawrence  had  remained 
at  Delhi.  His  labours,  however, 
had  been  more  than  doubled  by 
the  warlike  operations  to  which  wc 
have  alluded.  It  had  happened 
that  the  Oovemor-Qeneral,  Sir  H. 
Hardinge,  on  his  way  up  country, 
had  passed  through  Delhi  in  the 
November  of  that  year^  and  had 
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made  tbe  acquaintance  of  Mr  Law- 
rence. It  wan  the  constant  habit 
of  Sir  H.  Hardinge  to  accompany 
Mr  Lawrence  in  his  rides  about  the 
interesting  ruins  of  the  imperial 
city.  During  these  rides,  subjects 
connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  country  were  discussed,  and, 
amongst  other  things.  Sir  H.  Har- 
dinge consulted  his  companion  on 
the  subject  of  irrigation,  then  at- 
tracting a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  with  reference  to  which  Mr 
Lawrence  had  had  some  experience 
during  the  drought  of  1 837.  When, 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  Sikh  war 
broke  out,  Mr  Lawrence  became  at 
once  busily  engaged  in  collecting 
carriage  for  the  army  in  the  field, 
and  in  sending  on  to  it  supplies. 
After  the  battle  of  Ferozeshuhr, 
which  was  regarded  all  over  Lidia 
almost  as  a  drawn  battle,  our  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  great  and 
small,  were  reduced  to  so  low  an 
ebb  as  scarcely  to  be  equal  to  the 
necessities  of  another  fight  In  the 
great  magazine  of  Delhi,  of  so  sad 
a  celebrity  in  after  years,  the  work 
of  casting  bullets  and  making  up 
cartridges  went  on  night  and  day. 
But  the  great  difficulty  was  to 
secure  a  supply  of  carriage.  The 
country  had  been  to  some  extent 
denuded  of  this  important  neces- 
sary, and  the  harsh  treatment  to 
which  the  owners  of  carts  had  in 
some  cases  been  subjected,  the  in- 
sufficient payments  that  had  been 
made,  and  the  terror  of  the  enemy 
which  had  reached  Delhi,  rendered 
those  who  remained  unwilling  to 
come  forward.  It  was  then  that 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  made  a  personal 
appeal  in  his  own  handwriting  to 
Mr  Lawrence  to  use  every  possible 
effort  to  aid  the  army  in  this  crisis. 
Mr  Lawrence  nobly  responded.  By 
his  personal  influence,  by  judicious 
treatment,  by  good  but  moderate 
and  certain  payment,  he  succeeded 
in  collecting  five  thousand  carts. 
These,  laden  with  commissariat  and 
ordnance  stores,  were  despatched 
with  all  haste  to  the  army,  which 
they  reached  in  sufficient  time  to 


be  made  available  for  the  operations 
which  ended  in  the  crowning  defeat 
of  the  enemy  at  Sobraon,  and  the 
occupation  of  Lahore. 

In  those  days  the  city  of  Delhi, 
the  resistance  of  which  for  more 
than  four  months  to  our  arms  is  of 
recent  recollection,  was  nominally 
held  by  two  weak  corps  of  native 
infantry  and  a  battery  of  native 
artillery.  Throughout  that  life- 
struggle  on  the  Sutlej,  this  city, 
the  possession  of  which  had  so 
often  been  considered  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  India — a  city  containing  up- 
wards of  160,000  inhabitants,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  Moham- 
medans, a  portion  of  it  occupied  by 
the  titular  king,  the  descendant  of 
Baber  and  of  Akbar,  and  by  his 
dissolute  court — ^waa  as  quiet  and 
secure  as  any  part  of  India,  though 
scarcely  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
seat  of  war.  Mr  Lawrence,  attended 
by  a  single  native  orderly,  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  patrolling  its 
streets,  passing  through,  alike,  its 
most  crowded  thoroughfares,  its 
dirtiest  lanes,  and  its  most  unfre- 
quented alleys.  The  inhabitants 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  for 
years ;  they  knew  his  character,  his 
fearlessness,  his  prompt  and  quick 
decision.  Those  qualities  were  suf- 
ficient to  overawe  them. 

In  his  evidence,  given  before  the 
House  of  Commons  some  years 
later,  Lord  Hardinge  stated  that 
it  was  his  experience  of  Mr  Law- 
rence's qualities  in  1845-46  that 
first  fixed  his  attention  upon  him, 
and  induced  him  a  little  later  to 
offer  him  an  important  political  ap- 
pointment In  the  times  that  were 
coming  upon  him,  the  Qovemor- 
Qeneral  had  need  of  the  best  officers 
the  Services  of  India  could  pro- 
duce ;  and  it  may  be  stated,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  never 
in  India  was  the  faculty  of  selec- 
tion exercised  with  greater  discern- 
ment than  on  this  occasion  by 
Sir  H.  Hardinge. 

Meanwhile  Sobraon  had  been 
fought,  Lahore  occupied,  Cashmere 
and  Jullundhur  annexed,  and  peace 
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proclaimed.  Cashmere  was,  in- 
deed, sold  to  Rajah  Ooolab  Singh 
for  a  million  of  money,  but  Jul- 
Inndhur  and  the  hill-tracts  adja- 
cent were  destined  to  remain  per- 
manently annexed  to  British  India. 
Those  adjacent  tracts  comprehend- 
ed Eangra,  Noorpore,  Nadown, 
Kttlloo,  Spiti,  and  Lehoul,  right  up 
to  the  confines  of  Thibet.  To  ad- 
minister this  country,  inhabited  by 
various  races — ^the  warlike  Sikhs 
of  the  plain  and  the  hardy  sons  of 
the  mountain,  many  of  them  Baj- 
poots,  never  before  subjected  to 
the  sway  of  a  European,  but  gov- 
erned by  their  own  people,  and 
taught  from  infancy  to  regard  the 
Sikh  as  the  coming  race  of  Asia — 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  selected  the  officer 
whose  energy  had  stood  him  in 
such  stead  in  the  terrible  days  of 
December  and  January.  On  the 
1st  March  1846,  Mr  John  Lawrence 
received  a  summons  to  repair  to 
Umritsur  to  see  the  Governor- 
General,  preparatory  to  taking 
charge  of  the  newly-acquired  trans- 
Sutlej  territory. 

In  the  present  day,  when  a  class 
of  self-styled  philanthropists  lose 
no  opportunity  of  exalting  the  ad- 
vantages of  native  rule,  and  of  dwell- 
ing upon  the  preference  evinced  for 
it  by  the  natives  themselves,  the 
spectacle  offered  by  the  cession  of 
the  Jullundhur  Doab  to  the  British, 
by  its  transfer  from  native  to  foreign 
rule,  may  perhaps  be  looked  back 
to  with  some  sort  of  curiosity.  Cer- 
tainly in  no  part  of  India  could  the 
experiment  have  been  made  with 
less  likelihood  of  its  resulting  fav- 
ourably to  the  foreigner.  Of  all 
races  in  India  the  Sikhs  were  the 
most  martial,  the  most  indepen- 
dent, and,  never  before  having  met 
with  reverses,  the  least  likely  to 
renounce  atl  at  once  the  hopes  of 
empire,  which  had  become  with 
them  a  faith.  Yet  to  gather  what 
their  social  condition  had  been  and 
what  it  became — how  they  fared 
under  their  own  people  and  how 
under  the  British,  to  which,  after 
some  experience^  they  showed  the 


utmost  attachment  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances— we  have  but  to  point 
to  the  leading  features  of  the  pub- 
lic policy  by  which  their  connec- 
tion with  the  British  was  signalised. 
For  three  years,  from  1846  to 
1849,  Mr  Lawrence  was  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Jullundhur  Doab  and 
the  adjacent  hill-territories.  The 
principal  reforms  which  he  intro- 
duced during  that  period  we  will 
refer  to  in  the  order  in  which  they 
took  place.  The  first  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  payment  of  the 
land-tax  in  cash  for  its  payment  iu 
kind,  as  had  been  the  practice,  in 
many  instances,  under  the  Sikh 
rule.  It  is  true  that,  before  this 
change  had  been  tried,  the  agricul- 
tural classes  dreaded  its  introduc- 
tion, and  some  of  them  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  dislike  of 
it  to  the  Commissioner.  But  Mr 
Lawrence,  after  listening  patiently 
to  their  remonstrances,  pointed  out 
to  them  that  the  new  system  would 
work  to  their  advantage  ;  that  their 
assessments  would  be  fixed  and 
certain,  calculated  on  the  area  of 
land  in  cultivation,  instead  of  being 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  col- 
lectors or  overseers.  Still,  cling- 
ing to  their  ancient  customs,  they 
pleaded  against  the  experiment 
being  tried ;  but  Mr  Lawrence  was 
too  confident  in  the  soundness  of 
his  views  to  give  way  to  solicita- 
tions founded  only  upon  prejudice. 
He  caused  a  rough  settlement  of 
the  province  to  be  made,  and  then 
assessed  each  landowner  according 
to  his  possessions  at  an  equitable 
rate,  considerably  lighter  in  the 
main  than  that  which  had  obtained 
under  Sikh  rule.  The  agricultur- 
ists, assured  by  this  system  of  the 
entire  possession  of  their  crops, 
found  that  they  were  able  to  realise 
by  the  public  sale  of  them  in  the 
markets  of  the  country  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  leave  them,  after  paying 
all  the  demands  of  the  State,  a  far 
greater  surplus  than  they  had  en- 
joyed under  the  old  system.  The 
relief  to  the  people  by  this  one 
transaction  was  calculated  at  from 
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16  to  30  per  cent  on  each  man's 
payments,  whiUt  the  treasury  re- 
ceived nearly  if  not  quite  as  much 
as  formerly.  The  difference  had 
found  its  way,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers 
of  revenue,  who  sold  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  land,  and  accounted 
for  their  receipts  months  and  some* 
times  years  afterwards.  The  agri- 
culturists were  not  slow  in  admit- 
ting the  great  advantage  thus  ac- 
cruing to  them. 

Another  and  a  most  important 
reform  was  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Under  the  Sikh  rule 
there  had  been  no  written  law. 
The  unwritten  penal  code  contain- 
ed but  two  penalties,  fine  and 
mutilation — imprisonment  was  un- 
known ;  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
crime  which  might  not  be  atoned 
for  by  a  fine.  Disputes  regarding 
property  were  generally  adjudicat- 
ed upon  by  private  tribunals ;  but 
the  people  generally  were  the  slaves 
of  the  farmers  of  the  revenua  So 
long  as  the  remittances  to  Lahore 
were  regular  and  satisfactory,  these 
farmers  were  but  rarely  called  upon 
to  account  for  the  authority  they 
exercised  over  life  and  property. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
mode  in  which  this  system  of  ar- 
bitrary and  all  but  irresponsible 
rule — this  imperium  in  imperio — 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  Mr  Lawrence. 
He  supplemented  this  great  work 
by  bringing  justice  to  the  door  of 
the  people.  By  means  of  his  assist- 
ants, selected  from  the  civil  and 
military  services  alike,  he  gave  the 
artisans  of  the  towns,  the  agri- 
culturists, and  the  small  landown- 
ers, a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy 
for  any  injustice  perpetrated  against 
them.  He  introduced  a  system  of 
penal  law,  taken,  indeed,  from  the 
English  system,  but  simplified  so 
as  to  suit  the  uncultivated  compre- 
hensions of  the  people  over  whom 
he  ruled.  These  plain  and  simple 
rules,  modified  and  added  to  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  experience, 
were  afterwards  formed  into  a  code, 
which,  translated   into   the  Pun- 


jaubee  language,  enabled  every  man 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
rules  to  which  he  was  bound  to 
conform,  and  the  penalty  that 
would  be  enforced  for  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  law. 

We  are  thus  able  to  see  how  the 
two  great  blessings  of  a  fixed  and 
moderate  assessment  of  the  soil, 
and  a  prompt  and  sure  system  of 
justice,  succeeding  an  assessment 
neither  fixed  nor  moderate,  and  a 
system  of  justice  neither  prompt 
nor  sure,  should  naturally  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  people  towards 
British  rule.  Still  more  was  this 
likely  to  result  when  the  Sikhs 
found  these  reforms  accompanied 
by  others — ^by  the  introduction  of 
material  improvements,  of  which 
their  old  rulers  had  never  dream- 
ed. Thus  Qovemment  monopolies, 
hitherto  weighing  with  crushing 
power  upon  trade,  were  abolished ; 
the  excise  system  was  readjusted 
on  a  sensible  plan;  roads  were 
made,  bridges  were  built,  and  a 
police  system  introduced,  having 
for  its  object  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  combined  with  the  mini- 
mum of  interference. 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Lawrence 
held  the  office  of  Comnussioner  of 
the  Jullundhur  district  for  three 
years.  But  during  that  period 
several  additional  duties  were  like- 
wise thrust  upon  him.  Twice  was 
he  summoned  to  Lahore  to  act  for 
and  to  assist  his  brother  in  the 
very  difficult  task  of  effecting, 
through  the  Sikh  Durbar,  a  thor- 
ough reform  of  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  Sikh  territories — a  system 
based  upon  isolation,  high  pre- 
ventive duties,  and  an  excise 
levied  on  all  articles,  fatal  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  ruinous  to  the 
finances  of  the  State.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
to  state  that  he  depended  in  a 
great  degree  for  the  moulding  of 
the  measures  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  reforms  on  the  experience 
and  ability  of  Ms  brother  John. 
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The  means  by  wMch  they  were 
effected  partake  of  the  marvellous. 
Lahore  was  the  only  place  in  the 
Ponjaub  occupied  by  British  troops; 
the  people  were  still  jealous  of 
their  independence.  And  yet  the 
wonderful  spectacle  was  presented 
of  a  few  British  officers  riding  over 
the  country,  resurveyiug  and  re- 
assessing the  lands,  attended  only 
by  a  few  native  horsemen  raised  in 
the  Punjaub  itself !  All  this  time, 
too,  the  Sikh  Durbar,  under  whose 
orders  they  were  nominally  acting, 
was  secretly  engaged  in  plotting 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Maha- 
ranee, and  the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  British  from  the  country. 

For  his  services  when  acting  for 
and  assisting  his  brother  at  Lahore, 
Mr  Lawrence  twice  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Gk>vemment  of  India ; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  1847,  his 
brother  was  forced  to  leave  for  Eu- 
rope on  a  longer  period  of  absence 
on  account  of  his  health,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  acting  ap- 
pointment would  be  given  to  him. 
But  Mr  Lawrence  had  previously 
expressed  in  more  than  one  letter 
to  Lord  Hardinge  his  indifference 
for  the  acting  appointment  of  Resi- 
dent of  Lahore.  That  nobleman, 
therefore,  nominated  Sir  Frederick 
Cnrrie,  a  member  of  his  Council, 
and  who  had  previously  been  Fo- 
reign Secretary,  to  the  post 

Almost  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  acting  Commissioner  was  the 
deputation  to  Mooltan  of  the  two 
officers  whose  murder  by  the  troops 
of  Moolr^  led  to  the  second  Sikh 
war.  It  is  probable  that  the  out- 
break at  Mooltan  would  never  have 
occurred,  or  that  it  would  have  been' 
promptly  suppressed,  had  Messrs 
Agnew  and  Anderson  marched 
thither  with  the  Durbar  troops,  and 
familiarised  themselves  with  the 
officers  and  men.  No  people  are 
more  impressionable  than  the  Asi- 
atics, over  none  is  a  moral  suprem- 
acy sooner  attainable  by  the  dis- 
play of  qualities  which  they  admire 


the  more  in  others  from  not  pos- 
sessing them  themselves.  It  is  al- 
most certain  that  had  Messrs  Ag- 
new and  Anderson  accompanied  the 
Sikh  soldiers,  most  of  whom,  by 
the  by,  were  hill-men,  to  Mooltan, 
they  would  have  acquired  over  them 
such  a  mastery  that  the  conspira- 
tors would  not  have  dared  to  attack- 
them,  or,  attacking,  would  have 
been  repulsed.  This,  at  least,  was 
the  opinion  expressed  at  the  time 
by  Mr  Lawrence,  who  considered, 
moreover,  one  of  the  envoys  as  not 
well  fitted  for  the  part  he  had  to 
play.  As  it  was,  the  two  officers 
proceeded  by  water,  the  men  by 
land.  They  met  a  few  miles  only 
from  Mooltan.  The  men  had  had 
no  time  to  become  acquainted  even 
with  the  persons  of  the  foreign 
envoys  when  the  attack  upon  the 
latter  took  place.  Under  the  try- 
ing circumstances  that  followed 
they  were  easily  suborned  from 
their  duty  towaids  those  of  whom 
they  knew  nothing.  The  result  is 
well  known.  Our  officers  were 
murdered ;  and  Moolreg,  with  the 
secret  encouragement  of  the  Sikh 
Durbar,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, and  thus  precipitated  the  in- 
surrection, which,  ever  since  the 
occupation  of  Lahore  by  the  British, 
had  been  fomented  and  encouraged 
by  many  of  the  nobility  of  the 
Punjaub  who  had  been  apparently 
most  friendly  to  our  rule. 

Mr  Lawrence  was  of  opinion  that 
the  immediate  march  of  a  few 
British  troops  on  Mooltan  would 
have  nipped  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  bud ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of 
this  view.  The  success  of  Lieuten- 
ant Herbert  Edwardes's  raw  levies 
against  the  troops  of  Moolny  in  the 
field  shows  how  much  might,  at  an 
early  period,  have  been  effected  by 
a  himdful  of  Europeans  and  a  few 
guns.  But  the  question  was  left  to 
be  decided,  not  by  common-sense, 
but  by  mUitary  red-tape.*  Bed- 
tape,  being  coinfortably  housed  in 
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the  Himalayas,  decided  that  it  was 
too  hot  to  move  troops  under  can- 
vas at  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
insurrection,  therefore,  was  allowed 
to  gather  head,  and  before  our 
troops  could  be  massed,  had  assum- 
ed a  most  formidable  strength. 

We  pass  over  the  military  events 
which  followed — the  checkered  for- 
tunes of  the  troops  who  besieged 
Mooltan,  the  doubtful  victory  of 
Chillianwalla,  the  crowning  mercy 
of  Ooojrat — ^and  proceed  to  dwell 
upon  the  ordeal  to  which  was  sub- 

C'ed  that  province,  which  had 
n  detached,  less  than  three  years 
before,  frqm  the  kingdom  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  which  during  that  per- 
iod had  been  subjected  to  British 
rule,  as  understood  and  administer- 
ed by  Mr  Lawrence. 

That  officer  had  not  returned 
many  days  to  his  district  before  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  murder 
of  the  two  British  officers  at  Mool- 
tan. The  force  at  Jnlluadhur  itself 
then  consisted  of  one  European  and 
four  natiiw  regiments,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  some  irregular  horse. 
There  were,  besides,  other  native 
corps  or  detachments  at  various 
points  of  the  province,  but  no  more 
Europeans.  There  were  also  two 
local  corps  of  military  police,  the 
1st  and  4th  Sikhs — one  composed 
of  pure  Sikhs,  the  other  of  hill- 
Rajpoots.  These  last  were  the 
only  troops  under  the  control  of 
the  Commissioner.  The  others  were 
under  the  sole  orders  of  Brigadier 
H.  M.  Wheeler,  an  officer  of  the 
Company's  army,  highly  considered 
for  his  energy  and  strength  of  will, 
and  who  in  after  years  obtained  a 
melancholy  celebrity  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  ill-fated  garrison  of 
Cawnpore  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny. 
But  Mr  Lawrence  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  trust  implicitly  to 
the  number  of  the  troops  in  his 


province,   however   capable    their 
commander. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the 
events  at  Mooltan  reached  him, 
and  he  noticed  that  those  events 
were  not  followed  up  by  prompt 
action,  or  indeed,  except  on  the 
part  of  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  by 
any  action  at  all,  he  felt  convinced 
that  work  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter would  be  cut  out  for  him. 
Jullundhur,  though  annexed  for 
three  years  to  the  British  territor- 
ies, was  still,  in  the  blood  and  feel- 
ing of  its  population,  a  Sikh  pro- 
vince. Although  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  had  recognised  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  reforms  introduced 
by  Mr  Lawrence,  there  were  still 
in  the  villages  many  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  looked  back  regret- 
fully to  the  times  when  they  were 
virtually  masters  of  the  country, 
and  could  lord  it  over  the  people. 
The  successful  revolt  of  Moolraj 
could  not  long  be  without  effect 
upon  these  mischief- making  ele- 
ments of  Sikh  society,  especially  if 
religious  fanaticism  were  to  bring  its 
strong  influence  to  bear  upon  their 
minds,  by  urging  them  to  strike  a 
blow  for  that  reformed  faith,  the 
adherence  to  which  had  made  the 
Sikhs  a  nation.  The  crisis  came 
fully  as  soon  as  Mr  Lawrence  had 
anticipated.  In  the  month  of  May, 
Bhaee  Maharaj  Singh,  a  gooroo  or 
priest,  a  well-known  man  in  the 
country,  began  to  collect  several 
hundred  followers  on  the  north  of 
the  Beas,  close  to  the  British  fron- 
tier. Mr  Lawrence,  in  concert 
with  the  Brigadier,  at  once  caused 
all  the  fords  by  which  he  could  cross 
Into  Jullundhur  to  be  carefully 
guarded.  At  the  same  time  troops 
were  sent  after  him  from  Lahore. 
The  Bhaee,  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
retreated  towards  Jung ;  but  before 
the  Lahore  troops  could  arrive,  he 


1848 : — **  The  reply  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  jost  been  received  by  ns.  His 
Excellency  is  stroncly  opposed  to  the  movement  of  British  troops  at  this  season 
upon  Mooltan ;  and  intimates  his  opinion  that  as  a  military  operation  it  is  highly 
inexpedient,  if  not  impracticable." 
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was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
Kardar  of  the  place,  Meeh  Sahib 
Dyal,  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
British,  and  totally  defeated.  His 
followers  who  escaped  slaughter  at 
once  dispersed. 

The  abortive  result  of  this  prem- 
ature moyement  enabled  Mr  Law- 
rence to  complete  his  measures  for 
securing  the  province  in  the  event 
of  a  further  outbreak.  The  delay 
in  the  operations  against  Mool- 
tan  favoured  the  machinations  of 
the  conspirators  and  disaffected  all 
over  the  country,  and  rendered  the 
position  of  Mr  Lawrence  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  In  the  month 
of  August,  one  Ram  Singh,  son  of 
a  Rijpoot  chieftain  named  Vizier 
Shama,  the  hereditary  Yizier  of 
Noorpore,  a  small  hill-state  which 
Rnnjeet  Singh  had  absorbed  many 
years  before,  assembled  a  body  of 
men  at  a  spot  commanding  the  en- 
trance into  the  Kangra  hills,  and 
attacked  and  killed  several  subor- 
dinates in  the  customs  department 
at  Hajeepore.  On  this  outrage  be- 
coming Imown,  Mr  C.  H.  Saunders, 
one  of  Mr  Lawrence's  assistants, 
in  pursuance  of  instructions  previ- 
ously given  him  by  his  chief,  made 
a  requisition  on  the  military  autho- 
rities for  some  troops,  and  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  insurgents.  Major 
Fisher,  who  commanded  these 
troops,  took  the  strong  fort  of  Shah- 
pore,  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  country. 
Reinforced,  however,  by  some  Pa- 
than  levies,  they  returned,  and,  tak- 
ing up  a  position  on  a  narrow  hill 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
the  town  of  Noorpore,  began  to 
collect  supplies  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  But  by  this  time  Mr 
Lawrence  had  arrived  at  Noorpore. 
He  at  once  urged  Brigadier  Wheeler 
to  attack  the  enemy's  position.  **  It 
will  be  a  great  object,"  he  wrote, 
"  to  attack  the  insurgents  as  soon 
as  possible."  At  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  their  escape,  he  wrote  to 
Major  Fisher,  recommending  him 
to  watch  the  outlets  by  which  they 
could  retire.    Had  the  troops  been 
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entirely  at  his  disposal,  he  would 
have  acted  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  convictions,  and  have 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  moment. 
But  he  had  with  him  only  a  few 
Sikhs  of  the  local  corps,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  Brigadier  had  express- 
ly forbidden  the  officer  command- 
ing at  Noorpore  to  detach  any 
troops  from  that  place. 

Six  days  elapsed  before  the  regular 
troops  could  be  assembled  at  Noor- 
pore. Meanwhile  Mr  Lawrence  and 
the  officers  who  gradually  joined 
him,  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of 
reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position, 
though  at  the  risk,  often  encounter- 
ed, of  being  fired  upon.  At  last  he 
could  wait  no  longer.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  the  position 
was  attacked  by  the  Sikh  local 
corps,  which  had  come  up  from 
Hooshiarpore  under  Major  Hodg- 
son, four  hundred  Rajpoots  sent  to 
our  aid  by  the  Rajahs  of  Mundee 
and  Chumba,  and  the  troops  of  the 
regular  army  under  Major  Fisher. 
The  result  was  nevev  doubtful. 
Ram  Singh  and  his  followers  were 
driven  with  some  loss  from  the 
heights ;  much  captured  property 
was  recovered,  and  some  British 
subjects,  whom  he  had  held  in  con- 
finement, were  released.  Some  few 
of  the  insurgents,  owing  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  jungle,  effected  their 
escape,  and  amongst  these,  unfor- 
tunately, was  the  rebel  leader  him- 
self. Mr  Lawrence  and  his  assist- 
ant, Mr  Barnes,  were  present  at  the 
attack  with  the  Rajpoots  referred 
to.  Indeed  the  operations  were 
carried  out  under  the  advice  of  the 
former. 

But  other  parties  from  outeide 
still  continued  to  threaten  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  Jullundhur  were  quiet 
and  loyal,  content  with  the  English 
rule.  Some  of  the  nobles  of  the 
province  had,  as  we  have  seen,  sent 
their  retainers  to  assist  us.  But 
the  defection  of  Shere  Singh  on 
the  13th  of  September,  followed 
as  it  was  by  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Mooltan  ;  the  rebellion  of 
2r 
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Chatter  Singh,  his  aUiance  with  the 
Amir  of  Cabul,  and  the  generally 
believed  idea  of  his  alliance  with 
the  Mahangah  of  Caahmerej  the 
pressing  letters  sent  by  these  men 
and  by  Moolr^'  to  the  Sikh  army 
and  the  Sikh  population,  nrsing 
them  to  rise  and  fight  for  &eir 
faith,  —  all  these  circamstances 
created  some  excitement  among 
the  people  generally,  and  gave  to 
every  discarded  placeman,  every 
discontented  official,  and  every 
fanatic,  an  ezcnse  for  conspiring 
against  the  British.  Notwith- 
standing the  ill  success  of  the 
attempts  of  Mahang  Singh  and  of 
Ram  Singh,  risings  continued  to 
take  place  in  the  Baree  Doab,  the 
tract  of  country  between  Jullun- 
dhur  and  Lahore.  These  were 
promptly  put  down  by  Brigadier 
Wheeler  and  the  Jullundhur  troops. 
But  in  the  follo^ring  month  Mr 
Lawrence  received  information  that 
the  fort  of  Pathankote,  not  far  from 
Noorpore,  in  British  territory,  had 
been  attacked  by  about  a  thou- 
sand insurgents,  collected  in  the 
Baree  Doab  and  in  the  territories 
of  Mahangah  Qoolab  Singh,  and 
having  with  them  six  guns.  Pa- 
thankote was  garrisoned  by  but 
fifty  Sikhs  and  a  few  police.  Mr 
Lawrence  at  once  hastened,  with 
all  the  men  he  could  raise,  by 
forced  marches  in  the  direction 
of  Noorpore.  But  he  had  only 
arrived  at  Mackerian  on  his  way 
thither,  when  he  learned  that  the 
enemy,  alarmed  at  demonstrations 
made  against  him,  had  retired  from 
Pathankote  and  retreated  to  Dee- 
nanuggur,  within  the  territories 
of  the  Sikh  Durbar.  But  Mr 
Lawrence  was  determined  to  make 
them  repent  their  audacity.  Re- 
questing Major  Simpson  with  six 
companies  of  the  regular  army,  and 
Major  Ferris  with  the  Kangra  hill 
local  corps,  to  take  up  such  a  posi- 


tion as  would  effectually  cut  off 
their  retreat,  he  marched  from 
Mackerian  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
November  with  300  Sikhs,*  100 
horse,  and  two  guns,  the  whole 
commanded  by  Major  Waller. 
Marching  all  night,  he  crossed  the 
Beas  and  entered  the  Punjaub  terri- 
tories, whither  the  insurgents  had 
retired.  He  came  upon  them  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  just  one  hour  too  late  to 
find  them  all  asleep  ;  but,  noticing 
the  smallness  of  Mr  Lawrence's 
party,  they  turned  out  to  fight.  A 
few  rounds  of  grape,  however,  dis- 
persed them.  Their  escape  would 
have  been  impossible  had  the 
Kangra  hill-corps  taken  up  the 
position  that  had  been  assigned  it 
This,  however,  it  failed  to  do,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  enemy  escaped  by 
the  ford  it  should  have  guarded. 
The  district  was,  nevertheless, 
cleared  of  them  for  the  time. 

Mr  Lawrence  hoped  that  by 
staying  for  a  few  days  at  Deena- 
nuggur  he  misht  at  once  arrest 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  pacify  the  district  But 
his  difficulties  seemed  to  increase 
every  day.  By  this  time,  in  fact, 
several  of  the  hill-chiefs,  seduced 
from  their  allegiance,  had  thrown 
off  the  mask  and  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  rebellion  j  whilst  from 
every  village,  from  every  comer 
of  the  Punjaub,  Jullundhur  alone 
excepted,  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Khaba  were  flocking  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Chutter  Singh.  Encouraged 
probably  by  the  attempt  made 
against  Pathankote,  and  believing 
that  their  success  would  rouse  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Jullundhur  Do&b  in 
their  favour,  the  Rajah  of  Muhl- 
more,  the  representative  of  the 
Katoch  Rajalus,  and  the  Rigah  of 
Jeswun,  lower  down  in  the  hills, 
rose  in  revolt,  raised  levies,  and 
seized  some  Indian  officials  in  the 


*  Mr  Lawrence,  in  his  accoant  of  these  events,  thus  reports, — "The  Sikh 
corps,  though  knowing  they  were  ^ing  against  Sikhs,  evinced  the  greatest  spirit 
and  alacrity.  '*  These  men  were  raised  from  the  villages  of  the  Jullundhur  Doab, 
and  expressed  the  sentiments  of  their  fellow-villagers. 
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BritiBh  servica  In  this  crisia  the 
action  of  Mr  Lawrence  was  prompt 
and  vigorous  as  ususJ.  He  at  once 
despatched  Mr  Barnes,  with  hsdf 
the  Kangra  hill-corps,  to  attack  the 
H^ah  of  Mohlmore,  ordering  the 
other  half  to  follow  the  next  day. 
Whilst  Mr  Barnes  should  be  thus 
employed,  he  proposed  to  march 
himself,  with  four  horse-artillery 
guns,  500  of  a  Bikh  local  corps, 
two  companies  of  the  71st  N.L, 
and  70  horse,  by  Hsgeepore,  on 
XTmb.  This  he  did ;  but  on  reach- 
ing Umb  he  heard  that  the  insur- 
rection was  gathering  head,  that 
the  Jeswun  Re^ah  had  been  joined 
by  the  Bedee  of  Oonah,  and  that 
the  roads  leading  through  the 
passes  beyond  Umb  had  been  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Notwithstanding 
this  disheartening  intelligence,  Mr 
Lawrence  never  for  a  moment  for- 
got that,  in  fighting  against  Asiat- 
ics, the  one  way  to  victory  is  to 
move  forward.  He  pushed,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  resolutely  on.  Well 
it  was  that  he  did  so.  On  reach- 
ing Dnngoh,  one  march  beyond 
Umb,  he  learned  that  the  Rajah  of 
Duttarpore,  anoUier  hiU  -  rajah, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  believed 
faithful,  had  also  joined  the  revolt, 
and  had  driven  our  policemen  from 
the  fort  of  Dungoh.  Instantly  Mr 
Lawrence  moved  against  that  fort 
This  boldness  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  enemy  evacuated  the  fort  and 
fled.  Pursued  by  our  men,  many 
were  taken,  amongst  them  the  son 
of  the  Rcgah  of  Duttarpore.  Mr 
Laiwrence,  always  averse  to  harsh 
measures,  and  anxious  only  to  stifle 
the  rebellion  in  the  bud,  made  use 
of  the  capture  of  the  son  to  procure 
the  surrender  of  the  father.  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  rebellion  was 
thus  lopped  off.  It  soon  became 
dear  to  him,  moreover,  that  the 
hill-people  had  taken  no  willing 
part  in  the  insurrection.  ''The 
heads  of  the  vilhges,"  he  reported, 
'*  joined  us  on  the  line  of  march, 
the  majority  declaring  that  they 
had  neither  joined  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, nor  allowed  their  people  to  do 


so;  others  saying  that  those  who 
had  joined  had  been  forced  into 
the  acf  Tlus  conviction  of  the 
friendly  feeling  of  the  people  only 
strengthened  him  in  his  determina- 
tion to  attack  the  real  rebel,  the 
Bcgah  of  Jeswun,  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  2d  December  the  fight 
took  place — our  men,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Punjaub  soldiers,  advanc- 
ing in  two  Hues,  one  against  the 
fort  of  Ehurote,  the  other  against 
the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  who 
occupied  a  hill  above  Umb.  Both 
attadics  succeeded :  the  fort  of . 
Khurote  surrendered  without  much 
resistance  j  whilst  the  enemy  on  the 
hill,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
gave  way  and  fled.  This  defeat  so 
intimidated  the  third  head  of  the 
rebellion,  the  Bedee  of  Oonah,  the 
Sikh  high  priest,  that  he  fled,  ac- 
companied by  only  sixty  followers. 
Mr  Lawrence  was  urgent  to  follow 
him,  but  could  not  overcome  the 
caution  of  the  military  authorities. 
On  the  same  day  Oonah  was  occu- 
pied, and  the  Rajah  of  Jeswun 
surrendered  himself  a  prisoner. 
Whiht  Mr  Lawrence  was  thus  suc- 
cessful in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Kangra  hills,  his  assistant,  Mr 
Barnes,  had  not  been  less  so  in  the 
northern  tracts.  With  a  wing  of 
the  Sikh  corps,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Oordon,  he  had  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Rajah  of  Muhl- 
more,  and  had  occupied  his  palace 
the  following  day.  On  the  4th 
December  tranquillity  reigned  in 
every  comer  of  the  Kangra  hills, 
and  in  the  Jullnndhur  Doab. 

It  is  never  very  difficult  in  India, 
with  strong  battalions  at  one's 
command,  to  put  down  a  rebellion 
in  a  native  province.  But  the  ques- 
tion assumes  an  aspect  altogether 
different  when  the  chief  d^  au- 
thority in  the  province,  with  only 
a  handful  of  native  troops  at  his 
disposal,  has  to  improvise  all  the 
measures  necessary  for  meeting 
risings  at  distant  and  even  oppo- 
site points;  when,  in  addition  to 
his  dvil  duties,  he  is  called  upon 
to  exercise  also  the  functions  of 
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general,  of  organiser,  of  cMef  com- 
missary ;  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
be  has  to  soothe  the  population,  to 
feel  the  pulses  of  the  chieftains,  to 
insure  by  his  own  confident  bear- 
ing the  loyalty  of  all  those  of  the 
subject  race  with  whom  he  may  be 
brought  in  contact;  when,  too, 
unable  to  act  over  the  entire  pro- 
vince with  the  handful  of  regulars 
at  his  disposal,  he  has  to  depend,  to 
combat  Sikhs,  upon  Sikhs  raised  in 
his  own  territory  and  under  his 
own  auspices.  This  is  no  easy 
task ;  this  is  a  work  that  tests  the 
stuff  of  which  a  man  is  made ;  that 
is  a  programme  to  which  neither 
the  mere  bookworm  nor  the  epau- 
letted  booby  would  ever  be  equal ;  it 
is  a  labour  requiring  not  only  nerve 
but  brains,  not  only  courage  but 
prescience,  not  only  confidence  in 
one's  self,  but  the  ability  to  inspire 
confidence  in  all  around  one.  It 
needs  energy  of  mind,  quickness 
and  readinees  of  thought,  activity 
of  body,  power  to  endure  fatigue, 
capacity  to  grasp  in  a  moment  the 
main  points  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
to  press  on  steadily  to  the  end  to 
be  achieved  without  being  led  away 
by  subordinate  details,  however 
ui^ent  they  may  be  deemed  by 
others.  It  was  a  task  requiring  the 
exercise  of  all  these  qualities  that 
devolved  upon  Mr  Lawrence  in  the 
second  half  of  that  month  of  Novem- 
ber 1848.  His  position,  then,  was 
of  the  most  critical  importance. 
Mooltan  was  holding  out  against 
the  British;  the  veterans  of  the 
Sikh  army  rallied  to  the  standard 
of  the  two  Rigahs,  Chutter  Singh 
and  Shere  Singh,  had  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Chenab,  and  were 
threatening  Lahore;  the  Afghan 
cavalry,  making  common  cause  with 
the  Sikhs,  had  occupied  Peshawur, 
and  was  advancing  upon  Attock ; 
nearly  every  Sikh  chieftain  of  note 
or  ability  in  the  service  of  the  Ma- 
harajah Dhuleep  Singh  had  given 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents ;  from  his  eyrie  in  Jum- 
moo,  Maharajah  Goolab  Singh,  the 
most  astute  amongst  the  followers 


of  Qoomd,  was  eagerly  watching 
the  course  of  events,  ready,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  to  take  part  against 
us,  should  fortune  frown  on  our 
arms.  This  was  the  position  of 
events.  The  scale  was  evenly  bsd- 
anced.  All  the  troops  we  could 
bring  into  the  field  were  fully  occu- 
pied in  other  portions  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  Even  the  bulk  of  the  bri- 
gade intended  to  guard  Jullundhur 
had  been  moved  under  its  general 
from  that  province  into  the  Baree 
Doab.  What  if,  under  such  dr- 
cumstances,  Jullundhur  itself  had 
risen  1  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate 
the  consequences  of  a  successful 
insurrection  in  that  province.  The 
necessity  to  reconquer  it  would 
have  been  the  least  of  the  evils  to 
which  such  an  event  would  have 

S*ven  birth.  The  rise  of  Jnllun- 
lur  would  have  crippled  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  operating  against 
Chutter  Singh,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  decided  Goolab 
Singh  to  take  part  with  our  enemies. 
Our  communications  with  the  cis- 
Sutiej  territories  would  have  been 
risked,  our  native  allies  in  those 
parts  would  have  been  sorely 
tempted,  Lahore  itself  would  have 
been  in  danger.  From*  such  con- 
sequences the  British  Government 
was  saved,  not  by  its  resources  in 
men  and  material,  not  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  troops,  nor  by  the  suc- 
cessful strategy  of  its  commanders 
in  the  field,  but  by  the  energy, 
courage,  forethought,  and  activity 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  pro- 
vince, Mr  John  Lawrence. 

**  The  SikhB,''  wrote  that  gentieman, 
in  his  own  simple  and  modest  style, 
when  reporting  to  the  Resident  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  ''attacked 
Pathankote  on  the  19th.  On  the  24th 
the  Jeswun  Rajah  and  the  Bedee  rose 
in  the  lower  ranee  of  the  hills.  About 
the  same  time  tiie  Muhlmooree  ^i>^ 
in  the  upper  range,  also  rebelled.  The 
General  was  absent  from  the  territory, 
and  1  and  my  assistant  were  neoessaruy 
obliged  to  act  on  our  own  responsibility 
to  a  considerable  extent.  'By  the  3d  of 
the  ensuing  month,  or  within  thirteen 
days^  peace .  and  order  have  been  re- 
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stored  througliont  the  territory  by  the 
capture  or  dispersion  of  the  inauiigeiits. 
This  result  has  been  effected  with  little 
loss  of  life,  and  hardly  any  expense 
to  Government  Had  we  not  thus 
promptly  acted,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  rebellion  would  have  assumed  a 
formidable  aspect,  and  have  cost  blood 
and  treasure  to  suppress.  Many  who 
had  every  intention  of  joining  against 
us  were  paralysed  by  our  movements, 
and  the  good  intentions  of  the  well- 
disposed  were  confirmed." 

Yes,  indeed !  Had  he  not  thus 
promptly  acted,  the  history  of  the 
second  Fanjaub  war  might  have 
told  a  different  tale.  Tet  snch  is 
the  peculiarity  of  our  national  tem- 
perament, so  little  do  we  regard  an 
issue  not  recommended  to  our  no- 
tice by  blood-shedding  and  slaugh- 
ter, that  whilst  the  unskilful  move- 
ments of  one  military  commander 
in  this  war  have  been  chronicled 
with  a  minuteness  that  leaves  no- 
thing to  desire,  the  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  Mr  Lawrence  in 
Jullundhur,  conceived  and  carried 
out  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
truest  military  principles,  because 
accomplished  "with  little  loss  of 
life,  and  hardly  any  expense  to  Go- 
vernment,'' has  been  scarcely  no- 
ticed. Not  the  less  remarkable, 
however,  was  the  skill  that  caused 
the  loss  of  life  to  be  so  small — ^not 
less  worthy  of  being  recorded  the 
results  of  that  exercise  of  splendid 
energy,  aided  by  the  soundest  judg- 
ment! 

Thenceforth,  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, tranquillity  reigned  in  the 
trans-Sutlej  territories  of  the  Brit- 
ish. The  presence  of  the  one  man 
who  had  struck  down  rebellion  on 
its  first  appearance,  sufficed  to  pre- 
serve order  and  loyalty  in  the  most 
recent  acquisition  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Assured  by  this  tran- 
quillity on  their  flank,  and  by  it 
of  freedom  from  hostile  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Cashmere,  our  military  leaders 
were  enabled,  after  a  desperate 
contest,  to  pursue  their  plans  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion. 

The  Punjaub,  placed  by  the  vic- 


tory of  Ooojrat  at  the  feet  of  ^Lord 
Dalhousie,  was  by  him  annexed — 
rightly  and  wisely  annexed.  He 
had  really  no  alternative.  It  was 
impossible  to  restore  the  country 
to  the  minor  Maharajah.  The  plan 
of  ruling  through  the  Sirdars  had 
resulted  in  a  rebellion  which  tested 
all  the  resources  of  the  Anglo-In- 
dian empire.  It  was  clear  that,  so 
long  as  the  shadow  of  power  should 
be  left  to  the  Khalsa,  its  members 
would  intrigue  to  recover  the  sub- 
stance. Upon  us  would  have  de- 
volved the  necessity  of  maintaining 
bloated  armaments,  more  expensive 
than  the  military  occupation  of  the 
country,  far  more  likely  to  lead  to 
bloodshed.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  example  of  the  Jul- 
lundhur  Doab  to  show  that  it  was 
possible  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
our  sway,  and  that  the  possession 
of  an  administration  founded  upon 
the  purest  principles  of  justice,  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  sword  and 
the  exactions  of  native  middlemen, 
would  come  soon  to  be  esteemed 
by  the  people  as  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  the  government  of 
their  feudal  lords.  Those  lords 
had  appealed  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword.  It  had  condemned 
them  ;  justice  and  humanity  made 
it  imperative  that  thenceforth  the 
conquered  country  should  be  ad- 
ministered no  longer  in  the  inter- 
eat  of  the  few,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  fiat  then  went  forth,  and 
with  it  the  announcement  of  the 
system  on  which  the  new  province 
should  be  governed.  There  was  to 
be  a  Board  of  Administration  com- 
posed of  three  members. 

A  Board  no  doubt  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
cumbrous  and  awkward  machine. 
The  unity  and  decisive  action  which 
emanates  from  the  mind  of  a  single 
individual  of  great  ability  will  cer- 
tainly produce  greater  results  in  an 
equal  time.  But  the  difficulty  in 
Lord  Dalhousie*s  mind  was  to  find 
such  a  man,  due  regard  being  had 
also  to  the  claims  and  interests  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  borne  the 
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moflt  prominent  part  in  onr  rela- 
tions with  the  province.  By  ad- 
miniBtering  the  country  by  means 
of  a  Board,  Lord  Dalhoosie  conceiv- 
ed that  he  would  unite  the  political 
and  military  ability  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  with  the  administratiye 
knowledge  of  detail  and  experience 
which  two  able  ciyilians  would  sup- 
ply. It  was  with  tlus  view  he  ap- 
pointed Sir  H.  Lawronce  President 
of  the  Board,  and  Mr  C.  Mansel 
and  Mr  J.  Lawronce  members.  The 
President  had  special  chaige  of  the 
political  duties,  Mr  Mansel  of  the 
police  and  judicial,  and  Mr  John 
Lawronce  of  the  rovenne  and  fin- 
ance. On  all  important  matters, 
however,  the  President  and  mem- 
bers were  wont  to  meet  and  con- 
sult— ^the  migority,  in  the  case  of  a 
difference  of  opinion,  carrying  the 
day.  Mr  Lawrence  had  not  asked 
for  a  seat  at  this  Board — ^indeed  he 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  old  post  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  trans-SutlcQ  terri- 
tory ;  but  he  was  informed  that  his 
services  were  required  for  the  Pun- 
jaub,  and,  with  ^e  devotion  to  duty 
that  characterised  him,  he  submit- 
ted. 

The  account  of  Mr  Lawronce's 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration, and  of  his  subsequent 
career  as  Chief  Commissioner,  to  be 
at  all  satisfactory,  would  require  an 
article  to  itself.  We  must  content 
ourselves  here,  unwillingly,  with 
touching  only  on  the  details  of  lead- 
ing interest  As  member  of  the 
Board  constituted  in  1849,  he  re- 
peated on  a  larger  scale  the  admin- 
istrative reforms  which  he  had  pre- 
viously accomplished  in  Jullun- 
dhur.  Prior  to  the  rebellion,  the 
Council  of  Regency,  established 
after  the  first  Sutlej  campaign,  had 
been  content  to  patch  up  the  sys- 
tem, never  very  good,  and  then 
greatly  deteriorated  from  its  origi- 
nal plan,  of  Ruiyeet  Singh,  to  effect 
improvements  in  the  details  of  that 
system,  without  violently  disturb- 
ing its  general  framework.  But 
the  oppressive  system  which  had, 


perforce,  been  tolerated  by  Sir  H. 
Lawrence,  when  he  was  no  more 
than  adviser  to  the  old  Council  of 
Regency,  however  it  might  be 
patched  and  amended,  could  not 
possibly  be  adopted  as  their  own 
by  the  British  authorities,  burdened 
with  all  the  responsibili^  of  a  rul- 
ing power.  The  work  of  the  Board, 
then,  was  to  destroy  at  once  all 
that  was  iniquitous  in  the  old  sys- 
tem, replacing  it  simultaneously 
by  a  scheme  of  legislation  which 
onr  experience  at  JuUundhur  had 
proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

The  Board  commenced  their  pro- 
ceedings by  dividing  the  newly- 
acquired  territories  into  circles,  at 
first  four  in  number,  but  afterwa^ 
increased  to  five,  each  under  a  com- 
missioner and  the  usual  staff  of 
subordinate  officers.  They  then 
set  about  the  various  measures 
demanding  immediate  attention. 
These  were,  the  protection  of  eight 
hundred  miles  of  frontier  within  a 
few  miles  of  hardy  and  fanatical 
tribes,  who,  in  one  sense  of  the 
expression,  *' neither  feared  Grod  nor 
regarded  man;"  the  maintenance 
of  internal  peace ;  the  reoiganis»- 
tion  of  the  administrative  system ; 
the  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation 
and  of  excise ;  the  raising  of  a  police 
foroe;  the  establishment  of  civil 
discipline ;  the  repression  of  violent 
crime ;  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
the  fostering  of  agriculture,  the 
development  of  the  national  re- 
sources ;  and  last,  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  entirely 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  new 
system,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it 
might  be  accepted  by  the  people, — 
the  foundation  of  a  national  life, 
different  to  the  life  of  the  past,  all 
over  the  country. 

Such  was  the  programme  of  the 
Board.  Nobly  and  energetically 
did  they  carry  it  out  The  details 
we  have  no  space  to  describe ;  but 
inasmuch  as  they  interest  alike  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  and  the  states- 
men of  Lddia,  we  trust  they  may 
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yet,  before  long,  find  their  way  into 
print  It  must  snfiice  here  to  state, 
that  out  of  the  Sikhs  themselves 
a  frontier  force  was  formed,  which 
is  justly  considered  the  Uiie  of  the 
native  army  of  India;  which  has 
distinguished  itself  in  a  hundred 
fights  on  the  frontier;  which  was 
faithful  amongst  the  faithless,  and 
the  soldiers  of  which  emulated 
their  European  comrades,  in  the 
terrible  days  of  1857;  which  has 
borne  the  British  flag  triumphantly 
in  China  and  in  Abyssinia ;  which 
as  an  auxiliary  force  it  is  impossible 
to  surpass.  Internal  peace  was 
maintained  by  enforcing  a  general 
disarmament,  by  raising  an  effec- 
tive police  from  among  the  people 
themselves,  but  mainly  by  bring- 
ing justice  to  the  doors  of  the 
people,  by  giving  them,  in  exchange 
for  their  old  feudal  system,  terribly 
oppressive  to  the  poor,  a  system 
wMch  made  all  men  equal  before 
the  law.  The  incidence  of  taxation 
was  made  lighter,  whilst  it  was 
scarcely  less  productive.  The  lands 
of  the  various  districts  were  sur- 
veyed, and  assessed  on  an  equitable 
system.  Trade  was  made  free,  and 
the  incidence  of  the  excise  greatly 
lessened.  Jails  were  built  A 
simple  code  of  justice  was  intro- 
duced. Roads  were  made,  and 
great  works  begun  upon  canals.  So 
great,  so  various,  and  so  sensible  to 
the  people  were  the  reforms  effected, 
that  when,  on  the  4th  February 
1853,  the  Board  was  dissolved,  its 
members  made  over  to  their  suc- 
cessor a  people,  the  great  mass  of 
whom  had  in  very  deed  changed 
their  "swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks ;"  who,  from  having  been  the 
most  martial,  the  most  independent, 
and  the  most  turbulent  of  all  the 
nations  south  of  the  great  ranges  to 
the  north,  dictating  &e  law  even  to 
their  own  sovereigns,  had  become 
the  most  peaceable,  the  most  pli- 
able, the  most  contented ! 

Why  was  the  Board  dissolved? 
Why,  in  the  arrangements  that 
followed,  was  Mr  Lawrence  pre- 


ferred to  his  brother  ?  Both  these 
questions  have  given  rise  to  much 
misrepresentation.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  whilst  Sir  Henry 
wished  to  maintain  the  influence 
of  the  aristocracy,  Mr  Lawrence 
laboured  to  raise  tiie  yeomen  and 
peasantry  at  the  expense  of  the 
nobles.  But  this  by  no  means 
represents  the  exact  state  of  the 
case.  The  great  difference  between 
the  two  brothers  was  caused  by  the 
opposite  views  held  by  each  as  to 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  great 
fief-holders,  and  generally  with  the 
lands  which  paid  no  revenue  to  the 
State  under  the  Sikh  government 
In  his  sketch  of  the  career  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  Mr  Kaye  has 
produced  a  letter,  written  by  Sir 
Henry,  in  which  he  afi&rmed  that 
there  existed  between  himself  and 
his  brother  a  difference  on  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Puzgaub,  and  on  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  native  princes.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  his 
views,  Mr  Lawrence  was  never  con- 
sulted regarding  that  annexation 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  nor  did  he 
ever  express  an  opinion  regarding 
it,  partly  out  of  deference  to  his 
brother^s  views,  partly  because  he 
really  did  doubt  the  justice  of  the 
act ;  but  when  questioned  as  to  its 
feasibility,  Mr  Lawrence  said  that 
with  resolution  and  prompt  action 
it  was  feasible, — and  on  this  Lord 
Dalhousie  decided  to  annex. 

But  the  main  question  between 
the  two  brothers  was  the  other.  Sir 
Henry  regarded  the  balancing  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
province  as  altogether  a  secondary 
consideration ;  the  support  of  the 
great  fief-holders,  in  their  untaxed 
condition,  and  even  the  increase  of 
their  possessions  by  lands  free  from 
taxation,  being  the  first — ^both  be- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  Sikh  rule.  But  Mr  Lawrence 
argued  that  the  resources  available 
from  taxation  would  not  allow  us 
to  maintain  a  native  system  of  gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  expen- 
sive English  system  which  we  had 
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introduced.  Whilst  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence desired  to  maintain  the  chiefs 
and  native  gentry  to  a  much  greater 
degree  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
fiefs  and  grants  which  they  held  for 
service  of  every  kind,  some  of  it 
real,  some  nominal,  some  religious, 
and  some  charitable,  Mr  Lawrence 
argued  that,  as  it  had  devolved  upon 
us  to  reduce  the  land-revenue,  to 
abolish  transit,  import,  and  export 
duties,  as  well  as  cesses  and  the 
like,  we  were  forced,  to  meet  the 
loss  of  revenue  thus  caused,  to  cur- 
tail the  claims  and  privileges  of  the 
upper  classes.  The  services  upon 
which  those  claims  and  privileges 
were  founded,  and  which,  under  the 
Sikh  rule,  the  chiefs  were  bound  to 
render,  were,  under  the  English  ad- 
ministration, no  longer  required, 
and  establishments  for  that  purpose 
were  no  longer  necessary.  Those 
chiefs  could  afford,  therefore,  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  revenue ;  or, 
should  they  object  to  that,  to  relin- 
quish lands  granted  for  service  no 
longer  necessary  or  called  for.  Un- 
der Rui^eet  Singh,  as  in  most  native 
states,  he  argued,  grants  of  this  na- 
ture were  not  hereditary,  nor  even 
held  during  life,  but  were  subject 
to  the  sovereign's  pleasure,  and 
were  constantly  undergoing  change. 
Many  instances  might  be  adduced 
in  which  grants  were  resumed  by 
Runjeet  Singh  himself  as  suddenly 
as  they  were  bestowed.  The  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  continuing  them 
subject  to  no  taxation,  decided  the 
question  in  Mr  Lawrence's  mind. 
How  is  it  possible,  he  asked,  for  us 
to  maintain  the  large  staff  of  civil 
and  military  officers  considered  ne- 
cessary for  the  service  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  in  addition  to  the  charges  on 
account  of  public  works,  and  to  p&y 
for  them  from  the  revenues  of  the 
province,  if  those  best  able  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  are  exempted  on 
sentimental  grounds  unknown  to 
their  native  rulers  1 

It  was  this  difference  of  opinion 
which  split  up  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration. Disagreeing  on  a  point 
so  vital,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
two  brothers  should  continue,  with 


advantage  to  the  country,  members 
of  the  same  administration.  The 
time,  too,  had  arrived  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Qovemor-Qeneral, 
the  machinery  of  a  Board  should 
make  way  for  the  rule  of  a  single 
mind.  At  this  crisis  both  the  bro- 
thers, feeling  the  incompatibility  of 
their  working  together,  almost  si- 
multaneously tendered  their  resig- 
nations. The  actual  facts  detailed 
were  as  follow : — Sir  Henry  suggest- 
ed  to  his  brother  that  he  should  ask 
for  the  Residency  of  Hydrabad,  then 
vacant,  as  their  remaining  together 
in  the  Board  would  be  attended 
with  unpleasantness  to  both.  Mr 
Lawrence  expressed  his  willingness 
to  go  there  if  he  were  sent,  and 
wrote  in  this  sense  to  the  private 
secretary  of  the  Oovemor-Qeneral. 
Sir  Henry  wrote  also  to  Lord  Dal- 
housie  expressing  his  opinion  that 
it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
State  if  the  Board  were  dissolved, 
and  a  single  Chief  Commissioner 
appointed  in  its  place.  Lord  Dal- 
housie  accepted  the  principle  by 
nominating  Mr  Lawrence  as  Chief 
Commissioner.  Sir  Henry  was 
appointed  agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Rajpootana.  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  whose  sympathies  in  this 
conflict  of  opinion  had  always  been 
with  the  younger  brother,  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Henry ;  and 
in  February  1853  Mr  John  Law- 
rence was  gazetted  Chief  Conunis- 
sioner  of  the  Punjaub. 

A  writer,  one  of  those  earnest 
men  who  made  their  own  way 
in  India,  and  whose  career  since 
1846  was  passed  in  the  Punjaub, 
and  who  throughout  was  one  of  the 
most  trusted  officers  of  the  two 
brothers — ^we  allude  to  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes — ^has  thus  tersely  and  vi- 
vidly described  the  results  of  the 
five  years'  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub 
by  Mr  Lawrence : — 

"  Thia  poet  of  Chief  Commiflaioner," 
he  wrote,  *' lasted  more  than  five  years. 
Four  of  them  were  spent  in  perfecting 
the  oiganisation  of  the  civu  govern- 
ment, and  in  improving  the  military 
and  political  relations  of  the  frontier. 
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They  were  yean  of  Herculean  labour, 
not  only  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  but 
to  eveiy  man  under  him,  high  or  low. 
Alone  in  responsibility,  idone  in  power, 
John  Lawrence  bent  the  full  force  of 
his  character  and  energies  to  the  elabo- 
ration of  a  complete  machine.  Sure 
never  coachman  sat  firmer  on  the  box, 
or  held  reins  tighter,  drove  straigrhter, 
or  lashed  his  t^tm  more  unflinchmgly 
to  speed,  in  this  weary  world  of  man- 
driving  and  evil  roads!  Alas  for  the 
toil  and  the  sweat !  Alas  for  the  kick- 
ing, and  jibbing,  and  panting,  and  mud- 
flying  everywhere  1  Alas  for  the  cease- 
less cracking  of  whips!  Alas  for  the 
friction  of  hearts  !  But  we  need  only 
pity  the  rulers — the  whites.  Well  was 
it  for  '  the  darkies ' — the  people.  We 
doubt  if  India  has  ever  seen  a  province 
with  a  civil  government  so  steong,  so 
simple,  so  wise,  so  moderate,  so  pure, 
so  good  to  live  under,  as  that  of  the 
Punjaub.  Honour,  all  honour  to  coach- 
man John;  and  honour,  too,  to  the 
team  who  pulled  the  coach.'* 

What  he  did  in  those  first  four 
years  may  thus  be  briefly  summar- 
ised. Having  at  his  disposal  the 
frontier  force  already  alluded  to, 
he  succeeded,  after  many  struggles 
on  their  part,  in  conciliating  those 
frontier  tribes  who  had  always  been 
regarded  as  untamed  and  untam- 
able. Since  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub  they  had  continued  the 
raids  which  under  the  Sikh  rule 
had  been  habitual  to  them.  But 
they  met  with  such  a  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  frontier  force, 
that  many  of  them  renounced  their 
vocation  of  plundering,  and  took 
to  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  was 
impossible  to  secure  to  those  eight 
hundred  miles  of  frontier  perfect 
immunity  from  attack,  nor  did  the 
conviction  of  our  superiority  dawn 
all  at  once  upon  races  whose  ances- 
tors from  time  immemorial  had 
lived  by  the  plunder  of  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  pkons.  But  by  degrees 
they  became  convinced.  Some  took 
to  agriculture;  others  entered  our 
military  service,  in  which  they 
showed  themselves  unsurpassed  as 
soldiers ;  others,  again,  entered  into 
agreements  with  our  political  ofift- 
cers.  The  work  took  time,  but 
even  in  1657,  when  we  were  beset 
by  troubles,  we  found  those  border- 


warriors  a  source  of  strength  rather 
than  of  weakness;  for  from  the 
fastnesses  of  their  hills  came  many 
of  those  gallant  soldiers  by  whose 
aid  the  sepoy  rebellion  was  put 
down. 

Nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in  his 
external  policy.  By  the  weight  of 
his  influence  he  prevented  a  fratri- 
cidal contest,  just  then  about  to 
break  out,  for  the  government  of 
Bahawulpore,  a  Mohammedan  state 
bordering  upon  Mooltan,  and  sit- 
uate between  the  Great  Desert  and 
the  Indus.  A  disturbance  in  Cash- 
mere, caused  by  an  attack  made 
by  Goolab  Singh  upon  his  nephew, 
was  not  allowed  to  make  itseu  felt 
beyond  the  territory  governed  by 
the  former.  His  alliance  as  the 
vepresentative  of  the  British  nation 
was  solicited  by  envoys  from  more 
distant  countries.  In  the  autumn 
of  1854,  an  envoy  from  the  Khan 
of  Khokan  arrived  to  beg  his  aid 
against  the  Russians,  who  had  then 
lately  occupied  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  river  Jaxartes  or  Seer.  Mr 
Lawrence,  whilst  treating  the  envoy 
with  great  consideration,  gave  him, 
with  the  consent  of  Lord  Dal- 
honsie,  an  answer  similar  to  that 
which,  many  years  later,  he  gave, 
as  Viceroy,  to  the  envoy  from 
Bokhara.  This  answer  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  British  Government  to  in- 
terfere actively  in  the  affairs  of 
other  states.  But  he  received  a 
more  important  embassy  from  the 
great  Amir  of  Cabul,  Dost  Ma- 
homed. The  rupture  of  relations 
between  our  Government  and  that 
potentate,  which  had  been  a  natural 
result  of  the  part  taken  by  him 
against  us  in  the  second  Sikh  war, 
had  been  healed,  mainly  by  the 
able  measures  taken  to  that  end 
by  Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes,  then 
Commissioner  of  Feshawur.  In 
consequence  of  this  restoration  of 
amicable  intercourse,  the  favourite 
son  and  intended  successor  of  the 
Amir,  Sirdar  Hyder  Khan,  came, 
in  the  beginning  of  1855,  to  Fesha- 
wur, to  meet  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner.  A  treaty  was  the  result  of 
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the  interview  that  followed.  Ito 
actual  contents  were  unimportant, 
inasmuch  as  they  merely  bound  the 
contracting  parties  to  respect  one 
another's  possessions,  and  not  to 
interfere  in  them — ^t^e  Amir  also 
engaging  to  be  the  friend  of  our 
friends  and  the  enemy  of  our 
enemies.  They  assume,  however, 
another  character,  if  we  regard 
*  them  as  expressing  the  one  strong 
ineradicable  determination  of  the 
Affghan  mind  to  contract  no  en- 
gagement which  might  bring  our 
troops,  under  any  pretext,  into 
their  country.  The  Amir  was  ready 
enough  to  profess  himself  the  friend 
of  our  friends  and  the  enemy  of 
our  enemies,  so  long  as  we  did  not 
insist  upon  assuming  a  similar 
position  with  regard  to  himself — so 
long,  in  fact,  as  we  did  not  insert 
any  clause  wiiich  might  give  us  the 
shadow  of  a  right  to  interfere  in 
his  country.  Those  who  argue  so 
flippantly  in  the  present  day  as  to 
the  expediency  of  our  sending  offi- 
cers to  train  the  ASghan  troops  for 
their  imaginary  contest  with  Russia, 
would  do  well  to  recollect  that  the 
Affghans  themselves  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  such  a  measure ; 
that  the  very  proposition  would 
create  suspicions  so  great  as  to 
throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians ;  that  the  one  condition 
of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
them  is  absolute  abstention  from 
all  interference  in  their  affairs.  Of 
this  Mr  Lawrence  had  afterwards 
the  fullest  proof  in  the  beginning 
of  1867,  when  he  met  the  Amir 
himself  at  Peshawur,  and,  under 
instructions  from  the  Qovemor- 
General,  proposed  to  send  a  British 
officer  to  Cabul  as  resident  Dost 
Mahomed  then  informed  the  Chief 
Commissioner  that  he  would  never 
agree  to  such  a  proposal ;  that  his 
consent  to  it  would  cost  him  the 
support  of  all  his  nobility,  and 
very  likely  his  position  in  Aff- 
ghuiistan! 

By  intrusting  to  the  native  offi- 
cials in  the  interior  of  the  districts 
a  considerable  extent  of  author- 
ity in  police  and  judicial  matters. 


by  Tendering  generally  justice  as 
prompt  and  effective  as  was  practi- 
cable, and  by  a  vigorous  and  care- 
ful system  of  supervision,  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  were 
created.  The  people  flocked  to  the 
courts,  and  exhibited  a  deep  respect 
for  the  officers  who  were  placed 
over  them.  The  decrease  in  hein- 
ous crime  was  very  remarkable,  and 
the  country  became  generally  peace- 
ful and  secure.  In  1856  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  of  an  educational 
system,  which  has  since  borne  good 
fruit  The  polios,  too,  was  placed 
on  a  more  efficient  footing.  In 
the  Public  Works  department,  pre- 
sided over,  under  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, by  the  illustrious  En- 
gineer whose  triumphant  expedi- 
tion to  Magdala  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  Europe,  the  great 
lines  of  communication,  commenced 
under  the  Board,  were  brought  to 
completion;  branch  lines  were 
likewise  opened  out  in  several  di- 
rections. A  railway  scheme,  con- 
necting Lahore  with  Mooltan  and 
Delhi,  was  devised,  and  has  since 
been  carried  out  The  new  Baree 
Doab  Canal  was  nearly  completed, 
whilst  others  were  improved,  en- 
larged, and  regulated  as  a  source  of 
income.  The  electric  telegraph  was 
laid  down  over  all  the  great  lines 
of  the  country;  rural  posts,  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters,  were  every- 
where established;  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  were  Uiilt,  the  con- 
servancy and  drainage  of  great 
towns  undertaken,  arrangements  for 
forest  conservancy  entered  into;  all 
this  in  addition  to  the  public  build- 
ings required  for  civil  and  military 
purposes.  Of  all  these,  the  public 
buildings  alone  did  not  come  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr  Lawrence. 
Ab  regards  all  the  others,  though 
the  plans  may  have  been  drawn  up 
by  subordinates,  hia  was  the  decid- 
ing >Eat— his  the  keen  glance  that 
scrutinised  the  bearings  of  every 
proposal  —  his  the  resolute  will 
which,  when  a  plan  had  once  been 
decided  upon,  insisted  on  its  being 
carried  out  promptly  and  efficientiy, 
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without  deviation  from  the  course 
laid  down — his,  above  all,  the  in- 
spiring presence,  dreaded  by  those 
only  who  felt  that  time  and  oppor- 
tunity had  been  neglected,  and  that 
the  consequences  of  that  neglect 
they  would  have  to  bear. 

To  the  financial  system,  con- 
ducted, under  Mr  Lawrence,  first 
by  Mr  Edmonstone,  end  afterwards 
by  Mr  Macleod,  it  is  necessary  to 
devote  a  few  words.  Since  the  an- 
nexation, ;C234,000  had  been  taken 
off  direct  taxation;  custom  duties, 
except  those  on  certain  drugs  pass- 
ing the  Kangra  frontier,  had  been 
entirely  abolished;  exdse  duties 
had  been  restricted  to  three  articles, 
spirits,  salt,  and  drugs;  effective 
measures  had  been  taken  to  restore 
the  salt -revenue,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  middlemen,  whilst  render- 
ing its  incidence  on  the  people 
lighter  and  equable.*  The  other 
sources  of  revenue  were  stamps, 
post-office,  canal-water  rent,  tribute, 
and  miscellaneous.  In  1857  the 
revenue,  the  incidence  of  which  on 
the  people  had  been  greatly  light- 
ened, had  so  increased  in  elasticity 
in  consequenceof  the  greater  wealth 
and  security  of  the  population,  that 
its  returns  were  but  little  less  than 
at  the  period  of  annexation ;  whilst, 
without  countiug  the  regular  troops 
and  the  cost  of  military  buildiugs, 
the  surplus  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture was  £37,974 — a  result  the  more 
satisfactory,  when  it  is  recollected 
that,  in  the  course  of  that  year, 
;C539,995  was  spent  on  military 
works,  and  in  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure. 

With  the  notice  of  this  satisfac- 
tory result  we  must  conclude  the 
account  of  the  peaceful  period  of 
Mr  Lawrence's  administration  of 
the  Punjaub ;  its  success  had  been 
most  marked.  With  the  most  dif- 
ficult frontier  in  Asia  to  protect 
and  manage,  he  had  maintained 
peace,  had  suppressed  evei^  hostile 
movement  of  the  border-tribes,  and 
had  gradually  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  wild  marauders  that 


their  own  interests  required  them 
to  live  at  peace  with  the  British. 
Within  the  borders  tranquillity  had* 
been  maintained  to  an  extent  be- 
fore unknown.  Mr  Lawrence  had, 
at  the  same  time,  extirpated  high- 
way robbery,  suppressed  Thuggee, 
and  rooted  out  infanticide ;  he  had 
built  jails,  to  reform  as  well  as  to 
punish ;  he  had  freed  trade,  made 
roads,  improved  and  dug  out  canals; 
he  had  brought  justice  to  the  door 
of  the  poor  man,  and  happiness  to 
his  hearth ;  he  had  founded  insti- 
tutions, making  free  provision  in 
case  01  sickness  for  all  who  re- 
quired it  In  a  word,  strong  in 
his  force  of  will,  in  his  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  he  had  thrown 
all  his  energies  into  his  duty,  in- 
spired others  by  his  example,  and 
thus  so  governed  the  new  pro- 
vince that,  when  the  crisis  did 
come,  the  latest  opponents  of  our 
power  proved  the  supports  upon 
which  we  could  most  firmly  lean 
for  safety. 

These  great  merits  were  not  un- 
recognised at  the  time.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1866,  the  €k>vemor-Oeneral 
under  whom  he  had  so  long  served 
bade  a  final  farewell  to  India.  Be- 
fore his  departure,  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  offered  to  ask  for  Mr  Lawrence 
either  a  baronetcy  or  a  K.C.K-ship. 
Mr  Lawrence,  however,  was  not  an 
ambitious  man.  His  means  were 
but  moderate,  and  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  leave  a  barren  title  to  his 
son.  He  therefore  expressed  his 
preference  for  a  civil  Knight-Com- 
panionship of  the  Bath.  With  this 
he  was  invested  in  the  beginning  of 
1856. 

Here  we  must  for  the  moment 
leave  him,  to  refer,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  the  causes  of  that  great 
movement  which,  bursting  sud- 
denly upon  India,  submerged  our 
northern  provinces,  that  portion 
only  excepted  of  which  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  the  ruler.  Then, 
too,  shall  we  set  ourselves  to  de- 
monstrate how  it  was  that  the  Pun- 
jaub weathered  the  storm. 


*  The  monthly  cost  to  the  poor  man  did  not  exceed  three  farthings. 
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BELIRIUH  TOKAKB. 


Tertian  and  low  fever  are  not 
more  endemic  in  the  Pontine  Mar- 
BheB  than  is  whatis called  ''tall  talk" 
— ^the  specific  disease  of  Ireland. 
Whether  we  derive  the  habit  of  it 
from  our  Phoenician  origin,  whether 
it  came  to  us  with  our  round  towers, 
or  whether  we  cultivate  the  practice 
as  one  that  harmonises  well  with  a 
brogue,  I  cannot  say ;  but  that  we 
love  it,  that  we  daily  indulge  in  its 
use,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  delights 
of  our  domestic  life,  and  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  our  public  meet- 
ings, is  not  to  be  denied  Irishmen 
are  the  victims  of  that  terrible 
malady  that  is  characterised  by  a 
sort  of  sub-acute  raving,  and  may, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  be  called 
"  Delirium  Tonans," 

Until  English  people  come  to 
know  this — ^until  they  are  brought 
to  see  that  we  are  not  so  violent,  so 
impulsive,  so  reckless,  or,  indeed, 
so  generally  dangerous  as  our  ordi- 
nary language  would  bespeak  us, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  blun- 
ders they  will  make  in  legislating 
for  ns.  Everything  with  us  of  good 
or  evil  partakes  of  this  tone  of 
exaggeration,  which  is  not  mislead- 
ing to  ourselves,  for  it  is  a  coinage 
we  are  used  to ;  but  is  sorely  per- 
plexing to  a  people  who  do  not 
habitually  resort  to  superlatives, 
and  pass  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  at- 
mosphere of  unadorned  fact 

We  have  all  of  us  felt  the  sense 
of  half  shame  that  attends  being 
addressed  in  Italy  as ''  illustrissimo" 
and  "  ornatissimo,"  fully  conscious 
the  while  that  we  were  neither  of 
the  one  or  the  other ;  but  habit  ren- 
dered us  dulled  to  being  deemed 
worthy  of  these  epithets,  and  we 
ended  by  thinking  that,  like  people 
who  enjoy  an  exceptional  rank  in 
certain  latitudes,  and  are  brigadiers 
in  the  tropics  but  subalterns  at 


home,  we  could  be  illustrious  and 
ornate  on  the  Amo,  and  yet  veiy 
humble  creatures  on  the  Thames. 
A  similar  lesson  has  to  be  learned 
by  those  who  would  sojourn  in  Ire- 
land. They  are  to  know  that,  though 
an  Act  of  Parliament  could  assimi- 
late the  coinage,  it  could  not  equal- 
ise the  conversation,  and  that  lan- 
guage in  Ireland  remains  pretty 
much  what  it  was  before  the  Union. 

Now,  if  it  would  be  the  height  of 
ignorance  to  mistake  the  Spaniard's 
courtesy  that  declares  his  house, 
his  cellar,  his  picture-gallery,  and 
his  gardens  are  at  your  service; 
that  his  ^eatest  happiness  consists 
in  knowing  that  you  deem  them 
worthy  of  acceptance,  and  that  the 
honour  of  being  your  servant  is  a 
pride  which  he  finds  it  even  diffi- 
cult to  realise  to  his  imagination 
— I  say,  if  it  would  be  gross  ignor- 
ance to  believe  that  all  this  meant 
more  than  the  polite  form  of  a  very 
polished  people,  and  actually  stood 
for  a  legal  tender, — so  in  like  man- 
ner, but  less  in  degree,  is  it  a  capi- 
tal blunder  to  suppose  that  Irish- 
men are  half  as  reckless,  half  as 
unthrifty,  half  as  cordial,  or  half  as 
terrible,  as  their  language  would  im- 
ply; and  it  would  be  as  downright 
cruelty  to  make  an  honest  Hiber- 
nian responsible  for  his  words,  when 
under  an  attack  of  Delirium  Tonans, 
as  to  go  down  to  Hanwell  and  pro- 
secute the  patients  for  their  expres- 
sions under  Lord  Campbell's  Act 

I  have  heard  a  very  ugly  man  in 
Ireland,  when  asked  how  he  was, 
reply,  he  was  "charming,"  not  at 
all  aware  that  his  epithet  was  an 
absurdity — and  so  it  is ;  we  go  about 
firing  grape-shot  where  a  pellet 
would  do,  and  actually  delighted 
by  the  noise  and  racket  of  our  own 
high-sounding  expletives. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  the 
English  Press  was  full  of  the  Ian- 
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faage  used  at  a  Rotondo  meeting, 
eld  to  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
priety of  petitioning  for  the  pardon 
of  certain  imprisoned  Fenians.  We 
pray,  I  hope  honestly,  for  all  "  pri- 
soners and  captives,"  and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  no  man  whom  it  would 
be  safe  to  set  at  large  should  be 
held  in  bondage ;  but  I  strenuously 
object  to  the  tone  in  which  this  act 
of  grace  was  recommended,  and 
to  the  expressions  by  which  the 
speakers  enforced  their  opinions. 
My  old  friend  Isaac  Brett,  a  man 
who  can  wield  words  with  the  skill 
of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  who 
might  be  supposed  free  from  any 
taint  of  the  national  disease,  was  so 
far  carried  away  by  the  atmosphere 
around  him  as  to  say,  "  Release 
them,  or ."  Now  he  is  an  excel- 
lent fellow,  full  of  varied  talents,  and 
with  powers  to  achieve  the  very 
highest  order  of  success ;  but  he  was 
no  more  thinking  of  fight  than  he 
was  dreaming  of  lying  crosswise  on 
the  rail  before  an  express  train.  He 
had  no  bloodshed  in  his  mind  nor 
carnage  in  his  thoughts.  There 
was  nothing  further  from  his  inten- 
tion than  cruel^  of  anv  sort,  and 
he  was  very  far  indeed  from  specu- 
lating on  replacing  his  wig  by  a 
helmet,  and  going  forth  to  battle 
with  ball-cartridge  in  his  bag,  vice 
briefs.  Hewas  simply  employing  the 
conventional  language  of  the  occa- 
sion— a  patient  in  a  mild  seizure  of 
Delirium  Tonans,  that  frightened 
no  one  who  had  seen  the  disease 
before. 

It  was  long  believed  in  the  world 
that  the  searservice  could  not  go 
on  without  a  certain  amount  of 
oaths  and  expletives,  and  that  no 
captain  could  wield  a  proper  influ- 
ence over  his  crew  whose  exhorta- 
tions were  not  strengthened  by  an- 
athemas. Whether  we  in  Ireland 
are  under  some  similar  delusion, 
and  fancy  that  the  business  of 
life  requires  a  certain  quantity  of 
stimulating  talk,  or  whether  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  "  melancholy  ocean  " 
exacts  this  much  of  high-seasoned 
expression,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but, 


whatever  the  cause,  we  certainly 
give  ourselves  a  wide  licence  on  the 
score  of  superlatives,  and  are  more 
prone  to  exaggeration  than  any 
people  of  the  age. 

That  a  damp  climate  and  leaden 
skies  might  dispose  men  to  dram- 
drinking  is  not  unlikely,  and  that  the 
same  depressing  influences  might 
lead  to  stimulating  expressions,  cor- 
rective as  they  might  be  deemed  of 
the  lowering  effects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  not  unreasonable ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  run  into  Deli- 
rium Tonans  just  as  Frenchmen 
do  into  "Absinthe :"  and  that  when 
we  have  delivered  a  stormy  phil- 
ippic against  England,  English  cru- 
elty, ignorance,  and  oppression, 
or  a  high-sounding  panegyric  on 
Ireland,  her  soil,  her  people,  and 
her  productions,  we  really  do  feel 
ourselves  better,  and  are,  mor- 
ally speaking,  in  a  far  healthier 
and  more  robust  condition  than 
before. 

The  food  of  a  people  is  no  bad 
indication  of  their  natural  disposi- 
tion. The  eater  of  beef  is  not  at 
all  like  him  who  lives  on  roots ; 
and  when  we  come  to  see  the  ali- 
ment supplied  by  the  Irish  national 
newspapers,  and  eagerly  devoured 
by  their  readers,  we  can  form  a  guess, 
and  not  a  bad  guess,  as  to  the  tem- 
pers and  tendencies  of  the  public 
so  nourished.  Delirium  Tonans  is 
spread  broadcast  through  the  land 
by  the  organs  of  patriotic  Ireland. 
No  question  discussed  calmly  can 
be  believed  to  be  discussed  honestly. 
Nothing  can  be  condemned  heartily 
that  is  not  condemned  with  a  curse ; 
and  this  mischief,  When  addressed 
to  the  peasant,  goes  farther  than 
the  mere  employment  of  strong 
language ;  for  the  people  thus  in- 
structed grow  as  impulsive  in  act 
as  in  words,  and  that  wild  justice, 
as  one  of  the  orators  called  Murder, 
came  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the 
fervid  nature  of  a  people  stimulated 
by  the  most  exciting  appeals  to 
passion,  and  actually  urged  on  to 
crime  by  the  headlong  denuncia- 
tions of  Delirium  Tonans. 
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That  Irish  priests  and  dema- 
gognes  should  be  the  victiiiis  of 
this  dangerous  disease— that  an  at- 
mosphere fed  by  a  bastard  patriot- 
ism and  poteen  should  fayour  its 
development,  is  easily  conceived; 
but  why,  in  the  name  of  com* 
mon  -  sense,  cannot  Englishmen, 
who  come  amongst  us  sound  and 
h^thy,  guard  themselves  against 
itB  influence  f  and  why  must  Deli- 
rium Tonans  invade  the  predncts 
of  **  the  Castle,"  and  show  itself  in 
viceregal  speeches  and  addresses! 
It  was  Lord  Wellesley  who  once 
remarked  on  the  florid  eloquence  of 
a  predecessor,  by  saying  that  he  had 
''  culled  the  flowers  of  hia  oratory  in 
the  groves  of  Blarney ;"  but  surely 
the  present  Viceroy  has  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  land  to  have 
licked  the  seductive  stone ;  and  yet 
we  see  him  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast 
showing  symptoms  of  this  insidious 
affection,  which  not  only  makes 
geese  into  swans,  but  mokes  arrant 
geese  out  of  Irishmen. 

When  a  celebrated  agriculturist 
was  consulted  by  the  late  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  about  the  im- 
provement of  the  Maremma,  his  first 
requirement  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
ague.  *'  Till  the  people  aref  ree  of  the 
tertian  we  shall  do  nothing.  Their 
palsied  action  goes  through  every- 
thing." So  say  I.  Let  us  attack  this 
fell  complaint  of  Ireland;  let  us 
try  and  cure  Delirium  Tonans !  let 
us  tell  the  people  that  their  orators 
are  humbugs,  who  don't  believe 
their  own  lugh-sounding  orations ; 


and  Ireland,  if  not  either  first  flower 
of  the  earth  or  first  gem  of  the  sea, 
is  at  the  same  time  neither  op 
pressed  nor  bullied,  nor  at  all  in 
the  condition  of  slavery  or  misery 
statistical  speech  -  makers  have 
declared  or  partisan  orators  pro- 
claimed her.  If  Irish  speakers  in 
the  House  have  very  seldom  that 
weight  and  influence  which  their 
power  as  orators  would  naturally 
seem  to  secure  to  them,  it  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
trait  of  this  distressing  malady  is 
sure  to  show  itself  in  debata  An 
Irishman  has  a  dread  of  being  com- 
monplace, but  he  has  no  fear  of 
being  exaggerated.  The  very  facil- 
ity of  Irish  eloquence  invalidates 
its  persuasiveness,  just  as  the  dex- 
terity with  which  a  man  deals  tiie 
cards  suggests  a  sudden  suspicion 
of  the  practised  gambler;  but  when 
this  ready  flow  of  language  is  ac- 
companied by  overwrought  and 
exalted  epithets — ^when  small  things 
are  denounced  like  national  calami- 
ties— ^when  remonstrance  is  couched 
in  violent  invective — and  even  en- 
treaty is  conveyed  in  the  accoits 
of  menace — we  see  at  once  that  the 
speaker  is  not  fully  responsible 
for  his  utterances,  and  is  simply  a 
man  in  a  strong  paroxysm  of  De- 
lirium Tonans. 

If  the  Qovemment  should  under- 
take to  investigate  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  disease,  I  heg  that 
Cornelius  O'Dowd  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


THB    NSW  SSRIKS. 


There  is  a  practice  not  oncom- 
mon  with  the  editors  of  periodicals 
which  has  often  puzzled  me.  It  is, 
when  enjoying  a  very  fair  share 
of  public  favour  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  popularity,  to  announce  a 
Nsw  Skbuss,  and  inform  the  read- 
ers that  on  such  a  day  the  old  peri- 
odical will  cease  and  a  new  one 
commence,  subscribers  being  slOy 
inf onned  that  a  favourable  oppor- 


tunity wOl  thus  present  itself  for 
taking  the  work  from  its  commence- 
ment It  is  not  exactly  easy  to  ex- 
plain to  a  tolerably  satisfied  public 
why  the  new  series  should  be  start- 
ed. There  was  no  complaint  ex- 
pressed against  the  old  one ;  in  fact 
most  of  us  are  not  prone  to  change 
our  journals.  It  is,  to  many  men, 
little  short  of  a  change  of  religion. 
Reiteration  has  its  especial  charm, 
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and  we  like  being  told  we  are  very 
virtuona,  very  charitable,  very  do- 
mestic, and  yeiy  brave,  as  some  of 
our  friends  assure  us ;  or  even  as 
others,  not  so  kindly,  will  say — a 
people  singularly  slow  to  acquire 
civilisation,  and  totally  incapable 
of  a  true  feeling  for  the  fine  arts. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  ten- 
dencies of  ours  tiiey  will  insist  on 
issuing  the  New  Series.  These 
men  know  better  what  is  good  for 
us  than  we  ourselves.  The  human 
form  renews  itself  by  absorption 
and  secretion  in  about  seven  years, 
and  is  the  magazine  to  be  more  un- 
cbangeable  than  the  man  ? 

The  first  step  in  promulgating 
the  New  Series  is  to  disparage  the 
old;  and  a  tone  of  mild  raillery 
runs  through  the  programme  that 
announces  a  new  staff  of  contrib- 
utors and  an  artist  of  very  differ- 
ent pretensions  from  those  of  him 
who  lately  adorned  their  pages.  In 
fact  it  is  more  than  insinuated^  that 
the  readers  of  the  old  series  have 
been  shamefully  imposed  upon — 
that  even  the  price  of  the  periodical 
was  quite  disproportioned  to  the 
habits  of  the  age ;  and  the  writers — 
very  good  men  five-and-thirty  years 
ago — were  perfectly  incapable  of 
maintaining  themselves  at  the  level 
of  the  present  day's  requirements. 

^  You  shall  see  how  unlike  we 
are  to  our  predecessor,"  is  the  pecu- 
liar boast  of  the  New  Series.  It 
was  very  good  and  very  gracious  of 
you  to  be  amused  by  those  gentle- 
men who  have  preceded  us ;  we  are 
absolutely  lost  in  our  admiration  of 
the  generosity  of  a  public  which 
not  only  tolerated  dulness  so  long, 
but  actually  subdued  their  own 
tastes  to  a  level  with  the  capacities 
that  ministered  to  them. 

We  like  you  for  all  this ;  we  feel 
how  estimable  you  are,  and  how 
worthy  you  have  shown  yourselves 
of  very  different  agents  and  very 
different  servants  from  those  who 
waited  on  you  heretofore.  It  may 
not  be  an  agreeable  task  for  us 
to  perform,  but  we  still  shall  not 
shnnk  from  showing  you  Uiat  the 


late  editor  and  his  staff  were,  so  to 
say,  humbugs.  Their  scientific  ar- 
ticles were  stolen  from  obsolete 
reviews  and  long-forgotten  periodi- 
cab ;  their  foreign  correspondence 
was  written  in  Piccadilly.  They 
made  no  honest  effort  to  instruct 
or  even  amuse  you;  and,  worse 
than  all,  now  that  rags  are  admitted 
duty  free,  and  literary  men,  in 
consequence,  cheaply  clothed,  they 
made  you  pay  for  your  journal  fully 
one-fourth  more  than  its  proper  cost. 

I'm  not  sure  we  listen  to  all  this 
with  perfect  good -humour.  No 
man  is  flattered  at  being  told  that 
what  had  satisfied  him  was  a  sham. 
For  my  own  part  I  can  say  I  feel 
little  gratitude  to  the  critic  who 
assures  me  that  the  book  or  the 
play  that  delighted  me  was  rabid 
balderdash  and  nonsense,  and  while 
destroying  my  illusion,  disparages 
my  judgment  and  my  taste. 

The  New  Series  is  not  always, 
therefore,  an  announcement  that 
brings  unmixed  pleasure. 

Some  of  us  naturally  regret  it. 
We  grew  to  like  the  old  form  from 
habit,  and  the  very  novelty  of  a 
strange  title  disconcerts  us.  The 
son  may  be  wonderfully  like  his  fa- 
ther, but  not  being  his  father  makes 
all  the  difference.  All  of  us,  hap- 
pily, however,  are  not  old ;  and  the 
generation  al)out  to  start  in  life 
will  not  be  displeased  to  find  that 
their  review  is  their  contemporary. 
Here,  at  least,  they  will  say,  we 
shall  not  be  overborne  by  the  argu- 
ments that  sufficed  for  our  grand- 
fathers. These  writers  are  of  the 
day,  and  what  they  tell  us  will 
come  redolent  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  taste  of  the  time  we  live 
in.  Whatever  opinions  have  been 
expressed  twenty  years  ago  by  their 
predecessors,  these  men  are  not 
called  on  to  sustain. 

Scores  of  things  we  believed,  or 
our  fathers  believed  in,  then,  have 
been  shown  to  be  very  doubtful,  if 
not  actually  untrue.  Dynasties  we 
tiiought  safe  are  in  banishment,  and 
a  vast  store  of  "  Facts,"  as  they  were 
then  called,  have  retired  into  honour* 
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able  exile.  The  New  Series  has  no 
responsibilities  on  this  score.  It  has 
nothing  to  explain  nor  apologise 
for;  nothing  to  nnsay,  recant,  or 
regret  All  this,  and  more  of  the 
same  sort,  maybe  said  for  the  New 
Series,  and  editors  not  impossibly 
understand  their  interest  when  they 
address  themselves  to  such  reason- 
ings. It  is,  besides,  an  immense 
advantage  for  the  writer  to  be  un- 
trammelled by  the  lucubrations  of 
his  predecessors  ;  and,  when  he  re- 
vels in  Colensoism  in  the  year  '69, 
not  to  dread  being  confronted  with 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  article  in  the 
year  '40;  and  while  launching  out 
into  a  panegyric  on  Huxley,  to  have 
no  remorse  for  the  fine  things  he 
had  once  said  about  Paley. 

It  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche  who  in- 
dignantly asked,  What  had  poster- 
ity ever  done  for  him  f  So  these 
gentlemen  are  equally  defiant  about 
ancestry.  They  want  neither  to 
speak  nor  hear  of  those  who  went  be- 
fore them.  They  propose  to  "  cut " 
with  the  past,  and  make  it  what 
diplomatists  ciill  non  avenu. 

Now,  I  would  ask,  why  do  we 
not  adopt  into  our  daily  life  some 
imitation  of  this  system  ;  I  mean, 
adopt  it  formally,  and  by  some 
public  signal  of  recognition — so 
that  a  statesman,  for  instance,  might 
inform  the  world : — On  such  a  day 
I  open  my  New  Series  of  opinions, 
which  I  hope  an  indulgent  public 
will  continue  to  regard  with  the 
gracious  favour  they  have  ever  be- 
stowed upon  the  old  ones.  I  shall 
not  impossibly  be  charged  with 
seeming  inconsistency  and  apparent 
contradiction ;  but  I  entreat  the 
candid  reader  to  remember  that  I 
am  no  more  responsible  for  former 
pledges  than  is  a  new  firm  for  the 
debts  of  the  late  establishment 
which  has  just  liquidated.  It  may 
be  that  I  once  upheld  English  su- 
premacy in  many  things,  and  con- 
tended stoutly  for  her  place  amongst 
the  great  nations  of  the  world ;  and 
I  am  not  to  be  taunted  now  if  I 
say  that  we  are  a  mere  commercial 
trading  people,  very  eager  about 


new  maiicets,  and  keenly  alive  to 
low  tariffd,  but  not  pretending  in 
the  least  to  influence  great  events, 
or  mix  ourselves  in  any  way  in  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  In  former 
times  I  thought  much  of  the  hon- 
our of  England,  what  I  believed  to 
be  essential  to  her  dignity  and  con- 
sistent with  her  greatness ;  now, 
my  attention  is  entirely  directed  to 
Economy.  I  want  to  see  the  mini- 
mum on  which  a  derk  can  support 
his  wife  and  four  children  and  yet 
not  come  on  the  Union.  I  would 
like  to  ascertain  how,  by  starving 
several  departments,  I  might  be 
able  to  make  such  an  outcry  in  the 
papers  that  the  world  would  at  once 
see  not  only  what  savings  I  was 
effecting,  but  what  obloquy  I  con- 
fronted in  my  efforts  to  serve  them. 

In  olden  days  I  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  State  had  a  convic- 
tion and  a  conscience;  that  the 
Truth  was  dear  to  it  as  Truth ;  and 
that  the  established  religion  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  nation's 
belief.  Now  I  find  this  to  be  a 
mistake ;  that  all  religions,  like  all 
tastes,  are  respectable ;  that  Chris- 
tianity is  wide  enough  to  include 
even  the  people  who  deny  it ;  and 
that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  give  any 
ascendancy  or  any  privilege  to  what 
we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  a 
truth,  over  what  we  have  no  scruple 
in  denouncing  as  gross  error  and 
superstition. 

Our  first  series  contended  for 
what  we  honestly  regarded  as  right 
— a  great  mistake,  since  nothing  is 
so  difficult  of  proof ;  nothing  exists 
on  which  so  many  contradictory 
opinions  prevail  as  thissame  "right" 
We  have  now  grown  wiser,  and  see 
that  the  real  thing  to  assert  is 
what  is  popular.  Be  not  astonished 
then,  if,  in  our  New  Series,  we  advo- 
cate the  giving  away  of  a  great  deal 
that  does  not  belong  to  us,  to  con- 
tent those  who  wiU  never  trust 
us.  Benevolence  becomes  irresist- 
ibly attractive  when  it  costs  nothing; 
and  a  man  must  be  an  innate  cur- 
mudgeon who  would  not  be  gener- 
ous where  it  makes  no  demand  on 
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his  resources.  This  policy,  largely 
illustrated,  shall  form  an  attractive 
feature  of  our  New  Series. 

Formerly  it  was  the  habit  to  talk 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  regard 
Ireland  as  a  part  of  it.  That  delu- 
sion we  have  determined  to  expose 
and  abandon.  Ireland  for  the  fu- 
ture shall  be  deemed  peculiar,  and 
made  the  subject  of  "special  l^sla- 
tion."  Protestantism  and  property, 
which  have  hitherto  been  as  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  shall  be  both 
abolished,  and  the  crew  left  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  mutiny,  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  they  will  hit  on 
some  way  of  governing  themselves, 
and  not  commit  more  breaches  of 
the  law  than  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  their  happiness. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  our 
Second  Series  will  present  many 
new  features  of  interest  and  no- 
velty. We  shall  be  ourselves,  but 
ourselves  under  a  new  light  We 
appeal  to  a  much  larger  public 
than  our  predecessors  have  ad- 
dressed; and  as  it  is  a  public  who 
like  new  things,  it  shall  be  our 
studious  desire  to  gratify  them. 
They  shall  have  an  Admiralty  with- 
out a  Navy,  and  a  Religion  with- 
out a  Church,  and  an  involuntary 
Volunteer  force  that  will  cost  no- 
body anything.  If  our  Constitution 
has  long  been  the  envy  of  foreign 
nations,  it  will  now,  in  addition, 
become  a  puzzde  to  them ;  no 
foreigner,  however  far-seeing  or 
intelligent,  being  possibly  able  to 
say  at  what  we  are  driving. 

It  will  impart  a  great  variety  to 
our  New  Series  that  we  have  en- 
listed a  number  of  contributors 
who  have  never  before  given  the 
public  the  benefit  of  their  labours, 
and  who  have  now  become  Cabinet- 
makers by  a  Darwinian  process, 
having  hitherto  been  only  Joiners 
and  Turners, 

It  is  our  hope,  and  a  well-ground- 


ed hope,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
supply  our  Second  and  New  Series 
to  the  world  at  a  reduced  cost; 
for,  while  we  have  no  intention  of 
diminishing  the  payment  to  our 
chief  contributors — rather,  indeed, 
if  occasion  serve,  of  increasing  their 
gains — ^we  firmly  believe  that,  by 
cutting  down  the  salary  of  printers' 
devils,  and  reducing^the  stc^  of  the 
newsmen — some  of  whom  are  old 
and  infirm — we  may  ultimately  be 
in  a  position  to  offer  our  publica- 
tion to  the  world  at  fully  one  half- 
penny less  than  at  present, — a  bene- 
fit w^ich  will,  we  trust,  sufficiently 
reflect  on  the  wasteful  profligacy  of 
our  predecessors. 

Finally,  capacity  and  fulness  be- 
ing of  the  last  necessity  in  the  public 
service,  we  intend  to  open  all  the 
lowest  offices  under  the  Crown  to 
competitive  excellence — well  aware, 
that  though  men  are  bom  ambas- 
sadors and  secretaries  of  state,  na- 
ture is  less  generous  in  the  matter 
of  gangers  and  letter-carriers.  The 
careful  scrutiny  we  shall  exercise 
in  testing  the  humble  applicants 
for  office  —  seeing  that  our  tide- 
waters know  botany,  and  that 
queen's  messengers  are  masters  of 
fractions — will  satisfy  the  world  as 
to  the  watchful  solicitude  which 
we  exercise  over  those  higher  ap- 
pointments where  no  tests  are 
exacted. 

There  being  no  greater  mistake 
in  a  nation  than  the  tendency  of 
men  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
offices  of  Government  for  a  liveli- 
hood, we  hope,  by  the  system  we 
have  just  indicated — as  well  as  by 
the  exercise  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected reductions — to  disgust  them 
with  the  public  service,  and  compel 
them  to  address  themselves  to  other 
careers  in  life.  If  these  be  not 
claims  in  favour  of  the  New  Series, 
we  shall  be  at  a  loss  how  to  win 
the  public  favour. 
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THE  HnOOrXAL  CUP. 


I  read  in  my  newspaper  of  this 
morning,  that  amongst  the  prizes 
distributed  to  the  London  Rifle  Bri- 
gade at  the  Ciystal  Palace  was  one 
described  as  the  "  Hymeneal  Chal- 
lenge Cup,"  which,  "  with  a  wed- 
ding-ring, was  to  be  the  property  of 
the  winner,  on  the  conoition  that 
he  should  be  married  within  six 
months  from  the  competition.- ' 

Now  the  question  at  once  arises, 
Is  the  prise  awarded  to  encourage 
rifle-shooting  or  to  reward  marriage? 
Or  is  it  supposed  that  the  two  ob- 
jects have  that  much  in  common 
that  they  can  be  appropriately  re- 
compensed by  the  same  recognition  I 
Or  is  it  a  crucial  test  of  a  shooter^s 
steadiness  that,  when  aiming  at  a 
bull's-eye,  he  is  actually  about  to 
bring  down  a  wife? — aconsideration 
which  might  reasonably  test  the 
nerves  of  some  men.  Whatever  was 
the  precise  intention  of  the  founder 
of  tiie  prize,  I  desire  to  protest 
loudly  against  the  system,  now  con- 
siderably in  vogue,  of  rewarding  by 
r»oocAet---against  that  fashionable 
habit  of  encouraging  one  thing,  that 
something  totally  difiTerent  from  it 
maybe  promoted.  Selling  trum- 
pery at  a  bazaar  to  convert  negroes 
or  convert  Jews — giving  private 
theatricals  to  send  a  missionary  to 
Madagascar— all  these,  and  the  like, 
I  resolutely  oppose. 

Rifle-shooting  is  an  admirable 
exercise  of  skill  and  steadiness,  and 
marriage  is  honourable  in  all  men, 
but  why  club  them  together  ?  Are 
rifleshots  remarkable  as  good  hus- 
bands? Is  there  anything  of  the 
quality  that  makes  a  man  hit  a  tar- 
get which  will  distinguish  him  in 
the  conjugal  relation  ?  Or  is  the 
device  a  sure  means  of  shelving  a 
dangerous  competitor?  for  seeing 
that  a  man  cannot  for  ever  go  on 
getting  married  within  six  months, 
there  must  surely  come  an  end  to 
his  contesting  the  prize. 

It  has  often  been  recommended 
that  ladies  should,  if  possible,  be 


got  to  interest  themselves  in  these 
contests — that  their  presence  and 
their  influence  would  go  far  to  popu- 
larise the  pursuit,  and  make  men 
more  eager  to  engage  in  it.  WeU, 
we  have  succeeded,  and  what  is  the 
result?  They  have  £^ven  the  matter 
a  duectly  personal  tendency.  Their 
old  bazaar  instincts  have  stood  to 
them  here ;  and  as  they  formeriy 
were  wont  to  attach  the  conversion 
of  a  heathen  to  the  sale  of  a  cigar- 
case,  so  here  they  connect  shooting 
with  courtship;  and  while  affect- 
ing to  promote  marksmanship,  have 
reaUy  their  eyes  upon  matrimony. 

Now,  if  instead  of  ladies  giving 
this  cup,  it  had  been  subscribed  for 
by  a  professional  class — surgeons, 
for  instance — ^what  should  we  have 
said  to  the  condition  that  the  win- 
ner should  retain  the  prize,  if, 
within  six  months  from  the  compe- 
tition, he  had  been  couched  for  the 
cataract?  It  might  be  objected 
that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the 
operation,  that  he  was  sufficiently 
satisfied  with  his  vision,  that  he 
remedied  occasional  deficiency  by 
a  glass,  and  so  forth — still  the  cup 
was  only  to  be  held  on  this  stipula- 
tion ;  and  however  little  target-prac- 
tice seemed  to  link  itself  to  ophthal- 
mic surgery,  the  suigeons  knew 
what  they  were  at,  even  if  they  did 
not  tell  the  publia 

So  will  it  ever  be  when  profea- 
sional  instincts  are  suffered  to  min- 
gle with  great  public  objects.  Had 
the  lawyers  got  in  here,  they  would 
have  made  a  condition  that  a  man 
should  win  a  suit  in  equity.  Of 
course  it  will  be  said,  let  the  win- 
ner, if  he  be  in  love  with  celibacy, 
surrender  his  prize.  There  is  no 
need  of  his  complying  with  a  con- 
dition distasteful  to  him.  But  this 
I  call  hard ;  he  shot  for  a  cup,  not 
for  a  wife. 

Marriage,  too,  is  placed  by  the 
very  nature  of  this  contract  in  a 
position  the  reverse  of  flattering. 
It  is  imposed  as  a  penalty — not 
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lield  out  as  a  reward.  Oive  up 
your  cup  or  marry.  What  is  this 
lout  saying  to  a  man,  Here  is  an 
object  you  are  proud  of:  it  has 
formed  the  ornament  of  your  side- 
l>oard  and  the  envy  of  your  friends 
for  months  back :  it  is  the  daily 
reminder  to  you  of  a  nuptial  event ; 
and  yet  there  is  only  one  way  to 
retain  it — ^there  is  but  one  means, 
I  will  not  say  sacrifice,  by  which 
its  possession  can  be  assured  to 
you  —  you  must  be  couched  —  I 
mean  married — within  six  months. 
And  now  there  begins  in  your  mind 
a  species  of  conflict  which  cannot 
but  tend  to  represent  matrimony  as 
a  penal  condition,  and  make  you 
regard  a  wife  as  the  heavy  price  of 
a  much-coveted  object 

Imagine,  too,  the  flurry  and  per- 
turbation of  a  man  who,  though  an 
admirable  rifle-shot,  has  little  ex- 
peiience  of  ladies,  and  less  thought 
of  matrimony,  on  being  awarded 
this  prize!  Fancy  him  reviewing 
in  his  mind  his  female  acquaint- 
ance, and  balancing  the  claims  of 
the  one,  and  her  chances  of  suo- 
ces&  Six  months  is  a  short  time 
even  to  prepare  for  a  Civil  Service 
examination,  and  get  up  your  Mag- 
nail's  questions  and  your  Colenso  ; 
but  what  is  it  to  address  yourself 
to  the  task  of  courtship  and  win  a 
heart  ?  Conceive  how  it  would  add 
to  the  torments  of  love  to  know  it 
was  a  match  against  time,  and  that 
if  the  fortress  did  not  surrender  by 
a  given  day,  that  you  must  raise 
the  siege  and  retire !  Imagine  the 
exigencies  of  him  who  has  to  cal- 
culate not  only  the  details  of  devo- 
tion, but  the  law's  delays,  and  to 
combine  the  ardour  of  love  with 
the  obstacles  of  the  lady's  solicitor  I 
—  with,  last  of  all,  three  entire 
weeks  consumed  in  the  publication 
of  banns,  for  the  family  of  the  bride 
objects  to  a  specicd  licence. 

What  agitation,  what  agony,  will 
all  this  involve!  How  stem  and 
unfeeling  it  would  make  a  man  to 
maiden  bashf  ulness,  and  those  thou- 
sand little  coquetries  that  attract 
even  while  they  irritate !  How  bar- 
barously abrupt  and  curt  it  would 


render  him,  say  by  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  month,  when  he  saw  how 
little  he  had  done,  and  how  much 
must  be  crammed  into  six  weeks  ! 

Old  proverbs  are  continually  re- 
ceiving new  illustrations,  and  here 
we  have  the  cup  and  the  lip  in  a 
fashion  we  never  dreamed  of. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
lady's  side  of  this  contract.  How 
will  it  suit  the  absorbing  selfishness 
of  love  to  feel  that  the  suitor  is  not 
merely  in  pursuit  of  a  heart,  the 
centre  of  his  affections,  but  a  centre- 
piece for  his  dinner-table  ? — that 
it's  the  double  event  he  stands  to 
win  on. 

Will  thO'  damsel  be  more  easily 
won  who  knows  that  her  softest 
glances  are  associated  with  a  bull's- 
eye  1  Will  it  place  her  amongst  her 
own  sex  in  that  interesting  light 
which  ladies  thoroughly  understand 
how  to  dispose  artistically,  of  play- 
ing with  a  lover's  affections,  when 
any  one  who  looks  at  the  almanac 
must  know  the  exact  day  of  the 
month  the  game  shall  cease,  the 
race  be  won,  and  the  winner  de- 
clared? 

What  is  to  become  of  all  Love's 
wilful  ways  and  changeful  caprices, 
when  matrimony,  like  a  bill,  will 
be  due  six  months  after  date,  and 
no  renewal  possible  9 

Nothing,  so  far  as  I  see,  has  been 
said  for  those  already  married. 
Whether  it  is  thought  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  nerves  will  not  ren- 
der them  dangerous  competitors,  or 
that  they  are  legally  excluded  from 
competition,  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
but  surely  a  man  with  a  decree  nisi 
in  his  pocket  might  have  a  special 
clause  in  his  favour.  Burned  chil- 
dren do  not  always  dread  fire,  and 
a  "  petitioner  "  is  not  uncommonly 
successful. 

I  am,  I  own,  not  a  little  curious 
as  to  the  result  of  this  stipulated 
possession;  and  if  the  winner  should 
retain  the  cup,  I  modestly  prefer 
a  claim  to  a  portion  of  bridecake, 
over  which  I  have  already  done 
my  utmost  to  sprinkle  some  sugar, 
which  unthinking  people  might 
take  for  salt 
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THB  BiJiLOT. 


There  is  no  small  craft  shown 
in  mooting  the  qaestion  of  the 
ballot  at  this  moment.  It  is  as  a 
party  of  concession  —  "the  Lady 
Bountiful  of  politics"-^that  the 
present  Gk)vemment  is  in  power ; 
and  when  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Church  shall  have  been  car- 
ried, it  will  be  well  to  be  provid- 
ed with  another  boon  to  occupy 
public  attention,  and  stimulate  uie 
zeal  of  those  who  feed  the  popular 
appetite. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that  the  men  who  advocated 
the  ballot,  and  the  men  who  op- 
posed it,  were  sincere.  The  class 
of  arguments  employed  by  the 
former  always  took  the  character 
of  a  menace.  It  was  like  saying, 
You'll  compel  us  to  take  the  ballot 
yet;  while  the  latter  intrenched 
themselves  within  a  series  of  small 
reasons,  of  which  the  stupid  a4jeo- 
tive  "  un-English ''  stood  forward  as 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 

When  it  shall  have  become  un- 
English  to  see  our  police-courts 
crowded  with  wife-beaters  and  gar- 
rotters —  when  infanticide  shall 
cease  to  be  a  national  institution — 
when  great  merchants  and  bankers 
shall  no  longer  stand  in  the  dock 
as  rogues  and  swindlers — ^the  word 
un-English  may  come  to  have  a 
pleasant  significance  to  our  ears; 
but  I  own  that,  reading  my  news- 
paper this  morning,  I  cannot  fully 
reconcUe  myself  to  the  thought 
that  the  expression  conveys  un- 
qualified satisfaction,  or  brings  to 
my  mind  any  other  impression  than 
the  dink  of  a  piece  of  base  mon- 
ey, which  we  hand  from  one  to 
another  without  the  vaguest  be- 
lief that  any  one  will  take  it  for 
bullion. 

Personally  I  know  nothing  of 
how  the  ballot  works  in  America, 
but  I  have  often  heard  educated 
and  intelligent  Americans  speak 
dispan^gly  of  its  use.  They 
dreaded  it  as  a  means  of  secrecy; 


while  they  alleged  that  there  never 
was  a  system  invented  more  favour- 
able to  fraudulent  practices,  and  to 
the  personation  of  voters. 

As  to  its  working  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  in  France  and  Italy, 
for  instance,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  places  the  whole  exercise  of 
the  franchise  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  Here  and  there,  by 
great  assiduity,  great  skill,  and  a 
well -organised  system  of  bribery, 
an  opposition  can  be  effected  ;  but 
the  mechanism  is  too  difficult  and 
too  costly  for  large  employment, 
and,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
the  prefect,  whose  career  is  staked 
on  success,  will  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  election  agents. 

When  Ireland  was  governed,  as  it 
once  was  in  the  days  of  the  Beres- 
f  ords,  by  a  party  called  the  "  Under- 
takers," the  system  was  to  concede 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  country 
to  a  certain  knot  of  men,  who,  in 
turn,  contracted  for  certain  results. 
They  engaged  that,  east  of  the  Shan- 
non at  least,  there  should  prevail 
in  Ireland  some  semblance  of  Eng- 
lish law,  some  respect  for  life  and 
property,  and  as  much  general 
quiet  and  tranquillity  as  could  be 
found  to  coexist  with  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
never  pledged  themselves  that  Ire- 
land should  be  happy,  prosperous, 
or  contented ;  they  did  not  pretend 
they  would  develop  the  national 
resources,  encourage  indust^,  or 
promote  education;  they  simply 
said.  We  shall  enable  you  to  hold 
the  country,  and  with  as  few  out- 
breaks as  we  can. 

The  Undertakers  held  their  of- 
fices under  these  conditions,  and 
the  prefects  on  the  Continent  hold 
a  position  wonderfully  similar,  the 
chief  difference  being  that,  space 
and  distance  being  much  diminish- 
ed by  modem  invention,  these  men 
are  far  more  closely  connected  with 
the  ruling  powers,  and  in  more  in- 
timate and  frequent  correspondence 
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-with  them,  than  were  those  Irish 
managers,  who  only  furnished  half- 
yearly  accounts  of  their  transac- 
tions, if  they  did  even  so  often  as 
this. 

I  have  not  a  good  word  to  say  of 
that  old  undertaking  plan,  and  I 
like  it  less  as  I  think  of  it  as  heing 
the  source  of  much  that  we  are  now 
paying  for ;  but  I  must  admit  that 
it  was  a  system  wonderfully  hard 
to  break,  and  almost  impossible 
even  to  assaiL  So  perfect  was  the 
administration,  so  admirable  the 
secrecy,  so  loyal  the  agency,  and  so 
adroit  all  the  working  of  the  ini- 
quity, that,  though  the  ipjustice 
and  the  tyranny  were  apparent 
enough,  it  was  downright  impos- 
sible to  unravel  the  knavery ;  and 
the  press,  which  might  have  de- 
nounced the  corruption,  was  held 
in  complete  subjection,  or  crushed 
by  ruinous  penalties  and  prosecu- 
tions. The  Ministers,  however,  were 
always  able  to  say.  We  can  govern 
Ireland— just  as  Louis  Napoleon 
can  say  he  is  governing  France. 

Now  the  ballot,  practically,  is  the 
system  of  undertakership,  whether 
it  be  exercised  by  a  prefect  on  the 
Loire  or  a  Radical  leader  on  the 
Tyne.  What  it  may  become  when 
employed  by  Cardinal  CuUen  and 
his  subordinates,  I  leave  any  one 
to  imagine  who  has  ever  been  in 
Ireland. 

Carry  the  ballot,  and  you  can 
govern  Ireland  by  the  priests.  You 
certainly  cannot  govern  it  against 
them  or  in  opposition  to  them ;  but 
as  "undertakers"  you  find  them 
fully  equal  to  the  task,  and  honest- 
ly earning  the  price  they  will  have 
contracted  for  their  labour. 

All  that  the  French  Emperor  ob- 
tains now  for  his  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  a  highly-salaried  prefect- 
ure, you  will  have  by  a  seemingly 
unpaid  agency.  It  will  be  a  labour 
of  love  for  the  hierarchy  to  support 
a  party  who  will  disown  the  Pro- 
testant and  discourage  the  land- 
owner. Indeed  I  believe  the  ballot 
will  be  the  necessary  complement 
of  the  Disestablishment  scheme; 


and  without  it  Ireland  will  not  be 
governable  at  all ;  and  as  I  am  for 
government  d  toutprix,la&y,  Better 
the  ballot  than  anarchy. 

I  remember  in  a  foreign  city,  of 
which  I  was  for  years  a  denizen,  a 
very  ingenious  gentleman  who,  be- 
sides being  a  most  admirable  whist- 
player,  was  equally  gifted  at  ecart6 
and  piquet,  and  not  less  famed  for 
his  skill  at  billiards.  This  gifted 
individual,  however,  for  certain  rea- 
sons which  it  is  no  part  of  my  pre- 
sent task  to  discuss,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  entrance  into  the 
chief  club  of  the  place,  and  whereT 
alone  the  exercise  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments could  have  met  a 
suitable  or  a  profitable  employment. 
He  had  been  often  proposed,  but  as 
often  ruthlessly  and  cruelly  black- 
balled. He  was,  however,  an  ardent 
man,  not  to  be  discouraged  by  re- 
verses, and,  what  was  more  still,  he 
was  a  man  of  resources;  and  he  set 
to  work  to  repair  his  disasters  in 
this  fashion.  He  knew  that  in  the 
club,  on  the  committee  and  else- 
where, there  were  some  men  who, 
though  not  immaculate  in  reputa- 
tion, or  perfectly  stainless  in  fame, 
were  sufficiently  influential  and 
able,  and  who  wielded,  by  social 
position  and  name,  a  species  of 
power  little  short  of  dictation. 
With  these  men  he  made  a  strange 
species  of  wager :  it  was  to  this 
purport,  that,  on  being  next  put  up 
for  ballot,  he  betted  ten  to  one— 
in  some  cases  he  made  the  wager 
stronger — twenty  to  one— he  should 
be  blackballed.  The  device  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  scrutiny  that  fol- 
lowed tJiat  wager,  the  white  balls 
were  largely  in  excess.  The  "  un- 
dertakers"— ^for  such  they  were-— 
carried  the  day,  and  the  candidate 
was  admitted. 

The  advocates  of  the  ballot  need 
no  lessons  from  me,  but  if  they  did, 
here  is  one  for  their  adoption. 
There  never  was  a  more  convenient 
and  ready-made  instrument  of  elec- 
toral corruption,  but  particularly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  a  party  in 
power.  The  Yankee  organisation — 
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a  rough-and-ready  one,  it  is  trae— 
will  easily  adapt  itself  to  our  habits 
here.  The  "  caucus  "  plan  is  easily 
worked;  and,  without  the  most 
bungling  mismanagement,  will  defy 
all  the  judges  who  ever  sat  to  in- 
vestigate '*  petitions." 

Mayors  are  not  prefects,  but  they 
are  more  like  them  than  fleas  are 
like  lobsters,  and  can  never  too 
soon  be  made  to  know  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  also  what  they 
may  expect  in  return. 

We  can  soon  learn  how  they  '^  do 
these  things  in  France."  It  is  a 
great  system,  that  of  governing  a 
country  by  feeling  its  pulse  in  the 
smallest  capillary,  and  the  great 
discoverer  who  lives  so  near  us  will 
be  no  niggard  of  his  grand  inven- 
tion. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  assured — ^that 
when  once  Protestantism  is  over- 
thrown in  Ireland,  the  ballot  will 
be  a  necessity.  To  leave  the  priest 
to  the  exercise  of  such  open  in- 
timidation as  we  have  lately  wit- 
nessed at  Qalway,  will  be  to  dispar- 
age and  damage  the  fair  fame  of 
those  by  whom  we  must  hope  in 
future  to  rule  the  country.  By  the 
agency  of  the  ballot  they  can  do  all 
we  would  ask  of  them,  and  do  it 
covertly  and  inscrutably.    For  a 


while,  too,  the  system  wiU  work 
cheaply  and  economically.  The  day 
of  endowing  Romanism  can  be  de- 
ferred for  the  present — ^f or  after  the 
parson  will  come  the  landlords; 
and  that  pleasant  scheme  of  Mr 
Bright's,  to  sell  out  the  actual  pro- 
prietor, may  now  be  revived  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  Cabinet  to 
back  it 

I  am  far  from  upholding  '^  in- 
timidation," but  I  would  beg  to 
observe  that  there  is  a  worse  species 
of  intimidation  than  that  of  the 
landlord  and  the  gentleman  :  let  us 
take  care  that  we  are  not  providing 
for  this. 

Let  our  readers  not  imagine, 
however,  that  in  surrendering  Ire- 
land to  the  priests  they  are  giving 
an  unqualified  satisfaction  to  aU 
who  are  not  Protestants.  I  can  tell 
them  that  the  Catholic  gentry  of 
Ireland  are  far  more  afraid  of  thai 
ascendancy  than  ever  they  were  of 
Orange  domination ;  and  that  when 
the  bedlot  is  wielded  with  all  the 
power  of  the  Church,  whidi  alone 
can  penetrate  its  secret  working, 
the  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentry 
of  Ireland  will  take  their  stand 
with  those  on  whose  ruin  and 
downfall  it  is  now  planned  to  base 
the  future  pacification  of  Irebind. 
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THE  OUTGOING  AND  THE  INCOMING  PRESIDENT. 


A  NBW  Presidency  in  the  United 
States  is  usually  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era.  If  ever 
such  a  new  era  commenced  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic,  it  was  at 
the  election  of  Mr  Lincoln  in  I860 
— an  era  of  strife,  of  bitterness,  of 
bloodshed,  of  debt,  and  of  all  un- 
imaginable darkness  and  calamity, 
only  brightened  by  the  heroism  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides,  and 
by  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the 
negro  race  and  the  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  man.  Another  era — ^let 
us  hope  that  it  will  be  one  of  peace, 
reconciliation,  and  goodwill — com- 
menced with  the  installation  of 
President  Grant  on  the  4th  of 
March  last  The  outgoing  Presi- 
dent, elected  in  an  ui&appy  time, 
went  down,  perhaps  only  for  a 
while,  into  the  depths  of  private 
life  amid  such  volleys  of  sibilations 
and  other  symptoms  of  popular  dis- 
favour as  are  seldom  heard  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  the  incomer,  the  hero  of 
the  war,  the  conqueror  of  one-half 
of  his  countrymen,  and  the  enthusi- 
astic choice  of  the  great  minority 
of  the  whole  people,  entered  upon 
the  scene  amid  still  louder  volleys 
of  applause.  Like  '*  the  hard  hearts 
and  cruel  men  of  Rome,  who 
knew  not  Pompey  "  after  his  task 
was  done,  ''the  hard  hearts  and 
cruel  men  "  of  America  knew  not 
Andrew  Johnson.  The  old  Presi- 
dent was  politically  dead,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  pronounce  his  elegy, 
or  say,  Gk>d  be  with  him!  The 
new  President,  like  the  morning 
sun,  had  arisen  in  his  glory,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  the  cyno- 
sure of  greedy  eyes,  the  dispenser 
of  place,  honour,  and  emolument, 
the  giver  of  gifts  innumerable,  the 
arbiter  of  men's  fortunes,  the  foun- 
tain of  hope,  and  the  destined  re- 
cipient of  all  the  gratitude  that 
lurks  in  the  expectation  of  favours 
to  come.  Whether  he,  too,  thought, 
as  his  predecessors  must  have  done 


— ^if  not  at  the  commencement,  most 
certainly  before  the  dose  of  their 
presidential  careers — that  friends, 
flatterers,  and  expectants  would  be 
converted  into  foes  and  revilers  by , 
the  utter  impossibility  of  comply- 
ing with  the  whole  or  even  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  their  demands,  re- 
mains a  secret  with  Oenercd  Qrant ; 
but  the  thought  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  enter  into  so  practical  and 
cool  a  mind.  But  before  proceeding 
to  discuss  the  character,  the  claims, 
the  task,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
new  ruler,  something  is  due  to  the 
political  memory  of  the  ex-Presi- 
dent— a  man  who,  in  very  trying 
circumstances,  played  a  prominent 
part,  and  acquitted  himself  in  a 
manner  to  deserve,  at  all  events, 
the  praise  of  great  courage  and 
honesty,  if  not  of  discretion  and 
sound  judgment.  He  was  a  failure, 
it  is  true,  but  greater  men  than  him- 
self might  have  failed  had  they 
been  placed  in  his  difficult  position. 
A  recent  French  traveller  de- 
scribed the  Americans  as  "  un  peur 
pie  moqueur  et  sans  rBvSrenee.^' 
In  this  respect,  however,  they  do 
not  very  materially  differ  from 
other  nations.  Modem  civilisation 
has  a  tendency  to  cynidsm.  "  Nil 
admirari*'  is  the  great  canon  of 
criticism,  and  nothing  is  very  much 
reverenced  either  in  Europe  or 
America,  whatever  poets  and  wise 
men  may  say  or  hope  to  the  contrary, 
except  money  and  success,  and  the 
power  over  other  men's  Uves  and 
fortunes  which  these  bring  along 
with  them.  It  is  true,  neverthe- 
less, of  Uie  Americans,  that  they  are 
less  reverential  and  less  addicted  to 
sentiment  and  enthusiasm  than  the 
people  of  the  Old  World,  and  that 
there  is  among  them  no  living  man 
80  great,  virtuous,  and  eminent,  but 
that  any  saucy  pedlar,  fanner,  or 
coach-driver  may  be  found  to  think, 
and  very  likely  to  say,  of  him,  "  I 
am  as  good  as  you — or  a  great  deal 
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better."    If  tbe  Americans  revere 
anything,  it  is  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington ;  though,  were  that  somewhat 
frigid  good  man  alive  at  this  day, 
and  struggling  among   them   for 
power  or  position,  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  would  fare  no  better  than 
his  neighbours  and  competitors,  and 
that  he  would  be  assailed  as  vehe- 
mently by  as  many  able  editors, 
ready  writers,  and  stump  orators  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  as  ever  as- 
sailed Mr  Buchanan,  Mr  Lincoln, 
or  Mr  Johnson.      And  of  all  the 
objects  of  irreverence  among  this 
versatile  and  active  people,  none 
stands  so  low  as  an  ex-President. 
To-day  ranking  amons  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  the  eartn,  to-morrow 
he  becomes    a    nobody,   or   even 
worse.    He  is  one,  like  the  damsel 
of  Dovedale  in  Wordsworth's  poem, 
whom  "  there  is  none  to  praise,  and 
very  few  to  love."    He  goes  down 
into  the  common  rank  and  file, 
laden  too  often  with  the  enmity  of 
people  whose  greed  it  was  impos- 
sible to  satisfy,  and  of  those  multi- 
tudinous and  vociferous  children  of 
the  horse-leech,  the  office-seekers, 
disappointed  of  public  plunder  and 
of  places  for  which  the  candidates 
are  a  thousand  times  more  numer- 
ous than  the  vacancies.    The  two 
great  parties  in  the  State — ^his  op- 
ponents and  his  adherents — ^have 
little  to  say  about  him.    The  one 
speaks  contemptuously  of  him,  and 
the  other  forgets  or  ignores  him. 
He  has  served  his  turn.    He  is, 
in  American  phrase,  *'  played  out." 
He  is  of  no  further  use.    His  name 
is  no  longer  a  rallying-cry,  nor  bis 
character  a  tower  of  strength  to  his 
party.     It  was  not  so  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
country  was  sparsely  peopled,  and 
when  there  was  a  respect  among 
the    many,  inherited    from    their 
British    ancestors,   for    men    who 
served  their  country,  and  aspired  to 
and  held  the  rank  of  gentlemen ; 
but  in   later  times,  and  notably 
since  the  election  to  office  of  a  vul- 
gar rowdy  in  the  person  of  (General 
Jackson,  there  has  been  little  re- 


spect for  the  President  in  office, 
even  when  that  high  functionary 
was  in  the  full  ezerdse  of  his  short 
tenure  of  power,  and  none,  or  next 
to  none,  after  his  term  had  expired. 
Mr  Lincoln  himself,  during  his  first 
term  of  office,  was  assailed  with 
every  species  of  abuse  and  vitupera- 
tion ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assassin's  bullet — friendly  to  his 
reputation,  though  not  to  his  per- 
son— ^which  sanctified  him  as  a 
martyr,  it  is  likely  that  he  too,  for 
his  second  term  of  office  and  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  would  have 
been  as  little  sacred  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  American  people  as  any 
other  President  who  went  before 
him. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  sur- 
prised that  Andrew  Johnson  shares 
the  common  lot  of  his  predecessors, 
and  that  he  has  gone  out  of  office 
with  even  fewer  friends  than  usu- 
ally falls  to  the  share  of  men  who 
have  once  been  eminent  and  power- 
ful in  a  democratic  republic.  For 
at  least  two  years  before  the  expiry 
of  his  term,  Mr  Johnson  was,  next 
to  Qeneral  Butler,  the  most  un- 
popular man  in  America — ^not  alone 
in  the  North,  against  the  principles 
of  which  he  set  himself  in  violent 
antagonism,  but  in  the  South, 
which  in  his  tardy  and  blundering 
though  honest  way,  he  endeavoured 
to  befriend.  But  we  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  looking  without  pas- 
sion, but  with  great  interest,  at  the 
course  of  events — ^placing  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  in  the  position  of  that 
impartial  posterity  which  in  Amer- 
ica itself  shall  yet  judge  the  deeds 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  free 
from  all  the  heats  and  bitternesses 
engendered  out  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  clash  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  negro  slaveiy — are  bet- 
ter able  to  take  an  unbiassed  view 
of  Mr  Johnson's  Presidency,  and 
to  pronounce  upon  him  a  verdict 
not  likely  to  be  very  different  from 
that  which  the  Americans  them- 
selves will  pass  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury hence. 

No  President,  not  even  excepting 
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Mr  Lincoln,  had  grander  oppor- 
tunitiea  When  he  unexpectedly 
succeeded  to  power — a  power  then 
unimpaired  by  the  action  of  a 
jealous  and  hostile  Legislature — 
the  tlnion  was  de  jure  restored. 
General  Lee  had  laid  down  his 
arms,  Richmond  was  in  possession 
of  General  Grant,  and  there  was  not 
a  Southern  soldier  in  arms  to  dispute 
the  victory  of  the  North,  or  to 
assert  that  it  was  other  than  final 
Had  Mr  Lincoln  been  spared,  there 
is  every  probability,  considering  the 
generosity  of  his  character  and  the 
kindly  humanity  of  his  nature,  that 
he  would  have  issued  a  general  am- 
nesty, and  that  the  country  would 
have  accepted  the  act  Mr  John- 
son was  not  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  lacked  the  audacity,  or  it  may 
be  said  the  genius,  to  be  so  splendid- 
ly politic.  The  cruel  murder  of  Mr 
Lincoln  excited  so  violent  a  rage 
against  the  defeated  South,  whose 
chiefs  and  leaders  were  stupidly 
accused  by  the  War  Secretary,  Mr 
Stanton,  of  having  abetted  and  in- 
stigated it,  that  he  who,  in  his 
high  place  of  vantage,  and  with  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  Southern 
character — ^being  himself  a  South- 
erner— should  have  endeavoured  to 
quell  and  to  resist  it,  fomented  the 
flame  of  unreasoning  wrath,  and 
without  the  slightest  warrant  accus- 
ed seven  high-minded  gentlemen, 
as  innocent  of  murder  as  himself, 
of  complicity  in  the  foulest  crime 
of  the  age.  He  put  the  price  of 
blood  upon  their  heads  ;  and  in- 
stead of  building  a  bridge  of  gold 
to  aid  the  flight  of  the  Southern 
President,  involved  him  in  the 
charge  of  assassination  as  well  as  in 
that  of  treason,  and  did  his  best  to 
capture  a  man  whom  it  was  better  in 
every  sense  to  allow  to  escape,  lest 
the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United 
States  should  be  stultified,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  secession 
be  aflirmed  by  the  highest  legal 
authority.  In  the  trial,  also,  of 
the  unhappy  Mrs  Surratt — whose 
only  crime  was  the  knowledge  that 
her  son  intended  to  do  something 


wrong,  she  knew  not  what — and  of 
I)oor  Doctor  Mudd — ^whose  only 
crime  was  the  setting  of  the  broken 
leg  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be 
flying  for  his  life,  but  whom  he  did 
not  know  at  the  time  to  have  com- 
mitted murder — Mr  Johnson's  con- 
duct was  not  that  of  an  unimpassion- 
ed  chief  magistrate,  but  of  a  partisan 
and  a  time^erver.  The  evidence 
against  Mrs  Surratt  was  suborned, 
and  she  and  her  luckless  associates 
were  convicted  on  the  testimony 
of  peijurers  viler  and  more  blood- 
thirsty than  Wilkes  Booth  himself, 
for  he  was  mad,  and  they  were  cool 
and  sane.  Mr  Johnson,  who  might, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
have  commuted  the  sentence  of  Mrs 
Surratt  into  imprisonment  for  life, 
not  only  allowed  the  law  to  take 
its  course,  and  stain^  the  histori- 
cal pa^  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
otherwise  so  pure,  with  the  blood  of 
a  guiltless  woman,  but  he  refused 
even  to  hear  the  piteous  appeal  for 
mercy  of  her  heartbroken  daughter, 
who  threw  herself  on  the  door-steps 
of  the  White  House,  demented  by 
her  sorrow,  to  get  speech  of  him. 
The  fact  is,  he  overdid  the  task  of 
severity  which  he  had  set  himself 
to  do,  in  the  hope  of  making  him- 
self the  hero  of  the  vindictive 
North.  But  the  North  was  not  so 
vindictive  as  he  thought,  and  dis- 
trusted the  zeal  which  was  so  little 
tempered  with  discretion. 

Of  a  like  character  with  this  mis- 
taken estimate  of  Northern  opinion 
was  his  retention  in  office  of  the 
Revolutionary  Cabinet  appointed 
by  his  predecessor.  On  assuming 
the  Presidency,  he  had  a  clear  right, 
and  it  was  his  bounden  duty,  to  as- 
sociate with  himself,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  advisers  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking,who  would  have 
aided,  and  not  thwarted,  the  policy 
which  he  was  determined  to  pursue. 
If  within  a  week  or  a  month  after 
he  became  President,  he  had  dis- 
missed the  very  unpopular  Mr 
Secretary  Stanton,  and  the  less  un- 
popular, but  by  no  means  greatly 
admired  or  implicitly  trusted,  Mr 
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Secretary  Seward,  and  some  of  the 
dangeroos  incapables  who  compoeed 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet^  and 
gathered  aroand  him  men  of  his  own 
choice  and  party,  the  country  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  approved 
and  accepted  the  change,  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  applauded 
him  for  his  courage  and  indepen- 
dence. But  he  allowed  the  opportu- 
nity to  pass.  He  retained  his  ene- 
mies and  lukewarm  friends  in  their 
places,  though  one  of  them,  Mr  Stan- 
ton, was  especially  obnoxious  to  him- 
self and  the  party  who  still  belier- 
ed  in  the  doctrine  of  State  rights 
as  the  comer-stone  of  the  Consti- 
tution— ^fearful,  to  all  appearance, 
when  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
afraid,  of  offending  the  Congres- 
sional migority.  His  error  was  that, 
while  not  agreeing  with  that  major- 
ity in  anything  but  love  for  the 
Union  and  the  determination  to 
preserve  it  d  t<mt  prix,  he  out-herod- 
ed  all  these  Herods  in  sectional  and 
party  violence,  in  order  to  acquire 
their  confidence.  But  he  overahot 
the  mark;  and  whilehe  alarmed  and 
repcdled  the  South  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North,  he  in 
no  degree  conciliated  the  domin- 
ant Republicans.  It  seemed,  too, 
though  we  may  perhaps  do  him 
some  ii^ustice  by  the  supposition, 
that  he  really  wished,  for  person- 
al reasons,  to  humiliate  the  great 
Southern  planters  and  former  slave- 
owners. He  was  not  of  their  class. 
He  was  what  is  sometimes  con- 
temptuously called  a  "  poor  white*' 
and  a  "  mean  white,"  and  had  by 
dint  of  eloquence  and  political 
aptitude  been  nominated  by  his 
native  State  of  Tennessee  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  Southern  senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
aristocrats  by  training  and  the  in- 
fluences of  slavery,  though  they 
may  have  considered  him  their  po- 
litical, did  not  recognise  him  as 
their  social,  equal  They  sent  him 
to  and  kept  him  in  "  Coventry." 
The  Southern  ladies,  powerful  arbi- 
tresses  of  the  fashion  of  society,  as 


ladies  are  all  over  the  world,  placed 
Andrew  Johnson  under  their  ban, 
and  never  foigot,  or  allowed  their 
husbands  and  fathers  to  foiget  in 
Johnson  the  senator,  that  otiier 
and  younger  Johnson  the  tailor 
and  ''  mean  white."  From  these 
still  haughty,  though  humiliated 
and  vanquished,  planters  and  their 
families  he  exacted  a  submission, 
which  was  as  galling  to  their  pride 
as  men,  as  it  was  distasteful  to  their 
ideas  as  politicians.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  not  only  dis- 
pleased, but  alienated,  the  Soathu 
A  worse  consequence,  which  he  did 
not  foresee,  was,  that  he  excited  the 
suspicions  of  the  North.  As  time 
wore  on,  and  the  triumphant  minor- 
ity, in  a  Congress  that  he  might  logi- 
cidly  have  denied  to  be  a  l^al  and 
a  constitutional  Congress  while 
the  representatives  of  the  South 
were  exdnded  from  its  delibera- 
tions, thought  fit  to  invade  the  dear 
right  of  the  Southern  States  in  the 
matter  of  the  electoral  suffrage, 
Mr  Johnson,  too  late  as  usual,  inter- 
posed his  shield  between  Congress 
and  the  Southern  white  people,  and, 
as  usual,  irritated  the  triumphant 
North  without  doing  the  slightest 
good  to  the  South,  that  had  by  this 
time  become  passive  and  indiffer- 
ent, and  thought  more  of  growing 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  than  of  en- 
teringinto  the  i>olitics  of  the  Union. 
HIb  State  papers  and  vetoes  were  all 
admirable  as  specimens  of  legal  acu- 
men, logical  force,  and  constitutional 
learning;  but  in  all  of  these  he  for- 
got a  fact  which  it  was  indispens- 
able he  should  remember,  that  the 
old  Constitution  to  which  he  had 
sworn  obedience  was  no  longer  the 
law;  that  the  same  supreme  author- 
ity which  had  agreed  upon  the  first 
Constitution  had  agreed  to  amend  it: 
that  Congress  was  paramount ;  and 
that  he  who  might  at  the  outset 
have  challenged  its  composition  as 
not  being  a  Congress  of  the  whole 
Union,  had  admitted  its  legality, 
treated  with  it,  sent  messages  to  it, 
and  was  utterly  powerless  either  to 
dismiss  or  to  mollify  it.    And  when 
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at  last  he  bethought  himself  that 
the  Congress  was  no  true  Coogress, 
he  was  too  late  as  usual,  and  put 
himself  in  the  position  described  in 
Scripture  as  that  of  a  man  *'  kick- 
ing against  the  pricks/'  The  same 
fatality  pursued  him  in  his  quarrel 
with  Secretary  Stanton.  This  ob- 
noxious War  Minister  might  have 
been  got  rid  of  with  ease  at  any 
time  within  the  first  few  weeks 
of  Mr  Johnson's  incumbency;  but 
he  allowed  him  to  remain  until 
the  Congressional  majority,  believ- 
ing the  President  to  be  at  heart  a 
Southerner,  and  what  was  called 
''an  unreconstructed  rebel,''  and 
untrue  to  the  great  cause  of  negro 
emancipation  and  the  political 
equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races,  passed  a  series  of  Acts  to 
modify  and  curtail  his  power,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  patronage  which 
all  former  Presidents,  and  more 
especially  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, had  freely  exercised.  It  was 
not  until  this  had  been  done  that 
his  final  rupture  with  Mr  Stanton 
took  place.  It  was  easy  for  every 
one  but  Mr  Johnson  to  foresee  the 
result.  The  obnoxious  Minister 
set  him  at  defiance,  and  being 
supported  by  the  Senate,  was  en- 
abled to  gain  an  easy  victory,  even 
although  the  popular  General  Orant 
had  been  nominated  ad  interim 
to  his  place.  Qeneral  Grant, 
though  he  gave,  or  seemed  to  give, 
a  tacit  or  implied  promise  to  sup- 
port Mr  Johnson,  knew  hia  own 
interests.  He  was  calm,  prudent, 
cautious,  and  ambitious  ;  and  see- 
ing the  prize  of  the  Presidency  to 
be  within  his  grasp  if  he  only 
played  his  game  wanly,  yielded  up 
the  office  as  soon  as  the  will  of  the 
Senate  was  placed  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  declined  to  back  his 
superior  any  further  in  his  quarrel 
with  Mr  Stanton,  which  had  cul- 
minated into  a  quarrel  with  Con- 
gress. And  in  this  quarrel  what 
Grant  gained  Johnson  lost ;  and  all 
the  loss  arose  from  his  old  error  of 
shutting  the  stable-door  after  the 
horse  had  been  stolen,  and  of  never 


knowing  how  to  strike  when  the 
iron  was  hot  Nor  was  Mr  John- 
son more  fortunate  or  more  dis- 
creet when  he  transferred  hia  quar- 
rel with  what  he  considered  the 
unconstitutional  majority  from  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  the  libra- 
ry of  the  White  House  to  the 
platform  and  the  stump,  and 
bandied  hard  words  with  his  foes, 
returning  their  attacks  with  com- 
pound interest,  and  proving  him- 
self to  be  what  everybody  knew 
him  to  be,  but  what  he  should 
have  ceased  to  be  as  soon  as  he 
became  President — one  of  the 
greatest  mob -orators  which  Ame- 
rica had  ever  produced.  And 
when  at  last  the  long-threatened 
impeachment,  which  he  seemed  to 
invite  rather  than  to  avoid,  was 
commenced  with  all  the  solemnity 
due  to  the  greatness  of  the  occa* 
sion,  the  undaunted  President,  care- 
less whether  he  were  found  guilty 
or  innocent,  held  on  the  customary 
tenor  of  his  way,  conscious,  no 
doubt,  of  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
and  strong  enough  in  his  own  con- 
science to  look  to  them  for  approval, 
and  to  find  it,  whatever  the  tribunal 
might  decide.  He  knew,  although 
he  had  opposed  the  majority,  that 
he  had  not  violated  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  his  oath  of  office ;  and 
that,  in  small  things  as  well  as  in 
great,  he  had  remained  faithful 
to  that  great  old  Constitution  of 
Jefferson  and  his  associates,  which, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  all  Americans  of  all  parties 
venerated  as  the  most  sacred,  and 
as  the  M  but  perfect  and  infallible, 
work  of  human  reason.  Had  he 
been  condemned,  as  he  came  near 
upon  being,  it  is  likely,  from  what 
is  known  of  his  character,  that  he 
would  not  have  taken  his  condem- 
nation very  much  to  heart,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  would  have 
gloried  in  being  made  the  mar- 
tyr of  the  Constitution.  Acquitted 
as  he  was,  by  the  merest  chance,  by 
the  obstinacy,  the  impartiality,  or 
the  virtue — ^we  know  not  which  to 
call  it — of  one  eminent  senator  of 
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tbe  Republican  party,  Mr  Fessenden 
of  Maine,  he  was  neither  elated  nor 
much  gratified  at  the  result  It  was 
a  sort  of  drawn  battle  between  him 
and  his  foes ;  and  such  infinitesimal 
victory  as  there  was,  inclined  rather 
to  Mr  Johnson's  side  than  to  that  of 
his  opponents.  His  fate,  after  all, 
was  no  uncommon  one.  When  a 
man  is  brave  enough  in  a  violent 
political  conflict  to  tell  both  sides 
that  they  are  wrong;  when  he 
is  powerful  enough  to  make  his 
opinion  heard  ana  his  action  felt, 
and  when  he  is  independent  and 
impartial  enough  to  incline  some- 
times in  one  direction  and  some- 
times in  another,  according  to  his 
own  judgment  at  the  moment,  he 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  assailed,  dis- 
trusted, and  hated  by  both  of  them, 
as  the  man  who  interferes  in  a 
quarrel  between  man  and  wife. 
Honesty,  unfortunately,  is  of  little 
or  no  account  in  the  days  of  revo- 
lutionary rancour ;  and  the  honest 
man  in  such  a  time,  like  the  un- 
happy wight  in  '  Hudibras,'  learns 
to  his  cost,  metaphorically,  if  not 
literally,  that — 

"Thev  who  in  qoarrels  interpose 
Will  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose." 

Even  in  milder  cases  of  party- 
quarrels,  when  there  is  no  blood- 
shed, but  merely  the  inveterate  war 
of  words  and  recriminations,  the 
moderate  man  is  not  generally 
popular. 


**  In  moderation  placin 
The  Tories  called  him  ^ 
a  Tory," 


■  all  hifl  glorr — 
rhig ;  and  Whtga, 


said  the  sarcastic  poet  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  such,  with 
a  violence  unknown,  at  least  in 
the  present  age,  to  our  tamer 
party  -  strife,  was  the  fate  and 
rewiud  of  Andrew  Johnson.  He 
did  not  show  himself  a  very  wise 
man ;  but  he  certainly  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  brave  and  a  conscien- 
tious one  —  an  excellent  fighting 
soldier,  but  a  very  indifferent  gene- 
ral— ^the  very  man  to  volunteer  for 
<»nd  lead  a  forlorn-hope  at  the  re- 
"^  of  superior  authority — a  bom 


combatant,  but  one  who,  with  all 
his  pugnacity,  would  never  fight 
in  a  cause  that  he  thought  to  be 
a  wrongful  one,  whatever  might  be 
the  success  and  the  reward  of  his 
heroism. 

Notwithstanding  his  faults  and 
mistakes,  and  the  cloud  under  which 
he  is  for  the  present  obscured,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  retire  for 
any  long  period  from  the  field  of 
American-  politics.  Unlike  Mr 
Buchanan,  who  subsided  into  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
the  quiet  of  his  study,  Mr  Johnson 
is  not  an  old  man,  but  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
vigour.  With  a  rough  tongue  thii 
he  knows  how  to  use,  with  a  well- 
trained  intellect,  with  a  love  of 
political  life  for  the  excitement 
which  it  brings,  with  a  keen  in- 
terest in  all  the  great  events  of  his 
age  and  country,  and  with  a  fiery 
blood,  like  that  of  the  war-horse 
in  the  Book  of  Job, ''  that  goeth  on 
to  meet  the  armed  men  ;  that  saith 
among  the  trumpets.  Ha !  ha !  and 
smelleth  the  battle  afaroff,  the  thun- 
der of  the  captains,  and  the  shout- 
ing,"— ^he  is  aU  but  certain,  if  he 
lives,  to  turn  up  again  in  the  great 
arena  of  debate,  either  as  a  senator 
or  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, or  governor  of  his 
native  Tennessee,  which,  mainly 
by  his  fearlessness  and  patriotism, 
was  retained  in  the  Union,  while 
all  its  slave-holding  sisters  were 
seceding,  and  thus  preserved  from 
thefateof  unhappy  Virginia.  Ten- 
nessee felt  but  little  of  the  honors 
of  the  war,  to  which  her  geographi- 
cal position  would  have  exp<»9ed 
her  had  she  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
South,  which  she  was  at  one  time 
well  inclined  to  do,  and  which  it 
was  most  likely  she  would  have 
done  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm 
hand  and  the  firm  faith  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  And  for  this  result  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  whose  farms 
and  plantations  were  saved  from 
the  torch  of  the  war-demon  and 
the  hoofs  of  trampling  armies,  owe 
their  great  countryman  a  debt  of 
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gratitude,  which  it  is  very  likely 
they  will  endeavour  to  repay  by 
sending  him  again  to  the  Senate. 

The  indomitable,  or,  as  his  ene- 
mies might  call  it,  the  pugnacious, 
spirit  of  the  ex-President  was  as 
apparent  in  his  farewell  address 
to  the  American  people  as  in  any 
other  act  of  his  official  life.  "  De 
Vaudace^  et  tovjfmrs  de  Vavdace" 
might  be  his  motto,  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  does  not  so  time  his 
audacity  as  to  gain  anything  by  it 
In  this  remarkable  document — 
which  Mr  Renter's  agents  and  the 
other  purveyors  of  news  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  telegraph 
to  Europe  under  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic — Mr  Johnson  reiterated 
all  his  old  opinions,  discharged  a 
perfect  flight  of  Parthian  arrows  at 
the  advancing  hosts  of  the  new 
Presidency,  declared  the  Civil  War 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  reaffirmed  in 
all  its  roundness  the  sturdy  doc- 
trine of  State  rights,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  a  Democrat  of  the 
old  Jackson  type— one  who  is  all 
for  the  old  Constitution — all  for 
the  Union ;  and  who  will  not  allow 
that  even  such  a  war  as  ravaged  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  United  States 
for  nearly  four  years  can  have  ob- 
literated the  ancient  landmarks. 
He  is  dl  for  conserving  the  status 
quo  ante  bellum — or  for  restoration 
of  the  status — ^if  the  revolutionists 
have  overthrown  it.  Upon  this 
platform  he  takes  his  stand,  look- 
ing apparently  to  the  time  when 
that  doctrine  will  need  a  champion, 
and  offering  himself  for  the  post  of 
honour  and  danger. 

Turning  to  the  new  President, 
we  find  a  man  of  very  different  char- 
acter, with  antecedents  so  little 
favourable  that  he  would  indeed 
have  been  considered  a  fool  who 
ten  years  ago  should  have  predicted 
that  he  had  the  remotest  chance  of 
a  seat  in  the  chair  of  Washington. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  a  very 
young  man,  just  emancipated  from 
the  great  military  academy  of  West 
Point,  Lieutenant  Ulysses  Sydney 
Qrant  (some  say  his  real  name  is 


Hiram  Ulysses  Grant)  was  station- 
ed at  San  Francisco,  in  California, 
then  newly  ceded  to  the  United 
States — ^the  great  prize  which  the 
Republic  acquired  as  the  result  of 
the  Mexican  war.  The  new  State, 
or  rather  territory,  was  overrun  with 
a  very  lawless  and  rowdy  popula- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Adventurous  Yankees,  full  of  cour- 
age and  high  spirits,  finding  no 
room  for  their  energies  in  the  old 
overcrowded  States  of  New  Eng- 
land, sought  their  fortune  in  the 
golden  land.  New  Yorkers,  Penn- 
sylvanians.  Southerners  —  all  the 
young,  the  enterprising,  the  strong, 
the  hopeful,  and  the  disappointed 
— rushed  to  the  diggings,  determin- 
ed to  grow  rich  per  saltumy  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  They  were  not  the 
choicest  specimens  of  humanity, 
either  for  manners,  for  morals,  or 
for  acquirements  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Grant,  with  his  little  company  of 
United  States  soldiers,  had  Uttle 
to  do  in  this  remote  station  but 
to  associate  with  such  people,  and 
make  himself  popular  among  them. 
There  was  no  female  society  in  San 
Francisco  to  civilise  and  soften  the 
character  of  the  population,  and  no 
amusements  to  be  had  but  those  of 
the  roughest  kind,  or  such  as  were 
supplied  by  the  drinking-saloon  and 
the  billiard-room.  It  is  well  known 
that  Lieutenant  Grant  became  some- 
what too  convivial  in  his  habits — 
somewhat  too  much  addicted  to 
the  billiard-room  and  the  whisky- 
store;  and  that  the  "drinks"  he  had 
to  share  with  his  rowdy  friends 
(and  to  refuse  a  drink  from  a  friend 
without  being  able  to  plead  posi- 
tive ill -health  and  the  doctor's 
orders,  is  not  always  safe,  even  in 
older-settled  districts  of  the  United 
States  than  California  was  at  that 
early  day)  operated  a  change  in  his 
manners  which  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  his  superiors.  It  is 
now  an  old  story,  and  need  not  be 
revived  in  its  details,  and  would 
not  even  be  mentioned  in  these 
pages  were  it  not  of  historical  in- 
terest, and  as  throwing  light  on  a 
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remarkable,  and,  as  it  ultimately 

f  roved  to  be,  a  very  brilliant  career, 
t  may  suffice tosay, that  Lieutenant 
Grant,  acting  under  sage  advice, 
judged  it  prudent  to  resign  his 
commission  in  the  army  rather  than 
be  deprived  of  it  in  a  manner  that 
might  have  been  highly  prejudicial 
to  his  interests  at  a  future  time.  His 
father,  a  Scotsman — ^it  is  said  that ' 
his  mother  Is  Scottish  also — ^was 
and  is  a  tanner;  and  young  Orant, 
after  this  inglorious,  though  only 
temporary,  termination  of  his  mili- 
tary career,  betook  himself  to  the 
paternal  business,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  was  both 
a  tanner  and  a  woodcutter.  It  is 
the  great  characteristic  of  an  Ame- 
rican, bom  in  America  and  nur- 
tured under  the  influence  of  its 
surroundings,  whatever  be  his  Eu- 
ropean extraction,  never  to  be  cast 
down,  and  never  to  think  any 
kind  of  honest  industry  to  be  de- 
grading. The  best  Americans  play 
manv  parts  in  their  time,  and  do 
the  b^  they  can  under  the  most 
inauspicious  as  well  as  under  the 
most  favourable  of  circumstances. 
They  take  what  they  can  get,  and 
make  the  most  of  it  "  I  worked 
hard  for  Abraham  Lincoln,"  said 
the  keeper  of  a  lighthouse  to  the 
writer  of  these  remarks,  '^and  helped 
him  as  much  to  the  Presidency 
as  any  man  did.  I  wanted  the 
mission  to  Paris,  but  could  not 
get  it  I  wanted  the  collectorahip 
of  customs  at  New  York ;  there 
were  too  many  hungry  people  after 
it,  and  I  had  no  chance.  I  next 
tried  for  a  judgeship  ;  done  again. 
Nothing  discouraged,  and  resdved 
to  have  something,  I  got  what  I 
could;  and  here  I  am,  for  four 
years  the  keeper  of  a  lighthouse." 

Lieutenant  Grant,  in  the  evil 
turn  of  his  fortunes,  did  not  apply 
for  a  place.  Though  he  did  not 
split  rails,  like  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  his  youth,  his  brawny  arm  felled 
the  trees  of  the  forest  for  firewood ; 
and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  drive 
a  cart  to  the  market  of  St  Louis 
and  sell  his  firewood  whenever  the 


affairs  of  the  tannery  did  not  call 
for  his  whole  attention.  Whoi 
the  war  broke  out,  the  majority  of 
the  well-trained  officers  who  had 
been  educated  at  West  Point  were 
Southerners,  and  volunteered  their 
swords  to  the  Southern  cause ;  and 
the  North  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  men  with  sufficient  military 
knowledge  to  handle  a  battalion. 
Mr  Grant  at  this  juncture  be- 
thought himself  that  he  too  was 
a  West-Pointer,  and  that  in  the 
emergency  of  the  country  his  lit- 
tle Jasco  at  San  Francisco  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  re- 
admission  to  the  army — if  not  as  a 
member  of  the  regular  force,  at  aU 
events  as  a  volunteer.  Before  this 
time  he  had  made  the  acquaintance, 
which  had  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, of  Mr  Elihu  B.  Washbume 
of  illinois,  a  well-known  membtt 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Republican  and  Anti- 
Slaveiy  party.  Mr  Washbume 
was  a  student  of  character.  Mr 
Washbume  had  faith  in  Mr  Grant 
He  saw  his  energy,  his  determi- 
nation, his  pluck,  his  trustworthi- 
ness, his  modesty,  and  recognised 
in  him  many  of  the  elements  that 
go  towards  the  making  of  a  great 
man.  Mr  Grant's  influence  over 
the  adventurous  young  spirits  of 
his  locality  was  great  ^  and  having 
volunteered  as  a  private  soldier, 
he  induced  so  many  others  to  imi- 
tate his  example  that  his  friends, 
and  notably  Mr  Washbume, 
thought  him  entitled  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  men  he  had  brought 
around  him.  Mr  "Washbume  ex- 
ercised his  influence  in  the  proper 
quarter  in  his  friend's  behalf;  and 
Captain  Grant,  the  West-Pointer, 
who  had  all  the  material  of  a 
great  soldier  within  him,  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  retrieve 
the  errors  of  the  past,  to  strive 
for  a  high  place  among  the  heroes 
of  the  Union,  and  to  present  an 
illustrious  example  in  his  own  per- 
son of  the  trath  of  the  Scriptural 
dictum,  that  ''The  stone  which 
the  builders  disallowed  might  be 
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made  the  head  of  the  corner."  His 
first  opportunities  for  distinction 
occurred  on  the  Mississippi  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1862, 
when  all  the  fortune  of  the  war 
seemed  to  he  on  the  side  of  the 
South,  and  all  the  discomfiture  and 
disappointment  on  the  side  of  the 
North.  During  that  and  two  sub- 
sequent years  Generals  M'Dowell, 
M'Clellan,  Bumside,  Pope,  Hooker, 
and  Meade,  were  bravely  fighting, 
acquiring  great  reputations  to-day, 
that  were  to  be  tarnished,  though 
by  no  fault  of  their  own,  on  the 
morrow:  hailed  by  their  country- 
men for  a  brief  space  as  the  des- 
tined saviours  of  the  nation,  and 
giants  of  war,  to  whom  the  Alex- 
anders and  Napoleons  of  history 
were  but  pigmies ;  and  in  another 
space  as  brief  to  be  consigned  to 
the  cold  shade  of  disfavour,  to 
which  military  failure  always 
dooms  the  unsuccessful  warrior 
who  survives  bis  defeat.  The 
North  waited  for  its  hero,  always 
thinking  it  had  got  him  when  it 
hadn't,  always  sanguine  that  he 
would  appear  sooner  or  later,  and 
always  ready  to  shiver  any  old  idol 
to  pieces  to  place  a  new  one  on  its 
pedestal.  Aiid  when  at  last,  after 
the  elimination  of  every  other  pro- 
minent general  from  the  catalogue 
of  probabilities.  General  Grant's 
capture  of  Yicksburg,  that  led  to 
the  clearance  and  the  freedom  of 
the  great  Mississippi  from  its 
sources  to  New  Orleans,  marked 
him  out  as  the  foremost  among 
the  men  of  sufficient  eminence 
and  mark  to  be  commanders-in- 
chief  who  had  not  enjoyed  their 
chance  of  success  or  failure.  Grant, 
always  aided  in  the  Legislature  and 
in  private  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
pensers of  power  by  his  faithful 
friend  Mr  Washbume,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  he  had  still  a  long 
and  weary  task  before  him.  He 
was  not  received  with  undoubting 
faith  by  the  of  ten  -  disappointed 
people.  There  was  a  sort  of  mis- 
giving that  he  too  might  be  like 


the  rest,  and  that  tins  silent  sol- 
dier, reckless  of  human  blood  and 
suffering — a  harsh  mathematician, 
in  whose  calculations  the  lives  of 
thousands  and  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  were  mere  arithmetical 
powers,  to  be  used  or  effaced  as  the 
problem  required — ^^would  be  but 
one  of  the  stepping-stones  for  the 
really  coming  man,  who,  for  all 
that  any  one  knew  to  the  contrary 
at  that  time,  might  be  still  in  the 
cradle,  if  not  unborn.  This  esti- 
mate of  General  Grant  as  a  calcu- 
lator was  not  erroneoas.  He  cal- 
culated that,  for  every  soldier  the 
South  could  afford  to  lose,  he  could 
afford  to  lose  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
fifty ;  and  in  his  assaults  upon  the 
lines  of  Richmond,  after  he  had 
chosen  the  line  on  which  to  fight  it 
out,  "  if  it  took  him  a  whole  sum- 
mer," he  acted  so  rigidly  and  in- 
exorably upon  this  leading  prin- 
ciple of  his  strategy  as  to  receive 
the  name  of  "  the  Butcher  Grant" 
from  one-half  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  Union.  While  he  was  thus 
hammering  and  pounding  away, 
sacrificing  life  without  any  great 
apparent  advantage,  the  Southern 
people  and  their  President  began 
to  lose  patience  with  the  slow  and 
cautious  strategy  of  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  war — General 
Joseph  E.  Johnson — who  was  en- 
deavouring to  foil  another  great 
soldier — General  Sherman — for  the 
possession  of  Atlanta.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  South,  Mr  Jefferson 
Davis  removed  General  Johnson 
from  his  command,  and  replaced 
him  by  General  Hood,  a  young 
man,  very  gallant  and  brave,  but 
not  an  able  strategist  No  one  ad- 
mired General  J.  E.  Johnson's 
masterly  strategy  more  than  Gene- 
ral Sherman.  As  soon  as  Johnson 
was  removed,  Sherman,  with  the 
inspiration  of  genius,  saw  his  op- 
portunity, and  telegraphed  to  Gene- 
ral Grant  before  Eichmond  for  per- 
mission to  march  with  50,000  men 
from  Atlanta  right  through  the 
heart  of  Georgia.  It  was  a  march 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
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the  city  of  Savannah,  and  the  road 
was  fall  of  possible  and  bat  too 
probable  dangers.  Savannah  had 
long  resisted  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  capture  it  by  sea,  and  its 
assault  and  capture  by  land  would 
be  a  great  achievement  This  was 
about  the  middle  of  November 
1864.  Grant  was  sitting  in  his 
tent  before  Richmond,  thinking 
and  smoking,  as  is  his  wont,  when 
the  telegram  in  cipher  was  received. 
He  read  and  re-read  it  several  times, 
and  smoked  and  smoked  with  a 
vigour  apportioned  to  the  import- 
ance of  his  silent  cogitations.  When 
he  had  thought  it  over  sufficiently 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  sub- 
mitted the  curt  and  emphatic  docu- 
ment to  the  opinion  of  his  officers. 
Nobody  knew  what  to  make  of  it, 
or  what  to  advise.  Grant  smoked 
and  passed  no  opinion  for  some 
time.  At  last,  after  having  heard 
what  everybody  had  to  say,  he  put 
the  telegram  in  his  pocket,  drew 
the  cigar  from  between  his  lips, 
and  said,  while  he  knocked  away 
the  ash  preparatory  to  another 
whiff,  "  Gentlemen,  the  General 
must  do  as  he  thinks  best  In  the 
art  of  war  we  are  all  of  us  babies 
compared  with  Sherman."  And 
Sherman  did  as  he  thought  best — 
turned  eastwards  to  the  coast  from 
Atlanta,  passed  Macon  and  Augusta, 
and  carried  terror  into  the  neart 
and  the  councils  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Vehement  appeals  were 
made  in  the  Southern  papers,  call- 
ing upon  the  Georgians  to  rise  en 
masne  and  repel  the  invader — to 
roll  logs  of  trees  across  the  roads  to 
harass  his  march — ^to  fire  the  for- 
ests in  front  and  rear — ^to  make  a 
wilderness  of  his  passage,  so  that 
his  hosts  might  starve,  or  eat  up 
their  horses  for  want  of  other  food 
— to  do  anything  desperate,  heroic, 
and  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  war,  rather  than  suffer  him  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
State.  But  these  appeals  were  made 
in  vain.  Georgia  was  exhausted 
rather   than   paralysed^   and   her 


efforts  to  hurl  back  Sherman  to  the 
place  whence  he  came  were  as 
feeble  as  man's  .efforts  to  grapple 
with  a  tornado.  While  the  result 
was  unknown,  and  everybody  in 
the  North  was  predicting  Sher- 
man's success,  whatever  might  be 
the  object  of  his  expedition,  Mr 
Lincoln,  addressing  an  excited 
crowd  from  the  balcony  of  the 
White  House  at  Washington  on 
the  night  of  the  6th  of  December, 
said,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  "  Fel- 
low-citizens, I  know  where  Sher- 
man went  in,  but  I  don't  know 
where  he  will  come  oat"  Nor  did 
anybody  else,  except  General  Grant 
That  march  through  Georgia  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end ;  it  proved 
the  truth  of  a  metaphorical  asser- 
tion long  current  in  the  North,  that 
the  Confederacy  was  an  empty  egg- 
shell, and  that  if  the  shell  were 
once  pierced,  there  would  be  free 
progress  through  the  centre.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  Sherman 
and  his  army,  that  had  scarcely 
seen  an  enemy,  or  incurred  a  loss 
on  his  march,  except  that  of  six 
thousand  negroes — men,  women, 
and  children — who  had  followed  in 
his  wake,  and  whom  he  left  behind 
in  a  swamp  to  live  or  die,  as  fate 
and  fortune,  or  their  own  exertions, 
might  determine, — ^was  within  ten 
miles  of  Savannah,  and  the  fate  of 
that  long-resisting  city  was  sealed. 
General  Hardee,  the  Confederate 
officer  in  command,  evacuated  the 
city  on  the  20th;  and  all  the 
Union,  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  Washington  to 
Portland,  rang  with  the  praises  of 
Sherman.  Meanwhile  Grant  was 
busy  before  Richmond,  endeavour- 
ing to  strike  a  blow  upon  General 
Lee  while  the  Confederate  forces 
were  disheartened,  if  not  demo- 
ralised, by  Sherman's  success. 
He  was  largely  reinforced,  and 
made  the  best  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  Sherman's  raid  had 
given  him.  The  result  is  matter  of 
such  recent  history  as  not  to  need 
recapitulation.  The  capture  of 
Bichmond  made  Grant  the  first^ 
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and  Sbennan  the  second,  hero  of 
the  war;  elevated  Grant^  in  due 
course  of  time  and  circumstances, 
to  the  Presidency ;  and  rendered  it 
•certain  that  in  1869  there  would 
be  no  office  in  the  power  of  the 
oew  President  to  bestow  that  wo^d 
not  be  open  for  the  acceptance  of 
two  such  friends  and  allies  as 
Heaven  had  sent  him  in  the  per- 
sons of  Oeneral  Sherman  and  Mr 
Washbume. 

Ever  since  it  became  a  matter  of 
moral  certainty  that  Oeneral  Grant 
would  be  the  popular  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  the  General,  whose 
taciturnity — ^partly  the  result  of 
modesty — ^was  proverbial,  became 
still  more  taciturn  upon  principle. 
He  had  possibly  heard  in  its  Eng- 
lish form  the  great  French  saying, 
attributed  to  the  first  and  after- 
wards to  the  third  Napoleon,  but  far 
older  than  the  Buonapartes,  that  ^^le 
monde  vient  ct  celui  qui  »ait  se  tadre" 
— ^not  that  "  the  world  comes  to  the 
silent  man,"  but  that  '^  the  world 
comes  to  him  who  know  haw  to  hold 
his  tongue"  If  this  maxim  were 
not  in  his  mind,  he  acted  as  if  it 
were,  and  managed  to  impress  both 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State, 
that  if  not  already  one  of  them,  he 
might  be  won  over  to  their  side. 
He  had  never  been  a  politician  in 
private  life,  and  he  took  especial 
care  that  he  would  not  become  a 
politician  after  he  had  developed 
himself  into  a  conqueror.  His  great 
strength  lay  with  the  Republican 
party,  with  the  anti-Southerners, 
with  the  Negrophilists,with  aU  the 
immense  multitude  whose  love  for 
'^  the  Union  was  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  their  love  of  liberty, 
\  or  aught  else  that  the  world  could 
offer.*    Yet  he  was  by  no  means 


distasteful  to  the  Union  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  that  did  not 
share  the  views  of  their  opponehts 
on  the  question  of  the  negro,  or  on 
the  proper  mode  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  United  States.  And  as 
he  took  especial  care  not  to  declare 
himself  on  any  point  of  policy 
even  to  his  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates, and  set  at  defiance  the  in- 
satiable Paul  Pryism  of  the  gulling 
and  greatly  gullible  correspondents 
of  the  New  York  press,  both  sides 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of 
making  him  entirely  their  own ; 
and  both  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw, 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  had 
succeeded.  Nevertheless,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  "straight-line  Demo- 
crats" and  advocates  of  the  old  doc- 
trine of  State  rights,  which  was 
the  very  comer-stone  of  the  original 
Confederation  of  the  Colonies,  after 
the  declaration  of  independence, 
was  of  a  formidable  kind  ;  all  the 
more  formidable  by  the  proof  af- 
forded in  the  local  elections  that 
are  continually  occurring  in  one 
State  or  the  other,  that,  though  still 
in  a  laige  minority,  it  was  con- 
tinuaUy  increasing  in  strength,  and 
diminishing  its  disparity  of  num- 
bers, as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Bepublicans.  But  there  was  never 
reason  to  doubt,  at  any  time  after 
the  surrender  of  Richmond,  that 
the  conqueror  of  the  South  could 
be  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  succession  to  Mr  Johnson,  if 
he  chose  to  accept  a  nomination. 
Neither  was  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  a  nomination  would 
be  made. 

No  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
General  Washington,  ever  entered 
upon  power  under  such  favourable 


*  While  the  Convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  second  term 
Was  sitting  at  Baltimore  in  July  1864,  a  Western  orator  of  Irish  extraction  related 
a  stoiy  of  A  patriotic  old  lady  at  Cincinnati  who  had  seven  sons  killed  in  the 
bloody  battles  of  Ihe  North.  The  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  sent  a 
deputation  to  condole  with  the  good  woman  on  her  great  loss.  *'  Never  mind 
me,  gentlemen, "  said  the  old  lady ;  * '  I  only  wish  I  had  known  when  I  was  a  younger 
woman  that  this  war  was  coming,  and  I  would  have  had  seventeen  sons  instead 
•of  seven  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union  ! " 
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auspices  and  with  such  fair  pro- 
spects as  Oeneral  Orant  He  is 
alike  the  youngest,  the  most  trusted, 
the  most  popular  President  that 
ever  occupied  that  high  office.  His 
great  mission  is  to  hod  the  wounds 
of  war— -to  restore  outraged  confi- 
dence between  the  once  hostile  and 
still  jealous  or  unfriendly  sections  of 
North  and  South — to  encourage 
trade  and  industry,  especially  in 
the  South — to  take  care  that 
a  plague  of  black  pauperism  do 
not  overspread  any  portion  of  the 
country — ^to  reduce  or  remove  the 
grievous  burden  of  an  immense  and 
unwisely-contracted  public  debt — 
to  keep  the  strictest  faith  with  the 
national  creditor,  whether  native 
or  foreign — to  check  the  tide  of 
official  corruption,  that  is  alike  the 
scandal  of  America  and  the  wonder 
of  the  world — and  to  prevent,  by 
just  and  dignified  behaviour  to  aU 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  foreign 
war  from  following  on  the  heels  of 
that  unhappy  civil  conflict,  from  the 
ravages  of  which  the  country  is  stiU 
suffering.  These  are  great  objects — 
aU  within  the  reach  of  a  high-minded 
and  honest  ruler,  if  he  be  seconded 
by  a  high-minded  and  honest  legis- 
lature and  people.  There  is  great 
virtue  in  an  *'if,"  as  Shakespeare 
teUs  us  j  but  in  this  specific  '*  if  " 
lies  the  whole  history  and  mystery 
of  the  next  four  years  in  America 
— a  history  and  a  mystery  which 
those  who  live  in  1873  may  be  able 
to  record  and  understand.  It  must 
be  said  of  President  Orant,  that 
his  inaugural  address — one  of  the 
shortest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  ever  delivered 
by  the  American  Executive — augurs 
well  for  his  statesmanship,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  advisers ;  and  that,  if  he 
works  up  to  the  programme,  he  will 
secure  for  himself  a  more  honour- 
able place  in  the  annals  of  his 
country  than  any  victory  in  civil 
strife,  however  brilliant  such  vic- 
tory may  have  been,  could  ever 
have  won  for  him.  In  that  wise 
and  well-considered  document  there 
is  but  one  passage  to  which  objec- 


tion might  be  fairly  taken,  and 
which  seems  to  us,  tant  »Ai  peu^ 
unworthy  either  of  a  great  soldier 
or  a  wise  civilian.  ''  I  wouM  re- 
spect," he  says,  "  the  rights  of  all 
nations,  and  demand  equal  respect 
for  our  own.''  Here  he  should  have 
stopped;  but  he  goes  on  to  say, 
*'  If  other  nations  depart  from  this 
rule  in  dealing  with  us,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  follow  the  precedent" 
This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an 
unworthy  threat,  and  means,  that 
if  other  countries  do  wrong,  the 
United  States  will  do  wrong  also 
— a  declaration  which  a  sense  of 
national  dignity,  no  less  than  of 
Christian  feeling,  should  not  have 
permitted  the  President  to  mak& 

As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
the  President,  in  the  formation  of 
his  new  Cabinet,  took  especial  care 
of  Gteneral  Sherman  and  Mr  Wash- 
bume.  The  one  was  nominated, 
doubtless  after  consultation  with 
himself,  to  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
Qeneral  Commanding-in-Chief  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  which 
Orant  had  vacated  on  assuming  the 
Presidency;  and  the  other,  who 
could  have  had  any  place  or  office 
at  home  or  abroad  that  he  con- 
sidered worthy  of  his  acceptance^ 
was  made  Secretary  of  State.  It 
speedily  appeared,  however,  that 
this  appointment  was  premature. 
Mr  Washbume  either  mistrusted 
his  health  or  his  abilities  for  thia 
onerous  post,  or  for  other  reasons 
had  no  fancy  for  it,  and  resigned 
it  before  entering  upon  its  duties. 
On  the  same  or  next  day  he  was 
nominated  as  Ambassador  to  the* 
Court  of  the  Tuileries,  which, 
even  more  than  the  Embassy  to 
Oreat  Britain,  is  an  object  of  am- 
bition to  Americans  who  are  rich 
enough  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
that  splendid  but  underpaid  post. 
Mr  Alexander  T.  Stewart  of  New 
York — in  early  youth  a  British 
subject,  bom  at  lismore,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  well  known 
all  over  America,  as  well  as  in  Oreat 
Britain,  as  the  richest  and  most 
successful  dry-goods  merchant  iu 
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the  world — a  princely  trader,  who 
pays  many  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum  for  import  duties  upon  his 
linens,  his  silks,  his  laces,  his  velvets, 
his  woollens,  and  other  merceries — 
was  api>ointed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  replacement  of  Mr 
MacCuUoch,  who  was  perhaps  as 
sound  a  financier  as  himself.  But 
an  imexpected  difficulty  arose, 
which  would  not  have  arisen  had 
General  Grant  been  as  conversant 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  he  is  with  the  manage- 
ment of  armies  in  the  field.  It  is 
forbidden  in  America,  as  it  is  in 
Great  Britain,  that  any  person  actu- 
ally engaged  in  trade  and  commerce 
should  fill  such  an  office  as  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. When  this  fact  was  brought 
under  the  President's  notice,  he 
appears  to  have  so  far  forgotten 
what  was  due  to  the  law  and  the 
Senate  as  to  request  that  dignified 
body  to  repeal  the  disqualification, 
and  allow  Mr  Stewart  to  regulate 
the  finance  of  the  United  States, 
without  ceasing  to  regulate  the 
finance  of  his  prosperous  establish- 
ments in  Broadway.  The  Senate 
was  naturally  surprised  at  such  a 
request;  and  Mr  Charles  Sumner — 
though  aspiring,  it  is  said,  to  receive 
the  appointment  to  the  Court  of  St 
James,  to  replace  Mr  Beverdy  John- 
son— was  independent  enough  to 
protest  against  the  dictation,  and 
powerful  enough  to  carry  the  Senate 
along  with  him.  To  avoid  the  un- 
pleasantness that  might  have  arisen 
had  General  Grant  persisted  in  re- 
taining his  Secretary  in  defiance  of 
a  law  that  the  Senate  refused  to  re- 
peal, Mr  Stewart  very  properly  cut 
the  knot  of  the  difficulty  and  re- 
signed his  appointment.  Whether 
upon  second  thoughts  he  wiU  relin- 
quish his  business,  and  retire  from 
trade  with  a  fortune  almost  too 
large  for  an  aged  and  childless  man, 
and  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  service  of 
the  State,  is  not  known  at  the  time 
that  these  pages  are  passing  through 


the  press.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
difficulties  with  which  President 
Grant  found  himself  confronted 
in  the  composition  of  his  Cabinet. 
General  Schofield — a  soldier  after 
his  own  model — ^who  succeeded  tlie 
obnoxious  Stanton  in  the  Secretaiy- 
ship  of  War  under  Mr  Johnson, 
was  retained  in  his  post, — ^the  only 
member  of  the  late  Administration 
in  whom  similar  confidence  was 
placed.  Thatgentleman  also  thought 
proper  to  resign  his  office,  for  rea- 
sons unexplained  in  Europe  at  the 
time  at  which  we  write.  The  other 
appointments  —  distributed  as  is 
the  custom  with  all  Presidents 
who  have  to  reward  their  i>olitical 
supporters  —  were  fairly  divided 
among  the  territorial  sections  of 
the  Union  —  New  England,  New 
York,  the  Middle,  the  Western,  and 
the  Southern  States  being  aU  re- 
presented in  the  Cabinet — ^but  none 
of  them  by  men  of  other  than  local 
fame.  The  Cabinet,  as  it  originally 
stood,  contained  oidy  one  sexagen- 
arian, Mr  Stewart — ^the  next  in 
I>oint  of  seniority  being  Mr  Wash- 
bume,  who  is  no  more  than  fifty- 
two.  The  little  personal  difficul- 
ties— ^for  they  seem  to  be  no  more 
— ^that  have  thwarted  the  formation 
of  the  Cabinet — such  as  the  Presi- 
dent intended  it  to  be  —  scarcely 
augur  well  for  his  art  of  managing 
men  who  are  not  soldiers,  or  be- 
speak that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  is  necessary  to  every 
ruler  and  administrator  of  dvU 
and  political  affairs  who  would 
achieve  even  a  moderate  success. 

The  fortieth  Congress  that  ex- 
pired on  the  day  of  General  Grant's 
inauguration  to  make  room  for  the 
forty-first  Congress,  that  immedi- 
ately afterwards  assembled,  endea- 
voured to  fetter  the  action  of  the 
new  Executive  in  the  matter  of  the 
insurrection  in  Cuba,  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of 
that  island.  *'  That  in  the  captain's 
but  a  choleric  word  which  in  the 
soldier  is  rank  blasphemy."  Great 
Britain  did  not  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Southern  Confed- 
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eracy— thoughitmightbayedoneso, 
if  the  opinion  of  itsGoTernment  and 
Parliament  with  regard  to  rebellion 
in  a  foreign  country  bad  been  akin 
to  that  of  the  fortieth,  andposaibly  of 
the  forty-first  Gongreas ;  and  yet  the 
sympathy  of  many  of  the  leading 
minds  in  England  for  the  Southern 
cause,  stopping  far  short  of  recog- 
nition, has  by  the  Americans  been 
tortured  into  an  offence,  which  some 
of  their  most  eminent  politicians 
seem  to  think  that  nothing  but  war 
can  wipe  out  This  seems  to  be  per- 
verse, jealous,  and  inconsequential, 
though  possibly  the  explanation 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  people 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  always 
sympathise  with  rebellion  every- 
where except  in  their  own  country. 
However  that  may  be,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  as  a  preliminary 
to  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
is  a  popular  idea  with  all  parties  in 
the  States,  and  has  been  presented 
to  General  Grant  as  a  bait  to  nibble 
at  Whether  he  will  bite  remains 
to  be  seen. 

But  the  great  touchstone  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  Presidency,  as  it  is 
of  all  the  civilised  governments  at 
present  existing  in  the  world,  will 
be  the  question  of  finance.  '*  The 
irrepressible  nigger" — ^irrepressible 
as  he  may  be^begins  to  be  a  bore ; 
the  political  equidity  of  white  men 
and  black,^  recognised  in  theory 
without  being  recognised  in  fact, 
will  take  its  chance  as  a  prominent 
question,  and  lose  it  out  of  the 
sheer  weariness  of  the  white  people 
of  hearing  any  more  about  it ;  but 
the  great  question  of  the  debt  and 
its  pressure  upon  the  eneigies  of 
the  nation  will  not  only  remain,  but 
grow  in  strength  and  importunity. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Spain,  Turkey— all  the 
governments,  great  and  small,  of 
£ur(H)e— groan  under  loads  of  debt, 
and  find  it  a  hard  matter,  without 
overtaxing  the  strength  of  the  la- 
bouring classes — without  whose  aid 
the  wealth  of  the  world  would  be 
little  indeed— "to  make  both  ends 


meet,"  and  maintain  alike  their 
credit  for  the  war  expenditures  of 
the  past,  and  the  efficient  military 
or  naval  strength  of  the  present, 
which,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
world,  they  all  consider  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  rank 
in  the  great  commonwealth  of  na- 
tions, and,  in  some  instances,  of 
their  independent  existence.  The 
United  States  might  have  escaped 
the  infliction,  if  the  Northern 
people,  as  a  mass,  had  been  as  wise 
and  politic  as  Mr  linooln,  Mr  Se- 
ward, Mr  Horace  Greeley,  and 
others,  who,  before  the  actual  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  and  while 
that  calamity  was  only  threatened, 
were  willing  to  let  their  Southern 
sisters  depart  in  peace,  taking 
along  with  them  the  guilt  and  the 
burden  of  slavery,  and  trusting  to 
time  and  the  influences  of  com- 
merce to  bring  again  together  the 
two  sections,  after  slavery  should 
have  been  abolished  by  the  consent 
of  the  slave -owners.  But  the 
people  were  passionate  and  un- 
wise, and  exemplified  in  our  newer 
civilisation  what  had  often  before 
been  exemplified  in  the  older  civi- 
lisations of  Greece  and  Rome,  that 
nations  do  not  always  need  kings 
to  indulge  in  the  game  of  war. 

"War  11  a  game  which,  wore  their  sub- 
jects wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at,** 

says  Cowper ;  but  it  was  left  to  the 
United  States  in  our  day  to  show 
that  a  popular  minority  could  be 
as  warlike  and  truculent  as  any 
monarch  that  ever  wore  a  crown ; 
and  that  King  Mob,  or  King  People, 
could  enrol  legions,  cut  throats,  in- 
cur debts,  and  indulge  in  the  in- 
toxication of  military  glory,  with  as 
much  success  and  gratification  as  • 
an  emperor.  And  as  in  the  case  of 
king  or  emperor,  so  in  the  case  of 
that  sovereign  lord  the  people,  the 
war  demon,  when  appeased,  always 
comes  to  the  front  and  presents  his 
little  bill,  and  clamours  to  have  it 
paid  either  in  principal  or  interest 
The  United  or  Northern    States 
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thought  very  little  of  the  debt  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  too  excit- 
ing business  of  contracting  it  They 
called  it  a  "  flea-bite  ;*'  spoke  of  pay- 
ing it  off  in  six  months  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  the  rich  and 
patriotic — by  the  sale  of  the  unoccu- 
pied public  lands,  so  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  or  overflowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  to  the  crowd- 
ing perishing  immigrants  flying 
from  poverty  and  oppression  in  the 
Old  World  to  weaJth  and  liberty 
in  the  New.  like  the  joyous  con- 
vivialists  at  a  dinner-party,  they 
ate  the  goods  the  gods  provided 
them,  and  drank  the  intoxicating 
drink  of  victory,  without  any  very 
painful  thoughts  about  the  bill. 
But  the  fight  was  fought,  the  glory 
was  digested,  the  excitement  passed 
away,  and  lo !  there  stood  at  the 
door,  and  entered,  as  he  always 
does — ^whether  king  or  people  be 
his  paymaster^that  gaunt,  irre- 
pressible, disagreeable,  importunate, 
and  terrible  creditor,  the  Piper. 
The  piper  must  be  paid.  We  pay 
him  in  £urope,  grumbling  lustily, 
perhaps,  but  still  we  pay.  He  must 
be  paid  in  America.  That  is  the 
main  business  of  General  Qrant. 
To  that  end  he  will  have  to  devote 
the  whole  energies  of  his  mind 
and  of  his  Government  All  other 
questions  are  small  and  of  poor 
account  compared  with  this.  And 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  his  path — 
and  a  very  considerable  difficulty  he 
is  likely  to  find  it — ^is,  that  a  very 
urgent  and  powerful  section  of  the 
people  does  not  want  to  pay  the 
piper  at  all.  His  little  bill  weighs 
them  down.  It  enhances  the  price 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
makes  America,  overflowing  as  it 
does  with  natural  wealth  —  with 
com,  and  beef  and  pork,  and  fruit 
and  game — ^with  everything  that 
ministers  to  the  comfort  and  the 
luxury  of  men — the  most  expensive 
place  of  residence  within  the  con- 
fines of  civilisation.  Paper  money, 
so  easy  to  create,  so  difficult  to  re- 
deem, has  sent  up  the  price  of 
every  imaginable  commodity,  and 


has  not  sent  up,  in  anything  like 
the  same  ratio,  the  price  of  that 
first  and  most  essential  of  all  com- 
modities, if  it  can  be  so  called,  the 
labour  of  the  hands  and  the  brains 
of  the  multitude.  Pauperism,  so 
long  the  curse  of  the  Old  World, 
has  penetrated  into  the  New,  where 
it  might  not  have  penetrated  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  demoralising  results  of  war 
and  debt ;  and  at  its  intrusion 
American  statesmen  begin  to  doubt, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  whether 
universal  suffrage,  inclusive  of  pau- 
pers and  beggars,  is  a  good  thing ; 
while  mere  politicians  begin  to  cfd- 
culate  how  easy  and  how  cheap  it 
may  be  to  marshal  the  paupers  into 
voting  battalions  to  turn  the  scales 
of  victory  in  many  a  close-fought 
fight  No  one  can  doubt,  whether 
he  be  American  or  European,  the 
power  of  the  Americans,  with  the 
immense  and  but  scantily- devel- 
oped resources  of  their  abound- 
ing continent,  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
were  it  twice  as  huge.  But  the 
way  is  one  thing  and  the  will 
is  another;  and  in  a  country  of 
universal  suffrage  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  might  appear  to  bring  the  will 
and  the  way  into  harmonious  com- 
bination and  joint  action.  Eepudi- 
ation  is  an  odious  word  to  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Boston, 
and  to  all  the  leading  commercial 
people  throughout  the  Union ;  but 
not  odious  to  the  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  the  Far  West,  or  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Southern  people,  forced 
by  the  superior  authority  of  the  in- 
vincible North  to  repudiate  their 
own  war-debt,  and  not  at  all  indis- 
posed to  be  freed  from  the  weight  of 
taxation  imposed  upon  them  to  help 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own 
subjugation.  The  great  duty  of  the 
Government  of  General  Grant  will 
be  to  oppose  this  desire  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  **  sponge,''  as  the 
Americans  call  it,  which  is  more 
prevalent  in  the  purely  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Union  than  American 
financiers  approve,  or  than  Euro- 
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peans  know,  and  to  keep  the  coun- 
try straight  up  to  the  line  of  duty 
and  honesty.  Qeneral  Qrant,  not 
only  in  his  inaugural  address,  but 
in  his  speech  to  Senator  Morton, 
the  spokesman  of  the  deputation 
which  officially  announced  to  him 
his  election  to  the  Presidency,  made 
it  manifest  to  the  most  incQfferent 
readers  and  students  of  events,  that 
his  "  platform  "  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  credit,  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  that  paramount  object, 
the  purification  of  the  public  de- 
partments from  the  systematic  job- 
bery, peculation,  and  plunder  which 
taps  the  fountains  of  the  revenue, 
and  abstracts  a  very  large  and  scan- 
dalous percentage  into  the  private 
pockets  of  the  officials.  In  reply 
to  Senator  Morton,  the  President 
elect  said  emphatically,  in  words 
that  are  of  good  auguiy  to  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  United  States  at  home 
and  abroad : — 

*'  I  caa  promise  the  committee  that  it 
will  be  my  endeavour  to  call  aroond  me 
as  aasistaDts  such  men  only  as  I  think 
will  canv  out  the  principles  which  yon 
have  said  the  countiy  desires  to  see  sue- 
oessfttl— economy,  retrenchment,  faith- 
ful collection  of  the  revenue,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  If  I  should 
fail  in  my  first  choice,  I  shall  not  at  any 
time  hesitate  to  make  a  second,  or  even 
a  third  trial,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  who  have  the  confirming 
power,  and  should  just  as  soon  remove 
one  of  my  own  appointees  as  the  ap- 
pointee of  my  predecessor.  It  would 
make  no  difference." 

That  is  the  true  spirit — adher- 
ence to  which  will  mt^e  the  Presi- 
dent's name  as  illustrious  in  peace 
as  it  was  in  war,  and  enrol  him 
among  the  great  statesmen,  as  well 
as  among  the  great  captains,  of  his 
country.  The  finances  of  the  Union 
are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  as  was 
shown  in  "  Maga  "  several  months 
ago,  when  Mr  David  E.  Wells,  the 


United  States  Comnussioner  in  Eu- 
rope, took  it  upon  himself,  tx  ca- 
thedrOj  to  deny  our  statements, 
and  to  proclaim  immense  reduc- 
tions of  the  debt  which  had  never 
been  made,  and  immense  gains  to 
the  revenue  which  have  never  been 
realised*  General  Grant  seems  as 
if  he  would  look  the  whole  truth 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  will  doubt- 
less find  financiers  as  able  and  ex- 
perienced as  Mr  A.  T.  Stewart,  if 
he  be  ultimately  deprived  of  that 
gentleman's  services,  to  aid  him 
in  the  great  work  of  maintaining 
the  public  credit,  which  is  much 
more  seriously  asiudled  in  America 
than  our  politicians  and  mercantile 
classes  are  aware  of. 

As  regards  the  Alabama  question, 
notwithstanding  the  unlucky,  and, 
we  may  add,  unworthy  threap  which 
seems  to  refer  to  it,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  address,  we  have 
no  fear  of  any  but  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment As  a  New  York  paper  says, 
there  are  three  ways  of  settling  the 
difference  that  recommend  them- 
selves to  different  classes  of  minds 
among  the  Americans:  first,  That 
the  United  States  can  accede  to  the 
basis  of  theEeverdy  Johnson  treaty, 
and  accept  payment  of  the  losses 
inflicted  on  their  commerce,  the 
amount  of  sudi  payment  to  be 
agreed  on  by  a  jomt  commission ; 
second,  That  the  United  States 
can  redress,  or  attempt  to  redress, 
their  grievance  by  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Great  Britain;  third, 
That  they  can  let  the  matter  rest  in 
abeyance,  and  seek  and  accept  no 
setUement  at  all,  but  wait  until 
Great  Britain  may  be  involved  in 
war  with  some  European  or  Asiatic 
power,  great  or  small,  and  then  re- 
sort to  reprisals  for  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Alabama,  by  fittbg 
out  similar  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  or 
Portland,  to  drive,  or  attempt  to 
drive,  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 


This  doudbty  personage  appears  by  recent  aooounts  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
Cavour,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  refused  to  pay  him  his 
exitenses  to  Europe. 
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tain  from  all  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  Notwithstanding  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  actual  bluster, 
especially  in  the  newspapers  con- 
ducted by  Irish  Fenians,  and  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  anti-English  feeling,  that  is  hurt 
and  annoyed  by  the  unnecessary 
"soft-sawder"  which  Mr  Reverdy 
Johnson  has  seen  fit  to  employ,  the 
trading  classes  and  sensible  people 
of  America,  who  are  the  majority,  in- 
cline to  the  first  mode  of  settlement 
Few  but  fanatics,  of  whom  Presi- 
dent Grant  is  not  one,  dream  of  the 
second.  And  as  for  the  third,  it  is 
a  game  that  two  can  play  at ;  and  it 
is  not  quite  so  certain  as  the  anti- 
English  in  America  would  like  to 
think,  that  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  more 
than  a  match  for  any  legitimate  op- 
ponent, great  or  small,  and  for  any 
number  of  illegitimate  Alabamas 
that  might  be  launched  from  all 
the  ports  of  the  Union  to  try  con- 
clusions either  with  our  mercantile 
or  our  national  fleets.  We  believe 
the  question  to  be  safe  in  the  hands 
of  President  Grant,  and  sincerely 
hope,  in  other  respects,  that  to  him 
Providence  has  confided  a  greater 


task  even  than  that  of  George 
Washington.  The  one  built  up  an 
incongruous  nation  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  alien  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  it  owed 
fealty  and  allegiance;  the  other 
has  to  mend  a  broken  Union,  and 
make  it  stronger  than  before,  by 
wise  memories,  wise  forgetfulness, 
wise  condonation,  wise  lenity, 
wise  reticence,  and,  above  all,  by 
wise  administration  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  national  revenues. 
The  task  is  noble,  and  more  than 
enough  for  any  administrator  or 
any  government  And  before  rush- 
ing into  a  foreign  war  which  is 
wholly  unnecessary,  General  Grant 
is  soldier  and  statesman  enough 
to  know,  with  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington,  "  that  nothing  is  more 
dreadful  than  a  victory  except 
a  defeat ; "  and  that  the  United 
States,  with  all  their  undoubted 
power  and  energy,  cannot  command 
victory  in  a  wrongful  cause,  and 
have  bound  themselves  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  not  alone  by  the  weight 
of  their  debt,  but  by  the  conquest 
of  one-half  of  their  country — a  con- 
quest much  more  certain  than  its 
conciliation. 
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ox    THE    REORGANISATION    OF    THE    ARMIES    OF    THE 
CONTINENTAL  POWERS. 


In  an  article  '  On  Anny  Organ- 
isation' in  oar  February  numbery 
ve  conaidered  at  some  length  the 
question  of  anny  organisation  as 
applied  to  this  country.  In  the 
following  pages  we  propose  briefly 
to  sketch,  from  official  documents, 
and  especially  from  an  admirable 
compilation  on  the  '  System  of  Re- 
cruitment of  France,  Prussia.,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia,'  recently  issued 
by  the  War  Office,  the  new  army 
organisation  adopted  for  the 
North  Qerman,  French,  and  Aus- 
trian armies,  making  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  comparative  merits 
of  each,  and  on  the  short-service 
conscription  principle  upon  which 
they  are  all  founded.  This  will, 
perhaps,  enable  those  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  such  matters 
more  clearly  to  follow  the  changes 
of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  more 
accurately  to  weigh  the  views  now 
so  strongly  urged  by  a  party  in  this 
country  in  favour  of  tiie  adoption 
by  us  of  the  Continental  plan. 

We  have  so  fully  explained  the 
Prussian  system  of  1859  in  a  previ- 
ous article,  that  we  shall  sketch  but 
slightly  the  organisation  for  the 
North  German  army  adopted  by 
the  North  Qerman  Diet  in  1867, 
which  was  founded  entirely  on  the 
Prussian  scheme  of  1859,  modified 
only  by  a  considerable  limitation 
as  to  the  period  required  for  service 
in  the  landwehr. 

1.  Organisation  of  the  North 
German  Army. — ^The  population  of 
North  Qermany  amounts  to  about 
30,000,000.  The  number  of  recruits 
proposed  to  be  annually  raised  by 
the  conscription  is  100,009.  The 
mtyority  of  these  are  drawn  at 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  or  rather 
more.    They  serve  first  for  three 


years  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army,  then  pass  for  four  years  into 
the  reserve  of  the  regular  anny^ 
and,  finally,  are  drafted  for  Jive 
years  into  the  landwehr.  After 
thus  serving  for  twelve  years,  they 
are  finally  discharged. 

The  young  men  of  the  militaiy 
age  who  in  each  year  have  the  good 
fortune  not  to  be  drawn  are  released 
from  any  further  obligation  for 
military  service,  unless,  in  case  of 
war,  the  requisite  supply  of  recruits 
cannot  be  obtained  without  recur- 
ring to  theuL 

The  strong  foundation  for  discip- 
line on  which  this  system  rests  is 
the  perfect  localisation  of  every 
portion  of  the  army,  by  which  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  are  always  kept  together 
in  the  same  battalions  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  service,  first 
in  the  regular  army  and  afterwards 
in  the  landwehr.  The  whole  coun- 
tiy  is  divided  into  districts.  Each 
district  provides  the  recruits  for  its 
corresponding  line  regiment,  and 
receives  them  again  when  they  pass 
into  the  reserve ;  and  this  d^trict 
is  again  subdivided  into  smaller 
divisions  for  each  battcdion,  and 
still  smaller  ones,  called  circles,  for 
each  company.  Each  two  districts 
are  represented  by  a  line  regiment 
of  three  battalions  and  a  landwehr 
one  of  two  battalions.  When  the 
soldier  has  finished  his  seven  years 
in  the  ranks  and  reserve  of  the 
regular  army,  he  passes,  with  his 
comrades  of  the  same  year,  into  the 
landwehr  regiment  of  his  district^ 
and  completes  his  service  in  iL 
Re^ngagements,  except  for  non- 
commissioned officers,  are  not  en- 
couraged.* 

As  before  explained,  when  war 


*  The  districts  are  so  distributed  with  regard  to  popnlation  that  each  two  of 
them,  belonging  to  one  regiment,  wUl  supply  the  augmentation  required  on  the 
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breaks  out,  the  strength  of  the  regu- 
lar army  is  at  once  doubled  by  re- 
calling 500  men  from  the  reserve  to 
each  battalion,  which  is  only  500 
strong  on  the  peace  establishment ; 
and  each  man  so  recalled  returns 
not  merely  to  the  same  regiment 
and  battalion,  but  even  to  the  same 
company,  in  which  he  had  been 
previously  trained  for  three  years, 
and  from  which  he  had  been  not 
more  than  three  years ,  absent. 
The  landwehr  are  at  the  same  time 
called  out,  and  undertake  the  whole 
reserve  duties  of  garrisoning  the 
fortresses  and  keeping  up  the  com- 
munications, thus  at  once  liberating 
the  whole  r^^ar  troops  for  service 
in  the  field.* 

2.  Organisation  of  the  French 
Army, — ^The  population  of  France 
amounts  to  about  37,500,000.  The 
number  of  recruits  proposed  to  be 
annually  raised  by  conscription  is 
100,000.  These  are  divided  into 
two  portions :  (1)  The  first  portion, 
amounting  to  70,000  (including  7000 
for  the  navy),  are  drafted  at  once 
into  the  ranks,  where  they  serve  for 
Jive  years ;  they  then  pass  for  four 
years  into  the  2d  R^rve.  After 
this  nine  years'  service  they  are  fin- 
ally discharged.  (2)  The  second 
portion,  or  30,000  remaining,  con- 
stitute the  ist  Keserve.  They  are 
sent  back  to  their  homes,  and  re- 
main enrolled  in  the  reserve  for 
nine  years.  During  the  first  five 
years  they  are  the  first  to  be  called 
out,  in  case  of  war,  to  reinforce  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  army.  They  are 
drilled  for  five  months  during  the 
first  two  years.  After  nine  years 
they  are  discharged.  The  French 
conscripts  join  when  about  twenty- 


one  years  of  age.  All  the  young 
men  of  the  military  age  who  in 
each  year  are  not  drawn  as  recruits 
are  enrolled  in  the  Garde  Nation- 
ale  Mobile.  They  remain  at  their 
homes,  and  are  to  receive  not  more 
than  fifteen  drills  in  each  year,  and 
no  drill  is  to  take  them  from  their 
homes  for  more  than  one  night. 
Their  instruction  will  be  therefpre 
entirely 'in  company  drill  They 
remain  for  five  years  in  this  service, 
and  are  then  dismissed.  During 
war  they  are  designed  to  garrison 
the  fortresses  and  perform  the  other 
duties  falling  on  the  landwehr  in 
Prussia. 

There  is  no  local  connection  exist- 
ing in  the  French  service  between 
the  line  regiments  and  either  the 
1st  Eeserve  or  the  Grarde  Nationale 
Mobile.  The  men  of  the  2d  Ee- 
serve, however — that  is,  those  who 
have  already  passed  five  years  in 
the  army — if  called  upon  to  serve 
again,  return  to  the  ranks  of  their 
old  regiments. 

Every  encouragement  is  given  to 
non  -commissioned  officers  and  de- 
sirable soldiers  to  re-engage  for  a 
second  term  of  five  years,  but  no 
further  re-engagement  is  permitted, 
the  Minister  for  War  being  of 
opinion  that  after  ten  years'  ser- 
vice— ^that  is,  by  thirty-one  years  of 
age — the  prime  of  a  soldier's  life  is 
past  Men  who  re-engage  receive 
Id.  a-day  additional  pay,  and  there 
is  reserved  for  them  (and  this  is 
the  ^eat  inducement  held  out)  one- 
thira  of  the  minor  appointments 
in  the  public  offices,  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  War  Office,  the  gen- 
darmerie, and  a  certain  proportion 
of  railway  posts.     It  is  expected 


breaking  out  of  war  both  by  its  own  regiment  and  the  Guards  and  other  special 
branches  of  the  arm^,  the  reserves  of  which  are  also  contained  within  its  limits 
in  the  same  way  as  its  line  reserve,  and  are  equally  under  the  charge  of  its  ad- 
ministrative directors,  the  landwehr  stafiEl 

•  The  strenffth  of  the  North  German  army  will  be  as  follows : — 

Regular  army  actnally  in  the  ranks,  .  300,000 

Reserve  to  regular  army,      ....         350,000 
Landwehr,      ......        370,000 


Total, 


1,020,000 
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that  10,000  will  reengage  in  each 
year,  and  that  nearly  that  number 
of  posts  will  be  annually  available 
to  give  away. 

When  war  breaks  out,  and  the 
army  has  to  be  increased,  the  Fo- 
ments are  raised  to  the  war  estab- 
lishment by  calling  in  the  number 
required  from  the  Ist  Reserve— that 
is,  from  those  men  who  have  been 
drawn  for  the  conscription,  but 
who  have  not  actually  been  called 
out  They  will  come  into  the  ranks 
almost  as  raw  recruits,  having  only 
received  a  few  months*  previous 
drill  Should  their  numbers  not 
suffice  for  the  required  augmenta- 
tion, then  the  2d  Keserve  is  drawn 
ui>on — ^that  is,  the  deficient  number 
is  made  up  by  recalling  those  men 
to  their  regiments  who  have  al- 
ready served  five  years  and  been 
passed  into  this  reserve.  These 
are  the  two  theoretical  reserves  of 
the  French  army;  practically,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  reserve,  which 
will  be  the  first  called  up.  It  is  usual 
in  their  service,  when  a  man  has 
been  for  four  years  actually  in 
the  ranks,  to  give  him  a  fur- 
lough for  the  last  year,  subject, 
of  course,  to  instant  recall  in  case 
of  war.* 

3.  Organuaiion  of  the  Austrian 
Armtf. — ^The  population  of  Austria 
amounts  to  about  36,000,000.  The 
number  of  recruits  proposed  to  be 
raised  annually  by  conscription  is 
97,000.  They  are  drawn  at  twenty 
years  of  age.  They  serve  first  for 
three  years  in  the  regular  army,  then 
pass  for  seven  into  the  reserve,  and 
finally  for  two  into  the  landwehr. 
After  thus  serving  for  twelve  years, 
they  are  discharged.  Of  the  young 
men  of  the  military  age  in  each  year 
who  are  not  drawn  for  the  conscrip- 


tion the  great  bulk  are  assigned  to 
the  landwehr,  in  which  they  are  re- 
tained for  twelve  years ;  the  remain- 
der are  prMtically  released  from  fur- 
ther obligation  to  militaiy  service. 

This  system,  like  the  North  G^^ 
man,  rests  on  the  principle  of  the 
locaUsation  of  the  army.  Each 
regiment  has  its  own  district  from 
which  it  draws  its  recruits,  to 
which  it  returns  them  as  reserve 
soldiers,  to  be  recalled  to  its  ranks 
in  case  of  need  for  seven  years, 
and  into  the  landwehr  battalion  of 
which  it  filially  passes  them  for 
two. 

So  far  the  Prussian  model  is  fol- 
lowed ;  but  in  the  composition  of 
the  landwehr  the  French  principle 
is  introduced,  for  it  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  elements :  (1)  of  those 
men  who  have  passed  through  the 
standing  army  and  reserve ;  (2)  of 
those  who,  like  the  Qarde  Nationale . 
Mobile,  have  escaped  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  never  served  before  in 
either.  These  last  when  first  en- 
rolled are  drilled  for  eight  weeks, 
and  afterwards  for  a  fortnight  dur- 
ing each  year. 

Re^ngagements  are  more  encour 
aged  than  in  the  Prussian,  and  less 
than  in  the  French,  service.  They 
are  made  from  year  to  year,  and  up 
to  twelve  years'  service.  Men  re- 
engaging receive  extra  i>ay  and  a 
bounty. 

When  war  breaks  out,  the  regu- 
lar army  is  at  once  raised  to  the 
war  establishment  by  each  regiment 
recalling  to  its  ranks,  from  its  own 
district  regimental  reserve,  the  re- 
quired number  of  men,  beginning 
with  the  youngest  The  landwehr 
perform  the  reserve  duties  of  fur- 
nishing the  garrisons  and  guarding 
the  communications.    In  the  new 


*  The  strength  of  the  French  army  will  be  neiirTy  as  follows  :— 

Regular  army  embodied,.  .  .  400,000 

Ist  Reserve  to  regular  army,  100,000 

2d  „  „  ...  228,000 

Garde  Nationale  MobUe,  .  .  .  330,000 

Total,  .  1,058»000 

Ifc  is  expected  that  ultimately  the  Garde  Nationale  will- extend  to  550,000. 
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organisation   the    frontier  troops,  in  Austria,  1  in  100  in  North  Ger- 

53,000  strong,  remain  undisturbed.*  many,  and  1  in  93  in  France.    In 

The  above  brief  sketch  will  en-  France,  however,  a  much  tnuUla* 

able  our  readers  to  form  an  idea  of  proportion    of   the    population  is 

the  principle  followed  by  each  of  a^tntta^/ya&^^rac^  from  the  labour- 

the  three  great  Powers  in  reorgan-  power  of  the  country,  and  passed 

ising  Uieir  armies.!    We  shaU  say  through  the  army,  than  in  North 

a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  com-  Qermany ;  but,  in  return,  they  are 

parative  pressure  of  the  system  fol-  kept  for  two  years  longer  in  the 

lowedineachcase:!.  OnthePopula-  ranks.    In  Austria  a  far  greater 

tion  in  Time  of  Peace ;  II.  On  the  number  in  proportion  are  annually 

Population  in  Time  of  War  ^  and  embodied  than  in  France ;  but  they 

IIL  On  the  Armies  themselves  con-  remain  in  the  ranks  for  only  the 

sidered  as  Engines  of  War.  same  period  (three   years)  as  in 

I.  In  regard  to  the  Pressure  on  the  North  Germany.    In  North  Ger- 

Papulation  in  Time  of  Peace. — This  many  the  greatest  number  of  all 


is  heaviest  on  France,  next  greatest  are  annually  taken.];    Out  of  the 

in  North  Germany,  and  least  in  young  men  who   annually  attain 

Austria,  in  so  far  as  the  total  force  the  military  age,  in  North  Ger- 

permanently  embodied  i&  concern-  many  nearly  one-third,  in  France 

ed — those  in  the  standing  army  not  quite  one-fifth,  are  cbrawnfor 

being  to  the  population  as  1  in  116  the  regular  army.  In  regard  to  mar- 

*  The  strenffth  of  the  Austrian  army  will  be  nearly  as  follows : — 

Regular  army  embodied,    ....  255,000 

Frontier  troops,       .....  53,000 

Reserve  to  regular  army,    ....  545,000 

Landwehr,  ......  200,000 


Total,  .  .       1.05.3,000 

The  landwehr  are  here  only  given  as  those  who  will  fvus  into  it  from  the  i 
army,  no  data  existing  to  calculate  the  nimiber  who  will  come  to  it  from  the  1 
class  not  drawn  for  the  conscription.    These  will  prolMkbly  soon  come  to 
200,000  more. 

t  We  have  not  alluded  to  the  army  of  the  fourth  great  Power — Russia — ^be- 
cause it  has  not  been  reorganised  upon  the  Prussian  sj^m ;  but  ^rhaps  a  few 
words  upon  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers.  The  population  of  Russia 
amounts  to  about  67,000,000.  From  this  about  100,000  recruits  are  annually 
raised  by  conscription.  They  are  enlisted  for  fifteen  years,  but  after  eight  years' 
service  with  the  colours  they  are  sent  to  their  homes  on  unUmited  furlough.  Tho 
reserve  is  oomposed  entirely^  of  these  furlough-men.  When  wanted  for  service, 
they  are  recalled,  not  to  their  old  regiment,  mit  to  any  corps  where  they  may  be 
required.  Including  the  irregular  troop«,  the  standing  army  during  peace 
amounts  to  about  700,000,  which  can  be  raised  during  war  to  1,200,000  bv  recall- 
ing the  men  on  furlouffh.  Russia  thus  keeps  durine  peace  more  than  half  of  her 
total  force  permanently  embodied;  and  her  stancung  force  amounts  to  nearly 
double. that  of  even  France,  the  next  greatest  of  any  of  the  European  Powers. 
She  draws  her  conscripts  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty,  and,  large  as 
her  army  is,  her  population  is  so  immense  that  the  percentage  of  recruits  annually 
taken  to  the  popiuation  is  only  1  in  660.  Her  army  expenditure  is  about 
£21,000,000  a-year,  or  £7,000,000  more  than  that  of  eiiher  EngUnd  or  France. 

X  The  percenta^  of  recruits  abstracted  annually  from  the  productive  labour 
of  the  country  is  m  round  numbers  nearly  as  follows : — 

In  France,  one  reoniit  from  every  600  of  the  total  population. 
.    In  Austria,  „  370  „ 

In  North  Germany,     ,,  300  „ 

The  difference  of  the  results  obtained,  according  as  the  proportion  of  the  stand- 
ing army  to  the  population,  or  that  of  the  annuiJ  conscription  to  the  population, 
is  regarded,  is  ovdng  to  the  term  of  service  being  for  two  years  longer  in  France 
than  either  in  North  Oermany  or  Austria,  and  to  the  standing  army  in  it  being 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  reserves. 
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riage,  the  check  ib  most  severe  in 
France,  where,  on  an  aver^^,  the 
regnhur  conscript  is  not  allowed  to 
manynntU  twenty-seyen ;  whereas 
in  Austria  and  Pmssia  he  can  do  so 
at  twenty-three  and  a  half. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  the 
economical  effect  of  the  military 
system  adopted  to  be  much  less 
detrimental  to  indastiy  in  France 
than  in  either  North  Germany  or 
Austria.  For  although  a  laiger 
standing  army  is  kept  up  in  the 
former  country,  yet  the  much  smaUer 
annual  a6tfra<r<t09t  of  young  men  in 
tJte  vigour  and  prime  of  life  from  the 
pursuits  of  industry  ihA%  takes  place 
in  it  than  in  the  two  latter,  leads 
to  much  more  satLsfactory  results 
industrially  considered.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  nearly  the  whole  French 
population  of  the  military  age  is 
enrolled  in  the  Qarde  Nationale, 
yet  great  care  is  taken  not  to  let 
this  interfere  with  their  ordinary 
industrial  pursuits  and  occupations. 

IL  In  regard  to  Pressure  on  the 
Population  in  Time  of  War, — Here 
a  very  important  difference  arises 
between  the  French  and  the  North 
German  systems.  Of  the  young 
men  who  attain  each  year  the  con- 
scriptiye  age  of  twenty  in  North 
Germany,  nearly  one -third  are 
drawn  for  the  army,  where  they 
serve  for  three  years,  then  pass  into 
the  reserve  for  four  years,  and  fin- 
ally into  the  landwehr  for  five. 
They  are  therefore  subject  to  be 
called  out  during  war  for  twelve 
years^  after  enrolment  But  the  re- 
maining young  men  who  have  the 
good  fortune  not  to  be  drawn, 
amounting  to  ttvo-tliirds  of  the  whole, 
are  finally  rdeasedfrom  all  lialnlity 
for  military  service,  except  as  a  levy 
en  masse  in  the  last  agony  of  the 
State. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
those  who  attain  the  conscriptive 
age  of  twenty-one  in  any  one  year, 
the  whole  are  enrolled  in  either  the 


regular  army,  the  reserve,  or  the 
Gude  Nationale  Mobile.  Those  in 
tiie  r^;ular  army  serve  for  five  yeais 
in  it  and  four  in  the  2d  Beserve. 
Those  at  once  enrolled  in  the  Ist 
Reserve,  though  only  drilled  for  a 
few  months,  remain  in  it  for  nine 
years.  These  two  classes,  therefore, 
are  liable  for  service  during  war  for 
nine  years  after  enrolment  Those 
posted  to  the  Garde  Nationale,  em- 
bracing the  whole  remaining  youth 
of  the  country,  remain  in  it,  liable 
to  home-service  during  war,  for  five 
years. 

Hence  during  war  the  pressure 
on  the  population  will  be  longitu- 
dinal in  North  Germany  and  lateral 
in  France.  In  North  Germany  dur- 
ing peace  many  more  men  are,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  ab- 
stracted from  labour  and  annually 
called  into  the  regular  army  than  in 
France ;  and  the  pressure  upon  these 
in  war  will  belongerand  more  severe. 
But  the  more  numerous  class  who 
altogether  escape  the  conscription 
during  peace  will  also  be  altogether 
exempt  from  the  war-pressure.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
fewer  will  be  actually  taken  from 
the  pursuits  of  industry  and  passed 
through  the  ranks  of  the  r^nlar 
army  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  during 
war  their  liability  to  be  cdled  out 
will  be  extended  over  a  shorter  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  whole  youth  of  Uie 
country  will  he  called  to  arms  in  one 
capacity  or  another  when  hostilities 
actually  break  out  The  system 
will  press  hardest  on  middle  life  in 
North  Germany  and  on  youth  in 
France.* 

Austria  occupies  in  this  respect 
an  intermediate  i>osition  between 
North  Germany  and  France  : — ^the 
conscripts  drawn  from  her  regular 
army  being,  as  in  North  Germany, 
passed  successively  into  the  reserve 
and  the  landwehr  until  their  twelve 
years'  liability  is  exhausted  ;  while 
the  great  majority  of  the  youth  of 


*  War  in  France  will  tell  most  heavily  on  the  whole  population  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-five  ^ean  of  age ;  in  Prassia  it  will  be  more  widely  extended  over 
a  part  of  the  population  between  twenty  and  thirty-one  years  of  age. 
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tlie  militaiy  age  not  drawn  in  any 
one  year  for  the  army  are,  instead 
of  being  discharged  from  military 
liability,  as  in  Prussia,  enrolled  in 
the  ranks  of  the  landwehr  for  home- 
service  during  war,  as  in  France. 
The  war-pressure  in  her  will  there- 
fore be  most  severe,  being  both 
longitudinal  from  the  regular  army, 
and  lateral  through  the  landwehr. 

III.  Comparative  Effect  of  these 
Systems  on  the  Armies  themselves 
considered  as  Engines  of  War. — 
This  subject  will  be  most  exhaus- 
tively treated  by  considering  these 
armies  in  respect  to  the  three  great 
divisions  of — the  standing  army,  the 
reserve  of  the  standing  army,  and 
the  landwehr  or  militia. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  Standing 
A  rmy. — ^The  regular  army  of  France 
will,  we  believe,  be  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  three,  both  in  regard  to 
numbers  and  composition.  It  la 
100,000  stronger  than  those  either 
of  North  Germany  or  Austria;  con- 
sequently, to  place  itself  on  an 
equal  footing  with  them  in  war,  it 
would  require  to  draw  much  fewer 
men  from  the  reserve.  And  in 
composition  it  is  also  stronger,  both 
from  the  soldiers  who  compose  it 
being  enrolled  for  a  longer  period, 
and  from  the  much  greater  number 
of  re-engaged  men  in  the  ranks. 
The  French  conscript  is  enrolled 
for  five,  the  Prussian  or  Austrian 
for  three  years  only;  the  former 
will  therefore  be  more  a  disciplined 
soldier  than  either  of  the  latter.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in 
practice  this  difference  will  not  be 
quite  so  great  as  it  looks  on  paper ; 
for  the  Prussian  recruit  is  kept  in 
the  ranks  for  his  whole  period, 
whilst  in  France  the  custom  pre- 
vails of  letting  him  go,  in  ordinary 
times,  to  his  home  on  furlough  for 
the  last  year  of  his  service.  The 
French  soldier  will  therefore  be 
practically  trained  for  only  one 
year  longer  than  either  the  Prus- 
sian or  Austrian.  But  in  France 
every  encouragement  is  given  to 
good  soldiers  to  re-engage  for  a 
second  term  of  five  years,  and  it  is 


calculated  that  about  10,000  will 
do  so  annually.  The  French  army 
will  thus  come  to  have,  on  an  aver- 
age, 50,000  old,  re-engaged,  good 
soldiers  always  in  its  ranks  —  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  hour  of 
need.  In  Prussia  hardly  any  pri- 
vates are  re-engaged — only  the  non- 
commissioned officers ;  and  in  Aus- 
tria it  is  probable  that,  for  finan- 
cial reasons,  no  great  number  of  re- 
engagements  amongst  the  rank  and 
file  will  be  made.  In  so  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  regular  army  is  con- 
cerned, we  consider  that  of  France 
to  be  the  most  powerful  war-engine, 
alike  from  its  superior  numbers 
and  its  higher  organisation. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  Reserve  of 
the  Standing  Army, — We  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  in  Prussia,  most 
numerous  in  Austria,  and  least 
powerful  in  France.  In  Prussia 
the  reserve  consists  of  350,000  men, 
all  of  whom  have  served  for  three 
years  in  the  regular  army,  and  few 
of  whom  have  been  for  more  than 
three  years  absent  from  its  ranks. 
In  Austria  it  consists  of  545,000 
men,  all  of  whom  have  served  for 
three  years  in  the  regular  army; 
but  as  they  remain  in  the  leserve 
for  seven  years  (not  four  only,  as 
in  Prussia),  a  great  number  of 
them  will  have  been  so  long  ab- 
sent from  the  colours  that  the 
habit  of  discipline  will  have  near- 
ly faded  from  their  minds.  The 
strength  of  the  reserve  of  both 
these  armies  consists  in  no  man  be- 
ing in  it  who  has  not  actually  served 
as  a  soldier  for  three  years;  and  of 
each  man  returning,  when  called 
out,  to  that  battalion  in  which  he 
had  been  trained;  and  the  value  of 
the  reserve  men  so  returning  will 
be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  Jwrt- 
ness  of  the  time  they  have  been  absent 
from  its  ranks.  In  France  the  re- 
serve consists  of  328,000  men,  di- 
vided into  two  portions, — the  first 
consisting  of  100,000  who  have 
never  served  in  the  army  at  all ; 
the  second,  of  228,000  who  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  army  for  five 
years,  and  remain  in  the  reserve  for 
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f  onr.  On  war  breaking  out,  it  is  tbe 
first  portion  who  are  at  once  i>oared 
into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
these  go  to  the  regiments  to  which 
they  are  posted — ^not  trained  men 
rejoining  their  former  comrades  in 
their  old  cordis,  but  comparatiyeljr 
new  recruits  joining  a  regular  r^- 
ment  for  the  first  time.  It  is  only 
when  this  first  reserve  is  utterly 
exhausted  that  the  French  army 
falls  back  upon  its  second  reserve 
of  drilled  soldiers ;  and  they,  when 
called  out,  return  to  serve  in  their 
own  corps.  To  place  the  regular 
army  at  once  on  the  war  establish- 
ment, North  Germany  requires  to 
draw  240,000  from  the  reserve,  Aus- 
tria 200,000,  France  only  130,000. 
From  this  it  follows  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  reserve  soldiers  who  at 
first  join  the  French  army  will  be 
undisciplined  (not  undriUed)  men 
from  the  1st  Reserve,  but  that  after- 
wards, if  the  war  goes  on,  tbe  trained 
soldiers  will  be  recalled  to  the  col- 
ours. In  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
armies,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
last  disnussed  of  those  men  who 
have  just  passed  through  the  army 
who  will  be  first  brought  back  to  its 
ranks.  Thus  the  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian armies  depend  much  more  on 
their  reserves  than  the  French  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  their  re- 
serves are  in  consequence  much 
more  strongly  constituted.  The 
French,  from  the  greater  size  of 
their  standing  army,  are  much  less 
dependent  on  the  reserve,  and  the 
reserve  men  first  called  out  will  be 
of  much  inferior  qutdity;  but  as 
the  war  goes  on,  this  defect  will 
diminish.  On  the  whole,  taking 
into  consideration,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  longer  service  and  greater  num- 
ber of  re-engaged  soldiers  in  the 
French  army,  and  on  the  other, 
the  inferior  quality,  though  much 
smaller  number^  of  reserve  men  re- 
quired to  raise  it  to  the  war  estab- 
lishment, we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  French  Imperial  army  will 
take  the  field  with  a  war  strength 
superior  to  that  of  either  of  the 
great  German  Powers,  although  un- 


doubtedly its  1st  Reserve  is  consti- 
tuted in  a  manner  much  inferior  to 
theirs. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  Landwehr  or 
MUitia, — ^in  regard  to  the  compam- 
tive  merit  of  this  force  in  the  three 
armies  there  can  be  no  doubt  That 
of  NorUi  Germany  is  l^far  the  heat, 
that  of  Austria  next  in  excellence, 
that  of  France  much  the  worat  In 
these  countries  this  description  of 
force  is  never  intended  actually  to 
join  the  active  armies  in  the  field ; 
it  is  designed  to  furnish  all  the 
garrisons  and  guard  all  the  com- 
munications, and  thus  to  lib<»rate 
every  man  of  the  rt^gfular  army,  and 
its  reserve,  for  service  in  the  froiki. 
Nor  can  the  importance  of  these 
duties  be  too  highly  estimated;  for 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  they 
always  require  as  many  men  as  the 
actual  field-army,  and  that  if  not 
furnished  in  this  way,  a  propor- 
tionate deduction  would  require  to 
be  made  from  its  strengtL  In 
North  Germany  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  landwehr  who  has  not  served 
his  full  time — ^first  in  the  army,  and 
afterwards  in  its  reserve.  In  Aus- 
tria it  will  be  composed,  in  about 
equal  proportions,  of  men  who  have 
passed  tlirough  the  army  and  re- 
serve, and  of  those  who  have  never 
been  embodied  before.  In  France 
the  Garde  Nationale  Mobile  is  form- 
ed entirely  of  men  who  have  never 
served  in  the  army;  and  it  will 
consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  local 
militia,  receiving  only  drill  for  fif- 
teen days  a-year,  none  of  which 
days  are  to  be  consecutive.  As  a 
force  it  will  be  inferior  to  our  own 
old  IooeJ  militia. 

In  regard  to  the  important  mat- 
ter of  financial  cost,  the  French 
army  requires  about  ^£14,000,000 
annually,  that  of  Nortii  Ger- 
many j£9,600,000,  that  of  Austria 
j£8,200,000.  The  French  army  thus 
draws  very  much  what  our  own 
does  in  its  chaige  on  the  Imperial 
exchequer.  A  table  is  given  below, 
where  the  principal  statistics  re- 
garding these  armies  are  placed  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  comparison 
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between  themselves  and  with  those 
of  our  own  service.* 

It  will  strike  the  most  inatten- 
tive observer,  that  in  the  reorgan- 
isation of  the  armies  of  the  three 
great  Powers  above  described,  a 
new  principle  has  been  introdaced, 
differing  alike  from  the  feudal 
militia  of  the  olden  time  and  the 
regular  armies  of  modem  Europe, 
and  combining  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  essence  of  both.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  are 
enrolled  for  war  purposes  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  a  standing  army 
is  kept  up  as  in  modem  times; 
but  Uie  regular  army  no  longer  re- 
presents the  sole  fighting  power  of 
the  State.  To  use  the  graphic  words 
of  Colonel  Hamley,  it  is  ''the  mould 
through  which  aU  the  able-bodied 
youth  of  the  country  are  passed, 
entering  at  one  end  as  recraits,  and 
coming  out  at  the  other  as  trained 
soldiers,  to  resume  their  career  as 
citizena" 

The  origin  of  this  sjrstem,  which 
dates  from  the  necessities  of  Prussia 
when  groaning  under  the  iron  yoke 
fixed  round  her  neck  by  Nai>oleon 
after  the  campaign  of  Jena,  we 
have  before  alluded  to ;  but  as  its 
introduction  into  the  great  Euro- 
pean armies  is  now  itn  fait  accom- 
pli^ and  as  a  large  party  are 
clamouring  for  its  adoption  in  this 
country,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  in- 


terest and  importance  to  consider 
this  new  and  singular  change,  in 
regard  alike  to  its  relation  to  the 
general  progress  of  civilisation  in 
other  pursuits,  and  to  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  age. 

The  division  of  labour  is  the 
great  law  of  progress.  To  it  we  owe 
all  the  changes  and  the  discoveries  of 
modem  times :  its  greater  or  less  ex- 
tension in  any  country  marks  in  the 
surest  way  that  country's  advance 
in  the  path  of  civilisation.  As  was 
long  ago  remarked  by  Adam  Smith, 
in  the  infancy  of  society,  or  in  the 
youth  of  a  colony,  the  Jack-of-all- 
trades  is  the  most  useful  citizen; 
but  in  the  maturity  of  a  State  the 
master  of  one  Lb  infinitely  the  most 
valuable.  So  true  is  this  prin- 
ciple, so  universal  its  application, 
that  we  can  trace  it  in  every  coun- 
try, and  mark  it  in  all  society 
around  us.  The  ready  intelligent 
lad  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing is  the  type  of  the  rising  col- 
onist; the  able  and  highly-edu- 
cated citizen  who  has  devoted  his 
whole  abilities  to  one  brandi  of  his 
profession  is  the  man  of  promise 
in  an  old  State.  Everywhere  aroimd 
we  see  the  continually-increasing 
division  and  subdivision  of  labour. 
Every  profession  is  daily  becoming 
split  up  into  a  number  of  separate 
branches,  and  success  is  reserved 
for  those  only  who  devote  the  la- 


*  In  the  following  table  the  recruits  annnallv  embodied  for  the  British  army 
are*  taken  at  an  average  of  14,000.  Under  the  head  of  ''reserve  to  regular 
army "  are  included  the  two  small  forces  known  as  the  first  and  second  army 
reserves,  the  enrolled  pensioners,  and  the  regular  militia.  Under  the  head  of 
"  landwehr  "  are  placed  the  yeomaniy  and  volunteers.  The  *'  regular  army  "  does 
not  include  the  regular  troops  in  India  who  are  kept  up  for  the  sarrison  of  that 
country  and  at  its  charge.  The  "  recruits  annually  embodied  ^  in  France  are 
stated  at  63,000,  because  although  70,000  are  drawn  yet  7000  of  these  are  in- 
tended for  the  navy. 
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boon  of  a  lifetime  to  the  cQltiva- 
tion  of  one  of  them ;  and  this 
equally  from  the  moet  intellectual 
calling  down  to  the  lowest  trade. 

Is  ^e  army,  then,  a  standing  con- 
tradiction to  the  great  law  of  pro- 
gress t  Is  the  last  efflorescence  of 
the  art  of  war  to  be  the  discharge 
of  the  long-trained  soldier,  and  the 
enrolment  of  the  half-drilled  citizent 
We  cannot,  and  we  do  not,  believe 
in  this.  The  military  art  does  not 
differ  from  the  other  trades  and 
professions  around  it  In  it,  as  in 
all  else,  division  of  labour  and  the 
devotion  of  a  life  %$  the  only  real 
road  to  either  individual  or  national 
success. 

Every  change — and  they  have 
been  many — in  the  arms  and  equip- 
ments of  war  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  points  clearly  in  this  direc- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  old 
flint-musket  and  the  modem  breech- 
loading  rifle.  The  musket,  with  its 
short  range  and  rude  bore,  required 
for  the  perfect  development  of  its 
imperfect  power  but  a  tolerably 
cool  man  who  would  hold  it  nearly 
parallel  with  the  ground  and  pull 
the  trigger.  The  rifle,  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  its  beautiful 
mechanism  and  long  range,  requires 
a  highly-trained  soldier  in  constant 
practice,  an  admirable  judge  of  dis- 
tance under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, a  good  calculator  of 
the  force  of  wind,  with  a  hand  of 
iron  and  nerves  of  steel ;  for  he  has 
to  adjust  a  delicate  sight  to  suit  a 
shifting  object  at  a  long  range,  to 
calculate  the  impact  of  the  fitful 
breeze,  to  seize  for  his  aim  a  fleet- 
ing glimpse  betwixt  rollingwreaths 
of  smoke,  and  to  steady  his  hand 
amidst  the  shriek  of  whistling  shot, 
the  groans  of  dying  men,  and  all 
the  sullen  roar  of  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  raging  battle.      And  if  this  is 


the  case  with  the  simple  musketeer, 
how  much  more  so  is  it  in  that  of 
the  cavalry  soldier,  who  requires, 
in  addition,  to  be  a  perfect  rider 
mounted  on  a  thoroughly  trained 
and  broken  steed  !  or  in  that  of  the 
artilleryman,  employed  in  woridng 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  compli- 
cated engines  elaborated  from  the 
fruitful  brain  of  modem  science  ! 

Yet  the  curious  and  remarkable 
fact  is,  that  just  as  the  weapons 
of  war  have  been  made  more  and 
more  complicated  and  perfect  by 
ti^e  scientific  application  to  them 
of  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour,  has  the  practice  been  in- 
troduced on  the  Continent  of  in- 
trusting these  weapons  into  the 
hands,  not  of  a  class  exclusively 
trained  to  their  especial  use,  but  of 
the  mass  of  ordinary  citizens  passed 
for  a  short  time  through  the  drill- 
school  of  the  army.  And  the  effect 
of  this  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the 
comparatively  small  result  which 
the  red  returns  of  the  battle-field 
show  as  flowing  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  weimons  of  predsion.  When 
the  breech-loader  could  do  its  work 
at  close  quarters — that  b,  where  no 
skill  or  high  training  was  required 
for  its  use — then  its  effect  was  dead- 
ly as  in  the  mountain-pssses  of  the 
Riesen  Gebirge  or  the  streets  of 
the  Bohemian  villages  during  the 
campaign  of  Sadowa,  or  against  the 
impact  of  the  Abyssinian  rush  be- 
neath the  rocky  summits  of  Mag- 
dala.  But  where  the  fine-wrought 
rifle  was  to  develop  its  destmctive 
power  at  lengthened  ranges,  the  re- 
sult has  been  nil,  as  aglimce  at  the 
comparative  numbers  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  recent  actions 
and  in  those  of  former  days  will 
show.*  And  this,  we  are  sure,  will 
continue  more  and  more  to  be  the 
case,  in  proportion  as  battles  come 


*  Thus  the  killed  and  wounded  were,  in  proportion  to  the  total  forces  engaged, 
at  the  battle  of  Prague  a  sixth,  at  Zomsdorf  a  third,  at  Marengo  a  fcnrth,  at 
Eylaa  a  third,  at  Salamanca  a  third,  at  Borodino  a  third,  at  Talavera  an  eighth, 
with  the  old  mnsket ;  while  it  was  only  at  Magenta  an  eleventh,  at  Solferino  an 
eleventh,  and  at  Sadowa  a  thirteenth,  with  the  new  rifle. — See  Hosier's  '  Seven 
iVeeks'  War/  p.  342,  note. 
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to  be  fought  with  large  masses  of 
reserve  soldiers  freshly  recalled  to 
the  ranks — that  is,  of  imperfectly- 
disciplined  men. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  How 
has  this  strange  result  come  about  1 
How,  when  the  services  of  very 
highly  trained  and  disciplined  sol- 
diers were  every  day  becoming  of 
more  value,  from  the  delicate  and 
powerful  nature  of  the  weapons  put 
into  their  hands,  did  they  come  to 
be  discarded,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  large  masses  of  drilled 
citizens?  The  answer  is  clear.  The 
jealousies  and  the  ambitions  of  the 
great  States  of  modem  Europe,  re- 
leased from  the  long  peace  imposed 
by  the  exhaustion  of  former  wars 
and  the  restraints  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  led  to  the  maintenance  of 
standing  armies  so  enormous  that 
no  finances  could  endure  the  strain ; 
and  thus,  s^king  after  some  mode 
of  keeping  immense  bodies  of  armed 
men  witMn  their  grasp  at  an  ex- 
pense not  altogether  unbearable, 
the  Prussian  system  came  to  be 
adopted — ^particularly  after  the  re- 
sult of  the  Sadowa  campaign  show- 
ed that  it  could  develop,  at  very 
short  notice,  a  vast  numerical  force. 
But  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
this  system  will  permanently  en- 
dure. We  believe  that  the  practi- 
cal experience  of  its  effects  in  war, 
and  of  its  results  upon  manufac- 
turing industry  in  peace,  will  ulti- 
mately cause  a  great  modification 
in  its  use. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
system  enables  a  State  in  which  the 
conscription  is  in  force,  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost  to  the  Trea- 
Bury^  to  keep  in  different  states 
of  embodiment  a  very  large  armed 
force,  capable  of  being,  under  a 
good  organisation,  at  once  brought 
out  in  time  of  war.  Thus  Prus- 
sia, at  a  cost  of  a  little  less  than 
j£lO,000,000  a -year,  keeps  up  a 
standing  army  of  300,000  men, 
capable  of  being  raised  in  a  fort- 
night   to   540,000,    and  with   re- 


serves and  landwehr  in  addition,  to 
the  amount  of  481,000,  to  fall  back 
upon.  While  Qreat  Britain,  on 
the  old  system,  pays  j£l  4,000,000  a- 
year  for  a  standing  army  of  127,000 
men,  and  has  only,  at  present,  an 
imperfectly  -  organised  militia  and 
volunteer  force  of  290,000  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  hardly  any  reserve 
at  all  ready  to  be  poured  at  need 
into  the  ranks.*  We  grant  also 
that  the  Prussians,  by  their  admir- 
able arrangements,  have  succeeded 
in  giving  a  degree  of  discipline  and 
steadiness  to  their  army  which 
is  perfectly  wonderful,  considering 
the  short  training  accorded  to  the 
regular  troops.  What  these  ar- 
rangements are  we  have  already 
explained  fully. 

But  there  is  still  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  For  reasons  which  we 
have  already  developed,  we  hold 
that  the  fighting  power  of  an  army 
such  as  ours  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  an  equal  number  of 
one  such  as  the  Prussian  on  its 
war-footing,  and  that  from  no  in- 
feriority at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
stout  and  brave  German  men,  but 
solely  because  it  is  a  less  highly 
trained  and  disciplined  fighting- 
machine;  but  we  willingly  admit 
that  no  amount  of  fighting  power 
will  make  up  for  an  excessive  nu- 
merical inferiority,  provided  the 
greatly  superior  numbers  are  han- 
dled with  skill  and  determination. 
Grant's  last  campaign  against  Lee 
is  a  decisive  instance  of  this.  But 
a  nation  cannot  now  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  mass  of  men  to  be  uti- 
lised for  war  purposes ;  and  what 
we  do  maintain  is  that  (1),  even 
where  the  conscription  is  in  force, 
no  army  is  so  dear  to  the  nation 
(though  cheap  to  the  Treasury)  as 
one  raised  on  the  Prussian  princi- 
ple ;  and  that  (2),  where  the  con- 
scription does  not  exist,  the  expense 
of  such  an  organisation  would  be 
unbearable. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 


*  The  army  reserve  suitable  for  general  ienrice  does  not  nmuher  2000  men. 
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the  system  to  which  we  refer  is  that, 
to  use  Colonel  Hamley's  words,  in 
which  the  army  is  osed  as  'Hhe 
moold  through  which  the  able- 
bodied  youth  of  the  country  are 
passed,  entering  at  one  end  as  re- 
cruits, and  coming  out  at  the  other 
as  trained  soldiers,  to  remme  their 
career  as  eituau.^' 

1.  With  regard  to  our  first  pro- 
positioii,  we  hold  that  no  army  is  so 
cheap  to  the  nation  as  a  standing 
one  of  volunteer  professional  sol- 
diers, and  that  both  because  it  is 
kept  up  by  such  a  comparatively 
snuBdl  annual  draft  upon  the  labour- 
fund  of  the  State,  and  because  the 
young  men  who  join  its  ranks  are 
Uttle  loss  to  the  industry  of  the  com- 
munity. One  example  wiU  prove 
this.  Our  army  requires  little  more 
to  keep  it  up  annually  than  one 
man  out  of  every  two  thousand  of 
the  population;  that  of  Prussia 
takes  each  year  one  man  from  every 
three  fmndrecL  True,  when  our 
army  has  got  them  in  its  ranks  it 
keeps  them  there  for  twelve  years 
at  least,  and  does  not  return  them 
to  civil  life  in  three,  as  the  North 
Qerman  system  does ;  but  then 
it  does  not  take  the  flower  of  the 
people  at  their  most  valuable  age. 
It  IS  recruited  entirely  from  theit 
class  who,  having  a  natural  disin- 
clination to  steady  sustained  labour, 
prefer  a  comparatively  idle,  though 
regular  life,  to  one  of  continuous 
hard  and  remunerative  industry. 
The  State  does  not  thus  lose  good 
dtisens,  and  the  army  gains  good 
and  willing  soldiers,  whom  it  trains 
to  the  highest  perfection  for  fight- 
ing purposes,  and  arms  with  the 
finest  weapons  of  destruction,  the 
full  power  of  which  can  only  be 
developed  by  such  a  course. 

But  very  different  is  the  effect 
of  the  Prussian  conscription.  The 
social  and  industrial  results  of  this 


system  have  been  well  explained 
by  Mr  Laing  in  his  travels  in  that 
country.  Nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  number  of  young  men  who 
annually  come  to  tiie  age  of  twenty 
are  taken  away  from  their  trades 
and  kept  for  three  years  in  the 
ranks,  and  for  nine  years  more  are 
held  embodied  and  ready  to  be 
called  out  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Now  the  three  years — ^twenty  to 
twenty-two — ^for  which  they  are 
taken  are  just  the  most  valuable  of 
a  young  man's  life — ^they  are  thoee 
in  which  his  character  is  formed, 
in  which  almost  alone  the  habits  of 
industry  must  be  acquired,  during 
which  the  stamp  of  his  whole  future 
wUl  be  impressed ;  and  no  one  can 
say  that  the  army  is  a  sdiool  in 
which  the  customs  of  stem  self- 
relying  industry  are  likely  -to  be 
formed.  Moreover,  this  third  of 
the  industrial  population  annually 
abstracted  for  the  army  is  not  com- 
posed, as  in  this  country,  of  those 
naturally  inclined  to  a  soldier's  life, 
but  represents  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  natiomil  vigour. 
There  could  probably  be  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man  no  scheme  more 
repressive  to  the  development  of 
industrial  activity  and  progress. 
In  any  but  a  country  mainly  agri- 
cultural, like  Prussia,  the  system 
could  not  be  enforced.  To  great 
manufacturing  industiy  it  would 
be  almost  fatal ;  and  we  are  convinc- 
ed, the  more  manufactures  increase 
in  North  Qermany,  the  more  un- 
popular will  the  system  become. 
How  would  our  great  centres  of 
trade  and  manufactures  be  affected 
if  a  third  of  the  young  men  who 
now  annually  resort  to  them  were 
taken  into  the  army,  and  returned 
three  years  afterwards  with  all  the 
acquired  habits  of  a  soldier's  life 
and  a  thorough  distaste  to  hard 
grimy  toil  1  * 


*  The  dUcipline  of  a  military  life  trains  men  well  for  those  occupations  which 
require  regularity,  obedience,  and  trust.  Thus  discharged  soldiers  are  singularly 
fitted  for  situations  on  railways,  in  the  police,  as  li^ht  porters  in  warehouses,  and, 
where  they  are  well  educated,  for  the  minor  {xists  m  public  offices.  At  present 
there  is  employment  to  be  foond  in  these  pursuits  for  nearly  all  the  men  of  good 
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All  this  is  well  understood  on 
the  Continent,  though  little  in  this 
country,  and  is  there  only  submit- 
ted to  because  national  independ- 
ence is  preferred  to  industrial  pro- 
gress. Louis  Napoleon  endeavour- 
ed at  first  to  introduce  the  full 
Prussian  system  into  the  reorgan- 
ised French  army,  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  young  men  who  each 
year  attained  the  military  age  were 
to  be  embodied  and  passed  suc- 
<>es8iTely  through  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  the  regular  reserve,  and  the 
Oarde  Nationale.  But  the  fatal 
effects  this  would  have  (in  spite  of 
its  military  advantages)  upon  man- 
ufacturing industry,  raised  such  a 
universal  clamour  and  opposition, 
that  even  his  authority  could  not 
force  it  through  the  Chambers,  and 
he  was  forced  to  adopt  the  very 
modified  system  of  reserves  which 
we  have  already  described.  As  it 
is,  the  diminution  of  the  period  of 
service  from  seven  to  five  years, 
and  consequent  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  conscripts  annually  required 
from  23,000  men  to  63,000  a-year 
<ezclusive  of  7000  for  the  navy), 
has  caused  the  deepest  discontent 

Could  the  moneyed  effect  upon  the 
national  wealth  of  the  decrease  of 
industry,  resulting  from  the  annual 
abstraction  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  best  young  men  of  the  countiy, 
for  the  most  valuable  years  of  their 
lives,  from  the  ranks  of  toil,  be  cor- 
rectly calculated,  we  are  certain  it 
would  be  found  that  there  is  no 
mode  of  keeping  up  an  army  at 
once  so  costly  to  the  nation  and  so 
oppressive  to  individuals. 

But  while  thus  dear  to  the  nation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Prussian  system  is  cheap  to  the 


Treasury;  for,  armed  with  the  power 
of  the  conscription,  the  Qovemment 
takes  the  number  of  men  it  requires 
at  the  wages  it  itself  fixes,  and 
keeps  them  for  the  time  it  itself 
has  determined  as  necessary  for 
the  full  development  of  the  war 
power  of  the  State.  In  a  modified 
degree  this  system  resembles,  in 
one  respect,  slavery — ^it  is  econo- 
mical in  wages,  but  costly  in  in- 
dustry. 

2.  Very  different,  however,  would 
even  its  financial  cost  be  if  applied 
to  a  State  where  the  conscription 
could  not  be  used,  and  the  requisite 
supply  of  soldiers  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  open  competition,  in  the 
labour-market,  with  the  ordinary 
employers  of  labour,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  country  where  wages  are  high 
and  workmen  scarce. 

Short  Terms  of  Sendee  mean  larffe 
Annual  Enlistments,  —  At  present 
our  army  is  kept  up  by  about  14,000 
recruits  annually.  Were  the  term 
of  service  redaced  from  twelve  to 
three  years,  we  should  need  over 
40,000  recruits  a-year  at  the  least ; 
and  this  great  supply  could  only 
be  obtained  by  making  it  worth  a 
young  man's  while  both  to  enlist 
for  l£i3  short  period,  and  become 
bound  for  a  much  longer  time  to 
perform  service  when  required  in 
the  regular  forces  at  home  or 
abroad.  Now,  consider  what  the 
market  value  of  such  an  engage- 
ment upon  a  man  just  entering  on 
the  prime  of  life  must  be.  H« 
would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  regular  service  for  longer  than 
his  short  term  of  three  or  five  years 
— for  this  is  the  very  pith  of  the 
"mould"  system — consequently  he 
could  in  no  case  look  to  the  army 


character  who  annually  pass  out  of  the  service,  and  they  therefore  supply  a  social 
want  But  the  case  would  be  very  different  if,  instead  of  the  small  number  now 
discharged,  the  immense  masses  whom  a  short  term  of  enlistment  would  liberate 
were  annually  poured  forth  upon  society.  For  such  numbers  the  limited  supply 
of  situations  of  this  kind  would  afford  no  adequate  vent,  while  the  habits  of  an 
army  life  would  have  eiven  them'an  utter  distaste  to  Jiard  manual  labour.  Yoa 
rarely  if  ever  see  a  solmer  take  to  'any  working  trade,  or  become  a  skilled  artisan, 
cither  as  a  cotton-spinner  or  an  iron-founder.  The  only  exception  we  know  to  this 
rule  is  in  the  case  of  colliers.  The  majority  of  deserters — for  very  obvieua 
reasons — ^take  to  this  calling. 
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as  a  profession  to  be  followed  and 
lived  by,  but  most  regard  it  simply 
as  three  of  the  best  yean  of  hie  life  ab- 
stracted/rom  hie  own  proper  trade, 
and  for  which  lo$$  he  muet  he  paid 
proportionally  high.  So  far  his  ac- 
tual service.  But  the  great  strength 
of  the  proposed  system  consists  in 
the  power  of  recalling  him  to  the 
ranks  if  required  for  war.  Now  no 
man  will  give  up  his  freedom  dur- 
ing the  prime  days  of  his  youth, 
when  the  means  of  saving  enough 
for  marriage  and  old  age  are  alone 
in  his  hands,  unless  he  can  be  made 
to  see  that  it  will  not  involve  him- 
self and  his  family  in  ruin.  We 
doubt  if  any  number  could  be 
found  to  undertake  this  obligation 
for  a  less  pension  than  6d.  a-day 
for  the  period  that  they  remained 
so  liable.* 

But  this  system  is  good  for  no- 
thing if  it  does  not  afford  large 
numbers  of  reserve  men  ready  to 
be  recalled  to  the  ranks  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  the  value  of  these  reserve 
men  decreases  with  each  year 
which  they  have  been  absent  from 
the  training  school  of  the  army.f 
The  financial  results  of  such  a 
system  would  therefore  be,  that  if 
you  kept  the  regular  army  at  its 
present  establishment,  you  would 
have  it,  in  proportion  to  its  mtm- 
here,  an  infinitely  inferior  fighting- 


machine  towhatit  now  is,  which  yon 
would  require  to  pay  for  at  a  macb 
higher  rate  ;  while  it  would  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  number  of  reserve- 
soldiers,  many  of  them  of  doubtful 
use,  owing  to  the  time  they  had 
been  absent  from  the  ranks,  who- 
would  cost  nearly  half  as  much  in 
pay  as  the  army  itself. 

Moreover — and  this  is  a  most 
important  point — ^the  economical 
effects  of  such  a  plan,  requiring  the 
annual  abstraction  for  acertain  term 
of  years  of  a  Lirge  body  of  young  men 
in  the  opening  vigour  of  their  life, 
would  be  exactly  the  same  upon  in- 
dustry as  that  caused  by  the  con- 
scription in  Prussia,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  it  would  be  obtain- 
ed at  a  ruinously  greater  financial 
cost 

When  to  this  is  added  the  fatal 
difiiculty  of  the  number  of  our  Fo- 
ments always  serving  in  India  and 
the  colonies,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  height  of  rashness  to  surrender 
our  present  system  for  the  Prussian, 
seeing  that  we  have  not  the  power 
of  the  conscription,  which  alone 
renders  it  economical — are  more  de- 
I>endent  than  any  other  State  upon 
the  development  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent of  the  whole  industrial  force 
of  the  people — and,  from  our  sea- 
girt position,  have  less  need  of  a 
powerful  reserve  than  any,  rince 


*  This  statement  wiU  to  many  appear  exaggerated,  but  the  total  faihtrt  of  the 
army  reserve  force,  founded  some  yean  ago  for  thia  very  putpose,  is  a  decisive 
l>roof  of  the  troth  of  the  opinion  here  advanced.  A  man  thinks  twice  before  he 
undertakes  the  obli^tion  of  being  at  any  moment  recalled  to  a  regiment,  to  serve 
abroad,  in  the  eotontet  or  the  fdd,  during  the  whole  course  of  a  war  which  may  last 
for  years,  after  he  has  once  established  himself  comfortably  in  life,  and  sot  » 
wife  and  family  to  supmrt.  The  triflinf^  volunteer  obligation  to  serve  at  home 
during  the  few  weeks  that  an  invasion  might  last,  and  m>m  which  he  can  tnVA- 
draw  at  any  time,  is  a  very  different  matter.  Nor  does  the  militia  prove  the  re- 
verse, because  the  men  who  compose  it  all  belong  to  trades  reaturing  manual 
labour  (as  a  glance  at  the  trade  return  of  any  militia  re^runent  will  show)  and  in 
which  a  few  weeks'  annual  absence  causes  no  inconvenience— that  is,  exactly  to- 
those  trades  which  a  discfaaii||ed  soldier  would  be  most  certain  to  avoid.  They 
undertake,  besides,  only  a  liability  for  home-serrice  for  a  limited  period,  and  they 
do  not  require  to  begin  by  giving  up  their  own  proper  occupations  for  several' 
years— and  those,  too,  the  most  valuable  ones  of  their  lives. 

t  Both  the  Prussiaiis  and  the  French  have  united  in  the  conclusion,  that  four- 
years  is  the  utmost  time  that  a  soldier  can  be  absent  from  the  nmks  and  recalled 
with  use  to  the  regular  army.  After  that  term  he  is  in  Prussia  handed  over  to^ 
the  landwehr  for  garrison  duty,  and  in  France  is  dismissed  altogether. 
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the  navy  is  oar  first  line  of  defence, 
the  army  and  reserve  forces  only 
our  second. 

Our  regular  army  is  sufficient  for 
our  need  in  peace,  and  could  be 
quickly  increased  to  a  considerable 
amount  for  offensive  purposes  in 
war  by  recruiting  and  volunteering 
from  the  militia.  Our  home -de- 
fence is  provided  for  by  a  large 
force  of  regular  militia  and  pen- 
sioners, who  could  at  any  moment 
be  placed  on  permanent  duty ;  and 
the  dire  crisis  of  an  invasion  would 
be  met  by  calling  forth  the  latent 
patriotism  of  the  State  in  the  dense 
battalions  of  the  volunteers,  and 
the  useful  squadrons  of  the  yeo- 
manry.* 

It  is  a  profound  remark  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  no  nation  ever  yet 
rose  to  greatness  except  with  insti- 
tutions suited  to,  and  resulting 
from,  its  national  character.  The 
army  of  England  is  no  mushroom 


growth  of  the  day ;  it  has  grown 
with  our  growth  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength.  It  audits  re- 
serves are  suited  to  the  national 
character,  for  they  are  the  national 
development  of  that  character  in 
matters  warlike  ;  they  leave  un- 
trammelled the  industrial  force  of 
the  State,  and  they  provide  an 
adequate  amount  of  war-power, 
when  our  sea-girt  position  and 
naval  might  are  duly  considered. 
They  do  so  at  a  high  cost,  yet  the 
price  is  cheap  when  compared  with 
the  economical  and  socisd  effects  of 
the  Continental  system.  Let  us 
improve,  by  careful  organisation 
and  forethought,  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, our  own  national  system,  but 
let  us  not  hastily  cast  it  aside  to 
follow  a  foreign  model,  the  emana- 
tion of  a  different  state  of  society, 
different  dangers,  and  different 
wants  from  our  own. 


*  According  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  this  year,  and  Mr  Cardwell's  explana- 
tion, our  force,  paid  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  will  be  about  as  follows  :— 


( 


Regular  army, 
Begular  reserve, 
Last  reserve,  | 


At  home,       ....  92,000 

In  the  colonies,         .            .            .  34,000 

Ist  army  reserve  (for  general  service),  2,000 
.  2d  do;  (pensioners,  &c.  for  home-service),  22,000 

Militia  (Great  Britain),         .            .  83,000 

Yeomanry,        ....  14,000 

Volunteers,   .            ...  170,000 

Total,    . 


126,000 
107,000 
184,000 


417,000 

If  we  add  to  the  arm^r  the  recular  troops  serving  in  India,  and  paid  by  the 
Indian  Exchequer,  consistinff  of  about  62,000  men,  and  to  the  regular  reserve 
the  enrolled,  but  untrained,  Irish  militia— say  23,000— the  grand  total  will  stand 
iw  follows : — 


Regular  army, 
Regular  reserve. 
Last  reserve. 


In  all. 


188,000 
130,000 
184,000 

502,000 
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The  Britiflh  ConiinonwealUi  at 
the  present  moment,  like  the  Bo- 
uian  Commonwealth  before  the 
libertiee  of  the  Republic  were 
finally  extinguished,  ia  governed 
by  a  triumvirate,  llie  Boman  ex- 
periment did  not  end  successfully; 
nor  can  any  experiment  of  the  kind 
be  expect^  to  thrive  unless  there 
be  at  least  a  substantial  identity  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  among  the 
rulers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Bright,  and  Mr 
Lowe  are  the  three  remarkable 
men  in  whom,  by  common  consent^ 
the  brains  of  the  Cabinet  are 
lodged.  No  Liberal  Gfovemment, 
indeed,  would  be  complete  which 
was  not  largely  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  oligarchy;  but  though 
there  is  the  usual  "padding''  of 
Whig  dukes  and  Whig  right  hon- 
ourables,  the  three  commoners  we 
have  named  undoubtedly  wield  the 
real  governing  power. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that,  as 
each  of  these  men  is  individnaUy  a 
considerable  power  in  the  State, 
their  union  must  render  them  ir- 
resistible. The  parable  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews  has  received 
a  converse  application.  "My  liege," 
said  Kennedy,  when  the  king  con- 
fessed that  to  break  the  bunch  of 
arrows  was  beyond  his  strength, 
''that  may  be  the  case,  bound  to- 
gether as  they  are;  but  take  the 
arrows  one  by  one,  and  you  may 
easily  break  them  all  in  succession." 
There  is,  however,  another  side  of 
the  proposition  which  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Union  is  strength 
in  those  cases  where  men  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  convictions  and 
the  same  desires;  but  a  hollow 
truce  between  enemies,  or  the  com- 
bination of  allies  who  distrust  each 
other,  is  full  of  peril  England  has 
never  loved  coalitions,  because  she 
has  instinctively  recognised  that  no 
coalition  can  be  formed  except  at 
the  sacrifice  of  most  of  the  qualities 


which  constitute  the  true  strength 
of  the  parties  of  whidi  it  is  com- 
posed. Nominally  the  present 
Qoyemment  is  not  a  coalition ;  Mr 
Qladatone,  Mr  Bright,  and  Mr 
Lowe  are  all  professedly  members 
of  "  the  great  LibeFal  pai^y."  The 
Liberal  creed,  like  charity,  is  of 
very  elastic  material;  it  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  it  contains 
almost  every  variety  of  political 
opinion.  We  venture,  however,  to 
believe  that  there  are  no  oUier 
three  members  of  that  party  so  en- 
tirely antipathetic  in  tcme,  feeling, 
and  constitution,  in  aim,  ambition, 
and  conviction,  as  Mr  GUdstone, 
Mr  Bright,  and  Mr  Lowe.  Their 
discrepancies  are  not  superficial 
merely;  the  antagonism  is  vital — an 
antagonism  reaching  far  down  be- 
low the  sphere  of  political  thought 
and  action  to  the  very  bases  of  be- 
lief. Had  Archbishop  Laud,  Praise- 
God  Barebones,  and  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Mahnesbuiy  formed 
themselves  into  an  Administration,, 
we  might  have  been  furnished  with 
an  historical  parallel  There  must 
be  something  wrong  in  party  no- 
menclature when  three  such  men 
can  hold  office  together  without 
hurting  the  moral  sense  of  the 
nation.  The  fact  is,  that  Liberal- 
ism is  at  present  not  a  creed,  but 
the  negation  of  a  creed.  Every 
man  who  has  any  grievance  to  ven- 
tilate— ^f  rom  the  parish  pump  up  to- 
the  House  of  Peers — sits  upon  the 
Liberal  benches ;  and  the  sole  bond 
of  cohesion  is  the  common  anxiety 
to  destroy.  It  may  be  possible 
enough  for  followers  to  keep  to- 
gether on  such  terms ;  but,  in  the- 
case  of  the  leaders,  the  difficulties- 
of  the  position  must  be  trying  to 
the  most  even  and  placid  tempera- 
ment. A  Scotch  proverb  declares, 
that  "  it  needs  a  lang  spoon  to  sup 
kail  with  the  deil;"  and  the  spoons 
which  Mr  Bright  and  ]^f  r  Lowe  re- 
spectively use  when  supping  out  of 
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the  same  dish  would  require,  wo 
should  fancy,  to  be  of  even  greater 
length. 

Octavius  did  not  favour  the 
world  with  his  opinion  of  An- 
tony till  after  he  had  quarrelled 
with  him ;  but  our  triumvirs  have 
been  less  reticent,  and,  before  they 
coalesced,  each  had  told  us  quite 
frankly  what  he  thought  of  the 
others.  It  is  impossib^  to  study 
the  graphic  portraits  painted  by 
these  illustrious  artists  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sticks  of  which  our  bundle  is  com- 
posed were  stronger  apart,  and  that 
the  unnatural  combination  of  three 
constitutionally  repugnant  forces 
must  be  fruitful  of  disaster  to 
themselves  and  danger  to  the  State. 

Mr  Bright  scarcely  affects  to  con- 
ceal that  he  is  at  present  like  a  fish 
out  of  water — an  unwieldy  monster 
of  the  deep  stranded  among  the 
rocks  and  shoals  of  official  life. 
Chatham,  when  he  took  a  peerage, 
ceased  forthwith  to  be  "  the  great 
Commoner."  An  earl's  coronet 
could  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
foremost  Englishman  of  his  age. 
On  the  contrary,  it  dwarfed  his 
greatness  and  destroyed  his  power. 
Mr  Bright  has  suffered  in  like  man- 
ner from  his  elevation.  The  virtue 
has  gone  out  of  him.  The  wings 
of  the  eagle  have  been  clipt.  The 
simple  iSiibune  of  the  people  was 
an  infinitely  more  dangerous  man 
to  his  foes  than  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  may  re- 
tain his  simplicity  of  character,  but 
the  simplicity  of  his  position  has 
been  hurt  Pitt,  the  leader  of  the 
high -bom  and  high-bred  gentle- 
men of  England,  was  an  aristocratic 
as  well  as  a  popular  leader;  but  Mr 
Bright's  power  has  been  derived 
exclusively  from  the  people.  He 
was  our  one  great  demagogue.  A 
demagogue  can  seldom  be  con- 
verted into  a  statesman  without 
impairing  the  integrity  of  his  in- 
fluence; and  we  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr  Bright 


will   prove    an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Mr  Bright  can  hardly  have  for- 
gotten (however  much  he  may  find 
it  necessary  to  forget)  the  memor- 
able sentences  in  which  Mr  Lowe 
depicted  the  career  of  the  dema- 
gogue :— 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people  of 
thia  country.  They  have  displayed  a 
good  sense  which  is  remarkable  indeed, 
when  contrasted  with  the  harangues 
which  have  been  addressed  to  them. 
But  if  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people, 
neither  do  I  agree  with  the  riffht  hon- 
ourable gentleman  the  member  for  Hun- 
tingdon, in  fearing  those  by  whom  they 
are  led.  Demagogues  are  the  common- 
place of  history.  They  are  to  be  found 
wherever  popular  commotion  has  pre- 
vailed, and  they  all  bear  to  one  another 
a  stronff  family  likeness.  Their  names 
float  hghtly  on  the  stream  of  time ;  they 
are  in  some  way  handed  down  to  us, 
but  then  they  are  as  little  regarded  as 
is  the  foam  which  rides  on  the  crest  of 
the  stormy  wave  and  bespatters  the 
rock  which  it  cannot  shake. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  this  : 
we  believe,  indeed,  that  the  tri- 
bune's office  has  been  frequently 
filled  by  men  who  were  neither  able 
nor  honest ;  but  we  can,  at  least, 
imagine  a  virtuous  and  patriotic 
demagogue,  and  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  Mr  Bright  is  such  a 
one.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  arts  of  the  demagogue  are  of 
little  use  to  the  official — ^that  in 
certain  respects,  indeed,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  disqualify  the  mind 
for  the  work  of  Qovemment.  The 
trade  of  the  demagogue  is  demo- 
lition— the  trade  of  the  statesman 
is  construction.  That  Mr  Bright  is 
a  master  of  invective,  that  he  can 
assail  what  he  considers  an  abuse 
with  the  hard  and  merciless  missiles 
of  speech,  need  not  be  seriously  de- 
nied. Seventyyears  ago,  indeed,  be- 
fore the  race  of  the  giants  had  died 
out,  his  oratory  would  not  have 
been  very  highly  esteemed.  He  has 
fallen,  fortunately  for  his  own  fame, 
upon  an  unfruitful  age ;  and  to  the 
dearth  of  eloquence  among  us  his 
reputation  is  due.    Transparently 
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neat  and  clear  his  eimple  Saxon 
speech  undoubtedly  is ;  bat,  except 
in  an  occasional  burst  of  fervid  in- 
yective  (when  his  blade  grows  sharp 
and  keen  and  luminous),  his  ora- 
tions are  untouched  by  the  fire  of 
the  imsgination.  Looked  at  intel- 
lectually,  it  is  dear  that  the  author 
of  the  volumes  of  speeches  which 
are  lying  before  us  is  the  slave  of 
an  idea.  He  is  the  apostle  of  de- 
mocracy, pure  and  simple.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  multitude  is  the 
only  article  in  his  creed.  There  is 
no  room  in  his  mind  for  any  other 
conception.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
there  is  another  educated  man  in 
Britain  st  this  moment  over  whose 
imagination  the  invisible  and  intan- 
gible influences  of  the  past  have  so 
Uttle  sway.  His  fanatical  reverence 
for  that  mighty  power  which  he  calls 
''  the  people,"  has  grown  with  his 
growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength,  until  it  has  swelled  into 
an  exclusive  and  absorbing  passion. 
Mr  Bright  is  thus,  like  most  of  his 
followers,  a  political  bigot  The 
political  action  of  such  a  man  in 
an  ancient  society  like  ours  is  ne- 
cessarily destructive.  The  balanced 
inconsistencies,  the  intricate  com- 
promises, the  rough  justice,  on 
which  old  and  historical  monarehies 
must  rest,  excite  in  his  mind  an 
indignation  that  is  almost  religious 
in  its  energy.  These  limitations, 
in  his  eyes,  invade  the  ideal  sover- 
eignty which  he  jealously  woTships; 
and  he  cannot  understand,  any  more 
than  an  inquisitorcould  understand, 
why  religious  and  political  heresy, 
like  the  cattle-plague,  should  not 
be  *'  stamped  out"  When  a  politi- 
cal zealot  of  this  sort  is  captured, 
thrust  into  office,  and  intrusted 
with  the  governing-machine,  what 
commonly  happens  %  The  prestige 
of  his  independence  deserts  him. 
He  is  no  longer  the  simple  incor- 
ruptible patriot  Younger  and 
stronger  prophets  snatch  up  the 
mantle  which  the  translated  seer 
has  dropt  His  sole  gift — the  nft 
of  speech — ceases  to  be  serviceable ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  the  qualities 


which  form  a  ssgacious  adminis- 
trator are  not  the  qualities  of  ^e 
rhetorician.  His  subordinates  dis- 
cover that  he  lacks  the  tact,  per- 
suasiveness, habitual  patience  and 
reticence  of  the  man  bred  from 
youth  to  the  work ;  he  wearies  his 
colleagues,  he  perplexes  his  friends, 
the  fervour  of  the  people  cools.  He 
has  put  away  the  weapon  in  the 
use  of  which  he  excelled ;  and  mexi 
quickly  learn  that  the  Red  Indian 
without  his  war-paint,  and  dothed 
in  the  garments  of  civilisation,  is  a 
quite  harmless,  and  not  altogether 
attractive  nor  sublime,  individuaL 

It  is  said, indeed,  that  Mr  Brigfaf  s 
career  disdoses  high  political  saga- 
city and  foresight,  and  in  proof  of 
the  assertion  we  are  referred  to  the 
collection  of  his  speeches  published 
the  other  day.  He  hss  himself, 
with  characteristic  egotism,  pointed 
to  the  fruit  of  his  Itf dong  htboura. 
''I  am  the  author  of  Free-Trade;  I 
am  the  author  of  household  nif- 
frage:  the  Statute-book  is  the 
record  of  my  hardly-won  victories 
over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
deviL"  The  quack  vaunts  his 
occasional  and  acddental  success 
— ^he  is  scrupulously  silent  about 
his  habitual  want  of  success.  Mr 
Bright,  since  he  entered  the  politi- 
cal arena,  has  been  the  assailant  of 
the  English  Monarchy.  His  viru- 
lent animosity  to  the  institutions 
of  his  country  gives  his  career  any 
consistency  and  completeness  it 
may  possess.  He  has  denounced 
the  Chureh;  he  has  denounced 
the  Bishops ;  he  has  denounced 
the  House  of  Peers;  he  has  de- 
nounced the  army  and  navy;  he 
has  denounced  capital  punislunent  : 
he  has  denounced  "  the  land,"  ana 
the  laws  which  secure  its  possession 
and  which  regulate  its  transmission. 
There  is  no  institution  however 
venerable,  no  association  however 
sacred,  which  he  has  not  denounc- 
ed—  in  perfect  good  faith  and 
simplicity  it  may  be,  but  arro- 
gantly, ignorantiy,  insolently.  Yet 
the  Monarchy  survives  ;  so  do  the 
Peers;    so  does  the  Church;  so 
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do  the  Bishops.  The  estates  of 
the  great  landowners  have  not* 
been  '^  sequestrated "  among  their 
*' serfs;"  capital  punishment  is 
still  occasionaUy  inflicted ;  and  the 
Peace  Society  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  directly  responsible  for  the 
Eussian  war)  is  in  nubibus.  The 
forms  of  English  life,  the  institu- 
tions of  English  society,  are  sub- 
stantially identical  with  those  which 
existed  when  Mr  Bright  made  his 
first  speech. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  Tory  Min- 
ister gave  us  Free-Trade,  and  that 
a  Tory  Minister  has  more  recent- 
ly given  us  household  suffrage,  or 
something  very  like  it  In  so  far 
as  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws 
are  concerned,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  agitation  of  Mr 
Bright  and  his  friends  during  ten 
years  proved  absolutely  fruitless. 
The  elections  of  1841  gave  Sir 
Robert  Peel  a  majority  approach- 
ing 100  pledged  to  protection ;  and 
the  official  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party  were,  and  continued  to  be  up 
till  1845,  as  strict  Protectionists  as 
their  rivals.  But  then  came  the 
Irish  dearth  and  the  sudden  con- 
version of  Sir  Robert  The  Corn- 
Laws  were  precipitately  abolished. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Tory  leader 
had  anticipated,  as  part  of  his  pol- 
icy, their  gradual  relaxation  and 
ultimate  extinction ;  but  the  Act 
of  1846  was  passed  in  a  panic.  It 
was  thus  in  no  sense  a  statesman- 
like measure,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  for  many  years  the  agri- 
cultural community  was  unable  to 
recover  its  elasticity.  The  profound 
depression,  the  acute  distress,  of 
many  years  might  have  been 
avoided  if  a  protective  policy  had 
been  gradually  abandoned.  The 
measure  of  1846  is  consequently 
not  a  measure  which  a  wise  states- 
man, however  sincerely  attached  to 
the  principles  of  Free-Trade,  would 
desire  to  have  associated  with  his 
name. 

Mr  Bright's  eulogy  upon  him- 
iielf  in  connection  with  Parliamen- 
tary Reform    exhibits  still  more 


clearly  the  characteristic  defects  of 
his  mind.  He  constantly  assumes 
that  there  are  certain  fundamental 
axioms  in  politics,  as  in  morals  and 
mathematics,  which  are  invariably 
true  and  universally  applicable. 
The  right  of  every  man  to  enjoy 
the  franchise  is,  for  instance,  a  right 
subject  to  no  limitations  in  point  of 
time ;  if  it  is  just  to  give  him  it  to- 
day, it  was  unjust  to  withhold  it 
from  him  thirty  or  sixty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  idea  of  politi- 
cal ^^new  is  one  which  he  cannot 
entertain.  Lord  Bolingbroke  de- 
scribed the  great  failing  of  Mr 
Bright's  mind  with  prophetic 
exactness  when  he  wrote  to  Sir 
William  Windham  :  "It  is  as  much 
a  mistake  to  depend  upon  that 
which  is  true  but  impracticable 
at  a  certain  time,  as  to  depend  on 
that  which  is  neither  true  nor  prac- 
ticable at  any  time.''  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
habitually  committed  both  of  these 
errors :  when  he  does  not  recom- 
mend what  is  neither  true  nor  prac- 
ticable, he  is  certain  to  recommend 
what  is  true  but  impracticable. 
Take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
the  possession  of  the  franchise.  It 
is  capable  of  demonstration  that 
such  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
as  we  now  enjoy  would  have  been 
followed  by  quite  different  results 
had  the  Act  of  1867  been  passed  in 
1715,  in  1795,  or  in  1848.  Had 
household  suffrage,  had  a  j£lO  fran- 
chise even,  been  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  first  thirty  or  forty  years 
of  last  century,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Stewarts  would 
have  been  restored.  Somers  and 
Walpole  would  have  committed  po- 
litical suicide. — they  would  have 
abolished  the  Whig  party  and  the 
Hanover  dynasty  simultaneously — 
had  they  extended  the  elective  fran- 
chise ;  and  this  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  both  parties ;  for  during 
all  these  years  the  Jacobites  were 
vehement  reformers,  the  Whigs 
were  ardent  Conservatives.  It 
won't  do,  therefore,  for  Mr  Bright 
to  say  to  the  Tories, "  Twenty  years 
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ago  I  was  in  faronr  of  hooaehold 
sttffirage  —  twenty  years  ago  yon 
were  oppoeed  to  its  introduction. 
Time  has  proved  that  I  was  right 
and  that  yon  were  wrong."  Tune 
has  proyed  nothing  of  the  sort 
An  immense  progress  has  taken 
pkce  daring  that  period.  The 
people  are  now  better  fed,  better 
hoosed,  better  educated,  better 
trained,  better  disciplined  in  every 
respect,  than  they  were  then.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Tory 
leaders  acted  prudently  and  cour- 
ageously in  proposing  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867 ;  but  we  are  guilty  of 
no  inconsistency  when  we  say  that 
it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
folly  to  have  proposed  it  twenty 
years  earlier.  But  pure  democracy 
does  not  consider  the  times  and 
the  seasons.  It  has  no  regard  for 
results — ^it  treats  consequences  with 
derision.  Though  the  sky  fall,  let 
abstract  justice  be  done.  Let  the 
free-bom  Briton  ei\joy  his  divine 
right  to  cut  his  own  tluoat  when  so 
inclined. 

It  is  clear  that  a  mind  like  this 
can  possess  little  richness  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  The  inquirer  who 
has  studied  the  ups  and  downs  of 
history,  the  rise  and  fall  of  insti- 
tutions, and  who  sees  with  pain- 
ful distinctness  how  tremendously 
complicated  a  business  the  fair 
government  of  human  creatures  has 
always  been,  and  must  always  be, 
is  never  addicted  to  political  dog- 
matism. The  political  convictions 
of  students  like  Qibbon  are  apt  to  be 
tentative.  Su  ch  men  know  that  the 
world  has  seldom  been  successfully 
ruled  by  abstract  ideas — that  tradi- 
tion plays  a  greater  part  than  logic 
in  the  government  of  mankind. 
Historicid  ignorance,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  parent  of  superstition 
as  well  as  of  bigotry,  and  Mr 
Bright  is  at  once  fanatical  and  in- 
tolerant. He  has  discovered  a  sov- 
ereign panacea  to  cure  all  the  evils 
that  curse  the  children  of  men,  and 
to  those  who  are  wilfully  and  wick- 
edly blind  to  its  virtues  no  mercy 
should  be  extended.    We  should 


fancy  that  to  a  man  of  this  stamp 
no  slavery  can  well  be  more  irksome 
than  that  of  office ;  and  Mr  Bri^t 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  is  an  object 
over  which  even  Mr  Lowe  may  drop 
a  pensive  tear.  Charles  Lamb, 
when  reprimanded  for  laziness  by 
his  offiml  chief,  fell  back  on  the 
humorous  plea,  that  if  he  was  the 
kut  to  reach  the  office  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  was  iheJirH  to  leave  in  the 
afternoon.  We  daresay  that  Mr 
Bright  in  this  respect  imitates  not 
unsuccessfully  the  practioe  of  the 
most  charming  of  humoriste ;  and 
his  intense  relief  when  he  returns 
to  the  open  air  must  be  a  sight 
worth  witnessing. 

Mr  Bright  has  been  sometimes 
called  a  Puritan,  but  between  the 
spiritual  strife  of  Puritanism  and 
the  calm  secularism  of  the  sect 
to  which  he  belongs  there  is  little 
in  common.  In  his  speeches  we 
find,  no  doubt,  a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  Old  Testament  idioms  and 
expressions — indeed  the  few  strik- 
ing passages  which  they  contain 
are  due  to  a  bold  and  sometimes 
startling  application  of  Scriptural 
phraseology.  Thus  on  the  hustings 
at  Birmingham,  after  he  had  accept- 
ed office,  he  said  that  when  asked  to 
become  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
he  at  first  felt  tempted  to  refuse  in 
the  words  of  **  the  great  woman" 
of  Shunem,  who,  when  the  prophet 
inquired,  "  What  is  to  be  done  for 
thee)  wouldst  thou  be  spoken  for 
to  the  king  or  to  the  captain  of  the 
host)"  answered,  "  I  dwell  among 
mine  own  people."  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  simple  poetic  or  rhe- 
torical use  such  as  the  Puritans 
would  have  resented  (thep  took 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
a  really  literal  sense,  and  treated 
the  decisions  of  its  kings  and  pro- 
phete  as  strictly  legal  precedents), 
and  Mr  Bright  is  not  a  Puriten  in 
any  deep  sense  of  the  word.  Puri- 
tanism, in  its  essence,  is  not  re- 
publican, though  many  of  the  Puri- 
tans were  republicans.  The  un- 
comely RoundUieads,  who  did  such 
memorable  things  in  England  more 
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than  two  centuries  ago,  contended 
for  a  divine  monarchy — they  would 
serve  no  king  but  God ;  they  fought 
not  for  ''the  rights  of  man/'  but 
for  what  they  esteemed  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Almighty.  They  were 
quite  ready  to  trample  the  rights 
of  man  under  foot  when  need  was, 
believing  that  men,  until  they  had 
become  members  of  the  divine  king- 
dom and  subjects  of  the  divine 
Ruler,  were  vile,  fallen,  abominable, 
unclean.  Mr  Bright's  eloquent 
periods  about  the  inalienable  right 
of  every  full-grown  Englishman  to 
possess  the  franchise,  would  have 
excited  the  grave  mirth,  if  not  the 
grave  displeasure,  of  these  sour 
heroes.  The  form  of  government 
at  which  both  Puritan  and  demo- 
crat aim  may  be  the  same;  but  the 
Puritan  reaches  it  by  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  Qod,  the  democrat 
by  asserting  the  equality  of  men. 
The  only  point  in  common  between 
Mr  Bright  and  the  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament  is  to  be  found  in 
the  dislike  of  both  to  the  hierarchy. 
"  Black  Prelacy"  was  to  the  Puri- 
tan an  incarnation  of  the  principle 
of  evil ;  and  when  Mr  Bright  speaks 
of  a  bishop — ''that  creature  of 
monstrous,  nay,  even  of  adulterous 
birth" — ^he  positively  foams  at  the 
mouth. 

The  character  of  Mr  Gladstone 
in  all  these  respects  is  in  violent 
contrast  to  Mr  Bright's.  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  an  official  by  temper  and 
training.  He  is  passionately  fond 
of  the  drudgery  which  Mr  Bright 
detests.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  have  belong- 
ed to  one  of  the  great  Whig  houses, 
so  complete  is  his  ignorance  of 
figures.  But  Mr  Gladstone  is  a 
great  arithmetician,  and  to  this  is 
primarily  due  no  small  measure  of 
his  success.  The  Whigs  have  never 
been  addicted  to  finance,  else  a 
Walpole  and  a  Gladstone  would 
hardly  have  been  permitted  to  lead 
the  oligarchy.  Even  when  from 
among  themselves  they  have  pro- 
duced a  man  of  great  natural  capa- 


city, like  Charles  James  Fox,  no 
amount  of  "cram"  could  enable 
him  to  master  its  most  rudimentary 
propositions.  It  is  probable  that 
Sheridan  would  have  been  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  he  known 
the  difference  between  decimal  and 
vulgar  fractions.  Mr  Gladstone,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  manipulate  fig- 
ures with  the  dexterity  of  a  railway 
speculator.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  his  scientific  finance ; 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover more  than  two  very  simple 
principles  in  his  budgets  :  1st,  He 
has  cut  down  the  public  service  to 
the  starvation-point ;  2dly,  He  has 
had  faith  in' the  vast  consuming 
power  of  the  nation ;  and,  aided  by 
an  elastic  revenue,  and  a  long  succes- 
sion of  prosperous  years,  has  abol- 
ished the  duties  on  imports  freely 
and  even  rashly.  Much  of  the  costly 
expenditure  of  late  years  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  improvi- 
dent economy  for  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  mainly  responsible;  but, 
as  regards  the  abolition  of  the  duties 
upon  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion, he  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
that  an  imitator  can  fairly  claim. 

"An  imitator"— and  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  essentially  an  imitative 
politician.  He  ha^  little  original 
force  —  the  ideas  which  he  ex- 
pounds, when  not  whimsical,  are 
borrowed.  He  likes  to  be  led — ^it 
saves  him  from  the  pain  of  exercis- 
ing a  faculty  which  he  never  will- 
ingly exercises  —  the  faculty  of 
jud^ent.  His  intellect,  when 
dealing  with  a  sharp  crisis  or  an 
involved  issue,  is  dependent  and 
uninventive.  "The  questions  of 
this  world  are  so  knotty,"  Lacor- 
daire  writes,  in  words  that  might 
have  been  used  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
"  they  present  themselves  so  diverse- 
ly and  contradictorily  to  different 
minds,  that  I  consider  it  a  great 
blessing  when  they  are  solved  by 
events  independent  of  the  will  of 
man.  I  have  always  passionately 
wished  for  this  sort  of  solution." 

Mr  Gladstone's  nature  is  thus 
at  once  fanatical  and  mobile.    An 
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eminent  English  writer  has  re- 
marked that  the  Premier  has  "  the 
believing  temperament,  without  a 
single  oonviction  that  will  stand  a 
strain."  The  emotional  side  of  his 
mind  Lb  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
intellectnaL  Consequently,  though 
his  convictions  are  vehement,  they 
are  not  permanent  The  creator  hasa 
central  native  forceof  his  own  which 
steadies  him,  but  the  imitator  takes 
the  colour  of  his  associates,  and  as 
they  change  he  changes.  Mr  Olad- 
stone  believes  profoundly,  and  yet 
he  is  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  He  is  quickly  subjugated 
by  the  last  comer.  Lord  Macaulay 
was  certainly  sagacious,  if  not  pro- 
phetic, when  he  observed:  ''He 
may  try  to  be  a  man  of  the  tenth 
centunr,  but  he  cannot  Whether 
he  will  or  no,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  With 
the  most  intense  exertion  Mr  Glad- 
stone cannot  help  being  in  some 
important  points  in  advance  of 
Locke  himself ;  and  with  whatever 
admiration  he  may  regard  Laud,  it 
is  well  for  him,  we  can  tell  him, 
that  he  did  not  write  in  the  days 
of  that  zealous  primate,  who  would 
certainly  have  refuted  the  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture  which  we  have 
quoted  by  one  of  the  keenest  argu- 
ments that  can  be  addressed  to 
human  ears."  For  twentv  years 
Mr  Oladstone  has  been  illustrat- 
ing this  text  The  High  Church 
Oxford  influence  was  the  earliest 
that  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  It  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  imagination  at  the  most  sus- 
ceptible period  of  life,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  he  has  never 
entirely  escaped  from  it  The  scho- 
lar of  Peel,  the  disciple  of  Bright, 
still  clings  to  his  priestly,  sacra- 
mental, transcendental,  medieval 
theories,  even  while  being  dragged 
painfully  along — ^the  reluctant  cap- 
tive of  modem  "progress,"  the 
slave  of  a  will  more  potent  and  ab- 
solute than  his  own. 

Though  religious  associations  are 
always  getting  into  debt,  finance 
and  theology  do  not  necessarily 


clash.    As  long  as  Mr  Gladstone 
remained  at  the  Exchequer,  he  was 
not  forced  to  look  any  of  our  reli- 
gious difficulties,  nor  any  of   the 
social  difficulties  connected  with 
religion,  very  directly  in  the  face. 
To  a  certain  extent  he  secluded 
himself  in  his  office  —  only  ven- 
turing out  occasionally  to  attend 
a   meeting   of   the    society   over 
which  Dr  Pusey  and  lus  friends 
bear  sway.    To  this  secluaiony  we 
think,  may  fairly  be  attributed  the 
crude,  rudimentary,  and  even  child- 
ish opinions  whic^  he  has  latterly 
expressed    upon    many    political 
topics.     Since  Lord  Palmerston's 
death  he  has  been  forced  to  leave 
his  hermitaj^  and  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  general  business 
of  legislation.  The  history  of  these 
years  is  the  history  of  his  blunders. 
His  conduct  during  that  period  will 
supply  a  fine  subject  for  a  future 
Tacitus ;   in  the  mean  time,  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  see  his  errors 
embalmed  in  contemporary  prose, 
eloquent  with  vindictiveness,  should 
read  the  speeches  ddivered  by  Mr 
Lowe  in  1665  on  the  proposal  of 
the  Whig  Administration  to  under- 
mine   the   unsectarian  system  of 
education  established  in  Ireland  by 
Lord  Derby  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
and  in  1866  upon  that  milk-and- 
water  Reform  Bill  which  the  House 
of  Commons  ultimately  rejected. 
These  speeches  conclusively  demon- 
strate tibat  a  great  arithmetician, 
like  a  great  mathematician,  may  be 
ill  adapted  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  common  interests  of  life — ^Par- 
liamentary or  other.    Mr  Gladstone 
acquiesced  in  the  subversion  of  the 
Lrish  educational  system  without 
being  even  aware,  as  it  seemed, 
that  he  was  consenting  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  important  principle.  The 
arguments  by  which  he  defended 
his  Reform  Bill  had  been,  used  by 
democratic  agitators  for  fifty  years; 
the  ailments  with  which  he  as- 
sailed the  Irish  Church  had  been 
familiar  to  every   man  who  has 
thought  about  politics  for  the  last 
fifty  years:    yet,   throughout  the 
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debates  of  1866  and  1868,  his  air 
of  discovery,  bis  tone  of  surprise, 
proT^  how  perfectly  novel  they 
-were  to  his  mind. 

Mr  Bright  thinks  and  speaks  with 
eminent  exactness,  whereas  Mr 
Gladstone  (apart  from  his  figures) 
is  inexact  alike  as  thinker  and 
speaker.  The  sentimental  pensive- 
ness  and  mistiness  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  over  "  our  own  flesh 
and  blood"  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  fierce  democratic  instinct 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  one  is,  by  constitution 
at  least,  a  sturdy  Saxon ;  the  sickly 
hue  of  sentiment,  the  morbidly  ex- 
citable temperament,  the  feminine 
eagerness  and  petulance  of  the 
other,  are  happily  rare  among  Eng- 
lish politicians.  The  characteristic 
defects  of  Mr  Gladstone's  intellect 
are,  however,  more  marked  in  his 
writings  than  in  his  speeches.  The 
presence  of  an  audience,  though  a 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  energy,  is 
in  general  a  restraint  upon  the  ima- 
gination, of  a  speaker.  A  student 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  closet  enjoys 
more  intellectual  licence  than  is 
permitted  to  the  orator,  whose 
every  sentence  is  watched  by  keen 
and  eager  antagonists.  Whenever 
the  wholesome  checks  of  Parlia- 
mentary life  have  been  withdrawn, 
Mr  Gladstone  has  gone  perversely 
astray.  The  grotesque  and  fantas- 
tic eccentricities  of  his  mind  are 
such  as  are  now  seldom  met  with 
out  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane, 
and  remind  us  of  the  curious 
jumble  of  angels  and  saints  and 
evil  spirits  which  we  see  in  some 
mediaeval  churches.  A  writer  with- 
out any  very  fine  critical  acumen 
may  yet  possess  a  sound  under- 
standing ;  but  when  a  writer  whose 
judgment  is  neither  sound  nor 
nicely  critical  turns  his  attention 
to  theology  or  philosophy,  he 
perpetrates  the  egregious  blunders 
which  give  to  the  '  Essay  on 
Church  and  State'  and  the  Ho- 
meric dissertations  any  interest 
they  may  yet  retain.  That  a  man 
in  Mr  Gladstone's  position  should 


gravely  assert  that  Aphrodite  is 
the  Greek  synonym  for  the  Virgin 
Mother,  is  really  a  matter  of 
no  practical  moment-— the  critics 
laugh,  and  there  an  end ;  but  it  is 
a  serious  matter  when  a  statesman 
in  his  hours  of  retirement  develops 
a  theory  on  the  relations  which 
should  exist  between  Christianity 
and  the  State  so  utterly  whimsical 
and  preposterous  that  even  Church- 
men are  forced  to  admit  that  no 
Church  woald  be  better  than  this 
Church.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
injury  which  Mr  Gladstone's  in- 
judicious partisanship  has  inflict- 
ed' upon  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs  can  be  easily  over-esti- 
mated ;  and  his  recently-published 
'Chapter  of  Autobiography'  is  in 
this  light  a  most  instructive  con- 
tribution to  the  religious  history 
of  our  time.  Professedly  a  recant- 
ation of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  'Essay  on  Church  and  State,'  it 
is  written  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  the  author  escaped  from 
the  untenable  position  he  occupied 
in  that  work;  but  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  very  different  from  that  obviously 
intended  by  the  writer.  The  world, 
with  the  indolent  good-nature  for 
which  it  gets  little  credit,  had  long 
ago  forgiven  and  forgotten  the 
solemn  eccentricities  of  his  prig- 
gish boyhood,  and  was  content  to 
believe  that  as  he  had  grown  in 
years  he  had  grown  in  wisdom  and 
discretion.  But  this  Chapter  un- 
happily directs  public  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  mature  manhood  as 
in  youth,  his  judgment  is  perverse, 
capricious,  and  unreliable;  and  the 
recantation  is  thus  more  damaging 
to  a  serious  intellectual  reputation 
than  the  original  heresy  had  been. 
He  has  abandoned  his  position  for 
reasons  more  unreasonable  than 
those  which  led  him  to  adopt  it. 

Lord  Macaulay,  years  ago,  com- 
plained that  Mr  Gladstone's  style 
was  hard  to  understand  : — 

"His  style  bears  a  remarkable  an- 
alogy to  his  mode  of  thuiking,  and 
indeed  exercises  great  influence  on  hia 
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mode  of  thinking  His  riietoric,  tliocig^ 
often  good  of  lU  kind,  darkens  and 
perplexes  ike  locic  wkick  it  should 
illnstnle.  ...  He  has  one  gift  most 
dangerous  to  a  speculator — a  ruit  com- 
mand of  a  kind  of  langnage,  grave  and 
majestic,  but  of  vscne  and  mioertain 
import  ...  Mr  Gbdstone  is  fond  of 
emplo]ring  the  pfaraseok>|pr  of  which  we 
sp^  in  tiiose  parts  of  his  work  which 
rM^nize  the  utmost  perspicuity  and  pre- 
ciiion  of  which  human  Ian ^niage  is  cap- 
able ;  and  in  this  way  he  deludes  first 
himself  and  then  his  readera" 

In  these  respects  Mr  Oladstone's 
^Chapter  of  Autobiography'  is  as 
open  to  criticism  as  his  first  work ; 
but  the  difiicnlty  which  we  find  in 
comprehending  his  narratiTe  is  due 
rather  to  its  matter  than  to  its 
manner.  '^  I  am  in  an  unfortunate 
position/'  Mr  Lowe  remarked  in 
1866.  **  I  am  pterfectly  unable  to 
argue  the  case  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  [Mr  Gladstone], 
because  when  I  try  to  aigue  with 
a  man,  I  seek  for  a  common  ground, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  I  can  find  ncneJ* 
We,  too  (in  Mr  Lowe's  words),  have 
no  common  ground ;  for  the  whole 
logical  process  which  this  book  dis- 
closes, as  in  the  reasoningof  a  person 
of  diseased  mind,  traverses  at  right 
angles  the  ordinary  forms  of  logic 
But,  briefly,  the  argument,  if  argu- 
ment it  can  be  called,  comes  to  this. 

Mr  Oladstone  is  accused  of  in- 
consistency : — 

^^Ille  eao  qui  qtiondam:  I,  the 
person  who  have  now  accepted  a 
foremost  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  Church  as  an 
Establishment,  am  also  the  person 
who,  of  all  men  in  official,  perhaps 
in  public  life,  did,  until  the  year 
1841,  reconunend,  upon  the  highest 
•and  most  imperious  grounds,  its 
resolute  maintenance.'' 

The  book  entitled  '  The  State  in 
its  Relations  with  the  Church,' 
published  in  1838,  contams  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  recom- 
mended its  maintenance— the  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  book  being 
that  the  State  had  a  conscience. 


and  that,  having  a  conadence,  it 
could  recognise  l^e  truth,  uid  was 
bound,  by  every  means  short  of 
torture  and  the  stake,  to  propagate 
the  truth*  Unless,  for  instance^  it 
created  civil  disabilities,  and  in- 
flicted civil  penalties,  it  failed  to 
discharge  the  duty  laid  upon  it. 
There  is  an  interesting  coneapond- 
ence  in  this  pamphlet  between  Mr 
Oladstone  and  Lord  Macaulay  up- 
on the  point  whether  tiie  writer's 
alignment  involved  the  dismissal 
from  secular  employment  of  men 
who  entertained  erroneous  religicms 
opinions;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
here,  that  immediately  after  a  hesi- 
tating effort  to  disavow  the  doc- 
trine, he  goes  on  to  remark : — 

**  Undoubtedly  I  shonld  spesk  of  the 
pare  al^strsct  idea  of  Church  and  State 
as  implying  that  they  are  coextenmre : 
and  1  dumld  regard  the  present  coni- 
podtion  of  the  State  of  the  (Jnited 
kingdom  as  a  deviation  from  that  pure 
idea,  bat  onlv  in  the  same  sense  as  all 
differences  of  reli^ous  opinion  in  the 
Charch  are  a  deviation  from  its  pare 
idea,  while  I  not  only  allow  that  th^ 
are  pennitted,  bat  believe  that  (within 
limits)  thg^  were  intended  to  be  per- 
mitted. Ijiere  are  some  of  these  de- 
flections from  abstract  theory  which 
appear  to  me  allowable;  and  that  of 
the  admission  of  persons  not  holding 
the  national  creed  into  civil  office  is 
one  which,  in  my  view,  most  be  deter- 
mined by  times  and  circamstances.  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  recede  from  any 
protest  which  1  have  made  against  tiie 
principle,  that  religions  differences  are 
irrdeirant  to  the  question  of  competency 
for  civil  office." 

If  religious  differences  are  not 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  com- 
petency for  civil  office,  then  they 
are  relevant ;  therefore  the  State  is 
bound  to  discharge  the  exciseman 
and  the  other  occupants  of  secular 
offices  who  are  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England; 
therefore  a  religious  test^  and  a  test 
infinitely  wider  in  its  scope  and 
more  stringent  in  its  appUcation 
than  any  test  ever  known  to  our 
law,  ought  to  be  imposed.  Lord 
Macaula/s  rejoinder  is  crushing— 
inimitably  courteous  and  ironical: — 
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»  « I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  we  do 
not  differ  so  widely  as  I  had  appre- 
hended about  the  Test  Act  I  can 
easily  explain  the  way  in  which  I  was 
misled.  Your  general  principle  is,  that 
religious  nonconformity  on^t  to  be  a 
disqualification  for  civil  office.  In  pa^e 
238  you  say  that  the  true  and  authentic 
mode  of  ascertaining  conformity  is  the 
Act  of  Communion.  I  thought,  there- 
fore, that  your  theory  pointed  directly 
to  a  renewal  of  the  Test  Act  And  I 
do  not  recollect  that  you  have  ever 
used  any  expression  importing  that 
your  theory  ought  in  practice  to  be 
modified  by  any  considerations  of  civil 
prudence.  All  the  exceptions  that  you 
mention  are,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
founded  on  positive  contract — not  one 
on  expediency,  even  in  cases  where  the 
expediency  is  so  strong  and  so  obvious 
that  most  stotesmen  would  call  it  neces- 
sity. If  I  had  understood  that  you 
meant  your  rules  to  be  followed  out  in 
practice  only  so  &r  as  miffht  be  con- 
sistent with  the  peace  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  society,  I  should  certamly 
have  expressed  myself  very  differently 
in  several  parts  of  my  article." 

Sach  a  doctrine,  when  held  by 
an  English  Episcopalian,  was  of 
course  as  applicable  to  the  Irish 
as  to  the  English  Establishment, 
and  it  was  expressly  and  pointedly 
used  by  the  author  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  Mr .  Qladstone,  while 
admitting  that  he  once  defended 
the  Irish  Church,  takes  care  to  in- 
form us  that  it  was  on  the  above 
ground  alone,  and  not  on  any  of 
the  grounds  of  reasonable  and 
sober  thinkers,  that  his  defence  was 
based: — 

**  I  did  not  say  '  maintain  it,  lest  you 
should  disturb  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty.' I  did  not  say  '  maintain  it,  lest 
you  should  be  driven  to  repeal  the 
Union.'  I  did  not  say  'maintain  it, 
lest  you  should  offend  and  exasperate 
the  Protestants."  I  did  not  say  *  main- 
tain it,  because  the  body  known  as  the 
Irish  Church  has  an  indefeasible  title 
to  its  property.'" 

How  then,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, did  this  "high  and 
imperious"  champion  of  the  Irish 
Church  desert  to  the  enemy  1  The 
reorganisation  of  the  Maynooth 
grant  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 


direct  and  determining  cause.  He 
had  found,  indeed,  before  that 
event  took  place,  to  his  dismay, 
that  in  spite  of  the  undeniable 
eloquence  and  earnestness  of  his 
early  work,  "  there  was  no  party, 
no  section  of  a  party,  no  individual 
person  probably  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  was  prepared  to 
act  upon  it " — that  is  to  say,  pre- 
pared to  discharge  from  the  civil 
or  military  services  of  the  country 
those  persons  who  had  not  part^en 
of  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Test  Act,  Uie  State 
had  actively  shown  that  it  possessed 
a  conscience  by  turning  certain  of 
these  persons  adrift ;  and  it  had  in 
several  ways,  even  after  that  Act 
was  passed,  proved  that  conscience 
was  not  entirely  dead  within  it 
But  the  reorganisation  of  Maynooth 
was  the  finishing  blow :  and  the 
moment  that  Act  received  the  Roy^ 
assent,  the  government  of  England 
became  a  practical  atheism,  and 
Mr  Gladstone  ceased  to  uphold  the 
Irish  Church. 

Pausing  here  for  a  moment,  and 
before  trying  to  ascertain  to  what 
this  eztraoidinary  argument  must 
lead,  be  it  noted : — 

ist,  That  if  Mr  Qladstone,  as  early 
as  1845,  had  come  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  the  unbroken 
silence  which  he  maintained  on  the 
subject  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat 
anomalous.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
indeed,  affirms  that  in  1863  "  Mr 
Qladstone  told  him  privately  that 
he  liod  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject,''  which  is  also  curious,  see- 
ing that  Mr  Qladstone  himself 
wrote  to  Dr  Hannah,  on  the  eve  of 
the  election  of  1865,  that "  the  only 
clear  landmark  he  had  yet  been  able 
to  discover  was  that  the  Act  of  Union 
must  be  recognised,  and  must  have 
important  consequences,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  hierarchy;  and  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  cany  his  own  mind**  (the 
italics  are  Mr  Qladstone's)  ''for- 
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ther  into  a  qaestion  lying  at  a  dis- 
tanoe  he  could  not  meaaare" — a 
aingolar  declaration  for  a  man  to 
make  in  1665,  irhose  mind  on  this 
qnestion  in  1863  '*  had  been  made 
up."  This  is  all  that  we  care  to 
say  upon  the  distasteful  personal 
aspects  of  the  controversy.  We  are 
willing  to  allow  that,  in  remaining 
sUent  from  1845  to  1868,  Mr  Olad- 
stone  was  not  guilty  of  deliberate 
and  conscious  treachery :  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  in  the  frankest 
possiMe  spirit  tiie  singular  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  his  singuLir 
silence  :  "  My  mind  recoiled  then, 
as  it  recoils  now,  from  the  idea  of 
tporryinp  the  Irish  Church  to  death,** 
By  what  gentle  and  delicate  euphe- 
mism does  Mr  Gladstone  propose 
to  describe  the  measure  which  he 
is  now  attempting  to  carry  1  We 
are  afraid  that  the  Irish  derg^  will 
be  disposed  to  reply,  that  lif  Mr 
Gladstone's  mind  recoils  from  the 
idea  of  worrying  them  to  death, 
the  idea  of  cutting  their  throats 
does  not  apparently  produce  upon 
his  mind  the  same  feeling  of  recoil. 

2dly,  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Maynooth  grant  was  in  existence 
before  1845,  and  not  only  the  May- 
nooth grant,  but  theBegium  Donuvi 
in  Ireltmd  and  the  Kirk  in  Scotland. 
The  State,  when  it  permitted  any 
part  of  the  funds  under  its  con- 
trol to  be  devoted  to  the  religious 
uses  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Pres- 
byterian, was  guilty  of  an  act  of 
practical  atheism ;  and  itsconscience, 
even  before  Mr  Gladstone  had  quit- 
ted the  nursery,  must  have  been 
worn  tolerably  threadbare.  But  if 
(spite  of  these  lapses  from  virtue) 
Mr  Gladstone  thought  it  right,  so 
late  as  1844,  that  the  State  should 
continue  to  show  that  it  had  a  con- 
science in  Ireland,  how  could  the 
mere  inereaee  of  a  grant  (say  from 
j£lOO  to  £lbO)  force  him  in  point 
ofprincijde  to  relinquish  the  ground 
which  he  had  previously  held  ? 

3d]y,  It  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
last  pUice,  that  Mr  Gladstone 
nowhere  says  in  his  latest  mani- 
festo   that   he  had   changed    his 


mind  about  the  Irish  Church  be- 
cause  he  had  changed  the  opin- 
ions as  to  the  relations  that  abould 
subsist  between  Church  and  State 
which  he  had  announced  ia  his 
early  work.  On  the  contraiy,  he 
teUs  us  distinctly  that  he  gave  up 
the  Irish  Churdi  simply  because 
the  State  had  given  up  its  con- 
science— id  est  J  renounceid  its  right 
to  persecute  for  the  truth;  and  he 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  if  the 
State  had  retained  its  ccmsdenoe — 
id  est^  continued  to  create  disabili- 
ties and  enforce  penalties  on  be- 
half of  the  truth-^the  Irish  Church 
would  have  retained  his  support: 

But,  further,  it  follows,  on  Mr 
Gladstone's  own  plea,  that  when 
in  1845  he  gave  up  the  Irish,  he  at 
the  same  time  gave  up  the  English, 
Establishment  The  State,  the  rul- 
ing power  in  the  country,  is  one 
and  indivisible.  It  cannot  have 
two  consciences — an  English  con- 
science and  an  Irish  conscience. 
On  the  endowment  of  Maynooth, 
it  became  a  system  of  practical 
atheism  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland.  If  it  then  lost  its  rij^t  to 
teach  the  truth  in  Ireland,  it  sim- 
ultaneously  lost  its  right  to  teach 
the  truth  in  England.  And  this, 
we  think,  is  the  truly  serious  as- 
pect of  Mr  Gladstone's  manifesto. 
Every  Churchman  in  England  is 
entitled  to  put  to  him  the  question. 
Did  you  in  1845  arrive  at  the 
opinion  that  the  Voluntary  princi- 
ple ought  to  prevail  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Ireland?  If  not^  why 
not?  And  if  you  did  arrive  at  that 
conclusion,  does  the  silence  which 
you  have  preserved  for  twenty-four 
years  simply  indicate  that  in  the 
case  of  the  English  as  of  the  Irish 
Church  you  were  not  then  desirous 
of  "  worrying  her  to  death"  ? 

Mr  Gladstone's  logical  processes, 
however,  are  so  mysterious,  that  we 
are  willing  to  assume  that  hedid  not 
perceive  in  1845  that  the  endow- 
ment of  Maynooth  had  an  English 
as  well  as  an  Irish  application. 
Although  the  local  conscience  of 
the  State    had    been  irreparably 
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damaged,  its  imperial  conscience 
liad  not  been  seriously  hart !  Mr 
Gladstone,  however,  is  careful  to 
cut  away  this  plea  from  beneath 
Lis  feet,  by  showing  us  (before  he 
closes)  that  in  England,  no  less 
than  in  Ireland,  the  Qovemment 
had  assumed  a  position  of  practical 
atheism,  and  had  thereby  forfeited 
its  right  to  convey  religious  in- 
struction to  the  people.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  governing  power  had 
a  conscience : — 

**  At  that  time,  Jews,  and  others  not 
adoptinff  the  ChriBtian  name,  were  ex- 
cluded Irom  civil  office ;  and  though 
Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists 
had  effected  an  entrance  into  Parlia- 
ment, there  still  remained  an  oath  for 
the  former  and  a  declaration  for  the 
latter,  which,  if  they  did  not  practically 
limit  freedom,  yet  denoted,  like  the 
mark  of  chains  on  the  limbs  of  an 
emancipated  slave,  that  there  had  been 
a  time  when  it  did  not  exist.  .  .  .  The 
State  continued  to  make  to  other  per- 
suasions certain  grants,  little  more  than 
compassionate,  and  handed  down  from 
other  times;  but,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  classes  especially  in  its  charge,  such 
as  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  such  again  as 
paupers  and  criminals,  it  rarely  per- 
mitted, and  still  more  rarely  provided 
for  theoot  the  means  of  reli^ous  worship 
accordi^  to  their  own  religious  convic- 
tions, ui  the  great  province  of  popu- 
lar education  in  Eogland,  nothing  was 
granted  except  to  schools  of  the  Church, 
or  to  schools  in  which,  while  the  Bible 
was  read,  no  religion  other  than  that 
of  the  Church  was  taught ;  and  he 
would  have  been  deemed  somethinff 
more  than  a  daring  prophet,  who  shoula 
have  foretold  that  in  a  few  years  the 
utmost  ambition  of  the  lay  champions 
and  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Church 
would  be,  to  obtain  the  maintenance 
of  a  denominational  system  in  popular 
education,  under  which  all  religions 
alike  should  receive  the  indirect,  yet 
not  unsubstantial,  countenance  of  the 
State." 

He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  all 
religious  disqualifications  had  grad- 
ually been  discontinued  by  an  athe- 
istic Qovemment,  and  that  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Established  Church 
had  ceased  to  entail  any  legal  pen- 
alties even  "  in  the  case  of  Jews  and 
of  others  not  adopting  the  Christiaa 
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name."  Much  of  the  legislation  to 
which  he  refers  was  antecedent  to 
1845 ;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  at  least,  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  been  of  opinion  that  the 
English  State  Church  ought  not  to 
be  maintained. 

Nay,  more,  he  tacitly  admits  that 
the  legislation  of  1867  has  strength- 
ened this  conviction : — 

'*  As  lonfl  as  the  State  holds,  hj  de- 
scent, by  the  intellectaal  sui)erionty  of 
the  governing  classes,  and  by  the  good- 
will of  the  people,  a  position  of  original 
and  imderived  authority,  there  is  no  ab- 
solute impropriety,  but  the  reverse,  in 
its  commendmg  to  the  nation  the  great- 
est of  all  boons.  But  when,  either  by 
some  revolution  of  institutions  from 
their  summit  to  their  base,  or  by  a 
silent  and  surer  process,  analogous  to 
that  which  incessantly  removes  and 
replaces  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
human  body,  the  State  has  come  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  deUberate  and  ascer- 
tained will  of  the  commnnitv,  expressed 
through  lesal  channels — then  the  in- 
culcation m  a  religion  can  no  longer 
rest,  in  full  or  permanent  force,  upon 
its  authority." 

To  what,  in  plain  words,  does 
this  argument  directly  lead  f  To 
the  conclusion  that  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1S67  is,  in  fact  and  in  principle, 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  an  Established  Church.  An 
Established  Church  can  only  be 
maintained  by  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  is  an  anomaly  in  a 
country  which  is  governed  on  popu- 
lar principles.  A  popular  govern- 
ment views  with  disrelish  the  civil 
penalties  and  disabilities  which  ar- 
bitrary governments  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  employ;  yet  whenever 
these  penalties  and  disabilities  are 
withdrawn,  the  State  becomes  athe- 
istic, and  incapable  of  instructing 
the  people  in  religion.  The  Church 
whose  establbhment  involves  cer- 
tain more  or  less  modified  forms 
of  persecution,  is  the  only  Church 
which  a  religions  State  can  consci- 
entiously recognise  and  subsidise ! 

What  Mr  Ohidstone's  fbivatis 
opinions  on  the  connection  between 
SK 
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Church  and  State  at  this  present 
time  may  be,  we  really  cannot  un- 
dertake to  divine.  There  is  some 
slight  feeble  protest,  towards  the 
close  of  his  pamphlet,  against  the 
extreme  Yolnntary  doctrine  that  all 
Establishments  are  sinful  (he  can- 
not wish,  he  says,  that  Constantine 
in  the  formation  of  the  Empire,  or 
that  Elizabeth  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Reformation,  should  have  rejected 
the  co-operation  of  the  Church) — a 
protest  to  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  having  regard  to  the 
singular  langusge  in  which  it  is 
couched,  we  can  attach  little  weight. 
But,  logically  speaking,  did  pre- 
tender to  statesmanship  ever  ex- 
hibit himself  in  more  humiliating 
or  deplorable  plight)  In  early 
life  he  defends  the  Irish  Church  on 
grotesque  and  whimsical  grounds. 
Well,  the  time  arrives  when  we  find 
him  converted  into  an  assailant 
Wherefore  1  Because  his  original 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the 
Church  was  so  radically  fabe  that 
no  sane  man  could  be  cot  to  adopt 
it.  So  in  a  sort  of  philosophic  pet 
he  retires  from  his  post  ^*You 
have  made  the  Church  tolerant  and 
comprehensive,"  he  in  effect  ob- 
serves ;  ^*  you  have  made  it  simply  a 
teacher  of  righteousness  instead  of 
an  instrument  of  oppression ;  yon 
have  reconciled  the  religions  priv- 
ilege and  the  secular  right ;  there- 
fore you  have  departed  from  the 
high  ideal  of  a  persecuting,  exclu- 
sive, intolerant  society;  there/are 
1  have  gone  over  to  Voluntaryism. 
Far  better  that  we  should  have  no 
Establishment  whatever  than  an 
Establishment  which  is  consistent 
with  the  atheistic  principle  of  tol- 
eration." 

Which  is  most  damaging  to  the 
Church — the  defence  or  the  assault, 
the  advance  or  the  retreat  1  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  always 
thought  that  nothing  could  be 
more  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
rational  national  religion  than  Mr 
Oladstone's  mystical  fervour  and 
medisBval  unreasonableness.  The 
writer  who  defends  the    Church 


only  in  so  far  as  it  is  tyrannical 
and  intolerant,  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  iniquitous  and  oppressive,  is  an 
undesirable  ally  for  Churchmen. 
Mr  Gladstone's  *' religious  pro- 
gress "  is  undoubtedly  a  most  strik* 
ing  commentary  upon  the  text  that 
transcendental  enthusiasm  cannot 
be  relied  on,  and  that  the  true 
security  for  an  Establishment  is 
to  be  found  in  the  common-sense 
and  reasonableness  of  its  members 
— **  your  moderationy'  as  the  apostle 
enjoined,  ''being  manifested  unto 
all  men."  Happily  for  the  Church, 
Mr  Gladstone  has  now  deserted  to 
the  enemy;  and  if  he  will  only 
publish  one  or  two  more  chapters 
of  the  Autobiography,  we  have 
every  confidence  in  the  issue.  A 
minority  of  one  hundred  cannot  long 
survive  that  fatal  partiality  and  dis- 
astrous friendship. 

If  there  be  something  of  the  Pu- 
ritan in  Mr  Bright  and  of  the  priest 
in  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Lowe,  at 
least,  is  quite  free  from  any  taint 
of  superstition.  His  intellect  is 
the  pure  intellect  of  the  academy — 
a  keen,  sharp,  clear-cutting,  destruc- 
tive faculty.  This  critical,  cynical, 
fastidious  man  has  won  little  love  ; 
bat  he  is  not  one  of  the  men  who 
need  mucL  His  attitude  is  essen- 
tially aggressive,  and  his  temper  is 
adapted  to  his  taste  in  this  respect, 
as  the  House  of  Commons  knows 
very  well — for  it  laughed  heartily 
when  Mr  Bright  on  one  occasion 
referred  to  the  popular  member  for 
Calne,  ''so  discreet,  so  amiable." 
Had  he  possessed  the  gifts  which 
win  a  personal  following,  and  had 
he  entered  English  political  life  ten 
years  sooner,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr  Lowe  would  now  be 
the  first  man  in  the  Liberal  party, 
a  position  for  which  his  really 
splendid  intellectual  endowments 
fully  qualify  him.  He  is  Mr  Glad- 
stone's superior  in  soundness  of 
judgment  and  tenacity  of  convic- 
tion ;  he  is  Mr  Bright's  superior 
in  breadth  of  insight  and  richness 
of  culture ;  while  his  reasoning  is 
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closer  in  texture,  more  vivid  and 
picturesque,  more  brilliant  and  in- 
cisive, than  that  of  either  of  his 
colleagues.  He  is  as  irreverent  as 
Mr  Bright :  classical  history,  for  in- 
stance, is  spoken  of  by  both  with 
utter  contempt.  But  while  Mr 
Bright's  scorn  for  "the  munici- 
pal squabbles  of  antiquity "  is  the 
boorish  disrelish  of  the  unlettered 
Puritan,  Mr  Lowe's  is  the  cynicism 
of  a  highly-cultivated  intelligence 
— ^the  very  opulence  of  his  resources 
making  him  careless  and  contemp- 
tuous and  unsympathetic.  This  ir- 
reverent habit  of  mind,  however,  is 
most  conspicuoas  when  he  touches 
on  the  clergy.  The  exclusive  pre- 
tensions which  Mr  Gladstone  re- 
gards with  superstitious  respect — 
"  the  surmises  of  tradition,  the  pedi- 
gree of  manuscripts,  the  slippery 
chain  of  episcopal  anointments  " — 
are  uniformly  treated  with  ridicule 
by  Mr  Lowe.  The  sight  of  a  priest 
excites  him,  as  a  bull  is  excited  by 
a  piece  of  red  cloth.  He  would 
make  the  higher  English  life  in 
general  —  education,  morals,  art, 
legislation — a  purely  secular  busi- 
ness from  which  priests  and  priest- 
craft should  be  expressly  excluded. 
But  it  is  fair  to  add,  that  if  he  hates 
the  priest,  he  regards  the  Puritan 
with  even  keener  antipathy.  He 
resents,  in  short,  any  line  of  con- 
duct or  policy  which  rests  upon 
enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  or  excited 
feeling. 

Although  Mr  Lowe  be  thus  on 
the  speculative  side  profoundly  ir- 
reverent, he  is  yet  on  the  practical 
in  several  aspects  a  thorough  Tory. 
The  apparent  paradox  is  capable  of 
explanation.  A  critically  destruc- 
tive intellect  is  in  practice  not  un- 
frequently  conservative.  Mirabeau 
had  got  rid  of  all  formulas,  and  was 
yet  the  latest  available  defender  of 
the  French  monarchy.  Association, 
tradition,  sentiment,  are  Tory; 
and  the  man — the  Mirabeau,  the 
Carlyle — ^who  has  escaped  out  of 
formulas,  must  be  by  nature  some- 
thing of  a  poet 'or  idealist  Not 
merely  so,  but  such  a  mind  per- 


ceives that  Radicals  and  Revola- 
tionists  have  formulas  of  their  own 
—  narrower,  more  meagre,  more 
merciless,  more  inflexible,  than  the 
existing  national  formulas,  which 
experience  has  made  tolerant  and 
age  has  mellowed. 

This  innate  conservatism  of  Mr 
Lowe's  mind  showed  itself  conspic- 
uously, in  the  speeches  which  he 
delivered  against  Mr  Gladstone's 
Reform  BilL  Mr  Bright,  indeed, 
with  his  usual  frankness,  attributed 
the  hostility  to  more  mundane  con- 
siderations. The  motives  of  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  thus  analysed  by  the  present 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

"What  is  the  reason,  I  ask,  that 
gentlemen  who  have  been  holders  of 
office  take  this  course  with  regard  to 
the  BUI  of  the  Government  ?  I  will  not 
deal  in  any  insinnations,  but  I  will  say 
that,  from  eentlemen  who  have  held 
office,  but  wno  happen  to  have  been  left 
out  of  what  may  be  called  th^  daily 
ministrations,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  reasons 
why  tiiey  ohange  their  opinions  before 
we  can  turn  round  and  change  with 
them.  These  are  the  gentlemen  who 
all  at  once  start  up  as  the  great  teachers 
of  statesmanship  to  the  House  and  the 
country.  In  office  these  right  hon. 
gentlemen  are  as  docile  as  any  other 
gentlemen  in  office,  but  I  fear,  notwith- 
standing the  ideas  some  people  have 
of  my  influence  with  Earl  Kussell,  that 
I  am  not  able  to  offer  them  any  argu- 
ments on  his  part  that  will  teU  upon 
them.  I  do  not  object  for  a  moment 
to  a  member  of  this  House  being  fond 
of  office.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer probably  lives  much  more 
happily  in  office  than  he  would  live  if 
he  were  out  of  it,  thoush  I  do  not  think 
he  will  live  quite  so  long.  I  do  not 
complain  of  men  who  are  fond  of  office, 
though  I  could  never  comprehend  the 
reason  why  the^r  like  it  so  much.  If  I 
may  parody,  or  if  I  may  make  an  alter- 
ation in  a  hne  or  two  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems  in  our  language,  I  might 
ask— 

"  '  For  who,  to  dumb  forfretfulDess  a  prev, 
Thftt  pleasing  anxious  office  e'er  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  Treasury, 
Nor  oast  one  last,  long,  lingering  look  be- 
hind?' 

*'  What  I  complain  of  is  this,  that  when 
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plAoe  raoedei  into  tlie  tomewliAt  dim 
pMt,  th»t  which  in  office  wm  deemed 
pfttnoiiBm  yattiahes  with  it ;  and  we 
have  one  howl  of  despair  from  these 
right  hon.  gentlemen  beoaose  it  is  pro- 
posed to  diminish  the  franchise  in  bor- 
on^ from  £10  to  £7»  and  to  add,  by 
so  small  a  proposition  as  that,  some- 
thing to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
this  coontry." 

Bat  the  iiiBiniiation  was,  we  think, 
unfair.  Mr  Lowe  thoroughly  en- 
joyed bis  self-allotted  task.  We  do 
not  know  which  he  attacked  with 
keenest  relish — ^*the  revolutionary 
passion"  of  Mr  Bright,  or  ''the 
maudlin  enthusiasm  of  humanity  " 
which  Mr  Gladstone  exhibited.  In 
two  respects  he  was  divided  from 
bis  present  colleagues  by  a  great 
gulf.  Cardinal  Granvelle  de- 
nounced ''that vile  and  mischiev- 
ous animal  ccdled  the  people ;"  and 
Mr  Lowe  spoke  of  his  countrymen 
in  words  which  they  have  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  which  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  wished  to 
see  hung  up  in  every  factory,  work- 
shop, and  clubhouse,  "  so  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  might  be  roused 
against  the  slanderer  of  a  great  and 
whole  nation." 

"If  yon  want  venality,"  said  Mr 
Lowe,  *'  if  yon  want  ignorance,  if  yon 
want  drunkenness,  and  facility  for 
beinff  intimidated ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hana,  you  want  impolsive,  nnreflect- 
ing,  and  violent  people,  where  do  ^oa 
look  for  them  in  the  constituencies? 
Do  you  go  to  the  top  or  to  the  bottom  ?  " 

But  there  was  a  still  sharper  trial 
in  store  for  Mr  Bright.  Mr  Lowe 
"  libelled "  not  only  the  people  of 
his  own  country  (an  offence  that 
might  have  been  forgiven),  but  the 
people  of  that  great  Republic  of 
which  Mr  Bright  had  just  said  :  "  I 
see  one  vast  confederation  stretch- 
ing from  the  frozen  north  to  the 
glowing  south,  and  from  the  wild 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  westward 
to  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific 
main ;  and  I  see  one  people,  and  one 
language,  and  one  law,  and  one 
faith,  and  over  all  that  wide  conti- 
nent the  home  of  freedom,  and  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every 


race  and  of  every  clime."  Mr  Lowe, 
on  the  other  hand,  perslBted  in  attri- 
buting  the  corruption  of  public  life 
in  America  to  its  political  institu* 
tions: — 

'Mt  ii  an  old  observation  that  every 
democracy  ii  in  some  respects  sLmilar 
to  a  despotism.  As  courtiers  and  flat- 
terers  are  worse  than  despots  them- 
selves, so  those  who  flatter  and  fawn 
upon  the  people  are  senerally  very  in- 
ferior to  toe  people,  the  objects  oi  their 
flattery  and  adulation.  We  see  in 
America,  where  the  people  have  ondis- 
puted  power,  that  they  do  not  send 
honest  bard-working  men  to  represent 
them  in  the  Congress,  but  traffickers  in 
office,  bankrupts,  men  who  have  lost 
their  character  and  been  driven  from 
every  respectable  way  of  life,  and  who 
take  up  politics  as  a  last  resource.** 

Mr  Lowe's  speeches  on  this  Re- 
form Bill  were,  we  think,  his  mas- 
terpieces ;  and  as  Mr  Bright  and 
Mr  Gladstone  will  never  again 
be  painted  by  a  more  vigorous  and 
brilliant  artist,  they  will  no  doubt 
thank  us  for  preserving  (the  artist 
having  in  the  mean  time  retired  from 
tkis  department  of  business)  one  or 
two  of  the  most  flattering  touchy. 
We  have  already  extracted  one  pas- 
sage descriptive  of  demagogues  in 
general  (we  have  heard  that  the 
orator  turned  round  and  confronted 
Mr  Bright  as  he  spoke) ;  the  pas- 
sage on  Mr  Brighf  s  affected  vener- 
ation for  the  Constitution  was  even 
more  directly  effective  : — 

"The  £7  francluse  is  defended  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Birming- 
ham upon  another  ground;  he  takes 
his  stand  on  the  ancient  lines  of  the 
British  Constitution.  I  will  suggest  to 
him  one  line  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
he  means  to  stand  by  it  In  his  cam- 
paign of  1858,  in  which  he  had  taken 
some  liberties  with  the  Crown,  and 
spoke  with  some  disrespect  of  the  tem- 
poral peers,  he  came  to  the  spiritual 
peers,  and  this  was  the  language  he  em- 
ployeiL  He  said,  'That  creature  of 
monstrous,  nay,  of  adulterous  birth.' 
1  suppose  there  is  no  part  of  the  British 
Constitution  much  moro  ancient  than 
the  spiritual  peers.  Is  that  one  of  the 
lines  the  honourable  gentleman  takes 
his  stand  upon?" 
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Mr  Oladstone  occupied  a  large 
space  on  the  canvas.  His  "mawk- 
ish sentimentality/'  his  impulsiFe 
arrogance,  his  cmde  political  philo- 
sophy, are  the  themes  of  admirable 
ridicule  and  searching  criticism. 
Alluding  to  the  argument  derived 
from  ''our  own  flesh  and  blood," 
the  speaker  said : — 

*' Those  who  propound  it  may  be 
great  philosophers— they  may  be  in- 
spired apostles  of  a  new  religion  of 
humanity ;  but  so  far  as  they  lay^  down 
this  doctrme  they  are  not  politicians, 
nor  do  they  use  aiguments  within  the 
range  of  the  science  or  art  of  politics. 
They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  vic- 
tims of  the  most  puerile  fallacy.  They 
may  have  mistaken  the  means  for  the 
end,  and  inferred,  because  we  all  be- 
lieve, from  our  long  exj^erienee  of  it, 
that  the  elective  franchise  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
end  of  good  government,  therefore  it  is 
necessarily  a  good  thing  in  itself.  They 
have  this  great  advantage,  in  common 
with  all  entiiusiasts  and  all  persons  be- 
lieving in  immediate  intuition,  over 
those  who  are  not  so  fortunate,  that 
they  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
necessity  of  looking  at  consequences. 
They  are  free  from  those  complicated, 
embarrassinff,  and  troublesome  consi- 
derations of  the  collateral  and  future 
effects  of  measures  which  perplex  ordi- 
nary mortals.  They  avert  their  minds 
altogether  from  these  thinm,  and  fall 
back  on  the  principle  that  the  thing  is 
rij^t  in  itself,  and  they  disembaxrsss  it 
ofidl  consequences." 

What  could  be  more  felicitous 
than  his  parody  on  Mr  Gladstone's 
speech,  when  any  farther  statistics 
were  refused  by  the  Qovemment  1 — 

'*  It  was  natural  enough  that,  having 
already  information  about  the  horooghs, 
honourable  members  should  desire  to 
have  similar  information  about  the 
counties.  This  consideration  was  pressed 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer 
by  several  honourable  gentlemen,  and 
he  said  :  '  Tou  shall  have  no  more  sta- 
tistics. Throw  figures  to  the  dogs — I'll 
none  of  theoL  Here  you  are  speakioff, 
measuring,  calculating,  as  if  the  work- 
ing classes  were  an  invading  army.  Are 
they  not  your  fellow-creatures?  Are 
they  not  fathers  of  families  T  Are  they 
not  taxpayers?  Are  they  not  your 
flesh  and  blood?    And  do  you  cajntu- 


late  and  do  yon  palter  with  them? 
Here  are  statistics  enough.  Take  that 
thine  is  and  go  thy  way.'  ** 

Denouncing  the  attempt  of  the 
Qovemment  to  cast  unmerited 
odium  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  remarked : — 

**  It  has  always  been  said,  and  more 
particularly  by  HaUam,  that  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  having  the  leading 
members  of  uie  Government  in  this 
House  is,  that  they  owe  a  double  alle- 
giance—one as  servants  of  the  Crown, 
and  another  as  members  of  the  House 
of  Conmions ;  so  that,  while  not  want- 
ing in  their  duty  as  servants  of  the 
Crown,  they  have  always  been  anxious 
to  maintain  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  this  House.  HaSam  was  a  good  hia- 
torian,  but  he  was  no  project  Had  he 
had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the 
conduct  of  tne  present  Government,  he 
would  have  found  that,  whatever  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  their  action,  upon  which  they 
are  staking  their  very  existence,  is  to 
humiliate  and  degrade  the  members  of 
this  House  in  the  eyes  of  their  constit- 
uents. The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  leader  of  this  House,  has 
evidently  no  confidence  in  us.  If  we 
have  no  confidence  in  lum,  we  know 
well  enough  what  must  happen.  But 
although  he  makes  a  parade  of  a  feeling 
of  disrespect  for  us,  while  he  seeks  to 
place  us  m  the  most  humiliating  posi- 
tion, we  are  asked  to  put  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  him.  This  is  not  a 
course  that  the  dignity  and  position  of 
this  House  will  pemut  you  to  adopt ; 
and  I  mi>;ht  paraphrase  an  old  epigram, 
and  say  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 


"  '  Whatever  the  pain  it  may  cost. 

It  is  time  we  should  each  say  adieu ; 
For  your  coDfidence  in  us  is  lost, 

And  weVe  not  got  sufficient  for  two.'  *' 

And  more  than  once,  finding  the 
English  language  too  poor  to  em- 
body his  scorn,  he  had  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  a  classical  tongue : — 

**  I  have  said  that  I  am  utterlv  un- 
able to  reason  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  want  of  a  common 

Srinciple  to  start  from;  but  there  is 
appiiy  one  common  ground  left  to  us, 
and  that  is  the  second  book  of  the 
Mneid  of  VirgiL  My  right  honourable 
friend,  like  the  moth  which  has  singed 
its  wings  in  the  candle,  has  returned 
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again  to  the  poor  old  Trojan  horse,  and 
1  shall,  wita  the  permission  of  the 
House,  give  them  one  more  exoerpt 
from  the  histoty  of  that  noble  beast, 
first  premising  that  I  shall  then  tnm 
him  oat  to  srass,  at  all  events  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  The  passage 
which  1  am  about  to  quote  is  one  which 
is,  I  think,  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
House,  because  it  contains  a  descrip- 
tion not  only  of  the  invading  army  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  but  also 
a  slight  sketch  of  its  general :— 

'"Arduus  armatoi  mediis  in   mosnibos 

sdstans 
Fundit  equus,  viotorque  Sinon  incendia 

misoet 
loBultans ;  portia  alii  bipatentibns  sdsont, 
Millia  quot  msgnis  nunquam  TeD^re  My- 

cenis.' 

In  other  words : — 

"  *  The  fatal  horse  pours  forth  the  human 

tide, 
Insulting  Sinon  flings  bis  firebrands  wide^ 
The  eates  are  burst ;  the  ancient  rampart 

And  swarming  millions  climb  its  crumb- 
ling walls.*" 

Such  are  the  men  who  have 
nndertaken  to  govern  na.  How 
long  can  this  lU-omened  alliance 
laat  1  Mr  Oladstone,  like  some  of 
the  monks  in  those  lives  of  the 
Saints  to  which  he  has  contributed, 
is  placed  between  two  contending 
spirits.  The  evil  spirit  is — ^well, 
we  mast  leave  the  Reform  League 
and  the  old  Whigs  to  settle  that 
qaestion  at  their  leisure.  But,  good 
or  evil,  each  is  a  man  of  marked 
intellectual  independence,  and  nei- 
ther will  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
very  readily  his  characteristic  con- 
victions. To  guide  ''these  coursers 
of  ethereal  race  "  would  require 
a  light  hand  and  an  easy  temper. 
Were  Lord  Palmerston  stUl  in  Ufe, 
he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  direct 
the  team  ;  for  he  was,  in  his  shifty 
dexterous  way,  what  Mr  Disraeli  is 
in  a  far  deeper  sense — a  real  ruler 
of  men ;  but  Mr  Gladstone  is 
solemn  and  pedagogic,  and  will  cer- 
tainly, if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
before  many  months  have  gone, 
irritate  his  leaders  into  rebellion. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  detect 
in  such  a  union  any  element  of  sta- 
bility.    The  ties  are  britUe — ^the 


unanimity  is  superficial — the  ani- 
mosities are  not  appeased — the 
discrepancies  are  only  pacified  for 
the  day.  The  airiest  trifle,  the 
merest  accident,  may  at  any  mo- 
ment rouse  into  an^  collision  the 
keen  and  wakeful  jealousies  of  the 
Triumvirate. 

The  unscrupulous  use  of  i>arty- 
tactics  has  in  the  mean  time  secared 
a  battle-field  where  these  suscepti- 
bilities need  not  be  inconveniently 
wounded.    Mr  Bright  has  always 
hated  the  Church,  and  hb  heart 
is  in  the  work  of  demolition.     Mr 
Gladstone,  like  a  spoiled  child,  has 
pettishly  thrown  away  the  cherish- 
ed toy,  whose  mechanism  he  did 
not  understand  and  could  not  con- 
trol   We  are  surprised,  indeed,  that 
Mr  Lowe  should  have  joined    a 
crusade  which,  if  successful,  will 
immensely  strengthen  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  Rome.    We  should  have 
fancied  that  a  mind  like  his  would 
have   perceived    that    the    Irish 
Church  had  become  in  many  dis- 
tricts, from  the  peculiarities  of  its 
position,  simply  a  lay  institution 
devoted  to  charitable  and  unsec- 
tarian  purposes — a  restraint  upon 
fanaticism  —  a  breastwork  against 
priestcraft     No    government    in 
this  country  can  exist,  except  dur- 
ing a  period  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence and  passion,  upon  a  purely 
destructive  policy ;  and  the  union 
of  these  men,  though  potent,  it  may 
be,  to  destroy,  is  powerless  to  con- 
struct   Even  the  destruction    of 
the  Irish  Church  involves  a  certain 
measure    of    reconstruction ;    and 
everybody  knows  that  this  is  the 
weak   point   in  the   Government 
scheme,  being  at  once  mischievous 
in  principle  and  grotesque  in  execu- 
tion.   A  sagacious  statesman  would 
have  been  careful  at  least  to  devote 
the  spoil  of  the  Irish  Church  to 
some  large  imperial  use ;  but  the 
Government,  by  applying  the  con- 
fiscated revenues  to  the  reduction 
of  local  taxation,  has  discovered  an 
argument  which  will  everywhere, 
in  England  and  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  appeal  to  the  avarice 
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and  cupidity  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
Engknd  are  very  great ;  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  is  not  absolutely  desti- 
tute :  the  application  of  the  pro- 
perty of  these  bodies  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  land-tax,  for  in- 
stance, or  to  the  maintenance  of 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  prisons, 
would  sensibly  diminish  the  bur- 
den of  local  taxation ;  and  if  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  selfish  and  sordid  pur- 
poses in  one  district,  why  not  in  an- 
other? The  peril  of  the  principle, 
however,  is  exceeded  by  the  match- 
less absurdity  of  the  details.  A  par- 
allel to  Mr  Gladstone's  application 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  the  relief  of  the  insane 
has  been  found  in  the  great  Dean's 
disposition  of  his  property : — 

"  He  left  the  litUe  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
To  show  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  needed  it  so  much ;  *' 

but  the  grotesque  ingenuity  which 
pilfers  Church  property  to  provide 
a  supply  of  monthly  and  other 
nurses  for  the  use  of  the  Irish 
people  is  without  parallel — Mrs 
Gamp's  wildest  professional  aspi- 
rations are  commonplace  in  com- 
parison. 

There  being,  therefore,  we  think, 
no  doubt  whatever  that  our  Trium- 
virs would  have  been  stronger  and 


happier  apart,  what  irresistible 
centripetal  force  has  drawn  them 
together)  Neither  mutual  Sec- 
tion, nor  affection  for  office,  nor 
affection  for  party^  can  have  been, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  deter- 
mining cause.  The  love  which  Mr 
Lowe  bears  to  Mr  Bright  resembles 
the  love  which  Antony  bore  to 
Octavius,  or — to  take  a  humbler  but 
more  pertinent  illustration — the 
love  which  the  Lord  Advocate  bears 
to  Mr  Duncan  M'Laren.  Nor  can 
devotion  to  office  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  nor  devotion  to  party  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  account  for  the 
junction.  Mr  Bright  must  feel  ill 
at  ease  in  harness  (he  has  already 
shown  a  disposition  to  bolt),  and 
Mr  Lowe's  zeal  for  his  party  has  of 
late  years  been  n^ainly  manifested 
in  the  way  of  correction.  The  point 
must  remain  one  of  the  obscure 
questions  of  history  (unless,  indeed, 
the  inevitable  rupture  is  followed 
by  Parliamentary  explanations  and 
autobiographical  reminiscences)  ; 
and  we  can  only  suggest  in  the 
mean  time — as  a  quite  tentative 
solution  —  that  they  have  been 
brought  together  by  a  paternal 
Premier  with  the  view  of  purging 
and  purifying  their  moral  natures  ; 
for  (as  Milton  has  remarked  in  a 
famous  passage  of  the  *Areopagi- 
tica')  **  we  are  purified  by  trial,  and 
that  iff  by  what  is  contrary" 
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ICB  GLADSTONE'S  BILL. 


Bbpoes  this  paper  comes  into 
our  readers'  hands,  the  fate  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Bill  will 
have  been  decided,  and,  so  far  as 
a  second  reading  by  the  House 
of  Commons  can  settle  any  dis- 
puted question,  decided  in  his 
favour.  We  do  not  see,  indeed, 
writing  before  the  event,  how  an 
assembly,  constituted  as  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  is,  could 
take  any  other  course  than  that 
which  we  anticipate  for  it — viz., 
vote  for  the  second  reading.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  for  no  pretence  of 
secrecy  is  set  up  in  ihe  matter, 
that  among  those  who  will  go  out 
with  the  mioonty,  very  many  de- 
plore as  much  as  we  do  the  neces- 
sity which  they  have  imposed  upon 
themselves,  ijid  even  in  the  Cabi- 
net, if  common  report  tell  no  lie, 
there  are  some  who  lament  that, 
when  first  appealed  to,  they  lacked 
the  courage  to  do  as  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer  did — ^postpone  place  to  prin- 
cipla  On  both  classes  alike,  how- 
ever—on the  Liberal  memberof  Par- 
liament no  less  than  on  the  Cabinet 
Minister — hangs  thestupefying  con- 
viction that,  right  or  wrong,  they 
are  committed  to  a  policy,  and 
must  ^o  forward  with  it  Like  men 
who  m  a  rash  hour  have  entered 
into  engagements  the  fulfilment  of 
which  must  involve  themselves  and 
others  in  life-long  misery,  they  are 
yet  so  tied  and  bound  by  the  diain 
of  what  they  hold  to  be  inevita- 
ble circumstances,  that  they  shrink 
from  looking  the  situation  in  the 
face,  and  put  thought  from  them. 
''What  can  we  dol"  this  is  the 
single  question  that  they  ask  of 
themselves  and  of  one  another.  "  A 
stem  necessity  is  present  with  us. 
We  assumed  it  at  the  hustings — ^it 
has  in  various  ways  been  rivetted 
upon  us  since ;  and  now  no  other 
alternative  remains  except  either 
to  risk  all,  in  fulfilment  of  our 
pledges,  or  to  forfeit  our  personal 


honour."  Now,  if  we  could  bring 
ourselves  to  look  at  the  subject  in 
this  light,  we  should  certainly  not 
undertoke  a  task  so  hopeless  aa 
the  attempt  to  prevail  upon  a  body 
of  English  gentlemen  to  forfeit 
their  peisonal  honour.  But  just  aa 
we  should  argue  with  a  son  who, 
under  the  influence  of  excitement, 
had  promised  to  marry  a  pros- 
titute, or  with  some  silly  yonii^ 
Qnardsman  entangled  in  a  guilty 
Station  with  his  neighbour's  wife, — 
so,  while  yet  there  is  time,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  promise 
to  do  wrong  is  a  wrong  promise ; 
and  that  he  whose  judgment  as- 
sures him  that  the  course  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  pursue  wUl  end 
— ^f or  others  as  well  as  for  himself 
— ^in  evil,  is  bound  at  every  sacri- 
fice of  personal  feeling  to  abandon 
it  Observe  that  we  do  not  ask 
a  single  member  of  what  is  called 
the  Liberal  minority  to  turn  round 
sharp  upon  his  leader,  throw  out 
the  Bill  at  haphasard,  and  go  over 
to  the  Opposition.  He  who  acted 
thus  would  indeed  forfeit  his  per- 
sonal honour.  But  having,  as  far 
as  success  at  the  second  reading 
can  do,  so  enabled  Mr  Gladstone 
to  assert  his  policy,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  every  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  let  him  belong 
to  what  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  he  may,  has  fulfilled  all 
of  his  engagement  that  is  morally 
binding  upon  him,  and  that  he  will 
betray  the  trust  committed  to  him 
by  the  country  if  he  go  one  step 
farther  without  well  considering 
the  issues  to  which  it  will  lead. 
The  wretched  woman  whom  young 
Scapegrace  promised  to  marry  must 
not  be  left  to  starve  ;  the  deluded 
wife  may  not  be  harshly  and  cruel- 
ly cast  asida  But  having  provided 
for  the  one,  and  dealt  as  tenderly 
as  may  be  with  the  feelings  of  the 
other,  society  and  morals  equally 
assert  their  rights ;  and  moral  truth 
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and  the  just  claims  of  socie^  are 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
any  man's  personal  feelings.  Thas 
also  the  pledges  given  at  the  hust- 
ings to  support  Mr  Gladstone — as 
they  were  given  while  as  yet  the 
details  of  his  measure  lay  in  the 
future,  so,  now  that  these  details 
are  brought  prominently  into  light 
— ^bind  only  so  far  as  the  affirma- 
tion of  a  principle  goes,  and  no  far- 
ther. Every  member  of  Parliament 
is  therefore  free  to  argue  thus :  "  I 
assented  to  Mr  Gladstone's  propo- 
sition as  first  enunciated.  I  jnto- 
mised,  when  returned,  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  so  dealing  with  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  as 
to  render  it  no  longer  an  offence 
and  a  bone  of  contention  to  the 
Irish  people;  but  I  do  not  feel 
myself  committed  to  undermine  the 
distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong,  thereby  aggravating  the 
very  evil  for  the  redress  of  which 
I  was  willing  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices." The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  accordingly  this,  Does 
Mr  Gladstone's  plan,  as  set  forth  in 
his  Bill,  and  explained  and  devel- 
oped in  his  speech  recommending 
the  adoption  of  it  to  Parliament 
realise  the  ideal  which  we  had 
formed  for  ourselves  when  he  car- 
ried his  Besolutions  through  the 
late  House  of  Commons  %  If  it  be, 
then  we  have  no  choice.  We  must 
accept,  approve,  and  do  our  best  to 
force  it  into  law.  If  it  be  not,  then 
our  duty  is  obvious  enough.  We 
must  d^  with  it  fairly — sift,  alter, 
amend,  and  if  possible  make  it 
perfect;  and  if  opposed  by  the 
Government  in  our  endeavour  to 
do  so,  we  must,  however  reluctant- 
ly, vote  for  its  rejection  on  the  third 
reading.  So  stands  the  matter  at 
issue,  while  we  write,  between  very 
many  Liberal  members  and  their 
own  consciences.  Let  us,  with  as 
little  bias  towards  our  own  side  of 
the  controversy  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  help  them,'as  far 
as  we  can,  to  a  right  conclusion. 

Strong  as  the  temptation  may 
be  to  repeat  arguments  often  used 


before  and  never  refuted,  we  ab- 
stain on  the  present  occasion  from 
showing  that,  apart  from  all  the 
evils  inseparable  from  the  breach 
of  such  contracts  as  the  Acts  which 
fused  three  kingdoms  into  one, 
you  cannot  abrogate  the  principle 
of  a  Church  Establishment  in  one 
portion  of  these  three  kingdoms 
and  maintain  it  in  anbther.  This 
is  quite  a  different  matter,  be  it 
remembered,  from  setting  your  face 
against  the  erection  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church  in  a  new  colony 
settled  from  these  kingdoms.  Of 
such  colonies  you  may  throw  out 
as  many  as  you  please,  leaving  each, 
as  it  grows  up,  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion after  its  own  will  No  possible 
harm  can  come  of  this,  because  they 
who  abandon  the  land  of  their  birth 
cease  to  be  landsmen.  They  may 
be  subjects  of  a  common  supreme 
executive,  but  they  have  no  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  ex- 
cept in  the  new  country  where  their 
homes  lie.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
matter  a  jot  whether  these  colonies 
have  a  House  of  Lords  or  not,  Estab- 
lished Churches  or  not,  or  any  other 
of  the  institutions  which  combine 
to  make  the  mother  country  what 
she  is.  But  to  extinguish  one  of 
these  fundamental  institutions  in 
this  portion  of  the  mother  country, 
and  to  leave  it  in  vitality  in  the 
other,  seems  to  us  to  be  an  act  di- 
viding, not  consolidating,  the  mon- 
archy itself.  If  it  be  constitutional 
to  blot  out  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  why  not  in  Wales  1  why 
not  in  Suffolk,  or  Norfolk,  or  Essex? 
If  the  object  of  extinguishing  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  be 
to  render  the  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  more  sure,  how 
can  you  possibly  think  of  stopping 
there  ?  Unity  of  principle  is  essen- 
tial to  unity  of  strength.  We,  being 
Protestants,  would  certainly  not 
desire  to  see  Romanism  establish- 
ed in  Ireland.  Our  friends  north 
of  the  Tweed  would  be  just  as 
averse  to  see  Protestant  Episco- 
pacy established  among  them.  But 
better  one  or  both  of  these  changes 
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than  to  have  no  Established  Church 
at  all,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
retaining,  or  attempting  to  retain, 
▼oar  Established  Church  in  Eng- 
land. No.  If  this  BUI  for  disestab- 
lishment in  Ireland  pass,  you  can- 
not, consistently  with  your  own 
principles,  refuse  to  bring  in  an- 
other for  uprooting  the  Establish- 
ments in  England  and  Scotluid. 
Carry  this  abo,  and  we  shall  then, 
so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  be 
on  the  same  platform  with  the 
United  States.  We  shall  be  one 
people,  because  there  will  prevail 
universally  among  us,  in  regard  to 
religion  and  its  culture  and  require- 
ments, the  principle  of  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State.  But  we  cannot  be 
one  people  so  long  as  some  of  us 
hold  fast  by  a  usage  as  old  as  or  older 
than  legal  memory,  while  others  go 
free  in  the  nakedness  of  a  miserable 
Voluntaryism.  How  can  a  Church 
in  connection  with  the  State  be 
fostered  and  legislated  for  by  the 
representatives  of  one  section  of 
the  monarchy,  which  recognises, 
therefore,  no  fitness  in  the  arrange- 
ment f  The  question  therefore  is. 
Are  the  people  of  these  islands  pre- 
pared for  the  severance  everywhere 
of  the  Church  from  the  State  1  and 
are  they  disposed  to  accept  the  boon, 
such  as  it  is,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy  and  the  Libera- 
tion Society  1 

Again,  if  there  be  one  truth  more 
self-evident  than  another,  it  is  Uiis, 
that  real  union,  a  complete  fusion 
of  races,  is  impossible  between  two 
countries,  or  two  portions  of  the 
same  country,  if  property,  which, 
whether  it  be  personal  or  corporate, 
is  sacred  in  the  one,  be  open  at  any 
moment  to  be  seized  and  confiscated 
by  an  Act  of  the  common  legislature 
in  the  other.  Now,  Mr  Qladstone's 
Bill  proposes  to  do  in  Ireland  what 
was  never  done  either  in  England 
or  in  Scotland,  nor  heard  of  in  Ire- 
land itself  till  now.  He  is  going 
to  seize  the  endowments  of  the 
Church,  establish^  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  to  confiscate  them 
by  due  course  of  law.     Upon  what 


pleat  Confiscation  is  the  penalty 
attached  by  law  to  great  crimes, 
such  as  treason  and  felony.  Are 
all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland 
traitors  or  murderers  1  Have  they 
done  anything,  they  or  their  prede- 
cessors, to  justify  the  attainder  with 
which  they  are  threatened!  Ire- 
land has  witnessed  many  an  act  of 
confiscation  ere  now;  but  every 
one  of  these  was  caused  by  the 
rebellion,  or  pretended  rebellion, 
of  the  parties  robbed.  Why  are  the 
bishops  and  clergy  subjected  to  the 
treatment  which  is  nowhere  else 
awarded  except  to  delinquents  of  the 
deepest  dye  1  "  Oh ! "  we  ahaU  be 
told,  "  the  bishops  and  clergy  are 
not  robbed.  Each  is  to  retain  for 
life  the  income  which  he  now  enjoys ; 
and  at  his  decease — or  sooner,  if  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  can  be 
made — the  State  is  to  resume  its 
right  of  disposing  at  pleasure  of 
property  which  will  then  belong  to 
no  one."  Why  so  t  "  Because  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  has 
failed  as  an  Establishment  to  ful- 
fil the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
settled,  and  the  x>^ple  of  Ireland 
demand  that  it  shall  cease  to  exist, 
they  regarding  it  as  a  badge  of 
their  conquest." 

If  it  be  the  right  thing  to  plun- 
der the  Irish  Church — ^that  is  to  say, 
if  the  act  which  Mr  Gladstone  medi- 
tates be  a  righteous  act  in  itself — 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  the 
matter.  His  reference  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  is  simply  a  blunder.  The 
highwayman  demands  my  purse, 
and  if  I  be  unarmed  or  timid  I  will 
probably  give  it  up;  but  his  de- 
mand lays  upon  me  no  moral 
obligation  to  do  so.  I  am  acting 
through  fear.  We  put  aside,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  the  concluding 
clause  in  the  above  sentence,  in 
order  that  we  may  give  due  con- 
sideration to  that  which  precedes 
it  "The  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  has  failed  as  an  Establish- 
ment to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  settled :  therefore  it 
must  cease  to  exist"    The  gram- 
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mar-schools  of  England  have  been 
shown  of  late  to  be  worse  than  a 
failure  in  reference  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  created.  The 
great  bulk  of  them  seem  to  have 
degenerated  into  sheer  abuses,  ex- 
isting not  for  the  benefit  of  pupils, 
but  of  the  masters.  What  does  Mr 
Gladstone's  Gk)vemment  do  in  this 
case  ?  It  brings  in  a  Bill,  founded 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  Gk)m- 
mission,  for  overhauling  and  ren- 
dering beneficial  to  the  community 
these  too  much  and  too  long  abused 
charities;  but  it  does  not  for  a 
moment  propose  to  divert  their 
funds  from  the  objects  to  promote 
which  the  founders  bestowed  them. 
Not  at  alL  Education  is  to  be 
promoted  and  extended — whether 
on  a  wise  or  an  unwise  plan,  is 
nothing  to  our  present  purpose. 
But  there  are  to  be  no  sales  of 
school  lands  on  favourable  terms 
to  tenants,  no  application  of 
school  revenues  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  lunatic  asylums,  nor  any 
arrangements  made  for  securing 
to  incumbents  their  salaries  for 
life,  and  then  confiscating  the 
sources  whence  the  salaries  arise. 
Why  is  the  Church  in  Ireland  to  be 
treated  differently  from  the  gram- 
mar-schools of  England  ?  Because, 
whereas  in  England  nobody  asks 
that  the  endowments  of  the  gram- 
mar-schools shall  be  confiscated,  in 
Ireland  there  is  a  fierce  demand  tiiat 
the  Church  shall  be  stripped,  and 
her  endowments  diverted  to  what 
uses  they  may.  Here  it  is  then. 
We  come  to  the  principle  of  fear, 
to  the  anxious  desire  of  conciliating, 
where  all  experience  has  shown  that 
conciliation  is  out  of  the  question. 
We  have  a  high-minded  Minister 
plundering  the  weak,  because  the 
strong,  or  those  whom  he  believes 
to  be  strong,  require  him  to  do  so. 
Oh,  noble  principle  of  action  !  Oh, 
policy  worthy  of  one  who  aspires  to 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  most 
conscientious  public  man  of  his  age ! 
But  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  de- 
tails of  his  scheme,  as  these  are  set 
forth  in  the  speech  which  proposed 
it. 


Passing  over  the  first  part  of  his 
exordium,  which  is  indeed  a  lament- 
able display  of  sophistry  and  sham, 
and  turning  aside  from  a  statement 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts 
of  history — "  that  in  times  past,  and 
through  all  the  evil  years  of  the  penal 
legislation  that  has  affected  Ireland, 
the  authorities  of  this  Established 
Church  have  unfortunately  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank  with  respect  to 
the  enactment  of  those  laws  on 
which  we  cannot  look  back  without 
shame  and  sorrow  " — ^we  take  him  up 
first  where  he  puts  forward,  what  he 
assumes  to  be,  a  full  and  clear  justi- 
fication of  the  course  which  he  has 
set  for  himself — meeting  objections 
and  setting  them  aside : — 

*'  We  shall  be  told,  more  especially, 
that  it  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism ;  but  we  shall  point  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  shall  arfiae 
from  the  facts  of  that  condition  that 
the  interests  of  Protestantism  have  not 
been  promoted,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  injured  by  our  perseverance 
in  a  system  which  reason  does  not  jus- 
tify. We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that 
we  are  invading  the  rights  of  property. 
No  possible  confidence  can  be  creater 
than  that  with  whic^  we  shall  meet 
that  argument.  On  former  occasions, 
indeed,  thinss  have  been  done  by  Par- 
liament, un&r  the  extreme  pressure  of 
the  case,  which  it  may  be  oifficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  extreme  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  property.  There  are 
clauses,  and  important  clauses,  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833  which 
greatly  strain  the  abstract  theory  of  pro- 
perty, and  which  I  for  one  am  totally 
unable  to  reconcile  with  its  cenenJ 
rules.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  imputation  that  can  fairly  be  made 
against  the  measure  we  propose,  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  property,  by  any 
other  persons  than  those  who  hold  what 
appears  to  me  the  untenable— 1  may 
even  say  the  extravagant— doctrine,  that 
although  Parliament  has  a  perfect  right 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  descent  of 
property  in  the  case  of  natural  descent, 
lineage  by  blood,  yet  it  has  no  right, 
when  once  the  artificial  existence  of 
what  we  call  a  corporation  has  been 
created,  to  control  the  existence  of  that 
corporation,  or  to  extinguish  it  even  un- 
der the  mvest  public  exigency.  Well, 
we  Bhalfbe  told  also  of  the  Act  of  Union; 
and  I  cannot,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to, 
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diMemble  that  on  a  point  wfaidb  htm 
been  described  as  essential  we  proiiose 
to  alter  that  Act  The  Act  of  Union 
has  been  altered  on  other  occasions, 
though  never  for  so  grave  a  canse  as 
this ;  bat  we  shall  confidently  contend 
that  whQe  we  are  altering  this  parttcn- 
lar  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union,  we 
ars  oonftrminff  its  general  purport  and 
substance,  ana  labouring  to  the  best  of 
our  humble  ability  to  ^ve  it  those  roots 
which  unfortunately  it  has  never  yet 
ade^natelv  struck  in  the  heart  and  af- 
fections of  the  people.  And  lastly,  sir, 
tins  claim  I,  for  one,  confidently,  boldly 
make  on  bc^ialf  of  the  messuxe  that  we 
are  introducing  -—  I  say  we  are  giving 
effect  to  the  spirit  of  a  former  policy. 
The  great  minister  who  proposed  the 
Act  (3  Union  neither  said  nor  believed 
that  it  would  be  possible  under  a  legis- 
lative union  to  maintain  the  system 
of  reli^ons  ineauaiity  which  he  found 
subsistmg  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  lot  upon  record  his  strong  con- 
viction that  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port afforded  from  national  sources  to 
the  Established  Church  must  be  extend- 
ed to  the  other  religions  of  the  country. 
I  admit  that  we  pursue  religious  equal- 
ity bv  means  different  from  those  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Pitt— but  by  means,  as  I 
Delieve,  better  suited  to  the  purpose  we 
have  in  view,  and  certainly  more  con- 
sonant to  the  sjnrit^  to  the  opportuni- 
ties, and  to  the  possibilities  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live." 

Let  any  man  who  will,  read  these 
sentences,  and  extract  from  them,  if 
he  can,  another  meaning  than  this, 
that  one  act  of  injustice  justifies 
another ;  that  Pitt,  in  proposing  to 
pay  the  Romish  priests,  meditated 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church  which 
his  Act  of  Union  consolidated ;  and 
that  the  continued  existence  of  Es- 
tablished Churches  everywhere  is 
not  consonant  with  the  spirit,  the 
opportunities,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
That  Mr  Gladstone  desired  the 
House  to  receive  his  statements  in 
this  sense  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
pretend  to  afiirm,  but  being  perfect 
master  of  sophistry,  he  aimed  only 
at  misleading,  just  as  he  subse- 
quently did  when  seeking  for  a 
precedent  on  which  to  found  his 
case.  This  precedent  ia  not  sought 
for  now,  as  it  was  in  1868,  in  the 


dreumstanoes  of  Scotland.  His 
reference  to  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment then  appears  to  haye  aerved 
its  puipoae  so  ill  that  we  hear  no 
more  of  it^  either  from  him  or  from 
hiB  followers,  now.  But  he  goes 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  disooTerSy  as 
he  avers,  in  Canada,  a  case  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  Ireland,  as  the 
Church  is  there  to  be  dealt  with. 
After  enunciating  tiie  most  extra- 
▼sgant  fallacies  about  the  yeetod 
interests  of  the  clergy  and  tiieir 
parishioners,  he  goes  on  to  aaj : — 

**  I  may  hers  say  that  although,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  for  psrents  to  set  examples  to 
children,  yet,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  fan- 
man  affairs,  it  sometimes  hi^pens  tliat 
children  may  set  a  good  ezami^  to  pa- 
rents. It  hashappened  so  in  this  instance, 
for  the  legiBlatiue  of  Canada,  having  to 
deal  with  a  case  undoubtedly  ftr  more 
simple,  far  less  difficult  and  complicated, 
than  ouni,  yet  notwithstanding,  in  this 
one  central  and  vitsl  subject — the  man- 
ner of  desling  with  the  vested  interests 
of  the  ckrgj  upon  whose  incomes  it  was 
l^;islatin^  and  the  pwmanent  sonzoe 
01  whose  mcomes  it  was  entirely  cutting 
off— has  undoubtedly  proceeded  upon 
principles  which  appear  to  balance,  or 
rather  to  maintain  veiy  fairly  the 
balance  established  between,  the  sepa- 
rate interests  of  the  clergy  and  the 
general  interests  ci  the  Church  to  which 
tiie^  belong,  and  the  congregations  to 
which  they  minister.  Substantially, 
and  after  lOlowing  for  necessary  differ- 
ences of  expression,  we  think  tne  basis 
afforded  by  the  Canadian  measure  sup- 
plies us  with  no  unsuitable  pattern  after 
which  to  shape  our  own  proceedings." 

It  is  most  unfair  in  Mr  Gladstone 
to  count  so  much  as  he  does  upon 
the  ignorance  or  the  carelessness 
of  the  assemblies  to  which  he  ad- 
dresses himself.  He  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  between  what  was  done 
in  Canada  and  what  he  proposes 
to  do  in  Ireland  there  is  no  simi- 
litude whatever.  In  Canada  the 
Clergy  Reserves — a  quantity  of  de- 
tached allotments,  most  of  them 
uncleared,  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive, and  as  yet  unsettled — were 
sold  at  the  full  market  value,  and 
the  sum  realised  by  the  sale  was  set 
apart,  to  the  last  shilling,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy.     Not 
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an  allusion  will  be  found  in  the 
Act  of  legblature  which  authorised 
appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  lunatic  asylums,  institutes 
for  idiots,  or  any  other  secular  in- 
stitution. For  the  use  of  the 
clergy,  and  for  that  alone,  the 
capitalised  fund  was  assigned  j 
and  the  clergy,  though  indispos- 
ed to  approve  the  arrangement 
when  first  brought  forward,  found 
themselves  gainers  rather  than 
losers  by  it  when  completed.  But 
this  is  not  alL  From  among  the 
idlotments  or  reserves,  a  certain 
number  were  actually  assigned, 
and  had  thus  become  endowments, 
at  the  period  when  the  Act  of 
the  Legislature  was  brought  for- 
waxd.  All  these  were  exempted 
from  its  operation,  and  confer- 
red and  continued  as  endow- 
ments, which  they  still  are,  to  the 
benefices  with  which  they  hap- 
pened to  be  connected.  And  still 
more  :  the  tithe  system,  which 
the  French  had  established  in 
Lower  Canada,  never  made  its 
way  into  Upper  Canada.  There, 
therefore,  there  was  no  rent-charge 
to  dispose  of.  But  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, which  is  surely  a  portion  of 
the  Dominion,  the  tithe  system 
stOl  flourishes,  and  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonial  Parliament  to  in- 
terfere with  it  Why  will  not  Mr 
Gladstone  take  his  ground  boldly 
and  at  once,  upon  the  only  argu- 
ment which  will  not  fail  him  ? 
There  is  no  precedent  anywhere — 
in  this  country,  or  in  any  other — for 
what  he  calls  upon  the  present  Par- 
liament to  do.  Scotland  failed  him, 
Canada  now  fails,  him.  Jamaica, 
on  which  he  built  a  year  ago,  crum- 
bled to  pieces  in  his  handa  And 
not  only  so,  but  in  the  United 
States  themselves,  where  there  is 
no  Established  Church,  nor  any 
pretence  at  one,  and  where,  on  the 
success  of  the  movement  which 
separated  America  from  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy,  the  Acts  of  English 
monarchs  ceased,  so  to  speak,  to  be 
of  force — even  in  the  United  States 


Church  endowments  have  been  re- 
spected in  the  only  quarter  in 
which  they  were  ever  authorita- 
tively set  up.  The  lands  settled  on 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  State  of  New  York  while 
yet  it  was  a  colony,  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  that  Church  still,  and  pro- 
duce a  revenue  which  is  said  to 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  amount,  all 
that  the  Church  derives  in  Ireland 
from  the  rent-charges.  So  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  courts  of  the 
great  Republic  have  the  rights  of 
corporate  property  been  held  to  be, 
offering  a  wondrous  contrast  to  the 
levity  with  which  they  are  treated 
by  the  Ministers  of  this  ancient 
Constitutional  monarchy.  TVhy 
does  not  Mr  Qladstone  deliver 
himself  from  excuses,  which  are 
no  sooner  uttered  than  they  are 
felt  only  to  hamper  and  confound 
him  1  Why  not  go  boldly  in  for 
revolution]  for  it  is  the  one  ap- 
peal which  all  who  listen  to  it  will 
accept  as  reliable. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  cri- 
tically and  sentence  by  sentence 
through  a  speech  which  will  doubt- 
less be  sifted  and  turned  inside  out 
elsewhere  before  what  we  write 
passes  through  the  press.  Enough 
is  done  when  we  make  a  record  of 
the  impression  which  it  has  left 
upon  our  own  minds,  and,  as  we 
firmly  believe,  upon  the  minds  of 
all  unprejudiced  readers.  If  ever 
the  House  of  Commons  listened  to 
a  statement  confounding  and  con- 
fusing the  subject  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  elucidate — if  ever  right 
and  wrong  got  so  blended  together 
that  not  those  who  heard  alone, 
but  he  who  spoke  also,  became  in- 
capable of  clearly  distinguishing 
one  from  the  other, — it  was  when 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  ex  -  representative  of  Oxford 
and  of  Lancashire,  the  author  of 
the  '  Treatise  on  the  State  in 
its  Relations  with  the  Church,' 
now  member  of  Parliament  for 
Qreenwich,  delivered  himself  of 
the  oration  wherein  he  stated  in 
detail  what  he  proposed  to  do  with 
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the  Established  Chnrcb  in  Ireland, 
and  his  reasons  for  doing  it  Ana- 
lyse these  reasons,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  come  to  this  and  no  more 
— whatsoever  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  of  their  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  require 
to  be  done,  that  must  be  done. 
Tliere  is  no  question  as  to  truth 
or  untruth  in  religious  opinion,  no 
line  drawn  between  justice  or  in- 
justice in  the  dealings  of  man  with 
man,  no  account  taken  of  the  rights 
of  property,  or  even  of  common 
fairness  or  the  semblance  of  fair- 
ness, in  the  distribution  of  the 
booty  which  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  seize.  These  the  eloquent  speaker 
flings  to  the  winds  with  the  same 
recklessness  which  marks  his  dis- 
regard of  everything  like  consis- 
tency in  hia  own  conduct.  It  is 
only  ten  months  ago  since,  threat- 
ening the  step  which  he  has  now 
t^en,  he  assured  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  that  the 
Church  about  to  be  spoiled  would 
be  treated  with  all  possible  tender- 
ness; that  to  the  clergy  of  that 
Church  would  be  left  their  glebes 
and  glebe-houses,  their  old  churches, 
their  venerable  cathedrals,  and  that 
not  less  than  three -fifths  of  the 
whole  money  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Church  would  be  given  back 
to  them.  Who,  listening  to  these 
declarations,  ever  doubted  that  dis- 
endowment  would  be  carried  to  the 
least  possible  extent  that  was  com- 
patible with  disestablishment  1  that, 
all  the  saleable  property  being  sold, 
three-fifttis  of  the  produce  would 
be  set  apart  to  maintain  in  future 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Ireland, 
by  payments,  for  services  rendered, 
to  its  clergy  t  and  that  the  clergy 
in  succession  should  inhabit,  as 
their  predecessors  did,  the  parson- 
ages which  their  own  money,  or 
money  supplied  by  their  friends, 
had  buOt  and  kept  in  repair )  Now 
mark  how  the  promise  made  to  the 
ear  is  falsified  to  the  sense  : — 

"  I  said,  in  the  course  of  discussion 
on  the  Irish  Charch,  that  not  less  than 
three-fifths,  as  far  as  I  coold  reckon,  of 


the  whole  money  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Chnrch  would  be  g^ven  baek  to 
the  Church  itself,  or  to  its  members^  in 
any  form  of  disestablishment  that  Par- 
liainent  would  probably  afiree  toL  It 
was  not  generally  observed  now  impor- 
tant a  put  of  that  statement  were  the 
words  'or  its  members/  which  Ipn>- 
nounced  with  some  emphasis.  What 
the  Church  will  receive  under  the  plan 
of  the  Govenmient  I  will  endeavour  to 
separate  from  what  its  members  will 
receive.  No  doubt  its  members  will 
receive  compensation,  and  the  oongre- 
lotions  of  the  Chnrch  have  a  very  real 
interest,  if  not  a  vested  internt,  in 
those  compensations.  But  with  regard 
to  the  Church  itself,  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  would  be  to  convey  to  it 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  what  I  may  call 
marketable  property — I  will  by-and-by 
explain  what  I  mean  by  that  phrase — 
with  the  exception  of  private  endow- 
ments  which  it  may  have  received." 

We  really  envy  the  power  of  face 
which  enabled  the  utterer  of  these 
sentences  to  speak  them  out  in 
the  presence  of  newspaper  rex>orten 
without  blushing.  Three-fifths  of 
the  Church's  property  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  Church — that  was  the 
promise.  The  fulfilment  comes  to 
this,  that  the  rent-charges,  amount- 
ing to  wellnigh  half  the  Church's 
property,  are  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  landowners  on  terms  which 
as  completely  come  up  to  what 
was  predicted  of  them  as  if  they 
had  been  handed  over  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  unconditionally  and  at 
once.  Every  landowner  is  invited 
to  buy  up  his  rent-charge,  and  to 
pay  for  it,  if  he  pleases,  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  years'  purchase.  But 
he  need  not  do  so  unless  he  please. 
In  forty-five  years  the  liability  will 
cease,  through  a  curious  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  State  accepts 
forty-five  annual  payments  as  equi- 
valent to  a  twenty-two  and  a  half 
years'  purchase,  the  State  pretend- 
ing to  advance  the  money  on  in- 
terest at  3^  per  cent,  which  it 
allows  the  borrower  to  lend  again 
to  himself  at  the  rate  of  4^ 
percent  We  don't  believe  that 
any  other  mind  within  the  four 
seas  than  Mr   Gladstone's    could 
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have  excogitated  snch  a  grotesque 
bit  of  financial  chicanery. 

Again,  in  1868  the  country  was 
assured  that  not  one  farthing  of 
the  endowments  of  the  Church 
bestowed  upon  it  posterior  to  the 
Keformation  should  be  interfered 
with.  These  clearly  belonged  to  it, 
not  because  it  was  an  Established 
Church,  but  because  it  was  a  Pro- 
testant Church  ;  therefore  they  must 
be  as  sacred  as  the  endowments  of 
any  other  religious  body — as  those, 
say,  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  the 
Baptists,  or  the  Koman  Catholics. 
Subsequent  inquiry  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  elucidated  the  fact, 
that  the  post-Reformation  endow- 
ments were  of  far  greater  value  than 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  older 
endowments,  and  therefore  Mr 
Gladstone,  coming  to  the  practical 
arrangement  of  his  scheme,  says 
this: — 

' '  The  definitioii  of  private  endowments 
wo  think  it  fair  to  take  is  this  :  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  money  which  has 
been  contributed  from  private  sources. 
It  may  have  been  given  m  a  public  char- 
acter, as  for  example  in  the  case  of  Pri- 
mate Boulter  and  Primate  Robinson; 
but  though  given  by  persons  holding  a 
public  position,  its  having  been  given  in 
a  private  capacity  evidently  constitutes 
it  a  urivate  endowment.  But  we  limit 
the  date,  and  the  date  we  have  chosen 
to  propose  to  Parliament  for  limitation 
is  tne  year  1660— the  year  of  the  Re- 
storation. The  reason  that  has  recom- 
mended the  date  to  us  is  the  fact  that 
the  Restoration  was  really  the  period  at 
which  the  Church  of  Ireland — ^the  re- 
formed Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
— assumed  its  present  legislative  shape 
and  character.  Before  the  wars  of 
Charles  I.,  in  all  the  three  Churches  of 
the  three  kingdoms  there  were  more  or 
less  the  different  elements  that  finally 
developed  themselves  into  different 
forms  of  Protestantism,  and  these  were 
in  conflict  together  within  the  bosom  of 
the  National  Church.  In  England  we 
had  Puritanism  and  Anglicanism  strug- 
gling for  ascendancy  within  the  jutle  of 
the  Church,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture 
that  Jacob  and  Esau  struggled  together 
within  the  womb  of  their  mother.  In 
Scotland  there  was  the  same  strngsle, 
with  the  exception  that  there  Presby- 
terianism  was  really  in  the  ascendancy. 


In  Ireland,  Presbyterianism  and  Epis- 
copacy were  struggling  powerfully  to- 
gether during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  ft  may  not  \^  known  to  all 
who  hear  me — though  it  ought  to  be 
known,  and  it  tends  strongly  to  justify 
us  in  not  going  beyond  the  Restoration 
— that  the  very  confession,  the  doctrinal 
confession,  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was 
not  the  same  as  that  in  England.  It 
was  modelled  by  Archbishop  Ush^r 
upon  the  highest  Calvinistic  frame,  and 
it  included  nine  articles  which  compos- 
ed a  document  well  known  in  England 
under  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  Articles, 
drawn  up  in  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  man  when  I 
say  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able collections  of  theology  which  ever 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  divine  in 
the  whole  history  of  Christendom." 

What  possible  connection,  except 
in  Mr  Qladstone's  mind,  can  there 
be  between  Archbishop  Usher^s 
peculiar  religious  opinions  and  the 
right  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland  to  the  property 
settled  upon  it  by  its  own  members) 
Was  Primate  Boulter,  or  Primate 
Robinson,  or  Archbishop  Bram- 
hall,  a  Presbyterian  ?  And  not  be- 
ing Presbyterians,  did  these  pre- 
lates so  dispose  of  their  property, 
especially  the  latter,  as  that  it 
could  at  any  future  time  become 
the  subject  of  fair  controversy  be- 
tween the  Episcopal  and  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  f  And  if,  because 
there  was  religious  strife  in  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.,  it  be  fair  to  take  the  date  of  the 
Restoration  as  that  at  which  to  ^x 
the  claims  of  the  Irish  Church  to 
its  endowments,  why  should  not 
the  same  rule  be  made  to  apply  to 
England  and  to  Scotland  1  in  which 
case  the  Church  of  England  must 
be  content  with  very  little,  and 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
with  nothing  at  all.  Is  not  this 
the  most  solemn  trifling  that  ever 
up-grown  men  were  called  upon  to 
listen  to  )  Will  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers themselves  endure  it  after  the 
light  has  been  let  in  upon  it^ 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
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our  readen  that  the  original  de- 
mand to  disestablish  l^e  Irish 
Church  was  accompanied  by  the 
declaration,  that  as  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  fared,  so  should  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  and  the  Royal 
College  of  MajrnootlL  To  all  per- 
sons now  in  receipt  of  moneys  from 
the  State  on  account  of  these  in- 
stitutions, their  salaries  should  be 
continued  from  the  national  taxes, 
the  salaries  lapsing  and  the  pay- 
ments ceasing  as  life  after  life  went 
out  But  this,  it  now  appears,  was 
an  impracticable  idea.  Neither  the 
Presbyterians  nor  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  to  become,  like  the 
cleigy,  annuitants.  They  are  to  be 
permanently  compensated,  and  that, 
too,  on  a  scale  which  the  poor 
clergy  would  be  thankful  to  accept 
were  the  proposal  made  to  theuL 
Here  is  Mr  Qladstone's  project 
summarised  in  lus  own  words : — 

'*  I  have  now  to  consider  in  the  light 
and  spirit  of  our  general  arrangements, 
and  subject  always  to  the  fall  mainten- 
ance, in  letter  and  in  spirit,  of  that 
which  we  have  heretofore  declajed,  what 
appears  to  us  the  most  equitable  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Regium  Danum,  the 
Grant  to  Ms^nooth,  and  all  similar 
grants.  The  Presbyterians  are  interest- 
ed in  this  matter  in  respect  of  the  Col- 
lege which  they  have  in  Belfast,  and 
likewise  in  respect  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion which  exuts  for  the  benefit  of 
minor  Presbyterian  bodies ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  interested  in  it  through 
the  College  of  Maynooth  ;  but  there  are 
also  several  other  payments  made  bv 
Parliament  which,  on  the  whole,  fail 
under  very  much  the  same  class  of  con- 
siderations. There  is  the  payment  made 
by  Parliament  to  what  is  called  the 
Presbyterian  Widows*  Fund.  Now,  that, 
of  course,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying wants  that  are  coming  into  oper- 
ation from  year  to  year,  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  withdraw  that  Widows* 
Fund  without  notice.  In  the  same  way 
it  would  be  hard  to  withdraw  without 
notice  the  grants  now  made  to  Presby- 
terian educational  establishments  and  to 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  There  is  an- 
other class  of  payments  made  by  the 
Presbyterians  to  tueir  Sjmodical  officers. 
They  hold  an  office  regarding  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  define  the  degree  to 
which  it  should  be  considered  a  vested 


interest  But  when  we  look  at  the 
whole  of  these  matters,  and  read  them 
in  the  light  of  the  declarations  and  pro- 
ceedings of  last  year,  we  have  adopted- 
first,  uie  principle  that  no  permanent 
endowment  can  De  given  to  them  out  of 
the  public  resources  properly  ao  called ; 
and  secondly,  the  principle  that  no  iier- 
manent  endowment  can  be  given  to  them 
out  of  the  National  Ecclesiastical  Fund  of 
Ireland .  What  we  propose,  and  we  think 
it  a  fair  and  equitable  proposal,  is,  that 
in  order  to  give  time  tor  the  free  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangements  and  the 
constniction  of  scales  for  the  satisfac^on 
of  life-interests,  and  for  avoiding  viident 
shocks  and  disappointments  to  those 
whose  plans  for  life  may  already  have 
been  made  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
continuance  of  arrangements  which  have 
so  long  existed,  and  waich  were  solemnly 
made,  there  should  be  a  valuation  of  the 
interest  of  all  these  grants— a  life-inter- 
est at  a  moderate  scale,  or  at  fonrtem 
years'  purchase  of  the  capital  amonnt 
now  annually  voted.*' 

We  beg  our  readers'  special  atten- 
tion to  certain  points  intimately  mix- 
ed up  with  these  proposals.  Fint, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone's repeated  declaration,  and  the 
preamble  of  his  Bill  embodying  it, 
set  forth  that  no  portion  of  the  es- 
cheated property  of  the  disestab- 
lished Church  shall  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  of  any 
other  Church,  or  to  religious  teach> 
ing  in  any  form.  Next,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  same  declua- 
tions  and  the  same  preamble  provide 
that  no  portion  of  the  plunder  of 
the  disestablished  Church  shall  be 
applied  by  the  Imperial  Qovem- 
ment  to  its  own  purposes,  nor 
made  over  to  the  owners  of  the 
soiL  A  third  point  to  be  consid- 
ered, though  not  included  in  the 
preamble,  is  this,  that  whatever 
the  vested  interests  of  the  profes- 
sors at  the  Royal  College  of  May- 
nooth may  be,  you  cannot,  without 
violating  your  own  conditions,  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the 
students — ^we  do  not  say  perma- 
nently, but  even  for  the  lives  of  the 
individuals  under  tuition  at  the 
period  when  your  Act  becomes  law. 
See  how  these  pledges  are  re- 
deemed. 
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The  Act  providing  for  the  per- 
manent endowment  of  Maynooth 
laid  the  burden  upon  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  and  assigned  the  lump 
stun  of  jC6000  a-year  as  the  endow- 
ment of  the  professors  and  teach- 
ers employed  in  it.  The  balance, 
£20,000  a-year,  was  granted  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  establishment 
— the  purchase  of  books  and  in- 
struments, the  maintenance  of  the 
fabric,  and  the  endowment  of  scho- 
larships, and  suchlike.  Is  it  equit- 
able that,  while  to  the  Church  only 
the  life-interests  of  the  clergy  are 
to  be  preserved,  their  houses  and 
churches  being  made  over  to  them 
on  the  condition  that  an  engage- 
ment shall  be  entered  into  to 
keep  them  in  repair  for  ever,  the 
College  of  Maynooth  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  corporation  sole,  and  the 
loss  of  its  income — £26,000  a-year 
— compounded  for  by  a  lump  sum, 
valued  at  fourteen  years'  purchase, 
of  that  amount  1  What  claim  have 
the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ire- 
land to  be  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood for  ever  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  7  If  we  are  to  disendow, 
it  is  indeed  perfectly  fair  that  the 
teachers,  and  possibly  the  students 
now  under  instruction,  should  be 
cared  for.  But  the  course  at  May- 
nooth does  not  cover  fourteen, 
nor  half  fourteen,  years;  and  the 
redemption  of  the  professors'  salar- 
ies at  this  somewhat  high  rate 
would  amount  to  only  £84,000,  in- 
stead of  £364,000.  But  this  is  not 
the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  most  fla- 


grant, breach  of  contract  commit- 
ted by  the  Bill.  Mr  Gladstone  pro- 
poses to  pay  the  debt  due  by  the 
Imperial  Treasury  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Established  Church.  If  this 
be  not  to  apply  Church  plunder  to  the 
uses  of  the  Government,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  it  is. 

In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  we  object  to  the  endowment 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  down 
to  the  provision  made  for  its  col- 
leges and  widows,  out  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Regium  Donum  is  a  State  en- 
dowment. The  history  of  its  ori- 
gin and  progress  has  been  succinctly 
told  in  a  spirited  and  unanswerable 
declaration  set  forth  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland.*  With  what 
equity,  or  agreement  with  his  own 
pledges  given  out  in  Parliament, 
can  Mr  Gladstone  discharge  this 
Imperial  obligation  by  plunder  ta- 
ken from  the  Establidied  Church  7 

We  had  written  thus  far  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  debate  which  has 
called  up,  to  speak  in  reprobation  of 
the  Ministerial  scheme,  Mr  Disraeli, 
Dr  Ball,  and  last,  though  certain- 
ly not  least,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer. 
With  the  speeches  of  these  three 
great  orators  before  them,  our  read- 
ers scarcely  need  that  we  should 
advance  a  single  argument  addition- 
al to  those  offered  in  the  preceding 
pages  against  the  great  nationid 
wrong  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened. Mr  Disraeli's  exposure  of 
the  unfairness  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
proposals  is  perfect   Dr  Ball  leaves 


*  Here  is  the  statement,  vhich  we  defy  Mr  Gladstone  or  the  '  Times '  to  contra- 
dict :  **  That  at  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth  century  great  numbers  of  the 
Presbyterian  body  were  encouraged  to  come  from  England  and  Scotland  to  settle 
in  this  country,  under  the  promise  and  guarantee  of  certain  rights  and  pririleges, 
and  that,  notwithstandiuff  many  ^eyous  proyocations  and  wrongs,  they  continued 
loyal  to  the  Throne  and  deyoted  in  their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant Constitution.  That  in  times  of  unparalleled  suffering  they  co-operated  with 
their  brother  Protestants  in  defending,  not  only  for  themselyes  but  also  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  the  principles  of  ciyil  and  religious  liberty  for  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  in  maintaining  in  this  land  the  sreat  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
common  Reformed  faith.  That  in  recompense  for  uieir  seryices,  and  for  the  loss 
which  their  clergy  had  sustained,  that  wise  and  just  sovereign  of  these  realms, 
William  III.,  secured  out  of  the  Customs  duties  an  annual  payment  for  maintaining 
the  Presbyterian  Ministry  in  Ireland.  This  endowment  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Regium  Donumy  and  was  placed  on  a  more  permanent  footing;  and  has  been  re- 
cognised by  successiye  Acts  of  the  United  Parliament,  and  its  amount  increased." 
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him  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand 
upon,  whence  the  defence  of  his 
principle,  such  as  it  ia,  can  be 
carried  on.  And  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  utterly  and  for  ever  sweeps 
away  whatever  pretence  at  sound 
policy  had  been  advanced  fordoing 
that  which  the  proposer  himself 
admitted  to  be  defensible  only  so 
far  as  it  had  become  necessary. 
Prepared  to  sacrifice,  though  not 
without  reluctance,  the  principle 
of  an  Establishment  in  Ireland,  if 
its  surrender  be  shown  to  be  for  the 
public  good, — ^the  Attomey-Qeneral 
of  Lord  Russell's  (Government  pro- 
tests against  the  twin  measure  of 
diaendowment,  further  than  as  that 
shidl  affect  the  revenues  of  the 
bishops,  to  be  deprived  henceforth 
of  their  rights  of  peerage,  and  their 
privileges  as  great  Ministers  of 
State:— 

**  I  do  not  denv  that  there  are  cases 
and  occasions  which  may  justify  acts 
which  may  properly  be  called  confisca- 
tion. The  question  is,  whether  this  is 
such  an  occasion,  or  such  a  casef  I 
turn  now  to  the  question.  Is  this  uni- 
yersal  disendowment  the  necessaiy  con- 
sequence of  takinff  away  the  political 
ascendancy  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  As  a 
fact,  it  may  now  possibly  have  become 
necessary,  but  I  cannot  but  ask  who 
made  it  neoeesary?  I  do  not  think 
that  the  necessity  was  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing ;  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  a  necessity  arising 
from  the  lustice  of  the  case.  It  may 
have  now  become  a  political  necessity ; 
I  can  take  no  part  of  the  responsibility, 
unless  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been  so, 
or  always  was  so,  and  is  also  just.  And 
let  me  first  ask  whether  any  kind  of 
precedent  can  be  found  for  what  is  now 
proposed.  I  confess  I  know  of  none. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  unparalleled 
even  by  the  extensive  appropriation  of 
CSiurch  property  which  took  place 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in 
this  country;  appropriations  which,  I 
suppose,  no  one  will  deny,  were  attended 
or  followed  by  very  serious  evils,  and 
which  few  people  have  entirely  sympa- 
thirod  with,  even  though  they  might  be 
thought  to  have  been  politically  neces- 
sary. But  those  Appropriations  were 
of  the  property  of  mstitutions,  which 
it  was  aeliberately  considered  ought  to 
cease  to  exist — not  merely  to  cease  to 


exist  as  Establishments,  but  to  cease 
to  exist  altogether ;  institutions  which 
were  thought  to  be  political  evils  in 
themselves,  and  it  was  deemed  the  in- 
terest,  if  not  the  duty,  of  ^e  State  al- 
together to  suppress  than.  Now,  had 
that  been  the  view  taken  of  the  pre- 
sent Church  in  Ireland,  of  course  one 
would  have  admitted  ^e  necessxty, 
from  the  view  of  the  Government,  whte- 
ther  one  had  adopted  that  view  or  not. 
But  every  line  of  this  Bill — which,  1 
think,  from  the  point  of  view  teom 
which  it  has  been  drawn,  is  certauoly 
not  drawn  without  an  anxious  desire  to 
do  as  much  justice  as  isconsiBtent  with 
that  view  to  the  Irish  Church — every 
line,  I  say,  of  it  bears  witness  to  the 
fact,  that  those  who  introduce  it  do  not 
think  that  the  Protestant  EpiKxipal 
Church  of  Ireland  is  an  institntion 
which  either  ought  to  be  suppressed 
or  can  cease  to  exist.  We  therefore 
have  no  parallel,  even  in  the  extensive 
appropriations  of  Church  property  which 
took  place  in  our  country  in  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  to  what  is  done  in 
this  measure;  nor  am  I  aware  that  we 
have  any  in  other  countries,  although 
in  some  of  those  countries  these  appro- 
priations have  taken  place  under  cir- 
cumstances so  revolutionary  that  we 
should  hardly  like  to  a{q)eal  to  them 
as  precedents." 

Passing  on  from  this,  and  show- 
ing that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland,  so  far  from 
preying  on  the  people,  has,  by  re- 
peated Acts  of  the  Legislature,  been 
robbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
owners, Sir  Boundell  Palmer  thus 
proceeds : — 

'*  Let  us  not  speak,  therefore,  as  if 
the  entire  ancient  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues of  Ireland  remained,  and  were 
still  enjoyed  by  a  small  minority  d  the 
population.  Kather  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  property 
which  is  not  more  than  equal  to  their 
due  proportion  of  the  population.  But 
I  do  not  pretend  to  put  it  before  the 
House  as  a  matter  of  universal  valua- 
tion. I  merely  mean  to  show  that  it  is 
not  true,  and  non.  members  ought  not 
to  speak  as  if  all  the  ancient  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  minority  of  the 
population.  Now,  I  want  to  consider 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  on 
these  endowments.  The  Bill  takes 
away  everything  saving  life-interests 
and  private  endowments  since  1660. 
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I  vrWl  consider  the  life-interests  pre- 
sently; bat  I  want  to  know  whether 
there  is  a  soond  and  satisfactoiy  differ- 
ence between  those  private  endowments 
and  the  others  which  are  not  private. 
I  know  that  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  South  Lancashire  (laugh- 
ter—an  hon.    member,    'Greenwich*) 
— yes;  I  oug[ht  to  have  spoken  of  my 
right  hon.  fnend  by  that  title  which  I 
am  much  more  happy  to  apply  .to  him — 
that  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
I  know  that  he  is  perfectly  aware  that 
except  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  there 
is  no  distinction,  because  he  said  so. 
In  a  speech  at  Liverpool  during  the  late 
election  he  said  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  sacredness  of  private  endowment  is 
irresistible.    I  agree  with  him ;  I  agree 
that  the  sentiment  is  irresistible,  out 
I  would  carry  that  sentiment  farther. 
I  think  it  is  equally  irresistible  with 
regard  to  all   endowments  whatever. 
I  have  stated  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion; and  why?    Because  the  private 
endowments  were  eiven  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
endowments  given  by  kings,  that  en- 
dowments given  by  ancient  piety,  and 
afterwards  consolidated  by  law,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  funds  of  the  Church 
only  as  long  as  it  is  an  Established 
Church ;  are  given  on  the  condition  of 
the  continuance  of  the  privileges  it  en- 
joys from  the  State,  ana  while  its  insti- 
tutions are  united  by  law  to  the  politi- 
cal institutions  of  the  State, — then  it  is 
clear  and  irrefragable  logic  that  the 
donors  of  private  endowments  must  be 
deemed  to  nave  given  these  endowments 
to  the  same  institution,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.     The  real  truth  of  it  is  that,  in 
trying  to  find  any  solution  of  the  (ques- 
tion, you  must  look  to  general  consider- 
ations of  reason  and  policy  and  jus- 
tice ;  and  I  say  that  reason,  policy,  and 
justice  would  oblice  a  man  who  takes 
away  to  show  why  he  does  so  take 
away.     To  my  mind  that  reason  has 
not  yet  been  shown.     But  now  let  us 
consider  what  is  that  reason.      The 
glebes  of  Ulster  and  the  elebes  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  by  far  tiie  larger  pro- 
portion, were  given  after  the  Keforma- 
tion.      And    how    were   they  given  t 
Were  they  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
Were  they  ^ven  by  some  Act  of  the 
State  to  which  you  can  refer,  and  on 
the  face  of  which  you  can  find  that  the 
gift  was  on  the  condition — was  on  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  re- 
lations between  the  institutions  of  the 
Church   and  the  institutions   of   the 
State  ?    They  were  given  by  the  King 


— they  were  ^ven  by  the  Kins  out  of 
the  lands  which  came  by  confiscation 
into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  I  ask 
you  to  consider  this  matter.  They 
were  given  bv  the  King  out  of  landls 
which  came  by  confiscation  into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  exactly  as  those 
sovereigns  gave  otl^r  portions  of  the 
same  lands  to  private  individuals, 
whose  descendants  enjoy  them  to  this 
day." 

Sir  Eonndell  Palmer's  speech  will 
be  studied  —  not  read  —  in  every 
household,  and  by  every  intelligent 
individual,  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.     Some  may  regret  that 
he  limits   his   opposition  to    the 
disendowment  of  the  Established 
Church.   Others  will  use  their  best 
efforts  to  discover  a  flaw  in  the 
reasoning  which  sustains  his  op- 
position as  far  as  it  goes.    And 
being  so  inclined,  they  will  natu- 
rally turn  to  the  replies  which  have 
been    offered    to  it  by  Sir  John 
Coleridge  and  Mr  Lowe.    The  for- 
mer will  give  them  no  comfort.    It 
fails  to  meet  a  single  argument ; 
it  carefully  abstains  from  touch- 
ing a  single  historical  fact.     It  is  a 
mere  piece  of  empty  declamation, 
more  calculated  to  damage  the  re- 
putation of  the  speaker  than  any 
on  which  he  has  lately  ventured.  As 
to  Mr  Lowe's  rhapsody,  the  House 
itself  sufiSciently  marked  the  value 
which  all  sober-minded  men  will 
put  upon    that.      Mr  Lowe  may 
hold  religion,  with  all  its  require- 
ments, in  contempt,  if  it  so  please 
him ;  but  common  decency,  if  no 
higher  motive,  might,  we  should 
think,  restrain  him  from  exhibiting 
this  sentiment   too  openly  in  his 
place  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  Minister  of  the  Crown.    How 
different  in  this  respect  is  his  tone 
from  that  of  his  colleague  the  Bight 
Hon.  John  Bright  1    Mr  Bright  is 
no  Churchman — he  never  pretends 
to  be ;  but  Mr  Bright  is  imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and 
heard,  we  doubt  not,  with  extreme 
disgust,  the  ribald  misquotations 
from    Holy   Scripture   wherewith 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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atrove  to  bolster  up  his  solecums. 
Moreover,  Mr  Bright  Ib  sincere. 
To  overthrow  the  Charch — ^not  in 
Ireland  only,  but  in  England  also — 
is  with  him  a  great  reUgious  prin- 
ciple; and  his  speech,  able  in  its 
way,  shows  clearly  enough  that  his 
influence  in  the  Cabinet  has  been 
exerted  successfully  to  make  Mr 
Gladstone's  measure  what  it  is.  All 
these  points  our  conscience-stricken 
LiberiJs  will  do  well  to  consider 
before  the  Bill  gets  into  Conunittee. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Liberals  not  pledged 
to  do  Uie  bidding  of  the  Ultramon- 
tamsts  in  Ireland  and  the  Libera- 
tion Society  in  England,  can  hardly 
ful  to  be  mored  by  the  spectacle 
which  is  already  beginning  to  be 
offered  to  their  observation,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  through 
the  public  press.  Are  the  English 
Romanists  content  with  the  tri- 
umph, large  as  it  is,  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  Protestant 
monarchy  offers  to  them )  Are  the 
Irish  grateful,  and,  being  grateful, 
quiet  f  or  the  English  gratified, 
and,  being  gratified,  reasonable! 
Quite  othervriae. 

Can  anybody  read  what  are  called 
the  national  newspapers  in  Ireland, 
without  seeing  that  the  public  mind 
there  is  growing  day  by  day  more 
excited  f  What  means  the  renewal, 
in  its  worst  form,  of  assassination 
and  violence  everywhere  f  Where 
is  the  acquiescence  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  in  his  arrangements,  on 
which  Sfr  Gladstone  calculated) 
Why, the  'Tablet'  itself— heretofore 
a  respectable  journal,  conducted 
quite  as  much  on  the  principles  of 
patriotism  as  of  Romanism — has 
changed  its  tone  of  late,  and,  flat- 
tering the  author  of  the  scheme, 
brings  forward  endless  objections 
to  the  scheme  itself.  In  the  num- 
ber for  the  13th  of  March  last, 
this  print,  after  doing  its  best  to 
influence  the  public  mind  against 
the  clergy  and  the  Protestant  no- 
bili^  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  first 
finds  fault  with  the  excessive  care 
which  Mr  Gladstone  takes  of  the 
interests  of  the  landowneiB,  and 


then  attacking  the  Trinity  College 
and  the  Queen's  CoU^,  ends 
thus: — 

"The  opposition  to  the  proposal  to 
leaye  the  cathedrals  bailt  by  Qatholies 
in  Anglican  hancU  continaes  unabated ; 
and  we  trust  that  portion  ol  it  will 
be  abandoned  by  Mr  Gladstone,  if  be 
wiahee  the  Irish  people  to  recogniae  in 
his  Bill  any  real  desire  to  do  justice. 
The  difficolties  of  his  position  are  fully 
appreciated  by  them ;  but  it  is  a  duty  td 
him  and  to  his  Government,  no  less  tiian 
to  tiiemsel  ves,  to  make  known  to  him  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  several  features 
of  his  great  and  noble  but  imperfect 
scheme  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland. " 

His  great  and  noble  scheme ! ! 
Yes,  very  great  and  very  noble ;  a 
scheme  wtuch  robs  one  section  of 
the  people  without  giving  any  re- 
lief to  the  other — which  ofiers  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  greatest 
triumph  she  has  achieved  since  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  and  goes 
as  far  as  human  legislation  can 
do  to  extinguish  Protestantism  in 
Ireland. 

Meanwhile  Bishop  Moriarty,  un- 
able, we  presume,  to  withstand  the 
pressure  that  is  put  upon  him,  be- 
gins to  rival  Cardinal  Cullen  in 
his  vulgar  abuse  of  his  Protestant 
neighbours.  The  Cardinal  himself 
pursues  the  course  which  is  familiar 
to  him,  becoming,  indeed,  a  cour- 
tier, but  not  on  that  account  ceas- 
ing to  be  an  agitator.  His  recent 
missive,  gently  declining  to  sanc- 
tion the  proposed  collection  for  the 
oppressed  Fenians  on  St  Patrick's 
Day,  might  have  been  written  by 
Mr  Gladstone  himself.  It  is  as 
perfect  a  piece  of  Jesuitism  as  it 
was  ever  our  fortune  to  encounter, 
and  it  has  served  its  purpose.  It 
had  precisely  the  effect  which  it  was 
probably  intended  to  produce.  It 
kept  the  writer  clear  from  the  charge 
of  open  co-operation  in  the  move- 
ment; but  it  did  not  stop  the  move- 
ment— no,  not  even  partially.  Here 
is  an  authentic  account  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Fenian  martyrs 
are  held  by  their  countrymen,  and 
of  the  reception  accorded  to  some 
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of  them  at  Limerick,  and  its  results. 
The  *  Weekly  News/  speaking  for 
the  Pope  and  the  priests,  says : — 

*'  The  list  of  captives  set  free  com- 
prises forty-nine  names,  and  includes 
many  gallant  young  fellows  whose  de- 
meanour in  the  hour  of  danger  and  in 
the  dock  won  for  them  the  araent  sym- 
pathy of  the  Irish  race.  The  greater 
number  of  the  men  whose  sufferings  are 
tiius  abridged  are  still  in  far-off  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  amonff  those  for  whom  the 
gates  of  the  Englisn  prisons  have  opened, 
and  who  have  alresdy  been  restored  to 
their  homes,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
find  the  names  of  Charles  J.  Kickham, 
tiie  gentle  and  the  true ;  of  William 
O'SoBivan,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
father ;  and  of  James  F.  X.  O'Brien, 
whose  eloquent  vindication  of  Irish  pa- 
triotism in  the  dock  will  be  remembered 
while  fearlessness  and  public  spirit  are 
honoured  in  Ireland.  Among  the  re- 
leased prisoners  in  Australia  we  notice 
with  pleasure  the  names  of  Michael 
Moore,  the  pipe-maker,  than  whom  not 
one  of  the  brave  band  acted  with  more 
dignitjr  and  manliness ;  of  James  Flood, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Chester  raid, 
and  unquestionably  as  fine  a  specimen 
of  an  Irish  '  rebel'  as  ever  confronted  an 
accuser ;  and  many  others,  whose  daring 
deeds  are  remembered,  and  whose  part- 
ing words  are  cherished  in  every  comer 
of  the  land." 

There  is  no  mistaking  this,  or  the 
object  which  it  is  meant  to  subserve. 
Brave  men,  noble  patriots,  are  at 
large  again;  and  when  they  re- 
turn, as  they  doabtless  will,  to  the 
home  of  their  fathers,  they  will  re- 
sume the  glorious  work  which  a 
tyrant  and  alien  (Government  inter- 
rupted. Meanwhile,  honour  be  to 
their  comrades  whom  the  authori- 
ties, vainly  hoping  to  conciliate  Ire- 
land thereby,  have  set  free.  For 
them,  in  spite  of  the  apostolic  pro- 
testation to  the  contrary,  collec- 
.  tions  are  made  in  the  chapels  of  the 
faithful ;  and  St  Patrick's  Day  is 
chosen  as  the  fittest  in  all  the  year 
for  holding  meetings  and  making 
declarations  in  their  favour.  Thus 
speaks  Father  Shanahan,  the  Roman 
Catholic  curate  of  St  MichaeFs,  and 
thus  make  answer  to  him  the  ex- 
cited crowds  that  gather  from  all 


the  quarters  of  Limerick  to  hear 
him: — 

*"  I  do  not  hy  any  means  profess  to  be 
a  Fenian.  A  voice. — It  is  a  pitv  you 
are  not  Father  Shanahan.  —  But  if 
Fenianism  means  love  for  Ireland — A 
Voice — It  does.  Father  Shanahan. — 
If  Fenianism  means  attachment  to  my 
native  land,  if  it  mean  ''  Ireland  for  the 
Irish,*'  if  it  mean  that  we  are  able  to 
govern  ourselves  as  a  people, — then  I  am 
a  Fenian.  A  Voice. — ^Tnree  cheers  for 
self-government  Father  Shanahan. — 
That  cheer  finds  an  echo  in  my  heart, 
and  not  in  my  heart  alone,  but  in  the 
heart  of  many  priests  in  Ireland.  There 
may  be,  to  be  sure — I  do  not  for  one 
moment  intend  to  conceal  the  fact— a 
few  priests  out  of  the  hundreds  who 
minister  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  of 
opinion  that,  for  the  K^neral  welfare  and 
advancement  of  our  land,  we  should  be 
connected  with  a  powerful  nation,  and 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  govern 
ourselves  if  separated.  A  Voice. — We 
would.  Father  Shanahan. — ^There  may 
be  a  few,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  i^riests 
of  Ireland,  as  a  body,  are  of  that  opinion. 
I  em  therefore  proud  to  stand  up  here 
to-night  and  proclaim  that  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion.  I  sympathise  deeply  with 
those  men  who  for  the  past  three  years 
have  suffered  in  the  dungeons  of  British 
rule  a  protracted  martyrdom.  I  sin- 
cerely rejoice  that  their  sufferings  are 
now  about  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  I 
rejoice  sincerely,  I  repeat, — I  rejoice  as 
much  as  any  man  in  this  room—and  I 
believe  there  are  honest  and  sympathetic 
hearts  here  to-nieht — and  you  must  all 
rejoice  with  me,  tnat  the  sufferings  of  so 
many  are  now  aliout  to  be  brou^t  to  a 
close.  And  though  it  may  be  that  the 
great  man  who  directs  the  helm  of  State 
may  not  be  able  to  procure  us  full  jus- 
tice'— which  means  self-eovemment, 
of  course — '  still  we  must  honour  him 
as  the  first  of  Englishmen  who  has 
proclaimed  that  Ireland  must  be  cov- 
emed  from  an  Irish  point  of  view.*  The 
Irish  point  of  view  being  the  view  of  the 
sneaker.  But  that  is  not  all.  Father 
Shanahan  was  followed  by  a  town  coun- 
cillor ;  and  I  pray  you  to  mark  what 
he  says,  because  it  will  help  to  dispel 
the  noble  earl's  delasion  that  this  re- 
lease of  prisoners  had  worked  beneficially 
for  the  country.  Mr  Lawrence  Kelly 
said  : — 

•"  I  tell  you  at  the  outset  I  am  a  Fen- 
ian. The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  re- 
stored, and  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  taken 
in  the  morning,  and  I  tell  you,  without 
any  reservation,   that  I  am  a  Fenian. 
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My  father  was  a  Fenian,  and  all  our  gen- 
erations were  Fenians.  I  tell  yon  every 
Irishman  since  the  day  the  English  in- 
vader pnt  his  foot  on  onr  shores,  every 
Irishman  who  is  not  in  the  pay  of  the 
Government,  is  a  Fenian.* 

'*  This  is  rather  opposed  to  the  noble 
earl  who  pro])oundea  the  doctrine,  I  be- 
lieve, that  lubandism  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  Fenian  ism.  Mr  Kelljr  adds,  and 
I  pray  the  noble  earl's  attention  :  — 

**  'We  are  promised  disestablishment, 
a  Land  Bill,  and  all  those  measures  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  the  people;  and 
whom  are  yon  to  thank  I ' 

*'I  daresay  the  noble  earl  imagines 
the  response  will  be,  '  The  Government/ 
Not  at  all.     The  report  continues : — 

•*  •  A  Voice.— The  Fenians.  Mr  Kelly. 
'The  Fenians,  unquestionably.  I  ask 
you  now,  what  concessions  would  the 
British  Government  have  made,  what 
would  they  have  done  for  us  but  for 
these  men,  if  it  were  not  for  the  men  in 
America?  A  Voice.— Three  cheers  for 
Grant  (Cheers.)  Mr  Kelly.— I  ask 
you  for  tnrce  cheers  for  General  Grant. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  Another  Voice. 
—Three  cheers  for  Stephens.  (Great 
cheering.)' 

**  That  is  the  view  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. We  are  promised  disestablish- 
ment on  a  satistactory  solution  of  the 
land  question ;  we  are  promised  all 
sorts  of  good  things,  and  whom  are  we 
to  thank  for  it !  The  Fenians.  More- 
over, the  Government,  having  just  come 
into  office,  know  they  have  the  Fenians 
to  thank  for  it,  so  they  are  going  to  re- 
lease them  alL" 

And  now,  for  the  present,  we 
leave  the  matter  in  the  bands  of 
the  public  and  of  Parliament  If 
it  be  God's  will  so  to  blind  the 
understandings  of  both  that  this 


revolutionary  scheme  shall  be  car- 
ried into  full  effect,  we  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  a  future  of  far  greater 
perplexity  and  trouble  than  any  on 
which  we  can  look  back  in  the 
past     Faith  in  public  men  has  al- 
ready fallen  with  us  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  They  have  long  ceased  to  aim 
at  directing,  they  now  seem  bent  on 
abjectly  foUowing  and  giving  the 
force  of  law  to  the  will  of  the  mob. 
For  it  is  not  the  intelligent  Eng- 
lish people,  nor  the  Scotch,  nor 
even  the  Irish,  who  clamour  for 
this  great  change.    It  is  sought  for 
by  the  designing  few  whose  object 
is  to  sink  Great    Britain   to  the 
level  of  America.     It  is  shouted 
for  by   the   ignorant    many  who 
know  only  that  they  are  not  so 
well  off  as  they  desire  to  be,  and 
are  persuaded  to  believe  that  any 
change  must  benefit  them.     And 
into  the  arms  of    the    designing 
few  and  the  ignorant    many  Mr 
Gladstone  has  thrown  himself.  Well, 
we  must  wait ;  nor,  till  the  melan- 
choly truth  is  forced  upon  us,  shall 
we  believe  that,  in  defiance  of  so 
many  warnings  from  without^  and 
in  the  face  of  their  own  secret  con- 
victions, a  majority  even  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons,  hampered 
as  they  are  with  rash  pledges,  will 
vote  for  a  measure  which,  if  car- 
ried in  its  int^rity,  must  ring  the 
knell  of  true  religion  in  Ireland, 
and  of  all  confidence  in  the  secu- 
rity of  property  and  the  justice  of 
Parliament  elsewhere. 


PnnUd  by  WiUiam  Blackwood  A  Stnu,  Kdinhvrgh, 
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HOW    LISA    LOVED    THE    KING. 

Six  himdied  years  ago,  in  Dante's  time, 

Before  his  cheek  was  furrowed  by  deep  rhyme — 

When  Europe,  fed  afresh  from  Eastern  story. 

Was  like  a  garden  tangled  with  the  glory 

Of  flowers  hand-planted  and  of  flowers  air-sown, 

Climbing  and  trailing,  budding  and  full-blown, 

Where  purple  bells  are  tossed  amid  pink  stars, 

And  springing  blades,  green  troops  in  innocent  wars, 

Crowd  every  shady  spot  of  teeming  earth. 

Making  invisible  motion  visible  birth — 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  Palermo  town 

Kept  holiday.     A  deed  of  great  rehown, 

A  high  revenge,  had  freed  it  from  the  yoke 

Of  hated  Frenchmen,  and  from  Calpe*s  rock 

To  where  the  Bosporus  caught  the  earlier  sun, 

'Twas  told  that  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomed  master  of  all  Sicily, 

A  royal  knight,  supreme  as  kings  should  be 

In  strength  and  gentleness  that  make  high  chivalry. 


} 


Spain  was  the  favourite  home  of  knightly  grace, 

Where  generous  men  rode  steeds  of  generous  race  ; 

Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  both  inspired 
«    By  mutual  spirit,  that  each  motion  fired 

With  b^uteous  response,  Hke  minstrelsy 
\     Afresh  fulfilling  fresh  expectancy. 
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So  when  Palermo  made  high  festival. 

The  joy  of  matrons  and  of  maidens  all 

Was  the  mock  terror  of  the  tournament, 

Where  safety,  with  the  glimpse  of  danger  blent, 

Took  exaltation  as  from  epic  song, 

Which  greatly  tells  the  pains  that  to  great  life  belong. 

And  in  all  eyes  King  Pedro  was  the  king 

Of  cavaliers :  as  in  a  full-gemmed  ring 

The  largest  ruby,  or  as  that  bright  star 

Whose  shining  shows  us  where  the  Hyads  are; 

His  the  best  jennet,  and  he  sat  it  best ; 

His  weapon,  whether  tilting  or  in  rest, 

Was  worthiest  watching,  and  his  face  once  seen 

Gave  to  the  promise  of  his  royal  mien 

Such  rich  fulfilment  as  the  opened  eyes 

Of  a  loved  sleeper,  or  the  long-watched  rise 

Of  vernal  day,  whose  joy  o'er  stream  and  meadow  flies. 


} 


1 


But  of  the  maiden  forms  that  thick  enwreathed 

The  broad  piazza  and  sweet  witchery  breathed. 

With  innocent  fietces  budding  all  arow. 

From  balconies  and  windows  high  and  low. 

Who  was  it  felt  the  deep  mysterious  glow, 

The  impregnation  with  supernal  fire 
*  Of  young  ideal  love — transformed  desire, 

Whose  passion  ia  but  worship  of  that  Best 
\  Taught  by  the  many-mingled  creed  of  each  young  breast  ? 

'TwBS  gentle  Lisa,  of  no  noble  line, 
Child  of  Bernardo,  a  rich  Florentine, 
Who  from  his  merchant-city  hither  came 
To  trade  in  drugs ;  yet  kept  an  honest  fame, 
And  had  the  virtue  not  to  try  and  sell 
Drugs  that  had  none.     He  loved  his  riches  well, 
But  loved  them  chiefly  for  his  Lisa's  sake. 
Whom  with  a  father^s  caie  he  sought  to  make 
The  bride  of  some  true  honourable  man  : — 
Of  Perdicone  (so  the  rumour  ran). 
Whose  birth  was  higher  than  his  fortunes  were  ; 
For  still  your  trader  likes  a  mixture  fair 
Of  blood  that  hurries  to  some  higher  strain 
Than  reckoning  money's  loss  and  money's  gain. 
And  of  such  mixture  good  may  surely  come  : 
Lord's  scions  so  may  learn  to  cast  a  sum, 
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A  trader's  grandson  bear  a  well-set  head, 
And  have  less  conscious  manners,  better  bred 
Nor,  when  he  tries  to  be  polite,  be  rude  instead. 


i,} 


'Twas  Perdicone's  friends  made  overtures 

To  good  Bernardo ;  so  one  dame  assures 

Her  neighbour  dame  who  notices  the  youth 

Fixing  his  eyes  on  Lisa ;  and  in  truth 

Eyes  that  could  see  her  on  this  summer  day 

Might  find  it  hard  to  turn  another  way. 

She  had  a  pensive  beauty,  yet  not  sad  ; 

Eather,  like  minor  cadences  that  glad 

The  hearts  of  little  birds  amid  spring  boughs ; 

And  oft  the  trumpet  or  the  joust  would  rouse 

Pulses  that  gave  her  cheek  a  finer  glow, 

Parting  her  lips  that  seemed  a  mimic  bow 

By  chiselling  Love  for  play  in  coral  wrought, 

Then  quickened  by  him  with  the  passionate  thought, 

The  soul  that  trembled  in  the  lustrous  night 

Of  slow  long  eyes.     Her  body  was  so  slight, 

It  seemed  she  could  have  floated  in  the  sky, 

And  with  the  angelic  choir  made  symphony; 

But  in  her  cheek's  rich  tinge,  and  in  the  dark 

Of  darkest  hair  and  eyes,  she  bore  a  mark 

Of  kinship  to  her  generous  mother  earth, 

The  fervid  land  that  gives  the  plumy  palm-trees  birth. 


She  saw  not  Perdicone ;  her  young  mind 

Dreamed  not  that  any  man  had  ever  pined 

For  such  a  little  simple  maid  as  she : 

She  had  but  dreamed  how  heavenly  it  would  be 

To  love  some  hero  noble,  beauteous,  great. 

Who  would  live  stories  worthy  to  narrate, 

Like  Roland,  or  the  warriors  of  Troy, 

The  Cid,  or  Amadis,  or  that  fair  boy 

Who  conquered  everything  beneath  the  sun, 

And  somehow,  some  time,  died  at  Babylon 

Fighting  the  Moors.     For  heroes  all  were  good 

And  fair  as  that  archangel  who  withstood 

The  Evil  One,  the  author  of  all  wrong — 

That  Evil  One  who  made  the  French  so  strong ; 

And  now  the  flower  of  heroes  must  he  be 

Who  drove  those  tyrants  from  dear  Sicily, 

So  that  her  maids  might  walk  to  vespers  tranquilly. 
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Toung  Liaa  saw  this  hero  in  the  king, 
And  as  wood-lilies  that  sweet  odoun  bring 
Might  dream  the  light  that  opes  their  modest  eyne 
Was  lilj-odoured, — and  as  rites  divine, 
Ronnd  turf-laid  altara,  or  *neath  roofs  of  stone, 
Draw  sanctity  from  out  the  heart  alone 
That  loves  and  worships,  so  the  miniature 
Perplexed  of  her  soul's  world,  all  virgin  pure, 
Filled  with  heroic  virtues  that  bright  form, 
Kaona's  royalty,  the  finished  norm 
Of  horsemanship — ^the  half  of  chivalry : 
For  how  could  generous  men  avengers  be, 
Save  as  God's  messengers  on  coursers  fleet! — 
These,  scouring  earth,  made  Spain  with  Syria  meet 
In  one  self-world  where  the  same  right  had  sway, 
And  good  must  grow  as  grow  the  blessed  day. 
No  more ;  great  Love  his  essence  had  endued 
With  Pedro's  form,  and  entering  subdued 
The  soul  of  lisa,  fervid  and  intense, 
Proud  in  its  choice  of  proud  obedience 
To  hardship  glorified  by  perfect  reverence. 
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Sweet  Lisa  homeward  carried  that  dire  guest. 
And  in  her  chamber  through  the  houre  of  rest 
The  darkness  was  alight  for  her  with  sheen 
Of  arms,  and  plumM  helm,  and  bright  between 
Their  commoner  gloss,  like  the  pure  living  spring 
Twixt  porphyry  lips,  or  living  bird's  bright  wing 
'Twixt  golden  wires,  the  glances  of  the  king 
Flashed  on  her  soul,  and  waked  vibrations  there 
Of  known  delights  love-mixed  to  new  and  rare  : 
The  impalpable  dream  was  turned  to  breathing  flesh, 
Chill  thought  of  summer  to  the  warm  close  mesh 
Of  sunbeams  held  between  the  citron-leaves. 
Clothing  her  life  of  life.     O,  she  believes 
That  she  could  be  content  if  he  but  knew 
(Her  poor  small  self  could  claim  no  other  due) 
How  Lisa's  lowly  love  had  highest  reach 
Of  wing&d  passion,  whereto  wingM  speech 
Would  be  scorched  remnants  left  by  mounting  flame. 
Though,  had  she  such  lame  message,  were  it  blame 
To  tell  what  greatness  dwelt  in  her,  what  rank 
She  held  in  loving)     Modest  maidens  shrank 
From  telling  love  that  fed  on  selfish  hope ; 
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Bat  love,  as  hopeless  as  the  shattering  song 

Wailed  for  loved  beings  who  have  joined  tiie  thiong 

Of  mighty  dead  ones.     .     .     .     Kay,  but  she  was  weak — 

Knew  only  prayers  and  ballads — could  not  speak 

With  eloquence  save  what  dumb  creatures  have, 

That  with  smaU  cries  and  touches  small  boons  crave. 

She  watched  all  day  that  she  might  see  him  pass 

With  knights  and  ladies ;  but  she  said,  "  Alas, 

Though  he  should  see  me,  it  were  all  as  one 

He  saw  a  pigeon  sitting  on  the  stone 

Of  wall  or  balcony  :  some  coloured  spot 

His  eye  just  sees,  his  mind  regardeth  not. 

I  have  no  music-touch  that  could  bring  nigh 

My  love  to  his  soul's  hearing.     I  shaU  die. 

And  he  will  never  know  who  Lisa  was — 

The  trader's  child,  whose  soaring  spirit  rose 

As  hedge-bom  aloe-flowers  that  rarest  years  disclose. 

"  For  were  I  now  a  fair  deep-breasted  queen 

A-horseback,  with  blonde  hair,  and  tunic  green 

Gold-bordered,  like  Costanza,  I  should  need 

No  change  within  to  make  me  queenly  there ; 

For  they  the  royal-hearted  women  are 

Who  nobly  love  the  noblest,  yet  have  grace 

For  needy  suffering  lives  in  lowliest  place, 

Carrying  a  choicer  sunlight  in  their  smile, 

The  heavenliest  ray  that  pitieth  the  vile. 

My  love  is  such,  it  cannot  choose  but  soar 

Up  to  the  highest ;  yet  for  evermore. 

Though  I  were  happy,  throned  beside  the  king, 

I  should  be  tender  to  each  little  thing 

With  hurt  warm  breast,  that  had  no  speech  to  tell 

Its  inward  pang,  and  I  would  soothe  it  well 

With  tender  touch  and  with  a  low  soft  moan 

For  company :  my  dumb  love-pang  is  lone, 

Prisoned  as  topaz-beam  within  a  rough-garbed  stone." 

So,  inward-wailing,  Lisa  passed  her  days. 

Each  night  the  August  moon  with  changing  phase 

Looked  broader,  harder  on  her  unchanged  pain ; 

Each  noon  the  heat  lay  heavier  again 

On  her  despair  j  until  her  body  frail 

Shrank  like  the  snow  that  watchers  in  the  vale 
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See  narrowed  on  the  height  each  summer  mom ; 
While  her  dark  glance  bamt  larger,  more  forlorn, 
As  if  the  sool  within  her  all  on  fire 
Made  of  her  being  one  swift  funeral  pyre. 
Father  and  mother  saw  with  sad  dismaj 
The  meaning  of  their  riches  melt  away  : 
For  without  lisa  what  would  sequins  buy  t 
What  wish  were  left  if  Lisa  were  to  die  t 
Through  her  they  cared  for  summers  still  to  come, 
Else  they  would  be  as  ghosts  without  a  home 
In  any  flesh  that  could  feel  glad  desire. 
They  pay  the  best  physicians,  never  tire 
Of  seeking  what  will  soothe  her,  promising 
That  aught  she  longed  for,  though  it  were  a  thing 
Hard  to  be  come  at,  as  the  Indian  snow. 
Or  roses  that  on  alpiue  summits  blow, 
It  should  be  hers.     She  answers  with  low  voice, 
She  longs  for  death  alone — death  is  her  choice ; 
Death  is  the  King  who  never  did  think  scorn, 
But  rescues  every  meanest  soul  to  sorrow  bom. 

Yet  one  day,  as  they  bent  above  her  bed 

And  watched  her  in  brief  sleep,  her  drooping  head 
/  Turned  gently,  as  the  thirsty  flowers  that  feel 
\  Some  moist  revival  through  their  petals  steal, 

And  little  flutterings  of  her  lids  and  lips 

Told  of  such  dreamy  joy  as  sometimes  dips 

A  skyey  shadow  in  the  mind's  poor  pooL 

She  oped  her  eyes,  and  turned  their  dark  gems  full 

Upon  her  father,  as  in  utterance  dumb 

Of  some  new  prayer  that  in  her  sleep  had  come. 

**  What  is  it,  Lisa  t"     "  Father,  I  would  see 

Minuccio,  the  great  singer ;  bring  him  me." 

For  always,  night  and  day,  her  unstilled  thought, 

Wandering  all  o'er  its  little  world,  had  sought 

How  she  could  reach,  by  some  soft  pleading  touch, 

King  Pedro's  soul,  that  she  who  loved  so  much 

Dying,  might  have  a  place  within  his  mind — 
*  A  little  grave  which  he  would  sometimes  find  > 

^  And  plant  some  flower  on  it — some  thought,  some  memory  kind.  J 

Till  in  her  dream  she  saw  Minuccio 

Touching  his  viola,  and  chanting  low 
'    A  strain  that,  falling  on  her  brokenly, 
^    Seemed  blossoms  lightly  blown  from  off  a  tree. 
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Each  burihened  lyith  a  word  that  was  a  scent — 
Eaona,  Lisa,  love,  death,  tournament ; 
Then  in  her  dieam  she  said,  "  He  sings  of  me — 
Might  he  my  messenger ;  ah,  now  I  see 

The  King  is  listening "     Then  she  awoke, 

And,  missing  her  dear  dream,  that  new-horn  longing  spoke. 

She  longed  for  mnsic  :  that  was  natural ; 

Physicians  said  it  was  medicinal ; 

The  humours  might  be  schooled  by  true  consent 

Of  a  fine  tenor  and  fine  instrument ; 

In  short,  good  music,  mixed  with  doctor's  stuff, 

Apollo  with  Asklepios — enough  ! 

Minuccio,  entreated,  gladly  came. 

(He  was  a  singer  of  most  gentle  fame — 

A  noble,  kindly  spirit,  not  elate 

That  he  was  famous,  but  that  song  was  great — 

Would  sing  as  finely  to  this  suffering  child 

As  at  the  court  where  princes  on  him  smiled.) 

Gently  he  entered  and  sat  down  by  her. 

Asking  what  sort  of  strain  she  would  prefer — 

The  voice  alone,  or  voice  with  viol  wed ; 

Then,  when  she  chose  the  last,  he  preluded 

With  magic  hand,  that  summoned  from  the  strings 

Aerial  spirits,  rare  yet  palpable  wings 

That  fanned  the  pulses  of  his  listener, 

And  waked  each  sleeping  sense  with  blissful  stir. 

Her  cheek  already  showed  a  slow  faint  blush. 

But  soon  the  voice,  in  pure  full  liquid  rush, 

Made  all  the  passion,  that  till  now  she  felt, 

Seem  but  as  cooler  waters  that  in  warmer  melt. 


Finished  the  song,  she  prayed  to  be  alone 

With  kind  Minuccio ;  for  her  faith  had  grown 

To  trust  him  as  if  missioned  like  a  priest 

With  some  high  grace,  that  when  his  singing  ceased 

Still  made  him  wiser,  more  magnanimous 

Than  common  men  who  had  no  genius. 

So  laying  her  small  hand  within  his  palm, 

She  told  him  how  that  secret  glorious  harm 

Of  loftiest  loving  had  befallen  her ; 

That  death,  her  only  hope,  most  bitter  were, 

If  when  she  died  her  love  must  perish  too 

As  songs  unsung,  and  thoughts  unspoken  do. 
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Which  else  might  live  within  another  bieoBt. 

She  said,  '*  Minuccio,  the  grave  were  rest^ 

If  I  were  sure,  that  lying  cold  and  lone, 

My  love,  my  best  of  life,  had  safely  flown 

And  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  the  king ; 

See,  'tis  a  small  weak  bird,  with  unfledged  wing. 

Bat  you  will  carry  it  for  me  secretly, 

And  bear  it  to  the  king,  then  come  to  me 

And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  and  I  shall  go 

Content,  knowing  that  he  I  love  my  love  doth  know. 

Then  she  wept  silently,  but  each  laige  tear 

Made  pleading  music  to  the  inward  ear 

Of  good  Minuccio.     ''  Lisa,  trust  in  me," 

He  said,  and  kissed  her  fingers  loyally  ; 

"  It  Lb  sweet  law  to  me  to  do  your  will, 

And  ere  the  sun  his  round  shall  thrice  fulfil, 

I  hope  to  bring  you  news  of  such  rare  skill 

As  amulets  have,  that  aches  in  trusting  bosoms  stilL** 

He  needed  not  to  pause  and  first  devise 
How  he  should  teU  the  king ;  for  in  nowise 
Were  such  love-message  worthily  bested 
Save  in  fine  verse  by  music  rendered. 
He  sought  a  poet-friend,  a  Siennese, 
And  '*  Mico,  mine,"  he  said,  "  full  oft  to  please 
Thy  whim  of  sadness  I  have  sung  thee  strains 
To  make  thee  weep  in  verse :  new  pay  my  pains. 
And  write  me  a  canzbn  divinely  sad, 
Sinlessly  passionate  and  meekly  mad 
With  young  despair,  speaking  a  maiden's  heart 
Of  fifteen  summers,  who  would  fun  depart 
From  ripening  life's  new-uigent  mystery — 
Love-choice  of  one  too  high  her  love  to  be — 
But  cannot  yield  her  breath  till  she  has  poured 
Her  strength  away  in  this  hot-bleeding  word 
Telling  the  secret  of  her  soul  to  her  soul's  lord." 

Said  Mico,  *^  Kay,  that  thought  is  poesy, 

I  need  but  listen  as  it  sings  to  me. 

Come  thou  again  to-morrow."    The  third  day, 

When  linkM  notes  had  perfected  the  lay, 

Minuccio  had  his  summons  to  the  court 

To  make,  as  he  was  wont,  the  moments  short 
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Of  ceiemonioas  dinner  to  the  king. 

This  was  the  time  when  he  had  meant  to  bring 

Melodious  message  of  young  Lisa's  love : 

He  waited  till  the  air  had  ceased  to  move 

To  ringing  silver,  till  Falemian  wine 

Made  quickened  sense  with  quietude  combine, 

And  then  with  passionate  descant  made  each  ear  incline. 
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Love,  thou  didst  see  me^  light  as  morning's  breath, 

Roaming  a  garden  in  a  joyous  error, 

Laughing  at  chases  vain,  a  happy  child, 

Till  of  thy  countenance  the  alluring  terror 

In  majesty  from  out  the  blossoms  smiled. 

From  out  their  life  seeming  a  beauteous  Death. 

0  Love,  who  so  didst  choose  me  for  thine  own. 

Taking  this  little  isle  to  thy  great  sway, 

See  now,  it  is  the  honour  of  thy  Uirone 

That  what  thou  gavest  perish  not  away, 

Nor  leave  some  sweet  remembrance  to  atone 

By  l{fe  that  will  be  for  the  brief  life  gone : 

Hear,  ere  the  shroud  o'er  these  frail  limbs  be  thrown — 

Since  every  king  is  vassal  unto  thee. 

My  hearfs  lord  needs  must  listen  loyally — 

0  tell  him  I  am  waiting  for  my  Death  I 

Tell  him,  for  that  he  hath  such  royal  power 
^Twere  hard  for  him  to  think  how  small  a  thing. 
How  slight  a  sign,  would  make  a  wealthy  dower 
For  one  like  me,  the  bride  of  that  pale  king 
Whose  bed  is  mine  at  some  swifl-nearing  hour. 
Go  to  my  lord,  and  to  his  memory  bring 
That  happy  birthday  of  my  sorrowing 
When  his  large  glance  made  meaner  gazers  glad. 
Entering  the  bannered  lists :  Uwas  then  I  had 
The  wound  that  laid  me  in  the  arms  of  Death 

Tell  him,  0  Love,  I  am  a  lowly  maid. 
No  more  than  any  little  knot  of  thyme 
That  he  with  careless  foot  may  often  tread  ; 
Yet  lowest  fragrance  oft  will  mount  sublime 
And  cleave  to  things  most  high  and  hallowed. 
As  doth  the  fragrance  of  my  Ufes  springtime, 
My  lowly  love,  that  soaring  seeks  to  climb 
Within  his  thought,  and  make  a  gentle  bliss, 
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More  blissful  than  if  mine,  in  being  his: 
So  shall  I  live  in  him  and  rest  in  Death. 

The  strain  was  new.     It  seemed  a  pleading  cry, 

And  yet  a  rounded  perfect  melody, 

Making  grief  beauteous  as  the  tear-filled  eyes 

Of  little  child  at  little  miseries. 

Trembling  at  first,  then  swelling  as  it  rose, 

Like  rising  light  that  broad  and  broader  grows, 

It  filled  the  hall,  and  so  possessed  the  air 

That  not  one  living  breathing  soul  was  there. 

Though  dullest,  slowest,  but  was  quivering 

In  music's  grasp,  and  forced  to  hear  her  sing. 

But  most  such  sweet  compulsion  took  the  mood 

Of  Pedro  (tired  of  doing  what  he  would). 

Whether  the  words  which  that  strange  meaning  bore 

Were  but  the  poet*6  feigning  or  aught  more, 

Was  bounden  question,  since  their  aim  must  be 

At  some  imagined  or  true  royalty. 

He  called  Minuccio  and  bade  him  tell 

What  poet  of  the  day  had  writ  so  well ; 

For  though  they  came  behind  all  former  rhymes. 

The  yerses  were  not  bad  for  these  poor  times. 

*'  Monsignor,  they  are  only  three  days  old,'' 

Minuccio  said  \  *'  but  it  must  not  be  told 

How  this  song  grew,  save  to  your  royal  ear." 

Eager,  the  king  withdrew  where  none  was  near. 

And  gave  close  audience  to  Minuccio, 

Who  meetly  told  that  love-tale  meet  to  know. 

The  king  had  features  pliant  to  confess 

The  presence  of  a  manly  tenderness — 

Son,  father,  brother,  lover,  blent  in  one. 

In  fine  harmonic  exaltation — 

The  spirit  of  religious  chivalry. 

He  listened,  and  Minuccio  could  see 

The  tender,  generous  admiration  spread 

O'er  all  his  face,  and  glorify  his  head 

With  royalty  that  would  have  kept  its  rank, 

Though  his  brocaded  robes  to  tatters  shrank. 

He  answered  without  pause,  ^  So  sweet  a  maid, 

In  nature's  own  insignia  arrayed, 

Though  she  were  come  of  unmixed  trading  blood 

That  sold  and  bartered  ever  since  the  flood. 

Would  have  the  self-contained  and  single  worth 

Of  radiant  jewels  bom  in  darksome  earth. 
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Eaona  were  a  shame  to  Sicily, 
Letting  such  love  and  teats  unhonoured  be  : 
Hasten,  Minuccio,  tell  her  that  the  king 
To-day  will  surely  visit  her  when  vespers  ring." 

Joyful,  Minuccio  hore  the  joyous  word, 

And  told  at  full,  while  none  but  Lisa  heard, 

How  each  thing  had  befallen,  sang  the  song, 

And  like  a  patient  nurse  who  would  prolong 

All  means  of  soothing,  dwelt  upon  each  tone, 

Each  look,  with  which  the  mighty  Aragon 

Marked  the  high  worth  his  royal  heart  assigned 

To  that  dear  place  he  held  in  Lisa's  mind. 

She  listened  till  the  draughts  of  pure  content 

Through  all  her  limbs  like  some  new  being  went — 

Life,  not  recovered,  but  untried  before, 

From  out  the  growing  world's  unmeasured  store 

Of  fuller,  l)etter,  more  divinely  mixed. 

'Twas  glad  reverse  :  she  had  so  firmly  fixed 

To  die,  already  seemed  to  fall  a  veil 

Shrouding  the  inner  glow  from  light  of  senses  pale. 

Her  parents  wondering  see  her  half  arise — 

Wondering,  rejoicing,  see  her  long  dark  eyes 

Brimful  with  clearness,  not  of  'scaping  tears. 

But  of  some  light  ethereal  that  enspheres 

Their  orbs  with  calm,  some  vision  newly  learnt 

Where  strangest  fires  erewhile  had  blindly  burnt. 

She  asked  to  have  her  soft  white  robe  and  band 

And  coral  ornaments,  and  with  her  hand 

She  gave  her  long  dark  locks  a  backward  fall, 

Then  looked  intently  in  a  mirror  smaU, 

And  feared  her  £eu^  might  perhaps  displease  the  king ; 

''  In  truth,"  she  said,  "  I  am  a  tiny  thing ; 

I  was  too  bold  to  tell  what  could  such  visit  bring." 

Meanwhile  the  king,  revohong  in  his  thought 
That  innocent  passion,  was  more  deeply  wrought 
To  chivalrous  pity ;  and  at  vesper  bell, 
With  careless  mien  which  hid  his  purpose  well. 
Went  forth  on  horseback,  and  as  if  by  chance 
Passing  Bernardo's  house,  he  paused  to  glance 
At  the  fine  garden  of  this  wealthy  man. 
This  Tuscan  trader  turned  Palermitan : 
But,  presently  dismounting,  chose  to  walk 
Amid  the  trellises,  in  gracious  talk 
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With  this  same  trader,  deigning  even  to  ask 

If  he  had  yet  fulfilled  the  fathei^s  task 

Of  marrying  that  daughter,  whose  young  charms 

Himself^  betwixt  the  passages  of  arms, 

Noted  admiringly.     '^  Monsignor,  no, 

She  is  not  married ;  that  were  little  woe, 

Since  she  has  counted  barely  fifteen  years ; 

But  all  such  hopes  of  late  have  turned  to  fears ; 

She  droops  and  fades,  though  for  a  space  quite  brief — 

Scarce  three  hours  post — she  finds  some  strange  reliefl" 

The  king  avised :  "  'Twere  dole  to  aU  of  us, 

The  world  should  lose  a  maid  so  beauteous  \ 

Let  me  now  see  her ;  since  I  am  her  liege  lord, 

Her  spirits  must  wage  war  with  death  at  my  strong  word.** 

In  such  half-serious  playfulness,  he  wends, 

With  Lisa's  father  and  two  chosen  Mends, 

Up  to  the  chamber  where  she  piUowed  sits 

Watching  the  door  that  opening  admits 

A  presence  as  much  better  than  her  dreams. 

As  happiness  than  any  longing  seem& 

The  king  advanced,  and,  with  a  reverent  kiss 

Upon  her  hand,  said,  *'  Lady,  what  is  this  t 

You,  whose  sweet  youth  should  others'  solace  be. 

Pierce  all  our  hearts,  languishing  piteously. 

We  pray  you,  for  the  love  of  us,  be  cheered. 

Nor  be  too  reckless  of  that  life,  endeared 
^     To  us  who  know  your  passing  worthiness, 
t     And  count  your  blooming  life  as  part  of  our  life's  bliss." 

Those  words,  that  touch  upon  her  hand  from  him 
Whom  her  soul  worshipped,  as  far  seraphim 
Worship  the  distant  glory,  brought  some  shame 
Quivering  upon  her  cheek,  yet  thrilled  her  frame 
With  such  deep  joy  she  seemed  in  paradise. 
In  wondering  gladness,  and  in  dumb  surprise. 
That  bliss  could  be  so  blissful :  then  she  spoke — 
^*  Signor,  I  was  too  weak  to  bear  the  yoke. 
The  golden  yoke  of  thoughts  too  great  for  me ; 
That  was  the  ground  of  my  infirmity. 
But  now,  I  pray  your  grace  to  have  belief 
That  I  shall  soon  be  weU,  nor  any  more  cause  grief." 

The  king  alone  perceived  the  covert  sense 
Of  all  her  words,  which  made  one  evidence 
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With  her  pure  voice  and  candid  loveliness,         ^ 

That  he  had  lost  much  honour,  honouring  less    > 

That  message  of  her  passionate  distress.  j 

He  stayed  beside  her  for  a  little  while 
{   With  gentle  looks  and  speech,  until  a  smile 

As  placid  as  a  ray  of  early  mom 
I    On  opening  flowezKsups  o'er  her  lips  was  home. 

When  he  had  left  her,  and  the  tidings  spread 

Through  all  the  town  how  he  had  visited 

The  Tuscan  trader's  daughter,  who  was  sick. 

Men  said,  it  was  a  royal  deed  and  catholic. 

And  Lisa?  she  no  longer  wished  for  death ; 

But  as  a  poet,  who  sweet  verses  saith 

Within  his  soul,  and  joys  in  music  there, 

Not  seeks  another  heaven,  nor  can  bear 

Disturbing  pleasures,  so  was  she  content. 

Breathing  the  life  of  grateful  sentiment. 

She  thought  no  maid  betrothed  could  be  more  blest ; 

For  treasure  must  be  valued  by  the  test 

Of  highest  excellence  and  rarity, 

And  her  dear  joy  was  best  as  best  could  be ; 

There  seemed  no  other  crown  to  her  delight 

Now  the  high  loved  one  saw  her  love  aright 

Thus  her  soul  thriving  on  that  exquisite  mood, 

Spread  like  the  May-time  all  its  beauteous  good 

O'er  the  soft  bloom  of  neck,  and  arms,  and  cheek, 

And  strengthened  the  sweet  body,  once  so  weak, 

Until  she  rose  and  walked,  and,  like  a  bird 

With  sweetly  rippling  throat,  she  made  her  spring  joys  heard. 

The  king,  when  he  the  happy  change  had  seen, 

Trusted  the  ear  of  Constance,  his  fair  queen, 

With  Lisa's  innocent  secret,  and  conferred 

How  they  should  jointly,  by  their  deed  and  word. 

Honour  this  maiden's  love,  which,  like  the  prayer 

Of  loyal  hermits,  never  thought  to  share 

In  what  it  gave.     The  queen  had  that  chief  grace 

Of  womanhood,  a  heart  that  can  embrace 

All  goodness  in  another  woman's  form ; 

And  that  same  day,  ere  the  sun  lay  too  warm 

On  southern  terraces,  a  messenger 

Informed  Bernardo  that  the  royal  pair 

Would  straightway  visit  him,  and  celebrate 

Their  gladness  at  his  daughter's  happier  state. 
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Which  they  were  fain  to  see.     Soon  came  the  king 

On  hotBeback,  with  his  barons,  hetalding 

The  advent  of  the  queen  in  courtly  state ; 

And  all,  descending  at  the  garden  gate, 

Streamed  with  their  feathers,  velvet,  and  brocade. 

Through  the  pleached  alleys,  till  they,  pausing,  made 

A  lake  of  splendour  'mid  the  aloes  grey — 

When,  meekly  facing  all  their  proud  array, 

The  white-robed  Lisa  with  her  parents  stood. 

As  some  white  dove  before  the  gorgeous  brood 

Of  dapple-breasted  birds  bom  by  the  Colchian  flood. 

The  king  and  queen,  by  gracious  looks  and  speech, 
Encourage  her,  and  thus  their  courtiers  teach 
How  this  fair  morning  they  may  courtliest  be, 
By  making  Lisa  pass  it  happily. 
And  soon  the  ladies  and  the  barons  all 
Draw  her  by  turns,  as  at  a  festival 
Made  for  her  sake,  to  easy,  gay  discourse. 
And  compliment  with  looks  and  smiles  enforce ; 
A  joyous  hum  is  heard,  the  gardens  round ; 
Soon  there  is  Spanish  dancing  and  the  sound 
Of  minstrers  song,  and  autumn  fruits  are  pluckt ; 
Till  mindfully  the  king  and  queen  conduct 
Lisa  apart  to  where  a  trellised  shade 
Made  pleasant  resting.     Then  King  Pedro  said — 
"  Excdlent  maiden,  that  rich  gift  of  love 
Your  heart  hath  made  us,  hath  a  worth  above 
All  royal  treasures,  nor  is  fitly  met 
Save  when  the  grateful  memory  of  deep  debt 
lies  still  behind  the  outward  honours  done  : 
And  as  a  sign  that  no  oblivion 
Shall  overflood  that  faithful  memory. 
We  while  we  live  your  cavalier  will  be, 
Nor  will  we  ever  arm  ourselves  for  fight. 
Whether  for  struggle  dire  or  brief  delight 
Of  warlike  feigning,  but  we  first  will  take 
The  colours  you  ordain,  and  for  your  sake 
Charge  the  more  bravely  where  your  emblem  is; 
Nor  will  we  claim  from  you  an  added  bliss 
>    To  our  sweet  thoughts  of  you  save  one  sole  kiss. 
But  there  still  rests  the  outward  honour  meet 
To  mark  your  worthiness,  and  we  entreat 
That  you  will  turn  your  ear  to  proffered  vows 
Of  one  who  loves  you,  and  would  be  your  spouse. 
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We  must  not  wrong  yourself  and  Sicily 
By  letting  all  your  blooming  years  pass  by 
Unmated  :  you  will  give  the  world  its  due 
From  beauteous  maiden  and  become  a  matron  true." 


Then  Lisa,  wrapt  in  virgin  wonderment 

At  her  ambitious  love's  complete  content, 

Which  left  no  further  good  for  her  to  seek 

Than  love's  obedience,  said  with  accent  meek — 

"  Monsignor,  I  know  well  that  were  it  known 

To  all  the  world  how  high  my  love  had  flown, 

There  would  be  few  who  would  not  deem  me  mad. 

Or  say  my  mind  the  falsest  image  had 

Of  my  condition  and  your  loftiness. 

But  heaven  has  seen  that  for  no  moment's  space 

Have  I  forgotten  you  to  be  the  king, 

Or  me  myself  to  be  a  lowly  thing — 

A  little  lark,  enamoured  of  the  sky. 

That  soared  to  sing,  to  break  its  breast,  and  die. 

But,  as  you  better  know  than  I,  the  heart 

In  choosing  chooseth  not  its  own  desert, 

But  that  great  merit  which  attracteth  it ; 

'Tis  law,  I  struggled,  but  I  must  submit. 

And  having  seen  a  worth  all  worth  above, 

I  loved  you,  love  you,  and  shall  always  love. 

But  that  doth  mean,  my  will  is  ever  yours, 

Not  only  when  your  will  my  good  ensures. 

But  if  it  wrought  me  what  the  world  calls  harm — 

Fire,  wounds,  would  wear  from  your  dear  will  a  charm. 

That  you  will  be  my  knight  is  full  content, 

And  for  that  kiss — I  pray,  first  for  the  queen's  consent." 

Her  answer,  given  with  such  firm  gentleness, 
Pleased  the  queen  well,  and  made  her  hold  no  less 
Of  Lisa's  merit  than  the  king  had  held. 
And  so,  all  cloudy  threats  of  grief  dispelledy 
There  was  betrothal  made  that  very  mom 
'Twixt  Perdicone,  youthful,  brave,  well-bom, 
And  Lisa,  whom  he  loved ;  she  loving  well 
The  lot  that  from  obedience  befelL 
The  queen  a  rare  betrothal  ring  on  each 
Bestowed,  and  other  gems,  with  gracious  speech. 
And  that  no  joy  might  lack,  the  king,  who  knew 
The  youth  was  poor,  gave  him  rich  CefiTalii 
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And  Cataletta,  large  and  fraitful  lands — 

Adding  much  promise  when  he  joined  their  handa 

At  last  he  said  to  Lisa,  with  an  air 

Grallant  yet  nohle :  ^*  Now  we  claim  our  share 

From  yonr  sweet  love,  a  share  which  is  not  small  ; 

For  in  the  sacrament  one  cnimh  is  alL" 

Then  taking  her  small  face  his  hands  hetween, 

He  kissed  her  on  the  hrow  with  kiss  serene, 

Fit  seal  to  that  pure  vision  her  young  soul  had  seen. 

And  many  witnessed  that  King  Pedro  kept 

His  royal  promise :  Perdicone  stept 

To  many  honours  honourably  won, 

living  with  Lisa  in  true  union. 

Throughout  his  life  the  king  still  took  delight 

To  call  himself  fair  Lisa's  faithful  knight ; 

And  never  wore  in  field  or  tournament 

A  scarf  or  emblem  save  by  Lisa  sent. 

Such  deeds  made  subjects  loyal  in  that  land : 

They  joyed  that  one  so  worthy  to  command, 

So  chivalrous  and  gentle,  had  become 

The  king  of  Sicily,  and  filled  the  room 

Of  Frenchmen,  who  abused  the  Church's  trust, 

Till,  in  a  righteous  vengeance  on  their  lust, 

Messina  rose,  with  God,  and  with  the  dagger^s  thrust. 


LENVOI. 

RectdeVy  this  start/  pleased  me  long  ago 

In  the  bright  jmges  ofBoccacciOy 

And  where  the  author  of  a  good  we  know, 

Let  us  not  fail  to  pug  the  grateful  thanks  we  owe. 
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Georob  Eliot. 
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CHAFTKB  I. — FIVE  TO  ONE. 


The  motive  of  this  story  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  character  of 
one  Maurice  Brandon  was  changed, 
so  far  as  a  complete  change  of 
character  is  ever  possible  :  how, 
from  being  one  with  whom,  either 
in  his  beliefs  or  conduct,  no  read- 
er of  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  feel 
sympathy,  he  became  one  who  at 
least  deserves  all  sympathy,  even 
though  he  should  not  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  receive  it ;  how  he  was 
brought  down  from  dwelling  apart 
in  a  cloud-land  of  his  own,  to  do, 
one  may  hope,  some  work  as  a  man 
among  a  world  of  men ;  how,  in  a 
word,  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  real  and  actual  life.  It  is  true 
that  the  force  of  external  circum- 
stances had  seemingly  more  to  do 
with  this  change  than  any  special 
or  peculiar  merit  in  the  man  him- 
self; but  since  the  moral  of  this 
story — ^in  so  far  as  it  professes  to 
contain  any  moral  whatever — ^must 
be  taken  as  relating  to  this  very 
point,  it  would  be  both  inartistic 
and  injudicious  to  discuss,  by  way 
of  epilogue,  that  which  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  fabulists  is  always 
placed  at  the  end,  supposing  it  to 
be  placed  anywhere  at  all.  Such, 
then,  is  the  principal  and  funda- 
mental motive  of  this  story ;  but, 
incidentally  thereto,  will  be  shown 
how  two  small  households,  obscure, 
unconnected,  and  living  far  apart 
from  one  another  in  two  obscure 
country  towns,  carried  on  together, 
within  the  space  of  a  single  year, 
an  entire  drama  of  human  life — 
on  a  small  scale  indeed,  but  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

Since,  however,  it  is  in  neither 
of  these  country  towns  that  this 
drama  will  be  brought  to  a  close, 
bat  in  the  least  obscure  of  all 
the  cities  of  the  earth,  it  is  not 
unfitting  that  there  also  it  should 
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set  out  ;  and  a%  its  concluding 
words  will  be  spoken  neither  by 
its  hero  nor  by  its  heroine,  nor 
indeed  by  any  of  the  dramatis 
personcBf  regularly  so  styled,  but 
by  those  who,  in  all  dramas  of  real 
life,  do  actually  speak  the  last 
words  —  that  is  to  say,  certain 
among  the  spectators  —  so  these 
same  spectators  shall  speak  the  pro- 
logue also,  in  order  that,  among 
other  reasons,  they  may  not  be 
utter  strangers  to  the  audience 
when  they  step  upon  the  stage  be- 
fore the  fallen  curtain  at  the  last. 

It  was,  then,  some  few  years 
since  that  three  persons  were  sit- 
ting together  in  a  second-floor  room 
in  the  Temple,  certainly  amusing 
themselves  exceedingly  well  with 
tobacco  and  brandy-and-water,  and 
possibly  entertaining  each  other  in- 
differently with  a  mixture  of  silence 
and  conversation.  Their  respective 
ages  and  features  are  of  no  particu- 
lar consequence ;  their  nam^s — not 
that  these  are  of  much  more  import- 
ance^were  Ramsden,  Layton,  and 
Hammond.  As  to  their  pursuits, 
Eamsden,  the  tenant  of  the  room, 
was  a  barrister  who,  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  guin- 
eas which  are  represented  by  briefs, 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  pushing 
himself  upon  the  staff  of  a  well- 
known  daily  paper.  Layton  was  a 
newspaper  critic  by  profession,  and 
never  had  been  and  never  expected 
to  be  anything  else;  and  Hammond 
was  a  sort  of  amateur  conversa- 
tional critic,  who  lived  upon  some 
small  means,  either  of  his  own  or 
of  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
considered  himself,  and  was  con- 
sidered, a  "literary  man,"  though 
he  had  never,  to  anybody's  know- 
ledge, done  anything  to  carry  out 
the  idea.  They  all  belonged  to  the 
same  set,  and  spent  much  time  in 
criticising  other  people  when  they 
2N 
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were  together,  and  still  more  time 
in  dissecting  each  other  when  they 
happened  to  be  separate.  Being 
now  together, — 

"Well,  then,"  said  Hammond, 
after  a  long  pause,  "  so  much  for 
that  The  manU  an  ass,  and  his 
book  proves  it  admirably.  It's 
about  the  only  thing  he  ever  did 
succeed  in  proving.  Let's  talk  of 
better  things.  It  would  certainly 
be  easy." 

Zayeon.—"  With  pleasure.  What 
shall  it  be  f     Politics  f" 

Hammond. — "In  August  f  Thank 
you.  Let  us  follow  the  example  of 
our  own  betters.  It  was  not  in 
August,  I  fancy,  that  Galileo  said 
of  the  world,  *  It  moves.'  ** 

Zfiyfon.— •*  Theology  I " 

Ramsden. — "That  will  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  hot  weather, 
perhaps.  But  if  you  want  to  talk 
about  something  really  serious  for 
once,  is  it  true  that  Wood  k 
Field's  is  a  smash  out  and  out,  or 
will  anything  be  saved?.  You 
ought  to  know,  Hammond." 

Hammond, — "  I  only  wish  I  had 
any  cause  to  know — that  I'd  had 
anything  to  lose,  that  is.  No — I 
know  nothing  about  it  myself. 
Banks  are  not  much  in  my  line, 
I'm  sorry  to  say.  But  I  fancy  the 
smash  is  a  very  fair  specimen.  I 
hope  neither  of  you  fellows  is  likely 
to  be  hit!" 

Layton, — "Not  I.  I'm  safe  in 
the  Threes.  I  never  speculate,  ex- 
cept sometimes  about  an  author's 
sense." 

Hammond, — "The  worst  specu- 
lative investment  going." 

L  lyton,^''  Which  1  The  sense 
or  the  cents  f " 

Hammond.  —  "  My  dear  boy ! 
do  you  think  I'd  blaspheme  the 
funds  1" 

Eamsden. — "  I  think  you'd  blas- 
pheme anything." 

Hammond,  —  "  Thanks  for  the 
compliment.  It's  as  well  to  be 
accounted  liberal  in  these  days." 

Lat/ton, — "I  thought  we  were  to 
avoid  politics." 

Hammond, --•' Wen,    then,    rt- 


venont.    What  have  yon  heard  of 
the  bank  at  the  'Trumpet '  %  " 

Layton, — "They  don't  gire  me 
money  to  write  about — and  not 
much  to  write.  But  I  heard  from 
Harris " 

Bamsden, — "  The  City  man,  isn't 
itl" 

Za.vfon.—"  Yes.  Well,  he  says 
that  it's  up  about  the  biggest  tree 
he  ever  saw,  and  no  chance  of  com- 
ing down  again — that  it's  all  up, 
in  fact" 

Hammond. — "  By  Jove  !  a  nice 
look  -  out  for  some  people  one 
knows." 

Bamiden. — ^" '  There's  something 
in  the  misfortunes  of  oar  friends 
not  altogether * " 

Layton,  —  "Don't,  pray!  And 
then  Harris  is  always  wrong." 

jRamaden.  —  "  Treason  to  the 
'Trumpet'!" 

Layton. — ^**  Oh !  we're  all  friends 
here,  and  we  don't  tell  tales  oat  of 
school  And  you  know  my  opinion 
of  Harris  long  ago." 

Bamsden.^'' Hot  L  I  didnt 
know  you  had  any  opinion  of  him 
— I'm  sure  I  haven't.  But,"  dis- 
appointedly, "  I'm  glad  you  don't 
believe  him  in  this  case.  Only,  if 
he's  wrong,  I  have  written  a  leader 
in  vain — that's  alL" 

Hammond,  —  "  Nonsense.  If 
Hanis  does  turn  out  wrong,  yon' 11 
have  food  for  two.  And  I'm  in- 
clined to  back  Harris  tiiis  time." 

A  pause. 

Hammond, — ^"  Isay,  Layton " 

Zayton.— "Weill" 

Hammond. — ^"  Have  they  sent 
you  that  book  of  Brandon's  yet  1 " 

Layton. — "  I  should  rather  think 
they  had  I" 

J/amiiwwwf.— "WeUI" 

Layton. — "I  don't  know.  Have 
you  read  it?" 

Hammond. — ^*  Yes,  last  night, 
over  my  last  pipe." 

^awwrffn.— "What!— aU  three 
volumes  f" 

Hammond. — "  Title-page  and  all 
— especially  the  title-page.  Clever 
— also  especially  the  title-page — 
but '* 
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Layion. — "  Brandon  all  over.  I'm 
going  to  pitch  into  it,  hot  and 
strong.     But  it'll  sell." 

Zra7?imo»<]?.— "  Sell?  Trust  Short 
for  knowing  what  will  sell— con- 
found him ! " 

Eamsden, — "My  dear  Hammond, 
that's  a  very  inconsequential  speech 
of  yours.  What  has  the  trade  ever 
done  to  you  ?  Have  you  had  deal- 
ings with  Short  ?  And  if  not,  why 
this  explosion?" 

Hammond, — "  Well,  well.  I  sup- 
pose Brandon  and  Short  together 
know  what  they're  about  But  we 
shall  see." 

Ramsden  (modestly), — "  Do  you 
know,  I  rather  believe  in  Brandon." 

Lay  ton, — "  Yes ;  no  doubt  he's 
clever — ^but  he's  too  clever.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  I  don't  understand 
him  myself,  but  I  should  think  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  did.  And 
firstly,  be  intelligible ;  secondly,  be 
intelligible ;  thirdly,  be  intelligible. 
That's  what  I  call  my  Demosthenic 
canon  of  criticism." 

Hammond, — "And  a  very  good 
one  too.  I  hate  books  that  it 
takes  a  Layton  to  understand.  And 
I  hate  Saxon  English." 

Ramsden  and  Layton  (sJiocked), 
—"What!" 

Hammond, — "  I  don't  mean  An- 
glo-Saxon, mind  you ;  I  mean  the 
English  that  Brandon  brought  with 
him  from  Saxony,  or  wherever  in 
Germany  was  his  alma,  mater.  He 
came  hot  from  Heidelberg,  or  Jena, 
or  Tubingen,  you  know,  or  some 
such  place." 

Ramsden, — "I  see.  Well,  his 
style  is  peculiar,  no  doubt." 

Hammond, — "  I  should  rather 
think  it  was — both  his  poetry  and 
bis  prose.  Do  you  know  that 
thing " 

Layton, — "  Ah  !  poetry's  not  my 
line,  away  from  the  shop.  When  I 
said  I  understood  Brandon,  I  meant 
his  prose,  of  course." 

Ramsden, — "Well,  the  man's  a 
sort  of  a  success,  anyhow.  There's 
no  doubt  about  that  I  know  him 
a  little." 

Hammond,  —  "So  do  I  —  and 


don't  much  like  him.  I  think 
there's  a  knock  at  the  door,  Eams- 
den." 

Ramsden, — "  Come  in !  Ah,  Wil- 
son I  how  are  you,  old  fellow  ?  Sit 
down.  Tliis  is  bird's-eye — that's 
cognac.     Or  will  you  do  a  weed  ? " 

Wilson  (an  ambiguous -looking 
man  ofahimtfoHy), — "  Thanks ;  I'll 
try  the  customary  bird's-eye.  How 
are  you,  Layton?  How  are  you, 
Hammond  ?  Thought  I  might  find 
one  of  you  fellows  here.  By  Jove  ! 
what  a  blow-up  that  is  of  Wood 
<l^  Field's !  Capital  cognac.  Hams- 
den — how  much  a  dozen  ?" 

Hammond. — "  It's  true,  then  ?" 

>Fi/«>w.— "Wood  k  Field's?  I 
should  think  so.  Not  a  penny. 
^0  assets.  Liabilities  very  much 
the  other  way.  Hope  it's  nothing 
to  any  of  you?" 

Ram4den. — "  Nothing  to  us — nor 
to  you,  I  fancy.  You  don't  fly  to 
the  brandy  like  a  despairing  share- 
holder. Help  yourself  as  if  you 
were." 

iri/«on.— "  Thanks  ;  I  will.  No, 
I'm  not  one.  But  I'll  tell  you  who 
is.  You'll  be  interested,  idl  you 
venomous  critics,  just  now." 

Layton.  —  "  Not    the    *  Trum- 
pet'?" 
Ramsden,-'"  Not  the  *  Waverer'?" 

Hammond, — "  Not  the " 

Wilson,  —  "  No,  you  selfish 
brutes!" 

Ramsden,-^"  Who  then  ?" 

Wilson, — "  Maurice  Brandon." 

Layton,-^"  The  devil ! " 

Ramsden,-^''  By  Jove !" 

Hammond,  — "  Is  he  in  for 
much?" 

Wilson,  —  "In  for  everything. 
Best  authority." 

Ramsden,  —  "  Well,  that's  con- 
founded hard  lines.  He'll  have  to 
make  his  books  pay  now  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  Hammond,  he's  not  the 
man  to  do  it.  I'm  afraid  he's 
above  writing  to  sell  I  know 
what  a  bore  I  found  it  myself  at 
first — not  that  /  was  ever  proud." 

Layton, — *^  Well,  one  mustn't  hit 
a  man  when  he's  down.  I'll  give 
his   book    another  look   through. 
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Perhaps  it  is  not  8o  very  Brandon- 
u\i  after  alL" 

Hammond, — ^'^Has  h«  got  rich 
relations  V* 

Banuden,—"  None  that  can  help 
him,  I  know;  bat  he  has  a  great 
many  poor  ones." 

rOtoji.— "  Oh !  he*ll  make  a  liT- 
ing — a  man  who's  talked  about  a 
little  already." 

Banuden,-^'' Bvit  it  isn't  only 
that  Any  one  can  live,  I  suppose, 
somehow.  I  can,  so  it  can't  be  so 
very  difficult  But,  you  see,  Bran- 
don has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
be  hard  up,  as  we  have,  and  went  in 
for  the  high  style,  you  know — self- 
culture,  and  all  that  And  then  he 
has  been  lionised,  and  taken  up  by 
swells " 

Hammond,  —  ''And  drunk  La^ 
fitte,  and  smoked  Lopez,  and  eaten 
foie  groM,  Yes,  I  can  fancy  he'll  find 
it  hard  to  come  down  among  us  poor 
beggars,  and  put  up  with  stout  and 
bird's-eye — no  offence  to  yours, 
R&msden — and  a  tough  steak,  when 
he  can  get  them." 

Layton, — ^''Come  up  among  us, 
you  mean." 

Eanuden. — ''Yes — ^up  the  attic 
stairs.  Well,  we  mustn't  be  too 
proud.  I  vote  we  give  him  a 
chance  among  us." 

WUion,-^''Oi  course,  if  he'll  let 
us." 

Ramtden,  — "  Of  course.  But 
surely  a  man  like  him  will  get  some 
appointment " 

Hammond. — "  Or  marry  money." 

Bam$den,^''  Ah !  that's  what  he 
ought  to  do — ^and  if  all  one  hears 
is  true,  he's  just  the  man  to  do  it 
He'll  never  get  an  appointment,  for 
he  has  made  every  man  he  ever 
knew  his  enemy  by  making  love  to 
his  wives  and  daughters,  from  what 
I  hear." 

Hammond, — "Wife  and  daugh- 
ten,  you  mean.  But  that's  false 
philosophy  of  yours,  Ramsden.  A 
man  never  loses  by  that" 

Banuden, — "Perhaps  not  But 
now  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  use 
of  artistic  courtship." 

Zayton.—"  What's  that!  Is  the 
phrase  a  Brandonism  ? " 


Ramsden.--"  No ;  he'd  caU  it  the 
study  of  woman  as  art -material 
Don't  you  remember  where  in  thai 
other  book  of  his — the  last  befoK 
this,  I  mean " 

WUion,  —  "  Where  lie  cbaaes 
women  with  birds  and  floweis,  not 
intending,  however,  to  be  compH- 
mentatyt  I  remember.  So  that's 
artistic  courtship,  is  it  f  " 

Hammond, — "Women  raUierlike 
to  hear  their  sex  abused — ^tfa^  can 
apply  the  abuse  to  all  their  she- 
friends.  It  won't  do  Brandon  a  hit 
of  damage,  matrimonially." 

Ramsden, — "  Pleasant  for  Mrs 
Brandon,  though,  when  she  finds 
out  that  she  has  only  brought  her 
husband  the  means  to  follow  up  a 
branch  of  study  that  is  no  doubt 
pleasant  and  interesting  and  highly 
useful,  but  is  at  the  same  time  lia- 
ble to  be  unappreciated  by  a  wife 
who  has  any  jealous  tendencies." 

Hammond.^'' Ohl  she'll  have  to 
console  herself  by  r^arding  her- 
self in  the  light  of  an  art-patron. '* 

Layton, — "Very  consolatory  io- 
deed.  I  don't  believe  mnch  in 
these  flirtations — Platonic,  artbtic, 
whatever  the  last  name  for  them  is. 
They  seem  to  me  a  very  highly 
artistic  road  to  the  Divorce  Court 
However,  it's  nothing  to  me.  Cha- 
cun  6  son  go&6.  But  I  rather  pre- 
fer to  call  a  spade  a  spade  myself 
— with  all  deference  to  Hanunond's 
dislike  of  Saxon  English." 

Ramtden, — ^'Ah,  welL  I  dare- 
say he'll  settle  down  into  the  regu- 
lar British  husband  when  he  finds 
it  a  question  of  marriage  or  star- 
vation." 

Layton, — ^"I  should  prefer  the 
starvation.    Liberty  and  a  crost" 

Hammond, — ^"  But  Brandon  isn*t 
the  man  to  like  crusts,  at  least 
without  a  good  deal  of  batter. 
And  if  I'm  not  wrong,  not  to  go  so 
far  as  Pickering,  who  always  says 
that  Brandon  is  the  most  thorough- 
ly selfish  man  both  in  theory  and 
practice  he  ever  knew,  there's  a 
very  pretty  tendency  in  Master 
Maurice  Brandon  to  look  out  for 
number  one." 

Wilion. — "And  quite  right  too. 
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I  have  much  the  same  tendency 
myself — and  I  fancy  Hammond's 
not  quite  without  it,  not  to  speak 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.'' 

Hammond, — "  Yes ;  but  I  mean 
he's  not  the  man  to  prefer  even 
self-coltare,  as  he  calls  it,  to  self- 
comfort.  Now  it  seems  that  mar- 
riage is  against  his  views  about  the 
freedom  of  the  artist  to  spread  his 
wings,  and  all  that  rubbish ;  but  I 
wouldn't  mind  giving  odds,  know- 
ing of  him  even  the  little  I  do,  that 
be  is  the  husband  of  an  heiress,  or 
engaged  to  one,  within  a  year  and 
a  day." 

Ramtden.—^'  I  doubt" 
LayUm. — "What  are  youroddsl" 
WiUon. — "  Heiresses  scarce — ^time 
short — Brandon  not  the  swell  he 
was — general  chances — done,  with 
decent  odds.  I'll  take  ten  to  one, 
for  a  fiver." 

Zayton.'--*'  I  won't  But  I'll  bet 
even,  either  way." 

JRamsden. — "  Done  with  you.  Lay- 
ton.      I'll  lay  an  even  five  that 
Brandon  is  neither  married  nor  en- 
gaged to  a  woman  with  money  or  ex- 
pectations in  a  year  and  a  day  from 
now.    Let's  see— this  is  the  29th  1 " 
Layton,  —  "  Done.      But    you 
needn't  add  'with  money.'      No 
one  supposes  Brandon  would  marry 
without" 
Eamtden.^"  So  be  it,  then." 
WiUan, — "  And  how  about  you, 
Hammond?    Do  you  give  the  ten 
to  one?" 
Hammond. — "  Five  to  one." 
WiUon, — "  Make  it  seven  1  six  1 
Not  Then  m  take  the  five.   Mind, 
no  hedging." 

Hammond. — "  Of  course  not 
I'm    backing    my    own    opinion. 

Then  we  stand  so  :  bar  death " 

Layton. — "And  lunacy,  seeing 
that  it  is  Brandon  who  is  in  quea- 
tion." 

Hammond.  —  "Bar  death  and 
lunacy,  then,  I  lay  five  to  one  with 
Wilson  that  Brandon  is  either 
married  or  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  woman  with  money  in  a  year 
and  a  day  from  the  28th  of  August 
Layton  with  Bamsden  even  to  the 
same  effect    Is  that  it  I    Settled 


unanimously.  There,  I've  booked 
it" 

Ramsden. — "We  may  as  well 
keep  it  quiet  I  shouldn't  like 
Brandon  to  hear  of  it" 

Layton. — "  Of  course.  But  there's 
one  little  thing — how  is  one  to 
know)  Marriage  would  be  notorious 
— but  how  about  an  engagement  1 " 

WiUon. — "  Ignorance  to  stand 
for  negative  certainty." 

Layton. — "  Thank  you.  I  don't 
quite  see  the  justice  of  that" 

Ramsden. — "  Oh,  never  mind  ! 
One  will  be  sure  to  know.  Say,  if 
we  haven't  heard  of  an  engagement 
at  the  end  of  the  time,  that  pay- 
ment stand  over  till  Hammond  and 
Layton  have  made  inquiries  for 
six  months." 

WiUon. — "  But  this  is  absurd,  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about  a  matter  of 
five  pounds.  Let's  stick  an  0  on, 
all  round." 

Hammond.  —  "  Hardly.  I'm 
pretty  certain,  but  can't  risk  losing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  about  such  a 
thing." 

TTt&on.— "  Well,  look  here— risk 
a  hundred." 

Hamnumd.—^*  Hm ! " 

Ramsden. — "It  looks  to  me  as 
if  Hammond  were  repenting.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  back  out  of 
an  opinion  for  once." 

Hammond  (piqued).  —  "  Should 
you  1  Then  you  won't  All  right, 
Wilson.  I'll  make  it  a  hundred  to 
twenty." 

Layton. — "  I'd  think  twice,  Ham- 
mond. One  would  think  fifties 
were  more  common  among  us  than 
I  am  afraid  they  are." 

Hammond. — "  Well,  if  I  lose  and 
can't  pay,  I  suppose  one  could 
hedge  somehow.  This  is  not  the 
only  event  in  the  world.  One 
would  think  we  were  shareholders 
in  Wood  &  Field's  to  hear  you 
talk.    Come— is  it  a  bet  or  no  ? " 

Ramsden. — "  Done,  then." 

WiUon. — "  Done,  by  all  means." 

Layton. — "  And  now  pass  me  the 
brandy,  and  let  us  leave  the  shade 
of  Brandon  in  peace  for  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day.  Did  you  see  to- 
day's *  Trumpet' 1" 
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CHArTKR  IL— TANNENHEDI,  IN  THURINOKN. 


"In  Thuringon  wood,  In  TliUringen  wood. 
There  it  w  good  to  dwell — 
Among  the  hilU  of  Thliringen  wood 
The  heart  sings  oat  right  well/' 

says  the  song ;  and,  in  truth,  there 
are  many  worse  places  in  the  world 
than  the  forest  towns  of  central 
Thuringia,the  land  of  songs  and  of 
singers  from  the  days  of  the  Minne- 
singers to  our  own.  Bat  it  is  not 
among  the  towns  that  lie  about  its 
borders,  famous  as  they  are->from 
classic  Weimar  or  philosophic  Jena 
or  princely  Coburg — that  one  learns 
the  secret  that  is  half  hidden,  half 
revealed,  by  its  black  pine  woods 
and  dark-green  passes.  It  is  rather 
in  that  nest  of  innumerable  valleys 
from  whose  labyrinths  Schneekopf 
and  Adlersberg — the  hills  of  snow 
and  of  the  eagle — stand  out  for  sig- 
nal-posts to  guard  the  wanderer  from 
losing  himself  in  what  is  known  as 
t\i^T€ufiUkrn8—t\i^  Devil's  Circle, 
wherein  he  who  once  places  his  foot 
must  wander  round  and  round  hope- 
lessly till  he  dies.  It  is  among  the 
little  streams  which,  some  black, 
some  silver,  run  or  creep  from  the 
rough  low  hills  to  find  their  way  at 
last  into  the  melancholy  Weser — 
that  river  which  is  bom  in  dark 
poetic  mystery,  only  to  end  a  sad 
and  weary  course  among  the  sands 
and  cold  mists  of  a  northern  sea. 
It  is  not  strange  that  these  hills  and 
valleys  should  be  one  of  the  favour- 
ite home-places  of  German  song; 
and  in  fact  the  nearer  we  penetrate 
to  the  heart  of  Thliringen,  so  ever 
the  more  we  learn  what  mdces  Ger- 
man song  what  it  is — what  is  the 
nature  of  its  spirit  when  stripped  of 
the  clothing  laid  upon  it  by  history 
and  by  modem  culture.  The  Rhine 
even  is  but  a  noble  commentary; 
the  text  is  written  in  an  older  and 
simpler  and  yet  harder  tongue. 

If  on  the  map  of  central  Germany 
two  lines  are  drawn,  one  from  Er- 
furt to  Hildburghausen,  and  the 
other  from  Meiningen  to  Eger,  their 
point  of  intersection  will  not  very 


far  from  correspond  with  a  little 
town  lying  in  a  valley,  or  rather  in  a 
space  among  the  hills  formed  hj  the 
meeting  of  three  or  four  other  val- 
leys which  branch  off  at  widely  diver- 
gent angles.  This  town  is  Tannen- 
heim  —  a  place  remote  from  the 
great  world  indeed,  but  constitut- 
ing the  capital  of  a  little  world  of 
its  own.  Thus,  to  compare  small 
things  with  great,  even  as  the  uni- 
verse is  made  up  of  an  infinite  series 
of  systems  that  revolve  ronnd  an 
infinite  series  of  common  centres,  so 
did  Erfurt  revolve  round  Berlin, 
Suhla  round  Erfurt,  Tannenheim 
round  Suhla ;  and  round  Tannen- 
heim, again,  a  few  little  villa^  and 
large  barely  inhabited  districts, 
to  whose  peasant  population  the 
yearly  fair  of  their  central  town 
made,  with  Easter  and  Christmas, 
one  of  the  only  three  events  of 
the  year,  and  with  occasional 
christenings,  marriages,  and  bury- 
ings,  one  of  the  only  six  events 
of  human  life.  And  yet  it  was  not 
exactly  a  dull  place  either — certain- 
ly not  so  to  those  who  knew  no 
other,  or  to  those  who,  having  known 
others,  had  come  to  learn  that  the 
interests  of  life  are  much  the  same 
in  kind,  whether  they  are  repre- 
sented in  large  or  in  smalL  To 
such  Tannenheim  would  appear  a 
real  and  complete  capital  city  in 
miniature,  with  all  the  regular 
grades  of  society  that  are  found  in 
Paris,  in  London,  in  Berlin.  First 
there  was  the  Herr  Oberforshnieuter^ 
or  chief  inspector  of  the  forest  dis- 
trict, who  was  a  very  great  man  in- 
deed, sometimes  even  a  high  mili- 
tary officer  past  service,  who  wrote 
von  before  his  name,  and  lived  in 
uncomfortable  state  in  some  of  the 
less  rainous  rooms  of  the  more  than 
half-ruined  castle  which,  with  some 
broken  monuments  in  the  church, 
was  all  that  remained  to  call  to 
mind  the  long-vanished  sovereignty 
of  forgotten  Counts  of  Henneberpr. 
Then  there  was  the  bureaucratic 
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element,  represented  by  the  govern- 
ment officials,  from  which  not  the 
smallest  Prussian  town  is  free ;  and 
next  to  these  the  rector  of  the  gum- 
nasium  or  grammar-school,  who, 
with  his  one  or  two  assistants  and 
the  physician  of  the  place,  had  not 
forgotten  the  traditions  of  their 
student-days,  and  formed  a  sort  of 
political  opposition  by  mildly  in* 
dulging  mUd  theories  about  nation- 
al unity  and  Parliamentary  govern- 
ments—  theories  which  led  them 
when  together,  or  before  their  twelve- 
o'clock  dinner,  to  fancy  that  they 
looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  do- 
ings of  the  officials  with  whom  they 
mixed  on  the  most  friendly  terms  at 
a  more  genial  hour  of  the  day.  The 
Church  was  represented  by  the  pas- 
tor— of  whom  more  presently — not 
quite  equal  in  social  standing  to  those 
last  mentioned,  but  still  not  far  be- 
low. Fully  equal  to  him  in  rank, 
and  above  him  in  influence,  came 
the  brewers,  of  whom  there  were  no 
less  than  four;  for  the  water  of 
the  country  made  excellent  beer,  to 
which  the  connoisseurs  of  Tannen- 
heim,  after  the  lives  of  whole  gen- 
erations had  been  spent  in  the  in- 
quiry, did  not  consider  that  that  of 
Bavaria  itself  was  to  be  compared. 
Lastly,  there  were  the  apothecary 
and  his  brother  tradesmen  in  the 
marketplace,  the  forest-rangers,  the 
peasants  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  few  clerks  and 
journeymen ;  so  that  every  class  was 
represented,  from  royalty  itself,  as 
it  were,  downwards  to  every  rank 
except  that  of  real  pauperism  :  for 
in  this  respect  Tannenheim  was 
unlike  any  capital  known.  The 
feminine  element  was  fully  repre- 
sented by  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  above ;  and  the  jeuneue  ora- 
geuse^  though  very  mildly  indeed, 
by  the  young  men  who  were  learn- 
ing the  theory  and  practice  of  for- 
est management,  and  who,  being 
for  the  most  part  of  good  education 
and  fair  position,  were  gladly  wel- 
comed into  what  held  itself  to  be 
the  aristocratic  circle  of  the  place. 
In  short,  in  its  social  aspect,  Tan- 


nenheim was  very  like,  in  every  re- 
spect save  its  forest  character,  which 
gave  it  a  peculiar  individuality,  and 
its  unusual  isolation,  some  hun- 
dreds of  other  northern  and  central 
German  towns  of  similar  size.  Its 
inhabitants  got  through  their  days 
after  the  usual  fashion — spending 
as  few  hours  of  the  forenoon  as 
possible  in  business  or  household 
matters,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
mid-day  in  dining  and  digesting, 
and  of  the  afternoon  in  drinking 
coffee  or  playing  skittles.  But  they 
were  extremely  sociable  and  friend- 
ly :  their  scandal  was  not  very  ill- 
natured  ;  and  in  their  intercourse, 
if  there  was  not  very  much  refine- 
ment of  tone  or  interchange  of  new 
ideas,  there  was  always  that  uncon- 
scious semi-poetic  way  of  treating 
the  prose  of  life  that  makes  the 
Qerman  bourgeoisie  a  class  by  itself; 
and  the  more  so  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary  for  every  man  of 
talent  and  education  to  fly  off  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  largest  city 
he  can  find,  leaving  the  stupid  and 
the  ignorant  to  entertain  each  other 
at  home.  And  then  external  nature 
had  done  so  much  for  beauty,  and 
life  was  so  very  easy,  that  such  a 
town  afforded  no  bad  place  of  re- 
treat to  one  who  wished  to  spend 
his  life  in  as  quiet  and  retired  a 
manner  as  modern  times  will  allow. 
But  still,  even  at  Tannenheim,  a 
desire  for  quiet  and  seclusion  may 
be  carried  too  far ;  and  there  was 
one  at  least  of  its  inhabitants 
who  seemed  to  carry  this  taste  so 
far  as  even  to  have  put  himself  vol- 
untarUy  beyond  the  pale  of  friend- 
liness. The  result  of  this  was  that 
there  hung  about  him  the  least 
tinge  of  mystery.  The  mere  fact 
that  there  should  be  even  one  such 
man  was  strange,  in  a  place  where 
everybody  knew  all  about  every- 
body, and  where  it  could  very  sel- 
dom happen  that  any  one  should 
care  to  conceal  anything  relating 
to  his  outside  life.  But  it  was  all 
the  more  strange  because  this  one 
man,  whose  name  was  Andreas 
Reinhold,    was    the    pastor   him- 
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self.  He  WBB  not  a  native  of 
Tannenheun,  where  he  had  now 
resided  some  half-dozen  years,  bat 
had  come  from  a  distance — ^from 
Silesia,  he  said,  avoiding  any  more 
definite  aoconnt  This  fact  alone, 
however,  would  scarcely  have  con- 
tinned  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
Tannenheimers  beyond  the  expira- 
tion of  the  conventional  nine  days, 
were  it  not  that  he  persistently  con- 
tinued to  keep  himself  aloof.  With- 
out exactly  avoiding  hospitality  and 
intercourse  with  others,  he  showed 
himself  neither  desirous  to  receive 
the  one  nor  anxious  to  join  in  the 
other.  He  was  altogether  a  melan- 
choly man,  and  that  without  any 
apparent  cause ;  and  though  per- 
fectly quiet  and  inoffensive,  and  not 
otherwise,  except  socially,  than  a 
good  neighbour,  and  though  he  per- 
formed all  the  ordinary  and  unavoid- 
able duties  of  his  odling  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  he  was 
not  one  to  invite  confidence  from 
his  parishioners.  The  whole  popu- 
lation— both  the  part  of  it  that  went 
to  church  and  the  part  which,  as- 
suming freedom  in  such  matters,  pre- 
ferred to  stay  away — long  regretted 
the  loss  of  his  predecessor,  who, 
without  the  tenth  part  of  the  learn- 
ing that  Reinhold  really  possessed, 
nor  the  hundredth  of  that  where- 
with he  was  credited,  had  made 
himself  from  the  first  more  than 
popular  by  making  himself  one 
vrith  his  flock ;  who,  in  addition  to 
his  many  pastoral  virtues,  had  been 
known  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  skittle-ground  twelve  times  in 
unbroken  succession  after  drinking, 
also  in  unbroken  succession,  twelve 
uidtU  of  beer  at  a  sitting,  and 
whose  full  bass  voice,  once  famous 
among  the  Burtehen  of  Jena,  had 
left  a  vacancy  in  the  singing  dub 
that  could  never  be  supplied.  But 
he  had  carried  his  many  merits 
with  him  to  the  wider  sphere  to 
which  he  had  received  promotion, 
and  had  left  a  place  difficult  to  be 
filled  by  any — much  more  by  one 
like  Andreas  Reinhold. 
The  family  of  the  present  pastor 


consisted  of  himself,  a  maid-aerrant, 
whom  he  had  engaged  on  liis  ar- 
rival, and  a  daughter,  a  girl  of  aae 
or  two  and-twenty,  who  was,  with- 
out rival,  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  known  among  the  sentimental 
young  forest  students  as  the  Bose 
of  Tannenheinu 

She,  too,  was  more  than  a  little 
distant  and  reserved  in  her  own 
way,  and  not  popular  in  the  place 
— at  least  among  the  ladies  of  it ; 
for  of  course  tbs  strictures  passed 
upon  the  father  were  not  extended 
by  those  of  his  own  sex  to  the  beau- 
tiful daughter.  When  she  first 
came  among  them  she  was  a  love- 
ly girl  of  about  sixteen,  and  the 
beauty  that  she  then  showed  had 
by  no  means  grown  less  as  she  grew 
older.  The  general  type  of  the 
women  of  the  countty  was  fair  and 
tame ;  she  was  dark,  with  mingled 
colours  of  black  and  white,  and 
warm  rich  brown.  Her  rivals — if 
they  could  be  called  so — had  too 
great  a  tendency  either  to  endHm- 
point  or  to  a  display  of  bone  ;  the 
figure  of  Bertha  Reinhold  was 
of  almost  too  perfect  a  grace  to 
speak  of  a  purely  German  origin. 
And  then  she  could  do  more  than 
merely  cook  and  knit  stockings 
—  occupations  to  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  she  was  not  by  any 
means  so  much  addicted  as  her 
neighbours  thought  she  ought  to 
be.  She  could  play  on  the  piano 
a  little  too  well,  people  said ; 
and  she  sang  outlandish  songs, 
which  came  neither  from  Germany, 
nor  from  Italy,  nor  from  France, 
nor,  of  course,  from  England ;  and 
she  both  played  and  sang  in  a  style 
that  was  far  too  gracefully  wild  to 
suit  the  strict  and  dassiod  notions 
of  the  critics  of  the  singing  dab. 
Her  dancing,  when  she  conde- 
scended to  display  it,  was  of  such 
absolute  perfection  as  to  drive  her 
very  best  partners  to  the  admiration 
that  is  bom  of  despair.  But  she 
was  certainly  very  proud,  or  at  least 
seemed  so,  and  that  in  an  ill-natured 
way.  If  her  father  was  shy  and 
odd,  she  was  downright  rude.     In 
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Tain,  for  full  six  months  after  her 
arrival,  were  all  the  coffee -parties 
of  Fraos  and  Frauleins  invaded  in 
an  unwonted  manner  by  their  sons 
and  brothers ;  the  Rose  of  Tannen- 
heim  kept  herself  among  the  seclu- 
sion of  her  own  leaves,  and,  if  she 
did  show  herself,  it  was  only  either 
to  display  her  accomplishments  os- 
tentatiously, or  to  sit  by  herself  in 
utter  silence  —  in  either  case  to 
show  the  company  at  large  in  what 
utter  contempt  she  held  them  all. 
As  for  love  or  marriage,  he  would 
be  a  bold  Tannenheimer  indeed 
who  should  venture  to  speak  of 
such  things  to  Fr&ulein  Bertha. 
All,  of  course,  admired  her ;  and  the 
theological  students  who  came  from 
time  to  time  to  assist  her  father 
adored  her  during  the  whole  of 
their  stay  in  the  place;  but  what 
were  they  ?  The  Rose  had  plenty 
of  thorns. 

At  last,  about  a  month  since,  the 
startling  news  was  bruited  about, 
that  Bertha  Reinhold  was  betrothed. 
This  was  no  nine -days'  wonder; 
thirty-one  days  had  not  proved 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  story  of 
its  novelty.  And  yet,  in  truth, 
neither  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
poor  girl,  wrong  and  foolish  as  it 
was,  nor  her  betrothal,  apparently 
so  capricious  and  so  contradictory 
to  her  character,  was  so  very  won- 
derful after  all,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

For  Bertha  Reinhold  at  Tannen- 
heim  was  a  damask  rose  growing 
among  beans  and  cauliflowers,  and 
a  goldfinch  in  a  cage  full  of  spar- 
rows— that  is  to  say,  she  was  a 
woman  with  an  altogether  over- 
powering love  and  desire  for  the 
bright  and  exciting  and  outwardly- 
beautiful  things  of  life,  cast  among 
people  who  absolutely  preferred  the 
dull,  the  quiet,  and  the  phun.  For 
this,  hereditaty  reasons  partly  ac- 
counted. Her  father,  it  is  true, 
was  a  German  by  name  and  descent, 
but  she  did  not  resemble  him  in 
the  least;  and  his  wife.  Bertha's 
mother,  had  been  a  Pole,  pur  »ang, 
with  all  the  peculiar  intensity  of 


her  countrywomen  intensified  by 
the  passionateness  of  her  individual 
nature.  How  a  marriage  could  have 
possibly  come  about  between  such 
a  woman  and  the  quiet,  reserved, 
timid  cleigyman,  would  be  aston- 
ishing if  daily  experience  did  not 
teach  us  that  it  was  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world.  Besides, 
Reinhold  himself  was  not  a  pastor 
when  he  married,  but  only  a  student, 
and,  no  doubt,  with  more  fire  in 
his  blood  than  age  and  trouble  had 
left  him  now.  At  Tannenheim, 
indeed,  even  so  much  as  this  of  its 
pastor's  history  was  unknown ;  but 
so  much  at  least  was  known  to 
Dr  Max  Werner,  the  betrothed  of 
Bertha. 

The  story  of  their  engagement 
contained  nothing  of  the  romantic 
element  which  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  any  love-story  of  which  the 
Rose  of  Tannenheim  was  heroine. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  of  the  most 
matter-of-fact  character,  and  came 
about  in  the  most  natund  and  com- 
monplace way  conceivable.  Dr 
Werner,  a  young  surgeon  attached 
to  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  had  been  rather 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  for- 
mer pastor  of  Tannenheim,  and  had 
often  made  excursions  from  Jena, 
where  he  was  then  a  student,  to 
make  forest-tours  and  to  visit  his 
friend.  He  thus  became  acquainted , 
through  the  jovial  character  of  his 
host,  with  everybody  in  the  place  ; 
and  when  his  friend  was  succeeded 
by  Reinhold,  the  young  surgeon 
did  not  by  any  means  cease  to  come 
over  occasionally,  when  he  had  a 
holiday,  to  take  long  walks  in  his 
favourite  valleys,  to  add  to  his  col- 
lections, botanical  and  otherwise, 
and  to  drink  a  few  seideU  of  real 
Tannenheimer  beer  with  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  singing  club.  On 
the  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits, 
he  met  with,  and  was  introduced 
to,  Fnittlein  Reinhold ;  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  lost  hb  heart  to 
her  at  once.  But  while  everybody 
else  had  very  soon  been  made  to 
find  it  again,  Werner  succeeded  in 
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actually  bearing  off  the  prize.  He 
was  certainly  not  a  husband  exactly 
after  her  own  heart,  which  probably 
dreamed,  according  to  its  passing 
humour,  either  of  long-locked  genius 
in  the  shape  of  some  great  musician 
or  poet,  or  else  of  some  gallant  and 
dashing  soldier,  or  of  noble  counts 
and  barons,  to  go  no  higher ;  but 
still  the  Frankfort  surgeon,  though 
he  wore  his  hair  short,  and  could 
not  even  call  himself  ^^  von"  any- 
thing, had  his  advantages.  He  was 
certainly  not  bad-looking ;  he  was 
certainly  getting  into  good  practice; 
he  was  certainly  not  stupid ;  and, 
above  all,  he  lived  in  a  large  and 
gay  city,  full  of  life  and  excitement 
— so  she  thought — with  balls  and 
plays  every  night,  plenty  of  people 
whom  she  would  not  despise  for 
admiring  her,  and  any  number  of 
handsome  officers  with  whom  to 
waltz  and  talk  nonsense.  In  a 
word.  Max  Werner  was  the  only 
man  with  whom,  so  far  as  she  could 
see,  she  was  ever  likely  to  meet, 
who  would  be  able  to  transplant  the 
rose  to  the  flower-garden — to  open 
the  cage-door  and  let  the  goldfinch 
fly. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  conscious,  though  very  natural, 
scheming  on  Bert)ia*s  part  when 
she  encouraged  and  finally  accepted 
Werner;  for  her  dissatisfied  nature 
was  anything  but  happy  in  her  dull 
home,  and  she  would  very  likely 
have  married  one  whom  she  liked 
much  less,  for  the  sake  of  being  able 
to  spread  her  wings.  And  yet, 
equally  without  doubt,  she  fully 
persuaded  herself  that  she  loved  as 
well  as  liked  him.  To  consciously 
marry  for  anything  but  love  would 
be  treason  to  her  romantic  faith, 
however  much  it  accorded  with  her 
practice ;  and  so  she  played  the  be- 
trothed maiden,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  and  according 
to  all  the  etiquettes  and  convention- 
alities which  are  observed  under 
such  circumstances.  The  only  mat- 
ter in  which  her  conduct  was  at  all 
open  to  reproach  was  an  over-tend- 
ency to  display  the  power  which 


she  soon  found  out  she  possessed 
over  him;  for  Werner  was  one  of 
those  men  who,  combining  a  certain 
largeness  and  generosity  of  mind 
with  easiness  of  nature  and  direct- 
ness of  character,  are  pecnliariy 
liable  to  become  subject  to  women 
like  Bertha  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  befitting,  and  to  be  a  little  de- 
spised by  them  accordingly.  Ber- 
tha was  capable  of  being  either  a 
tyrant  or  a  slave;  and,  not  being 
the  latter  in  the  present  case,  was 
necessarily  the  former. 

One  August  evening  the  Herr 
Pastor  was  sitting  in  the  little  gar- 
den behind  the  parsonage  -  house, 
smoking  his  long  pipe  with  its 
cherry-wood  stem  and  china  bowl, 
and  sipping  his  coffee — he  was  not 
a  beer- drinker,  from  taste,  nor  a 
wine -drinker,  from  economy — ^and 
looking  out  over  the  small  river,  or 
rather  large  brook,  on  which  the 
town  lay,  to  the  straight  sky- 
line of  the  pine-covered  slope  be- 
yond, over  which  rose  up  the  great 
round  head  of  Schneekopf.  Andreas 
Reinhold  was  a  handsome  man  for 
his  age,  but  not  strong  -  looking, 
either  mentally  or  physically,  for 
his  hair  was  thin,  his  shoulders 
stooped,  and  his  mouth,  though 
well-shaped,  wore  an  habitual  ex- 
pression of  almost  disagreeable 
weakness.  Altogether  there  was 
a  look  of  feebleness  and  want  of 
energy  about  the  whole  man  that 
bod^  ill  for  the  safety  of  a  mother- 
less girl  like  Bertha  in  his  hands. 
His  thoughts  just  now  were  evident- 
ly not  of  the  earth  around  him,  fair 
as  it  was ;  but  it  was  quite  as  evi- 
dent that  they  were  as  little  of 
things  heavenly.  The  dreamy  gaze 
of  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  directed 
not  above  the  hills  before  him  to- 
wards another  world,  but  through 
them,  as  though  he  were  thinking 
only  of  another  place  in  this.  On 
his  knee  lay  an  open  book,  but  he 
was  certainly  not  reading. 

It  was  all  wonderfully  peaceful 
and  still ;  so  much  so  that  even  the 
sound  of  two  voices  in  low  conver- 
sation, as  they  approached  along  the 
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narrow  path  of  turf  that  led  up 
from  the  wall  dividing  the  garden 
from  the  river  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  seemed  to  disturb  it  and 
to  call  wandering  thoughts  home. 
At  least  so  it  seemed  to  be  with 
Andreas  Reinhold ;  he  withdrew  his 
gaze  from  the  hilb  and  looked  at 
the  two  persons  who  now  approach- 
ed him. 

One  was  his  daughter,  looking 
wonderfully  beautiful ;  and  all  the 
more  so  for  the  more  than  ordinary 
kindness  and  softness  of  her  ex- 
pression. The  other  was  a  young 
man  of  about  thirty,  handsome,  but 
not  distinguished-looking,  and  with 
an  intelligent  and  pleasant  face. 

"  I  am  come  to  wish  you  good- 
night, Herr  Pastor,''  said  the  latter. 

"  So  early  1  Shall  you  not  stay 
to  supper  1" 

"  I  fear  not.  I  must  get  through 
a  great  deal  of  my  journey  to-night. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I 
have  stayed  to  the  last  moment," 
he  added,  with  a  glance  at  Bertha. 

"  I  thought  you  would  even  have 
stayed  till  to-morrow  1" 

"  I  did  intend,  at  first  But  you 
know  the  worst  of  being  a  surgeon,'-' 
he  said,  with  a  pleasant  smile ;  ^*and 
I  found  a  letter  at  the  post-office 
before  I  came  in  this  evening.  You 
see  I  am  in  request." 

"  If  one  ought  to  congratulate  in 
such  cases,  I  should  say  optime  /" 

**  I  will  take  it  as  said,  however 
— especially  as  the  summons  itself 
happens  to  be  a  compliment." 

"  Then  I  say  it  heartily.  May  I 
know  what  it  isl" 

"  By  all  means.  One  of  our  great 
men — the  head  of  our  hospital,  in 
fact — has  to  leave  Frankfort  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  there  is  a  patient 
of  his  whom,  for  some  reason — but 
he  says  kind  things  about  it — he 
wants  me  to  see,  and  gives  me  a 
hint  that  I  ought  not  to  be  out  of 
the  way  just  now." 

"  That  is  excellent,  indeed." 

'^  And  so  of  course  I  must  be  off, 
though  I  am  afraid  Tannenheim 
does  pull  hard  against  selfinter- 
est  at  this  moment,  even  though  I 


know  that  Tannenheim  and  self- 
interest  are  one.  And  tlie  patient 
is  a  lady,  and  a  beautiful  one,  from 
what  I  have  heard.  There,  Made- 
moiselle Bertha!" 

"  Oh  !  I  shan't  be  jealous  —  so 
don't  flatter  yourself." 

"Is  she  very  illl"  asked  tbe 
Pastor.  **  I  suppose  not,  from  the 
way  you  speak  of  her." 

"  Oh  no  !  Not  from  what  Amdb 
says — at  least  I  hope  not,  for  my 
own  reputation's  sake.  It  would 
never  do  to  have  it  said  that  one 
murdered  a  beautiful  French  count- 
fess." 

"A  French  countess,  is  shel" 
asked  Bertha,  in  a  tone  of  interest. 

"  Or  perhaps  you  think  such  a 
report  might  make  me  interesting  ? 
Well,  perhaps  it  might.  Yes — she 
is  Madame — what  is  it  1  Madame 
— Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Marsay, 
the " 

What  was  it  that  made  Bertha 
start  so  suddenly  and  her  father 
turn  so  palel  Whatever  it  was, 
the  pallor  of  the  latter  was  such  as 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  young  sur- 
geon at  once.  He  stopped,  and 
thinking  that  it  preceded  a  fainting 
fit,  passed  his  arm  round  the  Pas- 
tor's shoulders  to  support  him  in 
his  seat. 

The  latter,  however,  soon  recover- 
ed himself.  "  It  is  very  warm," 
he  said, "  and  I  have  been  too  much 
in  the  sun  all  day.  I  am  quite  well 
now." 

He  did  not  look  so,  however ;  and 
Werner  took  him  into  the  house, 
and  made  him  drink  some  wine. 
He  had  thought  for  a  minute  or 
two  of  even  putting  off  his  journey 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  least ;  and  did 
remain  until  he  had  assured  himself 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  sudden  attack  was  really  no- 
thing more  than  passing  faintness. 
Then,  after  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  Bertha,  he  left  the  house ;  and 
after  a  long  but  pleasant  journey 
by  one  of  the  great  forest- roads, 
during  which  the  invigorating  per- 
fume of  the  pines  in  the  night  air 
formed  no  bad  substitute  for  sleep, 
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he  arrived  at  Frankfort  at  a  late 
hoar  the  next  day,  bat  in  ample 
time  to  visit  hia  patient  Before 
seeing  her,  however,  on  calling  at 


his  own  lodging,  he  found  and  read    hand. 


a  long  letter  which  had  arrived  for 
him  the  day  before,  bearing  an  un- 
familiar English  postmark,  bat  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  a  familiar  £n^h 


CHAPTER  HL — BRANDON  TO  WERNER. 


'•  Post-Office,  Oratpobt, 
NSAB  B ,  Septtmber  3. 

**  Dear  Max, — Thanks  for  your 
interesting  but  fragmentary  letter. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from 
any  of  my  old  Jena  friends,  and 
still  longer  since  I  heard  so  good  an 
account  of  any  of  them  as  you  give 
of  yourself  and  your  prospects.  So 
you  seem  faithful  to  your  old  theo- 
ries, with  a  vengeance,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  marriage,  and  to  be  about  to 
give  a  practical  exposition  of  them 
even  sooner  than  I  expected  you 
would,  though  I  knew  it  would 
happen  before  very  long.  But  I  am 
true  to  my  own  theories  also,  and 
you  know  them  too  well — at  least  we 
have  discussed  them  too  often  and 
too  seriously,  as  we  understand  the 
word  seriously — for  you  to  expect 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  cutting 
your  wings  and  reducing  yourself 
to  the  level  of  a  machine  for  grind- 
ing bread-and- comfort  and  for  bring- 
ing up  in  worldly  respectability  a 
family  of  children  who — without 
disrespect  to  their  father  or  mother 
— will  probably  be  stupid,  and  all 
the  more  probably  because  you  have 
some  brains  yourself,  instead  of 
trying  to  become  what  nature  in- 
tended you  to  be,  and  what  fortune 
seems  to  have  given  you  the  means 
of  being.  But,  congratulation  apart, 
I  wish  you  all  the  happiness  that 
married  life  is  capable  of  giving — 
and  of  happiness  and  comfort,  if 
that  were  all,  I  have  never  doubted 
that  it  can  give  much  ;  and  I  send 
the  same  good  wishes  to  the  future 
Frau  Werner.  You  have  no  doubt 
made  the  best  possible  choice  while 
you  were  about  it,  and  I  should 
like  to  meet  and  know  your^ncie 
with  all  my  heart.  Of  course  I  you 
will  say — what  woman  in  the  world 


would  not  Maurice  Brandon  like  to 
meet  and  know  f  But  yon  are  not 
altogether  infallible,  and  you  would 
wrong  my  motives  in  this  case,  and 
for  once,  at  all  events. 

"What  should  you  say  if  you 
turned  out  to  be  less  infallible  still 
— if  I  were  to  take  a  wife  myself  f 
Upon  my  soul,  I  am  afraid  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  only  thing  to  go 
in  for — a  wife  with  lots  of  money,  I 
mean,  if  I  could  find  one  to  have 
me  as  things  are.  Literally,  I  am 
only  half  in  joke ;  for  I  certainly 
cannot  give  as  good  an  account  of 
myself  as  you  do.  In  fact,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  am  about  as  hard  up  at 
this  moment  as  any  man  going ; 
and  though  it  would  be  absurd  in 
me  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how 
I  am  to  make  a  living,  yet  I  am 
enthusiast  enough — fool  enough, 
'  practical  men'  would  call  it — not 
to  look  upon  making  a  living  as 
the  proper  end  and  aim  of  any 
man's  life  who  thinks  he  has  any 
good  stuff  in  him.  I  ought  not,  I 
believe  most  firmly,  to  write  for 
bread  alone;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
Louis  XIV. — or  who  was  it  ] — I  do 
see  the  necessity  of  living ;  and,  as 
you  know,  I  have  family  claims 
on  me  as  well  If  I  myself  were 
minded — and  I  certainly  am  not — 
to  sit  in  a  garret  and  write  poems 
and  romances  and  philosophy  that 
no  one  would  ever  look  at,  I  should 
wish  to  be  the  only  sufferer.  Well, 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter 
with  me  is  this  :  An  uncle  of  mine, 
long  since  dead,  was  partner  in  a 
large  bank,  and  all  the  money  he 
left  behind  him,  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  came  to  me  through  ray 
father,  was  left  in  the  concern.  The 
bank  was  considered  as  firm  as  our 
old  friend  Mont  Blanc ;  but  some- 
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how,  through  complications  that  are 
as  yet  uniateUigible  to  everybody, 
and  will,  I  fancy,  never  be  very 
intelligible  to  my  unarithmetical 
natnre,  it  has  all  gone,  and  no  more 
remains  of  it  than  if  it  had  never 
been.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
I  feel  very  philosophical  about  it. 
I  never  intended  to  work  for  my 
living,  and  meant  only  to  write  for 
money,  that  I  might  not  fall  to  the 
level  of  an  amateur.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  muBt  work  for  my  living, 
whether  I  ever  intended  it  or  not. 
I  shall  take  to  no  other  way  of  sup- 
porting myself,  because  I  cannot — 
or  will  not,  if  you  like — ^the  result 
is  the  same ;  and  because  I  think  it 
to  be  the  line  which  is  natural  to 
me,  and  justified  by  a  sort  of  suc- 
cess. But  it  will  be  a  bitter  thing  for 
me  to  have  to  become  a  traitor  to  art 
and  truth,  even  though  I  become  so 
only  in  oider  that  I  may  be  able  to 
return  to  loyalty  at  some  future  time. 
I  have  never  yet  written  a  line  for 
the  sake  of  popularity :  now,  I  sup- 
pose, I  must  write  with  no  other 
object ;  and  my  own  ideas  on  all 
subjects  are  so  desperately  unpop- 
ular that — I  declare  the  thought 
makes  me  sick.  To  have  to  write 
with  a  view  to  what  one  can  get 
said  of  one  in  the  newspapers,  and 
that  said  by  some  men  that  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  know — ^perhaps 
to  go  among  them,  and  write  simi- 
lar criticisms  one's  self!  I  swear 
that  to  keep  my  brain  pure  I  would 
get  money  anyhow — I  would  even 
marry  it ! 

"The  blow  fell  on  me  all  the 
more  heavily  because  I  had  just 
succeeded  in  publishing  the  book 
of  which  I  told  you  in  my  last.  It 
was  a  hit  or  miss  affair,  as  you  may 
suppose,  as  far  as  the  world  was 
concerned ;  and  though  it  seems  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  talked  of  a  little 
for  a  day  or  two,  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  will  never  sell;  and  I  cer- 
tainly learn  from  the  whole  matter 
that,  without  means  of  my  own,  I 
shall  be  driven  to  give  the  worid 
what  it  wants,  rather  than  what  I 
think  it  ought  to  have.    In  a  word. 


I  feel  like  an  old  and  disappointed 
man — ^morbidly,  no  doubt,  but  not 
the  less  really  so,  for  all  that.  I 
may  be  afflicted  with  mental  hypo- 
chondria, and  I  daresay  I  am ;  but 
the  hypochondriac  must  have  some 
disease,  though  not  the  particular 
disease  he  fancies. 

"So  much  for  my  present  pro- 
spects, material  and  intellectual; 
the  first  not  so  very  bad,  if  I  am 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  latter— the 
latter  only  good  if  I  can  make  up 
my  mind  to  starve.  As  I  certain- 
ly do  not  intend  to  starve,  being 
neither  insane  nor  a  man  of  over- 
whelming genius — that  idea  I  part- 
ed vrith  at  Jena — I  must  put  my 
culture  notions  in  my  pocket  for  a 
while,  that  I  may  put  cash  therein 
also.  Meanwhile  I  must  pray  the 
gods  to  send  me  an  heiress,  not  too 
hideous  and  not  too  stupid,  or  else 
an  equivalent 

"  But  worse — at  least  I  feel  it  so 
now — remains  behind.  I  was  toler- 
ably well  knocked  up  by  working  at 
that  last  confounded  book  of  mine, 
and  was  intending  to  take  a  semi- 
holiday  by  making  my  long-intend- 
ed Italian  tour  when  the  crash  came; 
and  you  may  well  suppose  that 
headaches  and  nervous  reaction  did 
not  mend  matters.  Just  as  it  be- 
came most  necessary  that  I  should 
have  all  my  faculties  in  the  best 
possible  working  order,  I  found 
myself — ^there  is  no  other  word  for 
it — completely  prostrate ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  was  for  once  obliged  to 
agree  with  the  doctors — a  thing  I 
don't  very  often  do,  as  you  know 
of  old — that  I  must  lie  by,  if  .only 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  sleep,  and  live 
quietly,  and  think  about  myself 
even  more  than  I  usually  do.  The 
question  then  was.  Where)  The 
answer  was,  Grayport — ^the  place 
from  which  I  date  this  letter. 

"  I  doubt  if  I  bad  ever  heard  of 
its  existence  till  two  or  three  days 
back,  when,  after  boring  all  my 
acquaintance  with  inquiries  after 
a  place  where  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly meet  with  a  soul  I  know, 
or  find  anything  to  do  but  sleep. 
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I  happened  to  be  told  of  this  as 
literally  the  slowest  place  under  the 
sun,  where  not  only  should  I  run 
no  risk  of  seeing  any  one  I  know, 
but  where  I  should  not  even  see 
any  one  I  do  not  know.  I  expect 
the  man  who  gave  me  the  informa- 
tion thought  he  had  made  a  capital 
])ractical  joke  in  taking  me  literally 
at  my  word ;  but  if  so,  the  laugh  is 
on  my  side,  for  I  was  perfectly  in 
earnest.  I  have  certainly  found 
what  I  wanted  for  a  week  or  two. 
Grayport  is  a  small  town  of  the 
sort  that  has  once  seen  better  days 
— say  some  three  centuries  ago,  or 
perhaps  four;  it  has  a  population 
(I  suppose),  but  no  visitors  that  I 
can  see,  except  myself.  It  is  on 
the  sea,  and  therefore  it  has  a  beach ; 
but,  thank  Heaven,  one  is  spared 
the  evils  of  all  sandy  beaches — the 
shallow-water  bathers,  the  donkeys, 
the  children — but  you  know,  or, 
fortunately  for  yourself,  don't  know, 
what  I  mean.  Sandy  shores  seem 
to  be  the  paradise  of  sea-side  tour- 
ists, but  they  are  my  aversion.  The 
coast  is  always  tame  and  flat  and 
dull;  it  is  impossible  to  get  near 
the  sea  except  at  high  water;  the 
sea  itself  is  always  dull  and  thick, 
and  heavy  and  dirty;  and,  above 
all,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enjoy 
my  favourite  pleasure  of  all  the 
pleasures  that  can  be  named  —  of 
half  lying,  half  sitting,  all  by 
one's  self,  within  easy  stone's 
throw  of  the  water,  and  dreaming 
the  greatest  rubbish  one  can  pos- 
sibly think  of.  You  would  add  a 
pipe,  my  dear  Max,  and  I  do  not 
differ  with  you.  Here  I  have  a 
shore  after  my  own  heart  —  tall, 
straight  cliffs,  whose  edges,  as  they 
fidl  back  inland,  gradually  grow 
into  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  coun- 
try i^xkTBly^VAnglaue  in  the  world; 
a  narrow,  steep,  shingly  beach, 
broken  with  rocks,  on  which  walk- 
ing is  impossible,  but  sitting  de- 
lightful— up  which  the  waves  come 
with  no  duU,  sandy  thud,  but  either 
in  bright  musical  splashes  or  else 
with  that  glorious  roar  that  is  the 
finest  night -music  in  the  world; 


where  the  water  is  so  bright  and 
clear  that  one  is  almost  afraid  to 
plunge  into  it  for  fear  of  finding  no 
support    So  here  I  shall  just  sit 
down  as  long  as  I  can  do  so  with- 
out starving  also,  which,  I  reckon, 
will   be    somewhere    about    three 
weeks.    This  long  letter  to  you — 
judge  by  its  length  how  little  there 
can  be  to  do  here — ^is  my  farewell 
to  society  until  I  enter  it  again 
in  the  new  character  of  literary  ad- 
venturer and  purveyor  to  the  in- 
satiable world  of  its  favourite  food 
of  nonsense  and  lies.     But  these 
for  the  present  I  have  left  behind 
me,  and  so  I  will  try  and  enjoy  in 
peace  as  much  of  the  truth  and 
wisdom  that  all  who  have  the  mer- 
est apology  for  eyes  and  ears  must 
get  out  of  the  sea  even  in  its  poor- 
est and  most  Cockney  aspects — say 
even  at  Brighton,  where   it  ia  to 
all  the  glory  of  the  open  Atlantic, 
again  to  compare  great  things  with 
small,  what  the  'literary  man' — 
how  I  abhor  the  phrase ! — is  to  the 
artist — what  Maurice  Brandon  will 
be  to  what  he  would  fain  have 
striven  to  be. 

"  There  is  egotism  for  you  with  a 
vengeance.  Having  gone  so  far  as  to 
compare  myself  to  the  sea,  I  think 
I  must  have  given  you  more  than 
enough  of  myself ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  soon  take  your  revenge.  Of 
course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  send 
letters  of  such  length  as  this,  nor 
even  of  the  length  of  your  last,  for 
you  now  seem,  according  to  your 
own  account,  to  have  your  hands 
full;  besides,  all  your  epistolaiy 
energy  is,  I  suppose,  pretty  weU 
taken  out  of  you  by  the  future 
Madame  Werner.  But  when  love 
and  medicine  together  do  allow  you 
leisure,  opportunity,  and  inclina- 
tion to  report  yourself,  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Among  other  things,  tell  me  as 
much  as  your  confounded  reserve 
will  let  you  about  Mademoiselle — is 
she  dark  or  fair  f  tall  or  short  1  lively 
or  grave  f — ^together  with  any  other 
details  that  you  may  care  to  send. 
I  give  you  carU  blanche  to  play 
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Kome^  to  my  Benvolio  if  you  please. 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  your  account 
of  Muller;  give  him  all  possible 
kind  messages  froni  me  when  you 
see  him.  How  I  wish  we  could 
all  three  meet  again,  and  have  one 
of  the  old  battles !  What  do  you 
sayl  shall  I  come  back  to  Jena 
and  give  lectures  on  aesthetic  philo- 
sophy 1  I  might  become  the  foun- 
der of  a  new  school. 

"  There.    I  have  pretty  well  writ- 
ten myself  out,  and  it  has  done  me 


good,  however  you  may  feel  after 
reading  all  these  words.  So  good- 
bye ;  and,  once  more,  all  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  you  both.  If  it 
were  possible  here,  I  would  wish  it 
in  champagne;  as  it  is,  I  must  do 
so  in  the  ale  of  the  country,  which, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know,  is 
not  bad,  and  is  certainly  likely  to 
be  the  more  honest  liquor  of  the 
two. — Ever,  my  dear  Max,  yours, 

"  Maurice  Brandon.'' 


CHAPTER  rV. — QRATPORT,  IN  SEVARNSHIRE. 


Sevamshire  is  a  large  county  in 
the  west  of  England,  with  a  long 
sea-coast  of  great  beauty  and  pic- 
turesqueness,  but,  until  quite  of 
late,  not  very  well  known  to  tour- 
ists in  general.  Now,  a  line  of  rail- 
way carries  the  passenger  almost 
along  the  shore  itself  from  the  city 

of  B nearly  to  the  ultima  Thtde 

of  western  England,  and  even  Qray- 
port  is  no  longer  quite  inaccessible. 
Not  that  the  railway  has  benefited 
Grayport  much,  for  it  is  still  about 
as  dull  and  as  obscure  as  ever,  and 
decays  faster  and  faster  day  by  day. 
And  yet  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out some  importance,  at  all  events 
historically.  It  used  to  return  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
until  the  fatal  year  1832  reduced 
the  number  to  one,  and  would  have 
taken  away  both,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  political  influence  of 
the  then  Earl  of  Farleigh,  whose 
castle  still  rules  the  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  for  a  circuit  of 
many  miles,  and  wiU  do  so  for 
many  years  to  come,  despite  any 
number  of  Beform  Bills.  The  place 
also  still  boasts  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men and  town  councillors,  though 
their  power  and  privileges  were 
terribly  cut  down  by  the  equally 
fatal  year  when  the  glory  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations  departed  for 
ever.  It  once,  moreover,  possessed 
a  considerable  amount  of  commerce 
as  a  seaport,  the  perfume  of  which 
clings  to  it  even  stilL    The  great 


prevailing  idea  among  its  inhabit- 
ants is,  that  it  will  in  time  burst 
into  new  life  as  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place; but  year  after  year  passes 
by,  and  still  the  old  Dolphin  knows 
no  visitors  of  a  higher  or  more  pro- 
fitable class  than  the  occasional 
commercial  traveller  or  small  trades- 
man from  B in  search  of  cheap 

sea-air.  In  fact  it  has  not  the  mate- 
rial for  ever  becoming  a  popular 
place.  It  is  spiritless  and  depress- 
ing to  a  degree,  and  not  over  clean ; 
it  has  traditions  of  its  own  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
being  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
progress  of  sanitary  reform.  The 
neighbourhood,  although  beautiful, 
is  not  superior  to  many  other  places 
which  are  far  more  easy  of  access ; 
the  beach,  which  is  not  good  for 
ordinary  bathing  purposes,  is  cut 
up  and  rendered  even  more  unavail- 
able than  it  naturally  is  by  the  old 
harbour,  which  has,  on  a  small  scale, 
all  the  evils  of  a  seaport,  without 
affording  the  amusement  or  interest 
of  one  on  any  scale  at  all.  In  short, 
the  only  advantages  ever  possessed 
by  Qrayport  were  a  picturesque 
coast,  cheapness,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fish.  N  o w,  the  last-named 
advantage  has  vanished,  thanks  to 
the  approach  of  the  railway:  the 
'people  who  make  a  sea-side  place 
fashionable  do  not  care  about  the 
first,  and,  if  they  did,  the  second 
would  soon  come  to  an  end. 

Of  course  when  the  railway  was 
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first  saggeatedy  the  hopes  of  the 
town  were  even  stronger  than  they 
are  now.  Bat  they  were  just  as 
vain  also.  No  rows  of  rilias  were 
built  on  the  side  looking  towards 
the  sea;  and  the  old  houses,  placed, 
after  the  fashion  of  all  old  coast 
towns,  as  much  away  from  the 
beach  as  possible,  were  left  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  rec- 
tor, the  curates,  the  timber-merchant, 
who  represented  the  remnant  of 
commerce  that  still  remained,  and 
was  a  great  man  accordingly;  the 
manager  of  the  branch  bank,  the 
two  rival  lawyers;  the  lawyer  who, 
having  the  local  business  of  the 
earl,  was  without  a  rival;  the  four 
rival  surgeons — ^there  was  scarcely 
practice  for  two;  the  landlord  of 
the  Dolphin,  the  six  elderly  ladies, 
and  an  undassable  old  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Corbet 

This  Mr  Corbet  was  a  man  of  no 
little  consequence  and  position  in 
Qrayport,  and  indeed  belonged  of 
right  to  its  best  and  highest  circle 
— for  there  was  a  best  and  highest 
circle  even  there.  But  he  was 
rather  an  eccentric  old  gentleman, 
and  had  to  be  taken  just  as  he 
chose,  or  else  not  taken  at  alL 
Now,  as  his  idea  of  society  was  a 
state  of  things  in  which  he  was  al- 
ways to  have  his  own  rather  un- 
reasonable way,  and  as  that  way 
was  not  one  that  was  apt  to  square 
very  well  with  the  ways  of  other 
people,  he  came  to  be  a  good  deal 
more  respected  than  liked ;  and,  for 
his  own  part,  he  very  much  prefer- 
red his  own  home,  where  no  one 
ever  dreamed  of  disputing  his  au- 
thority, to  the  society  of  those  with 
whom  he  could  seldom  manage  to 
agree  for  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  of  whom  few  were  without 
crotchets  of  their  own. 

His  history,  which  was  tolerably 
well  known  to  all  his  neighbours — 
for  he  was  loquacious  enough,  and 
never  concealed  anything,  especially 
if  it  related  to  himself,  even  from 
the  most  casual  and  temporary  ac- 
quaintance—can be  given  in  a  veiy 
few  words. 


Paul  Corbet^  then,  h^d  been  a 
fortunate  man  during  the  whole  of 
a  tolerably  advanced  life,  whidi 
had  gone  with  him  juat  as  he  would 
have  desired  that  it  should  go  had 
he  himself  been  consulted  in  the 
matter  throughout  And  of  all 
men  in  the  world  he  had  never 
been  so  consulted,  for  he  was  bora, 
as  it  were,  a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Corbet  h  Freeman,  a  firm 
Nirbich  carried  on  a  good  and  steady 
business  of  a  somewhat  multifa- 
rious nature,  either  directly  or 
through  their  agents,  at  several 
great  towns  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  There  were  too  many 
persons  laigely  interested  in  the 
firm,  and  all  its  traditions  were 
of  too  quiet  and  respectable  a 
sort,  to  make  it  possible  f<v  any 
of  its  members  to  make  a  laige  for- 
tune, and  Paul  Corbet  was  himself 
of  too  self-indulgent  and  ea^-going 
a  nature  to  have  done  so,  even  had 
circumstances  permitted  it  But 
after  attending  to  commerce  dili- 
gently, first  in  South  America, 
where  he  spent  the  whole  of  his 
early  manhood,  and  afterwards  at 

B ,  he  found  himself  able  to 

retire  from  active  work  with  much 
more  than  a  mere  competence,  long 
before  he  had  let  too  many  years 
slip  by  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  the 
life  of  ease  and  leisure  to  which  he 
had  idways  looked  forward  What- 
ever he  might  have  been  in  early 
youth,  he  returned  from  Buenos 
Ayres  thoroughly  respectable  in 
every  point  of  view,  in  spite  of 
many  infirmities  of  temper :  he  had 
never,  so  far  as  was  known,  ever 
thought  of  taking  a  vrife,  and  he 
utterly  abhorred  excitement  and 
everything  that  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  life  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar fashion.  And  so  he  retired 
to  Qrayport,  where  he  had  been 
born,  and  where  he  possessed  some 
house  property,  as  being  a  thorough- 
ly quiet  and  familiar  place,  where 
he  would  be  sufficiently  well  known 
and  respected  to  be  able  to  indulge 
all  his  whims  and  caprices  in  peace,- 
and  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  what 
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he  had  always  considered  the  great- 
est and  most  important  pursuit  in 
life — that  of  the  proper  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  good  cookery 
and  good  wine. 

It  was  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
importance  of  this  absorbing  inter- 
est that  he  owed  not  only  his  care- 
lessness about  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  for  its  own  sake,  and  his 
care  to  avoid  care,  but  also  his 
short,  stout,  apoplectic  figure,  with 
the  correspondingly  thick  and  short 
neck,  the  dear  rosy  complexion  of 
his  smoothly-shaTen  face,  his  large, 
sensual,  gravely-humorous  lips,  his 
ponderously  wise-looking  chin,  the 
bright  twinkle  of  his  small  black 
eyes,  and  the  heavy  slowness  of 
his  gait, — ^which  were  all  so  well 
known  about  the  harbour  a.nd  the 
path  between  the  cliff  and  the 
beach,  where  he  invariably  took 
his  before-dinner  stroll,  as  to  con- 
stitute him  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment of  the  fattening  properties  of 
the  air  of  the  place.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  wonds  and  many  opin- 
ions, all  of  the  most  positive  kind, 
upon  all  manner  of  topics,  but  of 
no  experience  of  the  great  world, 
save  the  very  little  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  picked  up  in  a  life  of 
which  the  working  part  has  been 
wholly  devoted  to  practical  busi- 
ness, and  of  no  purely  intellectual 
interests  or  tastes,  save  in  mat- 
ters directly  or  indirectly  relating 
to  the  table.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that,  in  spite  of  his  many 
amiable  qualities — such  as  goodness 
and  simplicity  of  nature— Ms  life 
lay  extremely  open  to  the  charge  of 
selfishness:  if  he  did  no  harm  to 
any  one  but  himself,  it  was  wholly 
and  consciously  with  a  view  to  his 
own  comfort  that  he  ever  did  any 
good  to  any  one.  Still,  however, 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion ;  and  there  were  two  people  in 
the  world  who  had  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  him  for  real  affection 
and  generosity,  disagreeable  and 
capricious  as  was  the  way  in  which 
his  affection  and  generosity  were 
often  shown  towards  them.    But  of 
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these  two  people  sufficient  will  ap- 
pear presently. 

The  sun  was  setting  over  the  sea 
— ^for  Grayport  looked  westward — 
one  fine  evening  in  August,  and 
colouring  with  aidditional  warmth 
the  naturally  warm  hues  of  the  face 
of  Paul  Corbet,  who  stood  looking 
out  over  the  water  in  his  favourite 
attitude  of  meditation — that  is  to 
say,  holding  his  stout  walking-stick 
firmly  planted  on  the  ground  before 
him  with  one  hand,  and  resting  the 
other  across  the  small  of  his  back. 
What  might  be  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts  would  be  hard  to  guess. 
He  certainly  did  not  look  Hke  a 
man  whom  one  would  suppose 
given  to  the  indulgence  of  senti- 
ment, and  he  certainly  did  not 
look  as  if  he  were  troubled  with 
any  anxiety.  But  whatever  it  was, 
it  was  sufficiently  interesting  to 
prevent  his  seeing,  for  the  space  of 
a  minute  or  so,  that  he  no  longer 
had  the  shingle  to  himself,  as  had 
been  the  case  at  the  beginning  of 
Ms  brown  study.  When  he  looked 
up,  he  saw,  standing  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  a  person  who  was  ap- 
parently a  gentleman,  and  certainly 
a  stranger — a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  qualities  at  Grayport  The 
old  gentleman,  who  never  lost  the 
chance  of  a  gossip  with  any  one  who 
was  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  place, 
just  took  in  such  points  of  the 
stranger  as  the  failing  light  allowed 
him  to  see,  and  then  said,  as  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  people  out 
of  evety  thousand  would  have  said 
under  similar  circumstances, — 

'^  It  is  a  fine  evening,  sir." 

'*It  is  indeed,''  answered  the 
other,  in  a  rather  discouraging 
tone,  and  was  silent. 

Paul  Corbet,  however,  by  no 
means  intended  to  be  balked.  On 
the  contrary,  taking  out  of  his 
waistcoat -pocket  a  snuff-box,  and 
tapping  it,  he  offered  it  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Thanks,"  said  the  latter;  "I 

have  not  the  honour  of  belonging 

to  the  brotherhood."  The  voice  was 

reserved  in  its  expression,  but  far 

so 
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from  unpleasant.  His  objection  to 
snuff  apparently  did  not  extend  to 
tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  for,  filling 
a  laige  wooden  pipe,  he  soon  sur- 
rounded his  head  with  thick  grey 
clouds. 

'•  Ah ! "  said  Paul  Corbet  Then, 
taking  a  huge  pinch  himself  in  a 
yery  audible  manner,  he  went  on, 
**  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  evening  indeed. 
And  there  has  been  a  splendid  haul 
of  mackerel,  for  the  time  of  year. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  it  1  '* 

"No.  How  long  agot"  asked 
the  other,  lazily. 

"Oh,  about  half  an  hour  or 
more.  I  sent  some  of  the  fish  up 
to  my  house  to  be  cooked  at  once 
— mackerel  ought  always  to  be 
eaten  immediately."  He  paused, 
as  if  expecting  an  answer.  The 
stranger  perceived  the  questioning 
look,  but  only  said, — 

"  No  doubt" 

"  Yes,"  continued  Paul  Corbet ; 
"  there  is  one  advantage  in  living 
in  these  little  sea-side  places  after 
alL  One  can  study  fish,  and  that 
is  a  science  in  itself." 

"  You  are  a  physiologist  1 "  asked 
the  other,  affecting  to  think  that 
he  might  be  speaking,  perhaps,  to 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  place, 
with  a  turn  for  natural  history. 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  an- 
swered the  old  gentleman,  rather 
impatiently.  "  Fish  is  a  great  sub- 
ject, and  very  little  understood  in 
England,  or  indeed  anywhere,  for 
that  matter:  almost  as  little  as 
game." 

"I  see." 

Old  Corbet  went  on:  "Pardon 
me,  I  very  much  doubt  if  yon  do. 
I  never  yet  came  across  any  one 
who  did.  As  long  as  people  will " 
— here  he  flushed  up,  and  began  to 
speak  with  great  energy — "  as  long 
as  people  will  eat  salmon  as  a  pre- 
paratory course,  and  spoil  it  with 
abominable  sauces,  so  long  will 
they  treat  birds  as  mere  playthings 
at  the  end  of  dinner.  I  say  it  is 
monstrous.  I  was  thinking  over 
the  analogy,  and  tracing  it  out, 
when  I  first  saw  you." 


His  companion  smiled.  **D€ 
giutibm^*  he  was  beginning. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  inter- 
rupted the  gourmand.  "You  are 
quite  wrong,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so. 
Taste  is  a  matter  of  fixed  aod  cer- 
tain science  in  eating  and  drinkiog 
as  much  as  in  music,  or  more  so. 
Fancy  hearing  two  great  sym- 
phonies one  niter  the  other — and 
yet  people  eat  salmon  before  veni- 
son. And  we  call  ourselves  dvil- 
ised.    I  say  we  are  barbarians." 

He  paused  indignantly,  took  an- 
other pinch  of  snuff,  and  con- 
tinued : — 

"  There  is  no  more  contemptible 
saying,  sir,  than  that  De  piLsUbu*. 
I  have  been  fighting  against  it  all 
my  life.  I  have  even  written  a 
short  treatise  on  the  subject^  which 
perhaps  will  see  the  light  one  of 
these  days.  It  will  be  called  *  De 
gustibus,'  and  treat  more  especially 
of  the  flavours  of  fish — ^my  special 
study." 

"I  have  the  honour  of  talking 
with  a  second  Brillat^avarin  I " 

"Not  at  all.  Brillat-Savarin  was 
almost  a  genius,  if  not  quite.  Not 
always  sound  nor  very  deep,  but 
with  the  finest  perceptions.  He 
was  of  a  brilliant  imagination — Uie 
Descartes  of  gastronomy.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  follow  the  science  after 
the  inductive  method — I  experi- 
ment, and  so,  if  I  gain  few  results, 
those  few  are  sound.  I  am  not  a 
genius— only  a  philosopher  in  a 
small  way.  But  no  doubt  you 
don't  care  for  these  things.  Very 
few  people  do." 

"I  am  sure  you  interest  nae 
deeply." 

**Do  you  think,  sir" — here  he 
took  another  pinch — "that  I  live 
in  this  little  place  for  nothing  ? 
Not  at  alL  I  have  enough,  thank 
God,  to  live  where  I  please.  But 
in  this  place,  where  Providence 
thought  fit  to  place  me,  I  was  no 
doubt  placed  for  a  purpose.  I  can 
get  the  best  salmon  in  the  whole 
world  almost  fresh  from  the  river. 
There  is  a  splendid  trout^tream 
dose  by,  and  the  sea  is  excellent 
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here  for  wbat  it  yields.  Here,  too, 
I  preserve  my  digestion — the  sea- 
air  agrees  with  me.  Then  I  am 
-well  supplied  with  game,  thanks 
to  Farleigh  Castle,  which  is  close 
by.  Do  you  know  the  Earl,  per- 
haps]" 

*'  I  hear  about  him  often,  and  I 
have  met  him  once  or  twice ;  but 
I  did  not  know  he  lived  down 
here." 

''And  he  doesn't,  though  his 
place  is  close  by.  But  no  wonder 
you  didn't  know  it,  for  he's  never 
here  hardly;  and  when  he  is,  it 
isn't  much  good.  Ah  !  it  was  dif- 
ferent in  the  old  EarVs  time,  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Now,  the  only  people 
who  ever  see  the  inside  of  the  place 
are  a  queer  lot  —  people  nobody 
knows,  and  oughtn't  to  know,  for 
that  matter.  But  excuse  me,  if 
you  are  a  friend  of  the  Earl's." 

''I  cannot  even  call  myself  an 
acquaintance." 

''  I  thought  yon  might  be  down 
here  to  see  him.  He  is  coming 
soon  himself,  they  say — but  one 
never  knows.  I  think  once  in 
two  years  is  about  his  time,  and 
it's  more  than  that  since  he  was 
here  last.  But  to  return  to  Bril- 
lat-Savarin.  If  he  had  but  lived 
in  these  times  we  might  have 
had  a  good  exhaustive  book  or 
two.  As  it  is,  everybody  who 
writes  on  cookery  now  is — well, 
we  have  many  great  artists,  I  be- 
lieve, but  no  great  critics — no  great 
critics  at  alL"  He  folded  his  hands 
behind  liis  back,  and  looked  stead- 
ily out  to  sea.  Then  he  repeated  to 
himself,  ''  Not  a  single  great  critic. 
And  how,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
his  companion,  "could  you  pos- 
sibly expect  it  when  almost  all  the 
practical  books  are  written  by  wo- 
men? I  should  be  sorry  to  tell 
you  my  opinion  of  women.  You 
probably  believe  in  them.  I  don't."- 

Receiving  no  answer,  he  went 
on  : — 

**  I  never  knew  a  woman  yet  who 
regarded  dining  as  an  art.  On  the 
contrary,  they  follow  cookery  either 
from  the  sordid  point  of  view  of  its 


being  a  means  of  getting  a  living, 
or  from  that  incomprehensible 
pleasure  that  they  always  take  in 
making  abominable  messes.  Every 
woman  is  by  nature  an  amateur 
cook  and  apothecary.  In  which 
capacity  they  do  most  harm  I 
should  be  afraid  to  say.  But  so 
it  is." 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  ?  For 
I  should  scarcely  think  that  a  chef 
would  care  to  spend  his  life  here." 

"Oh,  women  have  their  uses. 
They  are  too  stupid  to  be  inexact, 
or  to  dream  of  trying  experiments. 
They  have  no  philosophic  imagi- 
nation. So  I  have  got  hold  of  one 
whom  I  have  turned  into  a  cooking- 
machine." 

"  I  see ;  she  is  the  hand,  and  you 
the  brain.  You  are  like  the  sculp- 
tor and  his  workman." 

"  An  excellent  remark — a  capital 
comparison.  It  is  just  so.  Yes,  I 
think  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I 
am  an  artist  The  tendency  runs 
in  the  family,  and  in  all  directions, 
though  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
gastronomy — the  highest  of  them 
all.  But  my  father,  I  remember, 
used  to  play  a  tune  or  two  on  the 
fiddle,  and  I  have  a  scamp  of  a 
nephew  who  paints  and  scribbles, 
and  the  deuce  knows  what  else." 

"Indeed!" 

"  But  he  is  as  idle  as  the  day  is 
long.  I  expect  he  does  it  only  as 
an  excuse  for  doing  nothing." 

The  other  felt  it  his  duty  to  say 
something.  "  Does  he  live  in  Gray- 
port?"  he  asked,  for  want  of  any- 
thing better. 

"  Very  often  ;  but  he  is  not  here 
now.  He  is  up  in  town — in  fact 
he  generally  is.  Not  that  he  does 
much  there,  I  fancy,  except  spend 
money.  Perhaps  you  may  have 
come  across  bim  1  But  that  is  not 
very  likely.  I  know  enough  of 
London,  though  I  have  never  been 
there  much,  to  know  that  people 
don't  meet  there.  But  his  name  is 
Arthur  Corbet — ^the  same  as  my 
own,  at  least  the  surname." 

"  Indeed !"  answered  the  other ; 
"then,    oddly   enough,    I  almost 
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think  that  I  miiBt  have  come  across 
him — and  a  Teiy  pleasant  fellow 
he  is,  if  I  am  nght  Do  70a 
know  if  he  knows  some  people 
named  Graham )  If  so,  I  have  met 
him  once  or  twice,  perhaps  oftener, 
and  took  rather  a  liking  to  him." 

''So  you  do  know  Arthur!'* 
asked  old  Corbet,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
terest. 

'*To  that  extent  I  am  pretty 
sare  I  do.  He  is  studying  for  the 
bar,  is  he  not)" 

''Studying?    Not  he!" 

"  I  mean  that  he  is  entered  at  an 
Inn  of  Court  r 

"  He  has  been  entered  at  every 
place  under  the  sun.  But  I  think 
you  are  right — I  believe  it  ii  law 
that  he  is  now  dipping  his  fingers 
into.  No — ^I  am  wrong,  though. 
That  was  yesterday.  T<Hiay  I 
heard  something  about  going  in  for 
literature,  to  quote  his  own  words. 
And  in  that,  I  expect,  it  will  end 
— only  I  fancy  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  about  the  beginning.  I 
don't  know  much  about  such  things 
myself.    What  do  you  think  9 " 

His  companion  smiled  to  him- 
self. "  Most  people  find  a  difficulty, 
no  doubt,"  he  said ;  "  but  then 
'  going  in  for  literature '  may  mean 
so  many  things — from  trying  to 
beat  Shakespeare  to  writing  reviews 
for  the  '  Trumpet' 

"  Oh,  Arthur — but  there  goes  the 
quarter.  The  mackerel  will  be 
ready.  By  the  way,"  added  Corbet 
suddenly,  and  as  if  struck  with  a 
bright  thought — "by  the  way,  as 
you  know  Arthur,  would  you  like 
to  see  how  they  turn  out — ^the  mac- 
kerel, that  is  %  They  will  be  lightly 
grilled,  and  treated  with  cream, 
after  a  receipt  of  my  own.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  opin- 
ion." Desire  to  hear  about  his 
nephew,  the  necessity  of  serving 
the  fish  precisely  at  the  right  mo- 


ment, and  the  pleasure  of  finding 
a  good  listener,  aU  induced  the  im- 
pulsive old  gentleman  to  make  this 
sudden  and  unwonted  offer  of  his 
hospitality.  His  new  acquaintance, 
being  rather  amused  by  his  chance 
companion,  and  having  no  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  want  of  appe- 
tite, shook  the  ashes  from  Ms  {upe, 
and  said,  with  more  wannth  than 
he  had  yet  shown, — 

"You  are  very  kind  indeed — 
nothing  would  give  me  greats 
pleasure,  and  I  shall  watch  the 
result  of  your  invention  with  in- 
terest But  you  see  my  dress  is  of 
the  most  sesrside  order,  and  of  the 
roughest ^" 

"Oh,  there  are  no  ladies.  My 
niece  is  gone  out  for  the  day,  so 
we  shall  be  quite  alone.  But  come," 
he  continued,  "  we  must  be  quick. 
This  dish  must  not  be  kept  waiting 
a  second.  It  ought  to  be  eaten  at 
the  very  point,  or  it  loses  jost  half 
a  shade  of  delicacy,,  or  even  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  a  shade 
sometimes." 

They  began  to  move,  Corbet  still 
talking,  until  they  reached  a  small 
house  standing  in  a  small  garden 
upon  the  edge  of  a  low  difif  over- 
looking the  sea  in  front  and  the 
harbour  to  the  north.  The  guest 
could  see  that  the  garden  was  well 
and  neatly  kept,  and  the  whole 
exterior  augured  a  degree  of  com- 
fort within,  which  did  not  prove 
to  be  imaginary.  Interested  by  his 
adventure,  he  followed  his  host 
into  the  parlour,  where  the  doth 
was  already  laid  for  dinner.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  short  x>auae  in 
old  Corbet's  flow  of  talk,  he  said, — 

"  By  the  way,  I  ought  to  have  in- 
troduced myself  to  you,  Mr  Corbet. 
My  name  is  Brandon." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  Mr 
Brandon  :  and  now  for  the  mac- 
kerel" 


CHAPTER  T. — ^MACKEREL  A  LA  CREBiK. 


The  mackerel  was    accordingly 
served.    It  is  impossible  to  report 


any  of  the  conversation  that  took 
place  between  Paul  Corbet  and  his 
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Saest  during  the  course  of  dinner, 
for  ther  simple  reason  that  there 
"was  none  to  report,  the  host  being 
as  taciturn  now  as  he  had  been 
loquacious  previously.  Although, 
however,  he  gave  his  tongue  a  sea- 
son of  repose,  he  did  not  fail  to 
take  Brandon's  measure  with  his 
eyes,  now  that  the  candle-light  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  doing 
80.  But  though  he  made  fuU  use 
of  the  opportunity,  he  was  unable 
to  discover  anything  remai^able. 
He  only  saw  a  quiet  and  gentle- 
manly-looking man  of  not  more 
than  five-and-thirty  years  old  at  the 
very  utmost,  and  probably  several 
years  younger,  in  spite  of  rather 
marked  features,  whose  expression 
was  grave  and  a  little  worn.  But 
whatever  doubt  there  might  be  as 
to  his  age,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  man  of  culture  and 
refinement,  if  any  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  upon  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
His  dress  was  no  more  remarkable 
than  his  person,  bein^  evidently  an 
old  and  well- worn  suit,  of  which  its 
owner  was  making  a  farewell  use 
in  the  capacity  of  a  sea-side  undress. 
When,  washed  down  with  some 
kind. of  white  burgundy,  the  fish 
had  been  finished,  old  Corbet  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked 
at  Brandon  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  say,  "There — what  do 
think  of  that  r' 

So  at  least  his  companion  in- 
terpreted it,  for  he  praised  the  dish 
highly,  and  paid  his  host  a  deserved 
complunent  '*  I  am  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  so  pleasant  an 
adventure  the  third  evening  of  my 
stay  at  Qrayport,"  he  added. 

'*I  suppose,"  said  the  other, 
"you  understand  that  you  have 
dined  t  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
explained  that  at  once.  My  rule  is 
— and  it  is  a  golden  one — never  to 
eat  more  than  one  great  dish  at  a 
time,  and  to  eat  that  at  as  early  a 
point  as  possible." 

Brandon  certainly  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  this  theory,  for  the  sea- 
breeze  had  given  him  an  appetite, 
that  mackerel  d  la  creme  alone, 


however  delicious,  was  hardly  com- 
petent to  satisfy.  He  need  not  have 
feared,  however.  A  variety  of  small 
dishes,  not  considered  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  dinner,  but  more  tlum 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  satisfy 
the  sharpest  appetite,  followed  in  a 
carefully-arranged  order  of  succes- 
sion, and  proved  that  the  cooking- 
machine  had  by  no  means  a  sine- 
cure. During  the  courses  the  host 
kept  solemn  ulence ;  between  them 
he  gave  short  lectures  on  his  fa- 
vourite art.  There  was  plenty  of 
wine  also,  and  that  of  the  best,  but 
in  no  great  variety ;  for  another  of 
his  theories  was,  that  wines  ought 
no  more  to  be  mixed  after  they 
enter  the  stomach  than  before,  ex- 
cept with  the  greatest  caution  and 
discrimination.  At  last  the  long 
meal  came  to  an  end,  and  Corbet, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
took  a  tremendous  pinch  of  snuff, 
filled  a  glass  of  claret,  pushed  the 
bottle  over  to  Brandon,  and  began 
to  talk  in  real  earnest 

At  last  he  said,-^ 

"  And  so  you  know  my  nephew 
Arthur!" 

"  I  scarcely  know  him,  I  think  I 
told  you.  But,  as  I  said,  he  seems 
beginning  to  be  known  by  others ; 
and  I  saw  a  sketch  or  two  of  his  at 
the  Orahams',  I  think." 

"Very  likely— that  would  be 
about  a  year  ago.  And  what  did 
you  think  of  them  t" 

Now  in  truth  Maurice  Brandon, 
though  he  had  some  general  recol- 
lection of  Arthur  Corbet,  whom  he 
had  met  casually  at  one  of  those 
houses  where  one  is  sure  to  meet 
everybody,  whether  in  or  out  of  so- 
ciety, if  one  only  goes  often  enough, 
and  though  he  remembered  having 
been  shown  some  sketches  which  he 
had  been  expected  to  praise  as  pro- 
digies of  talent,  was  certainly  not 
prepared  to  pass  a  criticism  upon 
them,  seeing  that  he  did  not  even 
remember  their  subjects.  So  he 
gave  that  general  praise  which  is 
always  safest,  if  not  always  most 
honest,  in  cases  where  recollection 
also  is  general 
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"  Perhaps  yoa  are  an  artist  your- 
self ?"  aaked  Corbet. 

"  I  am  no  painter/'  Brandon 
answered.  "I  wish  that  I  could 
paint,  though  ever  so  little.  Even 
to  try  and  fail  has  more  uses  than 
can  well  be  imagined." 

"And  yet  I  could  have  sworn 
yon  were  an  artist.  I  wish  you 
had  been,  because  then  I  could  have 
asked  your  opinion  about  what  my 
nephew  should  do,  in  case  he  ends 
by  turning  painter.  I  have  never 
much  taken  to  the  idea  of  Arthur's 
taking  to  painting  myself.  But  I 
know  what  Ait  is,  and  how  it  will 
have  its  way.  And  so  I'm  not  sure 
that  I'm  not  doing  right  by  the 
young  fellow  in  letting  him  go  to 
the  devil  his  own  road.  And  go 
there  he  will,  with  a  vengeance, 
whether  I  let  him  or  no." 

«  But " 

"  Not  at  alL  I  know  him,  and 
you  don't.  He  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt.  He  is  idle  and  self- 
indulgent  He  flirts  with  every 
girl  he  sees— doesn't  even  let  his 
cousin  alone.  Ah,  well,  perhaps 
when  I  am  gone  he  may  wish  he 
had  been  better  behaved." 

Brandon  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. He  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  be  made  the  confidant  of 
the  family  matters  of  strangers,  and 
he  had  a  sort  of  unfounded  con- 
sciousness that  he  himself  had  un- 
intentionally made  mischief.  He 
therefore,  as  people  will  do  in  such 
cases,  went  the  very  best  way  to 
work  to  make  matters  a  little  worse 
— that  is  to  say,  he  mistook  argu- 
ment for  healing  oil. 

"  But  he  is  young,"  he  answered ; 
"and  the  faults  you  mention  are 
not  bad  signs — they  all  come  from 
a  very  natural  love  of  pleasure.  I 
daresay,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  you  yourself  have  had  your 
bonnes  fortunes  in  your  time." 

"  Whatever  I  have  had,  I  stuck 
to  my  trade,  which  was  buying  and 
selling,  and  to  my  art.  When  I 
was  Arthur's  age  I  had  invented  a 
sauce  for  noix  de  tfeau,  of  which 
even  now  I  am  not  ashamed — and 


even  made  some  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  Mayonnatse." 

"  And  he  has  painted  some  pic- 
tures." 

"  And  not  sold  one." 

**  That  will  come,  no  doubt  But 
I  daresay  he  only  requires  a  little 
more  study.'* 

"  I  daresay  you  were  never  like 
him,  Mr  Brandon." 

"  I  expect  that  I  have  made 
worse  mistakes  in  my  life  than  he 
has  ever  made." 

"  And  do  you  sell  your  pictures  i 
— I  beg  your  pardon — you  are  not  a 

?ainter,  you  said.  You  know  what 
am — might  I  ask  who  it  is  with 
whose  company  I  am  honoured  f " 

Brandon  smiled.  "  Certainly," 
he  said.  "  But  I  have  to  foUow  a 
calling  not  nearly  so  profitable  as 
yours — I  suppose  I  must  now  call 
myself  that  vague  and  ambiguous 
creature  known  in  newspapers  as 
•  a  literary  man.' " 

"An  author?"  asked  Corbet, 
with  interest  "  I  live  so  little  in 
what  the  world  calls  the  world,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  that  I  n^ay  be 
entertaining  a  celebrated  one.  I 
hope  in  that  case  you  will  pardon 
my  not  knowing  it" 

"  I  assure  you  there  is  no  reason 
for  your  apprehension  whatever." 

"  But  you  make  a  living  by  writ- 
ing ?    Excuse  the  question." 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,  at  all  events." 

"Well,  whether  you  are  cele- 
brated or  not,  I  am  sure  you  are 
anyhow  a  man  of  sense  ; — not  a 
common  thing  to  meet  with  in 
Grayport,  I  assure  you.  As  you 
are  an  author  yourself,  I  wish  you 
could  talk  to  Arthur;  you  might 
put  him  a  little  in  the  right  way. 
Writing  is  his  present  fancy." 

"  Judging  him  by  myself  at  his 
age,  I  should  doubt  if  anything  I 
could  say  would  be  of  any  service. 
I  should  have  been  very  rebellious 
if  I  had  been  preached  at  by  any 
one  whose  books  had  ever  been 
printed.  But  what  is  his  line  I 
what  does  he  write,  I  mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  everything.  He  thinks  he 
is  a  born  genius." 
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"  Well,  80  does  every  yenng  artist 
-who  is  worth  his  salt— though  he 
generally  has  very  soon  to  change 
his  mind,  if  he  is  wise." 

"  How  did  you  begin  V* 

"Oh,  I  had  special  advantages. 
I  was  brought  up,  as  it  were,  upon 
ink  from  my  cradle,  and  got  used 
to  the  ways  of  artists  and  men  who 
write  early  enough  to  see  very  soon 
that  talent  is  not  genius  and  cannot 
work  without  rule — and  I  passed 
the  most  impressible  time  of  my 
life  in  a  country  where  men  are,  of 
course,  either  lazy  or  hard-working, 
as  everywhere  else,  but  where  good 
work  is  more  respected  than  the 
most  brilliant  talent" 

"Where  were  you  1" 

"At  Jena." 

"Good!"  said  Arthur's  uncle, 
impetuously.  "He  shall  go  to 
Jena." 

Brandon  did  not  answer. 

"What  do  you  think  1"  contin- 
ued old  Corbet,  impatiently. 

"  I  should  say,  from  what  I  ima- 
gine your  nephew's  age  to  be,  that 
it  would  be  rather  late." 

"  Late  !  why,  he  is  but  a  boy — 
seven-and-twenty  at  most,  if  he's 
that." 

"  I  am  young  enough,  I  suppose, 
to  consider  that  rather  late.  Bat 
has  he  made  any  attempts  towards 
getting  into  print  1 " 

"  I  believe  so — ^but  you  see  it  is 
so  difficult  to  know  how  to  begin. 
Don't  you  want  introductions  and 
connections  ? " 

"  I  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to 
underrate  them.  But  beginnings 
are  always  difficult  enough  with 
them — and  but  little  less  difficult, 
and  perhaps  better,  without  them. 
But  I  really  do  not  like  to  give 
advice  without  knowing  the  special 
circumstances." 

"  But  supposing  there  is  genius  9 " 

"Then  advice  would  be  alike 
useless  and  impertinent" 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  older  than 
you,  and  when  an  old  fellow  like 
me  asks  for  advice,  I  think  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  to  get  it" 

"  I  would  give  it  willingly,  if  I 


could.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
what  your  nephew  has  written — 
what  is  his  direction  %  fiction — ^poli- 
tics— criticism  1." 

"  Poetry." 

The  face  of  Brandon  fell.  "  I 
see,"  he  said,  half  to  himself. 

The  manner  of  the  uncle  in 
speaking  of  the  nephew  was  formed 
upon  an  odd  mixture  of  disappoint- 
ment that  the  latter  had  not  yet 
begun  to  make  a  career,  and  care- 
fully concealed  pride  in  his  sup- 
posed genius.  "I  can  show  you 
some,"  he  said.  Qoing  to  a  cup- 
board in  the  bookcase,  he  took  from 
it  some  papers,  which  he  spread 
before  Brandon. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  latter, 
after  a  long  pause,  during  which  he 
glanced  at  the  verses  before  him, 
"  poetry  is  not  a  profession.  A  poet 
— at  least  I  think  so — ought  not,  if 
he  is  honest  to  his  art,  to  write  for 
bread ;  and  if  he  has  to  work  for 
his  living,  and  is  a  wise  man,  he 
will  work  for  it  in  some  other  way, 
and  be  none  the  worse  poet  for  that 
If  he  is  a  true  poet,  he  will  come  to 
the  front  in  spite  of  holding  back  ; 
if  he  is  not,  no  harm  is  done." 

It  was  plain  enough  that  Corbet, 
in  spite  of  his  philosophical  preten- 
sions, had  a  habit  of  leaping  at  the 
last  idea  presented  to  him;  and 
though  he  looked  disappointed, 
"  What  you  say,"  he  said,  "  is  ex- 
actly my  own  opinion.  He  shall 
go  to  Frankfort  at  once." 

"To  Frankfort!" 

"  Yes  —  to  our  correspondents 
there.  It  has  always  been  intended 
by  every  one  but  Arthur  himself. 
He  would  enter  our  firm  after- 
wards." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Brandon.  "  It 
would  be  a  pity  for  him  to  lose 
such  a  chance.  I  wish  it  had  been 
mine  at  his  age.  And  yet,"  he  added 
to  himself,  "I  daresay  I  should 
have  scorned  it  then  as  much  as 
young  Corbet  doubtless  does  now. 
However,  I  have  given  most  unob- 
jectionable advice,  so  that  I  can 
sleep  with  a  clear  conscience,  at 
any  rate." 
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"  Do  yoa  know  Frankfort  f"  ask- 
ed Corbet 

"  Not  well ;  bat  I  have  a  very 
intimate  friend  there,  a  young  sur- 
geon, whom  I  knew  at  Jena.  By 
we  way,  he  also  has  artistic  ten- 
dencies, and  is  something  of  a 
poet  himself,  besides  being  a  very 
good  and  sensible  fellow.  If  your 
nephew  goes  there,  he  might  find 
him  a  useful  and  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Tes ;  Frankfort  it  shall  be,  then, 
or  my  name  is  not  Paul  Corbet 
But  you  do  not  drink  your  claret" 

'*  Indeed  I  da  But  pray  do  not 
come  to  a  decision  about  this  on 
my  word  alone.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lead  you  or  your  nephew  into 
any  mistake  ^  and,  as  I  said  before, 
I  know  nothing  al>out  the  special 
circumstances.'* 

The  hand  of  the  host,  who  was 
rapidly  growing  more  apoplectic 
in  appearance,  came  down  with  a 
crash  that  made  the  glasses  ring 
'again.  '*  To  Frankfort  he  shall  go, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it  He  has 
been  in  London,  wasting  his  time, 
much  too  long.  And  he  slum't  get 
into  debt  abroad — I'll  take  care  of 
that" 

"  Well,"  answered  Brandon,  "  if 
on  consideration  you  think  fit  to 
send  your  nephew  there,  I  would 
give  him  an  introduction  to  my 
friend  with  pleasure.  Werner  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  works  like  a  horse, 
and  has  brains — at  least  we  used 
to  think  so." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Write  the 
letter  to-morrow  and  bring  it  to 
me."  The  old  gentleo^  was  get- 
ting dictatorial 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  in 
the  way  to-morrow,  but  I  will  see 
you  in  a  day  or  two,  if  you  are  still 
in  the  same  mind.  I  am  staying 
at  the  Dolphin,  and  you  can  let 
me  hear  from  you  there." 

"No,  no.  Send  me  the  letter 
to-morrow — ^you  need  not  bring  it 
yourself ;  and  come  and  dine  again 
with  me  on  Thursday.  You  shall 
see  my  niece  Rose,  and  what  I  could 
do  in  the  way  of  a  sauce  when  I 


was  seven-and-twenty.  Is  it  a  bar- 
gain!" 

"  Or  would  you  come  and  dine 
with  me  at  the  Dolphin  t  I  siionld 
like  to  return  your  hoepitali^,  and 
though  I  could  not  hope  to  rival 
you ^" 

'^  Certainly  not  I  never  dine 
from  home,  not  even  at  Faiieigfa, 
though  I  am  asked  when  the  Eaii 
is  here,  like  other  people.  So  thai 
is  settled.  If  you  want  to  do 
something  for  me,  smd  me  tiie  let- 
ter, and  come  on  Thursday." 

**  You  are  very  kind  indeed,  and 
I  will  do  both  with  the  greatest 
pleasure." 

"And  you — do  you  stay  long  at 
Orayport?" 

"Not  more  than  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  so.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
been  ordered  complete  rest  and 
quiet  by  the  doctors,  and  so  I  came 
here  because  I  know  nobody  in  the 
place,  and  have  been  told  on  the 
DMt  authority  that  there  is  nothing 
to  do  in  it" 

"  That  is  true  enou^  unless  yon 
are  a  fisherman." 

"I  am  no  sportsman — ^it  has 
never  been  in  my  way." 

"Well,  I  think  you  are  right 
Sportsmen  contract  gross  ideas  of 
eating.  The  right  preparation  for 
dining  is,  first  to  know  exactly 
what  you  are  going  to  have,  both 
of  food  and  of  wine,  and  to  arrange 
it  carefully,  and  then,  while  you 
take  a  little  gentle  ezennse,  to 
meditate  on  the  matter  philosophi- 
cally. Sport  of  any  sort  distracts 
the  thoughts,  and  makes  the  ap- 
petite too  violent  for  artistic  epjoy- 
ment  That  is  why  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  such  devourers  of  undercooked 
masses  of  meat  Mental  exercise 
is  almost  as  bad,  but  not  quite,  for 
it  stimulates  the  nervous  system, 
and  so  renders  the  palate  quicker 
and  sharper.  But  then  it  exhausts 
the  stomach.  So  my  advice  to  you 
is " 

And  so  he  went  on,  until  his 
guest  at  last  managed  to  stop  him 
by  bidding  him  good-night 

Brandon's  last  thought  before  he 
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fell  asleep  was,  **  Well,  I  wish  I  had 
not  been  so  ready  to  offer  an  intro- 
dnction  to  a  man  of  whom  I  know 
nothing."    But  he  excused  himself 


on  the  ground  of  the  excellence  of 
old  Corbet's  claret,  and  with  the 
reflection  that,  after  all,  it  probably 
didn't  matter. 


CB  AFTER  YL— THE  BBGINinKO  OF  ▲  FAIBY  TALE. 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  country  a 
great  many  miles  away,  there  lived, 
in  a  castle  overlooking  the  sea,  a 
grim  old  baron.  This  same  old 
baron,  however,  grim  as  he  was, 
did  not  live  quite  by  himself,  for 
he  kept  strict  watch  over  a  prince 
ami  princess,  who  were  first  cousins, 
and  his  own  nephew  and  niece.  In 
fact,  so  close  was  the  watch  he 
kept,  that  they  grew  up  scarce 
knowing  that  there  was  any  one  in 
the  world  but  themselves.  Now 
this  was  rather  hard  upon  both,  for 
the  prince  was  brave  and  handsome 
— all  that  a  prince  has  any  need  to 
be — and  the  Princess  Rose  was  quite 
pretty  enough,  at  least  for  a  princess. 
At  any  rate  she  thought  so  herself, 
for  there  are  looking-glasses  even  in 
fairyland ;  and  besides,  had  not  his 
highness  her  cousin  told  her  so  oc- 
casionally— a  few  hundred  times 
or  sot  It  was  certainly  a  great 
shame  that  so  fair  a  princess  should 
be  mewed  up  in  a  dull  old  tower 
with  a  dull  old  guardian,  when  even 
the  fisher-girl  that  brought  the 
mackerel  to  the  door  was  let  go 
about  and  take  whatever  excitement 
and  enjoyment  she  could  pick  up 
upon  the  beacL  It  is  true  that  the 
princess  also  could  go  upon  the 
beach  as  well  as  the  fisher-girl ;  but 
then  she  had  read  Byron  and  Shel- 
ley, and  a  lot  of  oUier  things  be- 
sides that  do  not  exactly  instil  con- 
tentment with  quiet  living  and  soli- 
tary walks,  even  by  the  searshore, 
into  the  minds  of  young  princesses 
— perhaps  she  had  even  read  them 
a  little  too  much — and  she  not  only 
took,  no  interest  at  all  in  starfish 
and  limpets,  or  indeed  in  any 
<' common  objects"  whatever,  but 
she  did  not  even  pretend  to  take 
any  interest  in  them.  And  yet, 
dull  as  her  life  was,  there  was  to  be 


a  deeper  depth  of  dulness  still ;  for 
her  cousin,  who  did  not  find  time 
pass'  particularly  quickly  either, 
made  his  escape  from  the  tower  as 
soon  as  he  could,  and  did  not  take 
the  princess  with  him.  And  so 
she  had  to  betake  herself  to  her 
bower,   and   amuse   herself   with 

watching  for  the  sail  of But 

who  shall  say  what  are  the  day- 
dreams of  charming  and  enchanted 
princesses,  when  they  are  as  inno- 
cent, with  all  their  fancifulness,  as 
those  of  the  Princess  Rose  t 

For,  whether  enchanted  or  no, 
Rose  Arnold  was  certainly  charming 
in  her  own  way.  She  was  pretty, 
and  yet  that  was  scarcely  the  rea- 
son, for  her  prettiness  was  not  ex- 
traordinary— ^not  suiOBcient  in  itself 
to  raise  her  to  the  rank  of  a  beauty. 
Her  brown  eyes  were  not  more  soft 
or  more  bright,  nor  her  dark  hair 
more  luxuriant  or  more  silken,  nor 
her  healthy  complexion  more  deli- 
cate or  more  pure,  nor  her  small 
figure — ^much  too  small  for  a  hero- 
ine— ^more  graceful  or  more  per- 
fectly formed,  than  the  eyes,  hair, 
complexion,  and  figures  of  scores  of 
other  girls ;  and  her  expression  was 
so  cadm  and  soft  that  it  might  al- 
most be  called  tame,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  those  who  have  never 
lived  or  loved  save  in  dreams.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  influence  exercised 
by  a  woman  is  far  less  connect- 
ed with  external  matters  than  the 
ordinary  forms  of  speech  imply; 
otherwise  mere  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  would  not  so  often  fail  in  its 
effect,  nor  the  prize  of  admiration 
so  often  fall  to  the  less  fair  even 
when  the  more  fair  are  by.  It  sel- 
dom happens  that  one  sees  for  the 
first  time  a  woman  with  a  great  re- 
putation for  beauty  without  going 
through  the  same  mental  process 
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that  is  generally  produced  by  the 
first  sight  of  a  celebrated  pictore. 
First  comes  an  inclination  to  ask, 
*'Is  that  alir'  only  checked  by  a 
fear  of  being  set  down  as  without 
taste ;  but  gradually,  supposing  the 
aid  of  time  and  opportunity,  the 
hidden  charm  takes  its  revenge, 
and  proves  that  the  best  kind  of 
beauty,  whether  in  art  or  nature,  is 
not  that  which  most  attracts  at  first 
sight  Thus,  when  Dr  Faustus  first 
raised  the  shade  of  Helen,  his  first 
feeling  was  one  of  wonder  that  this 
should  be  the  face  that  had  set  the 
world  in  arms ;  but  he  soon  found 
out  that  it  might  have  sufficed  to 
bring  about  a  hundred  sieges  of 
Troy.  The  portraits  of  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland  also  prove  that  she  too 
must  have  possessed  some  element 
in  her  nature  which  was  independ- 
ent of  the  statuesque  beauty  which 
draws  the  eye  at  once,  and  makes 
presence  or  absence  of  the  latter 
alike  forgotten  in  something  higher 
and  more  spiritual. 

And  so,  though  neither  an  Helen 
nor  a  Mary  Stuart,  had  Rose  Ar- 
nold been  even  less  pretty  than  she 
actually  was,  she  would  have  been 
scarcely  leas  attractive  :  for  she 
also  had  other  beauty  than  that  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  form.  Her 
beauty,  moreover,  was  by  no  means 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
very  seldom  been  spoken  of  as  beau- 
tiful, and  to  her  face  never,  except 
by  her  cousin  Arthur  in  a  half-jest- 
ing way;  for  she  had,  in  truth, 
lived  all  her  life  in  a  self-created 
fairyland.  The  prose  of  real  life 
is  inapplicable  in  speaking  of  her, 
for  she  was  as  yet  herself  untouched 
by  it  Of  society  and  the  world  she 
had  hitherto  known  nothing,  and 
she  had  grovm  so  self-absorbed  that 
the  little  daily  details  that  came  in 
her  way  fell  off  from  her  as  rain- 
drops from  the  plumage  of  a  white 
swan — "like  water  from  a  duck's 
back "  would  be  far  too  prosaic  a 
comparison.  And  so  it  seemed 
that  she  would  have  to  spend  her 
youth  as  if  she  were  really  a  swan, 
eternally  contemplating  itself  and 


its  whiteness  in  some  calm  lake, 
and  yet  unconsciously  longing  all 
the  while  to  stretch  its  wings  in  Uk 
wind  over  a  real  sea. 

And  now,  as  she  was  coming  up 
the  low  hill  with  the  ha]f-aaml« 
upon  her  lips  which  she  often  wore 
when  alone,  she  would  have  made 
the  most  delightful  of  stodies  for  a 
painter  of  sufficient  skill  to  express, 
and  sufficient  sympathy  to  under- 
stand, so  almost  intangible  a  sub- 
ject as  the  fancies  and  dreams  of  a 
young  giii  who  had  always  lived 
too  much  alone.  With  such  skill 
and  sympatiiy,  his  task  woold  have 
been  easy,  for  he  would  not  even 
have  had  to  idealise  what  he  saw- 
it  was  already  idealised  to  his  hand. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  fair  sight 
was  thrown  away  upon  a  few  Graj- 
port  Philistines,  as  her  consin  would 
have  called  them.  Not  even  Bran- 
don had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
walking  in  that  direction ;  and  per- 
haps this  was  just  as  well,  for  soli- 
tude was  essential  to  the  picture. 
And  so,  making,  no  doubt,  as  she 
walked  along,  one  of  the  many 
hidden  unconscious  poems  which 
were  alwajrs  floating  about  in  her 
world  of  dreams,  she  reached  the 
gate  of  the  garden  in  which  she 
used  to  try  to  grow  flowers  in  an 
unsystematic  and  feeble  way,  and 
was  raising  the  latch,  when  she  gave 
a  slight  start  A  young  man,  dressed 
in  a  manner  in  which  an  affectation 
of  picturesqueness  strove  with  a 
half-successful  ambition  to  be  what 
tailors  would  call  a  well-dressed 
man,  was  lounging  up  and  down 
the  centre  i>ath  smoking  a  dgar, 
and  kicking  the  pebbles  of  gravel 
before  him  in  a  rather  savage  way, 
which  agreed  well  with  the  sullen 
expression  that  was  then  siwiling 
the  effect  of  his  refined  and  deli- 
cate features. 

"  Arthur  ! "  exclaimed  Rose  joy- 
fully, when  her  first  surprise  was 
over. 

Her  cousin,  whose  back  was  just 
then  turned  towards  her,  wheeled 
round  and  looked  up,  and  the  cloud 
of  discontent  fled  from  his  face  in 
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a  moment  For  he,  too,  after  a 
fashion,  was  an  artist,  and  he  saw 
Rose  Arnold.  But  he  was  also 
Arthur  Corbet ;  and  when  their 
first  affectionate  greeting  was  over, 
fthe  saw  in  the  handsome  face  of 
her  companion,  which  ne^er  con- 
cealed the  most  passing  emotion, 
that  something  was  wrong. 

"  We  did  not  expect  you  down  so 
soon  as  this,  Arthur,''  she  said. 
**  Nothing  is  the  matter,  I  hope  1 '' 

"  There  is,  though  \  the  very 
deuce.  But  it  was  not  anything 
wrong  that  made  me  come  down 
here.  I  meant  to  come  and  see  you 
for  a  little  while,  for  a  holiday  " — 
he  really  believed,  as  he  spoke,  that 
he  had  been  working  so  hard  as  to 
need  it — "  and  so  I  feel  angry  with 
everybody.*' 

•*  But  why  1 "  she  asked.  What 
can  have  happened,  then  ?  " 

"  What— don't  you  know  1 " 

*'  I  don't  understand  you  in  the 
least." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
uncle  has  not  told  you  1 " 

"How  often  am  I  to  tell  you 
that  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  1 " 
She  spoke  a  little  petulantly,  as  was 
often  her  way  with  her  favourites. 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to 
account  for  this  new  caprice  of 
uncle  Paul's." 

'*  Perhaps  I  can,  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  it  is." 

"  I  can't  make  out  what  has 
come  to  the  old  gentleman." 

"Has  he  been  saying  anything 
to  you  ? "  It  was  the  one  real 
trouble  of  Hose's  quiet  life  that  she 
had  so  often  to  exercise  her  wits 
in  smoothing  down  little  differences 
between  her  uncle  and  her  cousin. 
So  she  immediately  leaped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Arthur  had  been 
getting  into  some  small  scrape 
again  ;  and  all  that  was  iiow  left  of 
her  surprise  was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  told  her  of 
his  trouble  first 

"  Oh,  he  has  been  saying  no  end. 
First,  of  course,  he  began  to  talk  of 
some  dish  he  had  invented  at  my 
age — I  really  loathe  the  very  name 


of  noix  de  veau,  whatever  they  may 
be.  By  Jove !  Rose,  I  think  I  shall 
turn  IVappist  or  hermit,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  just  that  I  may 
never  hear  cookery  talked  about 
again." 

"And  then?" 

"  Oh,  then  my  spending  so  much 
money  —  as  though  one  could  pos- 
sibly live  in  London  for  nothing." 

"  But  I  hope,  Arthur,  you  took 
what  he  said  in  good  part  1  You 
see  his  ideas  are  so  different  from 
yours — ours ;  and  then  things  must 
have  changed  so  since  he  was 
young." 

"I'm  damned  if  I  did.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Rose,  but  really  there 
are  some  things  at  which  one  must 
swear.  Well,  it  comes  to  this — I 
am  to  be  sent  abroad  at  once." 

"  Abroad  1 "  exclaimed  Rose,  this 
time  with  real  astonishment ;  "  you 
must  be  joking.  Why  should  you 
go  abroad  if  you  do  not  wish  it  ?" 

"Rose,  you  are  a  little  goose. 
You  see  one  must  do  what  the 
uncle  chooses — worse  luck.  One 
doesn't  know  what  idea  he  might 
take  into  his  head  else.  So  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done." 

"  But  surely  he  must  have  some 
reason)  Where  are  you  to  go? 
Surely  it  is  not  to  be  for  long  9 " 

"  I  don't  believe  he  has  a  reason. 
But  I  know  what  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Rose — how  long  have  you 
known  Brandon  1 " 

"Brandon?    Who  is  Brandon ? " 

"Why,  the  most  conceited  ass 
under  the  sun." 

"  I  don't  know  him.  How  should 
I  ?  And  what  has  he  to  do  with 
it?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know  the  man  1  Why,  he  dined 
here,  it  seems,  only  last  night." 

"  Oh,  uncle  Paul  told  me  of 
some  one  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made,  and  had  had  to  dinner. 
I  remember  he  said  he  was  an 
author,  but  I  don't  remember  his 
name,  if  I  ever  heard  it" 

"  Where  were  you,  then,  that  you 
did  not  see  him  9 " 

"I  had  to  go  to  one  of  those 
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Btapid  tea-parties.  Bat  why  won't 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about  f 
It  really  isn*t  kind  of  you  to  keep 
me  like  this." 

**  Then  you  don't  know  anything 
of  Brandon,  nor  of  his  being  at 
Orayport)  What  the  devil  brought 
him  poking  down  here,  I  wonder, 
of  all  places  in  the  world  1 " 

Rose  looked  at  him  with  anxious 
and  pleading  eyes  which  there  was 
no  resisting. 

*"  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it 
is  this,"  continued  Arthur,  rather 
ungraciously,  **  there  is  a  fellow 
named  Brandon  who  writes  vile 
trash  that  a  whole  lot  of  fools  call 
books,  and  talks  and  writes  a  lot 
of  nonsense  which  the  same  set  of 
fools  call  philosophy  and  criticism. 
Well,  the  man  hasn't  an  ounce  of 
soul  in  him — he's  the  sort  of  Philis- 
tine beast  that  looks  down  upon 
all  men  with  a  spark  of  genius  in 
them,  and  yet  has  brains  enough  to 
be  afraid  of  them  too.  They're 
cunning  enough,  these  fellows,  to 
know  that  they'll  be  found  out 
precious  soon." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  meet 
him,"  said  Rose.  She  had  an  idea 
that  she  was  listening  to  brilliant 
sarcasm  ;  and,  for  Grayport,  it  was 
exceedingly  brilliant,  so  that  she 
was  not  sJtogether  wrong. 

"  I  hope  not  too,  for  your  sake  ; 
and  I  wish  my  uncle  hadn't,  for 
mine.  Well,  this  man  has  always 
had  a  tremendous  dislike  for  me." 

Rose  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as 
if  to  imply  that  Brandon,  whoever 
he  was,  must  indeed  be -hopelessly 
and  utterly  imbecile.  Her  cousin 
went  on  : — 

"  However,  I  need  not  say  that 
I  don't  care  for  that  a  straw.  On 
the  contrary,  I  should  feel  awfully 
disgusted  if  he  believed  in  me — 
that  would  show  that  I'm  not  worth 
believing  in." 

"I  wonder  what  brought  the 
man  down  here  ? "  asked  Rose,  in 
her  turn. 

Arthur  gave  a  tremendous  kick 
at  the  gravel,  and  said, — 

"  My  dear  girl,  if  you  knew  the 


world  half  as  well  as  I  di^  yoc 
wouldn't  have  asked  the  qaestioa 
I  know  what  he  meant  when  he 
said  of  that  little  sketch  of  mine 
that  he  saw  at  the  Qrahama' — yoa 
know  it — the  one  I  began  when  I 
was  down  here  once  f  " 

"What)  That  charming  Ti- 
taniat  But  you  finished  it,  did 
you  not!" 

"  No — ^tt  was  never  more  thsa 
just  a  sketch ;  well,  he  said  " — here 
Arthur  flushed  angrily  red — "  that 
I  might  do  something  one  day  if  I 
worked  1  just  as  though  great  art- 
ists w^ere  made  by  plodding.  The 
fact  is,  plodding  is  the  only  thing 
the  b^t  can  do  himself,  and  so  he 
always  tries  to  put  down  genius — 
I  don't  mean  myself  now — by  his 
damned  faint  praise— I  b^  yoor 
pardon,  Rose,  again—just  as  though 
any  one  cared  for  his  praise  or  hjs 
blame  either." 

Thb  was  not  a  very  oonsistent 
speech ;  but  then  Arthor  Corbet 
was  extremely  angry,  and  was  not 
a  very  consistent  speaker  at  the 
best  of  times. 

"  Did  he  say  it  to  you  f  "  asked 
Rose,  with  interest  **  What  did 
you  answer!" 

'^No,  no.  He  knew  his  man 
better  than  to  criticise  me  to  my 
face.  He'd  have  got  rather  more 
tlian  he  gave,  I  fancy.  So  he  said 
it  to  a  man  whom  he  didn't  know 
that  I  knew — ^you've  heard  me  speak 
of  him — Frank  Lawson  ;  not  a  bad 
fellow  in  his  own  way.  The  fact 
is,  Brandon  is  eaten  up  with 
jealousy,  and  is  determined  to  get 
me  out  of  the  way.  He  wxit» 
what  he  calls  poetry  himself,  and 
it  seems  my  uncle  was  fool  enough 
to  show  him  some  of  mine,  last 
night" 

Rose  looked,  and  was  horror- 
struck  at  the  idea  of  such  meanness. 
Her  hero  was  being  persecuted  now 
with  a  vengeance;  and,  romance 
apart,  she  was  really  very  much 
distressed  at  this  complication  in 
her  little  world.  She  put  her  arm 
affectionately  through  her  cousin's, 
and  joining   her  hands   together. 
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looked  up  in  Ua  face  with  glow- 
ing featores  and  eyes  brightly 
wet. 

^'Arthnr/'  she  said,  in  a  deci- 
sive way,  *'  then  of  coarse  you 
will  stay.  Ton  must  not  let  this 
happen." 

''  And  my  unde  V*  asked  Arthur, 
bitterly. 

This  question,  dictated  as  it  was 
by  the  worldly  prudence  that  be- 
longs, par  exedlence,  to  those  whose 
expectations     depend     upon   the 
whims  of  rich  and  capricious  old 
men,  was  not  without  its  weight 
with  Rose,  though  from  a  different 
cause.    Of  money  and  expectations 
she  knew  and  thought  absolutely 
nothing;  but  her  uncle,  in  spite 
of  his  capricious  and  overbearing 
ways  with  others,  had  alwavs  been 
the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  of 
gaardians  to  her,  whom  he  loved 
as  much  as  any  father  could  pos- 
sibly love  an  only  daughter;  and 
this  affection  of  his  for  her,  to- 
gether with  the  habit  of  obedience 
to  all  his  wishes  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up  all  her  life,  had 
rendered   her  incapable  of   even 
conceiving  the  possibility  of   op- 
position to  his  least  word  on  the 
part  of  herself  or  of  any  one  else. 
So   she   was   silent,    and  looked 
down.      Presently,    however,  she 
said, — 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Arthur.  But, 
after  all,  is  going  abroad  for  a  little 
while  such  a  terrible  thing  ?  Tou 
were  wanting  to  go  only  a  month 
or  two  ago.  And  I  suppose  you 
will  not  be  gone  for  long  V 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  long 
enough.  If  this  fellow  has  the 
meanness  to  come  sneaking  down 
here  to  get  hold  of  my  uncle  like 
this,  no  doubt  he  will  do  what 
he  can  to  prevent  my  coming  back 
to  be  in  his  way.  As  to  my  want- 
ing to  go  abroad,  why,  I  don't 
want  to  be  sent  away  like  a^ool- 
boy— and  to  Frankfort,  ttf*^^  all 
places!" 

^'Is    it    such    a    disagreeable 
place?" 
'*  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  but 


what  it  is.  If  it  were  Paris,  you 
see,  one  might  do  something — so 
I  suppose  I  am  to  be  buried 
aUve." 

'*  But  couldn't  you  talk  to  uncle 
Paul — quietly,  you  know ^" 

'*  Bless  the  girl  1  Why,  of  course 
I  talked  to  hiuL  But  what  good 
does  talking  do  with  my  uncle  1 " 

Bose  knew  that  he  was  right 
there,  and  was  silent 

*'  You  don't  ask  when  I'm  to  go, 
Bose,"  said  Arthur. 

"Why,  surely  the  time  is  not 
fixed!" 

'*  It  is,  though.  I  am  to  leave 
to-morrow  for  London,  and  to 
write  my  uncle  a  letter  from  Frank- 
fort on  the  lOtL" 

"  What  a  shame  1 "  exclaimed 
Bose,  her  eyes  looking  all  manner 
of  angry  things.  Then  she  asked  : 
"  But  how  shall  you  manage  ? 
Tou  will  not  be  able  to  go  so  soon, 
surely?"  She  knew  her  cousin's 
chronic  want  of  money,  and  almost 
hoped  that  his  purse  might  be  low 
just  then. 

He  answered,  however,  by  taking 
out  and  opening  his  pocket-book, 
so  as  to  display  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Bose  a  roll  of  bank-notes. 
"  You  see  what  a  hurry  they  are 
in  to  be  rid  of  me,"  he  said.  On 
returning  them  to  his  pocket,  he 
dropped  a  letter  on  the  path,  which 
Bose  saw  and  picked  up. 

"  What  odd  writing  I "  she  said. 
"  And  have  you  been  changing 
your  lodgings  again  ?  That  is  not 
where  we  write  to  you." 

He  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  her  as 
he  replaced  it  with  an  affectation 
of  carelessness.  "  Only  a  bill," 
he  said.  ''  But  here  is  a  letter," 
he  continued,  taking  out  another, 
which  was  unclosed,  and  directed 

"  Herr  M.  Werner,  Strasze, 

Frankfort." 

''  What  is  this  ? "  asked  Bose. 

"Bead  it" 

"But  may  I?" 

"Of  course  you  may.  At  all 
events  he  had  the  good  manners 
not  to  fasten  it  up,  or  write  it  in 
an  unknown  tongue." 
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So  8be  read  in  French : — 

"  My  dear  Max, — I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  M. 
Arthur  Corbet,  a  countryman  of 
mine *' 

*' Countryman,  indeed !  *'  exclaim- 
ed Arthur.  '*  So  much  so  that  you 
want  to  break  the  connection — the 
only  one  between  us,  luckily.  Go 
on. 

*'A  countryman  of  mine,  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  but  slightly 
acquainted,  but  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  hope  to  improve  through 
you.    Meanwhile—" 

'*  The  hope  is  not  exactly  mutual, 
though,"  interrupted  Arthur  again. 

*'  Meanwhile,  as  I  believe  he  in- 
tends to  remain  at  Frankfort  for 
some  time " 

"  Not  if  he  knows  it." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
do  what  you  can  to  make  his  stay 
there  pleasant  and  advantageous. 
No  one  knows  your  power  of  mak- 
ing it  both  the  one  and  the  other 
better  than  thy  brother  student, 
"Mau&ick  Brandon." 

"There,"  said  Arthur,  taking 
the  note,  "so  much  for  Herr  M. 
Werner  and  Mr  Maurice  Brandon 
with  his  Cockney  French,"  and  he 
tore  it  up  into  fragments,  which  he 
scattered  at  his  feet  "At  all 
events,  I  won't  have  a  dry  nurse," 
he  added. 

"  Oh  Arthur  I "  Rose  was  begin- 
ning, but  he  went  on, — 

"  And  perhaps  a  spy.  Who  knows 
what  'thy  brother  student'  has 
sent  by  the  post  t " 

Rose  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  gravely  and  deliberately. 

"  Mr  Brandon  is  a  coward,  and  J 
hate  him." 

The  sentiment  was  not,  perhaps, 
very  lady-like,  but  it  was  at  all 
events  sincere— as  far  as  it  went, 
that  is  ;  for,  after  all,  she  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
hating,  although  her  eyes,  as  well 
as  her  words,  did  not  promise  much 
cordiality  to  the  persecutor  of  her 


hero  whenever  she  and  he  might 
happen  to  meet 

At  that  moment  her  uncle  came 
from  the  house,  with  a  beaming 
face. 

"Rose!"  he  cried  out,  "Mr 
Brandon  is  to  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow. I  am  going  out  to  see 
after  the  fish — and,  remember,  I 
promised  him  the  notje  de  nnza. 
So  see  that  everything^  is  ready. 
Holloa ! "  he  exclaimed,  seeing  the 
litter  of  paper  on  the  paJtli,  "what's 
this?" 

"  I  have  only  been  lighting  a 
cigar,"  answered  Arthur,  coolly. 
Rose  trembled,  and  said  nothing. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  light 
a  cigar  by  tearing  paper.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  was  to  bum  it  And 
I  wish,  Arthur,  if  you  %ffiU  smoke, 
that  you  would  smoke  better 
cigars." 

"  I  smoke  the  best  I  can  afford,*' 
Arthur  answered,  sullenly. 

"  No  doubt  you  do.  I  wish  yon 
didn't  We  dine  at  five  to-day — 
don't  be  late.  By  the  way,  don't 
go  to-morrow.  I  want  you  to  meet 
Mr  Brandon — a  most  sensible  man 
he  is.  Don't  forget,  Rose  !  "  and  so 
saying,  he  went  down  the  hill  to- 
wards the  town. 

"  Damn  Brandon  I "  growled 
Arthur  to  himself.  Then  he  said 
aloud  : — 

"Fancy  dining  at  five!  What 
can  one  do  to  get  an  appetite  f  I 
think  I  shall  walk  along  the  clifiL 
Will  you  come  % " 

Poor  Rose  was  longing  to  go  and 
lie  down  in  her  own  room,  tired  as 
she  was  with  the  walking  she  had 
had  already,  and  the  agitation  she 
had  gone  through  besides  ;  but 
she  did  not  dream  of  refusing, 
especially  as  it  would  be  long  be- 
fore she  could  have  a  talk  wi^  her 
cousin  again  —  perhaps  not  for 
months.  So  she  said  "yes"  at 
once,  and  they  started.  But  first 
she  took  the  precaution  of  sweep- 
ing up  the  scraps  of  paper  and 
throwing  them  into  the  gardener^s 
basket. 
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I  HAVB  jost  read  a  story  in  which 
Jules  Janin  records  a  youthful  ex- 
ploit of  his  with  some  compunctions 
of  conscience,  and  it  has  suggested 
to  myself  an  incident  not  altogether 
dissimilar.    In  a  late  feuilleton  of 
the  'D^hats/  Jules  Janin  relates 
that  the  musical  critiques  of  that 
journal  were  generally  written  hy 
Berlioz,  who  signed    his   articles 
XXX*     In  one  severe  paper  so 
signed,  Herold's  Tr^auxClercs'  was 
ruthlessly  attacked,  and  the  author- 
ship naturally  ascribed  to  Berlioz. 
M.  Janin,  however,  says,  "  It  was 
not  Berlioz  :  it  was  another  per- 
son, an  ignorant  young  man,  with 
no  doubts  on  any  subject  at  the 
time,  who  in  a  wretched  feuilleton 
abused  Herold's  masterpiece.    He 
will  repent  it  all  his  life.     The 
name  of  this  young  man — I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  it  must 
be  confessed — was  Jules  Janin." 

Now  for  my  tale : — ^A  good  many 
years  ago,  farther  back  than  I  like 
my  memory  to  be  generally  charged 
with,  there  was  a  movement  of 
great  political  excitement  in  Ire- 
land. Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  it  was 
said,  deserted  the  party  he  had  led 
so  long,  and  made  steps  of  approach- 
ing conciliation  to  the  Whigs.  The 
ultra  Tories  of  Ireland,  whose  true 
blue  was  always  wool-dyed,  and  a 
shade  deeper  than  any  one  else's, 
held  indignation  meetings  through 
the  bind,  to  expose  the  treason  and 
denounce  the  traitor.  One  of  these, 
summoned  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance,  was  held  at  Moris- 
son's  hotel,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  influential  men — peers 
and  commoners — ^were  met  to  de- 
clare their  opinions,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  a  future  concerted 
action.  Thb  gathering  represented 
a  large  share  of  the  rank  and  riches 
of  the  land,  and  included  many 
who  for  the  first  time  had  taken 


any  part  in  political  life.  So  well 
as  I  can  remember,  a  well-known 
Tory  peer  was  in  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  phalanx  of  peers; 
and  eloquence  was  fully  represented 
by  Mortimer  O' Sullivan,  Magee, 
and  Cooke  of  Belfast  In  a  word, 
it  was  such  a  union  of  property  and 
intellectual  power  as  to  carry  weight 
in  any  country  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  public  opinion. 

Many  men,  however,  whose  po- 
litical views  had  not  been  fully 
decided,  who  cautiously  abstained 
from  pledges  of  any  kind,  and  who 
believed  that  in  a  period  so  full  of 
contingency  waiting  was  the  tru- 
est policy,  held  coyly  aloof,  and 
either  sent  letters  apologising  for 
their  absence,  or  expressing  doubt- 
fully their  hopes  of  being  able  to 
attend  the  meeting.  This  circum- 
stance added  considerably  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  men  who  had  pro- 
moted the  movement,  for  anything 
bordering  on  a  failure  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  party. 
One  of  the  chief — if  not  the  chief 
— leaders  of  Protestant  opinion  of 
the  day  was  a  junior  fellow  of  the 
Irish  university, — a  man  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  ability,  allied 
to  a  most  impassioned  temperament 
and  an  almost  boundless  ambition. 
He  had  thrown  himself  suddenly 
into  political  life,  and  with  an  ar- 
dour that  showed  that  he  cared  for 
no  other  excitement,  nor  took  plea- 
sure in  other  successes  than  those 
it  offered.  This  was  Charles  Boy- 
ton,  whose  splendid  stature  and  im- 
posing appearance  were  ever  to  be 
seen  surrounded  by  the  young  men 
of  the  day  who  gloried  in  him  as 
their  leader,  and  were  wildly  en- 
thusiastic on  his  noble  gifts. 

One  of  the  principal  resolutions 
of  the  meeting — some  sort  of  de- 
claration of  distrust  in  a  policy 
that  entailed  coalition — was  to  be 
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moyed  by  Boyton;  and  so  eager 
was  he  to  acquit  himaelf  well  be- 
fore men  bo  thoroughly  competent 
to  pronounce  on  an  oratorical  snc- 
ceea,  that  he  sednded  himself  for 
weeks  from  all  intercourse,  and 
worked  at  the  details  of  his  speech 
incessantly.  He  knew  that  much 
was  expected  of  him,  and  he  re- 
solved he  would  not,  so  far  as  he 
could  help  it,  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectation. 

As  the  meeting  began  to  fill,  the 
scene  became  one  of  intense  excite- 
ment The  doubts  as  to  whether 
this  or  that  man  would  come — the 
anxieties  whether  such  a  one  had 
been  tampered  with,  or  some  other 
was  faltering  in  his  allegiance,  rose 
to  a  fever  heat,  relieved  at  times  by 
thunders  of  applause,  as  some  well- 
known  leader  would  mount  the 
platform  and  receive  the  eager  wel- 
come of  his  friends.  Boyton,  as 
usual  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
youne  college  men — a  pnetorian 
guard  that  moved  with  him  where- 
ever  he  went — stood  next  the  door, 
to  greet  the  men  of  mark  and  sta- 
tion, and  whisper  a  few  words  of 
welcome  and  encouragement  as 
they  came.  The  resolution  he  was 
to  move  was  the  third  on  the  list, 
and  he  had  ample  time  for  his  task 
of  chamberlain  before  he  need 
mount  the  platform.  Overflowing 
with  vitality — ^with  a  vigour  and 
epeigy  that  might  have  sufficed  a 
dozen  men — on  this  morning  he 
seemed  mora  than  ever  carried 
away  by  high  spirits,  and  he  actu- 
ally beamed  with  the  triumphant 
glow  that  shone  in  his  countenance. 
Peers,  dignitaries  of  the  Churoh, 
lieutenants  of  counties,  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House, 
poured  in,  each  stopping  to  grasp 
his  vigorous  hand,  and  gather  from 
his  whispered  word  some  fragment 
of  encouragement  and  hope,  when, 
while  he  thus  heralded  his  com- 
pany, a  tremendous  cheer  shook 
the  room,  and  was  repeated  with 
another  still  louder.  ''  What  is  it  ? 
who  is  itt"  cried  they  near  tiie 
door.       "It  is    the    Marquis    of 


D ,''  said  one;  ''he  has  just 

come  in  by  the  private  entrance, 
and  has  now  shown  himaelf  cm  the 
platform.^' 

Now  the  Marquis  of  D was 

politically  in  that  position  which, 
we  are  informed  on  the  YAfgbaA  of 
all  testimony,  sheds  more  joy  €iiw^ 
conversion  than  the  habitaal  loyalty 
of  those  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  whose  fidelity  no  man  doobia 
of.    He  was  not  a  Tory,  nor  was 
he  a  Whig;  but  he  was  a  stanch 
aristocrat^    with    certain     libenl 
tendencies  that  kept  him  in  a  state 
of  suspension,  like  those  solid  par- 
tides  which  neither  dissolve  nor 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 
He  was,  however,  a  great  man — a 
peer  of  high  station,  and  with  an 
ample  fortune;  but,  above  all,  he 
was  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
seek,  nothing  to  obtain  from  any 
party;   he  neither  wanted  office 
for  himself  nor  for  his  friends,  and 
stood  in  a  position  of  complete  in- 
dependence.   His  accession,  totally 
unlooked  for,  was  then  a  great  gain ; 
and  ere  he  had  been  many  minutes 
on  the  platform,  a  peer  of  great 
weight  with  the  party  drew  Boyton 
aside,  and  said,  '^Here  is  J>-- — 
come  amongst  us  most  unexpect- 
edly ;  he  has  astonished  us  all,  not 
only  by  his  presence,  but  by  his 
offering  to  move  a  resolution.    This 
is   an  immense   accessiott   to  us, 
though  a  heavy  price  is  attached 
to  it" 

"  What's  the  prici  ]"  asked  Boy- 
ton. 

''  It  is  this,"  said  the  other,  in 
some  confusion:  *'he  has  looked 
through  the  list  of  resolutions,  and 
the  only  one  he  says  he  could  speak 
on  is  yours  !  *  I  think  I  could  move 
this,'  he  said;  and  now  we  are  in  a 
fix.  We  do  not  know  how  to  ask 
you  to  forego  the  opportunity  for 
which  you  have  made  such  splendid 
preparation,  nor  do  we  want  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  such  a  speech  as  you 
are  sure  to  deliver;  but  still,  can 
we  afford  to  reject  D 's  acces- 
sion ? — thafs  the  question." 

Boyton  felt  the  appeal  at  first 
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like  a  personal  insult,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  resent  it  as  such ;  but  after 
a  moment's  silence  he  replied,  '*  I 
suppose  you  are  right.  The  man 
is  a  Marquis,  and  that  fact  will  do 
more  for  you  in  England  than  any 
words  of  mine.  There's  the  re- 
solution," said  he,  haughtily,  hand- 
ing the  slip  on  which  the  motion 
was  written.  ''Let  him  move  it; 
I'll  not  speak." 

It  was  clear  enough  the  haughty 
spirit  was  deeply  wounded;  and 
though  the  noble  lord  who  had 
come  on  the  mission  of  pacification 
did  his  very  best,  and  with  consum- 
mate tact  and  delicacy,  the  proud 
nature  of  the  other  would  accept 
no  explanation,  but  turned  indig- 
nantly away  and  lost  himself  in  the 
crowd. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  be- 
gan. Peer  followed  peer,  and  dep- 
uty-lieutenant spoke  after  county 
member,  with  the  same  sort  of 
fluency  and  the  same  stock  of 
platitudes  such  assemblages  record 
generally.  There  was  plenty  of 
cheering,  however,  and  a  very  hearty 
air  of  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the 

listeners;  and  at  last, as  Lord  D 

came  forward,  a  thundering  Kent- 
ish fire  welcomed  his  appearance. 
"  Now  for  a  splendid  display  of  un- 
mitigated blundering,"  muttered 
Boyton,  whose  dark  brow  loomed 
with  unusual  blackness  as  he  scowl- 
ed at  the  scene.  "  What  a  mess  of 
confusion  and  misapprehension  he 
will  make  of  it  1 " 

The  speaker  began  tamely  and 
irresolutely;  he  mumbled  some- 
thing about  his  astonishment  at 
seeing  himself  where  he  was,  his 
total  want  of  preparation,  and  his 
general  condition  of  ignorance  as  to 
what  the  meeting  expected  of  him. 
He  was  not  given  to  speech-making, 
he  was  a  pkin  county  gentleman, 
who  for  the  most  part  shunned 
large  gatherings,  which,  generally 
spring,  he  thought  were  mobs, 
and  he  hated  mobs.  (Here  he 
was  cheered,  and  seemed  rather  the 
better  for  it)  He  thought  mobs 
were  good  things  for  O'Connell  and 
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Shiel,  and  those  kind  of  people 
who  were  fond  of  open-air  talking, 
but  did  not  suit  gentlemen  (more 
cheering);  after  which  he  maun- 
dered on  into  some  weak  abuse  of 
the  Whigs,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  courted  the  party  of  disaffec- 
tion in  Ireland. 

''Oh,  listen  to  that  miserable 
driveller,"  groaned  Boyton;  "see 
how  he  is  unmasking  his  battery 
before  he  has  fired  a  shot !  Does 
he  not  perceive  that  he  is  destroy- 
ing us  1  does  he  not  feel  that  his 
stupidity  will  cover  us  with  shame 
and  confusion?  The  real  line  of 
argument  is  this," — and  here,  with 
an  impassioned  vehemence,  he  ran 
over  the  leading  points  on  which 
he  meant  to  have  insisted,  showing 
how  a  mock  resistance  byO'Connell 
was  to  have  given  way  on  certain 
measures  of  conciliation  being  pro- 
posed, and  a  sham  fight  be  pe^orm- 
ed  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
"  Hear  him  now,"  he  muttered. 
"  Hear  how  that  dolt  is  undoing 
every  step  I  have  won,  and  actu- 
ally uprooting  the  foundation  of 
our  position." 

Lord  D at  last  concluded, 

three  deafening  cheers  greeting  him 
as  he  sat  down,  and  three  more  call- 
ing him  back  to  acknowledge  the 
enthusiastic  delight  of  the  meeting. 

The  editor  of  the  leading  Con- 
servative paper,  a  man  of  remarkable 
social  ability,  and  the  real  mover  of 
the  party,  stood  at  Boyton's  side, 
and  tried  to  pacify  and  appease  him. 
"  Your  case,"  said  he,  "  is  hard 
enough,  but  think  of  miney  which 
is  perhaps  harder.  You  have  lost 
an  occasion  for  a  grand  intellectual 
display,  but  I  must  endeavour  to 
make  that  man  appear  to  have  made 
one.  It  will  never  do  to  report 
what  he  has  said,  and  what  shall 
I  do  with  him  1 " 

"  An  ignorantyoung  man,  who  had 
no  doubt  on  any  subject,"  was  pre- 
sent, and  whispered  the  editor  in 
these  words  : — "  Come  back  with 
me  to  the  printing-office  and  I'll 
make  the  thing  easy  enough.  I 
have  been  standing  by  Boyton  all 
2P 
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day,  and  I  have  heard  every  point 
of  hifl  argument    We'll  give  it  to 

D and  make  a  capital  speech  for 

hioL"    The  editor  closed  with  the 
bargain  at  once,  they  both  slipped 

noi^essly    away,    gained    P 

Street,  and  by  the  evening  edition 

Lord  D 's  speech  appeared :  it 

filled  two  colomns  of  the  paper,  and 
was  the  speech  of  the  day.  It  was 
not  merely  a  piece  of  admirable  close 
reasoning  and  logic,  but  was  marked 
by  bursts  of  high  eloquence  and 
splendid  imagery,  which  well  jus- 
tified the  "deafening  cheering" 
which  interrupted  the  speaker,  and 
compelled  him  to  pause  till  the  en- 
thusiasm had  partly  subsided. 
Nor  was  it  the  worst  of  the  joke 

that  liord  D fully  believed  he 

had  delivered  the  oration  as  it  was 


reported,  saying-^'*  I  don*t  do  tbse 
sort  of  things  often  ;  but  when  my 
blood  is  up  I  get  along  witbouc 
knowing  it,  never  wanting  a  word, 
or  feeling  the  slightest  difficulty  fw 
an  illustration." 

As  for  Boyton,  it  was  oniy  after 
the  lapse  of  years  he  could  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  notes  of 
his  speech  had  not  been  stolen  from 
his  writing-desk;  and  when  the 
culprit  himself  confessed  the  ciime, 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
brought  to  accept  his  excuses,  ssii 
declared  that  it  was  an  ofifenee  ooiy 
to  be  pardoned  by  time.  The  igno- 
rant young  man  has  had  leisure  to 
bethink  him  of  his  indiscretion,  and 
his  name — "  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it,  but  it  must  be  confessed  '* 
—was  "  Cornelius  O'Dowd" 


JAIL  DEUYERIES. 


Jail  deliveries  in  Ireland  have 
been  a  favourite  policy  with  the 
Whigs,  and  it  is  really  not  very 
easy  to  learn  why  this  especial 
mode  of  conciliation  should  be  so 
often  resorted  to.  If  liberating 
felons  be  a  popular  thing — if  we 
are  to  believe  that  the  men  who 
are  in  jail  in  Ireland  are  generally 
such  as  the  nation  needs  to  have  at 
large,  as  men  of  probity,  industry, 
and  honour — ^this  way  of  cultivating 
the  sympathies  of  Irishmen  would 
have  its  force.  But  are  we  quite 
sure  of  this  ?  Are  the  incarcerated 
the  flower  of  the  flock )  Are  we, 
in  locking-up  the  Kickhams  and 
O'Donovans,  depriving  the  people 
of  their  guides,  counsellors,  and 
friends  1  or  where  is  that  over-tran- 
quillity and  peacefulness  in  the 
land  that  it  is  necessary  to  dash 
its  monotony  with  felony,  and 
flavour  the  life  of  the  nation  with 
its  choicest  criminals  and  traitors  % 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  certainly 
implies,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers, 
a  somewhat  low  estimate  of  the 
Irish  people  to  declare  we  have  no 
readier  road  to  their  sympathies, 
no  surer  approach  to  their  hearts, 


than  to  open  the  jails.  *^  Be  s 
good  child,"  said  the  butcher  to  his 
son,  '*  and  you  shall  kill  a  lamb  to- 
morrow." This  is  the  true  secret 
of  the  policy.  With  any  other 
people  we  should  speak  of  indus- 
try and  labour,  of  encouragement 
to  agriculture  and  to  education; 
we  would  tell  them  of  plans  by 
which  they  might  be  made  richer, 
more  instructed,  and  more  happy ; 
we  would  talk  of  deepening  their 
harbours,  reclaiming  their  waste 
lands,  opening  their  rivers  to 
navigation,  and  suggesting  new 
markets  for  their  produce :  bat 
these  are  not  the  themes  to  address 
to  Ireland ;  for,  if  we  believe  the 
Whigs,  the  true  appeal  to  this 
people  is  to  do  some  act  of  grace  to 
the  law-breaker.  To  understand 
their  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Irishman  is  so  im- 
bued with  disloyalty,  so  totally 
estranged  from  all  habits  of  law 
and  order,  that  the  only  thing  he 
can  realise  to  his  mind  as  a  benefit 
is  some  distinct  evidence  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  have  been  sus- 
pended for  his  convenience,  and 
that  the  solemn  sentence  of  a  judge 
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is  the  last  thing  a  patriot  need  be 
afraid  of. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  tendency 
in  Ireland  lies  in  this  direction  ; 
but  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  common  honesty,  is  this  lean- 
ing a  thing  to  be  cultivated  and 
encouraged  ?  Is  there  one  country 
in  all  Europe  where  it  is  more 
vital  that  the  law  should  be  upheld 
and  be  regarded  as  fixed  and  im- 
mutable? Is  there  one  people  in 
Europe  who  more  need  to  be  taught 
to  expect  from  their  rulers  justice 
and  not  caprice  ?  Are  there  any- 
where men  so  disposed  to  gamble 
for  existence,  and  take  chance  as 
the  arbiter  of  their  destinies  ?  And 
are  these  the  men  you  would  train 
to  such  uncertainty  that  the  most 
desperate  enterprise  should  present, 
besides  its  hope  of  success,  its  hope 
of  pardon  ;  and  that,  however  ill 
fortune  might  treat  them,  there  was 
still  a  powerful  party  in  the  State 
whose  leniency  would  be  its  best  ar- 
gument on  the  hustings,  and  who 
have  raised  jail  deliveries  to  the 
elevation  of  statecraft  ?  It  is  not  a 
very  graceful  task  to  argue  against 
clemency,  but  the  peaceful  and  the 
law-obeying  have  also  their  claim 
to  compassion ;  and  is  it  precisely 
merciful  to  them  to  liberate  such 
men  as  these  we  have  lately  seen  in 
Ireland  loudly  protesting  that  they 
gloried  in  the  act  that  had  sent 
them  to  a  felon's  punishment,  and 
ready  again  to  confront  the  peril 
and  its  penalty  1 

Of  all  the  modes  to  govern  Ire- 
land, the  very  worst  is  to  try  and 
govern  it  by  its  disloyalty.  To  at- 
tempt to  cajole  a  people  who,  be- 
sides being  naturally  far  shrewdtr 
and  more  far-seeing  than  you  think 
for,  are  eminently  suspectful,  and 
much  given  to  seek  for  motives  in 
every  act  directed  towards  them,  and 
most  prone  to  ascribe  more  to  fear 
than  to  generosity,  will  prove  a 
complete  failure.  Justice — and  oc- 
casionally very  stem  justice — will 
alone  succeed  in  Ireland.  Incul- 
cate the  notion  that  the  law  will  be 
certain  and  be  immutable,  and  you 


will  go  far  towards  extirpating  that 
gambler  sentiment  which  makes  the 
Irishman  treat  rebellion  as  a  game 
where  there  is  much  to  be  won 
and  not  a  great  deal  to  be  lost 

If  jail  deliveries  be  not  very  wise 
in  principle,  they  are  scarcely  very 
promising  in  practice.  The  men 
who  have  lately  been  set  free  have 
uttered  more  treason  within  the 
first  day  of  their  liberation  than 
has  often  served  to  send  a  dockful 
to  Newgate.  Of  course  this  was  to 
be  expected;  at  least  every  Irish- 
man could  have  foretold  it.  In- 
deed I  do  not  believe  that  without 
this  exhibition  of  braggart  inso- 
lence the  patriotism  of  these  men 
would  have  been  recognised  as  gen- 
uine. It  is  as  essenticd  for  the  Irish 
rebel  to  denounce  England  every 
day  so  many  times,  as  for  the  pil- 
grim to  prostrate  himself  and  turn 
to  the  East.  It  is  a  ritual  to  be  per- 
formed as  faithfully  as  the  priest 
goes  over  his  offices. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  had  there 
been  an  Irishman  in  the  Cabinet 
this  signal  blunder  might  have 
been  avoided.  Cajoling  Paddy  is 
such  a  natural  mistake  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  fall  into !  I  wish  John 
Bull  would  learn,  once  for  all,  that 
though  he  is  better  fed,  and  better 
clothed,  and  more  carefully  nurtur- 
ed, and,  taken  all  together,  a  higher 
product  of  civilisation  than  his  fel- 
low-subject over  the  Channel,  yet 
that  as  regards  acuteuess,  especially 
that  quality  of  it  which  the  French 
csdl  finesse^  he  is  lamentably  the  in- 
ferior of  Pat.  I  know  this  theory 
will  not  meet  ready  acceptance  iu 
England,  not  to  add  that,  coming 
from  an  Irishman,  it  will  be  sus- 
pected ;  but  I  do  not  make  the  de- 
claration in  any  spirit  of  boastful- 
ness,  but  rather  of  sorrow.  I  see 
how  many  of  our  worst  misfortunes 
have  come  of  it,  and  how  obstinate- 
ly, besides,  it  has  retarded  our  real 
education  as  a  people. 

We  have  been  often  satisfied  to 
take  our  cunning  for  cultivation, 
just  as  we  took  the  potato  for  food. 
It  was  a  native  product,  cost  little 
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to  rear,  and  came  easy  to  digestion, 
bat  on  the  whole  was  a  poor  sabati- 
tute  for  a  better  article.  It  seems 
a  bitter  thing  to  say,  but  I  do  not 
belieye  that  a  grinding  tyranny,  an 
oppressive  rule  d  la  Jiusae,  in  Ire- 
land would  have  been  a  more  fatal 
barrier  to  our  advancement  and 
prosperity  than  the  Whig  nostrum 
of  conciliation.  **No  man  lovethe 
justice  more  than  ye  Irishmanne," 
said  a  great  and  trusty  authority 
some  centuries  ago ;  and  the  same 
characteristics,  equally  true  now  as 
then,  render  this  same  Irishman 
distrustful  of  him  who  would  rule 
him  by  caprice,  and  make  the  tri- 
bunal itself  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  party. 

It  is  in  watching  now  this  same 
game  of  party  in  England,  and  see- 
ing how  Ireland  and  her  interests 
have  been  made  the  battle-ground 
for  faction,  and  not  treated  on  their 
merits,  or  by  the  weight  of  what 


importance  attaches  to  ihem,  that 
many  who  once  upheld  the  English 
connection  as  paramount  to  all  ebe 
in  Ireland,  are  now  inclining  to  be, 
if  not  absolutely  become,  Bep^era. 
This  change,  however,  is  raUier  the 
consequence  of  a  passionate  indig- 
nation than  of  calm  judgment  j  b&t 
it  is  a  time  which  can  excaae  some 
excess  of  strong  feeling. 

It  was  not  without  propriety, 
said  some  one  a  few  days  back  in 
Ireland,  that  our  mlera  bethougkt 
themselves  of  enlarged  accommo- 
dation for  lunatics,  for  they  have 
themselves  driven  half  of  the  nation 
distracted. 

But  it  does  seem  a  doubtful  b«i- 
efit  to  society,  that  while  they  are 
locking  up  some  harmless  idiots  cd 
the  one  side,  they  are,  on  the  other, 
turning  loose  upon  the  world  a 
score  of  the  most  dangerous  mad- 
men that  have  ever  spread  terror 
through  the  land. 


BREACH  OF  PB0MI8B  TO  MARRT. 


Before  we  repeal  a  penalty  it 
would  occasionally  be  prudent  to 
see  if  the  offences  it  was  intended 
to  repress  could  not  be  dealt  with 
by  some  other  method.  Whether 
murderers  ought  to  be  hanged,  or 
whether  the  privilege  of  death- 
punishment  should  be  especially 
reserved  for  assassins,  is  an  open 
question.  The  merciful  people — 
if  that  be  the  name  for  those 
who  reserve  all  their  compassion 
for  the  criminal  —  are  generally 
able  to  carry  the  day  in  discussion. 
Not  that  their  case  is  better,  or 
the  advocacy  of  it  more  eloquent, 
but  that  to  plead  on  the  side  of 
mercy  is  always  a  more  graceful 
task  than  to  uphold  severity,  and 
that  the  unbiassed  hearers  will 
usually  lean  to  the  reasons  of  him 
who  counsels  gentleness  and  com- 
passion. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  nation- 
ality exercises  a  great  influence  on 
the  question.  There  are  races 
where  the  fear  of  death  overcomes 


all  other  terror,  and  there  are 
others  who  would  deem  a  life  of 
degrading  labour  and  hoi)elessnes3 
worse  than  a  thousand  deaths  I 
have  seen  a  Spaniard  stand  forward 
to  be  shot  with  a  cigarette  in  his 
mouth  and  a  face  of  perfect  calm  ; 
and  I  have  seen  another  man  of  a 
different  nation,  of  whose  bravery 
and  daring  his  own  crime  gave  wit- 
ness, unable  to  mount  the  scaffold, 
so  overcome  was  he  by  the  terror 
of  the  abyss  he  was  approaching. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  where 
penalties  cease  to  repress  the  crimes 
they  are  applied  to,  they  become 
cruelties,  and  the  issue  is  really  to 
ascertain  this  point  Leaving  the 
hangman  altogether  aside,  and  not 
wishing  to  open  a  question  on 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  and 
to  so  little  profit — fori  never  heard 
of  a  conversion  on  either  side — I 
am  desirous  to  ask  whether  the 
exercise  of  public  opinion,  in  sup- 
pressing duelling,  has  done  us  cdl 
the  good  some  worthy  people  ima- 
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sine.  I  understand  the  cry  of 
iiorror  Buch  a  doubt  as  mine  may 
suggest,  and  I  almost  hear  the  ex- 
clamations of  outraged  propriety 
at  the  idea  of  restoring  a  barbarous 
practice,  and  throwing  us  back  into 
the  savagery  of  a  medieval  period. 
I  drew  some  censure  on  myself 
once  before  by  asserting  that  I 
thought  we  were  too  indiscriminat- 
ing  in  our  putting  down  the  duel, 
and  that  it  were  wiser  had  we  still 
permitted  the  practice  as  the  last 
resort  in  certain  cases;  and  that  as 
there  were  cases  where  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  law  came  too  slowly, 
and,  as  it*  were,  too  coldly,  and 
where  personal  chastisement  alone 
could  satisfy  the  natural  indigna- 
tion of  the  injured,  it  might  have 
been  better  on  the  whole  if  the 
"  wager  of  battle  "  was  not  entirely 
withdrawn  from  our  habits. 

We  are  very  boastful  in  our  praise 
of  that  public  opinion  which  has 
suppressed  the  duel;  but  should  we 
not  have  had  a  more  legitimate 
cause  for  triumph  if  this  same 
public  opinion  had  put  down  the 
offences  for  which  duelling  was 
deemed  the  penalty?  We  put 
down  duelling  by  ostracising  the 
duellist ;  we  declared  him  unfit  to 
associate  with,  and,  as  far  as  we 
were  able,  we  pronounced  him  an 
outcast.  May  I  ask  why  we  did  not 
do  this  with  the  seducer  ?  or  rather, 
why  did  we  not  begin  with  him  ? 
How  much  more  humane  and  more 
logical  had  it  been  had  we  tried  to 
cure  the  crime  before  we  withdrew 
the  only  remedy  we  bad  ever  seen 
applied  to  the  case !  Public  opinion 
is  all  powerful ;  and  why  not  there- 
fore (Urect  its  force  against  known 
and  acknowledged  abuses?  Why 
not  attach  degradation  to  certain 
crimes,  such  as  seduction  ?  make 
him  who  is  guilty,  dishonoured, 
unable  to  hold  place  or  office,  un- 
worthy to  serve  her  Majesty  in 
any  station,  deprived  of  social 
rights? 

There  is  a  lesser  offence  some- 
what popular  among  us,  and  from 
all  I  can  learn  it  is  almost  pecu- 


liar to  our  habits,  and  is  scarcely 
known  amongst  foreigners — what 
we  call  Breach  of  Promise  of  Mar- 
riage. Now  I  do  not  know  in  all 
the  catalogue  of  our  national  short- 
comings one  that  exhibits  our 
modes  of  life  and  our  domestic 
ways  in  a  more  pitiable  light  than 
this  offence ;  and  if  there  be  any- 
thing which  can  add  to  the  wrong 
it  inflicts,  and  to  the  indignity,  it 
is  that  public  trial  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  vindication  of  the 
injury. 

What  nation  but  our  own,  I  ask, 
would  permit  the  sanctity  of  the 
family  life  to  be  exposed  and  dis- 
cussed in  open  court;  not  alone  the 
fortunes  and  resources  of  a  house- 
hold, but  their  daily  life,  their  fire- 
side confidences,  the  relationships 
of  their  tempers  and  their  affections, 
their  most  secret  hopes  and  wishes, 
and,  deeper  and  more  sacred  than 
all  these,  the  loving  avowals  of 
some  young  girl  drawn  from  her  in 
the  trustfulness  of  one  who  believed 
she  was  confessing  her  heart  only 
where  she  had  given  it?  What 
nation  but  our  own  would  drag  a 
whole  family  to  the  witness-table 
— but  one  shade  less  ignominious 
than  the  dock — to  record  the  hum- 
ble passages  of  their  existence  to 
a  vulgar  curiosity,  or,  to  worse,  to 
the  insulting  insinuations  and  in- 
tentional misunderstandings  of  a 
cross-examination?  Is  there  an- 
other country  in  Europe  where 
people  in  the  educated  and  well-to- 
do  conditions  of  life  would  come 
into  court  to  substantiate  the  hon- 
esty and  decency  of  their  daily  lives, 
to  assert  the  honour  of  a  young  wo- 
man's conduct,  the  steps  by  which 
her  affections  had  been  won,  and  the 
sufferings — sometimes  these  at  the 
cost  of  health  itself — ^which  betrayal 
and  desertion  had  cost  her  ?  And 
all  this  for  money — for  damages — 
the  very  name  itself  an  outrage — 
damage  incurred  to  her  fair  fame — 
injury  inflicted  on  her  character! 

We  know  to  what  sympathising 
audiences,  to  what  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, letters  are  read  aloud  in  court, 
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and  the  artless  wbisperings  of  fond- 
ness smothered  in  the  coarse  laughter 
of  a  vulgar  jury.  Of  these  displays 
the  defendant,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  a  consummate  scoundrel,  is  al- 
most invariably  the  hero ;  he  may 
be  "  cast  in  damages,"  but,  for  that, 
he  has  figured  for  three  days  as  an 
irresistible  Don  Juan.  He  has  exhi- 
bited to  the  world  at  large  how  easy 
it  was  for  him  to  gain  a  girl's  love, 
and  how  lightly  he  could  get  rid  of 
it.  He  has  shown  how  every  draft 
he  drew  on  her  loving  trustfulness 
was  honoared;  and  if  his  lawyers 
instructions  warrant  it,  the  injured 
plaintiff  may  be  exhibited  in  any 
light  —  ludicrous,  shameful,  or 
unworthy,  as  malignant  hate  or 
malevolent  invective  can  make  her. 

Now  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  horsewhip  and  the  hair-trigger 
were  far  more  effectual  in  suppress- 
ing these  offences  than  trial  at  bar. 
The  redress  which  can  only  be 
approached  by  a  humiliation  and 
a  terror  is  no  redress  at  all ;  and 
if  we  sounded  the  depth  of  public 
feeling,  we  should  find  there  is  a 
more  contemptuous  sentiment  for 
her  who  has  gained  the  damages 
than  for  him  who  has  paid  them. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  real  hero 
is  the  defendant;  he  has  had  his 
"  lark,"  and  he  has  paid  for  it  Two 
thousand  or  three,  perhaps,  seem 
a  good  deal  to  give  for  a  flirtation 
and  a  confidential  correspondence, 
but  he  has  shown  the  public  what  a 
dangerous  dog  he  is,  what  a  terror 
he  might  be  in  a  neighbourhood — 
not  to  say  that  he  has  cast  a  shadow 
over  a  whole  life,  and  left  sn  undy- 
ing  memory  of  treachery  where  he 
had  promised  fidelity  and  loyalty. 

Why  will  not  public  opinion,  so 
unforgiving  to  the  duellist,  extend 
some  of  its  severity  to  the  cases 
that  duelling  knew  how  to  deal 
with  1  or,  if  it  will  not  permit  the 
pistol,  why  not  measure  out  to  the 
betrayer  some  of  that  indignation  it 
now  bestows  on  him  who  fights  1 
Declare  these  men  infamous.  It  is 
no  case  for  a  money  reparation.  We 
have  in  part  discarded  that  base 


amende  in  some  other  cases ;  let  lu 
have  done  with  it  here.  Degradt^ 
the  man  who  breaks  his  pledge 
when  solemnly  given  to  makeagiri 
his  wife,  from  whatever  station  of 
honour  or  profit  he  possesses,  and 
pronounce  him  disqualified  to  serve 
the  Crown.  If  women  depend  os 
men  for  their  protection,  here  is  the 
case  of  all  others  that  calls  for  that 
protection.  To  accept  these  men  in 
our  society,  to  receive  t^^em  in  oar 
clubs,  to  make  them  associates  and 
companions,  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  us.  To  ahon  the  sharpie 
and  the  blackleg,  and  to  know  one 
of  these,  is  an  outrage  on  sense  as 
well  as  on  decency. 

In  the  laxity  with  which  we 
treat  this  guilt  we  contiibnte  to  its 
frequency.  Make  breach  of  prom- 
ise of  marriage  as  di^raeefnl  as 
cheating  at  play,  and  you  will  sup- 
press it  more  effectually  than  if  you 
quadrupled  the  damages;  or,  if  you 
will  not  do  this — ^if  yon  will  main- 
tain the  pleasant  theory  that  court- 
ship 18  a  game  where  the  players 
stand  on  equal  terms,  and  that  it  is 
a  national  gain  to  us  if  the  ladies 
of  our  families  learn  to  temper  the 
flow  of  their  affection  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  contracts 
— that  girls  are  better,  and  better 
fitted  to  become  wives  and  matrons, 
from  having  their  minds  plentifully 
armed  with  distrust,  and  prepare 
to  regard  every  man  as  a  possible 
blackguard, — if,  I  say,  you  desire 
to  maintain  all  this,  the  result  will 
be  a  very  acute  class  of  young  ladies, 
which  will  lead  to  fewer  cases  of 
breach  of  promise,  but  in  return 
give  you  a  larger  crop  of  suits  for 
divorce  and  separation.  It  is  not 
merely  bec&use  I  am  an  Irishman 
that  I  like  a  little  Lynch  law,  but 
I  really  believe  '*  Lynching"  enlists 
a  larger  share  of  public  sympathy  in 
its  exercise  than  all  other  forms  of 
justice ;  and  it  has  two  other  merits, 
it  is  both  speedy  and  inexpensive. 

A  friend  of  mine,  for  whose 
opinion  and  judgment  I  have  great 
deference,  tells  me  that  in  my  zeal 
to  punish  these  traitors  of  false 
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faith,  I  am  likely  to  put  down  that 
pleasant  pastime  called  flirtation. 
Bat  I  demur  to  this  dictum ;  Tm 
sure  I  never  heard  it  alleged  that 
the  "  Universal  Peace  Association  " 
decried  fireworks,  and  actually  ab- 
jured rockets. 

As  for  flirtation,  I  maintain  it  to 
be  not  only  an  innocent  but  an 
improving  pastime.  Just  as  cer- 
tain games  with  wooden  segments 
of  countries  instil  notions  of  geo- 
graphy, flirtation  is  the  "  reading 
made  easy "  of  love-making  ;  and 
as  there  are  a  vast  number  of  people 
mrho  require  that  all  this  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  some  easy 
and  agreeable  mode,  this  practice 
is  by  no  means  to  be  condemned. 

If  it  were  not  that  I  intend  to 
preach  on  this  text  some  day  at 
more  length,  I  would  go  more  freely 
into  the  matter  now,  and  say  what 
esteem  and  value  I  feel  for  flirta- 


tion. I  cannot  imagine,  besides, 
that  I  have,  in  what  I  have  said 
here,  discouraged  the  practice,  any 
more  than  that  any  man  who  de- 
nounces cheating  at  cards  should 
be  supposed  to  be  averse  to  whist- 
playing.  What  I  uphold  is,  that 
the  game  should  be  played  loyaUy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sparring 
goes  on  with  the  gloves  on,  and  very 
pretty  sparring  too ;  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  when  people  mean 
to  be  in  earnest  they  show  it  openly 
and  palpably.  Now  in  '*  flirtation 
proper"  the  gloves  are  always  on, 
and  even  if  some  smart  taps  are  de- 
livered, they  seldom  leave  a  mark. 
And  all  I  have  said  here  is  directed 
against  those  who,  after  throwing 
the  gloves  aside,  inflict  heavy 
wounds,  but  are  always  ready  to 
say  :  "  I'm  sure  I  never  meant  it ;  I 
fancied  it  was  only  play.  As  for  my 
part,  I  neverintended  to  be  serious." 


INSCBUTABLS  P1E0PLB. 


Certain  people  have  been  puzzles 
to  me  all  my  life,  and  I  feel  must 
conti nue  so  to  the  end.  I  have,  how- 
ever, the  satisfaction — a  meagre  one, 
I  own — ^to  know  that  the  shrewdest 
men  of  my  acquaintance  have  not 
had  any  more  success  than  myself 
in  piercing  the  mysteries  of  these 
beings,  and  frankly  admit  that  they 
have  no  solution  to  the  riddle  they 
present 

The  commonest  form  of  these 
inscrutables  is  the  fellow  who  lives 
handsomely,  going  everywhere,  do- 
ing everything,  apparently  denying 
himself  nothing,  and  possessing  ab- 
solutely that  same  nothing  for  his 
whole  legitimate  income.  I  know 
several  of  these.  Some  of  them  I 
can  vouch  for  are  not  players  of  any 
game,  nor  followers  of  any  rich 
man,  consequently  not  deriving  sup- 
port from  these  two,  the  most  pro- 
bable, sources  of  needy  men  ;  and 
yet  I  have  met  these  men  about  in 
the  world,  freely  mizine  in  a  society 
which  one  would  say  is  likely  to  ask 
some  guarantees  for  the  right  of 


entrance ;  and  without  having  any 
intimacies  anywhere,  apparently  ac- 
quainted with  every  one,  and  gener- 
ally regarded  as  necessary  adjuncts 
of  all  large  gatherings.  How  they 
do  it,  even  for  a  season,  I  cannot 
imagine ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  can 
continue  this  for  a  lifelong. 

I  can  recall  one ;  he  has  come  to 
my  mind  at  the  moment  I  am  writ- 
ing— a  clever  fellow  certainly,  but 
probably  I  ought  not  to  include  him 
amonff  the  inscrutables ;  for  he  had 
indeed  a  quality  which,  well  mould- 
ed and  manipulated  with  the  skill 
certain  men  know  to  employ,  w  of  it- 
self a  guarantee  of  worldly  success. 
This  man  was  a  nobody ;  he  had  no 
belongings ;  he  had  even  the  faint- 
est right  to  the  name — a  very  good 
one — that  he  bore.  Whatever  means 
he  started  with  must  have  been  of 
the  slightest,  and  were  soon  ex- 
pended, for  he  made  his  running 
from  the  post,  and  began  by  contest- 
ing a  borough  against  a  well-known 
man  of  station  and  large  fortune. 
He  f aUed,  of  course — failure  was  in- 
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evitable ;  but  his  defeat  was  better 
than  many  men's  victories ;  he  was 
BO  good-tempered  under  it,  so  gen- 
erous, so  hearty,  so  gentlemanlike, 
so  devoid  of  all  the  petty  spite  and 
malice  of  a  beaten  man,  and  so  ready 
to  admit  he  had  been  beaten  fairly, 
and  that  he  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  his  opponent  Through  all 
this  the  quality  I  have  referred  to 
as  his  specialty  carried  him  splen- 
didly. The  fellow's  impudence  was 
boundless ;  he  had  probably  run 
himself  to  the  last  ten  pounds  of 
his  exchequer  by  the  contest,  and 
yet  he  treated  the  opposite  candi- 
date as  though  he  was  exactly  his 
equal  ;  feelingly  alluded  to  the 
heavy  cost  eaich  had  inflicted  on 
the  other,  and  talked  as  though 
drawing  cheques  onDrummond  was 
a  pastime  which  he  liked,  and 
could  afford  himself.  The  unfail- 
ing good*  humour,  the  geniality  that 
never  was  soured  by  any  contra- 
riety, the  temper  that  no  outrages 
ruffled,  won  so  completely  on  the 
victorious  candidate  that  he  ac- 
tually made  a  friend  of  him,  and 
they  became  inseparable.   ^  I  knew 

how  it  would  turn  out,"  said  Y ^ 

the  adventurer  in  question.  **  I  saw 
something  of  this  very  early  in  life. 
The  Duke  of  Leckington  gave  me 
a  black  eye  when  I  was  at  Rugby, 
and  I  made  him  my  friend  for  life 
by  the  way  I  took  it.  All  men  can 
do  the  grand  condescension  dodge: 
the  real  test  of  a  clever  fellow  is  to 
take  his  kicking  gracefully." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Y had 

not  many  more  reverses  to  try  him. 
I  remember  him  in  the  House  ;  he 
sat  for  a  considerable  town.  I  saw 
his  name  amongst  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
guests  at  Drayton.  He  had  made  two 
or  three  effective  speeches,  and  was 
not  unlikely  to  have  office  offered 
him.  Where  I  saw  him  last  was  at 
an  embassy  abroad,  where  he  dined 
with  his  newly-married  wife,  an  im- 
mensely rich  widow,  and  where  the 
entertainment  was  given  specially 
in  their  honour.  His  manner  then 
was  grandiose,  and  almost  haughty. 
He  had  evidently  scored  the  game 


he  played  for,  and  had  taken  leave 
of  the  subjunctive  tense  for  ever.  I 
repeat,  then,  this  man  has  no  rigbt 
to  come  into  my  category  of  inscni- 
tables ;  that  grand  stock  of  imf^s- 
deuce  he  possessed  was  a  Calif oniift 
in  itself.  The  men  who  really  inter- 
est me  are  the  fellows  so  nttedv 
helpless  as  to  seem  objects  of  a  ds- 
tional  charity;  and  yet  who  eat  veo- 
ison  and  drink  '48  claret  every  diy. 
with  apparently  a  more  strongij 
vested  right  in  these  oondimen^ 
than  an  Irish  bishop  has  now  in  his 
See  acres.  It  is  not  alone  that  thev 
do  nothing,  but  they  are  directly  in- 
capable of  doing  anything:  Tbej 
aid  no  one,  instruct  no  one,  amnse  no 
one,  interest  no  one.  They  do  not 
even  point  the  moral  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  existence,  and  show  as  that 
life  is  weariness  and  ennui — ^for  the 
fellows  look  as  if  they  liked  it,  and 
on  the  whole  appear  jolly. 

I  never  knew  one  of  these  men 
refuse  a  subscription  to  anything, 
be  it  a  hunt-fund,  a  picnic,  a  re- 
gatta, or  a  local  charity.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  aid  missionary  labour, 
but  I  am  certain  they  would  if  they 
were  asked.  I  once  inquired,  from 
the  secretary  of  a  well-known  in- 
stitution, and  learned  that  these 
people  always  pay,  and  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  need  never 
be  dunned.  Who  can  explain  this 
mystery  )  who  can  say  out  of  what 
secret-service  fund  these  men  draw 
their  extraordinaries  ) 

As  to  "tips"  to  gamekeepers, 
beaters,  whips,  and  flunkies  gen- 
erally, they  are  far  and  away  the 
most  splendidly  generous;  while 
in  the  higher  class  of  black-mail, 
which  consists  in  birthday  reminis- 
cences, bon-bons,  and  bouquets, 
there  is  a  blended  taste  and  ele- 
gance in  their  presents  which  make 
them  perfectly  distinctive. 

Why  will  no  Goyemment — see- 
ing to  what  straits  financial  diffi- 
culties drive  Qovemments — send 
out  a  commission  to  see  how  this 
is  done?  Why  will  no  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  inquire  how  lia- 
bilities are  met  with  no  means,  and 
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extravagances  indulged  in  without 
assets  7  Surely  this  is  a  more  inter- 
esting object  of  discovery  than  a 
North-West  Passage,  or  the  source 
of  an  African  river. 

Nor  is  it  alone  that  these  men 
dine  better  and  dress  better  than 
you  or  me,  but  they  move  habitu- 
ally in  circles  where  we  only  arrive 
after  some  success.  As  a  class  they 
are  not  given  to  marriage,  other- 
wise, I  am  confident,  they  would 
pick  up  all  the  heiresses  of  the 
kingdom,  and  leave  nothing  but 
nntochered  lasses  for  the  earls  and 
viscounts. 

That  very  vulgar  name  for  a 
vulgar  quality,  "  Cheek,"  explains  a 
great  deal,  but  is  no  real  exponent  of 
this  puzzle.  Cheek  scores  small, 
isolated,  dropping  successes — passes 
a  man  into  a  ball-room  uninvited, 
admits  him  to  a  flower-show  with- 
out a  ticket,  blends  him  with  a 
group  he  has  no  pretension  to  be 
amongst,  and  occasionally  gets  him 
the  recognition  that  is  given  by 
habit.  Cheek  will  do  these,  but 
no  more.  It  will  no  more  serve  to 
carry  a  man  on  through  the  conflict 
of  liife  than  will  a  life-belt  float  you 
across  the  Atlantic 

Cheek,  besides,  is  the  quality  of 
the  very  humblest  order  of  impu- 
dent men.  The  great  professors 
of  the  art — the  grand  capitalists — 
the  Rothschilds  of  impertinence, 
are  the  reverse  of  "cheeky."  They 
are  studiously  quiet,  reserved,  a 
little  arrogant  perhaps,  but  it  is  the 
arrogance  of  men  who  do  not  per- 
mit vulgar  intrusion,  who  like  to 
dwell  apart  from  chance  acquaint- 
anceships, who  risk  no  intimacies 
— they^  affect  much  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  have  a  sort  of  prudery 
of  their  own,  not  at  all  unlike  what, 
in  the  other  sex,  is  occasionally 
assumed  by  those  whose  lives  are 
not  distinguished  by  self-denial.  I 
suspect  that  for  the  very  highest 
walk  of  the  profession  Englishmen 
and  Russians  are  the  best  adapted. 
Frenchmen  have  too  much  levity  of 
manner,  Qermans  are  too  stolid  and 
impassive.    As  for  Americans,  they 


are  wholly  deficient  in  dignity,  their 
only  idea  of  which  is  intense  pro- 
siness.  The  Russian,  however,  is 
better  than  the  Briton;  for  while 
he  has  all  the  weight  and  gravity, 
he  blends  with  the  aplomb  a  plasti- 
city, |i  courteous  suavity,  which  the 
other  never  attains  to — he  is  a  cour- 
tier in  plain  clothes. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  world 
takes  a  sort  of  malicious  pleasure 
in  watching  its  impudent  people, 
or  whether,  as  I  rather  incline  to 
believe,  the  impudent  people  are 
deemed  better  than  the  drearier 
bores  who  invest  society,  which- 
ever the  cause,  they  are  certainly 
neither  discouraged  nor  disowned 
in  the  world  at  large.  Every  city 
of  Europe  has  its  supply.  London 
is  rich  in  them.  Paris  offers  a  fine 
field  for  exploitation.  In  Vienna 
they  are  rarely  found.  It  is  the 
one  capital  of  the  Continent  where 
there  is  no  social  privateering ;  and 
no  amount  of  mere  impudence  of 
the  most  gifted  ornament  of  the 
craft,w6uld  have  theslightest  chance 
of  gaining  admission  within  the 
precincts  of  a  Lichtenstein  or  an 
Erdodi  house. 

Impudence  is  to  social  success 
what  credit  is  to  commercial  The 
man  who  can  draw  on  the  imagi- 
nary with  the  assurance  that,  on 
the  faith  of  it,  he  will  maintain  his 
ground  and  make  sure  his  position, 
is  pretty  much  like  the  trader  who, 
if  only  time  be  given  him,  will 
realise  enough  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments. WUkes  only  asked  ten 
minutes  in  advance  of  the  hand- 
somest man  in  England,  and  I  am 
certain  he  was  right;  but  Wilkes 
was  at  the  top  of  the  profession — 
Brummel  was  a  long  way  his  in- 
ferior. Montron,  who  flourished 
in  Paris  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  a 
very  remarkable  specimen.  Since 
that  time  we  have  fallen  upon  a 
very  inferior  class.  The  walk  has 
been  vulgarised.  The  claim  of  the 
pushing  man  to  a  front  place  is, 
however,  intelligible  enough.  You 
may  not  exactly  recognise  his  right, 
but  you  must  confess  to  his  zeal, 
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and  yield  credence  to  his  energf ; 
but  what  is  really  difficult  to  wider- 
stand  is  the  social  auocMs  of  men 
who  bring  notkuig,  not  even  im- 
pudence, to  the  common  stock  of 
amusement,  who  are  found  in  every 
city  of  Europe.  These  mei^  are 
n  either  rich,  great,  nor  gifted.  They 
live  obscurely,  dispense  no  civili- 
ties, do  nothing,  to  all  appearance, 
for  any  one,  but  they  are  every- 
where, know  every  one,  and  have 
access  to  the  very  highest  in  the 
land.  *'  Don't  bother  yourself  with 
Rouher,''  said  a  friend  of  mine  the 
other  day.  "  *X.'  will  speak  of  it 
to  the  Emperor.  X.  told  Biamark 
that  remark  you  made.  X.  was 
dining  on  Saturday  with  Antonelli, 
and  heard  that  story  about  Lady 

G ."      Now    why   should    X. 

have  the  enirhe  at  the  Tuileries,  or 
sit  at  meal  with  the  Cardinal  ?  Can 
you  tell  me  this,  or  do  you  know 
any  one  who  can  % 

I  know  it  is  an  affection  with 
some  really  distinguished  men  to 
surround  themselves  with  very 
inferior  companions,  not  from  any 
desire  to  be  kings  of  their  company, 
for  some  of  them  are  men  who 
would  command  the  first  places 
anywhere  ;  but  out  of  some  strange 
caprice,  partly  humoristic  and 
partly  indolent,  they  like  to  have 
about  them  those  who  are  easy 
recipients  of  their  own  humours, 
and  who  demand  no  exertion  to 
entertain  them  ;  and  as  they  would 
despise  toadyism,  they  select  men 
even  incapable  of  that  servile 
homage :  these  dreary  inscrutables 
have  therefore  their  use  here. 

Who  ever  saw  a  knot  of  men 
travelling  without  one  of  these] 
Who  ever  saw  a  yacht  party  with- 
out one  ?  Are  these  fellows,  after 
all,  the  great  philosophers  of  the 
age,  who  know  everything,  see 
everything,  and  do  nothing — for 
whom  and  for  whose  benefit  you 
and  I,  and  hundreds  like  us,  write 


books  and  newspapers,  make  re- 
forms in  Parliament,  pull  down 
churches,  and  send  out  expeditions 
to  Africa  1  Is  it  possible  that  these, 
whom  we  profanely  have  believed 
to  be  the  dull  dogs  of  the  world, 
are  its  prime  movers  and  masters  ? 
Have  they  a  masonhood  amongst 
them,  and  secret  signs  to  signify 
how  they  are  playing  us  off,  bow 
enjoying  themselves  at  our  ex- 
pense ?  What  a  dreadful  thought, 
to  think  these  stolid  existences 
were  shrewd  observers  and  pro- 
found thinkers,  the  real  spectators 
of  that  comedy  that  you  and  I  are 
playing  for  their  amusement ! 

Some  one  once  imagined  the 
horror  and  dismay  that  would  be 
spread  through  life  if  the  furniture 
of  our  houses  could  be  endowed 
with  speech  and  be  called  into  the 
witness-box  against  us;  but  these 
men  would  be  far  more  terrible  if 
we  could  believe  them  to  be  en- 
dowed with  intelligence. 

If  the  inscrutables  throw  off  their 
mask,  what  satires  we  should  have 
on  our  vanity  and  our  pretension, 
our  wit  and  our  wisdom— on  the 
conversational  brilliancy  we  assum- 
ed to  be  impromptu,  and  the  claret 
we  pretended  to  have  kept  so  long! 
what  bankruptcy  would  fall  upon 
all  our  affectations ! 

The  question  I  would  then  pro- 
pound is,  Are  our  dreary  people, 
whom  we  cultivate,  ask  to  dinner, 
and  foster  generally,  are  they  the 
dull  nonentities  we  love  to  believe 
them  ;  or  are  we  nurturing  a  whole 
colony  of  serpents  in  the  midst  of 
us,  whose  torpor  is  but  for  a  season, 
and  who  will  awake  one  day  and 
devour  us  1 

I  own  to  a  strong  personal  inter- 
est in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
for  I  have  been  handling  these 
snakes  fearlessly  for  years,  and 
it  is  only  by  a  sudden  thought  I 
have  come  to  imagine  they  might 
be  poisonous. 
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fitomo  newspapers  on  the  Minis- 
'terial  side  are  jahilant  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Premier's  policy  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Ire- 
land, and  point  to  the  address  of 
Cardinal  Collen  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  forbidding  Church  collec- 
tions for  the  families  of  the  lately 
imprisoned  Fenians,  as  an  evidence 
of  loyalty  and  good  faith  which  can- 
not be  disputed  or  denied. 

Now,  from  the  time  when  agita- 
tion became  a  trade  in  Ireland,  there 
were  always  two  distinct  parts  allot- 
ted to  the  Romish  clergy.  There  was 
themild,  gentle,  peace-Iovingbishop, 
the  man  who  abhorred  civil  cou- 
vubion  and  bloodshed,  and  had  a 
most  implicit  belief  that  however 
slow  in  its  march  English  justice 
would  come  at  last  This  was  the 
polished  diocesan  who  had  lived 
abroad,  spoke  fluent  French — with  a 
brogue — and  had  a  sort  of  caressing 
piety  in  his  address  that  was  very 
well  received  in  society.  He  was  a 
small  dabbler  in  science,  and  read 
the  passing  literature  of  his  time,  and 
was  on  the  whole  a  very  satbf actory 
answer  to  those  who  objected  to 
his  cloth  as  men  of  inferior  culture 
or  underbred  habits.  This  bland 
personage  was  asked  to  dinner  and 
fSted,  and  his  opinions  quoted 
when  it  was  necessary  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
did  not  ask  this,  that,  or  t'other, 
"that  they  repudiated  the  senti- 
ments the  hon.  gentleman  had  attri- 
buted to  them,  and  yielded  to  none 
in  attachment  to  our  great  and 
glorious  Constitution." 

This  part  was  not  "  created,"  to 
use  the  French  phrase,  by  the  late 
Dr  Murray,  but  he  played  it  with  a 
dignity  and  urbanity  perfectly  ad- 
mirable. It  is  no  small  praise  to  a 
man's  dexterity  to  have  humbugged 
thelate  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  he 
did  this,  and  to  an  extent  we  are 
feeling  to  the  present  hour.  Op- 
posite to  him,  however,  stood  the 
implacable  bishop,  who  would  hear 


nothing,  concede  nothing,  support 
nothing — ^who  talked  of  the  Englbh 
as  aliens,  and  scouted  their  acts  and 
their  pmmitiM  alike— who  accepted 
concessions  as  niggardly  instalments 
of  some  mysterious  debt,  the  date 
and  amount  of  which  no  man  knew. 
Dr  Doyle  was  the  great  imper- 
sonator of  this  character,  and  acted 
it  with  a  marvellous  vigour  and 
power,  so  that,  while  his  colleague 
preached  peace,  patience,  and  trust- 
fulness to  the  well-dressed  citizens 
in  the  capital,  he  could  assure  his 
frieze-coated  hearers  that  John  Bull 
was  knuckling  down;  that  the  great 
old  Bully  saw  his  game  of  terror 
could  be  played  no  longer ;  that  Ire- 
land insisted  on  her  rights,  and 
would  have  them — ^and  as  every 
Irishman  knows  what  these  are,  and 
how  shamefully  he  has  been  kept 
out  of  them,  it  is  no  use  to  repeat 
here  the  wrongs  he  claims  redress 
for,  and  the  sort  of  redress  he  wants. 
This  clever  system  of  alternate  loy- 
alty and  menace — this  ingenious 
distribution  of  labour  which  repre- 
sents contented  Romanism  on  one 
side  as  a  land  of  promise,  and  defi- 
ant Popery  on  the  other  as  a  finger 
of  menace — ^huns  over  the  Whigs  in 
Lord  Melbourne  s  day,  and  terrified 
them  not  a  little,  but  in  recompense 
for  the  fear  it  caus^  it  kept  them 
in  office.  Strange  enough,  here  we 
are  back  again  at  the  self-same  re- 
presentation, only  it  is  Cardinal 
raul  Callen  plays  Dr  Murray's  part, 
Father  McHale  undertaking  to 
"read"  Dr  Doyle's. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  of  the  two 
bankers  in  a  firm  who  divided  the 
labour  of  courtesy  and  sternness 
between  them,  and  while  one  was 
all  amiability  and  compliance,  the 
other  was  an  intractable  fellow  who 
would  not  listen  to  anything  but 
hard  trading.  Here  is  the  same 
system  performed  by  men  far  more 
able  and  more  wily  than  ever  finance 
could  furnish. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  Dr  Cullen 
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is  not  as  able  a  representative  of 
gloTed  Popery  as  the  late  Dr  Mur- 
ray ;  he  has  neither  the  nice  tact, 
the  natural  courtesy,  nor  that  amen- 
ity that  makes  a  man  happier  when 
doing  something  that  will  gratify — 
all  of  which  distinguished  his  prede- 
cessor. He  would  probably  rather 
that  the  ''cast"  could  have  been 
changed,  and  himself  written  down 
for  Dr  Doyle's  part.  The  Lion  of 
Judah,  however,  could  not  be  so 
easily  deposed ;  hoarse  as  he  may  be 
from  long  roaring,  he  "  has  a  shout 
in  him  still,"  so  that  of  necessity 
the  piece  must  be  played  as  already 
announced. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  Eng- 
lishmen are  disposed  to  think  of 
either  of  these  holy  men  ;  but,  as  a 
mere  Irishman,  I  am  free  to  own 
that  I  am  no  more  warmed  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  one  than  I  am  terri- 
fied by  the  threats  of  the  other. 

The  unlucky  admission  that  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  was  conceded 
rather  than  risk  a  rebellion,  has 
done  us  a  lasting  injury  in  Ireland; 
and  the  belief  is  pretty  general  that 
for  every  outbreak  of  disloyalty 
there  must  ever  come  a  special  con- 
cession, and  in  this  way  the  Fen- 
ians are  said  to  have  uprooted  the 
Established  Church.  If  this  be  in- 
deed the  case,  I  hope  that  the  men 
of  influence  amongst  them  will  now 
see  how  little  need  there  is  for 
bloodshed  or  violence.  Without 
even  killing  a  policeman  they  may 
have  all  that  they  can  ask  for.  The 
Liberals — so  liberal  of  all  that  does 
not  belong  to  them — will  grant 
everything.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  perhaps  a  little  urgent ;  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  demolition, 
they  want  to  see  the  Protestants 
degraded.  Have  a  little  patience, 
Dr  Moriarty !  it  will  all  come  in 
time ;  but  the  landlords  must  take 
their  turn  now.  It  is  not  exactly 
easy  to  say  how  to  make  Ireland 
for  the  Irish ;  but,  as  a  compromise, 
it  can  be  made  perfectly  impossible 
for  habitation  by  Englishmen.  Add 
to  the  present  lawlessness  the  gene- 
ral belief  that  pacification  is  to  be 


bought  at  any  price,  and  Paddy  is 
not  the  clever  fellow  I  think  him  if 
he  will  not  show  you  what  is  the 
pacification  he  aims  at  Pacifica- 
tion does  not  mean  merely  no  Pro- 
testantism :  it  means  no  rent,  no 
taxes,  no  landlords,  no  law. 

For  my  own  part  I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  the  great  statesman 
who  rules  us  had  been  half  as  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  Romanism  as 
his  followers  proclaim  him ;  but  it 
is  no  disparagement  of  his  ability 
to  say  he  has  met  more  than  his 
match  in  the  Priest  It  is  a  veiy 
great  mistake,  in  the  first  place,  to 
imagine  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
take  the  same  interest  in  the  Church 
question  that  the  priests  do,  or  feel 
towards  the  rival  faith  the  same 
acrimony  or  bitterness.  Of  course 
I  do  not  ask  Englishmen,  or  even 
English  tourists  in  Ireland,  to  be- 
lieve this.  I  know  the  weight  of 
prejudice  which  tons  of  newspapers 
have  loaded  them  with,  and  I  de- 
spair of  their  taking  the  trouble  to 
form  an  opinion  of  their  own ;  and, 
seeing  the  blunders  that  really  clever 
men  make  when  they  talk  of  Ire- 
land and  of  their  Irish  experiences, 
one  learns  to  be  very  tolerant  on 
the  score  of  mistakes. 

If  Mr  Gladstone,  however,  had 
converted  the  great  Cardinal,  and 
made  him  as  fair,  as  equable,  as 
generous  towards  his  adversaries, 
and  as  little  eager  for  their  humil- 
iation as — I  do  not  believe  him  to 
be — the  victory  would  not  have 
been  a  thing  to  boast  of.  Doctor 
CuUen  has  his  especial  rdle  in  the 
great  comedy,  and  can  no  more 
change  it  than  can  the  ''heavy 
father'*  or  the  cross-grained  uncle. 
Let  the  accomplished  Premier  try 
his  persuasions  on  John  of  Tuam, 
and  see  what  he  can  do  with  the 
Lion  of  Judah.  I  do  not  propose 
the  task  as  an  easy  one,  nor  one 
unworthy  of  his  great  powers.  Such 
achievements  are,  however,  histori- 
cal in  the  Romish  Church ;  and  in 
the  life  of  St  Francis  there  occurs 
an  incident  which  I  would  humbly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
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gifted  First  Minister.  I  quote  from 
the  '  Fioretti  de  St  Francesco/  the 
Florentine  edition,  page  72. 

"  While  St  Francis  was  living  at 
Agobio  there  was  a  wolf  of  great 
strength  and  ferocity  which  ravaged 
the  country  round,  devouring  ani- 
mals and  men  indiscriminately,  so 
that  people  at  length  were  afraid  to 
leave  the  city,  and  never  went  be- 
yond the  walls  unarmed.  StFrancis, 
seeing  this,  determined  to  go  forth 
and  confront  the  wolf,  though  the 
citizens,  with  urgent  entreaties,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  Making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  Saint  issued  forth  and 
made  directly  for  the  place  where 
the  wolf  resorted.  On  beholding 
the  Saint,  the  wolf  came  forward 
towards  him  with  open  mouth ;  but 
the  Saint,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  said  :  '  Come  hither,  brother 
wolf.  I  command  you  that  hence- 
forth you  do  no  more  evil  to  me  or 
to  any  one.''  The  wolf  closed  his 
mouth  and  hung  his  head  in  shame, 
and,  with  an  expression  of  lamb- 
like docility,  fell  at  the  Saint's  feet, 
at  which  St  Francis  said :  '  Brother 
wolf,  thou  hast  long  lived  a  life 
of  great  excesses,  destroying  and 
mangling  Qod*s  creatures  in  pitiable 
manner,  and  even  gone  the  length 
occasionally  of  eating  men,  for 
which,  according  to  human  laws, 
you  have  subjected  yourself  to  an 
ignominious  death  on  a  sca£fold, 
and  to  the  execrations  of  a  multi- 
tude; but  I,  brother  wolf,  am  a 
peacemaker.  I  forgive  the  past, 
and  I  shall  take  care  that  neither 
men  nor  dogs  shall  molest  you  in 
future ; '  at  which  the  wolf,  by  mo- 
tions of  his  body,  his  tail,  and  his 
eyes,  gave  to  mean  that  he  liked 
the  conditions  and  would  accept 
them.  St  Francis  added  :  '  I  will 
see  to  it,  brother  wolf,  that  thou 


wantest  for  nothing.  Thou  shalt 
be  well  and  handsomely  supplied, 
only  give  up  your  evil  ways,  and 
abstain  from  eating  men.  Let  me 
have,  then,  the  promise  from  your- 
self, and  I  shall  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  it ; '  on  which  the  wolf 
bowed  his  head  twice  in  sign  of 
acquiescence." 

The  narrative  then  goes  on  to 
show  how  the  wolf  returned  with 
the  Saint  to  the  city,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  authorities,  when  he 
made  a  solemn  acceptance  of  the 
compact — "  placing  his  paw  in  the 
Saint's  hand" — at  sight  of  which  the 
multitude  was  greatly  moved.  St 
Francis,  however,  improved  the  oc- 
casion by  impressing  on  them  how 
infinitely  more  terrible  than  a  wolf 
were  those  eternal  tortures  that 
they  all  treated  so  lightly  and  fear- 
ed so  little  ;  and  concluded  by  re- 
commending to  their  favourable 
attention  the  wolf,  who  for  the 
future  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
fixed  stipend — a  life-interest  com- 
muted from  his  former  resources  ; 
the  wolf,  as  the  legend  says,  ex- 
pressing^-as  "  far  as  wolves  are  per- 
mitted to  express" — by  gestures 
and  contortions  his  grateful  sense 
of  the  treatment  extended  to  him. 

How  the  wolf  lived  afterwards 
at  Agobio,  enjoying  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  abstaining  from  all 
beyond  his  stipulated  dietary,  and 
died  in  much  honour  and  to  the 
regret  of  the  townsfolk,  is  all  writ- 
ten in  the  legend,  even  to  the  fact 
that  his  natural  enemies  the  dogs 
never  growled  as  he  walked  about, 
but  regarded  him  as  a  natural  orna- 
ment of  the  place,  if  not  an  insti- 
tution. 

If  I  could  transport  the  picture 
of  pacification  from  Qobbio  to  Qal- 
way,  the  parable  would  not  be  un- 
profitable. 


XLOQUKNCB  FOB  ETEBY  ONB. 


A  lazy  man  has  certainly  fallen 
upon  what  Americana  cidl  ''  a  fine 
time  "  of  it  in  this  age  we  live  in. 


Never  probably*  before  was  the  in- 
ventive eenius  of  man  so  actively 
employed  in  supplying  the  wants 
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and  diminUhioff  tbe  frictions  of 
existence.  To  go  everywhere,  see 
everything,  and  hear  everybody,  at 
the  least  possible  cost  of  time  and 
labour,  is  the  triumph  of  our  pre- 
sent-day civilisation.  Your  por- 
trait is  taken  the  moment  you  sit 
for  it;  your  correspondence  keeps 
pace  with  the  lightning ;  yon  are 
measured  for  your  clothes  by  visual 
survey,  and  your  angles  taken  by  a 
theodolite ;  your  hair  is  brushed  by 
machinery;  and  now,  by  a  little 
book  that  lies  beside  me,  I  see  that 
even  the  labour  of  a  passing  thought 
is  spared  you,  and  that  you  are 
actually  provided,  not  only  with 
the  expressions,  but  the  sentiments 
that  should  possess  you  in  moments 
of  loyalty  or  enthusiastic  patriotism, 
at  the  christenings  or  the  marriages 
of  your  friends,  and  told  how  you 
are  to  feel  about  'Uhe  Press,  the 
Constabulary,  and  the  Ladies" — 
how  your  bosom  should  beat  high 
for  the  army  and  navy — and  with 
what  high-hearted  warmth  you 
should  announce  a  birthday,  and 
descant  on  the  early  closing  move- 
ment or  the  festival  of  a  cricket- 
match.  'No  More  Cold  Mutton' 
is  the  attractive  title  of  an  equally 
cheap  volume,  which  treats  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  stews, 
hashes,  d^c,  may  be  made  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  the  '  Book 
of  Ready-made  Speeches' — ^for  so 
it  is  called — ^was  inspired  by  tbe 
same  spirit,  and  destined  to  do 
for  eloquence  what  the  other  was 
for  appetite.  No  more  are  we  to 
be  fed  with  the  "cold  mutton" 
of  any  unpractised  orator,  stam- 
mering, stuttering,  and  losing  him- 
self in  the  mazes  of  his  own  stu- 
pidity— now  soaring  into  bombast, 
now  falling  flat  into  absurdity, 
catching  at  an  illustration,  and 
holding  on  to  it  with  the  tena- 
city of  a  drowning  man  to  a  straw, 
and  without  courage  to  let  go  his 
grasp  again.  No  longer  need  any 
one  impose  his  native  weariness 
on  his  friends  snd  the  public,  since 
for  one  shilling  he  may  learn  how 
to  be  loyally  enthusiastic  over  the 


Queen  and  the  Boyal  Family,  unc- 
tuously solemn  over  the  biidiop^ 
suitably  suggestive  and  poedeally 
warm  on  bride's-maids,  and  with  a 
graduated  fervour  for  chanties  and 
the  drama  that  can  take  in  every- 
thing from  a  cowjMJck  institation  to 
a  comedy. 

If  it  was  a  truly  kind  and  phil- 
anthropic spirit  which  suggested 
the  writing  of  this  volame — if  tb^ 
compassionate  soul  of  the  antho? 
had  long  seen  and  wept  over  after- 
dinner  eloquence,  and  witnesed 
the  sufferings  of  mach  -  inflicted 
listeners,  there  was  aomething  noble 
in  Uie  idea  of  aupplying  a  refuge 
for  those  lost  children  of  oratorr 
who  wander  hopelesaly  throngh  %ht 
pathless  wastes  of  language — hsi^s 
in  the  wood  of  eloquence,  without 
so  much  as  even  a  robin  to  feed 
them. 

It   may,    indeed,     temper    the 
warmth    of   our  gratitade  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  we  must    do,  that 
this  work  was  not  inspired  by  a 
sentiment  of  true  patriotism ;   we 
owe  the  suggestion  of  it  to  a  foreign 
source:  here  is  the  author^a  own 
account      '*  While    pursuing    my 
vocation  as  a  provincial  bookseller, 
a  French  gentleman   entering  mj 
shop  addressed  me  thus  : — '  Sir,  I 
want  a  little  English  speaker  book/ 
I  placed  in  his  hands  'Enfield's 
Speaker ;  *  whereupon  he  said,  '  No, 
no,  no,  sir,  that  is  not  what  I  want ; 
I  want  the  little  book  of  English 
speeches.    I    want   the    book    of 
English  speeches   made  to  hand, 
because,  for  example,  I  have  to  go, 
because  I  am  invited,  to  the  Eng- 
lish wedding    of   my  friend,  tbe 
English  lady  that  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  life  in  my  native  town, 
which  \a  in  France.    She  marry  the 
English  gentleman  who  is  also  my 
friend  ;  all  will  be  grand.     I  shail 
be  called  on  to  say  something  when 
my  health  is  what  you  call  drunk 
— then  I  must  say  the  speech    I 
must  say  something  to  the  married 
couple — to  wish  joy,   happiness, 
<kc — something   which    is   nice- 
pretty — funny — ^make    the    young 
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folk  laugh — flatter  my  youngfriends 
that  is  married — and  so  on.' 

"  I  confessed  I  knew  of  no  such 
work,  but  being  struck  with  the 
idea,  promised  I  would  compile 
one.  On  this  hint,  therefore,  this 
work  has  been  written,  and  is  now 
presented  to  the  English  public'' 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  record- 
ing this  brief  dialogue,  the  compiler 
of  this  work  has  shown  that  neat- 
ness in  conveying  the  slight  pecu- 
liarities of  Gtidlic  English,  and  that 
skill  in  depicting,  without  exag- 
gerating, a  foreigner's  embarrass- 
ments over  our  parts  of  speech, 
which  guarantee  a  high  degree  of 
fitness  for  a  task  which  requires  a 
cultivated  taste  and  style,  and  a 
considerable  humoristic  power. 

With  characteristic  modesty  he 
adds — "  The  book  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  literal  supply  of  ready- 
made  eloquence,  but,  *  simply  to 
supply  hints.' " 

Here  our  author  shows  his  great 
discernment.  In  all  treatises  on 
games  of  skill — whist,  chess,  <&c. — 
the  writer  merely  proposes  to  in- 
culcate certain  principles,  and  sup- 
ply a  certain  number  of  combinor 
tions,  to  apply  any  of  which  the 
due  opportunity  must  be  presented 
by  the  game  itself;  so  here  the 
author  gives  us  so  many  what  we 
may  call  oratorical  ''gambits,"  so 
many  suggestive  "openings" — ^after 
which  we  are  to  continue  the  game 
out  of  our  own  resources. 

It  is  obvious  that  he  is  wise  in 
this  arrangement,  since,  if  his  work 
were  to  be  taken  as  a  perfect  liturgy, 
we  should  find  ourselves  all  making 
the  same  after-dinner  speeches  and 
returning  the  same  acknowledg- 
ments— which,  all  things  consid- 
ered, though  favourable  as  regards 
fluency,  might  err  on  the  side  of 
variety  and  originality. 

The  wants  of  a  people  as  dis- 
played by  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  newspapers  are  justly  re- 
garded as  the  best  indication  of  their 
tastes  and  habits.  How  our  love 
of  sport  is  shown  by  that  list  of 
fihooting-bozes,  those  hundreds  of 


acres  strictly  preserved,  those  fish- 
ing-rivers and  trout-lakes  so  tempt- 
ingly offered  to  us  every  autumn ! 
What  pleasure -trips  to  sea -side 
places,  what  excursion- trains  to 
breezy  downs  and  wave -washed 
bays,  invite  us  as  summer  sets  in  ! 
and  how,  as  the  winter  draws  nigh, 
our  domestic  needs  are  revealed  by 
the  quiet  announcement  of  that 
officeiPs  widow,  who  offers  "  board 
and  lodging  with  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  cultivated  conversation,  and 
a  taste  for  music  " ! 

What,  however,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  a  casual  observer  as  some- 
what singular,  is  the  mode  of  sup- 
plying the  public  wants  which  is 
in  vogue  amongst  us.  It  is  from 
a  man  in  actual  want  that  we  hear 
of  an  invention  by  which  a  large 
income  may  be  obtained  without 
risk  or  difficulty.  Some  one  famish- 
ing in  a  garret  announces  bow  from 
four  to  five  pounds  a-week  may  be 
earned  by  any  person  willing  to  de- 
vote two  hours  aday  to  a  light  and 
pleasing  occupation.  The  people 
who  promise  to  cure  us  of  our 
most  distressing  maladies  are  not 
our  doctors ;  the  men  who  exhort 
us  to  holy  living  are  not  our  spiri- 
tual pastors,  but  poor- devil  authors 
who  sell  MS.  sermons  for  a  shilling 
each  :  so  that,  in  fact,  though  "  our 
wants  are  all  supplied,"  the  singu- 
lar thing  is,  they  are  all  provided 
for  by  those  who  have  become 
our  benefactors  by  accident  or 
chance.  That  parsons  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  "homilistic"  composition 
—  the  adjective  is  not  mine,  I 
found  it  in  the  'Guardian'  —  is 
seen  by  the  success  of  the  MS. 
sermon  trade.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  are  walks  in 
the  mechanical  arts  in  which  they 
excel,  the  great  characteristic  of 
our  time  being,  that  each  of  us 
is  doing  something  which  it  is 
not  his  trade  to  do,  but  which 
he  succeeds  in  precisely  for  that 
very  reason. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that 
if  our  age  is  not  marked  by  any 
great  display  of  original  genius— if 
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we  have  no  Sbakespeare,  or  Mil- 
ton,  or  Bacon  amoogat  ua — we  have 
a  larger  table-land  of  good  medio- 
crity than  we  ever  poeaeaaed  before. 
We  have  more  men  who  write  good 
poetry  and  readable  fiction,  more 
talkera  of  good  after-dinner  talk, 
than  any  other  era  could  boaat; 
and  that  general  wellbeing  which 
extenda  to  everything  amongat  as, 
ahowa  itself  in  oar  food,  our  cloth- 
ing,  and  our  dwellings,  ia  perhapa 
the  great  feature  of  our  age. 


The  author  of  this  volume  is  a 
worthy  aoldier  in  the  army  of  pru- 
gress.  If  we  be  not  loyal,  arde&t. 
chivalric,  charitable,  and  loving  bj 
turns,  no  fault  is  it  of  hia.  Wlm 
our  barrel-organs  have  done  fc? 
operatic  music,  he  has  done  for  el'> 
quence ;  and  as  we  whistle  Bossim 
and  Verdi,  ao  may  we  live  to  IL-^p 
Bright  and  Gladstone  at  oor  fes- 
tive gatherings,  and  be  as  weari- 
some, as  commonplace,  and  as  re- 
iterative as  our  bettera. 


SIR  JOHN  LilWEENCK — PART  H. 


THK  STORM  OF   1857. 


Probably  in  no  province  or  dis- 
trict in  India  was  there  a  fairer 
promise  of  peace,  improvement, 
and  internal  tranquillity  than  in  the 
Punjaub  at  the  beginning  of  1857. 
Thanks  to  the  energetic  though 
strictly  defensive  policy  of  the  able 
administrator  in  whose  hands,  since 
the  beginning  of  1853,  the  sole  di- 
rection of  affairs  had  been  placed, 
untrammelled  by  councillors  below, 
and  unfettered  by  restrictions  above 
him,  the  long  line  of  frontier,  re- 
garded for  so  many  years  by  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  passes 
beyond  it  as  a  legitimate  field  for 
their  predatory  excursions,  had  been 
for  the  time  entirely  tranquillised. 
The  year  1856  had,  indeed,  wit- 
nessed some  very  daring  attempts 
on  the  part  of  these  marauders  to 
reassert  their  ancient  authority. 
The  Muhsoor  Wuzeerees,  in  par- 
ticular, had  perpetrated  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  raida;  the 
tribes  on  the  western  border  had 
given  trouble;  the  Bozdars  had 
been  aingularly  active ;  yet  the  ret- 
ribution exacted  for  the  robberies 
perpetrated  by  these  wild  borderers 
had  been  so  prompt  and  effectual — 
the  power  of  the  British  to  punish, 
to  an  extent  quite  balancing  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  wrong-doer, 
had  been  so  strikingly  evinced — that 


the  tribes  in  general  bad  entirelT 
ceased  from  offending,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  the  mo^ 
exposed  roads  on  the  frontier  were 
safely  traversed  by  the  peaceful 
trader. 

Tranquillity  within  the  province 
was  even  much  more  assnred.  'Evta 
since  the  general  disarming  of  the 
population  in  1849-50,  the  members 
of  the  military  class  among  the  in- 
habitants had  been  gradaauy  ad^ipt- 
ing  themselves  to  agricultural  life. 
The  abolition  of  tranait  daties,  and 
of  all  import  and  export  taxes  be- 
tween the  Punjaub  and  the  other 
portions  of  British  territories  in 
Hindostan,  the  making  of  roads  and 
the  opening  out  of  canals,  had  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the 
area  of  cultivated  landa,  and  of 
affording  to  a  far  greater  number 
than  before  the  means  of  an  honest 
and  peaceable  livelihood.  The  great 
majority  of  that  class,  by  constant 
disuse  of  arms,  had  to  a  great  de- 
gree ceased  to  be  lovers  of  war. 
At  the  beginning  of  1857  they  had 
especial  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The 
harvest  had  been  abundant  and  the 
market  had  been  good ;  prosperity 
was  widely  spread  ;  the  taxes  were 
light ;  there  were  no  grievances ; 
no  desire  for  change ;  Uie  Govern- 
ment was  tolerant  and  popular,  and 
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9  chief  had,  by  bia  sympatbywitb 
le  people,  not  less  tban  by  bis 
rong  and  decided  character,  im- 
ressed  tbe  minds  of  all  with  the 
slief  tbat  in  him  they  bad  a  ruler 
\  willing  as  be  was  able,  and  as 
ble  as  be  was  willing,  to  protect 
ad  befriend  them. 
There  were,  at  tbe  same  time, 
tber  causes  which  contributed  to 
iie  fair  promise  of  prosperous  tran- 
uillity  held  out  by  the  Pnujaub 
t  tbe  beginning  of  1857.  During 
he  course  of  his  long  and  unbroken 
onnection  with  that  province.  Sir 
obn  Lawrence  had  enjoyed  abun- 
lant  opportunities  of  filling  many 
»f  tbe  posts  under  him  with  officers 
n  whom  he  had  confidence,  and 
vbom  be  bad  selected  solely  from 
lis  belief  in  their  fitness.  It  is 
rue  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished civil  officers  in  the  Punjaub 
lad  been  brought  to  it  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  and  constituted  there  the 
iisciples  of  a  school  which  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  leader.  But 
bhe  loyalty  of  these  gentlemen  to 
their  departed  friend  and  chief  not 
3nly  did  not  lessen,  but  in  some 
instances  strengthened,  the  fervour 
which  they  brought  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  under  his  brother. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  felt  a  deep- 
rooted  regard  for  the  one,  second 
only  to  the  strong  affection  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  the  other; 
whilst  all  had  been  trained  to  look 
upon  the  rigid  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  the  State  as  a  part  of 
tbat  great  commandment  which  has 
authoritatively  been  declared  to  be 
the  complement  of  the  greatest  of 
all 

The  able  men  thus  at  the  disposal 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been 
severally  posted  by  him  to  the 
localities  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  which  each  would  find  the 
be3t  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  Thus,  whilst  the  Lahore 
diTision  was  under  the  firm  and 
able  direction  of  Mr  A.  A.  Roberts, 
there  were  also  at  that  capital  two 
gentlemen  who  had  been  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chief  Commissiouery 
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and  on  whose  abilities  be  had 
learned,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner with  respect  to  each,  to  rest 
with  a  secure  confidence.  One  of 
these,  Mr  Robert  Mon^omery,  for- 
merly his  colleague  in  the  Board, 
filled  at  that  time  the  post  of  Ju- 
dicial Commissioner  of  the  pro- 
vince, exercising  in  that  capacity 
a  control  over  the  administration 
of  justice  throughout  the  country, 
and  ever  ready  to  bring  the  weight 
of  his  strong  and  decided  counsels 
to  bear  upon  the  deliberations  of 
his  chief  in  all  matters  connected 
with  administration.  The  other, 
Mr  Donald  Macleod,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Finance,  had  been  endowed 
in  a  peculiar  degree  with  the  power 
of  influencing  men's  minds,  without 
men  perceiving  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced. His  was  the  mild  and 
persuasive  manner,  lus  the  unruffled 
temper,  the  imperturbable  presence 
of  mind,  which,  apparently  yielding 
at  the  outset,  almost  always  succeed 
in  convincing  an  opponent ;  his  the 
benevolent  heart  that  sought  to 
win  over  a  negligent  officer  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties  rather 
than  dismiss  him  from  his  post — 
that  endeavoured  to  find  excuses 
even  for  those  tbat  sinned  the  most. 
This  large-hearted  philanthropy  was 
far,  however,  from  acting  as  a  hin- 
drance to  Mr  Madeod's  usefulness 
as  a  pnblic  officer;  on  the  contrary, 
his  influence  was  the  greater  for 
it,  especially  among  the  natives ; 
and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  was 
well  aware  of  this,  felt  in  how 
great  a  degree  the  presence  of  Mr 
Macleod  at  Lahore  constituted  a 
tower  of  strength  to  his  adminis- 
tration« 

It  would  be  impossible  to  leave 
Lahore  without  alluding  to  the  two 
other  officers  who  occupied  at  this 
time  the  most  confidential  positions 
about  the  person  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, his  civil  and  military 
secretaries.  The  first  of  these,  Mr 
(now  Sir  Richard)  Temple,  was  not 
indeed  in  the  Ponjaub  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1857.  Having  held  for 
three  years  the  office  of  Civil  Sec- 
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retary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Mr  Temple  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  bright  promise  of  tranquillity 
prevailing  throughout  the  country 
to  make  a  brief  visit  of  six  months' 
duration  to  his  native  land.  His 
departure  would  always  have  been 
a  subject  of  regret,  for  Mr  Temple 
was  not  only  master  of  a  style  re- 
markable for  its  vigour  and  lucidity 
of  arrangement,  but  he  had  gained 
the  reputation,  which  his  subse- 
quent career  has  shown  to  have 
been  fully  justified,  of  possessing 
great  energy,  untiring  industry, 
and  administrative  qualities  of  a 
very  high  order.  He  was  devoted 
to  his  chief,  and  was  honoured  in 
return  by  that  chief's  entire  confi- 
dence. His  absence  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  though,  as  we  have 
said,  always  a  subject  of  regret, 
seemed  likely  to  be  less  felt  in  the 
quiescent  attitude  by  which  the 
dawning  of  the  year  1857  was  char- 
acterised. ^  His  temporary  succes- 
sor. Captain  James,  was  one  of  the 
most  rising  of  the  civil  officers  of 
the  province,  and  in  him  Sir  John 
Lawrence  possessed  a  secretary 
worthy  of  his  entire  confidence. 
The  military  secretary  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  Msgor  (now  Mi^or- 
General)  J.  D.  Macpherson,  had,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
filled  that  position  for  about  five 
years.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  quick  decision.  He 
possessed,  in  addition,  a  simple 
directness  of  manner,  sound  views 
regarding  military  arrangements, 
and  the  power  of  impressing  those 
views  upon  others.  Above  all,  he 
was  an  honest  man.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  opinions  of  his  chief, 
not  for  worlds  would  he  have  al- 
tered or  concealed  his  own,  had 
he  thought  it  for  the  public  in- 
terests that  they  should  be  made 
known. 

Of  all  the  divisions  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  most  important  was  that 
administered  from  Peshawur.  The 
charge  of  this  division  had  been 
assigned,  therefore,  to  lieutenant- 
Colonel   Herbert  Edwardes,   C.B. 


Long  previous  to  1857,  this  officer 
had  gained  a  reputation  which  had 
made  his  name  a  household  word 
in  India.  Rising  originally  by  the 
exercise  of  literary  abilities,  he  had 
shown,  when  the  opportunity  came, 
that  those  abilities  were  accompan- 
ied by  great  practical  power.  His 
marvellous  achievem^its  in  1848 
— when  at  the  head  of  a  rabble 
whom  he  had  disciplined,  and  whom 
he  had  so  attached  to  his  person 
that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him 
to  the  world's  end,  even  to  fight 
against  their  own  countrymen  — 
excited  in  the  highest  places  in 
India  an  admiration  which  found 
an  echo  all  over  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  France.  It  ia  not  too  mudi 
to  say  that  the  daring  of  lieuten- 
ant Edwardes  helped  to  save  the 
empire  in  1848.  By  shutting  up 
Moolraj  in  his  fort,  he  delayed  the 
outbreak  of  the  Sikh  nation  till  the 
cold  weather,  when  we  were  better 
prepared  to  meet  it  But  for  that 
action  on  his  part,  the  leaders  of 
the  Sikh  revolters  would  have  re- 
possessed themselves  of  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  and  would  have  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  cutting 
up  our  troops  in  detail  before  an 
army  could  have  been  assembled  to 
oppose  them.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
where,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  battle  for  empire  would  have 
been  fought,  but  most  certainly  it 
would  not  have  taken  place  in  the 
Punjaub. 

A  worthy  companion  of  Ed- 
wardes, in  some  respects  even  a 
more  remarkable  man,  was  the 
Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  Pesh- 
awur division,  Lieu  tenant  Colonel 
John  Nicholson.  Tall  in  person, 
strong  in  body,  possessing  a  piercing 
glance,  and  endowed  with  a  man- 
ner which,  whilst  it  commanded 
obedience,  did  not  repel  affection, 
Nicholson  was  bom  to  be  a  leader 
of  men.  He  had  served  in  the 
Affghanistan  war,  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  GhuznL  Many 
stories,  not  yet  given  to  t^e  world 
in  print,  are  told  by  those  who 
knew  hun  well,  of  the  dauntless 
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energy  and  unyielding  resolution 
which,  even  in  those  early  days, 
characterised  the  young  officer. 
Subsequently  to  the  first  Sikh  war, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his 
regiment,  he  was  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  Captain  Arthur 
Broome,  to  discipline  in  the  Eng- 
lish fashion  the  levies  of  the  Maha- 
rajah Qoolab  Singh  of  Cashmere. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  entered  the 
political  service,  gained  the  repeat- 
ed thanks  of  the  Punjaub  Qovern- 
ment  for  the  energy  and  activity 
he  displayed  in  1846-47,  and  in  the 
troublous  times  of  1848.  At  the 
close  of  that  year  and  in  1849,  he 
served  as  political  officer  to  the 
army  of  the  Punjaub,  taking  part 
in  all  the  actions  which  ensued. 
After  the  annexation  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  wild  tribes  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  there  his  talents  found  full  op- 
portunity for  their  display.  Those 
rude  borderers,  who  had  refused 
till  then  bodily  obedience  to  any 
mortal  man,  gave  in  to  John 
Nicholson.  So  completely  did  he 
combine  power  of  will  with  those 
peculiar  qualities,  so  rarely  pos- 
sessed, which  steal  the  under- 
standings as  well  as  the  hearts  of 
men,  that  orders,  which,  had  they 
been  issued  before  his  time,  would 
have  been  disobeyed  or  evaded, 
were  regarded  by  the  uncivilised 
races  under  his  rule  as  the  inspired 
utterances  of  a  superior  being,  and 
were  carried  out  unhesitatingly. 
Such  a  man  on  the  frontier  was 
worth  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men.  Sir  John  Lawrence  well 
knew  his  value.  He  has  often  been 
heard  to  say,  that  of  all  the  men 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact 
in  the  course  of  his  career,  there 
was  not  one  who,  in  lofty  concep- 
tions, in  firmness  of  will,  in  power 
of  impressing  others,  in  quick  deci- 
sion, and  in  all  those  manly  quali- 
ties which  contribute  to  form  that 
rare  combination,  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  man  of  action,  ever  approached 
John  Nicholson. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 


enter  at  length  into  a  description  of 
the  other  officers  who  filled,  at  the 
beginning  of  1857,  principal  posi- 
tions in  the  Punjaub.  In  the  course 
of  our  narrative  we  shall  have  more 
than  one  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
good  services  rendered  by  many. 
Some  account,  however,  of  those 
officers  whose  services  were  most 
prominent,  and  to  whom,  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  we  shall  have  most 
frequently  to  refer,  seems  desirable 
at  the  outset,  if  only  that  we  may 
present  to  our  readers,  before  the 
rise  of  the  curtain,  those  to  whom 
the  chief  parts  in  the  drama  about 
to  be  acted  were  allotted.  To  com- 
plete the  clearing  of  the  ground 
necessary  to  an  unbroken  narrative 
of  events  as  they  followed,  we  pro- 
pose now  to  devote  a  few  para- 
graphs to  the  elucidation  of  the 
position  and  numbers  of  the  troops 
occupying  the  province  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing. 

In  the  beginning  of  1857,  there 
were  in  the  Punjaub,  between  Kur- 
naul  and  Peshawur,  nearly  36,000 
native  troops  of  the  regular  army, 
of  all  arms,  including  artillery,  cav- 
alry, and  infantry.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Punjaubees,  about 
2000  in  number,  these  were  all 
men  from  Oudh,  Bahar,  and  other 
parts  of  Hindustan.  Besides  these, 
guarding  the  frontier,  were  13,430 
irregular  troops,  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, supported  by  9000  police  levies. 
Of  the  entire  number  of  these  two 
divisions  less  than  one-fourth  were 
Hindustanis,  the  remainder  Pun- 
jaubees of  the  best  description. 
Of  the  total  native  force  in  the  Pun- 
jaub, amounting  to  59,656  men,  per- 
haps 20,000  were  natives  of  that 
country,  whilst  nearly  40,000  came 
from  Hindustan. 

The  European  force  consisted 
of  eleven  regiments  of  infantry, 
ope  of  cavalry,  and  about  2000 
artillery,  constituting  a  total  num- 
ber of  nearly  10,500  men.  Of  this 
force,  however,  more  than  one-half 
was  massed  at  the  extremities  of 
the   province,  there   being  three 
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regiments  of  infantry  in  the  Hima- 
layas, and  three,  with  aome  artil- 
lery, at  Peshawar.  Of  the  seven 
Erincipal  fortresses,  three — viz.,  La- 
ore,  Govindgarh,  and  Mooltan — 
were  held  by  Europeans ;  four, 
Phillore,  Attock,  Kangra,  and  Noor- 
pore,  by  natives.  The  chief  arsenal, 
that  of  Ferozepore,  was  at  a  station 
held  by  European  infantry;  the 
second  was  at  Phillore,  guanied  by 
native  infantry.  The  European 
troops  were  thus  distribnted:  at 
Peshawur,  two  regiments  of  infan- 
try, the  70th  and  87th,  two  troops 
of  horse-artillery,  five  companies  of 
foot-artillery,  and  two  light  field- 
batteries;  at  Nowshera,  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  the  27th  Foot ; 
at  Lahore,  one  regiment  of  infan- 
try, the  8l8t,  two  troops  of  horse- 
aitillery,  and  four  companies  of  foot- 
artillery;  at  Oovindgurh,  a  com- 
pany of  foot  -  artillery  ;  at  Fer- 
ozepore, one  regiment  of  infantry, 
the  6l8t ;  two  companies  of  foot- 
artillery,  and  one  light  field -bat- 
tery; at  Mooltan,  a  company  of 
foot-artillery ;  at  Sealkote,  one  re- 
giment of  inifantry,  the  52d,  one 
company  of  foot  -  artillery,  and  a 
horse  light  field-battery  ;  at  Rawul 
Pindee,  one  regiment  of  infantry, 
the  24th  Foot;  at  Umballa,  one 
regiment  of  cavalry,  the  9th  Letn- 
cers,  and  two  troops  of  horse -ar- 
tillery ;  at  Dugshaie,  one  regiment 
of  infantry,  the  lat  Fusiliers  ; 
at  Kussowlie,  the  75th  Foot;  at 
Sabathoo,  the  8d  Fusiliers ;  at 
JuUundhur,  the  8th  Foot,  and  a 
troop  of  horse  -  artUlery.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  one  regiment,  the  Bom- 
bay Fusiliers,  came  into  the  Pun- 
jaub  from  8inde,  in  detachments, 
at  different  periods  between  the 
1 7th  June  and  the  end  of  July.  We 
should  do  but  scant  justice  to  this 
part  of  our  subject  were  we  to 
omit  to  state  that  the  brigade  at 
Peshawur  was  under  the  orders  of 
Brigadier  Sidney  Cotton,  a  gallant, 
high-spirited  soldier,  a  great  far 
vourite  with  the  troops,  and  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  good 
his  own  pretensions  to  command  in 


the  field.  Brig^er  Stuart  Coibett, 
a  plain,  straightforward  soldier, 
commanded  the  brigade  at  Lahore. 
The  senior  officer  in  the  Ponjaob, 
Major- General  Reed,  C.B^  com- 
manded the  Peshawar  divialoiL 
Next  in  authority  to  bim  w^ 
Major- General  Gowan,  who  filled 
a  similar  office  at  Lahore. 

Thus,  at  peace  withoat,  and  tran- 
quil within — occupied  by  aboat 
60,000  troops  of  all  arms,  md  90ii0 
military  police — its  civil  districts 
presided  over  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country,  and  its  militaiy 
divisions  commanded  by  seleeted 
officers  —  the  whole  watched  by 
the  keen  glance  of  the  ilinaitrious 
civilian  who  had  so  entirelj  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  provinee— 
whence  was  danger  to  come  to  tlie 
Punjaubf  Nothing  in  th»  shape 
of  such  danger  could  be  foreseen 
in  1856,  for  it  did  not  then  exist 
in  any  composite  form.  The  sur- 
face was  quiet  all  over  India.  Tbe 
annexation  of  Oudh  had  been  ac- 
complished without  provoking  an 
audible  murmur  from  the  people, 
and  without  convincing  the  Home 
authorities,  notwithstanding  the 
strongly-expressed  opposite  opinion 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  of  the  necessity 
of  adding  one  English  soldier  to 
the  army.  The  Persian  war,  under- 
taken at  a  distance  from  the  shores 
of  Hindustan,  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  its  operations  having  been 
marked  by  events  creditable  to  the 
soldiers  alike  of  India  and  of  Eng- 
land. No  sign  of  foreboding  duas- 
ter  was  visible.  Every  quarter  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  perma- 
nent and  enduring  prosperity. 

And  yet  beneath  the  horizon  of 
this  glittering  brightness  there  lay 
a  dark  cloud,  growing  ever  blacker 
and  blacker,  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  chaiged  with  the  nox- 
ious vapour,  the  emission  of  which 
was  to  signalise  1857.  The  native 
soldiery,  always  proud  of  their  po- 
sition and  of  their  numbers,  lud 
not  witnessed  without  emotion  of 
a  peculiar  character  the  various 
changes  which  had  occurred  daring 
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the  twenty 'years  preceding  that 
date.  By  their  prowess,  as  they 
thought,  Englcmd  had  heen  deli- 
vered from  AfTghanistan  ;  by  their 
daring,  three  great  provinces,  one 
of  them  the  germ  of  an  empire — 
Sinde,  the  Panjaub,  and  British 
Burma — ^had  been  added  to  oar 
dominions.  They  believed  these 
things;  they  had  been  taught  to 
believe  them  by  their  officers  and 
the  Government  But  simultane- 
ously with  the  gradual  adoption  of 
this  belief  they  witnessed  likewise 
the  power  which  for  a  century 
had  been  exercised  by  their  officers, 
graduaUy  transferred  to  the  central 
bureau  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
By  degrees,  in  fact,  they  began  to  see 
that  a  petition  sent  direct  to  head- 
quarters was  able  to  prevail  against 
and  to  overturn  the  discipline  ex- 
ercised by  their  own  officers. 

With  the  pride  engendered  by 
these  gradual  revelations  there  was 
mingled  a  suspicious  dread  of  the 
science  which  Western  enterprise 
had  just  introduced  into  their 
land.  Steamers,  railways,  tele- 
graphs, whilst  astonishing  them  as 
to  the  means — ^which  they,  igno- 
rant, were  unable  to  comprehend 
— of  their  progression,  had  given 
birth  in  their  minds  to  an  unde- 
fined dread  as  to  the  effect  which 
these  changes,  so  marvellous,  so 
rapid,  to  them  so  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, might  work  upon  them- 
selves. 

Whilst  their  minds  were  yet  thus 
under  the  predominating  influen- 
ces of  a  pride  unduly  exalted  and 
a  suspicion  vaguely  excited,  the 
whisper  spread  through  their  ranks 
that  it  was  intended  to  attack 
their  religion;  that,  to  effect  this 
purpose,  recourse  would  be  had, 
not  to  any  overt  process,  but  to 
that  underhand  and  mysterious 
agency  which,  by  an  art  seemingly 
magical,  had  already  roused  their 
dread  to  the  full  as  much  as  it 
had  excited  their  surprise.  The 
greatest  care,  it  was  murmured 
amongst  them,  had  been  taken  to 
convert  them  in   spite  of   them- 


selves ;  to  force  them,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  Hindooism,  to 
become  suddenly  Christian ;  and 
this  not  by  missionary  enterprise  or 
any  outward  display  of  force,  but 
in  the  ordinary  performance  of 
their  ordinary  duty.  The  instru- 
ment selected  to  carry  out  this 
conversion  was  a  new  cartridge, 
said  to  be  greased  with  cow's  fat 
and  hog's  lard,  the  act  of  biting 
which  would  entail  the  loss  of  their 
caste,  and,  with  it,  Uie  dethrone- 
ment of  their  religion. 

This  idea,  which,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  actual  manufacture  of 
greased  cartridges,  was  founded  on 
truth,  acted  as  a  lighted  match 
applied  to  a  powder-magazine. 
Instantly  there  was  a  blaze.  Com- 
binations not  to  use  the  new  car- 
tridge were  formed  in  every  regi- 
ment Each  day's  post  carried 
letters  from  the  sepoys  of  one 
regiment  to  their  brethren  in  an- 
other, full  of  details  as  to  the  new 
weapon  intended  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  souls.  Suspicion, 
aroused  by  the  discovery,  became 
more  and  more  alive  to  the  smallest 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
themselves  still  ignorant  of  the 
impending  danger.  To  the  sepoys, 
the  suspense  which  followed  their 
first  discovery,  and  the  issue  to 
them,  not  indeed  of  greased  car- 
tridges, but  of  others  of  the  famil- 
iar pattern — though  wrapped,  un- 
fortunately, in  paper  of  a  different 
colour — must  have  seemed  almost 
insupportable.  It  gave  them  time, 
however,  to  organise — to  come  to 
a  genera]  conclusion  on  no  account 
to  use  any  cartridges  that  might 
be  issued  to  them. 

Such  being  the  resolution  at 
which  they  had  arrived,  no  long 
period,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  could  elapse  before  they 
came  into  contact  with  their  supe- 
riors. The  crisis  was  not  delayed. 
Commencing  in  Februaiy  by  an 
outbreak  at  Berhampore,  in  Bengal 
proper,  it  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
plosion at  Barrackpore,  and  finally 
culminated,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
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in  the  insarrection  of  Meenit  and 
the  capture  of  DelhL 

With  the  exception  of  Umballa, 
at  which  station  a  disinclination  to 
use  the  new  cartridges  had  been 
shown  daring  the  month  of  April, 
the  native  troops  stationed  in  the 
Punjaab  had  not  erinced,  up  to 
this  period,  b^  any  outward  sign, 
the  smallest  inclination  to  make 
common  cause  with  their  country- 
men to  the  eastward.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  however,  had  been  no 
inattentive  observer  of  the  events 
that  had  occurred  during  the  ear- 
lier months  of  the  year.  Not  in- 
deed that  he,  more  than  any  one 
else,  divined  the  extent  to  which 
the  dLsaffection  would  eventually 
spread.  He  had  a  right  to  suppose 
that  the  Qovemment  of  India,  so 
soon  as  it  had  traced  the  disaffec- 
tion in  question  up  to  a  certain 
cause,  would  endeavour  by  all  the 
means  at  their  command  to  remove 
the  ill  feeling.  And  when  they, 
not  however  till  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, telegraphed  instructions  to 
the  musketry  schools  at  Umballa 
and  Sealkote  to  prohibit  the  use  by 
the  sepoys  of  the  obnoxious  car- 
tridges, and  subsequently  declared 
their  belief  that  further  danger  had 
been  removed  by  the  disbanding  of 
the  19th  N.I.,  and  by  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  MungulPandy — 
he,  distant  from  the  spot,  concerned' 
in  the  laborious  exercise  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  own  province, 
might  be  excused  for  believing  that 
the  Qovemor-General  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  day  bad  reasons 
for  their  confidence,  sufficient  to 
override  the  vague  fears  which  still 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  agi- 
tate his  mind.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Hin- 
dustani sepoys  were  somewhat  dis- 
affected; but  he  was  not  the  less 
aware  that  the  national  disposition 
was,  although  uncertain,  in  the  main 
easy  and  pliable ;  and  that,  whikt 
it  was  always  possible  that  the  se- 
poys might  show  their  discontent 
by  some  overt  act,  they  were  yet 
specially  amenable  to  the  influence 


of  tact  and  delicate  handling.  From 
the  scene  of  the  first  outbreak  ia 
Bengal  he  was  too  distant  to  judge, 
from  the  demeanour  of  the  aepoys 
how  far  tiie  means  adopted  had  a^ 
tained  the  required  end.  Notiiiog 
was  to  be  inferred  from  the  be- 
haviour, in  no  respect  differing 
from  ordinary  custom,  of  the  Hin- 
dustanis in  his  own  province.  On 
his  own  Punjaubees  he  could  pkee, 
he  knew  weU,  the  fuUeat  relianca 

The  incessant  labour  of  mind  and 
body  which  had  devolved  upon  Sir 
John  Lawrence  during  his  eleven 
years' continuous  service  in  tbePns- 
jaub  had  not  been  without  effect 
upon  his  constitution,  and  be  had 
been  compelled,  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Commissioner,  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  hot  season 
in  the  hills  of  Murree.  He  had 
adopted  this  course  with  the  less 
hesitation,  because  that  station  u 
but  forty  miles  from  Kawnl  Pin- 
dee,  itseft  one  of  the  most  eentnl 
positions  in  the  Punjaub,  whena 
he  was  able  to  exercise  a  more  im- 
mediate control  over  the  several 
divisions  of  the  province  than 
was  possible  even  from  Lahore. 
In  the  early  part  of  1857,  he  had, 
however,  contemplated  taking  a 
run  into  Cashmere,  which  he 
had  never  seen ;  and  it  was  in 
the  hope  that  events  might  so 
calm  down  as  to  permit  him  to 
take  this  relaxation  that  he  left 
Lahore  for  Rawul  Findee  in  the 
month  of  April 

On  his  way  to  Rawul  Findee  Sir 
John  Lawrence  stopped  for  a  few 
days  at  the  military  station  of  Se- 
alkote. An  incident  of  his  visit 
there,  which  has  given  rise  to  ex- 
traordinary misstatements  and  to 
the  most  delusive  conclusions, 
may  here  be  mentioned.  One  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  objects 
in  remaining  at  all  at  Sealkote  was 
to  ascertain,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
the  feelings  of  the  native  troops  on 
duty  at  that  station — it  being  the 
headquarters  of  a  school  of  mus- 
ketry. Attending  this  school  were 
detachments  of  different  Hindujs- 
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tani  regiments,  and  one  detachment 
from  a  Punjaub  corps  belonging  to 
the  frontier  force.  Sir  John  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  practice  of  these  detach- 
ments with  the  new  musket  (the 
Enfield),  and,  as  far  as  concerned 
the  Hindustani  troops,  he  could 
not  discover  from  their  manner 
or  demeanour  that  anything  was 
wrong.  Private  inquiry  led  to  the 
same  result.  But  from  the  men  of 
the  Punjaub  corps  with  whom  he 
personally  conversed,  he  heard  a 
strong  expression  in  favour  of  the 
new  musket,  and  no  objection  to 
the  cartridge,  though  he  particu- 
larly alluded  to  it  Their  favour- 
able expression  was  based  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  new  musket  for 
mountain  warfare.  Sir  John  wrote 
accordingly,  detailing  the  conclu- 
sion formed  from  his  inspections, 
to  the  Governor- General,  Lord 
Canning.  He  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  at  the  time  that  this  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  regarding 
the  soldiers  of  the  force  under  his 
own  orders — an  expression  fully 
justified  by  the  result — would  be 
converted  by  party  malevolence 
into  an  approval  of  the  issue,  to 
the  disaffected  regiments  of  the 
line,  of  the  fatal  greased  cartridges. 
From  Sealkote  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner proceeded  to  Rawul 
Pindee.  He  had  scarcely  arrived 
there,  however,  when  the  account 
of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  and  the 
seizure  of  Delhi  was  flashed  to  him 
by  the  telegraph.  It  took  him  by 
surprise,  indeed,  but  it  was  a  sur- 
prise which  nerved  him  to  imme- 
diate action.  His  first  care  was  to 
telegraph  his  advice — advice  re- 
peated in  his  letters — to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  march  at  once, 
with  all  the  troops  at  his  disposal, 
upon  DelhL  The  military  advisers 
of  General  Anson  did  not  concur  in 
this  respect  with  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjaub.  They 
brought  numberless  professional  rea- 
sons, each  of  them  doubtless  based 
upon  some  excellent  military  prin- 
ciple, to  prove  that  it  would  be 


madness  to  march  in  the  direction 
of  DelhL  Fortunately,  however, 
for  India,  the  instinct  of  Mr  Law- 
rence found  a  readier  echo  in  the 
mind  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
than  did  the  counsels  of  his  ad- 
visers. Summoning  from  the  hills 
all  the  European  troops  whom  he 
could  collect,  he  marched  at  once 
towards  Delhi  ;  and  though  he  died 
on  the  way,  his  successor  was  able 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  decision, 
and,  by  the  victory  of  Budlee-ka- 
Serai,  impart  to  the  wavering  levies 
of  our  allies  fuller  confidence. 

To  Lord  Canning  himself,  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  telegraphed  advice  of  the 
energetic  character  suited  to  the 
emergency.  At  the  distance  from 
Calcutta  at  which  he  was,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  do  more  ; 
and  the  advice  itself  was  not  less 
valuable,  and  not  less  intrinsically 
sound,  because  the  same  ideas  had 
presented  themselves  to  others  be- 
sides himself.  It  is  less  to  his  ad- 
vice, however,  than  to  his  action, 
that  we  would  desire  to  refer. 
There  he  was,  forty  miles  from  the 
Murree  hills,  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion doubtless  whence  to  regulate 
all  the  movements  in  the  Punjaub, 
and  especially  on  the  frontier,  but 
at  a  distance  from  the  great  scene 
of  contest  in  Hindustan.  The  news 
of  the  insurrection  had  come  upon 
him  with  all  the  surprise  and  Sud- 
denness of  an  earthquake.  What, 
then,  was  his  first  action  1 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Sutlej,  their  territories  contiguous 
to  those  of  the  British,  and  in  one 
direction  approaching  a  limit  not 
very  distant  from  Delhi  itself,  ruled 
the  two  Sikh  chieftains  of  Puttialla 
and  Jheend.  The  former  was  the 
greatest  in  wealth  and  authority 
among  the  Sikhs,  and  the  latter 
came  second  only  to  him  in  position 
and  power.  Seeing  at  a  glance  the 
influence  which  these  chieftains 
would  be  able  to  exercise  on  the 
progress  of  events.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence  lost  not  a  day  in  caUing  upon 
them,  and  upon  others  of  smaller 
note,  as  feudatories  of  the  Brithth, 
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to  arm  their  contiiigeots,  and  to 
employ  them  to  rapport  British 
authority.  "  Neirer,"  we  quote 
from  the  Panjaub  Administration 
Report  for  1856-68 — ^^  never  was 
an  appeal  more  nobly  responded  to. 
The  Rijah  of  Jheend  was  actually 
the  first  man,  European  or  native, 
who  took  the  field  a^dnst  the  muti- 
neers. He  openly  declared  at  once 
that  he  should  decide  with  the 
British,  under  whom  he  had  lived 
happily  for  fifty  years."  The  Mar 
barajah  of  Puttialla,  the  Ri^iahs  of 
Nubha,  of  Kbylore,  and  of  Kuppor- 
tuUah,  and,  indeed,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions— ^the  Bi^  of  Busahie  and 
the  Nawab  of  Bahawulpore— all 
the  tributary  chieftains  in  the  Jul- 
lundhur  Doab  and  the  ds-Sutlej 
states,  followed  his  example,  and 
in  a  very  brief  time  the  country 
between  Delhi  and  the  Sutlej  was 
effectively  held  by  the  contingents 
of  these  native  princes  for  the  Eng- 
lish. The  victory  of  Budlee-ka- 
Serai — a  consequence,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  Mr  Lawrence's  advice  to 
General  Anson — came  just  at  the 
right  time  to  confirm  the  loyal  feel- 
ing of  the  chiefs,  and  to  give  to 
their  retainers  confidence  as  to  the 
result  of  the  campaign. 

Having  thus  promptly  and  suc- 
cessfully made  every  possible  ar- 
rangement for  the  preservation 
of  English  interests  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  scene  of  action.  Sir  J.  Law- 
rence turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
not  less  pressing  necessity  compre- 
hended, in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
securing  of  the  Panjaub  itself  from 
the  action  of  the  mutinous  troops ; 
in  the  second,  in  making  fast  the 
doors  of  our  frontier  against  the 
wild  border -tribes  and  the  one 
powerful  nation  immediately  be- 
yond it 

On  leaving  Lahore  en  route  to 
Rawul  Pindee,  Sir  John  had  left 
behind  him  the  two  princiiml  Com- 
mlBsioners,  Messrs  Montgomery  and 
Madeod,  and  his  military  secretary, 
Lieut-CoL  Macpherson.  The  news 
of  the  Meemt  outbreak,  and  its  first 
results  at  Delhi,  reached  Lahore  on 


the  12th  May.  Almost  samolts- 
neoudy  with  its  arrival,  Ga|rtaiji 
Richard  Lawrence,  a  brother  of  the 
Chief  Crommissioner,  and  who  cod^ 
manded  two  police  battalions  and 
some  police  cavalry  at  that  station, 
received  a  hint  from  a  moondi^e 
(native  derk)  of  the  Thuggee  de- 
partment, serving  under  his  (vdcn, 
that  the  sepoys  of  the  gairiaon  vac 
infected  with  a  mutinoos  flpnl 
Captain  Lawrence  immediately  im- 
parted this  intelligenee  to  O^cmd 
Macpherson,  who,  impresBed  witb 
its  importance,  at  once  waited  opaa 
Mr  Montgomery,  and  snggerted  to 
him  that  the  native  troops  ahoold 
be  forthwith  rendered  powerlBas  for 
mlBchief  by  being  deprived  of  their 
percussion-caps.  The  news  of  the 
Meemt  outbreak  and  its  coi^e- 
quences  would  certainly,  he  argued, 
reach  the  native  lines  within  the 
next  thirty  hours ;  the  importance 
of  being  beforehand  with  the  se- 
poys was  therefore  self-evident 
Mr  Montgomery  felt  the  foil  force 
of  Colonel  Macpherson's  argument 
At  a  consultation  which  took  place 
immediately  after  this  interview, 
C^tain  Richard  Lawrence  suggest- 
ed the  stronger  measure  of  the  im- 
mediate disarming  of  the  troops. 
It  was  imagined,  however,  that  a 
proposal  so  decided  and  so  sweep- 
ing would  not  meet  the  ooncur- 
rence  of  the  Brigadier ;  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  that  Mr  Mont- 
gomery and  Colonel  Maq>heraon 
should  proceed  to  that  c^ioo-'s 
quarters  to  propose  to  him  simply 
that  the  sepoys  should  be  deprived 
of  their  percussion  -  capa  Tlus 
course  was  followed. 

Brigadier  Corbett  was  a  plain, 
straightforward,  downright  soldier. 
The  proposition  made  by  Mr  Mont- 
gomery found  in  him  therefore  a 
willing  listener.  He  only  doubted 
whether  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  take  a  more  decided  course.  He 
determined  however,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  think  well  over  it.  A 
few  hours  later  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Captain  Eichard 
Lawrence  had  arrived  before  him, 
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id  wrote  to  Colonel  Macpherson 
lat  he  was  determined  to  act 
loroughly  and  disarm  the  sepoys, 
his  determination  was  undouht- 
dly  quickened  by  the  informar 
ion  imparted  to  Captain  Lawrence 
hat  the  sepoys  of  the  garrison 
irere  of  one  mind  with  their  Mee- 
ut  brethren. 

A  prompt  opportunity  fortonate- 
y  presented  itseli     A  parade  of 
he  whole  brigade  had  been  ordered 
:or  the  following  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  read  out  to  it 
the  Qovernor- General's  proclama- 
tion regiurding  the  outbreak  at  Bar- 
rackpore.     No  change  was  made  in 
any  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
this  purpose;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  reading  of  the  order  ceased, 
than,  by  a  simple  manoeuvre,  the 
native  troops  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  guns — ^European  in- 
fantry on  either  flank.    The  order 
to  pUe  arms  was  then  given  and 
obeyed.    Thus,  by  a  simple  move- 
ment involving  no  bloodshedding, 
the  capital,  with  its  vast  stores,  its 
treasure,  its  fort,  its  commanding 
position,  and  the  immense  prestige 
attaching  to  its  peaceful  retention, 
was  rendered  secure.     Three  thou- 
sand native  troops  known  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  mutineers,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
them,  had  laid  down  their  arms 
before  500  men  and  twelve  guns. 
Not  only  had  Lahore  .been  saved, 
but  the  danger  resulting  from  their 
presence  in  the  province  had  been 
lessened  by  four-fifths.     To  com- 
plete his  work,  and  to  render  the 
fort  of  Govindgurh  secure  against 
attack,  Mr  Montgomery  despatched 
thither  the  same  evening  a  com- 
pany of  the  81st  Foot  in  native 
pony-carts.  They  reached  it  in  time 
to  make  the  fort  secure  against 
any  possible  attempt  of  the  mu- 
tineers. 

The  measures  adopted  at  Feroze- 
pore,  a  station  but  fifty-four  miles 
from  Lahore,  and  noteworthy  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  principid  ar- 
senal in  the  Puiyaub,  were  neither 
so  prompt,  so  well-considered^  nor 


so  successful.  The  news  of  the 
events  at  Delhi  reached  that  place 
also  on  the  12th,  and  a  general  pa- 
rade of  the  troops  followed  equdly 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  But 
there  ended  the  consonance  with 
the  course  followed  at  Lahore.  In- 
stead of  resolving  to  disarm  the 
native  troops,  it  was  determined 
only  to  march  them  out  of  the  sta- 
tion. The  consequences  were  blood- 
shed and  disorder,  the  firing  of 
chapels,  mess- houses,  and  bunga- 
lows, and  an  attempt  on  the  maga- 
zine. Nevertheless  order  was  at 
length  restored,  one  native  regiment 
was  disarmed,  and  though  the  other 
succeeded  in  escaping,  it  lost  seve- 
ral of  its  men  in  its  flight,  whilst 
others  threw  away  their  arms  to 
escape  the  more  readily.  '*  Unfor- 
tunately," adds  the  Secretary  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  in  his  re- 
port, "  errors  did  not  end  here ;  for 
when,  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
above  occurrences"  (those  just  re- 
corded), "the  10th  Light  Cavalry 
were  disarmed,  their  horses  were 
not  taken  away.  When,  however, 
the  taking  of  the  horses  was  insist- 
ed on  at  last,  the  troopers  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  concocting  their 
plans  for  an  outbreak ;  for  the  order 
about  the  horses,  instead  of  being 
kept  secret,  was  formally  copied, 
and  circulated  in  the  regimental 
order-book." 

The  magazine  and  arsenal  of 
Ferozepore  were,  however,  secured. 
Nor  were  the  British  less  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Phillore  magazine.  General 
Barnard,  who  commanded  the  divi- 
sion of  which  Phillore  formed  one 
of  the  military  posts,  on  hearing  of 
the  occurrences  at  Delhi,  had  at 
once  telegraphed  to  the  authorities 
at  Jullundhur  to  arrange  for  the 
safety  of  the  arsenal.  Brigadier 
Hartly,  who  commanded  there,  at 
once  despatched  a  company  of  the 
6th  Foot  and  some  artillery  to  take 
possession  of  it  This  they  suc- 
cessfuUy  accomplished,  and  thus 
happily  were  secured  to  the  Eng- 
lish the  two  places  whence  they 
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were  enabled  to  draw  the  materials 
wherewith  to  take  Delhi* 

Whilst  thus,  by  the  energy  of 
some  of  his  lieutenants,  and  despite 
the  mismanagement  of  others,  La- 
hore itself,  Qovindgurh,  the  strong- 
est place  in  the  Punjaub,  the  two 
great  arsenals,  and  the  country  ly- 
ing between  the  Sutlej  and  the  re- 
volted city,  had  been  secured.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  himself,  still  at 
Rawul  Pindee,  was  anxiously  en- 
gaged in  communication  with  his 
frontier  officers,  first,  for  the  safety 
of  the  province  on  that  side;  after- 
wards, for  the  concentration  of  our 
European  force  in  such  a  manner 
that,  after  having  rendered  revolt 
within  the  frontier  next  to  impos- 
sible, it  might  add  its  weight  to 
that  of  the  handful  of  men  then 
about  to  besiege  more  than  double 
their  own  number  in  the  city  of 
the  Mogul.  For  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  exact  progress  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  their  results, 
we  must  transport  ourselves  to 
Peshawur. 

We  have  already  stated  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1857 
perfect  peace  reigned  in  the  Pesha- 
wur valley.  Not  only  were  the 
border-tribes  quiescent,  but  so  good 
an  understanding  prevailed  between 
our  Government  and  the  Great 
Amir  of  Cabul,  that,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  late  Governor-Gene- 
ral, Lord  Dalbousie,  an  embassy, 
composed  of  Major  and  Lieutenant 
Lumsden  and  Dr  Belle w,  had  been 
permitted  by  him  to  proceed  to 
Candahar.  Independently  of  the 
troops  belonging  to  the  Punjaub 
Field  Force  proper,  there  were  then 
at  Peshawur  and  its  vicinity  about 
2800  European  troops,  eighteen 
guns,  and  a  mountain  -  battery. 
The  Hindustani  troops  numbered 
about  8000.  The  Peshawur  bri- 
gade was,  as  we  have  stated,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Briga- 


dier Sidney  Cotton;  but  the  divi- 
sional commander,  Gkneral  Be«d, 
had  likewise  his  headquarters  at 
that  station.  In  civil  chaige  of 
the  frontier  was  Lient-CoL  Her- 
bert Edwardes.  Closely  associated 
with  him,  in  public  life  as  in  pri- 
vate friendship,  was  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner,  Lieut.  -  CoL  John 
Nicholson,  who  had  just  then  been 
transferred  from  Bunnoo. 

On  the  nieht  of  the  11th  May,  a 
message,  addressed  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular— ^flashed  off  probably  after 
the  mutineers  had  mastered  the  dty 
— announced  to  the  authorities  at 
Peshawur  that  *' sepoys  from  Meerut 
had  arrived  at  Delhi  that  morning, 
and  were  burning  the  houses  and 
killing  the  Europeans."  The  next 
morning,  a  more  authenticated  tel- 
egram from  the  Brigade-Major  at 
Meerut  informed  them  that  the 
native  troops  were  in  open  mutiny, 
whilst  the  Europeans  were  under 
arms  defending  the  barracks.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  last  intelligence, 
Nicholson  at  once  proposed  to  his 
chief  the  formation  of  a  movable 
column  of  picked  troops  to  put 
down  mutiny  in  the  Punjaub.  Ed- 
wardes agreed,  and  the  two  civil  offi- 
cers at  once  made  their  way  to  the 
Brigadier,  and  laid  their  proposition 
before  him.  To  it  Brigadier  Cotton 
gave  his  cordial  assent,  and  procured 
that  of  the  Major- General.  It  was 
then  arranged  that,  in  anticipation 
of  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, the  Guide  Corps  should 
be  moved  from  Murdan  to  Now- 
shera,  there  to  join  the  27th  Foot 
At  the  same  time  the  55th  N.I. 
was  to  be  marched  to  solitude 
at  Murdan ;  whilst  the  64th  N.I., 
notorious  for  many  years  for  its 
mutinous  tendencies,  was  to  be 
broken  up  into  three  detachments, 
and  sent  to  the  frontier  outposts. 

Amongst  the  officers  on  the  fron- 
tier who  constituted  the  strong  sup- 
ports of  the  Chief  Commissioner, 


*  **To  show  the  immense  importance  of  this  arsenal,  together  with  that  <A 
Ferozepore,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  from  them  were  derived  the  mesas  of 
taking  Delhi.  "—Mr  Temple's  Beport,  25th  May  1858. 
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id  who  shared  all  hia  confidence, 
e  have  hitherto  forborne  to  men- 
on  one  who,  whether  we  regard 
L3  daring  courage,  the  confidence 
ith  which  he  inspired  his  troops, 
is  soldierly  abilities,  or  his  nnself- 
ih  and  retiring  nature,  possessed 
11  the  qualifications  of  a  hero.  If 
here  was  one  point  in  the  character 
•f  Brigadier  Neville  Chamberlain 
ehich  excited  his  friends  to  anger, 
t  was  that  he  took  no  thought  of 
lis  reputation.  However  brilliant 
i^ere  his  achievements,  he  would 
;ell  in  his  despatches  the  most  un- 
irarnished  tale,  and,  so  far  as  he 
:ould  help  it,  would  let  the  world 
hear  no  more.  He  cared  as  little 
in  fact  for  the  reputation  which  is 
based  upon  newspaper  articles  as 
for  an  honour  not  spontaneously 
bestowed.  He  would  as  soon  have 
laid  himself  out  for  the  one  as  have 
toiled  for  the  other.  His  code,  in- 
deed, was  one  of  the  simplest  He 
brought  his  best  abilities  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  never 
looked  that  a  service  should  be  re- 
warded, which  he  considered  the 
nation  had  a  right  to  claim  at  his 
hands. 

Neville  Chamberlain  commanded 
the  Punjaub  Irregular  Force,  con- 
sisting of  three  light  field-batteries, 
one  garrison  company  of  artillery, 
five  regiments  of  cavalry,  six  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  Guide  Corps,  which 
combined  both  When  the  telegram 
from  Meerut  reached  Peshawur,  he 
happened  to  be  at  Eohit,  thirty- 
one  miles  distant  The  Peshawur 
authorities  proposed  at  once  to  in- 
vite him  to  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  on  the  line  to  be  adopted. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  on 
the  13th  May  Chamberlain  arrived 
at  Peshawur. 

Meanwhile  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner had  received  at  Rawul  Pin- 
dee,  by  telegraph,  an  account  of 
the  coDclusion  at  which  the  three 
officers  had  arrived  at  their  first 
meeting.  He  instantly  replied  by 
expressing  his  full  approval  of  their 
proceedings.  As,  however,  it  was 
believed  at  that  time,  not  by  him 


alone,  but  by  every  man  of  note  in 
the  country,  that  the  recapture  of 
Delhi  would  be  an  affair  of  but 
little  difiiculty,  if  the  siege  were 
vigorously  pushed  at  the  outset,  he 
forwarded  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  at 
which  the  three  officers  bad  arrived, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  con- 
firm them.  This  was  necessary,  as 
the  Chief  Commissioner  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  order  any 
movement  of  the  European  gar- 
risons of  the  Punjaub  on  his  own 
authority.  So  long  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief should  be  within 
reach  of  communication,  it  was 
clear  that  all  references  must  be 
made  to  him.  Whilst,  therefore, 
on  this  occasion,  he  expressed  by 
telegram  his  warm  approval  of  the 
formation  of  such  a  column  as  that 
proposed,  he  informed  Colonel  £d- 
wardes  that  the  scheme  had  been 
sent  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  the  view  to  obtain  his  sanction 
thereto.  He  apprised  him  at  the 
same  time  of  the  successful  disarm- 
ing of  the  troops  at  Lahore. 

This  reply  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner reached  Peshawur  the  very 
morning  that  Neville  Chamberlain 
arrived  at  that  place  from  KohAt. 
It  at  least  assured  the  members  of 
the  council  of  war  about  to  assem- 
ble of  the  thorough  appreciation 
of  their  chief,  with  reference  alike 
to  the  character  of  the  revolt  and 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
encountered  and  suppressed  At  11 
o'dock  they  met,  and,  after  a  short 
discussion,  came  to  the  following 
condusions:  1st,  That  the  command 
of  the  entire  force  in  the  Punjaub 
should  be  assumed  by  General  Reed, 
in  close  communication  with  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  whose  head- 
quarters he  should  join  ;  2d,  That  a 
movable  column  of  thoroughly  re- 
liable troops  should  be  formed  at 
once  at  Jhelnm ;  3d,  That  the  fort 
of  Attock  should  be  secured ;  4th, 
That  a  levy  should  be  made  of  one 
hundred  Path&ns,  under  Futteh 
Khan,  a  tried  soldier,  to  hold  the 
Attock  ferry ;  5th,  That  Brigadier 
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Chamberlain  shoald  be  Rent  to  con- 
fer farther  with  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner; 6th,  That  Lieut-Colonel 
Nicholson  should  be  deputed  as 
political  officer  with  the  movable 
column.  These  proceedings  were 
at  once  reported  by  telegram  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner;  and,  in 
writing  more  full  details  Colonel 
Edwardes  suggested  the  speedy 
enlistment  of  troops  from  among 
the  frontier  tribes,  to  fill  the  gaps 
likely  to  be  created  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Hindustani  troops,  in- 
fantry as  well  as  cavalry. 

Never  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  public  man  to  hold  a  position 
requiring  more  delicate  handling 
and  more  quick  decision  than  that 
occupied  at  this  moment  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  Once  assured 
that  our  troops  were  on  the  road 
to  Delhi,  that  the  rulers  of  Jheend 
and  Puttialla  had  taken  up  arms  on 
our  behalf,  his  greatest  danger  lay 
at  Peshawur.  Fortunate  was  it 
for  the  empire  that  he  had  gone  to 
Kawul  Pindee,  within  easy  distance 
of  the  post  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
and  whence  he  could  learn  daily 
the  events  which  had  occurred  but 
a  few  hours  before.  Able  as  were 
his  lieutenants,  he  had  taken  a 
wider  view  than  any  one  of  them. 
He  had  arrived,  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  receipt  of  the  fatal  news 
from  Meerut,  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  entire  native  army  was  tainted. 
One  of  his  first  acts  had  been  to 
warn  the  Commander-in-Chief  re- 
garding the  troops  at  Umballa,  and 
to  recommend  their  immediate  dis- 
arming, as  otherwise  it  would  be 
equally  dangerous  to  take  them  to 
Umballa  or  to  leave  them  at  Delhi. 
The  conviction  which  prompted 
him  thus  to  tender  his  advice  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  not 
reference  simply  to  regiments  sta- 
tioned at  Umballa.  It  might  be 
necessary,  he  felt,  to  carry  out  the 
process  of  disarming  in  all  the 
Hindustani  regiments.  It  was  clear 
to  him,  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  war  at  Peshawur,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  individual 


opinions  of  some  of  its  members, 
they  did  not  as  a  body  take  a  full 
view  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended. They  had  recommended, 
indeed,  the  formation  of  a  movable 
column  of  picked  troops,  but  they 
had  foiigotten  apparently  that  Pesh- 
awur would  thereby  lie  exposed 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Hindustanis. 
Sir  John  I^wrence  at  once  per- 
ceived this  omission.  It  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  in  the  situation 
he  occupied,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion every  possible  eventuality,  and 
to  be  prepared  for  it  No  one  was 
more  profoundly  convinced  than  he 
of  the  importance  of  holding  Pesh- 
awur. Great  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  assertion  that,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  he  expressed  an  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  the  retirement  of 
our  troops  behind  the  Indus.  But 
in  point  of  fact,  he  never  said  or 
wrote  anything  of  the  kind.  What 
he  did  write,  taking,  as  was  his 
custom,  a  wide  view  of  every  pos- 
sible contingency,  was  simply  this : 
that  in  case  our  army  were  to  re- 
tire from  Delhi — a  contingency  al- 
ways possible,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  probable  and  certain,  if  it 
did  happen,  to  cause  a  general  up- 
rising of  the  Sikh  nation — it  would 
be  necessary  for  our  troops  to  cross 
the  Indus  and  concentrate  at  La- 
hore ;  that,  in  anticipation  of  such 
a  move  being  eventually  necessary, 
the  women  and  children  of  British 
regiments  should  be  at  once  sent 
across  that  river,  so  as  to  leave 
our  troops  free  for  whatever  action 
might  be  required.  These  expres- 
sions comprise  all  that  Sir  John 
ever  gave  utterance  to  regarding 
retirement  from  Peshawar;  and  we 
make  bold  to  assert,  that  whether 
we  regard  the  opinion  he  formed 
from  a  military  standpoint,  or  sub- 
mit it  to  the  test  of  pure  oonunon-' 
sense,  it  will  bear  the  ordeal.  He 
wished  to  place  it  in  Ihe  power  of 
the  chief  military  authority  to  con- 
centrate the  greatest  number  of 
troops  on  the  decisive  point  of  the 
scene  of  action.  The  preliminary 
measure  was  simply  proposed  as 
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Si  measure  of  precaution,  such  as 
inrould  enable  the  troops  at  Pesha- 
-wur  to  act  promptly  and  on  the 
shortest  notice. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  Sir  John  had  no  thonght 
of  authorising  a  retirement  from 
Peshawur.  On  the  contrary,  he 
deemed  it  so  absolutely  essential 
that  that  important  district  should 
continue  under  the  charge  of  a 
man  upon  whom  he  could  thor- 
oughly rely,  that  whilst  he  con- 
firmed all  the  other  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  war  —  whilst  he 
authorised  General  Reed  and  Bri- 
gadier Chamberlain  to  come  to 
Eawul  Pindee,  and  even  tele- 
graphed the  same  evening  for  Col- 
onel Edwardes  to  join  him  there 
—  he  refused  his  consent  to  the 
clause  which  would  have  author- 
ised Nicholson  to  join  the  movable 
column  ;  he  refused  it,  because  he 
deemed  his  presence  then  at  Pesh- 
awur necessary  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  place.  More 
than  that,  before  Colonel  Edwardes 
left  Peshawur  for  Rawul  Pindee, 
he  received  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner's authority  to  raise  a  thou- 
sand horse  from  the  Khans  in  the 
Deraj&t  —  a  number  which,  two 
days  later,  be  doubled. 

The  first  act  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, after  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Edwardes  and  his  companions  at 
Rawul  Pindee  was  to  submit  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  by  telegraph 
the  names  of  three  officers  from 
whom  a  selection  might  be  made 
for  the  command  of  the  movable 
column.  The  names  sent  in  were 
Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton,  a  most 
valuable  officer,  but  whom  it  was 
difficult  to  spare  from  Peshawur ; 
Brigadier  Chamberlain,  in  every 
respect  excellent,  and  whose  com- 
mand of  the  frontier  force  suggest- 
ed him  for  this  particular  service  ; 
and  Colonel  Nicholson,  untried  in 
command,  but  possessing  all  the 
qualities  of  a  leader  of  men.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  promptly  tele> 
graphed  back  bis  selection  of  Brig- 
adier Chamberlain,  and  conferred 


upon  him  for  the  purpose  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General. 

Meanwhile  at  Peshawur  affairs 
were  approaching  a  crisis.  The 
news  of  the  events  of  Delhi  had 
begun  to  be  whispered  amongst  the 
natives,  and  had  even  reached  the 
ears  of  the  frontier  chiefs.  To 
these  it  had  already  appeared  that 
the  contest  would  assume  a  more 
than  doubtful  aspect,  even  at  Pesh- 
awur itself.  They  showed  this 
impression  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Colonel  Nicholson  ap- 
plied to  those  known  to  be  most 
friendly  to  aid  him  to  raise  the 
levies  authorised  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner; he  received,  however, 
but  scant  assistance.  Of  the  two 
thousand  men  authorised,  he  was 
unable  to  collect  one  hundred.  It 
was  clear  that  in  the  eyes  of  these 
men  the  position  occupied  by  the 
British  was  full  of  peril  The  se- 
po3rs  with  their  arms  appeared 
stronger  than  the  men  who  allowed 
them  to  retain  those  arms. 

Brigadier  Cotton  and  Colonel 
Nicholson  had,  up  to  this  moment, 
adopted  every  possible  defensive 
measure.  The  treasure  had  been 
removed  to  the  fort,  a  European 
garrison  placed  within  it,  the  Re- 
sidency rendered  capable  of  resist- 
ing an  attack.  But  in  times  such 
as  those  of  which  we  write,  purely 
defensive  measures  only  encourage 
an  enemy,  especially  if  that  enemy 
be  Asiatic.  The  events  at  Pesha- 
wur formed  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  In  proportion  as  our  de- 
fensive arrangements  progressed, 
the  conduct  of  the'  sepoys  became 
more  and  more  pronounced,  their 
disaffection  more  clear.  Treason- 
able communications  were  inter- 
cepted ;  and  when,  on  the  21st  May, 
Colonel  Edwardes  returned  to  Pesh- 
awur, he  found  the  state  of  affairs 
"  gloomy  to  a  degree." 

Gloomy  enough  were  they,  in- 
deed. The  movable  column,  com- 
posed of  the  27th  Foot,  the  Guide 
Corps,  and  some  regiments  of  Sikhs, 
hereafter  to  be  noticed,  had  already 
marched,  and  the  European  force 
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at  Peshawnr  and  its  vicinity  had 
thus,  and  by  other  minor  move- 
ment8,  been  reduced  to  little  over 
2000  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  in  the  station  five  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry,  one  of 
light  cavalry,  and  two  of  irregular 
cavalry,  composed  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  Hindustanis.  Of 
these  it  was  known  that  four  regi- 
ments, three  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry,  were  deeply  tainted  with 
disaffection.  There  was  another 
mutinous  regiment,  the  most  mu- 
tinous of  all,  at  the  three  frontier 
outposts;  and  another,  quite  un- 
reliable, at  Murdan.  Everything 
showed  that  an  outbreak  was  im- 
pending. But  even  were  it  not 
immediately  to  break  out,  the  fact 
of  having  upon  our  frontier  a  mu- 
tinous army  of  our  own  soldiers, 
threatening  ourselves,  was  posi- 
tively to  invite  attadc  from  the 
wild  borderers  beyond  it,  convinced 
that  our  hour  was  at  hand. 

There  was,  however,  a  material 
difference  between  the  situation  of 
Peshawur  and  that  of  other  stations 
where  sepoys  had  been  disarmed, 
which  lent  quite  another  aspect  to 
the  act  of  disarming  there.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  stations  the 
population  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  our  rule ;  it  had  become 
unwarlike  and  mercantile ;  the  in- 
terests of  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers were  identified  with,  and  were 
dependent  on,  our  own.  Except 
in  the  rare  cases  of  a  newly-acquired 
country  like  Oudh,  or  the  vicinity 
of  a  disappointed  and  wealthy  in- 
triguer as  at  Cawnpore,  it  required 
only  the  presence  of  a  small  body 
of  European  troops  to  disarm  the 
sepoys,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
free  from  the  immediate  fear  of 
any  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  But  it  was  far 
otherwise  at  Peshawur.  There  we 
were  in  the  presence,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  of  an  enemy  with 
whom  we  hod  been  for  seven  years 
in  continual  warfare ;  whose  de- 
predations had  been  suppressed  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  efforts  of  the 


very  sepoys  now  rising  against  Uf, 
and  who  had  it  in  their  power  now, 
by  accepting  the  friendship  offered 
by  those  sepoys,  to  cause  us  incal- 
culable injury,  to  harass  the  move- 
ment of  our  columns,  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  the  despatch  of 
troops  to  Delhi  impossible.  This 
was  the  consideration,  doubUess, 
which  inspired  the  local  command- 
ers at  Peshawur  with  an  unwilling- 
ness, at  the  outset,  to  break  with 
the  sepoys ;  this  the  reason  which 
weighed  mainly  with  Sir  J.  Law- 
rence, when,  in  his  wise  forethought 
for  the  future,  he  conned  over  the 
line  of  conduct  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  adopt  in  the  double 
event  of  a  repulse  from  Delhi  and 
a  rising  on  the  frontier,  and  which 
finally  determined  him  to  authorise 
that  policy  of  boldness,  which,  in 
all  difficult  circumstances,  is  the 
safest  and  the  best 

Colonel  Edwardes  returned  to 
Peshawur  on  the  21st  May,  armed 
with  full  authority  from  the  Chief 
Commissioner  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  the  dis- 
arming of  the  native  troops.  It 
was  indeed  time  for  vigorous  mea- 
sures, for  the  aspect  of  the  inde- 
pendent borderers  betokened  rather 
an  impression  on  their  part  that 
it  was  soon  to  be  all  over  with 
us,  and  there  was  little  doubt  but 
that  even  the  semblance  of  a  tem- 
porary triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
sepoys  would  enlist  them  amongst 
our  enemies.  That  very  same  day 
Colonel  Edwardes  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  revolt  of  the  55th 
N.I.  The  news  of  this  would, 
he  felt  sure,  be  speedily  convey- 
ed to  the  sepoys  at  Peshawur, 
and  would  probably  invite  them 
to  immediate  action.  This  de- 
cided him.  He  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  act,  and  to  act  on  the 
moment — to  use  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  him,  and,  breaking  final- 
ly with  the  sepoys,  to  make  a  bold 
appeal  to  the  martial  instincts  of 
the  border-population.  He  there- 
fore proposed  to  Brigadier  Cotton 
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that  three  regiments  of  sepoys  and 
one  of  regular  cavalry  should  be 
paraded  and  disarmed  at  daylight 
the  following  morning,  leaving  the 
least  doubted  regiment  of  sepoys, 
and  the  two  corps  of  irregular 
cavalry,  not  entirely  tainted,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  station. 
Brigadier  Cotton  entered  cordially 
into  the  arrangement  The  troops 
were  paraded  the  next  morning,  and 
manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring  them 
under  the  guns  of  the  artillery  in 
front,  and  the  musketry -range  of 
the  European  infantry  on  either 
flank,  whilst  border-levies,  arrived 
from  Koh&t,  moved  on  their  rear. 
They  were  then  ordered  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  They  obeyed 
without  the  smallest  hesitation. 

Thus  passed  from  Peshawur, 
from  India,  its  greatest  danger. 
The  demeanour  of  the  border-chiefs 
on  the  occasion  afforded  the  strong- 
est proof  of  the  success  of  the  pol- 
icy adopted,  of  the  danger  which 
most  certainly  would  have  resulted 
had  the  sepoys  resisted  the  order. 
Some  of  these  chiefs  were  in  Pesh- 
awur at  the  time.  They  accom- 
panied the  Commissioner  as  he 
proceeded  to  the  parade-ground ; 
but  their  hearts  were  not  with 
him.  They  had  before  refused 
their  levies,  and  now  they  came 
*'  to  see  which  way  the  tide  would 
turn."*  But  no  sooner  had  the 
disarming  been  successfully  ac- 
complished than  these  very  men 
became  the  loudest  in  their  con- 
gratulations ;  their  numbers  on  the 
parade-ground  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly. They  were  convinced  that 
the  victory  was  not  to  be  to  the 
sepoys;  they  resolved  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  English.  Thence- 
forth recruits  flocked  in  from  be- 
yond the  border.  By  one  bold  act 
we  discarded  our  sepoys,  to  find,  from 
amongst  the  ranks  of  former  ene- 
mies, soldiers  better,  braver,  more 
trustworthy,  the  representatives  of 
a  manlier  type  of  the  human  race. 

Brigadier  Cotton  followed  up  his 


successful  disarming  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  native  garrison  of 
Peshawur  by  sending  a  force  to 
subdue  the  revolted  55th  N.I. 
at  Murdan  —  a  service,  thanks  to 
the  daring  of  Colonel  Nicholson, 
who  was  present  as  political 
ofiicer,  successfully  accomplished. 
A  few  days  later  the  three  detach- 
ments of  the  mutinous  64th  N.I. 
were  disarmed  at  the  outposts. 
Other  happily- conceived  measures 
completed  the  arrangements  for 
securing  the  frontier.  Thus  the 
armed  inhabitants  were  formed 
into  a  militia,  and  gained  to  our 
cause  by  good  pay;  the  property 
of  deserted  sepoys  was  allowed 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  captors ; 
and  the  best  feeling  was  cultivated 
with  the  heads  of  the  tribes  sup- 
posed to  be  at  variance  with  us. 
A  sort  of  enmity  was  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  sepoys  and  the 
borderers ;  whilst  such  was  theeffect 
of  the  revival  of  our  prestige,  that 
one  morning  three  hundred  offend- 
ers of  the  MuUikdeen  tribe,  which 
had  been  in  disgrace  and  under 
blockade,  marched  from  their  hills 
into  cantonments,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  saying  they  had  come  to 
fight  for  us  and  to  be  forgiven. 
Colonel  Edwardes  at  once  accepted 
their  services,  and  they  became  the 
nucleus  of  one  of  the  new  Punjaub 
regiments.  This  movement  was 
independent  of,  and  additional  to, 
the  successful  efforts  at  recruiting 
made  all  along  the  border. 

To  Sir  John  Lawrence  this  mak- 
ing fast  the  main  door  of  his  pro- 
vince, to  a  great  degree  by  the  aid 
of  Punjaubees,  was  a  matter  of 
very  great  satisfaction.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  safety  of  the  frontier 
was  secured,  but  that  the  troops 
raised  in  the  Punjaub  might  be 
depended  upon.  One  part  of  India, 
and  that  the  part  possessing  a 
population  the  most  warlike  and 
the  most  inured  to  arms, — ^the  part, 
too,  in  which  he  exercised  para- 
mount  authority  —  was  with   us. 
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This  wa8  now  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  sepoys  of  the  regular  army, 
powerful  as  tbey  were  in  numbers, 
and  still  ripe  for  mischief,  had  lost 
much  of  their  prestige;  the  few 
Hindustanis  in  the  regiments  of 
the  Punjaub  Irregular  Force  could 
be  weeded  out  i^dthout  difficulty ; 
whilst  in  the  loyalty  and  goodwill 
of  the  population  Sir  John  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  raising  such  a 
force  as  would  enable  him  to  spare 
a  proportion  of  his  European  garri- 
son to  aid  in  striking  at  the  heart 
of  the  rebellion  still  yannting  itself 
in  Delhi  He  had  never,  from  the 
first  moment,  lost  sight  of  this 
great  object  The  Guide  Corps, 
cavalry  and  infantiy,  had  been 
despatched,  on  the  first  note  of 
alarm,  by  forced  marches  to  Delhi, 
and  had  accomplished  the  five 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  that 
intervened  in  twenty-one  days.  No 
sooner  had  the  safety  of  the  fron- 
tier been  assured,  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Punjaubees  as- 
certained, than  other  similar  move- 
ments were  directed.  Sir  J.  Law- 
rence sent  the  4th  Sikhs  from 
Hazara,  the  1st  Punjaub  Infantry 
from  Bunnoo,  the  1st  Punjaub 
Cavalry  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
2d  and  5th.  All  these  arrived  at 
Delhi  before  the  end  of  July.  At 
the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the 
European  troops  stationed  at  Um- 
balla  and  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
who  constituted  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  European  force  which 
we  have  spoken  of  as  garrisoning 
the  Punjaub,  had  been  sent  to 
Delhi.  These  were  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  a  wing  of  the  8th  Foot 
from  JuUundhur,  and  a  wing  of 
the  6ist  from  Ferozepore.  The 
force  that  remained  did  not  exceed 
7000  men,  and  to  these  were 
intrusted  the  forts  of  Lahore,  Gov- 
indgurh,  and  Attock,  the  two  ar- 
senals of  Ferozepore  and  Phillore, 
the  Peshawur  valley,  and  such  im- 
portant positions  as  Sealkote,  Ra- 
wttl  Pindee,  and  other  stations.  In 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the 
Punjaub,  with  very  many  native 


regiments  not  yet  disarmed,  and 
others,  though  disarmed,  requiring 
to  be  watched,  it  was  impossible, 
at  the  moment,  to  weaken  still  fur- 
ther the  European  force  in  the 
province.  Until,  therefore,  the 
movable  column  should  have  done 
its  work,  the  Chief  Commissimier 
was  forced  to  have  recoarae  to 
other  measures  in  order  to  assist 
our  army  before  Delhi  These 
showed  alike  the  magic  of  the 
influence  he  had  acquired  over  the 
native  princes,  and  his  power  of 
moving  the  population.  The  first 
was  evidenced  not  less  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  chiefs  of 
Puttialla,  Jheend,  and  Nubha  had 
come  forward  to  aid  us,  than  by 
the  conduct  of  the  ruler  of  Cash- 
mere, Goolab  Singh,  and  of  his 
son,  Rumbheer  Singh.  Goolab 
had  agreed,  on  the  requisition  of 
Sir  John,  to  furnish  us  with  an 
auxiliary  force  of  2000  men.  He 
died,  however,  before  those  troops 
had  set  out.  But  his  succes- 
sor, Rumbheer,  at  once  express- 
ed his  willingness  to  adhere  to 
the  arrangement.  The  contingent, 
therefore,  numbering  2200  men, 
afterwards  reinforced  to  3000,  left 
Cashmere  in  July,  Captain  Richard 
Lawrence  accompanying  it  as  po- 
litical agent,  and  arrived  in  time 
to  render  good  service  at  Delhi. 
But  we  derived  from  this  aid  even 
more  political  advantage  than  mar 
terial  strength ;  for  it  demonstrated 
very  clearly  that  the  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere,  who  bore  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Punjaub  relations  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  the  rulers  of 
Puttialla  and  Jheend  bore  on  the 
south-east,  was  decisively  on  our 
side. 

Even  greater  advantages  in  a 
political  point  of  view  were  reaped 
from  the  friendship  which  had  been 
cemented  by  the  Lahore  Govern- 
ment with  the  ruler  of  CabuL  We 
have  already  mentioned  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  two  bro- 
thers Lumsden  and  Dr  Bellew  had 
been  sent  to  Candahar  in  the  char- 
acter of  envoys.    Scarcely  had  they 
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arrived  there  when  the  mutiny 
broke  ont.  At  once  the  war-party 
in  Cabul  urged  the  Amir,  Dost 
Mahomed,  to  action,  pointing  out 
to  him  the  facility  with  which 
Peshawur  could  be  recovered.  At 
this  crisis  Colonel  Edwardes  re- 
opened negotiations  with  CabuL 
These  renewed  in  the  mind  of  the 
Amir  the  impression  as  to  the  non- 
aggressive  character  of  oar  policy 
which  the  interview  held  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  with  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  at  Peshawar  had  then 
stamped  upon  it  He  rejected, 
then,  the  advice  of  his  fanatic 
councillors,  and  sent  letters  "ex- 
pressing, with  striking  Oriental 
phrase,  his  sympathy  with  our  dis- 
asters and  his  fidelity  to  our  cause." 
The  moral  effect  of  this  loyal  con- 
duct was  very  great  all  along  the 
border.  It  was  the  more  strik- 
ing, as  we  had  in  former  years 
grievously  sinned  against  this  man, 
sending  an  expedition  to  drive  him 
from  his  throne,  and  shutting  him 
up  for  some  years  as  a  prisoner  in 
Loodhiana.  But  he  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  simple  straight- 
forwardness which  characterised 
the  Punjaub  policy;  he  saw,  too, 
that  we  were  in  earnest ;  he  knew 
our  resources;  and  he  probably 
judged  that  a  collision  with  us, 
even  when  we  were  embarrassed 
with  our  sepoys,  would  scarcely 
procure  for  him  any  material  ad- 
vantage. 

In  addition  to  the  contingent 
furnished  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere,  and  to  the  troops  al- 
ready mentioned,  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
hastened  to  despatch  to  Delhi  new 
levies  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
raised.  Thus,  learning  that  artil- 
lerymen were  greatly  wanted  in 
the  besieging  camp,  he  sought  out 
all  the  old  Sikh  gunners  who  had 
fought  against  us  in  1858-59,  and 
sent  off  300  of  them  at  once.  To 
the  same  destination  he  despatch- 
ed 1200  Mugbee  Sikhs  to  serve 
as  pioneers.  These  men  were 
at  the  time  working  as  labourers 
on  the  Baree  Doab  canaL     They 
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were,  in  the  main,  the  pioneer  force 
which  was  so  useful  after  our  troops 
penetrated  into  Delhi  We  may 
add  that  the  corps  formed  of  these 
men  rendered  subsequently  efficient 
service  in  China^  and  has  recently 
covered  itself  with  glory  in  Abys- 
sinia. One  of  his  lieutenants,  Mr 
Montgomery,  likewise  raised  and 
sent  off  a  body  of  cavalry  which 
served  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
Hodson's  Horse.  One  siege-train 
had  been  despatched  in  May  from 
Lahore.  Sir  John  sent  off  another 
of  first-class  calibre  from  the  arsenal 
of  Ferozepore,  in  the  month  of  July, 
under  the  escort  of  a  Belooch  bat- 
talion furnished  by  Mr  (now  Sir 
Bartle)  Frere,  then  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Sinde.  An  irregular  force, 
under  General  Van  Cortlandt,  of 
a  thousand  men  was  sent  to  recon- 
quer and  occupy  the  Delhi  districts 
to  the  rear  of  the  besieging  army. 
A  newly-raised  corps  of  Punjaubees 
was  likewise  sent  to  Meerut  to  en- 
able the  authorities  at  that  station 
to  despatch  part  of  the  European 
regiment  at  that  station  to  Delhi. 
Thus,  even  in  those  early  days,  the 
Punjaub  had  contributed  to  make 
available  for  the  siege  of  Delhi  five 
battalions  of  European  infantry, 
one  regiment  of  cavalry,  a  large 
body  of  artillery,  seven  battalions 
of  Punjaub  infantry,  three  regi- 
ments of  Punjaub  cavalry,  a  corps 
of  pioneers,  a  contingent  of  Sikh 
artillerymen,  two  siege-trains,  and 
auxiliary  corps  from  Puttialla, 
Jheend,  Nabha,  Cashmere,  and 
minor  rajahs,  amoanting  to  8000 
men. 

To  enable  him  to  contribute  thus 
largely  to  the  force  before  Delhi, 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  had  proceeded 
rapidly,  after  the  safety  of  the 
frontier  had  been  assured,  in  rais- 
ing new  Punjaubee  levies  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  Hindustanis  who  had 
been  disarmed.  On  the  13th  May, 
four  native  regiments  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  arms  at  Lahore ;  on 
the  14th,  two  at  Ferozepore,  one  of 
which,  however,  mutinied  and  fled 
to  Delhi ;  on  the  22d,  four  at  Pesha* 
2b 
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wur ;  on  the  23d,  one  regiment  liad 
been  destroyed  in  its  mutinous 
flight  from  Murdan ;  on  the  26th, 
one  was  disarmed  at  Yoroshera; 
on  the  10th  June — ^thanks  to  the 
vigour,  energy,  and  self-reliance  of 
one  man.  Major  (now  Major-Qene- 
ral)  Crawfurd  Chamberlain,  then 
commanding  the  let  Irregular  Ca- 
valry— two  Hindustani  regiments 
had  been  disarmed;  and  on  the 
15th,  the  last  remaining  corps  at 
Umballa  submitted  to  the  same 
fate.  The  account  of  these  disarm- 
ings,  combined  with  the  proneness 
of  the  officers  of  the  native  army  to 
believe  in  the  loyalty  of  their  own 
men  so  far  as  to  permit  them  to 
retain  their  arms,  provoked  out- 
breaks at  other  stations.  Thus,  on 
the  7th  and  8th  June,  four  regi- 
ments mutinied  in  the  Jullundhur 
Doab,  and  fled  to  Delhi;  on  the 
7th  July,  the  14th  N.I.  broke  out 
at  Ghelum,  only,  however,  to  be 
crushed  by  the  European  force 
which  the  Chief  Commissioner  had 
sent  down  from  Rawul  Pindee  to 
disarm  them ;  on  the  9th,  a  wing 
of  the  9th  Cavalry  and  the  46th 
N.I.  mutinied  at  Sealkote,  and  com- 
mitted some  murders.  They  were, 
however,  nearly  all  destroyed  by 
Nicholson,  who,  to  intercept  them, 
made  the  famous  flank-march  from 
Umritsur  to  the  Trimmoo  Qh&t — 
upwards  of  forty  miles — ^with  H.  M.'s 
62d  Foot,  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
under  Major  (now  Brigadier-Qene- 
ral)  Bouchier.  The  same  fate  met 
the  disarmed  26th  N.I.,  who  mur- 
dered their  commanding-oflicer  on 
the  30th  July,  and  attempted  to 
escape  to  Delhi.  On  the  19th 
August,  the  10th  Light  Cavalry 
went  off  from  Ferozepore  to  Delhi ; 
and  on  the  28th,  the  51st  N.I., 
though  deprived  of  their  arms, 
mutinied  at  Peshawur,  but  met 
with  condign  punishment  The 
other  regiments  were  all  disarmed 
by  the  movable  column  on  the 
following  dates  :  on  the  25th  June, 
two  in  the  Jullundhur  Doab;  on 
the  7th  July,  one  and  part  of  an- 
other at  Rawul  Pindee ;  on  the  8th 


July,  one  at  Umritsur ;  on  the  12th, 
one  at  Hooshyaspore  ;  on  the  14th, 
one  in  the  Den^at ;  on  the  15th, 
one  at  Umballa.  Of  the  36,000 
Hindustani  troops  who  were  in  the 
Punjaub  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  just  one-half  had  broken  out  . 
into  open  mutiny ;  of  these  a  con- 
siderable number  had  been  de- 
stroyed, but  some  had  escaped  to 
Delhi  Of  the  remaining  moiety, 
13,000  had  been  disarmed  without 
resistance,  and  5000  had  remained 
firm  in  their  allegiance.  The  13,000 
disarmed  men  constituted  an  en- 
cumbrance, over  which,  as  had  been 
shown  by  the  examples  of  the  26th 
and  51st  N.I.,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  guard.  For  this  purpose  the 
presence  of  other  troops  was  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  too  much,  then, 
to  assert,  that  although  5000  out 
of  the  original  36,000  remained 
faithful,  the  effect  of  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  others  was  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  Punjaub  garrison 
for  active  service  to  at  least  the 
extent  of  the  full  number  of  its 
native  troops. 

To  supply  the  gap  thus  created, 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  eneigies 
were  directed  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  crisis.  For  although  the 
actual  disarming  and  mutinies  took 
place  at  interval  between  the  13th 
May  and  the  15th  August,  Sir  John 
Lawrence  had,  from  tlie  first,  ceased 
to  place  the  smallest  reliance  upon 
any  of  the  Hindustanis,  and  had 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  re- 
placing them  by  men  raised  in  his 
own  province.  We  propose  now  to 
relate  the  measures  to  which  he  had 
recourse  for  this  purpose. 

It  had  become  clear  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  about  the  17th  May, 
that  the  native  troops  in  the  Pun- 
jaub might  be  depended  upon.  He 
had  then  under  his  orders,  serving  as 
infantry  or  as  organised  military 
police,  eighteen  battalions  of  Pun- 
jaubees.  He  at  once  directed  the 
raising  of  four  additional  compan- 
ies to  each  battalion,  intending  that 
these  additional  troops  should  form 
the  nuclei  of  new  regiments.    At 
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the  same  time  he  called  in  all  the 
men  on  furlough,  and  directed  that 
all  the  Sikhs  who  had  been  enlist- 
ed into  the  Hindustani  regiments 
should  be  excepted  from  those  regi- 
ments and  formed  into  a  separate 
battalion.  The  enrolments  for  the 
four  additional  companies  progress- 
ed very  rapidly  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
they  been  completed,  than  the  same 
number  of  companies  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  original  battalion 
and  constituted  a  separate  corps, 
its  numbers  being  raised  as  quickly 
as  possible  up  to  960  men.  In  this 
manner  eighteen  new  battalions  of 
infantry  were  speedily  raised.  Of 
these,  eight  were  completed  in  June, 
seven  in  August,  two  in  September, 
and  one  subsequently.  An  addi- 
tional Qoorkha  regiment  was  raised 
in  May  1858.  Additions  were  made 
in  June  1857  to  the  Guide  Corps  of 
200  men,  and  to  the  police  of  5592. 
Besides  these,  there  were  raised, 
mostly  in  June,  July,  and  August 
1857,  levies  of  9700  horse  and  9600 
infantry.  No  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  raising  these  levies.  All 
classes,  except  the  Sikhs  from  the 
Manjha — the  portion  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  of  which  Lahore  and  Umritsur 
are  the  great  cities — and  who  hesi- 
tated till  after  the  fall  of  Delhi, 
flocked  to  our  standards.  There 
was  a  want  rather  of  horses  than 
of  horsemen,  whilst  the  men  who 
came  for  that  service  were  unsur- 
passed in  all  the  qualities  of  light 
cavalry  soldiers. 

It  has  been  officially  computed 
that  the  total  number  of  Punjaubees 
actuaUy  raised  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner for  service  during  the 
mutiny  amounted  to  47,351.*  Of 
these,  34,000  were  raised  in  1857. 
These  were  used  to  replace  the 
36,000  men  of  the  old  army,  all 
but  5000  of  whom  had  failed  us. 
There  remained  yet  13,000  of  the 


old  force  to  be  watched — a  neces- 
sity which  hampered  considerably 
the  movements  of  our  Europeans. 
Many  of  the  new  troops  were  at 
first  retained  in  the  Punjaub.  By 
doing  this,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
was  enabled  to  reinforce  the  army 
before  Delhi  with  old  and  well- 
seasoned  soldiers. 

But  whilst  thus  engaged  in  tak- 
ing effectual  measures  to  raise  such 
a  force  as  would  supply  the  void 
made  by  the  defection  of  our  native 
army.  Sir  X  Lawrence  was  not  the 
less  intent  upon  carrying  out  those 
other  important  measures  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  country.  Pro- 
minent amongst  these  were  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  organi- 
sation and  progress  of  the  movable 
column.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
this  column  was  originally  organised 
at  Peshawur  on  the  13th  May,  and 
that,  a  few  days  later.  Brigadier 
Chamberlain  had  been  appointed 
to  command  it.  It  was  originally 
to  have  consisted  of  H.M.'s  27th 
Eegiment  from  Nowshera,  the  24th 
Foot  from  Rawul  Pindee,  a  propor- 
tion of  European  artillery,  the  Guide 
Corps,  the  4th  Sikh  Begiment,  the 
Kumaon  battalion  composed  of 
Qoorkhas,  the  1st  Punjaub  Infan- 
try from  Bunnoo,  the  2d  from  De- 
bra  Ghazee  Khan,  and  the  5th,  also 
from  Bunnoo.  The  cavalry  were 
to  be  formed  of  the  16th  Irregulars 
from  Rawul  Pindee,  a  wing  of  the 
2d  Punjaub  Cavalry  from  Kohat, 
and  the  Mooltan  Horse  from  Debra 
Ishmael  Khan.  The  various  mem- 
bers of  this  force  had  not,  however, 
assembled  at  Wuzeerabad  before  it 
was  weakened  by  the  recall  of  the 
27th  Foot  to  Peshawur,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  in  that  station  subsequently 
to  the  17th  May;  and  by  the  de- 
spatch to  Delhi  of  the  Guide  Corps, 
the  Kumaon  battalion,  and  the  4th 


*  These  numbers  are  the  result  of  a  most  carefully  made  return.  But  besides 
these,  if  we  calculate  the  native  contingents,  amounting  to  ahont  8000  men,  the 
Pimjaubees  who  had  belonged  to  Hindustani  regiments,  and  who  remained  faith- 
ful, and  the  recruits  who  flocked  to  other  corps  in  Hindustan,  the  total  number 
supplied  by  the  Punjaub  coidd  not  have  been  short  of  80,000  men. 
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Sikhs.  To  supply  the  racandes 
thus  caused,  so  as  to  fit  the  col- 
umn for  active  operations,  Qeneral 
Chamberlain  arranged  vith  the 
Chief  Commissioner  that  it  should 
be  augmented  by  the  troops  from 
Sealkote,  consisting  of  B.M.'s  &2d 
Foot,  the  European  artillery,  the 
35th  N.I.,  a  wing  of  the  17th  Irregu- 
lars, and  a  wing  of  the  9th  Cavalry. 
Thus  strengthened,  the  column 
marched  into  Lahore  on  the  3d 
June.  Here  it  disarmed  the  mu- 
tinous 8th  Cavalry,  and,  after  halt- 
ing for  a  week,  resumed  its  march, 
Wd  Umritsur,  for  JuUundhur,  where 
the  weakness  of  the  brigadier  of 
that  district  in  declining  to  disarm 
the  troops  had  caused  much  anxiety 
to  the  authorities.  The  column 
reached  Umritsur  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  in  time,  indeed,  to 
secure  that  important  city  against 
the  machinations  of  the  Jnllundhur 
mutineers,  but  not  in  time  to  aid 
in  the  repression  of  a  revolt,  en- 
couraged to  break  out  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  military  authorities,  and 
not  pursued  after  it  had  broken  out 
Thence  it  marched  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  JuUundhur.  But  be- 
fore it  reached  that  place  an  im- 
portant change  had  taken  place  in 
its  command.  Colonel  Chester, 
Adjutan^General  of  the  army,  had 
been  killed  in  the  action  of  Budlee- 
ka-Serai,  before  Delhi,  on  the  8th 
June.  Qeneral  Chamberlain  was 
at  once  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
The  question  then  arose,  who  was 
to  succeed  Qeneral  Chamberlain  9 
It  was  a  question  of  great  moment, 
pregnant  with  vast  consequences, 
and  its  solution  lay  with  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub.  Sir 
John  had  then  but  recently  returned 
to  Lahore.  Positive  authority  to 
appoint  any  one  in  particular  in- 
deed he  had  not  But  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  dead.  Hiei 
acting  successor  was  at  Bombay. 
The  acting  Commander  of  the  for- 
ces had  just  reached  Calcutta,  with 
which  city  all  communication  was 
cut  off :  there  was  actually  no  au- 
thority on  the  spot  superior  to  his 


own.  A  weak  governor  would. 
under  such  cirenmstanoes,  hare 
allowed  himself  to  be  oTerbome 
by  the  military  anthoritiea.  There 
were,  possibly,  not  wanting  meo 
who  counselled  Qeneral  Gowazu 
become  by  Qeneral  Reed's  depar^ 
ure  for  Delhi  the  senior  officer  in 
the  PuDJaub,  to  declare  the  province 
to  be  under  military  law.  But  if 
that  were  the  case,  Qeneral  Gowu 
had  too  great  a  regard  for  duty, 
too  entire  a  confidence  in  the  great 
civilian  under  whom  he  was  serv- 
ing, to  listen  to  any  such  advice;. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  hnd  im- 
pressed his  spirit  upon  all  with 
whom  he  had  come  into  contact,and 
it  was  to  his  laige  ezpeiienoe  and 
tried  strength  of  character  that  the 
authorities,  military  as  well  as  civil, 
turned  to  guide  them  into  smoother 
waters. 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  then,  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  Cal- 
cutta, felt  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  save  the  Punjaub  at  ail  hazards 
— ^to  act  as  if  he  were  dictator.  He 
was  the  more  strengthened  to  fol- 
low this  course  by  die  knowledge 
that  he  had  full  authority  for  what- 
ever he  might  do.  The  last  tele- 
gram received  from  Calcutta  before 
communication  had  ceased  alto- 
gether, had  conveyed  to  him  the 
promise  of  Lord  Canning's  support 
in  every  measure  he  might  think 
necessary  for  safety. 

Thus  virtually  dictator,  and  sud- 
denly caUed  upon  to  appoint  to  the 
command  of  the  movable  column 
the  officer  whom  he  might  conaider 
the  very  best  qualified  in  such  an 
emergency,  Sir  John  Lawrence  was 
true  to  his  own  convictions  and  to 
his  strong  sense  of  duty.  He  took 
John  Nicholson,  a  regimental  cap- 
tain, though  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army,  and  made  him  briga- 
dier-gener^  It  was  a  bold,  an 
unprecedented  act — an  act  which 
he  well  knew  would  cause  much 
jealousy  and  ill  feeling.  The  offi- 
cers senior  to  Nicholson,  one  of 
whom  at  least  was  most  capable, 
could  not  but  feel  aggrieved  at  being 
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thus  superseded  by  an  officer  for 
many  years  in  civU  employ.  Bat 
Sir  John  believed  he  had  bat  one 
duty — ^to  appoint  the  best  man.  He 
believed  Nicholson  to  be  the  best 
man :  it  would  have  been  contrary 
to  his  nature  to  appoint  any  one 
else.  Though  Nicholson  was  but 
little  heard  of  as  a  military  combat- 
ant in  actual  warfare,  he  had  as- 
sisted in  many  campaigns,  and  he 
was  known  to  Sir  John  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  men,  and  to  be 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  gaining 
over  them  a  rare  mastery.  He  was 
known  to  possess,  too,  a  character 
resolute  to  inflexibility — a  genius 
as  competent  to  devise  as  quick  to 
execute.  The  result  fully  justified 
the  selection.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  Nicholson  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  military  leader  far 
more  real,  well-founded,  and  endur- 
ing than  the  reputation  of  any  other 
soldier  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  the  mutiny.  But  for  this  man 
Delhi  would  not  have  fallen ;  and 
yet — noble  example  of  our  bureau- 
cratic system  i — ^Delhi  scarcely  had 
fallen  when  there  came  from  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  an  order  to  revoke 
his  appointment.  The  act,  how- 
ever, was  Sir  John  Lawrence's  own. 
He  it  was  who  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  an  act  which 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  taking  of 
the  rebellions  city.  With  this  point, 
however,  is  connected  another  ques- 
tion, the  dealing  with  which  en- 
tailed even  greater  responsibility 
upon  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
called  for  the  highest  exercise  on 
his  part  of  the  virtues  of  self-denial 
and  self-reliance. 

By  the  third  week  of  July  the 
effective  European  force  in  the 
Pui^aub,  including  the  trpops  with 
the  movable  column,  the  sick,  and 
the  convalescent,  had  fallen  to  about 
5200  men.  Of  these,  perhaps  1500 
were  sick  and  convalescent.*  Of 
the  fifteen  new  Punjaub  regiments, 
five  had  been  completely  disciplin- 
ed, and  during  the  month  eight 


more  were  reported  ready  for  ser- 
vice. But  there  still  remained 
13,000  unarmed  sepoys  to  be 
watched,  and,  in  addition,  5000  still 
armed,  and  believed  to  be  faithful, 
but  whose  loyalty  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  proof  against  any 
reverse  to  our  arms.  The  movable 
column  under  Nicholson  had  mean- 
while done  good  work  in  disarming 
regiments  at  Jullundhur  and  among 
its  own  body,  and  had  cut  up  the 
Sealkote  mutineers  at  Trimmoo 
Qh&t  The  work  of  disarming  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  province  had 
been  completed.  The  movable 
column  was  therefore  so  far  free  in 
that  it  had  no  overt  enemies  to 
combat.  It  was  still  necessary, 
however,  to  overawe  malcontents, 
and  to  present  visibly  to  the  eyes 
of  the  population  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  still  possessed  a  force 
ready  instantly  to  override  any 
opposition  that  might  threaten. 

This  was  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause, in  the  latter  part  of  July,  the 
long  delay  of  our  army  before 
Delhi  had  not  been  without  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
Panjaub.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  unwillingness  evinced  by  the 
Manjha  population  to  enlist  in  our 
service.  This  unwillingness  had 
existed  from  the  first;  but  the  feel- 
ing which  caused  it — the  doubt 
in  our  ultimate  success — ^was  now 
spreading.  In  the  East,  during  a 
time  of  danger  and  excitement,  it  is 
impossible  to  stand  stilL  If  a  man 
or  a  nation  does  not  advance,  he 
falls  back.  In  August,  the  author- 
ities in  the  Punjaub  were  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  two 
courses.  Untoward  rumours  had 
arrived  from  the  direction  of  the 
Jumna  Doab  and  from  Bengal ; 
our  army  lay  stationary  before 
Delhi;  in  the  Punjaub  we  were 
holding  our  own  indeed,  but  in  a 
great  measure  by  means  of  Pun- 
jaubees.  The  idea,  then,  had  begun 
to  steal  over  the  minds  of  a  great 


*  Half  of  the  English  troops  at  Peshawar  were  sick. 
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portion  of  the  population,  that  onr 
Buocefls  at  Delhi  waa  not,  after  all, 
80  certain,  and  that,  if  we  were  not 
aaecesafol  there,  they  would  find 
themselvea  in  alliance  with  the  los- 
ing aide. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling 
arising  in  the  Punjaub,  and  known 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  be 
arising,  when  he  received  a  com- 
munication from  Oenend  Wilson, 
commanding  our  forces  before  Del- 
hi, announcing  that  unless  he  were 
largely  reinforced  from  the  Pun- 
iauD  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
his  position,  much  leas  to  assault 
the  city.  In  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinual reinforcements  received  by 
the  rebels  from  Bareilly,  Numuch, 
Jhansie,  and  Mhow,  the  troops 
hitherto  sent  by  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
had  done  no  more  than  enable 
the  besieging  Qeneral  to  maintain 
liis  position.  He  no  longer  en- 
tertained hopes  of  any  help  from 
below.  From  the  Punjaub,  and 
thence  alone,  could  he  look  for  as- 
sistance; if  that  were  not  forth- 
coming he  must  abandon  the  siege. 
That,  at  least,  was  the  programme 
he  laid  before  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  effective  force  of  Europeans 
at  Sir  John  Lawrence's  disposal, 
deducting  the  sick  and  convales- 
cent, had,  as  we  have  said,  been  re- 
duced at  this  period  to  3700  men,  a 
force  not  more  than  suflKcient  to 
maintain  order  in  the  Punjaub, 
even  when  the  majority  of  the 
Punjaubees  were  on  our  side.  But 
Sir  John  had  now  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  risk  was  greater  that  the 
18,000  Hindustanis  still  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  possibly  the  Punjaub 
itself,  would  be  tempted,  by  the 
further  departure  of  European 
troops,  to  rise — or  that  the  main- 


taining these  troops  in  the  Pan- 
jaub  might  cause  the  retreat  of  got 
army  from  Delhi,  and,  with  it,  the 
entire  loss  of  our  prestige,  and  the 
consequent  desertion  of  all  our  na- 
tive soldiers.    Now  Sir  John  had 
from  the  very  first  moment  indi- 
cated Delhi  as  the  heart  of  the  re- 
bellion— as  the  place  which  moat  at 
all  haaards  be  recovered.     He  had 
pressed  the  movement  against  Del- 
hi on  Qeneral  Anson  when  that  able 
officer  was  opposed  by  aU  his  mili- 
tary advisers  ;  he  had  continued  to 
press  it  equally  on  his  sncceasors,^ 
and  to  protest  against  any  r^ro- 
grade  movement     Everything,  in 
his  opinion,  depended    upon  the 
operations  before   DelbL      Pesha- 
wur  would  have  been  a  light  sacri- 
fice to  insure  the  concentration  of 
all  our  forces  for  snch  an  object 
And  now,  when  he  was  asked  to 
decide  which  risk  he  woold  run— 
the  risk  of  rebellion  in  the  Pun- 
jaub, or  retreat  from  Delhi — he  Mi 
he  could  not  hesitate,  bat  that,  at 
all  costs,  the  great  principle  of  war- 
fare must  be  rigidly  enforced, — the 
concentration  of  all  our  means  on 
the  decisive  point  of  the  scene  of 
action. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  arrive 
at  this  decision  hurriedly,  or  with- 
out full  and  patient  consultation 
with  his  advisers — ^without  examin- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  from  every 
possible  aspect.  From  this  circum- 
stance have  arisen  some  miscon- 
ceptions. No  one  was  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  exact  state  of 
the  Punjaub  as  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. Those  able  men  whose  ad- 
vice he  asked  could  not  have  been, 
and  were  not,  so  completely  cog- 
nisant of  all  the  ramifications  of 
native  thought  and  feeling  as  him- 
self.   On  his  shoulders,  too,  lay  all 


*  Lord  Granville  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  Sir  J.  Lawrence  "  was  will- 
ing to  make  terms  with  the  King/'  implying  thereby,  whilst  the  King  was  yet 
in  Delhi  This  was  not  the  case.  The  Kins  offered  to  negotiate,  proposing  to 
surrender  the  pUce  into  our  hands.  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  in  reply,  expre^y  stipu- 
lated that  the  King  should  first  quit  the  city,  and  should  prove  himself  gniltl&is 
of  Christian  blood.  He  would  not,  for  a  moment,  that  our  efforts  to  take  the 
city  should  be  relaxed. 
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tbe  responsibility  of  a  decision  on 
which  depended  the  fate  of  an  em- 
pire.   There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
at   this  conjuncture  some  of  the 
most  trusted  councillors  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  were  urgent  in  their 
advice  to  send  more  troops  to  Delhi 
That  was  precisely  the  advice  which 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  himself  would  have 
given  had  he  too  been  only  a  council- 
lor.    But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  subordinate  tendering  ad- 
vice and  a  responsible  officer  arriv- 
ing at  a  decision.     Men  with  mili- 
tary instincts  had  doubtless  fixed 
upon  Delhi  as  the  strategic  point 
which  was  the  key  of  the  miHtaiy 
position.    But  so  likewise  had  Sir 
John  before  any  one  else.    He  was 
now  called    upon  to  decide,  not 
simply  whether  the  troops  before 
Delhi  should  be  reinforced,  but  whe- 
ther, to  reinforce  them,  he  should 
risk  the  safety  of  a  province  upon 
whose  quiescent  attitude  the  safety 
of  the  empire  depended.     He  was 
called  upon  for  this  decision  at  a 
time  when  16,000  Hindustanis  were 
still  at  large  within  its  limits — ^when 
doubts  were  spreading  as  to  our 
ability  to  succeed — ^when  the  least 
repulse  would,  he  knew  well,  have 
converted    into    determined    foes, 
not  only  the  population  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  but  many  of  the  troops  who 
were  then  fighting  by  the  side  of 
the  British.     It  was  to  do  that 
which  no  great  general  will  ever 
commit  himself  to  except  under  the 
direst  necessity — to  deliver  a  battle, 
defeat  in  which  must  be  absolute 
ruin.    It  was  to  risk  the  retention 
of  the  Punjaub,  and  with  that  the 
lives   of   all  in  the  Punjaub,  on 
the  result  of  the  operations  before 
Delhi.    No  one  knew  the  feelings, 
the  hopes,  the  secret  aspirations  of 
disaffected  men  amongst  the  Pun- 
jaubees  so  well  as  he.     No  one, 
therefore,  could  be  so  competent  a 
jadge  of  the  actual  position. 

He  came  after  some  reflection  to 
the  determination  to  brave  that 
danger,  to  encounter  that  risk — ^to 
send  all  his  available  troops  to 
Delhi,  leaving  the  Puigaub  unpro- 


tected. Some  of  those  who  advised 
him  to  this  decision  have,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  credit  of  its  having  been 
arrived  at.  Perhaps  if  they  were 
to  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
account  the  bad  advice  which  they 
also  tendered,  and  which  was  not 
followed,  they  would  admit  that 
the  balance  was  not  altogether  in 
their  favour.  But  even  in  this 
case  the  credit  is  not  their  due. 
The  decision  was  solely  the  deci- 
sion of  Sir  John  Lawrence.  He 
received  advice  from  many;  he 
balanced  probabilities,  he  contrast- 
ed the  risks,  and  he  came — slowly, 
perhaps,  but  very  decidedly — to  the 
conclusion  that  less  danger  would 
be  incurred  by  denuding  the  Pun- 
jaub of  troops  than  by  leaving  the 
position  before  Delhi  uncertain  for 
the  want  of  those  troops.  It  was 
upon  his  shoulders,  not  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  councillors,  that 
the  responsibility  rested.  What- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  them  for 
holding  an  opinion  which  he  also 
shared,  and  for  pressing  it  upon 
him,  he  alone  is  entitled  to  the 
credit,  as  he  alone  would  have  been 
responsible  for  the  blame,  if  blame 
there  had  been,  of  the  decision. 

We  have  said  that  Sir  John  ar- 
rived perhaps  slowly  at  that  deci- 
sion. Had  it  been  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  less  entitled  than 
he  now  is  to  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  dangers 
attending  either  decision  were  so 
evenly  balanced — ^they  were  seen  so 
vividly  by  Sir  John  himself — that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  arrive 
on  the  moment  at  a  definite  con- 
clusion. The  decision  which  he 
came  to  was  undoubtedly  correct, 
but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  within 
a  very  litUe  of  ending  in  a  catas- 
trophe. 

"When,"  wrote  Mr  Temple  in  the 
report  relating  to  the  mutiny,  "week 
after  week  and  month  after  month 
pa»ied  away  and  the  rebellion  was  not 
put  down,  the  Punjaubees  then  began 
to  think  that  the  British  power  could 
hardly  recover  from  the  repeated  shocks 
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it  was  rastaioiiig.  The  aocamalating 
odds  affainst  us  seemed  insuperable. 
When  aetachment  after  detachment  of 
Europeans  went  out  of  the  Pnnjaub  and 
none  came  in ;  when  the  success  of  the 
mutineers  reached  through  the  land; 
when  cantonment  after  cantonment  in 
Hindustan  was  destroyed  and  deserted 
by  its  soldiery,  who  rushed  to  Delhi; 
when  incendiary  letters  arrived  figur- 
atively indicating  the  position  of  the 
British  in  India,  and  saying  that  *many 
of  the  finest  trees  in  the  warden  have 
fallen,*  that  *  white  wheat  nad  become 
very  scarce,  and  country  produce  very 
abundant/  that  'hats  were  hardly  to  be 
seen,  whUe  turbans  were  plentiful,' — 
then  the  Punjaubees  began  to  feel  how 
utterly  isolated  we  were,  and  how  des- 
perate was  our  cause.  Their  minds 
passed  from  confidence  to  doubt,  then 
to  mistrust,  and  then  to  disaffection. 
This  last  symptom  had  b^gun  to  set  in 
when  Delhi  felL" 

Yes ;  and  if  Delhi  had  not  fallen ! 
If  our  assault,  as  seemed  advisable 
to  some  of  those  about  the  general 
commanding,  had  been  followed  by 
a  retreat  even  after  a  lodgment  had 
been  made  at  the  Cashmere  Gate ! 
or  if,  in  the  daily  contest  that  fol- 
lowed for  the  possession  of  the 
city,  the  enemy,  gathering  heart, 
had  driven  ns  back  to  our  position 
outside  the  town! — where,  under 
such  circumstances,  had  been  the 
Punjaub,  where  its  gallant  chief, 
where  its  European  population  1 
Contingencies  such  as  these  had 
been  considered  by  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, and  it  was  in  the  face  of 
them  that  he  decided  to  act  the 
boldest,  the  most  unselfish  part — ^to 
risk  all  on  success  before  Delhi, 
and  to  reduce  the  chances  oi  fail- 
ure to  their  lowest  by  sending  not 
only  his  best  troops,  but  the  man 
whom  he  esteemed  as  a  soldier 
more  highly  than  any  other  man  in 
India  to  command  them.  The  re- 
sult vindicated  his  prescience.  The 
arrival  of  the  movable  column  gave 
General  Wilson  the  strength  he 
desired  ;  but  an  assault  would  not 
even  then  have  been  attempted  had 


not   that   movable    column   been 
commanded  by  John  Nicholson.* 

The  departure  of  the  movable 
column  for  Delhi  towards  the  end 
of  July  left  in  the  Punjaub  hard- 
ly more  than  4000  Europeans  of 
all  arms,  including  those  sick  and 
unfit  for  duty.  Of  these,  three 
regiments  were  in  the  Peshawur 
vtdley,  but  so  reduced  by  sickness 
that  for  the  active  work  of  a  cam- 
paign they  could  not  master  more 
than  1000  bayonets ;  one  regi- 
ment held  Lahore;  one,  sent  by 
Mr  Frere,  with  great  self-denial, 
from  Sinde,  held  Mooltan  and  Fe- 
rozepore ;  and  one  furnished  detach- 
ments to  hold  Rawul  Pindee,  Um- 
ritsur,  and  Jullundhur.  From  the 
regiment  at  Lahore,  the  24th  Foot, 
between  200  and  300  men  were 
taken,  to  form  with  400  Punjaubees 
and  some  mounted  levies  a  column 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
should  be  still  movable.  These 
indeed  constituted  the  only  troops 
available  for  such  a  purpose,  for  the 
rest  were  absolutely  required  to 
watch,  in  the  case  of  Peshawur,  the 
frontier;  in  other  cases,  the  dis- 
armed native  troops.  They  were 
but  a  feeble  resort  in  case  the  news 
of  the  further  diminution  of  the 
European  force  should  kindle  into 
a  flame  the  feelings  to  which  our 
continued  perilous  position  every 
day  added  consistency  and  strength. 

The  fears  entertained  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  that  some- 
thing of  this  sort  might  ensue  were 
quickly  realised.  General  Nichol- 
son's force  crossed  the  Sutlej  on 
the  30th  July.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
in  the  hills  near  Murree  and  in 
lower  Hazara  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  out.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  nearly  all  Mohammedans. 
Though  in  general  well  affected  to 
our  rule,  and  infinitely  preferring 
it  to  that  of  the  Sikhs  from  which 
we  had  rescued  them,  the  spectacle 


"  The  Chief  Commissioner  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  without  John  Nichol- 
son Delhi  could  not  have  fallen."— Mr  Secretaiy  Temfde's  Mutiny  Report. 
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of  Delhi  80  long  defying  our  power, 
of  the  province  emptied  of  its  Eu- 
ropean garrison,  tempted  them  be- 
yond their  power  of  control  The 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for 
their  independence  was  not  to  be 
foregone.  All  their  preparations 
were  accordingly  made;  the  date 
on  which  the  rising  was  to  take 
place  was  fixed  upon.  Provided 
that  Delhi  did  not  fall  by  the 
10th  September,  the  Hazara  was 
to  rise. 

*It  is  curious  that  not  only  the 
population  of  the  district  named 
were  aware  of  the  plot,  but  some  of 
the  servants  of  the  officers  at  Murree 
were  consenting  parties  thereto. 
The  favourite  oiderly  of  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  had  assigned  to 
himself  the  duty  of  presenting  the 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  with  his 
master's  head,  and  there  ia  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  at- 
tempted it.  The  secret  was,  how- 
ever, divulged  by  one  of  the  petty 
chiefs  of  Hazara — whether  to  save 
himself,  or  because,  perhaps,  he 
doubted  the  success  of  the  plot,  may 
not  be  accurately  known.  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  he  sent  his 
wife  to  inform  Lady  Lawrence,  who 
was  then  at  Murree,  that  unless 
Delhi  were  to  fall  within  a  week, 
there  would  be  a  general  rising  in 
Hazara.  Lady  Lawrence  lost  no 
time  in  conveying  the  information 
to  Mr  Edward  Thornton,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Rawul  Pindee,  and  to 
the  officials  at  Murree.  These  at 
once  took  measures  to  baffle  the 
conspirators.  It  was  quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  statement  was 
true;  but  by  the  timely  arrest  of  the 
leaders,  terror  was  struck  into  the 
rank  and  file,  and  no  outbreak  took 
place.  The  fact,  however,  is  note- 
worthy, as  showing  that  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner prior  to  the  despatch  of  his 
last  available  troops  to  Delhi,  were 
not  unnecessary.  Those  delibera- 
tions were  the  result  of  the  know- 
ledge he  possessed  that  the  denud- 


ing of  the  province  of  British  troops 
would  encourage  the  disaffected, 
and  would,  if  not  checked  by  suc- 
cess at  Delhi,  ultimately  rouse  the 
whole  country. 

His  convictions  on  this  head 
were  still  more  strongly  justified  a 
few  days  later.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  September,  the  very 
day  of  the  delivery  of  the  assault  up- 
on Delhi,  *'a  Mohammedan  official 
of  the  postal  department  arrived  at 
Lahore  from  Goghaira,  came  before 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  re- 
ported, with  somewhat  of  a  malic- 
ious twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  all  the 
wild  and  predatory  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  jungle  country  between  La- 
hore and  Mooltan  had  risen."  * 
Questioned  further,  he  declared 
that  the  number  of  insurgents 
amounted  to  125,000  men.  This 
statement  was  of  course  exagger- 
ated, but  it  seemed  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  to  be,  nevertheless, 
tolerably  certain  that  a  rising  of 
a  formidable  character  had  tucen 
place.  He  knew  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  country  to  be  a 
wild  pastoral  race,  strong  of  body, 
impatient  of  control,  and  likely  to 
listen  to  the  tales  of  designing  men. 
At  the  moment  they  had  indeed 
but  few  arms,  but  they  were  con- 
tiguous to  the  independent  state  of 
Bahawulpore,  which,  alone  almost 
of  the  native  states  bordering  on 
the  Punjaub,  had  displayed  an  un- 
friendly, if  not  a  hostile  spirit,  ever 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny. 
It  seemed  to  Sir  John  to  be  on  that 
account  only  the  more  necessary  to 
act  on  the  moment,  in  order  to 
crush  an  insurrection  which  delay 
must  make  formidable.  Within 
three  hours,  therefore,  of  receiv- 
ing the  message  we  have  adverted 
to,  one  company  of  European  in- 
fantry, 200  Sikh  cavalry,  and  three 
guns,  were  despatched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  headquarters  of  the  in- 
surgents. It  was  a  small  force,  but 
the  celerity  with  which  it  was  de- 
spatched compensated  for  its  pau- 


*  Panjaab  Military  Report,  p.  16. 
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city  of  numben,  and  caused  them 
to  be  enonnonaly  multiplied  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  popolation.  The 
fact  that  they  were  sent  at  all,  utter- 
Iv  inadequate  as  they  were  to  meet 
the  enemy  had  he  advanced  to  en- 
counter them,  showed  a  confidence 
in  ourselves  which  had  a  wonder- 
fully depressing  effect  upon  the  in- 
surgents. Instead  of  making  the 
forward  movement  which  alone 
could  have  insured  the  success  of 
their  plan,  they  took  refuge,  on 
learning  the  advance  of  our  men, 
in  the  almost  impenetrable  jungles 
which  constituted  their  normal 
habitation.  Fully  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  using  every  effort 
to  crush  this  rebellion  at  once,  Sir 
John,  by  no  means  content  with 
the  movement  of  the  small  body 
of  troops  he  had  already  sent,  ex- 
hausted all  his  energies  to  bring 
up  others  to  support  them.  His 
utmost  efforts  could  not  collect 
more  than  IMM)  men  of  all  sorts. 
With  these,  however,  he  insured 
the  submission  of  the  disaffected 
country. 

Another  rising  to  the  south  of 
the  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the  Fut- 
tehpore  Goghaira,  between  Lahore 
and  Mooltan,  was  subdued  in  a 
*  similar  energetic  manner.  These 
were  the  last  attempts  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Punjaub  to  revolt  against  our  do- 
minion. We  may  be  pardoned, 
then,  if  for  a  few  minutes  we  dwell 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  was  met  What  other  man  in 
India,  we  may  ask,  on  being  in- 
formed that  125,000  men  had  risen 
in  insurrection  dose  to  his  ca- 
pital, would  have  sent  300  men, 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  natives, 
to  move  against  themi  Yet  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  despatch  of  those  300  men 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion. 
Their  numbers  were  not  known  to 
the  enemy  —  they  were  therefore 
multiplied  enormously  :  the  insur- 
rection was  "  scotched,  and  retir- 
ed into  the  jungles  to  be  "  killed." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chief 


Commissioner  had  acted  as  eoM- 
blooded  prudence  wonid  have  coosr 
selled — U  he  had  waited  to  diav 
together  a  force  reaUy  snffident  to 
meet  the  rebels — ^it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  daxigeEs&o 
which  he  would  hare  been  opposed 
The  rebellion,  unchecked,  eveo  st 
first  unopposed,  would  have  glid- 
ed head,  would  hare  received  fmk 
accessions  from  every  port  of  tk 
province,  would  poesibly  have  al- 
minated  in  a  general  insarreetua 
overwhelming  Lahore  in  its  onvazd 
progress.  It  did  not  attain  this 
magnitude  solely  becanae  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  sent  oat  three  hundred 
men  to  oppose  it ;  not,  indeed,  be^ 
cause  he  considered  that  number 
adequate  for  the  poxpoee — ^he  kaev 
well  it  was  not ;  but  because,  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  advantage 
of  moral  force  in  Asiatic  waifait, 
he  knew  that  an  advance  of  say 
number,  however  small,  would  par- 
alyse the  rebels.  He  aent  three 
hundred  men,  because  he  had  no 
more  that  could  be  spared — -just  as» 
if  his  drcumstances  had  been  more 
straitened,  he  would  hare  aent  a 
hundred,  or  even  fifty. 

We  have  stated  that  these  rising 
were  the  last  attempts  against  the 
British  power  in  the  Punjaub.  The 
fact  that  they  occurred  at  all,  so 
soon  too  after  the  threatened  insir- 
rection  in  Hazara,  showed  condo- 
sively  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
had  possessed  the  minds  of  a  large 
portion,  prindpally  the  Mohamme- 
dan portion,  of  the  people  of  the 
Punjaub;  that  they  believed  our 
last  hour  to  be  at  hand  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, that  if  the  fall  of  Delhi  had 
been  delayed  some  time  longer,  or 
if  any  misfortune  had  happened  to 
our  army  before  the  place,  this  be- 
lief in  the  decadence  of  the  fortunes 
of  England  would  have  become 
general,  and  we  should  have  had  to 
rely  upon  our  own  soldiers  alone. 
But  Sir  John's  foresight  and  self- 
negation,  his  promptitude  and  de- 
cision, averted  the  chances  of  any 
such  result.    By  sending  the  bulk 
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of  the  'movable  colamn  to  Delhi, 
^with  Nicholson  as  its  commander, 
l>y  himself  so  appointed,  he  took 
the  steps  which  made  the  fall  of 
Delhi  possible.  It  was  this,  and 
this  alone,  that  enabled  General 
AVilson  to  detach  a  force  ander  that 
same  Nicholson  to  destroy  the  en* 
emy  in  the  field  of  Nozzafgnrh ; 
this,  and  this  alone,  that  induced 
liim,  contrary  to  the  counsel  of 
some  of  his  advisers,  to  risk  an  as- 
sault upon  Delhi  In  this  assault 
again  it  was  Nicholson — Nicholson 
of  the  Punjaub — ^who  was  the  lead- 
ing and  guiding  spirit;  he  who, 
struck  down  by  a  mortal  wound 
after  he  had  forced  the  Cashmere 
gate,  sent  from  his  dying  bed  the 
loudest  and  deepest  remonstrances 
against  retiring — ^for  retiring  was 
taiked  of.  All  these  aids,  so  power- 
ful in  their  working,  so  essential  to 
success,  without  which  we  must 
have  failed,  may  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  abnegation  of  the  man,  who, 
occupying  then  the  most  important 
position  in  the  country,  dwelling 
amongst  a  race  whom  delay  or  iU 
success  would  have  roused  into 
deadly  enmity,  decided  to  strip  his 
own  province  of  all  the  troops  really 
available  for  movement,  to  send 
them  to  the  decisive  point  of  the 
war,  retaining  only  a  number  barely 
sufiicient  to  garrison  his  strong- 
holds and  guard  his  magazines. 
Who  then  can  deny  that  to  this 
man,  primarily,  the  fall  of  Delhi 
is  duel  Who  can  deny  that  the 
master  of  that  ship,  the  safety  of 
which  was  near  imperilled  so  long 
as  he  kept  his  own  crew  on  board, 
mainly  contributed  to  the  safety  of 
the  entire  fleet,  because,  setting 
aside  all  selfish  considerations,  he 
sent  almost  all  his  own  sailors  to 
destroy  the  fireship  that  was  mak- 
ing havoc  among  other  vessels  of 
the  squadron  1  If  it  be  true  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  a  nation 
is  most  forcibly  illustrated  by  the 
action  under  difficult  circumstances 
of  her  foremost  sons,  then  indeed 
has  England  peculiar  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  man  who  saved  the 


Punjaub,  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  fall  of  Delhi!  Never,  we 
may  say,  were  the  English  virtues 
of  calm  and  cool  courage,  quick  de- 
cision, unselfish  devotion  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  public 
end,  more  conspicuously  displayed 
than  during  the  five  months  suc- 
ceeding the  13th  May  1857,  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  Those  qualities 
constituted  a  beacon  even  to  the 
best  and  most  capable  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, an  example  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  or  who 
heard  of  his  doings,  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  designs  of  traitors. 
Give  what  credit  we  may  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  many  of  them  deserved  nobly 
of  their  country,  he  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch :  he  pulled  the 
strings  of  every  negotiation  ;  to  his 
quick  and  prompt  decision  tiie  sug- 
gestions of  all  those  about  him  were 
subordinated.  None  knew  better 
than  he  when  to  slacken  the  rein, 
when  to  make  an  officer  aware  that 
the  most  trivial  act  had  not  escaped 
him.  To  Montgomery,  Macleod, 
and  Boberts,  at  Lahore  :  to  Ed- 
wardes  at  Peshawur ;  to  Chamber- 
lain and  Nicholson  at  the  head  of 
the  column  ;  to  Barnes  at  Umballa, 
to  Lake  at  Jullundhur,  and  to  some 
others,  he  gave  almost  unchecked 
liberty  of  action,  for  none  knew 
better  than  he,  that  if  left  to  them- 
selves they  would  exert  all  their 
energies  to  weather  the  storm.  But 
he  retained,  nevertheless,  in  his 
own  hands  the  power  to  mould  and 
to  direct  all  their  efforts  to  one 
common  end,  so  that  the  action  of 
one  district  should  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible harmonious  with  the  action  of 
the  district  nearest  to  it ;  and  that 
thus,  when  the  time  for  a  combined 
movement  should  arrive,  the  several 
parts  of  the  machine,  each  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  other,  should 
be  found  in  working  order. 

From  the  date  of  the  complete 
reoccupation  of  Delhi  by  our  troops, 
the  20th  September,  the  anxieties 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  regard- 
ing the  safety  of  the  Punjaub  were 
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at  an  end;  for  although  the  Qoghaira 
rebellion  lingered  for  a  few  days 
later,  it  was  never  afterwards  for- 
midable. The  dangers  to  which  a 
little  more  delay  in  delivering  the 
assault  would  have  given  birth,  dis- 
appeared  after  the  successful  cap- 
ture of  the  rebel  city,  and  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  population  became  there- 
by more  than  ever  firmly  riveted. 
It  was  still  necessary,  however,  to 
continue  the  work,  till  then  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  of  raising  and 
disciplining  levies  to  reinforce  the 
columns  which  were  sent  after  the 
fall  of  Delhi  to  complete  the  reaub- 
jugation  of  the  country.  In  this 
respect  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
efforts  did  not  relax  one  whit,  and 
he  soon  found  that  the  success  of 
our  arms  had  the  effect  of  attract- 
ing the  Sikhs  of  the  Manjha — who 
hfl^,  till  then,  for  the  most  part 
held  aloof — to  our  standards.  But 
other  and  not  less  important  duties 
speedily  devolved  upon  him.  A 
principal  consequence  of  the  recap- 
ture had  been  the  transfer  to  the 
territories  already  under  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub  of 
the  district  of  which  Delhi  was 
the  capital,  constituting  an  extent 
of  13,975  square  miles,  containing 
two  and  three  quarter  millions  of 
population,  who  paid  to  the  State 
an  annual  revenue  of  ^£800,000. 
He  had,  in  fact,  to  undertake  the 
work  of  reconstruction. 

After  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the 
general  commanding  the  besieging 
forces  had  not  at  once  replaced  the 
city  under  civil  jurisdiction,  but 
had  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  a 
military  governor.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  every  consideration 
prompted  the  expediency  of  reorgan- 
ising within  it  that  civil  administra- 
tion which  thesiege  had  interrupted. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1858,  the  city  re- 
sumed much  of  the  appearance  by 
which  it  had  been  before  character- 
ised. Meanwhile  the  petty  chiefs 
who  had  sided  with  the  King,  and 
lastly  the  King  himself ,  were  brought 


to  a  fair  and  patient  trial.  Never, 
perhaps,  after  so  treacherous  a  re- 
volt, was  there  evinced  a  greats 
absence  of  bloodthirstiness  and  de- 
sire for  vengeance.  The  districts 
of  Delhi  were  brought  under  tiie 
operation  of  that  code  which  had 
proved  so  successful  in  the  Pun- 
jaub— ^the  civil  police  machinexy 
was  restored,  the  customs'  lines 
were  re-established,  the  education 
machinery  reorganised ;  and  whilst 
fines,  and  in  some  instances  confis- 
cations of  property,  were  enforced 
upon  notorious  rebels,  those  who 
had  remained  faithful  were  propor- 
tionately rewarded.  Following  the 
example  given  when  the  Punjaub 
was  annexed,  one  great  measure  of 
precaution  was  strictly  enforced. 
The  entire  population  was  dis- 
armed. Before  the  month  of  April 
1858,  225,000  stand  of  arms,  be- 
sides forty  cart-loads  not  enumer- 
ated, were  delivered  up  to  the 
police.  So  effectufld  were  these 
measures,  that  in  his  report  of  the 
first  six  months'  administration,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  waa  enabled 
to  state  that  order  reigned  in  the 
Delhi  territory — an  oider,  too,  ob- 
tained not  after  the  fashion  of 
Warsaw ! 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  il- 
lustrate, faintly  and  feebly  we  are 
well  aware,  the  part  played  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence  in  the  eventful 
drama  of  1857.  By  his  countrymen 
at  the  time  he  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  statesman  who  had 
saved  not  only  the  Punjaub,  but  Up- 
per India — as  the  one  man  of  whose 
conduct  it  might  be  said  that  it 
evinced  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  position  and  the  means 
at  his  disposal,  and  an  energy  that 
would  make  the  most  of  every  point 
capable  of  being  turned  to  his  ad- 
vantage. After  the  lapse  of  eleven 
years  the  general  opinion  of  the 
public  has  confirmed  this  verdict 
Subjecting  Sir  John  Lawrence's  con- 
duct during  that  critical  period  to 
the  most  crucial  of  all  tests,  it  is 
difilcult,  we  might  even  say  impossi- 
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ble,  to  point  the  finger  to  one  single 
act  of  importance,  and  say,  "  Thb 
or  that  might  have  been  better 
done/'  At  this  distance  of  time, 
his  action  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment appears  to  be  exactly  the  ac- 
tion which  would  have  resulted 
from  long  consideration.  We  see 
bim  quick,  cool,  collected,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  drawing 
bis  resources  to  himself,  feeling  the 
temper  of  the  frontier  tribes,  yet 
not  hesitating  to  send  some  of  his 
most  reliable  troops  to  Delhi — urg- 
ing the  independent  chieftains  to 
evince byprompt  action  their  loyalty 
to  the  state — ^indicating  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief the  vulnerable 
point  in  the  enemy's  position.  We 
see  him  looking  the  danger  boldly 
in  the  face;  and,  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  simultaneous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  borderers  and 
the  sepoys,  secretly  determining  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  case, 
and  only  in  the  case,  of  that  then 
not  improbable  contingency.  Hav- 
ing, by  his  influence  with  the  inde- 
pendent chiefs,  secured  his  com- 
munications with  our  army  before 
Delhi,  we  see  him  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  Peshawur,  where,  by  bold 
action,  and  in  concert  with  his  lieu- 
tenants, he  replaces  the  discarded 
sepoys  by  the  wild  borderers  whom 
they  had  been  drilled  to  oppose, 
and  rallies  to  the  British  standard 
more  than  40,000  troops  of  a  better 
quality  than  those  we  had  lost. 
The  frontier  difficulty  is  no  sooner 
solved  than  we  see  him  engaged  in 
the  double  labour — most  difficult 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal — of 
putting  down  the  sepoys  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  reinforcing  our  troops 
before  Delhi.  Of  the  former,  18,000 
are  destroyed,  5000  remain  faithful 
Then,  although  the  action  would 
cost  him  the  flower  of  his  troops, 
and  expose  the  Punjaub  to  immi- 
nent peril,  leaving  him  but  4000 
European  troops,  of  whom  1500 
were  sick  and  invalids,  for  the  whole 
province,  we  see  him  resolving  to 
send  the  last  available  man  to  Delhi 


—deeming,  and  rightly  deeming, 
that  as  the  fall  of  that  place  was 
all-important,  everything  should  be 
risked  to  assure  it. 

The  following  anecdote  can  be 
vouched  for  :  Impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  made  by  our  troops,  and 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  fate  ^  the  empire  depend- 
ed upon  the  early  fall  of  Delhi,  Sir 
John  said  one  day  to  Hajah  Tej 
Singh,  the  most  influential  of  all 
the  Punjaub  chiefs,  '*  I  think  I 
ought  to  go  there  myself."  Tej 
Singh  looked  at  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  said  with  emphasis : 
"  Sabib,  send  the  best  man  you 
have,  or  any  number  of  them,  but 
don't  go  yourself.  So  long  as  you 
stay  here,  all  will  go  well ;  but  the 
moment  you  turn  your  back,  no  one 
can  say  what  devilry  may  not  take 
place." 

To  render  success  as  certain  as 
possible,  we  see  him  taking  from 
his  militaiy  civilians  the  man  whom 
he  knew  to  be  equal  to  any  duty, 
however  arduous,  though  he  was 
but  a  regimental  captain,  and  send- 
ing him,  as  commander  of  those  re- 
inforcements, to  Delhi. 

When,  after  these  troops  had  de- 
parted, and  the  Punjaub  had  been 
left,  as  it  were,  to  take  care  of  itself 
— for  the  2500  available  Europeans 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  guard 
the  frontier  and  the  magazines — 
he  is  suddenly  informed  that  an 
insurrection  of  125,000  men  has 
broken  out  in  the  vicinity  of  La- 
hore, how  do  we  see  him  meeting 
the  difficulty?  Does  he  abandon 
his  garrisons,  mass  his  troop,  sum- 
mon the  wild  borderers  to  his  assist- 
ance 1  Far  from  it  Still  cool,  de- 
termined, prompt,  he  sends  out,  on 
the  instant,  the  one  company  of 
Europeans  that  could  be  spared, 
backed  by  a  few  artillerymen,  and 
200  horse.  Of  all  his  actions  in 
the  mutiny,  not  one  is  grander 
than  that — not  one  betokens  more 
surely  the  real  greatness  of  the 
man,  the  possession  of  the  capacity 
to  see,  the  decision    to  act,  the 
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knowledge  that,  in  war,  prompti- 
tude and  daring  are  worth  battal- 
ions of  soldiers,  and  make  and  un- 
make kingdoms. 

We  say  then,  advisedly,  that  the 
verdict — the  universal  verdict — of 
his  conntrjrmen  at  the  time  is  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  sedate  study, 
eleven  years  later,  of  the  events 
upon  which  that  verdict  was  found- 
ed. Sir  John  Lawrence  of  the 
Punjanb  must  ever  stand  out  as 
one  of  the  foremost  characters  of 
Anglo-Indian  history — as  the  self- 
made,  hard-headed,  strong-willed, 
conscientious,  consistent  man,  who, 
tried  in  all  circumstances,  was  ever 
found  equal  to  all.  It  is  impos- 
sible always  to  avoid  contemporary 
jealousy.  But  in  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  jealousy,  though 
as  rampant  as  ever,  has  been  un- 
able to  lay  hold  of  any  prominent 
point  of  fals  career,  and  say,  ''  For 
that  at  least  he  has  been  pndsed 
beyond  his  deserts."  To  such  shifts, 
indeed,  has  that  jealousy  been  re- 
duced, that  it  has  been  fain  to  con- 
centrate all  its  venom  upon  one 
single  sneer — to  impute  it  as  a  crime 
to  this  self-made  man  that  he  was 
really  the  hewer  and  architect  of 
his  own  fortunes,  and  not  rather 
*'  the  accident  of  an  accident,"  "the 
tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face." 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  such  a 
sneer,  that  it  stamps  the  mental 
calibre  of  those  who  make  it  j  it 
adds  to  the  sympathy  felt  by  every 
generous  heart  for  the  illustrious 
civilian,  who 


"Row, 
Without  one  art  that  honour  might  op- 
poae." 

England  was  not  neglectful  of 
the  services  rendered  in  1857-5S, 
although  the  reward  bestowed  was 
less  than  that  asked  for  by  the 
public.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was 
created  a  Q.C.B.  in  1857,  and  a 
baronet,  with  a  pension  of  £200(') 
per  annum,  the  year  following. 
The  Punjaub,  aggrandised  by  acces- 
sion of  territory,  was,  in  1858,  trans- 
formed into  a  Lieutenant- Governor- 
ship, under  the  man  who  had  pie- 
served  it  Sir  John,  however,  did 
not  hold  his  new  title  long.  The 
incessant  work  of  previous  years 
had  told  upon  him ;  the  labours  of 
1857-58  brought  matters  to  a  cli- 
max. In  1858  he  occupied  himself 
in  reconstituting  all  that  the  mu- 
tiny had  shaken  or  overthrown,  and 
in  remedying  evils  which  the  out- 
break had  revealed.  Having  done 
this,  he  left  India,  never  intending 
to  return  to  it. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  leave 
him.  Still  not  idle,  for  he  was 
appointed  at  once  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Council;  stUl  active,  ener- 
getic, charitable,  he  settles  down  to 
fill  the  rdle  of  a  country  gentleman, 
happy  in  his  family,  happy  in  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
happy  in  the  new  spheres  of  use- 
fulness that  constantly  opened  out 
to  him,  happy  more  especially  in 
this,  that,  though  settled  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  still  in  his  power  to  be 
useful  to  India. 
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The  late  trial  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered remarkable,  on  whatever 
side  we  view  it  It  was  at  once 
the  longest  trial  that  ever  took 
place  within  those  walls,  and  in- 
volved the  most  trivial  details.  As 
a  question  for  the  decision  of  a 
British  jury,  it  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  unprecedented.  At  no  previ- 
ous age  could  a  judge  have  sat  in 
grave  attention  through  the  infinite 
pettinesses  of  such  a  dbpute,  or 
eminent  counsel  have  lavished  their 
skill  upon  it.  It  is  another  singular 
point  that  the  parties  should  have 
rushed  or  been  dragged  into  a  secular 
court  just  at  the  time  when  the  in- 
novation coincided  with  an  external 
curiosity  on  the  subject  of  their 
revelations ;  that  what  has  been 
especially  secret  and  hitherto  un- 
approachable from  without  should 
thus  be  laid  bare  at  a  time  when 
never  since  the  Eeformation  has 
conventual  life  been  so  interesting 
to  the  body  of  English  women,  and 
to  the  whole  nation  through  them  : 
at  a  time  when — ^partly  from  religi- 
ous enthusiasm,  stimulated  by  self- 
chosen  teachers  and  counsellors, 
partly  from  the  failure  of  the  family 
life,  hitherto  the  English  ideal,  to 
satisfy  woman's  growing  aspirations 
— the  cloister  has  assumed  a  reality 
as  a  possible  sphere  and  refuge, 
in  contrast  with  that  sentimental 
dreamland  which  it  seemed  to  the 
youthful  readers  of  MrsRatclifie  and 
her  successors.  We  call  it  a  reality, 
but  a  reality  still  unexplored,  still 
masked  by  such  a  separateness  from 
experience,  by  such  an  immunity 
from  what  is  common  and  familiar — 
from  all  homely  or  vulgar  conditions 
—  as  to  satisfy  the  most  romantic 
imagination.  And  we  have  all  been 
romantic  about  nuns.  We  have  seen 
them,  however  prosaic  we  may  be  in 
our  views  of  secular  life,  through  a 
tinge  of  melodnuna.  Wicked  nuns 
there  may  be,  chronicles^  history, 


fiction,  all  agree  on  this ;  but  there 
hangs  about  the  vestal,  about  the 
dedicated  nun,  happy  in  her  voca- 
tion, a  notion  of  something  in  very 
nature  exceptional,  and  guided  by 
other  instincts.  Our  fancy  scarcely 
boggles  at  the  image  of  a  being  ab- 
sorbed in  perpetual  contemplation, 
passing  from  fast  to  fast,  penance  to 
penance,  vigil  to  vigil ;  and  wearing 
through  all  a  smile  of  unearthly 
serenity.  The  mystery  of  veil  and 
grating  has  conjured  many  into 
the  belief  of  a  transformation  from 
the  nature  we  see  such  as  no  ob- 
servation affords  an  approach  to, 
not  to  say  a  parallel  Even  now, 
with  our  lately  acquired  insight,  we 
dare  not  speak  confidently.  There 
may  be,  as  they  tell  us,  women  of 
spirit  and  temperament  so  harmon- 
ising with  the  ascetic  life  that,  while 
unfitting  them  for  the  world,  it 
may  diffuse  a  perpetual  elevation 
of  thought,  a  joy  in  suffering  and 
privation,  and  suppression  of  all 
natural  affections,  quite  transcend- 
ing such  happiness  as  even  religion 
brings  to  the  saint  of  hearth  and 
home.  But  we  are  disposed  since 
recent  disclosures  to  remove  the 
phenomenon  farther  off — not  to  let 
the  scene  lie  in  England,  but  some- 
where quite  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  and  of  any  possi- 
bility of  cross-examination.  The 
romance  of  the  British  cloister  has 
received  a  rude  shock ;  because  the 
details  of  its  life,  as  shown  in  this 
authentic  disclosure,  are  vulgar. 

We  hold  the  recent  revelation  or 
exposure,  however  we  may  choose 
to  term  it,  which  the  case  of  **  Saurin 
verms  Starr  and  others'' has  brought 
to  light,  of  infinitely  more  practi- 
cal importance,  because  it  involves 
no  scandal,  as  the  world  under- 
stands the  word.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  an  immoral  nun  who  disgraces 
her  profession  by  a  breach  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment  is,  in  our 
country  and  in  our  days,  a  rare  por- 
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tent  indeed.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  but  that  the  members  of  the 
Convent  of  oar  Lady  of  Mercy  who 
have  been  endaring  a  pnblic  scm- 
tiny  embraced  the  *'  religious  life," 
as  it  is  ezclnsiTely  termed,  with 
pure  intentions,  and  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  vows.  Wherever 
the  judgment  of  the  court  or  our 
own  judgment  condemns  one  or 
other  or  all  of  them,  the  system 
seems  to  us  to  have  offered  the 
temptations  to  which  they  yielded, 
and  led  them  on  from  step  to  step. 
Strong  and  harsh  words  have  been 
used,  even  direct  deliberate  peijnry 
has  been  charged ;  but  any  person 
at  all  used  to  collect  ^astimony 
even  on  indifferent  matters,  and 
from  competent .  observers,  must 
have  been  constantly  astonished  at 
the  different  reports  of  witnesses  see- 
ing and  hearinff  under  identical  cir- 
cumstances. JPeijury  is  often  only 
a  coarse  way  of  accounting  for  an 
anomaly.  When  we  consider  the 
vows  Mrs  Starr  and  her  associates 
took  on  entering  their  life  of  un- 
doubted self-denial,  how  usefully 
much  of  their  time  has,  without  ques- 
tion, been  employed,  and  how  they 
still  stand  in  the  eyes  of  their 
world,  we  would  push  the  theory  of 
anomalies  and  invincible  miscon- 
ceptions to  the  utmost  before  we 
would  subside  into  such  a  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty;  a  charge  so 
painful,  we  may  say  so  monstrous, 
that  if  we  must  bring  it,  it  is,  no 
doubt,  easier  to  lay  it  to  one  than 
to  a  dozen. 

But  any  system  which  invents 
sins,  or  raises  trifling  defalcations 
into  the  rank  of  sins,  introduces  an 
element  of  confusion  which  so  far 
tampers  with  the  conscience ;  and 
even  more  so  does  the  vow  of 
obedience,  as  we  have  it  reported 
to  us.  We  cannot  regard  a  nun 
who  has  promised  to  "obey  her 
Superior  as  holding  her  authority 
from  God*'— *'to  behold  God  in  her 
Superior" — "to  be  as  convinced 
that  Gk>d  spoke  to  her  through  her 
Superior  as  if  an  angel  spoke  to 
her,  because  Jesus  Chnst  has  said. 


He  that  heareth  you  keareth  me. 
— we  cannot,  we  say,  regard  t  r 
as  being  in  a  good  frame  of  miU 
for  independent  testiniony  in  sut 
matter  that  concerns  that  Superior. 
so  long  as  her  tow  of  obedience  k 
present,  and  pressing  on  her  cm- 
science.  We  Ixdieve  it  is  in  huisaa 
nature  to  place  those  laws  whkb 
we  impose  upon  oarselTeSy  or  volim- 
tarily  subject  ouraelvesto — as  horn 
accordant  with  our  hamonr  and  tem- 
perament— above  those  laws  oUi 
gatoryonallmen;  and  this  whet&er 
it  be  the  moral  law,  or  the  law  given 
by  revelation.  Thecaseof 'H3orl»D" 
is  perpetually  being  reproduced  in 
different  forms.  The  obligatios^ 
we  are  born  with  take  a  sal»idkrT 
stand,  a  step  lower  than  tiioseoi 
which  our  choice  rests  and  ocr 
interest  is  absorbed.  Onoe  person.* 
have  committed  themselres  by  dt^ 
liberate  and  tremendous  vows  u> 
a  life  of  lasting  seclosion,  povertr. 
obedience,  and  chastity,  they  ester 
on  a  new  field  of  duty  as  ^nphati- 
cally  as  if  there  were  no  other. 

The  laws  and  moral  obligation 
which  bind  men  in  the  world  :^e 
has  quitted,  however  she  owns  them 
in  words,  are  likely  to  be  accepted 
by  the  recluse  with  an  understand- 
ing that  they  mugt  accord  with  tbe 
rules  and  line  of  action  indispens- 
able to  the  life — the  higher  and 
emphatically  more  religions  life- 
she  has  adopted.  The  lesser  must 
be  included  in  the  greater,  and  con- 
formed to  it  Take,  for  example, 
that  clause  of  the  vow  of  obedience 
to  submit  word,  deed,  and  th&ugiu 
to  her  Superior.  ^  May  it  not  nat- 
urally, perhaps  inevitably,  infio- 
ence  the  view  taken  of  the  obli- 
gations of  truth  and  justice  t  Msy 
not  the  obvious  interpretation  be 
moderated  by  deference  to  the 
Superior's  thoughts  on  the  same 
matters)  A  human  being  will 
hardly  renounce  the  right  over 
thought  and  action,  and  yet  ieel 
that  renunciation  no  resource  and 
protection,  so  to  say,  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  private  decision  and  the 
exactions  of  conscience.    Is  such  a 
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person  questioned  in  a  court  of 
justice  upon  points  where  the  vow 
of  obedience  apparently  clashes 
with  the  untrammelled  conscience, 
under  no  inducement  or  temptation 
to  give  the  later  self-imposed  obli- 
gation an  authority  or  right  of  in- 
terpretation over  the  other  9  May 
it  not  be  felt  a  paramount  duty,  at 
least  to  harmonise,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble )  '^  I  must  obey  my  conscience, 
of  course,''  such  a  one  may  say ; 
"  but  have  I  not  vowed  to  conform 
my  thoughts  to  the  will  of  my  Su- 
perior— to  accept  her  voice  as  if  an 
angel  spoke  to  me)  Does  it  not 
foUow  that  her  judgment  is  above 
mine)  What  is  my  vow  but  a 
yielding  of  self-opinion  and  will  to 
her  1  What  is  it  worth  if  it  is  com- 
patible with  open  contradiction  in 
the  sight  of  the  world?"  Again, 
there  is  nothing  that  English  Boman 
Catholics  dread  so  much  as  a  *'  scan- 
dal/' and  the  importance  of  main- 
taining unanimity  where  difference 
would  create  a  scandal  must  be 
an  inducement — nay,  a  duty — of 
which  the  weight  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  We  believe  that  all 
these  considerations  might  absolute- 
ly obscure  and  confuse  conscience, 
and  compel  the  judgment  in  the  di- 
rection indicated.  And  we  may  add, 
what  sort  of  life  can  a  nun  expect 
when  she  retreats  within  walls 
which,  shutting  out  the  external 
world,  constitute  those  narrow  lim- 
its cdi  her  world,  if  her  testimony 
has  run  absolutely  counter  to  her 
Superior)  What  sort  of  understand- 
ing must  there  henceforth  exist 
between  them  1  How  must  she  be 
regarded  by  the  woman  whom  she 
has  vowed  to  look  to  as  God's  vice- 
gerent, who  has  absolute  control 
over  her  actions,  and  can  direct 
public  opinion— a  tribunal  terrible 
in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  its 
constituent  members ! — and  all  for  a 
matter  in  which  memory,  on  long- 
past  and  trifling  incidents,  may  so 
easily  have  taken  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, that  it  is  positively  only  an 
act  of  humility  to  conform  it  to  the 
stronger  convictions  of  the  more 
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responsible  and  vigorous  principal? 
Nor  can  we  consider  the  composition 
of  a  ''monthly  manifestation  of  con- 
science "  as  otherwise  than  facilitat- 
ing this  intellectual  process,  from 
the  habit  encouraged  of  accepting 
every  critic's  judgment  as  to  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  the  inditer's 
actions,  as  of  equal  weight  with  her 
own. 

But  further,  no  one  can  consider 
convent  life,  as  here  revealed  to  us, 
without  seeinor  another  ground  for 
unanimity.  The  basis  and  ground- 
work of  the  system  lies  in  the  de- 
struction of  individual  character. 
The  very  mind  and  heart  of  a  nun 
is  put  into  livery ;  and  this  we  see 
is  an  absolutely  essential  condition 
of  its  effectual  working.  A  human 
machine  has  to  be  constructed  to 
effect  certain  ends — ^good  ends,  we 
will  grant,  either  in  their  own  nature 
or  at  least  in  the  deep  conviction  of 
the  contrivers ;  and  to  mould  loomen 
especially  into  a  machine,  all  ex- 
perience shows  it  necessary  to 
destroy  individuality,  to  conform 
all  that  we  understand  by  char- 
acter to  one  inexorable  standard. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  pro- 
cess applied  does  effect  its  design. 
A  body  of  women  under  strict  rule, 
— their  wills  subdued  to  an  outer 
direction— their  tastes  and  likings 
crushed  as  a  first  duty — their  natu- 
ral affections  cooled  down  through 
absence  from  the  objects  of  them, 
through  a  sense  of  life-long  separa- 
tion, and  a  teaching  which  treats  all 
strong  affection  as  a  lingering  of 
secularity  in  the  heart — their  enthu- 
siasm kept  up  by  every  variety  of 
stimulant, — will  make  greater  sac- 
rifices \  or  whether  sacrifices  in  the 
same  sense  or  not,  will  do  what 
women  trained  by  home  and  society 
will  shrink  to  do— will  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  others  as 
blind  instruments — will  run  risks, 
will  incur  ventures,  will  separate 
themselves  from  their  past,  will  en- 
counter desolate  circumstances,  will 
represent  a  picturesque  impersona- 
tion of  self-denial.  What  their  work 
beyond  nursing  is  worth,  missionary 
28 
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or  oiherwiae,  we  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  pronounce ;  bat  they  will  go 
where  they  are  sent,  they  will  do 
what  they  are  told,  they  are  a  boast 
of  their  Church.  By  renouncing  all 
right  over  themselTes,  by  putting 
thought  and  action  implicitly  under 
the  guidance  and  goyemanoe  of 
another,  they  constitute  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mecbanism,  when  we 
consider  the  material  of  which  it 
is  composed.  Still  it  remains  a 
question,  whether  the  fact,  however 
striking,  is  worth  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  achieving  it.  We  say  it 
is  not  The  Church  of  Rome  con- 
siders the  fact  itself  as  an  answer  to 
all  objections.  We  regard  the  reve- 
lations just  made  to  us  as  an  evi- 
dence that  the  nature  of  woman  is 
ruthlessly  tampered  with  in  order 
to  fit  her  for  a  certain  place  in  a 
system.  The  organ  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
defends  every  disclosure  which  has 
shocked  the  world,  every  outrage  on 
the  refinement  and  self-respect 
which  we  attribute  to  the  ideal 
woman,  as  essential  to  the  conven- 
tual system,  as  all  justified  by  the 
result.  The  whole  is  treated  as  a 
specimen  of  the  means  necessary  to 
break  women  in  to  the  work  the 
Church  gives  them  to  do.  The 
*  Westminster  Qassette'  writes: — 

"  Ignorant  or  bigoted  or  bnital  men 
may  mock  or  lampoon  the  Sister  of 
Mercy,  or  the  life  of  the  cloister,  but 
wiser  or  jnster  minds  will  only  see  in 
the  recent  revelations  of  convent  life 
the  secret  preparation  for  those  active 
works  of  mercy  and  self-sacrifioe  which 
in  every  land  has  made  the  name  of 
Sister  of  Charity  a  name  of  unworldly 
glory." 

Nay,  the  more  natural  feelings 
and  propriety  are  invaded,  the 
higher  the  spiritual  gain  to  the 
victim. 

"Now,  the  motive  which  actuates 
the  life  of  the  Sister  of  Mercy  is  obvi- 
ously of  the  highest  order  of  motives. 
We  are  not  now  inquiring  whether  the 
motive  be  a  mistaken  one  or  not,  but 
simplv  inquiring  that  it  is  a  motive, 
not  of  a  worldly  but  of  a  religious  char- 
acter ;  and  that  the  duties  of  this  life 


in  a  convent  in  its  minutest  details,  in 
its  inward  as  well  as  its  outward  acts, 
must  be  judged  of  in  the  light  of  the 
motive  which  constitutes  the  primary 
condition  of  its  existence.  The  char- 
acter then  of  these  daUy  duties,  even  if 
insisnificant  and  trivial  in  tiiemselves, 
is  elevated  by  the  motive  into  heroic 
endurance,  which  approaches,  or  at  least 
is  akin  to,  the  heroism  of  martyrs. " 


And,  again,  the  writer  sees  no- 
thing but  what  is  admirable — ^proofs 
of  a  system  in  full  work  and  effi- 
ciency : — 

'•The  unroofing,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Convent  of  Mercy  at  Hull«  baa  diown  to 
the  public  eye  a  coomiunity  of  women 
not  only  devoting  their  time  and  energy 
to  active  works  of  charity— the  meri- 
torious labours  of  the  Sister  of  Charity 
are  already  too  well  known  to  need  any 
oonmient— but  living  a  life  of  roluntary 
poverty,  of  habitual  self-denial,  and  of 
the  complete  surrender  of  will  —  the 
highest  sacrifice  which  man  can  make.*' 

This,  and  much  more  in  the 
same  strain,  justifies  us  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  convent  thus 
*^  unroofed  "  for  our  inspection  pre- 
sents,in  the  writer's  belief,  no  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  principles  and 
practice  by  which  convents  are  gov- 
erned. We  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  it  something  out  of  the 
way  and  unusual,  which  a  perverse 
fate  had  betrayed  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  irreverent  Protestant  mind. 
Dr  Manning's  organ,  strong  in  the 
guiding  inspiration  of  his  school — 
the  surrender  of  reason  and  faith 
and  action  to  an  external  direction — 
accepts  all  consequences  whidi  fiow 
from  it  The  more  monstrous  l^e 
dogma,  the  more  grotesquely  hu- 
miliating the  penance,  the  greater 
merit  to  the  individual,  the  greater 
glory  to  the  Church.  Such  a  whole- 
sale defence  as  this,  as  well  as  snch 
teachers  as  this,  throws  some  light 
on  the  revelations  themselves.  They 
may  encourage  women  to  throw 
over,  as  worldly  trammels,  some  re- 
straints which  they  might  otherwise 
have  respected  as  inherent  scruples 
of  the  feminine  nature.  Taking 
Mrs  Starr  as  she  showed  herseS 
in  these  investigations,  and  as  en- 
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dorsed  by  her  advocate  jost  quoted, 
we  believe  that  system  and  teaching 
have  caused  some  actual  structund 
injury  of  the  woman's  part  in  her. 
She  has  lost  some  instincts.  No 
woman  who  had  not  played  tricks 
with  herself,  and  lost  her  percep- 
tion of  the  expedient,  as  well  as 
the  fitting  for  the  public  ear,  would 
have  volunteered  that  fact  about 
the  boots  quite  gratuitously.  It 
might  have  still  remained  secret 
that  she  imposed  upon  a  sister  the 
penance  of  wearing  a  pair  of  boots 
round  her  neck,  if  the  credit  such 
ideas  evidently  win  in  certain  quar- 
ters had  not  bewildered  her  percep- 
tions. Ab  it  stands,  not  even  the 
cheerful  acquiescence  of  Mrs  Kerr, 
the  victim  who  owned,  nay,  gloried 
in,  wearing  the  suspended  boots — 
as  a  penance  for  not  having  cleaned 
them  in  proper  time— can  reconcile 
such  a  fact  with  the  old  romantic 
ideal.  Nor  less  does  the  part  towels 
and  dirty  dusters  play  in  training  to 
perfection,  disconcert  and  jar  upon 
our  imagination,  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  an  invention  and  fancy 
set  apart,  dedicated,  "  immersed  in 
rapturous  thought  profound."  After 
all,  this  insight  into  woman  ruling 
woman  makes  us  wonder  less  than 
ever  at  the  prominent  part  the 
confessor  plays  in  a  nunnery.  No 
man,  surely,  would  impose  upon 
women  penances  which  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  think  of  as  being 
performed.  To  men,  women  must 
still  be  women ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  restrictions  and  obligations 
alike  of  conventual  life^the  isola- 
tion, the  absolute  and  life-long  sepa- 
ration from  old  belongings,  the  part- 
ing with  society,  the  loss  of  the 
old  periods  of  solitude,  the  herd- 
ing together,  the  renunciation  of 
liberty  present  or  future,  the  dress, 
the  surroundings,  the  rule — ^make 
women  forget  this  to  one  another. 
All  must  induce  a  dreary  sense  of 
masquerade — a  doubt  of  identity — 
a  constant  recurrence  of  the  ques- 
tion, Can  this  be  I Y  And  so  long  as 
people  do  not  feel  to  be  themselves, 
and  are  cut  off  from  the  people  who 


know  their  inner  nature,  they  can 
do  anything.  Mrs  Kerr  would  not 
have  tolerated  her  penance  at  home 
in  her  father's  house,  amongst  her 
female  acquaintance.  She  endured 
it  in  the  convent,  because  she, 
along  with  everything  else,  was  dif- 
ferent; because  the  others'  turn 
would  come  next;  above  all,  be- 
cause her  old  self,  in  its  old  famil- 
iar life,  was  dead,  and  here  such 
excitement  as  was  to  be  got — such 
variety  and  alteration — was  to  be 
made  out  of  intractable  material 

We  perceive  that  the  question  of 
penance  must  exercise  the  ingenui- 
ty of  the  Superior.  It  is  very  clear 
that  something  of  the  sort  is  as 
indispensable  as  a  breeze  in  na- 
ture. Life  would  be  too  monoton- 
ous without  the  spectacle  of  little 
faults  atoned  for  by  little  painless 
retributions,  as  a  sort  of  parody 
upon  graver  delinquencies  and 
their  harsher  expiations.  Not  to 
speak  it  irreverently,  anybody  who 
has  played  the  game  of  forfeits, 
and,  ungifted  with  a  fertile  fancy, 
has  had  to  devise  penalties,  may 
probably  know  better  than  any  one 
else  the  reason  of  this  singular  in- 
fliction. It  was  a  happy  thought ! 
We  have  known  a  tenderly-nurtured 
dog  all  but  break  its  heart  under 
a  similar  degradation ;  but  if  the 
sister^s  spirit  could  stand  it,  her 
body  woidd  be  none  the  worse,  and 
the  community  would  have  enjoyed 
the  joke.  TheCk>nventof  ourLady 
of  Mercy  is  evidently  not  a  severe 
order — ^the  vows  are  **  simple,"  not 
**  solemn ; "  but  is  woman,  as  we  see 
the  conventual  system  in  its  indul- 
gent working  (indulgent  generally, 
and  we  lay  our  stress  throughout 
on  the  defendants'  own  picture  of 
their  discipline) — is  woman  really 
likely  to  be  made  more  spiritual, 
advanced  so  much  nearer  perfection 
as  to  be  lifted  beyond  our  right  to 
critidse,  by  being  treated  midway 
between  a  convict  and  a  babyt 
Any  one  who  has  read  accounts 
recently  published  of  female  life 
in  prison  must  be  painfully  alive 
to  a  similarity  of  language,  terms^ 
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rules,  and  gronndB  of  aecoaation 
in  the  two  syBtems.  The  compul- 
sory silence  of  both,  the  rigidity  of 
obedience  exacted,  the  jealousy  of 
intimacies,  the  danger  of  establish- 
ing communication  with  friends 
(externa)  without  the  walls,  the  sur- 
veiUanoe,  the  atmosphere  of  suspi- 
cion, the  searchings,  the  routing 
out  of  the  same  identical  little 
hoards — scraps  of  paper,  pictures, 
bits  of  pencil,  rags,  crumbs,  candlo- 
ends,  detected  on  the  person  of 
the  suspected  inmate — the  loss  of 
all  rights,  the  utter  subsendence  to 
a  head.  We  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  little  strange  that  the  best  and 
the  wont  of  women  should  need 
such  a  similarity  of  discipline  for 
their  amelioration. 

Bnt,  in  fact,  all  these  fetters, 
which  the  nun  resigns  herself  to 
as  the  way  to  perfection,  are  im- 
posed on  her  as  being  indispen- 
sable conditions  of  conventual  life 
on  lower  grounds  than  she  is  led 
to  believe  apply  to  her  case.  She 
excludes  herself  on  a  different 
understanding  from  that  which 
promoted  the  rules  of  the  found- 
ers. While  life  in  the  cloister  pro- 
fesses to  touch  heaven,  it  is  ne- 
cesRarily  arranged  and  ordered  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  lowest 
forms  of  error  are  possible,  and 
must  be  guarded  against — all  the 
provisions  are  made  on  the  belief 
that  quarrels,  jealousies,  hatred,  fri- 
volity, evil-speaking,  and  the  rest, 
are  imminent  dangers.  The  sis- 
ters are  not  condemned  to  silence 
only  because  their  thoughts  are 
to  be  wrapped  in  meditations  not 
to  be  intruded  upon,  but  because 
unchecked  talk  would  certainly 
degenerate  into  gossip  of  the  least 
edifying  sort,  because  there  are 
peculiar  dangers  to  women  herd- 
ing together  without  the  invigorat- 
ing stimulant  of  masculine  thought 
If  they  are  separated  from  old  ties 
of  blood  and  friendship  even  the 
closest  and  most  sacred,  it  is  not 
because  such  would  distract  their 
xninds  from  contemplation,  but  be- 
pause  their  range  of  thought  must 


be  narrowed  and  their  int^ests  lij& 
ited — their  wings  dipped,  aa  it 
were,  till  the  four  walls  of  cell  aad 
cloister  include  their  world,  and 
all  ambition  and  esprit  de  corpt  is 
centred  in  its  credit  and  advance- 
ment They  may  not  form  fne^ 
ships,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  keep 
the  mind  exclusively  open  to  heava- 
ly  influences,  but  beaiuae  if  thBt^ 
are  friendships  there  will  be  emm- 
ties,  and  the  peace  of  the  oonvai: 
will  be  torn  with  factions.  In  faasi 
it  is  essential  to  the  weUbcang  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  that  &ck 
member  should  sacxifioe  what  b 
distinctive  in  herself.  '^All  nims 
are  alike,"  said  one  of  themseUes, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  unctios 
and  impatience;  and  we  suppose 
this  result  of  self -sacrifice  is  of  meat 
practical  value  than  any  other  to 
the  cloister,  however  little  it  is  to 
be  esteemed  in  the  family  or  h. 
society. 

And  for  similar  reasons,  aodal 
intercourse  must  be  solely  with 
their  own  sex.  Of  course  Uiia  Iks 
at  the  very  core  of  the  systenL  If 
women  are  vowed  not  to  manj, 
experience  decides  that  they  must 
confine  themselves  to  the  aodetj  d 
women,  or  to  rare  and  necessary 
intercourse  with  men  under  simikr 
vows;  but  the  restriction,  as  we 
see  from  this  revelation,  is  not 
without  its  cost  In  a  convent  the 
idea  of  intercourse  between  men 
and  women  can  scarcely  help  being 
lowered  by  it  No  doubt  sad  ex- 
perience forces  this  lower  view  at 
times  upon  the  least  suspicious  of 
the  laity.  Rules  of  intercoai^, 
superintendence,  and  chaperonage, 
with  the  ideas  inseparable  frcHn  all 
safeguards,  are  inevitable.  But 
clearly  the  ideas  of  a  nun  towards 
man,  as  such,  are  trained  into  a  low 
channel  He  is  never  considered 
in  his  purely  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual aspect ;  never  in  his  nobleness 
and  greatness  as  the  most  excellent 
work  of  God;  but  always  in  con- 
nection with  warnings,  fears,  dan- 
gers, and  the  duty  of  averted  eyes 
and  thoughts.     A  woman  in  the 
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open  air  of  natural  life  may,  un- 
der happy  circamstances,  pass  her 
existence  without  such  notions 
being  once  forced  upon  her,  and,  we 
may  hope,  without  giving  them  a 
moment's  welcome  in  her  inner 
self.  But  a  nun  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  "  disedified.''  She 
cannot  allow  her  mind  the  natural 
flow  of  thought  without  a  sense 
of  doing  something  wrong.  She 
cannot  see  a  sister  in  converse  with 
a  male ''  extern"  without  her  whole 
artificial  conscience  bristling  with 
scruples.  The  whole  world  thrusts 
them  upon  her.  The  only  way 
clearly  for  a  nun  to  do  to  satisfy 
everybody's  theory,  is  not  to  think 
or  speak  with  men  at  all.  But  is  a 
woman  really  any  nobler  creature 
forgiving  up  the  natural  partner- 
ship of  thought  with  man,  the 
thinker,  philosopher,  originator, 
inventor,  because  he  is  also  sugges- 
tive to  others  of  a  nearer  partner- 
ship of  life  and  interests?  It  is 
clearly  one  very  particular  element 
of  the  pettiness  inherent  in  convent 
life,  as  shown  in  all  revelations  of 
fact,  that  the  nun  is  cut  off  from  her 
share  of  the  interests  which  occupy 
the  men  of  her  time.  The  clever 
woman  of  society  converses  with 
them  in  the  capacity  of  intelligent 
beings ;  the  question  that  they  are 
men  and  she  a  woman  is  in  remote  • 
consciousness;  but  in  a  cloister  it 
is  forbidden  to  be  unconscious  or 
to  forget  A  nun  cannot  exchange 
a  word,  or  see  a  sister  nun  exchange 
a  word,  with  one  of  the  other  sex, 
without  self-inquiry  and  reference 
to  conscience.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  this  habit  in  her  case 
must  be  inculcated — that  it  will 
not  do  for  the  nun  to  think  about 
this  or  any  other  interesting  sub- 
ject whatever,  outside  her  work  and 
duties  and  devotions.  But  we  be- 
lieve that,  to  the  common  run,  even 
in  a  nunnery,  this  places  her  in  a 
lower  position,  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual,  than  that  held  by  the 
free  woman  who  regards  man  as 
half  the  rational  creation,  to  whom 
revehition,  as  well  as  nature,  bids  her 


look  up  for  the  cultivation  and  per* 
fecting  of  her  own  faculties.  This, 
it  must  be  observed,  has  not  neces- 
sarily anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  superior  state  of 
the  single  life,  as  leaving  him  or 
her  who  leads  it  more  free  to  serve 
Qod.  A  true  celibate,  a  true  self- 
dedication,  does  not  need  these 
hedgesand  defences — ^this  perpetual 
scrutiny  of  the  proper  and  impro- 
per. What  we  observe  in  the  mon^ 
astic  system  generally,  is  the  enor- 
mous human  expenditure  to  make 
a  pedestal  for  one  saint  that  shall 
justify  it  to  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  case  is  a  better  illua- 
tration  of  this  abiding  scrupulosity 
in  the  conventual  world,  this  deter- 
mined view  of  mankind  simply  in 
their  opposition,  and  as  it  were 
antagonism,  to  womankind — ^than 
that  of  the  hapless  Mr  Cbllins, 
whose  name  so  constantly  appeared 
in  the  late  trial  We  surmise  that 
he  wont  go  up  a  tower  with  a  nun 
again  in  a  hurry.  If  nuns  must 
beware  of  men,  no  less  must  men 
beware  of  nuns.  For,  unfortu- 
nately, this  light  in  which  man  may 
be  regarded  is  readily  taken  up  by 
the  public,  which  can  always  be 
prudishly  scrupulous  for  other 
people.  The  notion  of  trespassing 
upon  the  forbidden  has  a  fascina- 
tion to  curiosity.  The  necessity 
grew  that  Mr  Collins  should  make 
an  appearance,  be  seen,  produced, 
speculated  upon.  If  he  had  borne 
his  years  well,  shown  a  fallacious 
youth,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
the  world  might  have  thought,  and 
bow  they  might  have  shared  Miss 
Saurin's  disedification,  in  spite  of 
Mrs  Collins  being  of  the  party. 
But  the  reporters  with  one  consent 
have  set  our  scruples  at  rest  Still  it 
is  hard  to  have  to  travel  from  Hull 
to  London  to  be  looked  at,  and  to 
have  your  age  settled  for  you  by 
these  gentlemen.  The  Protestant 
press  lays  Mr  Collins  at  sixty  or 
more.  "A  very  old  gentleman" 
is  the  description  of  the  *  Weekly 
R^B;ister,'  which  does  not  scruple  to 
throw  a  friend  over  for  the  good  of 
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the  cause.  Bat  he  has  the  conso- 
lation that  not  only  judge  and  jory 
and  audacious  counsel,  but  a  whole 
Protestant  country,  have  had  their 
fears  or  hopes  of  a  scandal  perma- 
nently set  at  rest  by  thia  act  of 
commendable  self-sacrifice. 

And  yet,  cut  off  from  the  society 
of  men,  nuns  cannot  be  said  to  be 
removed  from  all  the  dangers  inci- 
dental to  it  They  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, exposed  to  a  stream  of  ful- 
some  flattery;  from  the  preachers 
who  address  them  as  something  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  infirmities 
of  humanity,  and  even  subject  to 
a  select  dass  of  temptations;  on 
throuffh  every  branch  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  press :  a  strain  of  adulation 
which  must  go  some  way  to  nullify 
the  humility  induced  by  kissing  or 
scrubbing  floors,  and  perverting 
dusters  and  toweb  to  purposes  of 
penance.  An  awe  surrounds  these 
practices  in  the  eyes  of  their  advo- 
cates, lifting  them  far  beyond  cri- 
ticism ;  and  even  the  social  rank 
these  ladies  are  supposed  to  dcNqiise 
is  paraded  with  an  emphasis  it 
might  not  always  excite  out  of 
doors.  Take  as  a  specimen  of  this 
tone  a  passage  from  an  address  just 
delivered  at  Liverpool  by  the  Rev. 
Oeorge  Porter,  one  of  the  witnesses 
at  the  trial,  and  previously  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  summoned 
by  the  bishop  in  Miss  Sauriu's 
case: — 

"  It  it  the  privilege  and  duty  of  our 
■ex  to  confront  danffen,  and  to  bear  toil, 
and  to  make  taerinoee ;  but  for  oentle 
women  to  enter  up<ni  this  work^for 
them  to  leave  the  sphere  of  dignified 
leiBure  for  slavish  tod,  for  tiie  love  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  most  heroic,  most  glo- 
rious, and  you  honour  it  the  more  now 
that  you  know  and  understand  what 
that  life  implies  and  what  it  invdves. 
For  yon  the  poetry  is  not  gone — for  you 
that  prosy  round  of  labour  beoomea 
more  glorious.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  i^  in  your  walks  through  the  town, 
you  have  sometimes  met  those  angels  of 
Ood,  and  blessed  them  as  they  passed, 
your  eyes  will  now  follow  them,  and 
your  souls  will  reverence  them  mors 
and  love  them  more ;  and  yon  will  wish 
to  serve  those  nohle  ladies  who  dare  do 


•o  much  for  €tod  aad  tbe  sahrstioa  d 
souls.  'Hie  poetry  of  couvent  life  goae  - 
No ;  not  the  true  poetry  that  i^dos 
dear  to  our  hearts  tme  aad  veal  hoo- 


Such  language  as  this  has  no 
doubt  its  effect  on  the  young  asd 
ardent  We  believe,  indeed,  this 
the  conventual  system  cannot  be 
maintained  withoat  it. 

The  Roman  Ga^olic  press  tiir 
umphs  over  the  assumed  Protestant 
disappointment  in  the  abaence  of 
gross  scandal  j  but  their  commeDts 
and  even  Mr  Porter's  strain  betray 
a  consciousness  of  imotit«>  equally 
objectionable  view  open  to  the  Pro- 
testant world — the  vulgarising  ten- 
dency of  convent  life^  as  shown 
here.  ''Can  these  be  ladies  I  "people 
ask  one  another.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  were  nol 
bom  such.  We  are  told  indeed  of 
a  baronet's  sister  succeeding  U^ 
Saurin  in  the  laundry  ;  but  then 
is  enough  to  account  in  what  we 
see  here  for  any  deteriorati<m.  W« 
might  always  have  been  sore  that  t 
certain  delicacy  of  refinement  which 
we  associate  with  true  ladyhood 
must  receive  its  death-blow  mider 
the  conventual  system,  for  in  it  a 
woman  gives  up  all  privacy.  Hence- 
forth she  has  no  private  life,  no 
sweet  peculiarities.  She  is  per- 
petually open  to  rude  inspectioii. 
She  must  conform  herself  to  a  stan- 
dard. Mere  menial  work  in  itself 
need  not  infringe  upon  redBnement 
It  is  difficult  certainly  to  see  what 
religious  end  is  gain^  by  quitting 
father  and  mother  to  wash,  sweep, 
and  scrub  floors.  But  these  opera- 
tions are  only  disagreeable  to  tiiose 
not  used  to  tiiem,  and  not  necessar- 
ily to  them.  The  hardship^  where  it 
is  one,  is  solely  in  their  being  nii»- 

g laced;  in  turning  them  from  an 
onest  cheerful  livelihood  for  one 
class,  into  an  exercise  of  poverty 
and  obedience  for  another.  It  is 
this  which  really  tells  on  the  man- 
ner. Many  a  lady  retains  every 
grace  of  thought  and  manner  while 
she  cooks  her  husband'^  dinner  and 
dusts  her  own  drawing-room  be- 
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cause  she  cannot  afford  to  keep 
seryants ;  bat  we  doubt  much  if  a 
body  of  women  deliberately  re- 
nouncing literature,  art,  accom- 
pliahments,  society,  to  take  to  the 
work  of  scullery-maids  and  char- 
women as  a  Toluntary  humiliation, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  humilia- 
tion, can  retain  much  polish  of  man- 
ner among  themselves.  Outof  aeon- 
Tent,  it  would  be  hard  for  one  lady 
to  bid  another  go  through  the  dis- 
cipline of  divesting  herself  of  one 
garment  after  another,  and  sub- 
mit to  be  searched,  which  Mrs 
Starr  and  Mrs  Kennedy  regard  as 
quite  natural  inflictions  in  a  con- 
vent parlour ;  and  neither  side  can 
remain  as  much  a  lady  as  she  was 
before,  the  perpetration  once  done 
and  permitted. 

"  This  trial,"  truly  says  the  'West- 
minster Qazette,'  ''will,  we  trust, 
convince  Protestants  that  convents 
are  not  romantic  retreats  or  pleasant 
asylums  for  indolence.  Convents 
are  places  for  the  resolute  in  will, 
for  the  active  in  body,  for  the  single- 
minded.  In  them  false  sentimen- 
tality is  out  of  place ;  self  in  its 
subUest  forms  is  crucified;  vapid 
enthusiasm  disqualifies  as  well  as 
discontentedness." 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  true 
sentiment,  at  any  rate,  is  out  of 
place  in  convents  where  such  scenes 
can  be  enacted.  But  of  course  the 
point  at  issue  here  is  whether  self- 
respect  (without  which  there  can  be 
no  lady)  is  the  self  that  it  is  a  virtue 
to  renounce.  "Self,"  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  "  according  to  the  mon- 
astic rule,  must  be  sacrificed  not 
merely  on  great  occasions,  but  in  the 
common  routine  of  daily  life."  And 
this  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  the 
will  of  any  weak  or  vulgar  woman 
in  authority.  There  is  nothing 
for  it,  then,  but  to  quench  all  the 
finer  instincts.  No  results  in  the 
shape  of  voluntary  obedience  and 
exceptional  efforts  can  reconcile  us 
to  this  voluntary  degradation.  We 
can  never  believe  a  woman  more 
like  an  angel,  or  fitter  for  a  truly 
spiritual  worl^  for  the  desecration 


of  all  the  delicacies  and  refine- 
ments of  her  sex.  We  are  not  en- 
tering now  into  monasticism  as  an 
historical  question.  We  judge  by 
the  light  of  our  own  times,  and 
here  and  now  at  least,  and  for  other 
and  higher  grounds  than  those  al- 
ready adduced,  we  do  not  believe 
the  noblest  type  of  character  able 
to  find  its  sphere  of  self-sacrifice  in 
convent  life.  There  are  people  who 
cannot  leave  those  they  love,  not  for 
the  ease  and  pleasure  love  brings,  but 
for  the  sacrifices  it  requires.  These 
live  in  the  scene  of  their  trial  and 
ezerdse  self-government  There  is 
no  sacrifice  so  great  as  where  the 
affections  are  involved.  The  will 
cannot  devise  a  trial  so  hard,  a  self- 
renunciation  so  complete,  as  we 
may  witness  where  the  natural 
feelings  are  put  to  the  proof ;  not 
hardened  or  deadened,  but  ezer- 
dsed;  held  on  the  tenter-hooks, 
and  tiie  happiness  of  others  pre- 
ferred to  their  indulgence. 

Though  at  first  we  were  disposed 
to  think  the  Hull  convent  an  ex- 
ception, not  only  does  the  Roman 
Catholic  press  treat  it,  as  we  have 
shown,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
system,  but  we  see  that  it  must  be 
so.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Every 
convent  must  be  liable  to  the  two 
conditions  which  have  brought 
about  this  trial  The  trial  itself 
is  the  only  novelty.  There  must 
constantly  occur  the  fact  of  a  nun 
rebelling  against  the  rules  of  a  life 
she  has  voluntarily  undertaken; 
there  must  as  certainly  be  superiors 
unequal  to  the  extremely  difficult 
task  of  ruling  and  directing ;  and 
whenever  these  two  conditions 
meet,  there  must  be  a  break-down. 
Volnntaiy  self-imposed  crosses  do 
not  seem  to  help  people  to  bear 
those  which  Providence  brings  in 
the  course  of  things.  In  familv 
life,  people  have  to  put  up  with 
difficult  tempers,  and  they  do  put 
up  with  them,  however  unhappy 
they  make  home  to  be.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  hearth  accepts  such  as  a 
"  cross,"  a  "  cloud,"  a  "  burden,"  an 
infliction  sent  for  some  wise  end; 
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and  even  when  the  trial  is  beyond 
the  endurance  of  ordinary  patience, 
it  is  still  submitted  to  so  far  that  few 
women  are  turned  out  of  doors  for 
being  disagreeable.  But  as  Mr  Dick- 
ens's Cheap  John  says  that  nobody 
who  has  not  tried  it  knows  what  it 
is  to  live  in  a  travelling  van  with 
a  bad  temper,  so  probably  temper 
has  a  sphere  of  its  own  in  a  convent 
which  makes  it  more  unbearable. 
In  old  times  there  was  evidently 
a  way  of  disposing  of  such  difficult 
ties  which  the  religious  world  has 
outlived.  Miss  Saurin  would  not 
have  been  put  up  with  then  more 
than  now ;  and  the  system  of  dispen- 
sation from  her  vows  has  the  air  of 
a  new  discovery ;  so  either  she  must 
have  conformed  to  circumstances,  or 
measures  would  have  been  taken  to 
confine  the  annoyance  to  a  smaller 
compass.  Mrs  Starr,  with  her  co- 
adjutor the  ''  discreete  "  Mrs  Ken- 
nedy, had  to  meet  the  difficulty 
with  such  weapons  as  the  day  gave 
them ;  and  a  real  difficulty  it  was. 

And  here  we  must  observe,  that 
the  idea  of  justice,  as  a  cold  impar- 
tial abstraction,  has  no  more  weight 
in  a  convent  than  in  the  world — ^less, 
indeed ;  for  to  be  just  where  you 
believe  yourself  right  and  other 
people  wrong — hard  at  all  times — is 
especially  so  where  people  are  led  by 
any  tendency  to  fanaticism,  which 
always  treats  justice  as  a  heathen 
virtue.  The  devotee  of  every  sect 
and  party  either  assumes  it  in  him- 
self as  a  matter  of  course,  or  treats 
it  as  a  thing  mundane  and  secular. 
Justice  and  the  good  of  your  neigh- 
bour's soul,  as  we  have  often  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  do  not  always 
seem  to  agree.  Then  the  nun's  vow 
engages  her  to  court  and  welcome 
injustice :  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
Superior  does  not  promise  justice. 
It  is  a  worldly  matter,  which  in 
theory  all  parties  are  above.  In 
fact,  one  of  Mrs  Starr's  leading  com- 
plaints of  "  Sister  Scholastica "  is, 
that  she  stands  out  for  her  rights ; 
though  we,  for  our  part,  do  not  see 
what  rights  she  could  have.  But 
granting  that  there  were  such,  it 


is  clear  Mrs  Starr  did  not  think  it 
tended  to  edification  to  regard  them. 
The  real  meaning  of  justice — to  give 
all  their  due  —  is  contrary  to  the 
spiritof  the  whole  system.  MrsStarr 
evidently  felt  herself  under  a  supe- 
rior dispensation.  What  she  bad 
to  do  was  to  act  for  the  good  of  the 
community ;  and  as  the  person  it  is 
convenient  to  oppress  soon  becomes 
black  in  our  eyes,  the  task  of  benefit- 
ing Miss  Saurin,  as  being  hopeless, 
early  yielded  to  the  general  good  of 
getting  rid  of  her.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Beverend  Mother, 
in  her  charges  of  undue  familiarity 
with  the  priest,  was  just ;  and  that 
she  really  meant  only  that  Sister 
Scholastica  was  too  urgent  in  her 
invitations  to  lunch ;  that  when  ahe 
told  Mr  Matthews  "  that  j£20,000 
would  not  compensate  for  the  pub- 
lic disgrace  which  would  arise  to  her 
family  from  the  evidence  given  at 
the  trial,"  she  meant  no  more  than 
the  trivial  facts  for  which  there  was 
legal  evidence;  or  that  by  **  an  un- 
accountable accumulation  of  mate- 
rials "  as  a  sin  against  poverty,  she 
meant  only  a  few  bobbins  and 
scraps  of  c<dico.  We  are  ready  to 
believe  that  her  conscience  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  line  taken ;  but  to  be 
fair  to  Miss  Saurin  was  not  a  promi- 
nent part  of  her  duty.  All  people 
are  prone  to  be  less  just  to  children 
than  to  grown  people,  and  she  was 
taught  to  regaid  all  the  inmates  of 
the  convent  as  children  under  her 
absolute  control.  Besistance  to  her 
authority,  and  contumacy,  dissolved 
from  all  minor  obligations.  Self- 
preservation  dispensed  with  nice- 
ties. She  occupied  herself,  not  with 
Miss  Saurin's  rights,  but  with  her 
deserts — ^and  for  these  no  disgrace 
was  too  pungent,  no  penalty  too 
crushing. 

It  may  be  noted,  that  as  very 
silent  people  are  often  more  in- 
discreet than  others  in  what  they 
do  say,  so  compulsory  silence  is  no 
guide  to  accuracy  in  the  right  use 
of  the  tongue,  when  it  is  permitted 
its  play.  That  member,  which  is 
man's  peculiar  glory,  does  not  tol- 
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crate  too  rade  restraints.  In  wo- 
men especially,  the  forcible  sap- 
pression  of  speech,  the  invention 
of  making  mere  utterance  a  sin, 
however  innocent  or  harmless  the 
matter,  seems  to  take  its  revenge 
in  an  irresponsible  flood  of  assertion 
when  the  prohibition  is  removed. 
In  the  case  of  this  trial,  jadge  and 
jury  were  forced  to  act  on  the 
conviction  that  neither  plaintiff 
nor  defendants,  nor  the  bevy  of 
female  witnesses,  were  to  be  be- 
lieved without  infinite  allowance 
and  reservation.  It  had  been  a 
woman's  squabble,  to  be  settled  as 
such  squabbles  are  in  the  police 
courts.  Such  inaccuracy,  such  ex- 
aggerations, such  unverified  con- 
fusion of  statement,  there  were  on 
all  sides,  that  we  had  to  pick  our 
way  to  the  probable  through  it 
all.  It  is  sometimes  only  not 
false  swearing  in  the  defendants, 
because  they  show  no  distinct  ideas 
of  what  evidence  and  testimony 
are,  what  is  fact,  what  assump- 
tion. Guesses  in  one  and  all,  passed 
and  stiffened  instantly  into  convic- 
tions ;  and  if  this  was  so  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  much  more  in  thought 
and  belief  and  matters  of  con- 
science, which,  after  all,  are  hardly 
fair  matter  for  cross-examination. 
What  they  aught  to  have  thought, 
and  probably  had  tried  on  occa- 
sions to  think,  that  is  pronounced 
a  habitual  posture  of  mind.  So 
that,  while  the  witnesses  profess  a 
Christian  love  and  liking  for  Miss 
Saurin — an  absence  of  all  antipathy, 
and  the  like,  thus  repelling  the 
suspicion  of  prejudice  and  its  evil 
constructions — ^their  counsel  rides 
through  it  all  with  ''somehow  or 
other  there  is  no  doubt  she  had 
raised  the  strongest  animosity 
against  herself,"  and  ''  that  all  from 
the  outset  had  regarded  her  with 
aversion  and  distrust" — a  very  awk- 
ward attitude  of  mind  for  taking 
a  fair  view  of  her  separate  actions. 
And  if  the  witnesses  in  the  defen- 
dants' case  are  open  to  these  com- 
ments— ^if  some  of  their  more  seri- 
ous charges  fall  to  the  ground  when 


proof  is  required — ^if  their  counsel 
are  obliged  to  take  their  stand  on 
lower  charges  than  constituted  the 
ground  of  her  dismissal — the  plain- 
tiff's accuracy  will  bear  even  less 
scrutiny.  What  became  of  that 
sensational  dress  with  which  the 
Solicitor  -  Qeneral  harrowed  the 
feelings  and  excited  the  curiosity 
of  his  Protestant  audience — "the 
dress  which  Mrs  Starr  had  made 
for  her,  which  fitted  her  tight  to 
the  skin  all  over,'[  and  of  which  no 
further  mention  is  madel  What 
must  we  think  gave  occasion  to  her 
brother  to  write  his  absurd  and 
profane  letter,  wherein  he  describes 
a  vision  vouchsafed  to  his  sister? 

In  this  gross  inaccuracy  and 
exaggeration  Mrs  Starr  does  not 
come  behind  her  witnesses  and 
adherents,  and,  like  all  weak  people 
under  difficulties  which  they  have 
not  intelligence  or  power  to  sur- 
mount, she  had  also  recourse  to  cun- 
ning. We  can  hardly  think  the 
judge's  word  "insidious,"  contin- 
gent on  a  certain  interpretation, 
misapplied  in  some  of  her  dealings 
with  her  refractory  inmate — deal- 
ings reminding  one  of  the  artifices 
of  constables  and  detectives  to  coax 
their  victims  into  self- betrayal — 
artifices,  we  do  not  doubt,  easily 
reconcilable  to  the  conscience  where 
the  end  was  necessary.  In  this 
sense  we  acquiesce  in  the  verdict 
of  conspiracy — ^rules  were  evidently 
altered  for  the  sake  of  catching  the 
delinquent,  and  general  orders  of 
an  offensive  character  issued,  which 
might  be  understood  and  tolerated 
by  the  community  as  only  pressing 
severely  on  the  one  obnoxious  mem- 
ber. While  we  say  this,  we  desire 
to  lay  the  stress  not  on  the  indivi- 
dael  but  the  system.  In  her  pri- 
vate capacity,  Mrs  Starr  would  pro- 
bably have  felt  these  expedients 
mean  or  unjust;  it  is  the  false  po- 
sition of  undisputed  irresponsible 
authority,  acting  under  provocation 
and  perplexity,  which  suggested  and 
sanctioned  them.  The  temptation 
to  such  acts  must  be  common  wher- 
ever the  same  conditions  exist;  and 
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bad  temper  cannot  be  rare  in  a 
convent,  more  than  elsewhere,  and 
will  certainly  show  itself  in  eccen* 
trie  manifestations. 

Dr  0*Hanlan,  in  his  remarkable 
evidence,  treats  the  relation  of  nans 
to  one  another  as  that  of  natural 
sisters,  and  considers  that  the  same 
liberties  may  be  taken  in  the  one 
case  as  the  other.  Bat  it  is  dear 
that  the  family  idea  will  not  hold 
under  trial  In  fact,  we  most  be 
struck  altogether  with  the  pliability 
of  the  tie  of  blood  in  the  Ghnrch  of 
Borne.  There  is  no  question,  for 
example,  of  the  right  to  dissever  the 
hold  of  the  mother  over  her  child. 
In  the  case  of  the  nun,  Mrs  Starr, 
her  Beverend  Mother,  supersedes 
the  natural  relation  :  she  may  for- 
bid intercourse  with  parents  either 
personally  or  by  letter.  In  fact, 
conventual  life  is  itself  a  life-long 
severance  —  a  choice  of  a  new 
obedience  incompatible  with  the 
old.  Yet  the  maternal  relation  in 
one  instance — the  relation  of  Mo- 
ther and  Son  —  overshadows  the 
Church,  and  sanctions  language 
in  its  formularies  which  seem  to 
extend  the  duty,  nay  obedience,  of 
a  Son  to  his  natund  mother  to  all 
eternity. 

We  notice  that  Dr  O^Hanlan's 
evidence,  great  authority  as  we 
imagine  him  to  be,  is  passed  over 
in  absolute  silence  in  all  Boman 
Catholic  notices  of  the  trial  whether 
before  the  verdict  or  after.  "  Dr 
O'Hanlan  also  gave  evidence"  is  all 
that  is  said  in  his  case,  where  the 
other  evidence  is  detailed  with 
favourable  comments;  and  yet  his 


assertion  that  the  bishop  bad  acted 
beyond  his  powers,  that  his  ^  sen- 
tence of  removal  was  null  and  void,' 
as  well  as  his  disgust  at  the  stock- 
ings Sister  SchoLaatica  was  made  to 
wear  as  *'  unfit  for  a  hnman  being," 
were  points  that  had  a  reiy  aigoi&- 
cant  bearing  on  the  whole  aSau.* 
Wherever  gratoitoos  ae^-impod- 
tions  are  the  standard  of  perf  ectkm 
— ^wherever  there  is  an  arbi^aij 
scale  of  virtues,  ains,  and  emvs— 
there  must  be  a  teiiden^  to  scm- 
tinise  each  other^s  actions,  wfaetfaex 
for  imitation  in  the  hambler-mind> 
ed, — emulous  of  every  new  phase  of 
sanctity, — or  forfavourable  compari- 
son in  spiritual  pride,  maasoring  its 
severities  sgainst  the  licence  of  the 
more  lax;  wherein  an  infinite  pet- 
tiness may  be  engendered : — 

'*  Wh«a  he  finuhea  refectioa, 
Knifo  and  fork  he  never  lays 
Croaswise,  to  mv  reeoUectiony 
As  I  do,  to  Jesu  s  praiseL 
I  the  Trinity  Uliutrate, 
Drinkiiig  watered  ofu^  WoAp ; 
Bt  three  aipe  the  Aiian  fruatrmle. 
While  he  dndns  his  at  a  gulp." 

We  will  not  liken  the  horror  felt 
by  the  whole  community  at  see- 
ing a  sister  with  something  in  her 
month  between  meals,  or  meidy 
suspecting  her  of  the  enormity,  to 
the  outraged  orthodoxy  of  the 
Spanish  monk;  but  the  gravis 
with  which  the  charge  is  treated, 
the  perpetual  recurrence  to  it,  is,  if 
we  come  to  compare  the  sin  with 
our  usual  acceptance  of  the  moral 
law  and  Decalogue,  a  fact  to  specu- 
late upon.  And  may  not  the  same 
spirit  be  seen  in  Mrs  Kennedy's 
opinion  that   Sister  Scholastica's 


*  The  SoLiciTOB-GsiTKRAL.— The  bishop  could  not  expel  in  this  case,  cm  such 
an  inquiry,  the  accused  not  even  having  copies  of  the  statements  against  her? 

Dr  0*Haklan. — ^The  bishop  could  not  expel  nor  inflict  any  seyere  pnnishment 
unless  the  party  accused  had  been  judiciaUy  convicted  upon  the  sworn  testimony 
of  two  witnesses.  He  could  not  deprive  a  priest  of  his  benefice  without  such  an 
inquiry.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  canon  law  which  has  never  been  altered  tiut 
1  am  aware  of.  He  miffht  direct  the  removal  of  a  nun  into  another  convent  in 
his  diocese ;  but  he  could  not  expel  her. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Mbllibh,  the  witness  adhered  to  his  view,  and  averred  he 
had  never  known  it  donbted  or  disputed. 

Then  vou  say  that  the  bishop  was  wrong  in  holding  that  he  could  remove  a 
nun  in  ^e  exercise  of  his  discretion  ? — In  my  judgment  his  sentence  of  ranoval 
was  null  and  void. 
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only  aim  in  religion  was  to  gratify 
vanity,  by  excessive  care  of  Ler 
dress  and  personal  appearance  to 
attract  the  attention  of  extems,  and 
to  indulge  her  love  of  eating — all 
of  which  tastes  could  certainly  be 
indulged  in  greater  ease  at  home. 
There  are  good  people  in  the  world 
as  strict  in  their  own  self-govern- 
ment  as  the  strictest  nun,  who  yet 
can  see  little  laxities  in  others  with- 
out a  thought  of  blame — to  their 
own  master  they  stand  or  fall.  But 
another  temper  is  inculcated  in  the 
cloister,  and  one,  we  think,  not  so 
favourable  to  humility^  or,  we  will 
add,  magnanimity. 

One  evil  inseparable  from  the 
habit  of  accepting  this  artificial  life 
as  a  higher  life,  where  it  obtains 
as  a  recognised  institution,  must  be 
the  arbitrary  notions  generally  cur- 
rent in  society  of  right  and  wrong, 
edifying  and  unedifying,  pure  and 
impure,  lawful  and  inexpedient, 
fitting  and  scandalous.  It  cannot, 
we  think,  be  wholesome  to  the  gen- 
eral conscience  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  ourselves  in  a  hundred 
practices  as  innocent^  which  in 
others  we  view  as  gross  self-indul- 
gence. It  is  only  in  a  certain  care- 
less way  that  people  make  allow- 
ance for  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
an  austere  vow.  A  nun  is  under 
a  vow  inconsistent  with  eating  a 
strawberry  when  she  sees  it.  People 
who  eat  a  score  with  as  little  scruple 
as  the  lamb  nibbles  the  grass,  are 
shocked  at  her,  because  they  set  the 
act  side  by  side  with  her  vow.  If 
she  disposes  her  coarse  garments 
with  a  moment's  thought  as  to  what 
becomes  her  cast  of  features,  their 
lip  carves  in  supercilious  scorn, 
though  they  acquiesce  in  the  girl 
of  society  giving  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  such  matters  ;  and  yet 
there  is  one  vow  common  to  both 
women — ^the  baptismal  vow — surely 
more  stringent  than  any  other. 

It  cannot  but  be  perceived,  also, 
that  where  conventual  life  is  con- 
sidered so  pre-eminently  the  higher 
life,  the  religious  element  of  the 
community  will  be  drawn  towards 


it,  to  the  great — ^infinite,  indeed — 
loss  of  the  community.  Candid 
minds,  even  among  themselves, 
feel  this.  English  religion,  when 
brought  favourably  before  foreign- 
ers, adOTects  them  as  something  singu- 
lar in  the  hold  it  has  on  family  life, 
not  prompting  to  the  severance  of 
the  home  tie  as  with  them,  but 
sanctifying  it;  though  without  that 
austerity  of  rule  which  is  the  glory 
of  the  cloister.  Thus  Mr  Ffoulkes, 
in  his  recent  pamphlet,  which  has 
excited  so  much  attention,  relates 
how,  at  the  time  of  his  own  change 
from  our  communion  to  that  of 
Rome — 

"  On  describing  the  '  daily  round '  of 
Christian  life  in  the  English  Church, 
such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  from 
a  child,  to  the  excellent  priest  who  re- 
ceived me  into  communion  on  the  Con- 
tinent— our  family  prayers,  our  grace 
before  and  after  meals,  and  our  read- 
ing of  tiie  Scriptures—our  observance 
of  Sunday,  our  services  at  church,  our 
Sunday  schools— what  did  he  do  but 
mount  his  pulpit  the  Sunday  following, 
and,  embodying  all  I  had  told  him  in  a 
fervent  discourse,  expatiate  to  a  fashion- 
able congre^tion  in  Paris  on  the  many 
lessons  of  piety  which  they  had  to  learn 
from  the  separated  brethren  on  the  other 
side  the  Channel!" 

And  after  many  years'  experience  of 
Contihental  religion  (himself  stiU  a 
member  of  the  Roman  commun- 
ion), and  telling  of  the  pleasure  he 
experienced  in  first  associating  with 
good  Roman  Catholics  free  from 
those  faults  and  practices  he  had 
always  heard  attributed  to  them, 
he  goes  on : — 

* '  But  afterwards— when  my  first  emo- 
tions consequent  on  this  discovery  had 
subsided— when  I  came  to  askmyself  the 
question,  Are  these,  then,  the  only  true 
Christians  that  you  have  ever  known  in 
life :  and  till  you  conversed  with  them, 
had  you  never  conversed  with  a  true 
Christian  before  T— I  can  scarce  describe 
the  recoil  .that  it  occasioned  me  !  Why, 
my  own  &ther  and  mother  would  have 
compared  with  the  best  of  them  in  aU 
the  virtues  ordinarily  possessed  by 
Christians  living  in  the  world,  and  dis- 
charging  their  duties  conscientiously 
towftfds  God  and  their  neighbours,  in, 
through,  and  for  Christ.    *  iOl  for  Jesus ' 
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WM  M  much  their  motto  as  it  could  aelTei  in  any  ooantry  snperior  to  that 

be  of  any  parenta  id  Ghnstendom;  and  of  the  Kngfiah  panonage  and  its  wer- 

well,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  all  Roman  ronndings :  go  where  I  will,  I  am  al- 

Catholic  children  if  they  were  Ueaaed  wayi  thrown  back  upon  one  of  these  ai 

with  no  worse  father  and  mother  than  the  meet  perfect  ideal  of  a  Chnstxaa 

mine  I     Then  I  have,  or  have  had,  re-  family:  a  combination  amongst  its  mem< 

latives  and  friends  in  numben,  mem-  ben  of  the  hifhest  inteUigenoe  witJi 

hers  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  the  most  unsnlBed  purity  and 


homes,  1  will  undertake  to  say,  are  to  faith  I  ever  witnessed  on  earth.   It  was 

all  intents  and  purposes  as  thoroughly  a  privilege  to  have  witnessed  it." 
Christian  as  any  to  oe  found  elaewl^re  : 

and  it  would  be  sheer  affectation  or  Mr  Ffoulkes^is  not  comparing 
hypocrisy  in  me  were  I  to  pretend  the  this  home  religion  with  the  con- 
contrary:  or  else  to  claim  for  my  own  yentufld  life:  for  one  reaaon,  that 
friends  and  relatiy«  any  peculiar  j^  the  same  country,  and  under 
rrS^np:lSSeT"?f  "^^^^  circnmstances  capable  of  cam,«r. 
body?  For;  cabn,  unpresuming,  uni-  »«>?>  the  two  could  not  enat  to- 
form  standard  of  practical  Christianity,  gether.  Recognised,  adopted  mon- 
I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet  amongst  our-  asticism — ^monasticism  received  as 

*  How  far  this  candid  Romanist  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
hia  adoption,  after  asserting  the  validity  of  our  Engliah  ordm  and  saenunents, 
is  yet  a  question.  He  affirms  himself  content  with  nis  place  in  it,  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  tries  the  forbearance  of  his  superiors  by  the  sort  of  test  he  submits, 
as  it  were,  to  their  personal  experience.  We  ^uote  the  following  passage  (thon^ 
not  bearing  directly  on  our  subject)  as  indicating  the  irritation  felt  even  hy 
liberal  Roman  Catholics  at  that  universal  habit,  from  which  Mr  Ffoulkea  breaks 
away  with  such  courage,  of  assuming  that  whatever  oueht  to  be  the  froit  ci 
their  s3rBtem,  is  such :  a  practice  impartins  the  same  stilted  unreality  of  style 
to  an  archbishop  affirming  Papal  xnlallibirity,  and  a  newspaper  editor  eaUiag 
nuns  angelsi  at  a  time  when  they  look  such  very  ordinary  women  to  the  outer 
world  :~ 

"  My  Lord**  (he  is  addressing  Archbishop  Manning),  "  there  is  no  pers<m  in  his 
sober  senses  who  could  affirm  that  you,  for  instance,  b^;an  to  be  a  devout, 
earnest,  intelligent  follower  of  Christ,  an  admirable  master  of  the  inner  and  the 
hidden  life,  a  glorious  example  of  self-sacrifice,  a  deep  expounder  of  revealed 
mysteries  and  Gospel  truths,  when  you  embraced  the  Roman  oommonion;  or 
tliat  all  those  graces  which  you  exhibited  previously  in  the  sight  of  men,  could 
be  deduced  from  the  one  rite,  which  you  received  unconsciously  as  a  child,  coun- 
teracted by  all  the  bad  andun  wholesome  food  in  which,  accordin|^to  thishypothesia, 
you  must  have  lived  ever  afterwards.  In  the  same  way  there  is  no  ordinary  i«er- 
son  in  his  sober  senses  who  could  affect  to  discover  any  fundamental  ^lange  for 
the  better  in  you,  morally  or  religiously,  now  from  what  you  were  then.  There 
are  some,  on  the  contrary,  to  my  knowledge,  of  your  existing  flock  who  profess 
that  thev  have  not  half  the  likinff  for  the  aermons  which  they  hear  jrou  deliver 
as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  toMt  they  have  for  the  dear  old  voluines  which 
^ou  published  as  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  as  fresh  and  full  of  fragrance  to  their 
instincts  as  ever.  And  I  have  heard  the  same  of  another  whose  parochial  sermons, 
hailed  as  a  masterpiece  on  their  first  appearance,  have  just  burst  forth  into  a 
second  spring.  People  say  that  the  sermons  which  ei-devant  Anglican  clergymen 
of  note  preached  formerly,  read  so  much  more  natural  than  any  thev  have  since 
deliverea  from  Roman  Catholic  pulpits.  They  argued  impartially  wen,  aa  men 
whose  sole  desire  it  was  both  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  uphold  it  at  any  cost :  they 
never  feared  looking  facts  in  the  face,  and  were  as  little  given  toexa^^^erate  thoee 
that  made  for  them,  as  to  keep  out  of  ai^t,  or  evade  by  subterfuge,  thoee  which 
they  could  neither  excuse  nor  explain.  They  were  never  tired  of  confessing  their 
own  sins  or  shortcomings.  In  a  word,  their  tone  waa  frank,  honest,  and  manly. 
Now  they  ma^  preach  with  the  same  energy,  but  it  is  as  thouffh  they  preached 
under  constraint  or  dictation.  Either  they  are  hiffh-flown  ana  exaggerated,  or 
else  punctilious  and  reserved ;  weighing  each  word  as  if  they  were  repeating  a 
task ;  always  artificial,  never  themselves :  aa  if  committed  to  a  thesis  which  they 
must  defend  at  all  risks,  and  to  which  all  facts  must  be  accommodated,  or  else 
denied. "—  •  The  Church's  Creed  or  the  Crown's  Creed  T '  p.  47. 
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indisputably  the  higher  life  as  it  is 
amoDg  Roman  Catholics  —  would 
swallow  up  the  moving  guiding  spi- 
rits of  these  oases.  And  who  that 
has  ever  witnessed  such  households 
as  Mr  Ffoulkes  describes — and  we 
believe  his  no  unusual  experience — 
can  contemplate,  even  in  fancy,  their 
suppression  (to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  other  side),  as  other  than  a  fatal 
injury  to  the  national  character — 
an  irreparable  loss  1 

Romanists  tell  us  summarily  that 
the  question  of  monasticism  is  one 
on  which  the  world — that  is,  ques- 
tioners and  doubters — are  incap- 
able of  forming  an  opinion.  They 
assert  it  to  be  something  utterly 
beyond  our  powers  to  judse : 
outsiders  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  admire :  it  is  monstrous,  nay, 
ludicrous,  presumption  to  do 
more.  But  if  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  why  should  we  admire 
it  9  We  may  admire  and  even 
reverence  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  individual,  and  yet 
doubt  the  system  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  practises  upon  these 
high  qualities  and  misdirects  their 
'exercise.  Mere  asceticism  is  not 
confined  to  Christianity ;  are  we  to 


reverence  every  form  of  it  1  Is  the 
fact  of  a  person  inflicting  upon  him- 
self pains  and  sacrifices  which  are 
beyond  our  strength,  to  set  him  be- 
yond our  criticism)  Is  an  act, 
trifling,  puerile,  or  ignoble  in  itself, 
lifted  out  of  this  category  because 
it  passes  in  a  religious  house  1  They 
pronounce  it  to  be  so.  And  here  we 
are  at  issue.  Is  it  elevating  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits,  inquiries,  and 
mutual  relations  revealed  to  us  in 
this  trial,  merely  because  the  scene 
lies  in  the  cloister)  Are  degra- 
dations not  degradations,  and  in- 
sults fit  religious  discipline,  merely 
through  chaiige  of  place  1  Are  we 
to  respect  women  the  more  for  miss- 
ing their  inherent  attractiveness, 
and  to  see  something  sublime  in 
rags  on  the  nun  which  outrage  us 
in  the  vagrant  1  We  think  not ;  and 
it  is  because  in  our  day  there  is  a 
recurrence  in  many  minds  to  the  old 
monastic  ideal,  that  we  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  point  out  the  real  in- 
terior life  of  a  convent,  even  where 
its  inmates  are  active  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  fulfilment  of  the  vows, 
to  obey  which  they  have  renounced 
family,  society,  and — as  they  are 
taught  to  think — the  world. 
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8ELF-00TEBNMENT  IN  IRELAND. 


BY  AN  OLD  TOBY. 


The  kiDgdom  of  heaven  (on  the 
'  Daily  Telegraph'  pattern)  has  now, 
we  may  assame,  been  finally  and 
conclasively  established  among  us. 
The  democracy  have  at  last  ob- 
tained the  prize  for  which  for 
twenty  years  they  or  their  leaders 
have  clamoured.  *'  Count  of  heads/' 
as  Mr  Carlyle  calls  it,  "  has  now  be- 
come the  Divine  Court  of  Appeal 
on  every  question  and  interest  of 
mankind."  Mr  Qladstone  is  obvi- 
ously ready  to  swallow  the  ballot- 
box  when  required ;  so  that  at  next 
election  the  incorruptible  house- 
holder will  probably  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  voting  in  the  dark,  and 
be  enabled  to  exercise  the  franchise 
without  risk  of  detection  or  any 
awkward  feeling  of  responsibility. 
Nor  can  I  see  how,  upon  existing 
principles  of  policy,  the  boon  can 
be  denied  to  him.  The  elective 
franchise  used  to  be  considered  a 
public  trust,  for  the  due  discharge 
of  which  every  patriot  citizen  had 
to  answer  to  his  country;  but  if  it 
be  a  right  to  which  all  are  entitled 
(as  we  are  now  told),  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  elector  should 
not  use  it  in  the  way  most  conven- 
ient— not  to  say  most  profitable^ 
to  himself  and  those  whom  Provi- 
dence calls  upon  him  to  maintain. 
This  being  so,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  being  among  us  (or  close  at 
hand),  it  is  of  course  malevolent  to 
point  out,  as  has  been  done,  that 
"  most  certain  it  is  an  immense 
body  of  laws  upon  these  new  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  railway,  &c., 
phenomena  of  ours  are  pressingly 
wanted  ;  and  none  ofmortaU  knows 
where  to  get  them.**  Save  a  solitary 
political  Quixote  or  Jeremiah,  how- 
ver,  no  one  ventures  to  deny  that 
we  are  eminently  fit  to  govern 
ourselves ;    and  consequently  the 


"count -of -heads"  principle  has 
been  in  England  and  Scotland 
adopted  with  acclamation,  and  with 
the  blessed  results  for  which  we 
are — ^waiting. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  in  England  and  Scotland  at 
least  we  are  now  prepared  to  man- 
age our  own  affairs.  But  though 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  and  the  rest  of  it,  may 
be  good  for  us,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  (a  lying  proverb  to  the 
contrary)  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  gander  is  also  sauce  for  the 
other  bird.  Our  statesmen  are 
quite  aware  that  India,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  governed  exactly  on  the 
same  plan  that  we  try  at  home ; 
but  India  is  a  long  way  off,  and 
liberal  political  philosophy  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  geography.  A 
country  that  is  divided  from  us  by 
a  narrow  channel  only,  is  entitled  in 
point  of  principle  to  the  religious 
equality  and  the  household  fran- 
chise which  we  ourselves  enjoy. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  geogra- 
phical argument — ^the  question  tcill 
recur — Ireland  and  the  Irish — are 
<A«y  ripe  for  self-government  f  Mr 
Bright,  of  course,  will  answer  that 
all  men  are,  or  ought  to  be, "  free  " 
to  govern  themselves ;  but  since 
we  got  our  Reform  BUI  this  sort 
of  twaddle  is  somehow  getting  out 
of  date.  "  Ask  yourselves,"  as  Mr 
Carlyle  somewhere  advises  the 
reader — "  ask  yourselves  about  'lib- 
erty,' for  example;  what  do  you 
really  mean  by  it — what  in  any  just 
and  rational  soul  is  that  divine 
quality  of  liberty]  That  a  good 
man  be  *free,'  as  we  call  it — be 
permitted  to  unfold  himself  in 
works  of  goodness  and  nobleness — 
is  surely  a  blessing  to  him,  immense 
and  indispensable— to  him  and  to 
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those  about  him.  Bat  that  a  bad 
(or  foolish)  man  be  'free' — ^permit- 
ted to  unfold  himself  in  his  par- 
ticular way — \a  contrariwise  the 
fatalest  curse  you  could  inflict  on 
him;  curse,  and  nothing  else,  to 
him  and  all  his  neighbours.  Him, 
the  very  heavens  call  upon  you  to 
persuade,  to  urge,  induce,  compel, 
into  something  of  well-doing;  if 
you  absolutely  cannot,  if  he  will 
continue  in  ill-doing,  then  for  him 
(I  can  assure  you,  though  you  will 
be  shocked  to  hear  it)  the  one 
*  blessing'  left  is  the  speediest 
gallows  you  can  lead  him  to." 

And  the  Irish  by  nature,  observe, 
are  not  a  people  averse  to  being  gov- 
erned — they  have,  on  the  contrary, 
like  the  Celtic  race  in  general,  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  imperialism,  as 
opposed  to  what  are  called  "  free  in- 
stitutional' Moreover,  when  proper- 
ly looked  after,  the  Irishman  is  cap- 
able of  arriving  at  and  maintaining 
a  high  state  of  discipline — some  of 
the  best  soldiers,  the  fighting  work- 
ing soldiers,  that  the  world  has 
seen,  have  been  and  are  Irishmen. 
They  beat  us  at  Fontenoy.  Since 
then  they  have  helped  us  to  win 
India  and  Canada,  and  to  make  our 
prowess  known  in  every  comer  of 
the  habitable  world.  The  Irish 
can  be  drilled  with  great  advantage 
to  themselves  and  others,  and  they 
know  this  instinctively;  for  even 
the  descendants  of  Brian  Boru  like 
to  be  led,  and  are  always  on  the 
outlook  for  a  king  or  leader  to 
whom  they  can  testify  their  loyalty. 

The  true  question,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  for  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
to  consider  at  the  present  moment 
is.  Are  these  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
peasants,  who  constitute  three- 
fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves  in  an  advantageous 
manner— advantageous  to  Ireland 
itself,  and  advantageous  to  the  em- 
pire with  which  Irdand  has  been 
united  1  This  is  the  central  ques- 
tion— all  others  are  collateral  and 
subordinate. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  govern- 
ment possible  for  Ireland — self- 
government,  and  government  as  a 
dependency.  A  dependency,  again, 
may  be  governed  in  one  of  two 
ways — ^upon  military  or  upon  penal 
principles.  The  military  govern- 
ment of  a  dependency  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  the  just  and  righteous 
exercise  of  coercive  power  to  secure 
obedience  to  certain  simple  laws  of 
natural  wellbeing.  The  penal  gov- 
ernment of  a  dependency  is  the 
unwise  and  unrighteous  exercise  of 
the  same  power.  We  are  now  try- 
ing, have  been  trying  for  the  past 
forty  years  or  thereby,  the  plan  of 
popular  or  self  government ;  before 
that  period  we  had  tried,  with  in- 
different success,  both  kinds  of  the 
other. 

From  the  Anglo-Norman  con- 
quest to  the  conquest  by  Cromwell 
— nay,  even  to  the  conquest  by  Wil- 
liam of  Orange — the  English  con- 
querors cannot  be  said  to  have  held 
securely  and  continuously  more 
than  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood.  The  ''  pale  "  sometimes  em- 
braced several  counties,  sometimes 
less  than  one  county ;  but  for  many 
hundred  years  the  history  of  Ire- 
land is  the  history  of  a  half-subdued 
dependency  in  chronic  rebellion. 
The  consequence  was,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  the  Irish 
were,  as  regards  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, in  a  lower  state  of  civili- 
sation than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe,  except  perhaps  Russia. 
The  progress  of  native  civilisation 
had  been  arrested  by  the  long  war 
with  the  Anglo-Norman  colonists ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  con- 
quered had  never  amalgamated 
with  the  conquering  race,  the  Nor- 
man ideas  of  polity,  of  government, 
of  legislation,  had  faded  to  take 
root  or  spread  among  the  Irish. 

William  III.,  like  Cromwell, 
thoroughly  subdued  the  Catho- 
lic and  Celtic  population,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
supremacy  of  England  has  never 
been   seriously  threatened.      The 
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Whig  penal  code  contained  some 
nefariooa  provisions  (which  were 
not  repealed  until  first  Lord  North, 
and  then  Mr  Pitt,  came  into  power) : 
it  was  in  many  respects  a  cruel, 
vindictive,  passionate  code ;  but 
still  it  accomplished  the  object 
which  it  proposed  to  accomplish — 
the  subjection,  if  not  the  pacifica- 
tion, of  Ireland ;  and  after  the  brief 
frenzy  of  1798  (under  a  succession 
of  eminent  Tory  Ministers),  it  was, 
upon  the  whole,  justly  and  fairly 
administered.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  Celts  and 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  a  people 
incapable  of  governing  themselves, 
and  it  gave  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
power  to  the  Protestant  and  Saxon 
population.  There  is  not  much 
room,  of  course,  in  such  a  govern- 
ment— which  is  really  a  quan-mil- 
itary,  qwasi-cWA  occupation — for 
the  application  of  what  are  called 
"  liberal "  principles.  The  people's 
will  is  not  the  test  of  what  is  right 
— it  is  assumed  that  the  people 
have  no  wUl,  or  a  will,  at  least, 
that  is  adverse  to  their  true  pros- 
perity ;  they  are  not  permitted  to 
govern  themselves — it  is  assumed 
that  they  are  incapable  of  doing  so 
advantageously.  Modem  philoso- 
phical dogmatists  consider  that  a 
government  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
defended ;  yet  it  is  the  government 
which,  without  much  serious  ob- 
jection, we  still  administer  in  sev- 
eral of  our  dependencies.  It  is 
quite  dear  that  if  popular  govern- 
ment were  established  in  India,  or 
among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
anarchy,  confusion,  general  com- 
bustion, would  be  the  results. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back 
upon  the  long  anarchy  which  we 
call  Irish  history,  without  feeling 
that  a  strong  and  just  government 
was  urgently  needed  —  was  the 
remedy  most  urgently  needed. 
Had  the  country  been  thoroughly 
subdued  when  the  Normans  first 
sailed    across  the  Irish  Channel, 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
happy  and  peaceful  career  would 
have  been  opened  to  her  sons.  Mr 
M'Lennan,  in  his  skilful  review  of 
Irish  history,  remarks  that  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  Ireland  was  leas 
complete  than  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, because  the  Irish  were  a  more 
barbarous  race  i* 

"  Had  the  Irish  been  politically 
united,  they  must  have  conqaered  and 
expelled  the  invaders,  or  been  tliem- 
Belves,  after  a  death-struggle,  finally 
and  quickly  vauf^niahed.  A  monarchy 
resembles  an  animal  of  high  oigaj3LBa> 
tion.  As  this  may  be  alain  by  a  ain^ 
stroke,  so  that  may  be  overthrown  by 
a  single  victory.  The  battle  of  Hast- 
ings gave  the  supremacy  in  England 
to  the  Normans.  A  confederation  of 
tribes  and  clans  resembles  a  creature  of 
low  organisation,  which,  being  cut  in 
pieces,  is  rather  multiplied  than  de- 
stroyed. When  the  life-centres  are 
numerous  and  independent,  there  can 
be  no  killing  except  tnrough  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parts.  England  went  down 
at  a  blow.  Scotland,  full  of  great  and 
independent  tribes,  a^n  and  WW  re- 
pelled, or  rather  survived,  the  efforts  Xo 
conquer  it.  Every  great  house  was  a 
centre  of  the  popular  resistance.  De- 
feated at  one  point,  the  people  rallied 
at  another.  And  the  process  of  destruc- 
tion in  detail  was  too  costly  and  tedious 
to  be  persisted  in." 

This  is  ingenious,  and  to  some 
extent  true  ;  but  the  real  explana- 
tion, I  suspect,  is,  that  until  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth  England  never 
seriously  set  herself  to  the  Wbrk  of 
conquest.  The  blows  dealt  at  Ire- 
land were  dealt  with  the  left  hand. 
Thus  it  appeared  that  a  just  strong 
government,  maintained  upon  defi- 
nite principles  for  any  considerable 
period,  was  a  government  practi- 
cally unknown  in  Ireland.  Fits  of 
languor  and  depression  were  fol- 
lowed by  fits  of  panic  and  cruelty. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  brief  inter- 
vals of  repose  and  prosperity  which 
the  unhappy  island  enjoyed  occur- 
red when  the  Irish  executive  was 
administered  by  a  powerful,  harsh, 


•  Memoir  of  Thomas  Drummond,  by  J.  F.  M'Lennan,  chap.  xiii. 
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bat  rigorously  just  ruler.  The 
names  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  of 
Strafford,  and  of  Cromwell  are  by- 
words of  infamy  among  the  Irish 
patriots.  Yet  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Poynings  a  mass  of  use- 
ful practical  legislation  was  put  in 
force;  of  Strafford's  government 
Mr  Qoldwin  Smith  has  said  :  *'  He 
repressed  the  licence  of  the  soldiery; 
he  restored  the  finances :  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  rose  buoyant- 
ly beneath  his  master-hand;  the 
value  of  land  was  increased  ;  ship- 
ping multiplied ; "  of  the  iron  rule 
of  Cromwell  the  same  writer  has  re- 
marked :  ''  Under  the  Protectorate 
the  peace  of  complete  submission 
ruled  in  Ireland ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  had  the  Protec- 
tor's life  or  the  duration  of  his 
dynasty  been  prolonged,  the  union 
of  the  two  countries  would  have 
been  complete.''  Mr  Goldwin 
Smith  (whose  brilliant  sketch  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Irish  his- 
tory) is  a  very  advanced  Radical, 
yet  he  has  the  courage  and  manli- 
ness to  admit  that  a  popular  sys- 
tem of  government  would  have 
been  worse  than  useless  in  Ireland. 
''To  many  of  the  Irish  constitu- 
encies," he  observes,  alluding  to  an 
early  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
'Hhe  elective  franchise  must  have 
been  a  boon  about  as  welcome  and 
appropriate  as  it  would  have  been 
to  a  tribe  of  Red  Indiana  An 
honest,  able,  and  humane  lord- 
deputy,  with  fall  powers^  would 
probably  have  done  more  at  that 
moment  than  the  largest  measure 
of  Parliamentary  liberty  for  the 
pacification  and  civilisation  of  the 
countoy."  This  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  philosophical  historian 
arrives :  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  practical  land-agent  of  the 
present  day,  who  has  resided  all 
his  life  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
is  the  same.  Ireland,  Mr  Trench 
assures  us,  in  the  preface  to  his 
'  Realities  of  Irish  Life,'  is  not  alto- 
gether unmanageable.  *'  Those  who 
earnestly  desire  to  improve  her 
condition  will  doubtless  meet  with 
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many  disappointments,  many  acts 
of  apparent  and  some  of  real  in- 
gratitude ;  but  juUice^  fuUy  and 
firmly  adminittered,  is  always  ap- 
preciated in  the  end.  I  admit  that 
it  will  require  much  firmness  and 
discretion  to  carry  justice  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions,  torn  as  Ire- 
land is  by  contending  parties  ;  but 
if  this  be  truly  done,  I  have  never 
yet  known  it  to  fail."  Firmness, 
veracity,  strict  and  stable  justice, 
are  the  qualities  which  secure  obe- 
dience in  Ireland ;  and  if,  instead 
of  ''  anarchic  Parliaments  and 
penny  newspapers,"  we  could  give 
her  w  just  loid-deputy,  "  with  full 
powers,"  and  some  natural  turn  for 
the  governing  work,  we  might  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  future — 
might,  even  in  this  year  of  grace 
1869,  refuse  to  despair  of  the  Re- 
public. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  view 
is  understood  to  be  unpopular  in 
this  country  at  this  time.  For  forty 
years — ever  since  the  agitation  of 
O'Connell  culminated  in  the  capit- 
ulation of  "  the  Duke  "  and  Catholic 
emancipation — we  have  acted  upon 
the  maxim  that  Ireland  has  a  Will 
of  its  own,  to  which,  in  legislation, 
we  are  bound  to  bow.  We  have 
said — ^we  are  every  day  saying  more 
plainly — that  whatever  these  Irish 
Catholic  Celts  hold  to  be  good  for 
them  ought  to  be  given  to  them, 
and  that  English  statesmen  have  no 
right  to  exercise  even  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  giving  or  withhold- 
ing those  good  things.  I  believe, 
on  my  conscience,  that  this  is  a 
ruinous  policy ;  and  I  believe,  more- 
over, that  one-half  of  the  Whig 
party — not  to  speak  of  the  Tories 
—  are  convinced  in  their  secret 
souls  that  it  is  ruinoua 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  al- 
though the  Irish  Celts  have  in  past 
times  been  incapable  of  governing 
themselves,  they  are  now  able  to 
do  so,  and  may  at  all  events  be 
allowed  to  make  the  experiment 
The  people,  for  instance — thanks  to 
Lord  Derby — are  now  better  edu- 
cated than  they  used  to  be.  But 
8T 
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edacation  is,  after  all,  only  the  pre- 
liminary step.  The  IriBh  have  al- 
ways been  a  keen,  quick-witted, 
lively,  witty,  eloquent  people.  No 
amount  of  education  can  readily 
improve  them  in  these  respects — 
can  make  them  liyelier  or  quicker- 
witted.  But  as  regards  those  qual- 
ities of  character  on  which  the  se- 
curity of  the  commonwealth  must 
rest — firmness,  judgment,  and  per- 
severance, industry,  regard  for  the 
rights  of  property,  reverence  for 
law — how  far  have  the  national 
schools  succeeded  in  implanting 
these  qualities  in  a  race  which  be- 
fore their  institution  had  constantly 
proved  itself  to  be  reckless,  impro- 
vident, lawless  t  ^  Talent  of  speak- 
ing grows  daily  commoner  among 
one's  neighbours ;  amounts  already 
to  a  weariness  and  a  nuisance,  so 
barren  is  it  of  great  benefit,  and 
liable  to  be  of  great  hurt ;  but  the 
talent  of  right  conduct,  of  wise  and 
useful  behaviour,  seems  to  grow 
rarer  every  day,  and  ia  nowhere 
taught  in  the  streets  and  thorough- 
fares any  more.  Bigkt  sehooU  were 
never  more  desirable  thsn  now." 
Tes ;  *^  right  schools  "  are  what  the 
Irish  need  —  schools  which  teach 
something  other  and  better  than 
mere  fluency  in  reading,  writing, 
andarithmetic — schoolswhich  teach 
order,  moderation,  common -sense 
— schools  which  enforce  the  all- 
important  lesson  that  you  can't 
brrak  any  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments without  suffering  for  the 
breach  at  some  time  and  in  some 
way  —  schools  where  the  strong 
moral  qualities  which  maintain  per- 
sonal right,  liberty,  and  justice  are 
the  attainments  chiefly  insisted  on. 
These,  however,  are  precisely  the 
schools  which,  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where, we  have  been  industriously 
abolishing  for  the  past  forty  years ! 
The  latest  development  of  the 
Ireland-for-the-Irish-people  policy 
is  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Church  and  the  confiscation  of  its 
revenues.  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  on  this  topic — be  it 
only  noted  here  that  this,  like  much 
else,  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 


'*  popular  government "  in  Ir^nd 
Protestantism  cannot  be  maintain^i 
in  a  Catholic  province  if  the  ques- 
tion of  its  maintenance  is  to  be  re> 
ferred  to  the  Catholic  popobtioa. 
Whenever  you  come  in  Irelasd  to 
the  '*  count-of-heads"  principle,  the 
Irish  Church  must  go.  This  is  the 
issue  which  the  policy  of  1827-33 
dearly  involved,  and  it  is  only  lair 
to  the  Whigs  of  that  daj  to  saj 
that  the  Appropriation  Claose  was 
a  perfectly  logical  piece  of  Icgisb- 
tion.  At  that  time,  fortunately,  the 
Protestant  instinct  of  the  eonntiT 
was  stronger  than  its  logic,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  qaeetion  was 
postponed — tine  die,  Sinoe  these 
years  the  Catholic  interest  hasbeoi 
gathering  strength,  and  the  Radical 
leaders  (urged  on  bj  the  diaorgam- 
sation  of  their  party,  and  seeing 
that  otherwise  their  occupation  was 
gone)  have  again  lifted  the  weapon 
which  thirty  years  ago  th^  had 
been  forced  to  drop. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Irish  to 
govern  themselves  may  be  traced 
to  many  causes — ^national,  aodsl, 
religious;  but  the  popular  expU- 
nation,  that  the  disorganisation  of 
Irish  life  is  to  be  attributed  to 
English  misgovemment,  haa  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  be  inade- 
quate. There  has  been  misgoveni- 
ment  on  our  part,  it  is  true;  bat 
the  '*  misgovemment^'  of  Ireland  is 
real  political  wisdom  when  com- 
pared with  the  misgovemment  from 
which  many  European  races,  who 
are  now  high  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lisation, have  suffered.  Had  the 
Scotch  people,  for  instance — had 
any  people,  with  a  true  oiiganising 
faculty — ^bcen  forced  to  work  out 
their  national  history  under  similar 
conditions,  would  they  have  failed 
as  completely  as  the  Irish  have 
done  %  There  must  be  some  deeply- 
seated  organic  defect  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  nation  which  misfortune 
has  been  unable  to  tutor,  and  which 
has  leamed  none  of  the  lessons  of 
adversity.     For  as  Herrick  says, — 

"  A  wise  man  every  way  lies  equare, — 
And  like  a  snrlj  oak  wiUi  storms  perplext. 
Grows  still  the  stronger  stroDg^ly  Text." 
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It  woald  be  impoasible  in  a  single 
paper  to  attempt  to  sound  philoso- 
phically the  causes  which  have  pre- 
vented the  Irish  from  rising  out  of 
a  very  rudimentary  stage  of  politi- 
cal life ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
which  lie  on  the  surface,  and  can- 
not be  ignored.  One  class  is  per- 
sonal to  the  people  themselves; 
another  affects  the  relations  of  Ire- 
land to  the  empire.  Among  the 
first  class  may  be  included  the 
determining  influence  of  race. 
The  Irish  are  a  pure  breed  of 
Celts,  and  the  Celt  has  never 
shown  any  true  aptitude  for  the 
arts  of  government  Even  the 
French  &\t,  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  for  many  centuries 
lived  side  by  side  with  that  strong, 
scientific,  legislative  people,  has 
manifested  throughout  his  whole 
history  an  exceptional  incapacity 
for  maintaining  free  institutiona 
Mr  Froude,  in  an  address  lighted 
by  genius  and  sparkling  with  epi- 
gram, told  the  St  Andrews  stu- 
dents the  other  day  that  they  came 
of  a  fine  race,  and  inherited  a  great 
history.  Had  Scotland,  however, 
remained  exclusively  Celtic,  it  may 
be  doubted  how  far  that  history 
would  have  been  written.  The 
real  governing  power  in  Scotland 
has  always  been  lodged  in  the  Low- 
land races,  and  the  true  Scotch 
Celt,  such  as  are  still  met  with  on 
the  western  lakes,  was  as  improvi- 
dent, as  unsystematic,  as  indolent, 
as  disorderly,  in  short,  as  any  race 
could  well  be.  In  Scotland  this 
purely  Celtic  population  is  now  a 
mere  handful,  whereas  in  Ireland  it 
comprises  four-fifths  of  the  nation. 

The  Celtic  race  in  Ireland,  more- 
over, laboured  under  one  special  dis- 
advantage, at  which  I  have  already 
glanced  Up  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  unlike  most  of  the  modem 
nations,  it  had  never  been  thorough- 
ly subdued  by  a  superior  and  more 
matured  civilisation.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  until  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  the  native  laws  and 
customs  —  the  Brehon  Law — had 
not  been,  even  technically,  abolish- 


ed ;  and  to  this  very  day  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  barbaric  code 
was  framed  are  dear  to  the  people. 
These  laws  and  customs  were  of  the 
most  unscientific  and  primitive  de- 
scription. It  was  said  of  the  ex- 
actions known  as  Coyne  and  Livery 
that,  though  they  were  invented  in 
Hell,  they  could  not  have  been 
practised  there,  or  they  would  have 
overturned  the  kingdom  of  Beelze- 
bub. The  whole  system,  however, 
was  radically  anarchic^  as  is  obvi- 
ous from  Mr  M'Lennan's  concise 
account : — 

"  The  law  of  sacceasion  was  a  power- 
ful obtftacle  to  political  progress.  The 
septs  had  always  a  chief,  and  a  tainst, 
wbo  was  to  he  the  chiefs  Bucceasor. 
When  a  chief  died,  the  tainst  hecame 
chief,  and  a  new  tainst  was  elected. 
Anv  male  of  full  age,  belonging  to  the 
leading  family  group,  was  elimble  for 
the  office.  The  brother  of  the  chief, 
or  the  male  next  to  him  in  age  of  the 
same  family,  was  usually  chosen ;  but 
frequently  the  appointment  was  the 
occasion  of  a  contest,  in  which  success 
lay  with  the  most  cunning  and  high- 
handed. These  contests  frequently  Ted 
to  feuds,  and  divided  the  septs  into 
hostile  factions.  The  law  which  gave 
the  septmen  the  power  of  election  was 
tainst]^.  The  same  law  regulated  the 
succession  to  the  headship  in  all  the 
l^ups,  and  even  to  the  kingship.  It 
IS  needless  to  say  that  it  favoured  social 
disintegration.  It  divided  the  septs ; 
it  divided  the  tribe ;  and  it  rent  the 
kingdom.  The  law  of  property,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
industry,  and,  in  {wrticular,  to  agricul- 
tural improvement.  The  septs  were 
the  only  landowners;  the  sept-lands 
were  enjoyed  according  to  the  law  of 

gavel  •  kind,  which  rendered  aU  the 
nd-tenures  uncertain.  By  this  law 
the  common  was  divisible  among  the 
family  groups  on  the  principle  of  rela- 
tive equality ;  practically  the  stronger 
got  the  laiger  shares.  When  death 
threw  lands  vacant,  the  chief,  as  trustee 
for  the  sept,  assumed  the  whole  lands, 
aud  redivided  them— a  partition  called 
a  gravel.  Had  the  arts  of  agriculture 
bMO  known,  they  could  not  have  been 
exercised  to  any  great  extent  under  a 
system  which,  constantly  changing  the 
occupancy  of  lands,  rendered  it  uncer- 
tain whether  the  labourer  would  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.      The  conse- 

Suence  was  that  the  people  were  mainly 
bepherds  or  herdsmen. 
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These  were  the  laws  of  the  Ool- 
den  Age  for  whoae  letam  the  Celtic 
patriots  ligh  I 

lU  reHgioD,  elao,  has  been  the 
source  of  f raitfal  miseries  to  Ire- 
land An  imaginative  people  are 
natarall7  saperstitioiis,  and  super- 
stition is  a  weapon  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  not  hesitated 
to  wield.  The  Irish  priesthood- 
sprung  from  the  people,  and  ever 
ready  to  engage  keenly  in  secular 
confQcts — ^has  been  at  once  peasant 
and  demagogic  The  rural  popu- 
lation, in  consequence,  have  been 
▼irtuaiijr  compelled  to  adopt  the 
political  opinions  of  their  spiritual 
guides.  The  spectacle  which  the 
last  election  witnessed — ^flocks  of 
voters  driven  like  sheep  to  the 
polling-booths  by  their  priests — 
has  be(Bn  for  years  a  familiar  spec- 
tacle in  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
ties of  Ireland.*  The  murderous 
agrarianism,  indeed,  for  which  Ire- 
land is  notorious,  appears  to  show 
that  the  religious  zeal  of  the  nation 
has  had  little  effect  on  its  moral 
life.  A  people  whose  conception 
of  the  majesty  of  justice  is  repre- 
sented by  a  blunderbuss  or  a  fowl- 
ing -  piece  behind  a  hedge,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  govern  them- 
selves advantageously. 

But  moreover,  no  man  who  has 
studied  the  Irish  question  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  on  two  questions, 
if  not  on  more,  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  are  in  favour  of  a 
policy  which  England  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate.  The  day  will 
come  when  one  or  other — England 
or  Ireland — must  give  way.  Sure- 
ly it  is  cruel  to  deceive  the  Irish 
as  we  are  now  doing.    We  profess 


to  hold  that  Ireland  is  for  the  Irish, 
and  that  the  Irbh  are  the  b^ 
judges  of  what  is  good  for  theiL 
But  whenever  they  come  forward 
and  say  (as  a  vast  majority  of  tiiem 
would  say),  *'  We  want  the  repeal 
of  the  Uni<ni,  we  want  t]»  hsd 
which  was  unjustly  confiscated 
three  hundred  yean  ago  tobere^ 
stored  to  us,"  there  eaaa  be  no 
doubt  how  England  will  replj. 
**  These  are  matters,"  she  wffl  an- 
swer, *'  about  which  you  know  no- 
thing. Union  is  an  imperial  neces- 
sity; and  were  the  land  violently 
taken  away  from  its  present  ownerR, 
the  security  of  property,  on  which 
credit  rests,  would  be  eTerywhere 
shaken.  In  making  sa<^  demands 
you  manifest  simply  an  umeaaoa- 
able  hatred  of  the  Saxon,  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  most  simple  lavs 
(^  natural  order,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  civilised  mankind."  And,  of 
coune,  if  the  unlucky  Irish,  be^ 
lieviog  what  our  Liberal  statesmen 
are  now  telling  them,  should  resent 
in  a  practical  manner  this  cruel 
inconsistency,  England  will  be 
hugely  indignant,  and  will  net 
hesitate  to  resort  to  an  arbitrament 
stronger  than  logic — short,  aharp, 
and  decisive. 

There  are  two  passages  in  Mr 
Trench's  most  interesting  volume 
which  show  that,  both  on  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  aides,  the 
views  of  the  existing  Irish  peasan- 
try, like  those  of  their  ancestor^ 
are  fundamentally  anaichicaL  The 
first  describes  the  notions  regarding 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which 
are  prevalent  in  Kerry : — 

"It  may  be  asked  wh^t  w«8   the 


*  Mr  Trench  sjieakB  very  stroogly  of  the  enormoua  mischief  caused  by  a 
contested  election  in  the  Roman  Catholic  counties  of  Ireland: — "lliat  most 
odious  of  all  odious  calamities  in  Ireland,  a  contested  county  election.  I 
know  of  nothing  mora  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  district, 
than  an  election  for  members  of  Parliament,  conducted  as  soc^  elections  gener- 
ally ara  in  Irelaad  The  worst  passions  of  the  peonle  are  aronsed  to  their 
utmost  pitch  on  both  sides,  and  sectarian  animosity  and  virulence  seem,  demon- 
like,  to  possesB  the  whole  community.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  all  this  might  be  avoided.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  prevails 
to  sueh  a  degree  as  to  embitter  society  on  each  occasion  of  its  recurrence,  so  that 
we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  recover  from  the  angry  feelings  of  one  election 
before  another  springi  into  its  place.  '* 
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cause  of  all  this  misery,  and  all  this 
after- cost  upon  the  estate  of  a  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  nobleman?  I 
answer  at  onoe,  the  pemicioua  system  of 
subdivision  and  subletting  of  land.  No 
one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  conoeive 
the  difficulty  in  which  an  Irish  land- 
'lord  or  agent  is  placed  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  I  can  trulv  say  tta  prt' 
vention  has  been  the  grtal  difficulty  of  my 
life  as  a  land-agenL  The  collection  of 
rent  is  ahnost  always  easy  on  a  well- 
managed  estate ;  but  the  prevention  of 
subdivision  is  almost  always  difficult. 
The  desire  to  subdivide  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  lamr  tenants,  nor  even 
to  those  who  hold  und  to  the  moderate 
value  of  £30,  or  £20,  or  even  £10  per 
annum ;  but  tenants  possessed  of  hold- 
ings viJued  at  only  £1  or  £2  per  an- 
num frequently  endeavour,  openly  or 
by  stealth,  to  subdivide  these  httle 
plots  of  hmd,  and  erect  huts  or  sheds 
upon  them  for  their  young  people  to 
marry  and  settle  in,  utterly  regwdless 
of  the  certain  poverty  which  must  ne- 
cessarily await  them  where  there  are 
no  other  means  of  support.  And  yet 
if  an}r  landlord  or  agent  is  determined 
to  resist  this  qrstem,  and  to  evict  those 
who^  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  and 
entreaties,  persist  in  this  pernicious 
course  —  thou|;h  the  plot  of  land  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  leed  a  goat^  and 
the  hut  be  of  the  most  degnwled  class 
— he  is  attacked  with  a  virulence  and 
bitterness  of  hostility  which  none  who 
do  not  live  in  Ireland  can  imagine ; 
sometimes  by  the  local  press,  some- 
times by  local  affitators,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  who  hold  him  up  to  public 
odium  and  indignation  as  an  extermi- 
nator, and  sometimes  (though  not  in 
Kerry)  by  the  blunderbuss  or  bludgeon 
of  the  assassin  ;  so  that  really  it  re- 
quires no  little  moral  as  well  as  phvsi- 
cal  courage  to  face  the  storm  which  is 
certain  to  be  raised  against  him  i  ** 

In  the  following  convenation 
between  two  Ribbonmen  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  peasantry  upon 
the  right  to  the  land  question  are 
very  vividly  set  forth : — 

*'  'A  curse  upon  the  land  laws,'  cried 
the  president,  'and  all  concerned  in 
them.  It*s  the  land  itseffwe  want,  and 
not  all  this  bother  about  the  laws.  The 
laws  is  not  so  bad  in  tiie  main,  barrin' 
they  make  ns  pay  rent  at  aU. .  What 
good  would  altering  the  laws  do  ns? 
Sure  we  have  tenant-right  and  fair  plav 
enough,  for  that  matter,  for  Trench 
never  puts  any  one  off  the  land  that's 


able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  stand  his 
ground  on  it.  But  why  toould  we  pay 
rent  at  all  f  That's  the  question,  say  1. 
Isn't  the  land  our  own,  and  wasn't  it 
our  ancestors'  before  us,  until  these 
bloody  English  came  and  took  it  aXL 
away  from  us  ?  My  curse  upon  them 
for  it — but  we  will  tear  it  back  oat  d 
their  heart's  blood  yet.' 

'*  'In  troth,  then,  yell  have  tough 
work  of  it  before  ye  do,*  rejoined  an- 
other. 'Them  Saxons  is  a  terrible 
strong  lot  to  deal  with.  They  beat 
down  ouid  Ireland  before,  and  I  doubt 
but  they'll  hold  on  the  land  still,  and 
beat  her  down  again,  nse  when  ye 
may.' 

•'  *  None  of  your  croakin','  cried  the 
president  'Sure  it's  not  more  than 
three  hundred  years  since  they  took  it 
aU  from  ns,  and  many  a  country  has 
risen  and  held  its  own  again  after  a 
longer  slavery  than  that  I  say,  th£ 
lAND  we  must  have,  and  cursed  be  the 
hand  and  withered  the  arm  that  will 
not  strike  a  blow  to  gain  it  1 ' 

"  '  Some  say  it's  the  Church  that's 
crushing  us,'  sugsested  one  of  the  party 
who  had  not  sji^en  before. 

"  '  Damn  toe  Ghnreh,  and  you  along 
with  it !  *  cried  the  president,  in  a 
passion.  '  What  harm  aoes  the  Church 
do  you  or  any  one  else  ?  The  gentle- 
men that  owns  it  are  quiet  dacent  men, 
and  often  good  to  the  poor.  I^s  the 
landf  I  say  again,  U*s  the  land,  we  want 
The  Saxon  robbers  took  it  from  our 
forefathefs,  and  I  say  again  we'll  wrench 
it  out  of  their  heart  s  blood ;  and  what 
better  beginnins  could  we  have  than 
to  blow  Trendi  to  shivers  off  the 
walk?' 

"  'True  for  ye,'  said  another,  'so 
far  as  that  goes;  but  ye  are  wrong 
abont  the  Church  for  all  that  Sore 
isn't  it  what  they  call  the  dominan' 
Church ;  and  what  rifht  has  it  to  domi- 
nate over  our  own  ^argy,  who  are  as 
good  as  them  any  day  f  Up  wid  our 
claigy,  and  down  with  the  dominan' 
Church  !  say  I.  Besides,'  continued  he, 
more  softly,  '  maybe  if  we  had  once  a 
hold  of  the  Gburch  lands,  th«  land- 
lords' lands  would  be  aaier  come  at 
after.'" 

I  believe  that  this  passage  reflects 
with  substantial  accura^  tiie  opin- 
ions which  are  entertained  in  the 
central  and  southern  districts  of 
Ireland  upon  these  matters.  The 
existence  of  the  Church  excites 
little  visible  discontent^  but  the 
peasantry  are  in  grim  earnest  abont 
the  land.    What,  in  these  circum- 
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stances,  with  a  view  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country,  is  the  policy 
which  we  adopt  1  We  destroy  the 
Church,  but  we  refuse  to  part  with 
a  single  acre  of  soil !  The  Irish 
land  question,  indeed,  is  one  on 
which  capitulation  is  simply  im- 
possible ;  we  must  steadfastly  and 
patiently  live  down  an  agitation 
which,  if  successful,  would  rend 
society  in  twain.  Mr  Bright  and 
Mr  Mill  have  tried  to  see  their  way 
to  its  solution ;  but  their  schemes 
are  at  once  blindly  revolutionary 
and  wildly  impracticable  —  con- 
firming the  remark  which  Spenser 
makes,  that "  the  very  genius  of  the 
soir'  has  in  it  something  destruc- 
tive of  the  understandings  and 
characters  of  those  who  touch  it 

A  policy  like  that  on  which  we 
are  embarked,  appears  to  me,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  simply  ruinous ; 
but  it  is  a  policy  which  in  the 
mean  time  commands  a  majority 
of  118  votes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Against  this  m&gority  ar- 
gument and  entreaty  may  beat  in 
vain.  It  is  well  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  something  more 
involved  in  the  controversy  than 
the  existence  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  that  is  the  safety  of  the  English 
monarchy.  I  am  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  sooner  the 
crisis  is  precipitated  the  better  will 
it  be  for  us  all.  Give  our  Liberal 
leaders  and  Liberal  electors  a  taste 
of  th^  utter  anarchy  that  is  in  store 
for  them,  if  their  policy  be  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  conclusions, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  stop  before 
it  is  too  late. 

At  present  the  resistance  which 
reasonable  men  can  offer  with  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  success  must 
be  confined  to  one  or  two  subor- 
dinate points.  We  must,  in  the 
first  place,  endeavour  to  secure 
such  terms  as  will  keep  Protes- 
tantism— ^the  true  nurse  of  liberty 
—  alive  in  Ireland.  The  chapels 
and  parsonages  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  will  become  hereafter,  in 
many  districts,  nothing  better 
than  missionary  stations  plant- 
ed among  a  hostile   population ; 


and  missionary  stations,  it  is  clear, 
on  such  terms  cannot  subsist  upon 
voluntary  contributions.  I  hare 
ever  been  intolerant  of  intolerance, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  animated 
by  fanaticism  when  I  say  that  the 
destruction  of  Irish  Protestantism 
would  be  a  grave  political  evil 
Modem  liberal  philosophy  assures 
us  that  the  Papacy  is  on  its  kst 
legs,  and  it  points,  in  confirmation, 
to  the  intellectual  and  physical 
decrepitude  of  Rome.  I  recognise 
no  force  in  the  appeal.  The  Eternal 
City  may,  in  the  affecting  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  "  sit  solitary ;"  but  her 
obvious  material  weakness  does,  to 
many  powerful  and  spiritual  minds, 
invest  her  with  a  higher  imaginative 
sanctity.  '*0  Rome!"  exdaimed 
Lacordaire,  ^'  I  did  not  despise  thee, 
although  I  saw  no  kings  prostrate 
at  thy  gates."  We  must  try,  if 
possible,  in  the  second  place,  to 
prevent  the  Church  from  receiving 
a  sectarian  impress — must  keep  it 
as  free  and  broad  and  liberal  as 
the  Church  of  England  has  ever 
been ;  and  this  can  only  be  attained 
by  insisting  upon  the  retention  of 
certain  recognised  doctrinal  for- 
mulas, and  by  sanctioning  certain 
more  or  less  direct  terms  of  com- 
munion between  the  new  Church 
and  the  old.  Sir  John  Cole- 
ridge sees  the  dangers  likely 
to  ensue  in  the  direction  of  nar- 
row-mindedness and  intolerance  ; 
but  he  assumes  that  it  is  impossible 
to  guard  against  them.  **  I  confess, 
sir,"  he  observed,  "  that  I  viewed 
with  some  considerable  apprehen- 
sion what  effect  this  part  of  the 
measure  before  us  might  have  on 
the  general  toleration  and  modera- 
tion of  opinion  in  that  Church,  and 
I  did  wish — I  will  frankly  say  I  do 
wish — that  some  security  or  provi- 
sion could  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
standards  of  doctrine  with  all  their 
present  wise  breadth  and  liberty." 
I  do  not  think  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  devising  securities 
are  insurmountable,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  "  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment "  (for  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons  there  must  be  some  left. 
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one  would  fancy)  may  be  able  to 
surmoant  them.  Then,  in  the  third 
place,  we  must  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Charch  in  snch  a  way 
that  we  shall  not  imperil  the  security 
of  all  property.  If  we  take  away 
the  possessions  of  the  Churchy 
whether  gifted  to  her  by  the  piety 
of  kings  or  by  the  munificence  of 
private  citizens,  the  time  will  come, 
and  that  speedily,  when  the  prece- 
dent will  be  used  to  sanction  a 
more  extensive  confiscation,  in  a 
direction  that  certain  Whig  peers, 
who  have  grown  fat  on  the  spoils 
of  the  religious  houses,  will  not 
altogether  relish.  And,  lastly,  we 
must  endeavour  to  effect  such  a 
settlement  as  will  not  utterly  alien- 
ate and  exasperate  the  loyal  inhab- 
itants of  Ireland.  The  importance 
of  this  consideration  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Catholic 
population,  which  from  many 
causes — national,  social,  agrarian, 
and  religious — regards  our  rule 
with  blind  disaffection  and  hatred, 
we  have  always  hitherto  retained 
certain  allies  on  whose  loyalty  we 
could  rely.  These  were  what  may 
be  called  the  English  camps  in  Ire- 
land. The  Protestant  landowners, 
the  Ulster  traders,  the  professional 
classes  in  the  metropolis,  the  doc- 
tors of  the  university,  the  dergy  of 
the  Church,  formed  a  minority,  in- 
deed, in  numbers  ;  but  a  minority, 
as  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  confesses, 
"  which  has  shown  itself  through 
the  whole  course  of  Irish  history 
almost  a  match  for  the  majority 
in  moral  and  physical  power/'  But- 
ler commends  the  loyalty  which 

"IsstilltheHune, 
Whether  it  win  or  loae  the  game ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon ; " 

but,  as  human  nature  is  at  present 
constituted,  a  persistent  policy  of 
ingratitude  and  injustice  must  have 
a  tendency,  at  least,  to  cool  the 
goodwill  of  those  against  whom  it 
is  directed.  While  trying  to  con- 
ciliate the  implacable  Irish  Celt,  we 
have  been  gradually  alienating  the 
attachment  of  our  Protestant  kins- 


men ;  and  if  we  utterly  despoil 
their  Church,  aa  we  now  propose  to 
do,  we  shall  turn  loyal  regard  into 
keen  and  dangerous  animosity.  The 
enmity  of  such  men  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy in  Ireland  has  hitherto  meant 
the  natural  ascendancy  of  skill  and 
energy  and  intelligence  over  indo- 
lence and  superstition — the  inevit- 
able ascendancy  of  stout,  sensible, 
Qod-fearing  men.  These  men,  do 
what  you  may,  must  always  be 
leaders  in  Ireland, — the  foremost 
and  most  formidable,  whether  as 
loyalists  or  as — rebels. 

There  is  a  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  remarkable  speech  de- 
livered at  Glasgow  by  Lord  Stanley, 
which,  coming  from  a  statesman  of 
his  simple  and  undemonstrative 
character,  should  excite  most  serious 
reflection  in  every  serious  mind : — 

"  I  look  at  this  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
cy ^nite  as  much  as  I  do  at  one  in- 
volviDg  any  theory  of  govemtnent.  To 
alienate  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  from  Great  Britain  is,  in 
mv  mind,  a  serious  matter.  (Cheers.) 
Their  influence  —  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  energy,  of  intelhgence,  and  of 
property — is  out  of  aU  proportion  to 
their  mere  numbers.  (Cheers.)  They 
are  eood  friends,  and  they  may  b!e 
troublesome  opponents ;  and  in  Ireland 
— I  must  Bay  it  plainly — I  don't  think 
that  we  are  in  a  position  in  which  we 
can  afford  to  make  enemies  and  lose 
friends.  (Cheers.)  The  Act  of  Union 
has  been  productive  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  both  countries,  but  it  was 
not  at  the  time  of  its  passing  a  popular 
measure,  and  I  do  not  oelieve  that  upon 
that  point  public  opinion  in  Ireland  has 
in  any  way  changed.  I  would  certainly 
rather  not  say-— I  would  rather  not  in- 
dicate— what  in  my  belief  the  result 
would  be  if  a  popular  vote  were  taken 
upon  it  in  that  country.  Now  that  is 
rather  an  awkward  state  of  thingi  to 
deal  with  ;  and  when  I  hear  people  nay 
in  perfect  sincerity  and  ^ood  faith  that 
*you  must  deal  with  Irish  matters  in 
accordance  with  what  you  suppose  to  be 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
population'— separating  them  thereby 
as  a  community  from  England  and  Scot- 
land— I  am  apt  to  ask  myself  whether 
these  well-intentioned  persons  really 
know  or  mean  what  they  are  saying; 
because  if  they  don*t^  tliey  may  find 
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themMlvM  unpleMUitly  rararised  by 
being  taken  ftfc  their  wora,  ana  by  being 
reqaested  in  ftttuie,  on  their  own  prin* 
<uple»  to  Tote  for  the  rej^wal  of  the  Union. 
(Uheen.)  Well,  the  inference  I  draw 
from  that  ie,  that  we  onfffat  to  take 
great  care  leet,  without  iv£y  satisfying 
the  Catholics,  we  snooeed  in  alienrane 
the  Protestants.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  I  defer,  as  eveiy  man  most,  to 
what  is  virtnally  a  national  decision ; 
for  it  is  idle  to  conceal  from  ourMlves 
that  the  real  decision  on  the  principle 
invoWed  in  this  measure  was  taken,  not 
in  the  vote  of  the  other  niijfat,  but  on 
the  hustings  in  Norember  last;  and  I 
would  earnestly  entreat  all  those  who^ 
whether  they  agree  with  me  upon  the 
general  question  or  not,  do  not  think 
tiiat  the  danger  I  hare  indicated  is 
purely  imaginary  —  (hear,  hear)  —  I 
would  entreat  them  to  make  whatever 
change  may  be  impending  at  least  as 
.  easy  as  may  be  to  those  who  in  any 
case  BDUMt  to  some  extent  be  losers  by 
it.  (Cheers.)  Then,  again,  it  is  said, 
'  Oh,  never  mind  the  minority ;  you 
can  do  without  them;  you  have  con- 
ciliated and  satisfied  the  Catholic 
masses.'  Well,  I  wish  I  could  think 
that  that  was  altogether  the  case.  I 
do  not  see  how,  on  a  very  large  class 
of  questioDS,  of  which  the  (question  of 
education  will  serve  aa  a  smgle  type, 
you  are  to  get  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  mainly  liberal  and  Protestant, 
to  work  in  very  cordial  harmony  with 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  influencing  and 
gjniding  with  immense  power  an  entiiu- 
siastic  nation,  and  certainly  not  dis- 
posed to  be  always  moderate  in  its  pre- 
tensions or  in  its  claims.  (Cheers.) 
There  is  npon  questions  of  that  kind 
an  inevitable  antagonism,  and  though 
statesmanship  may  do  something  to 
remove  it,  it  is  a  difficulty  which, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  will 
have  to  face.  But  that  is  not  all. 
You  have  got  in  Ireland  what  is  called 
the  land  question.  Now,  as  long  as 
that  was  only  a  question,  mm  it  be^an 
by  being,  of  payment  of  com{>ensation 
to  tenants  for  *  unexhansted  improve- 
ments on  their  holdings,  the  claim  was 
reasonable,  and  the  matter  lay  within 
a  comparatively  small  compass.  Both 
parties,  with  only  some  differences  of 
detail,  were  willing  to  deal  with  it,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  it  might  be  easily 
settled.  But  now  the  Celtic  national 
party,  by  some  process  of  reasoning 
which  I  confess  I  cannot  exactly  follow, 
have  made  the  discovery  that  if  one 
man  occnnies  and  works  on  another 
man's  land,  he  acquires,  by  the  fact  of 


such  occupatien,  and  withoat  nay  con- 
tract or  engagement,  a  moral  right  to  the 
possession  of  that  land  itself — (lanc^ter) 
— subject  only  to  some  fixed  and  perpet- 
ual payment  to  the  owner.  Kow  tiiat 
seems  to  me  very  much  as  if  one  were 
to  say  that  a  lodger  in  a  hooae  ib  Glas- 
gow, or  anywhere  else,  if  he  had  oecn- 
{lied  the  same  lodging  for  «  eestaia 
number  of  years,  wereby  aoqniied  a 
right  for  himself  and  his  children  to 
be  irremovable,  and  never  pay  more 
for  his  lodging  than  a  nominal  son. 
(LAOfffater.)  It  is  as  if  a  working  van 
who  had  been  employed  in  any  bomiiesB 
for  a  certain  nuoiber  of  years  aoqwred, 
by  the  fact  of  snch  oontiniial  employ- 
ment, a  l^gal  right  not  to  be  diaiiuaaed 
without  his  own  consent.  (Laughter.) 
Or,  if  you  want  a  third  analogy,  which 
is  perhaps  still  closer,  it  is  as  if  a  capi- 
talist wno  had  lent  out  his  nsoiiey  in 
small  sums  were  to  be  told  one  day  by 
the  Legislature  that  so  long  as  be  re- 
ceived punctual  payment  otinterest  on 
his  loans,  it  was  what  any  reasonable 
man  ought  to  be  content  with,  and  he 
ought  to  give  up  the  idea  of  Haiming  or 
recovering  the  capital  itself,  even  if  he 
wanted  it.  (Laughter.)  Kow,  ggmUe 
men,  a  daim  of  that  kind  is  one  which 
I  apprehend  no  British  Paiiiament  will 
ever  be  found  ready  to  admit.  (Cheen. ) 
It  is  really  one  for  which  there  is  no 
shadow  of  legal  or  moral  justificatioa. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  a  claim  that  most  be 
resisted,  and  I  do  the  liberal  Ooven- 
ment  and  the  body  of  the  liberal  pmty 
this  justice,  that  I  believe  tbey  wui  re- 
sist it— (cheers)— but  absurd  aa  it  seems 
to  us,  it  is  a  claim  which  has  taken 
deep  hold  on  the  Celtic  mind,  becsose 
it  holds  out  the  hope  of  setting  xid  of 
the  foreigner— that  is,  oi  the  Snelish 
proprietor — and  of  leaving  the  sou  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  native  penaant. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  subject 
farther ;  but  I  must  say,  in  si^t  of  all 
these  rocks  ahead — ^nationality,  land, 
and  education— and  I  might  name 
others — with  the  conviction  on  my  mind 
that  tiie  woik  of  conciliation  in  Ireland, 
so  far  from  being  suooeesfnlly  carried  out 
to  an  effectual  purpoee,  is  at  present  only 
beginning — all  these  things,  I  say,  woohl 
induce  me  to  uige  on  evety  one  wluim 
my  voice  could  reach,  the  inexpediency 
of  alienating  from  you  those  upon  whom , 
whatever  their  failings  may  have  been, 
EngUnd  has  always  been  able  to  rely — 
(cheers)— and  who,  if  yon  ton  tiiem 
into  opponenta,  will  carry  into  their 
opposition  that  sprit  of  penevmnnoe 
and  of  determination  which  they  have 
shown  in  all  the  active  pursuite  of  life. 
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and  which,  in  my  belief,  they  owe  a  eood 
deal  to  their  Scotch  descent.  (Loud 
cheen.)" 

The  more  sagacious  journals  of 
tbe  Liberal  party  indeed — '  The 
Spectator/  which  represents  its  men 
oi  ideas ;  '  The  Times/  which  re- 
presents its  men  of  money — are  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr  Bright  and  Mr 
Gladstone,  Parliament,  on  this  Irish 
question,  is  rapidly  drifting  us  into 
a  false  position.  Both  of  these 
journals  have  in  recent  articles  de- 
scribed the  wild  and  exaggerated 
hopes  which  the  Fenian  procliTities 
of  the  Ooverament  are  stirring  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
and  in  a  very  serious  tone  they  re- 
quire the  Premier  to  define  with 
precision  the  provisions  of  the  land 
measures  which  he  is  prepared  to 
introduce.  But  the  Qovemment, 
not  unnaturally,  refuses  to  respond, 
knowing  well  that  **  a  declaration 
of  intention/'  in  politics  as  in  love, 
is  often  attended  with  disagreeable 
consequences.  If  it  place  itself  on 
the  side  of  property  and  order,  it 
will  excite  the  emnity  of  the  Irish 
Celts;  if  it  place  itself  on  the  side 
of  confiscation,  it  will  lose  the  sup- 
port of  the  Englidi  Whigs.  Hence 
the  deplorable  and  humiliating  ex- 
hibition which  was  witnessed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  other  night— an 
exhibition  more  damaging  than  a 
hundred  adverse  divisions  could  be 
— an  exhibition  which  *  The  Times' 
has  thus  strongly  and  justly  charac- 
terised:— 

'*  Lord  Oranville  received  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde*8  Bill  last  night  with  his  cos- 
tomaiyeourtesv;  hat  while  bestowing 
his  praise  on  the  pablio  seal  of  its  au- 
thor, and  approving  many  of  its  provi- 
sions, he  intimated  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet  that  the  scheme  of  reforming 
the  Irish  land  laws  embodied  in  it 
was  insoffieient,  without,  however,  de- 
claring how  or  where  it  was  nnsatis- 
factory.  Lord  Kimberley,  at  greater 
length,  repeated  Lord  Granville's  de- 
clarations. The  net  result  is  that  the 
Government  have  the  credit  of  being 
about  to  produce  next  year,  or  the  year 
after,  something  which  will  redress  all 
the  evils  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland, 
although  they  have  committed  them- 


selves to  nothin|f.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
conceal  our  conviction  that  this  attitude 
of  the  Government  upon  the  Irish  land 
question  is  likely  to  produce — nay,  is 
producing — ^very  grare  mischief.  .  .  . 
But,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  no  desire 
to  deal  unreasonably  with  the  Ministry. 
Let  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
assumption — unfounded  as  we  think  it 
— that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
an  Irish  Land  Bill  this  session,  and  we 
shall  still  be  constrained  to  repeat  that 
their  attitude  with  reference  to  this 
<ltte8tion  is  producing  great  and  grow- 
ing mischief.  The  Govern- 
ment must  spedt  out  This  is  the 
least  they  can  do.  It  ia  necessarv 
to  pronounce  decisively  and  with 
precision  upon  the  policy  the  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  pursue.  We  see 
in  Westmeath  and  Tipperary  the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  the  amoiguous  language 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  of 
the  hopes  it  has  excited.  ...  As 
it  is,  they  do  all  the  miBchief  which 
could  be  occasioned  hy  a  bill  which 
could  not  become  law,  without  securing 
any  of  the  good  it  would  procure.  They 
teU  the  world  they  will  bring  in  a  most 
comprehensive  bul  next  session,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  everyone  interprets 
the  declaration  as  he  pleases.  They 
cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  of  hint- 
ing a  judgment,  though  they  do  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  disiielling  misin- 
terpretations. ...  It  may  be  — 
and  this  is  the  most  probable  interpre- 
tation—that they  simply  desired  to 
poatpone  a  dilBcult  discussion.  But, 
whatever  be  their  motive,  they  aro 
adding  to  the  difiSculties  of  a  question 
alread^  overcharged  with  difficulties  by 
their  vague  and  elastic  utterances,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  them  at  once  and 
decinvely  to  prevent  the  aggravation  of 
a  dangerous  state  of  things  by  a  frank 
explanation  of  their  principles  of  policy. 

Meanwhile  the  ''  pacification  "  of 
Catholic  Ireland  proceeds  with  a 
vengeance  1  Every  mail  brings  re- 
ports of  seditious  harangues,  tid- 
ings of  barbarous  agrarian  outrages. 
Traitors  are  recklessly  liberated, 
and  tbe  magistrates  of  great  cities 
are  overtly  encouraged  to  fan  the 
flame  of  rebellion.  To  sum  up  the 
situation  in  a  single  sentence — By 
carrying  out  the  prineipUs  of  self- 
government  to  their  loaical  eondu- 
non$f  we  are  throwing  back  the  eivi- 
lieation  of  Ireland  to  the  point  it 
had  readied  when  James  I.  abolishtd 
tlae  Brehon  Code. 
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THE  PKOGBESS  OF  THE  BEVOLUTION. 


Wb  should  belie  our  own  feelings 
and  hide  the  truth  from  our  readers, 
were  we  to  profess  that  the  condi- 
tion of  public  affairs  in  this  country 
did  not  appear  to  us  at  the  present 
moment  to  be  very  alarming.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
shocks  and  dismays  us.  That  might 
be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds 
than  the  infusion  of  new  ideas  into 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  But  the 
nation  itself  appears  to  have  become 
so  apathetic,  there  is  such  an  entire 
absence  of  interest  in  matters  which 
our  forefathers,  and  even  we  our- 
selves, used  to  regard  in  other  days 
as  of  the  deepest  possible  import- 
ance, that  we  feel  ourselves  incap- 
able of  arriving  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  revolution  has 
fairly  begun.  Where  it  will  stop- 
how  it  will  end — we  defy  the  most 
far-seeing  to  prognosticate.  That  it 
1^  not,  nor  is  likely  to  become,  a 
bloody  revolution,  seems  tolerably 
certain.  But  revolutions,  to  be 
complete,  need  not,  for  a  time  at 
least,  be  bloody.  There  is  a  pro- 
cess well  known  as  due  course  of 
law,  which  can  turn  a  State  inside 
out  as  effectually  as  any  jacquerie 
that  ever  was  heard  of,  not  except- 
ing that  which  sent  Louis  XYI.  of 
France  to  the  guillotine.  An  un- 
scrupulous Minister  havinggathered 
about  him  an  equally  unscrupulous 
House  of  Commons,  may  do  pretty 
well  what  he  likes  with  the  Sove- 
reign and  her  dominions.  There  is 
no  real  power  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  stop  him.  There  is  not 
left  among  us  the  shred  of  a  pre- 
rogative of  sufficient  vigour  to  ward 
off  a  blow  from  the  Throne  itself. 
It  is  to  the  nation  only  in  its  collec- 
tive cspacity  that  we  can  now  look 
for  defenceagainstthe  machinations 
of  men  who  tell  us  that  they  are  act- 
ing for  it  and  with  it;  and  though 
we  still  believe  as  firmly  as  we  ever 
did  that  the  nation  in  reality  dis- 
approves what  its  representatives 


meditate,  still  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  its  readiness  to  interfere  and 
bid  them  stay  their  hands  are 
everywhere  wanting.  What  can  be 
the  meaning  of  all  this  f  Are  tiie 
people  aware  of  what  has  been  done 
in  part,  and  will  shortly  be  done 
altogether  if  they  peiaist  in  holding 
their  tongues  f  Why  are  the  dezgy 
silent  in  their  pulpits!  Why  are 
the  laity  dumb  in  our  sto«ets  %  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  reply  to  these 
questions  by  the  assertion,  that  all 
thia  comes  to  pass  because  both 
clergy  and  laity  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads — ^first,  that  the  meas- 
ures with  which  the  present  Qov- 
emment  threatens  us  cannot  be 
averted;  and  nezt^  that  when  pass- 
ed the  nation  will  soon  adapt  itself 
to  a  change  of  curcumstances,  and 
go  on  pretty  much  as  it  has  done 
for  these  last  forty  yean.  Now, 
holding  as  we  do  that  both  assump- 
tions are  erroneous — ^that  the  mea- 
sures with  which  the  present  Gov- 
ernment threaten  us  are  not  inevit- 
able unless  we  render  them  so,  and 
that  if  they  be  carried,  not  oar 
own  generation  only,  but  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  wUl  rue  the  day, 
we  propose  in  the  following  pages, 
first,  to  point  out  a  few  of  Uie  more 
prominent  of  the  calamities  which, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr 
Qladstone  and  his  f  riends,  are  hang- 
ing over  us ;  and  then  to  pat  it  to 
our  readers  whether  or  no  they  re- 
gard these  things  as  so  trivial  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  the 
slightest  exertion  with  a  view  to 
avert  them.  And  God  be  with  the 
right  1 

The  three  things  immediately 
assailed  by  the  proposed  legislation 
of  the  Government  and  their  party 
are  these : — 

L  The  rights  of  property. 

IL  The  rights  of  the  Church  in 
its  connection  with  the  State. 

III.  The  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

That  two  of  these  onslaughts  on 
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the  Constitution  are  partially  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  profession  of  other 
objects  may  be  true.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  onslaughts 
are  there,  and  that,  when  the  pur- 
pose immediately  sought  for  has 
been  achieved,  people  will  begin  to 
find  out  that  a  great  deal  more  has 
been  effected  by  them  than  they 
counted  upon. 

I.  The  rights  of  property  are 
assailed  indirectly  by  Mr  Lowe's 
Budget ;  directly  by  the  success  of 
Mr  Maguire*s  motion  to  inquire 
into  the  tenure  on  which  the  City 
companies  hold  their  lands  in  Ire- 
land. We  say  nothing  here  of  the 
plunder  of  the  Irish  Church,  for  of 
that  nobody  pretends  to  make  a 
mystery;  and  the  little  that  may 
be  necessary  to  set  forth  in  regard 
to  it  will  naturally  come  in  when 
we  speak  of  the  assault  on  the 
Church's  rights.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
these  two  points — Mr  Lowe's  Bud- 
get, and  Mr  Maguire's  Paiiiamen- 
tary  Inquiry. 

Mr  Lowe's  Budget  has  received 
the  hearty  approval  of  every  Libe- 
ral newspaper  in  the  country.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  it  It  hat  the 
twofold  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
democracy,  that  it  takes  the  first 
decided  step  that  has  yet  been 
taken  towaids  the  substitution  of 
a  system  of  direct  for  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  that  it  perpetrates  a 
juggle,  the  apparent  cleverness  of 
which  more  than  makes  up,  in  the 
estimation  of  clever  men,  for  its 
entire  want  of  honesty.  Mr  Lowe's 
Budget  abolishes,  among  other  in- 
direct taxes,  the  shilling  duty  on 
com  imported  from  abroad,  and 
the  tax  on  fire  insurance.  We 
speak  of  this  latter  tax  as  indirect, 
because  it  is  entirely  a  voluntary 
tax.  Nobody  need  insure  his  pre- 
mises against  fire  unless  he  chooses. 
Ve^  many  persons  prefer  being 
their  own  insurers;  and  it  is  a 
moot  point  not  yet  settled,  nor 
likely  to  be  settled,  whether  the  in- 
surer, or  the  man  who  declines  to 
insure,  attends  best  to  his  own  in- 
terests.   The  loss  to  the  revenue 


by  the  repeal  of  the  trifling  corn- 
duties  will  be  ;£900,000— very  little 
short  of  a  million.  What  the  State 
will  lose  by  the  remission  of  all 
duties  on  fire  insurance  is  not  quite 
so  clear.  But  between  these  and 
other  remissions,  which  we  need 
not  stop  to  particularise,  the  in- 
come for  the  year  1869-70  will  be 
less  by  a  good  round  sum  than  was 
the  income  for  1868-9,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  face  of  an  admitted  de- 
ficiency, of  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  certainly  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  most 

The  deficiency  thus  occasioned  is 
to  be  made  good — how  1  First  by 
adding  a  penny  to  the  income-tax, 
which,  instead  of  falling  to  four- 
pence,  as  this  year  it  ought  to  have 
done,  is  fixed  at  fivepence;  and 
next,  by  so  centralising  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  collection  of  the 
assessed  and  income  taxes,  as  to 
make  both,  especially  the  former, 
more  remunerative,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  gathering  it  in  are  con- 
siderably diminished.  But  this  is 
not  alL  Under  the  pretext  of  in- 
troducing a  better  system  of  ac- 
counts, the  tax-payer  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  send  in,  in  the  month  of 
January,  a  schedule  of  the  articles 
for  which  he  is  liable,  and  to  pay 
an  entire  year's  taxes  in  advance. 
Now  we  don't  object  to  any  ar- 
rangements which  promise  to  make 
the  gathering-in  of  the  taxes  less 
costly  than  it  is.  Many  individuals 
will  indeed  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ploy by  the  change,  or  at  all  events 
be  deprived  of  means  of  subsistence 
on  which  they  had  been  encouraged 
to  rely.  But  these  are  considera- 
tions of  which  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment is  far  above  taking  any  ac- 
count What  does  it  matter  to 
them  though  some  hundreds  of 
clerks  be  discharged  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  War  Office,  the  Post- 
office,  and  other  public  offices  1 
What  care  they  about  the  destitu- 
tion of  thousands  of  artisans  cast 
adrift  from  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
wich and  Portsmouth)  and  why 
should  they  give  a  moment's 
thought  to    the    loss  of    income 
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which  must  fall  upon  parochial 
collecton  in  England  ana  district 
collectors  in  Scotland  %  If  they  can 
only  show  an  apparent  saving  in 
the  Estimates,  that  is  all  they  care 
for.  Whether  the  saving  be  real  or 
fictitioos,  that  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  to  them;  and  of  this  our 
readers  may  rest  assured,  that  so 
far  as  concerns  the  public  offices, 
the  saving  is  in  every  instance  far 
more  ideal  than  reaL  Indeed,  we 
will  go  further :  the  public  is  posi- 
tively imposed  upon  by  an  assump- 
tion of  economy  which  has,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  ezistenoe  in  these  offices. 
Take,  for  example,  the  War  Office. 
A  good  many  clerks  are  reduced ; 
a  good  many  barrackmasters  and 
outdoor  functionaries  are  got  rid 
of ;  the  Defence  Committee  is  dis- 
solved ;  and  we  have  one  central 
department  instead  of  several  se- 
parate branches,  such  as  Store 
Branch,  Contract  Branch,  and  so 
forth.  And  out  comes  Mr  Cardwell 
with  the  assertion  that  he  has  ef- 
fected a  saving  in  military  expen- 
diture alone  of  rather  more  than  a 
million.  But  how  stand  the  facts 
of  the  case  1  Not  one  functionary 
is  reduced  without  receiving  com- 
pensation— some  of  them  extrava- 
gant compensation.  The  amount 
thus  paid  out  does  not  indeed  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  army  estimates  ; 
but  look  into  other  returns,  and 
you  will  find  it  there,  pretty  well 
absorbing  the  million  which  a  gul- 
lible public  is  persuaded  to  believe 
will  fructify  m  its  own  pocket 
Meanwhile  other  appointments  are 
made,  some  costing  from  £2000  to 
£1000  Sryear ;  others,  such  as  non- 
commissioned officers,  hired  to  do 
clerks'  work,  can  fill,  with  salaries 
at  £90,  £80,  and  some  of  them  as 
high  as  £130  a-year.  Add  up  all 
these  together,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  no  saving  at  all — 
none,  at  least,  worth  making  a  song 
about;  certainly  none  such  as  to 
compensate  to  the  nation  at  large 
for  the  privations  to  which  indivi- 
duals are  subjected  by  it 

As  we  said  before,  however,  far 
be  it  from  us  to  object  to  any  sav- 


ing of  public  money  which  is  hosest 
in  itself,  and  not  fraaght  with  mis- 
chief to  the  public  service.  It  is 
possible  enough  that  the  Excise 
may  get  in  the  assessed  taxes  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  to  a  larger  amount, 
than  the  collectors  heretofore  em- 
ployed in  that  duty;  but  we  en- 
tirdy  condemn  and  object  to  Mr 
Lowe's  device  for  chowsiag^  na  out 
of  a  quarter's  payment^  by  the  jug- 
gle of  shifting  tjie  period  in  wfaidi 
our  returns  are  to  be  made  «p  from 
April  to  January.  Obsoire  how 
this  scheme  is  to  work.  We  are  to 
consider  the  present  arrangemeats 
as  holding  good  up  to  April  1870. 
We  are,  however,  to  make  onr  re- 
turns and  pay  a  whole  year's  taxes 
in  advance  on  the  Ist  of  Janaary 
in  that  year,  and  then  on  the  Lst  of 
April  the  expiring  tax-gatherer  is 
to  wait  upon  us,  and  to  say,  ^  Ton 
are  still  a  quarter  or  a  half-year  in 
arrear  to  me.  I  am  answenMe  for 
the  amount;  and  though  it  be  very 
true  that  you  have  paid  already  to 
the  Excise  what  the  Qovemment 
requires  between  January  1870  and 
January  1871,  yon  must  pay  to 
me  also  the  sums  due  on  the  c^d 
arrangement  up  to  April  187a  If 
there  be  not  in  this  a  deliberate 
fraud  on  the  tax-paying  community, 
we  should  be  gbui  to  be  told  what 
a  fraud  is. 

Mr  Lowe  has  a  deficiency  to 
make  up,  and  this  is  his  plan  for 
doing  so.  The  defidency  has  arisen 
out  of  the  excess  in  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  Abyssinian  expeditioii 
above  what  the  Estimates  had  made 
it  Now,  any  other  Ministry  than 
the  present  would  have  met  the 
difficulty  either  by  a  small  increase 
to  the  National  Debt — which  would 
have  been  the  fairest  method— or 
by  a  temporary  loan,  say  for  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  to  be  paid  off  by 
instalments.  A  policy  so  just  and 
simple  would  not,  however,  have 
suited  the  views  of  onr  present 
rulers.  They  must  cause  eadi  year, 
whether  it  be  a  year  of  peace  or 
war,  to  pay  its  own  expenses;  and 
they  take  advantage  of  a  present 
embarrassment  to  inaugurate  the 
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financial  policy  of  which  Mr  Bright 
is  the  advocate.  While  they  filch  us 
out  of  a  quarterns  taxation,  and  raise 
the  income -tax  from  four  to  five 
pence  in  the  pound,  anticipating 
a  whole  year's .  collection,  at  the 
same  time  they  remit  certain  du- 
ties which  no  human  being  felt 
to  be  a  burden,  and  of  which  the 
only  effect  will  be  to  put  a  shil- 
ling a  quarter  more  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  grower  or  the  retailer 
than  he  would  otherwise  receive. 
Of  course  Mr  Bright  will  deny 
this,  but  he  will  scarcely  deny  that 
the  repeal  of  the  shilling  duty  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  breakfast-table. 
And  we  have  not  forgotten  either 
who  it  was  that  first  raised  that  cry, 
or  OB  what  occasion  and  for  what 
purpose  he  raised  it 

A  more  direct  attack — ^we  do  not 
say  a  more  sure  attadc — ^upon  pro- 
perty, haabeen  made  by  the  support 
given  to  Mr  Maguire's  motion  to 
inquire  into  the  tenure  by  which 
the  City  companies  hold  their  estates 
in  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  that 
move,  or  the  effect  that  it  is  pro- 
ducing upon  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land. For  years  past  the  Land 
question  was  the  only  question  in 
which  they  took  the  smallest  inter- 
est, and  the  readiness  with  which 
Mr  Fortescue  gave  his  assent  to 
the  proposition  of  the  member  for 
Coik.  has  excited  in  them  hopes 
whicn  it  will  puzzle  any  Oovem- 
ment  either  to  disappoint  or  to 
gratify.  Nor  can  any  one  who 
is  even  partially  conversant  with 
the  habits  of  thought  prevalent 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  peasan- 
try of  Ireland,  be  at  all  surprised 
at  the  circumstance.  Education, 
which  in  other  countries  usually 
operates  as  a  corrective  to  supersti- 
tion, seems  in  Ireland  only  to  have 
deepened  it  Observe  that  in  so 
expressing  ourselves  we  do  not  re- 
fer, at  least  exclusively,  to  the 
superstition  which  has  its  roots  in 
religious  belief.  That  is  indeed 
strong  enough  with  the  Irish  people 


still— quite  as  strong  as  ever  it  was ; 
for  the  priest  is  still  master  of 
the  peasant's  soul  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  the  old  country.  But 
there  is  another  superstition,  or,  if 
the  term  be  preferred,  another  delu- 
sion, to  which  more  than  even  to 
his  belief  in  the  priest's  powers  the 
Irish  peasant  gives  himself  up,  and 
to  which  the  education  which  he 
receives  in  school  as  well  as  in 
chapel  ministers.  It  is  his  fixed 
persuasion  that  his  country  is,  and 
has  for  centuries  been,  the  most 
oppressed  country  in  the  world. 
Before  he  could  read  as  he  reads 
now,  the  Irishman  entertained  a 
vague  idea  of  this  kind.  Tradition, 
handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  told  of  the  Saxon  spoiler 
and  the  outraged  Celt  Now  sll 
his  literary  researches  are  directed 
to  authenticate  and  give  force  to 
such  traditions,  and  to  fix  both  the 
wrong  and  the  suffering  to  be  re- 
dressed on  particular  representa' 
tives  of  the  rival  races.  There 
is  in  general  use  throughout  the 
National  Schools  of  Ireland,  though 
its  title  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
of  authorised  class-books,  a  History 
of  Ireland,  of  which  it  seems  to  be 
the  sole  object  to  rouse  in  the  minds 
of  the  scholars  implacable  hatred 
to  England.  That  History  has  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  settlement 
of  Ulster,  as  well  as  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  spoliation  carried  for- 
ward at  various  epochs  since  the  first 
arrival  of  Strongbow  in  the  island. 
And  we  need  scarcely  add  that 
these  are  all  so  expressed  as  not 
only  to  stir  the  fury  of  their  Celtic 
readers,  but  to  set  the  imaginations 
of  the  most  imaginative  people 
under  the  sun  furiously  to  work. 
To  ask  why  such  a  class-book  should 
be  suffered  in  schools,  where  all 
power  of  management  rests  virtu- 
ally with  the  priests,  would  be  to 
ask  a  very  silly  question.  It  is  but 
an  epitome  of  the  lore  which  these 
reverend  gentlemen  make  it  their 
business  to  dispense  in  their  chapels 
and  out  of  them  day  by  day  to  their 
flocks.  The  Central  Board,  which 
transacts  its  business  in  Dnblitt, 
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may  or  may  not  know  anything 
about  this  precious  volume,  and  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it;  but  the 
Board,  if  it  be  ignorant,  conyicts  it- 
self by  its  ignorance  of  total  unfit- 
ness for  the  charge  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  it  If  it  be  cognisant 
of  the  facts  as  they  are,  yet  either 
shrink  from  dealing  with  them  or 
wilfully  connive  at  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  its  own  rules,  it  is  still 
more  disqualified  from  holding  its 
present  position  by  one  or  other  of 
the  two  worst  faults  that  can  at^ 
tach  to  a  governing  body — ^moral 
cowardice  or  direct  treachery. 

Besides  this  school  histoiy  (which, 
by  the  by,  was  for  a  brief  space 
smuggled  into  use  in  the  army; 
but  which,  having  attracted  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  authorities,  was  im- 
mediately kicked  out),  innumerable 
other  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers are  industriously  spread 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  all  of  which  tell  a  like 
tale,  some  of  them  with  even  in- 
cressed  minuteness  and  acrimony. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  estates 
of  the  London  companies,  and  the 
tenure  by  which  they  are  held, 
furnish  a  rich  theme  for  discussion. 
Nor  are  we  treated  exclusively,  in 
the  publications  of  which  we  speak, 
to  arguments  bearing  upon  these 
tenures,  which,  if  they  do  not 
satisfy  us,  satisfy  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  that  the  rule  of  England  is 
Ireland's  bane.  We  recommend 
Lord  Hartington,  being  an  active 
member  of  the  present  Cabinet,  to 
study  what  is  said  of  the  manner 
in  which  certain  lands  in  Ireland 
were  acquired  by  the  great  house 
of  which  he  is  the  hope.  It  strikes 
us  that,  whether  he  be  able  to  refute 
the  reasonings  of  these  patriotic  an- 
tiquaries or  no,  he  will  be  very  much 
horrified  by  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead.  Prescriptive  right 
to  estates  obtained  originally  by 
wrong  is  a  sophism  which  they 
cannot  admit.  The  heirs  of  the 
dispossessed  chiefs  still  survive; 
and  a  title  which  rests  on  posses- 
sion merely,  whether  it  be  for  two 
hundred  years  or  for  five,  cannot 


bar  the  claims  of  those  who  have 
never  assented  to  its  justice. 

Till  the  present  Administration 
came  into  ofi&ce,  these  legends 
served,  in  great  measure,  only  to 
interest  and  amuse  the  masses,  and 
to  insure  to  the  priests,  who  were 
the  chief  circulators  of  them,  their 
ascendancy,  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  in  things  spiritual,  over 
their  flocks.  Since  Mr  Gladstone 
announced  his  determination  to 
break  in  upon  the  right  of  the 
Established  Church  to  its  property, 
the  legends  have  changed  their 
character,  and  become  great  truths. 
They  are  now  taken  up  and  openly 
asserted  in  every  parish  throughout 
the  country,  and  find  their  way,  as 
we  see,  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself.  Mr  Magnire's  motion 
is,  when  looked  at  from  his  point 
of  view,  a  very  politic  one.  He 
could  not  make  a  better  beginning 
in  the  work  of  readjustment  than 
by  attacking  these  corporations. 
Corporate  property  has  been  pro- 
nounced, on  high  legal  authority, 
to  be  no  property  at  alL  It  is  a 
mere  usufruct,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  brought  to  an  end, 
whenever  the  legislature  shall  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  better  use 
may  be  made  of  it  And  the  City 
companies  are,  even  more  conspicu- 
ously than  the  bishops  and  rectors 
of  the  Church  established  by  law, 
sinners  against  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  incorporated.  We 
don't  want  to  settle  Ulster,  or  any 
other  portion  of  Ireland,  now.  They 
are  all  settled  to  the  full,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Qovemment  whether  the  settlers 
be  loyal  subjects  or  rebels  in  a  state 
of  enforced  idleness.  It  is  true 
that  the  City  companies  are  admit- 
ted to  be  the  very  best  landlords 
in  Ireland ;  but  what  business  have 
they  to  keep  their  lands  now — now 
that  the  country  la  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation — now  that  the 
tenants  thrive,  and  five-sixths  of 
the  rents,  or  thereabouts,  are  laid 
out  in  the  improvement  of  their 
estates!  It  is  an  article  in  the 
Irish  social  creed  that  eveiy  farthing 
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of  rent  produced  by  an  Irish  landed 
estate  ought  to  be  spent  in  Ire- 
land; and  for  this  reason  alone 
London  companies,  which  can 
never,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
become  resident  proprietors,  must 
be  deprived  of  their  estates.  But 
can  we  stop  there)  Surely  not. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  the  heir  and  representa- 
tive of  Lord  Falmerston,  the  Fitz- 
williamses,  with  we  know  not  how 
many  other  great  English  houses 
besides,  are  all  the  owners  of  enor- 
mous estates  in  Ireland.  Do  they 
spend  five-sixths  of  their  rentals, 
or  anything  like  five-sixths,  on  the 
improvement  of  their  lands  t  Do 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  spend 
three-fourths  at  least  of  their  Irish 
rentals  out  of  Ireland)  Is  there 
any  reason  why  their  estates  should 
not  be  confiscated  just  as  readily 
as  the  estates  of  the  Irish  Society? 
Is  there  anything  to  prevent  this 
consummation  being  carried  into 
effect,  after  a  beginning  has  fairly 
been  made,  with  the  worshipful 
companies  of  Grocers,  Skinners,  and 
Fishmongers?  And  if  the  law 
requires  that  Ireland  shall,  in  its 
sou,  be  given  over  absolutely  to 
the  Irish,  or  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  become  Irishmen  by 
residence  in  the  country,  who  will 
pretend  to  justify  the  non-exten- 
sion of  the  same  law  to  Scotland 
and  to  England?  We  shall  thus 
arrive,  first,  at  the  conclusion  that 
nobody  shall  possess  two  estates, 
one  in  England,  the  other  either 
in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland;  next, 
that  nobody  shall  own  two  estates, 
one,  say  in  Hampshire,  the  other 
in  Norfolk;  and  finally,  that  the 
land  shall  cease  to  be  a  monopoly 
in  few  hands  everywhere,  l^us, 
what  with  the  substitution  of  a 
system  of  direct  for  one  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  and  what  by  treating 
personal  residence  as  the  first  of 
the  duties  which  the  possession  of 
land  imposes  upon  its  owner,  we 
shall  give  such  a  shock  to  all  men's 
notions  of  social  and  political  equi- 
ty, that  it  will  be  hard  matter  for 
the  best  of  us  to  determine  whether 


we  are  standing  upon  our  heads  or 
our  heels. 

II.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  say 
many  words  about  the  Irish  Church, 
or  the  fate  that  is  hanging  over  it. 
We  could  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  written  and  spoken  on  that 
subject  both  by  ourselves  and  others 
over  and  over  again.  A  greater  mo- 
ral wrong,  a  more  monstrous  poli- 
tical mistake,  never  was  committed 
by  any  Qovernment  or  any  legis- 
lature than  that  which  the  pre- 
sent Government  and  the  present 
House  of  Commons  seem  bent  on 
risking.  Even  if  Ireland  were, 
like  Canada  or  Australia,  with  us 
politically  speaking,  but  not  of  us, 
the  moral  wrong  and  the  political 
blunder  would  still  be  monstrous. 
Nobody  will  gain  by  the  threatened 
change  ;  nobody  till  the  other  day 
desired  it.  Its  immediate  result 
will  be  the  exasperation  of  the  reli- 
gious differences  which  were  dying 
oVit,  and  the  inevitable  commence- 
ment of  what  may  end  ere  long 
in  a  real  war  of  races.  But  con- 
sider the  inevitable  effect,  if  Mr 
Gladstone's  measure  be  carried, 
upon  the  Churches  in  England  and 
in  Scotland.  Already  voices  are 
heard  contending  that  all  religious 
establishments  are  a  mistake.  We 
have  ourselves  heard  the  question 
put  at  a  dinner-table,  not  by  a  Dis- 
senter or  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  by 
more  than  one  professing  Church- 
man, "  Why  should  the  Church  own 
property  ?  We  have  no  authority 
for  this  in  primitive  times;  why 
should  it  be  so  among  us?''  Now, 
though  we  put  little  comparative 
store  on  words  loosely  spoken  at 
dinner-tables,  still,  looking  to  what 
will  surely  follow  if  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  go,  and  the  legis- 
lative union  with  that  country  be 
maintained,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  that  which  must  come  will 
come  speedily.  Whether  the  first 
attack  will  be  made  upon  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  or  upon 
that  of  England — the  conditions  of 
the  empire  remaining  as  we  assume 
— is  uncertain.  Our  own  belief  is, 
that  on  the  Church  of  England  the 
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stonn  will  first  break,  and  for  these 
reasons.  First,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  backbone  of  Protestant- 
ism all  oyer  the  world.  This  the 
Romanists  know  well ;  and  there- 
fore against  the  Chnrch  of  England 
will  that  attack  be  directed  at  the 
beginning,  of  which  they  are  the 
reid  leaders.  If  ahe  fall,  as  fall  she 
most,  becanae  the  Parliamentary 
force  arrayed  against  her  will  be 
irresistible,  there  is  an  end  both 
here  and  OTerywhere  to  any  effec- 
tive opposition  to  the  spread  of 
Popery.  Ab  to  the  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
land, aa  she  was  too  weak  to  direct 
the  cooraeof  the  late  electiona,  when 
the  principle  of  religions  establiah- 
mento  was  put  fairly  on  its  trial, 
so  whenever  Romanism  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  turn  upon  her,  her 
collapse  will  be  the  occurrence  of  a 
moment  She  is  already  outnum- 
bered by  sects  which  have  gone  out 
from  her,  and  which  hate  her  with 
all  the  virulence  which  inflames 
family  quarrels.  She  will  not 
stand  one  hour  longer  after  the 
Church  of  England  shall  have  been 
severed  from  the  State.  Now,  what 
we  wish  our  readers  to  consider  is, 
whether  they  honestly  desire  all 
this  to  come  about  ?  Will  England 
gain  by  the  dissolution  of  her  paro- 
chial aystem,  by  the  expulsion  from 
their  rectories  of  the  incumbents  of 
oar  rural  parishes,  by  the  removal 
from  his  place  of  the  one  man 
everywhere,  whom  both  law  and 
custom  used  to  accept  as  the  centre 
round  which  all  the  relations  of 
England's  social  life  have  from 
time  immemorial  turned?  What 
are  you  to  substitute  for  the  old 
parochial  system  t  where  is  to  be 
among  us  the  connecting  link  that 
binds  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor 
together  1  Who  is  to  keep  educa- 
tion going,  to  nurse  the  flame  of 
charity  so  that  it  shall  not  go  en- 
tirely out — to  be  the  poor  man's 
councillor,  the  rich  man's  oppon- 
ent when,  in  the  arrogance  of  hia 
wealth,  he  seeks  to  grind  the  poor  9 
What  will  our  parishes  do  when  our 
rectors'  wives  and  daughters  cease 
to  be  the  ministeia  in  them  of  gentle 


kindnesses  to  the  aide  and  dying  f 
That  we  are  not  arguing  at  raDdom, 
at  all  events  that  the  vkwa  enia-- 
tained  by  us  are  entertained  1^ 
men  not  themselves  political  par- 
tisans, but  sober-minded  and  rich 
in  experience,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  wbidi  appeared 
in  the  'Standard'  of  the  31st  of 
March  last,  and  has  since  been  re- 
published, will  show.  It  is  only 
one  of  many  similar  protests  with 
which  the  press  has  teemed. 

The  writer,  after  referring  to  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer's  demonstration 
that,  in  assuming  a  parallel  between 
the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the 
colonies  and  of  the  mother  conn- 
try,  Mr  Qladstone  falls  into  a  great 
mistake,  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  But  why,  in  emuadering  so  import- 
ant a  qnettion,  does  Mr  OlAdstoBo  pot 
oat  of  view  tlie  entiie  disparity  between 
the  political  conditioos  of  tbeae  eoon- 
triee  and  that  of  LreUnd  ?  Canada  and 
Australia  are  not  integral  portions  of 
this  old  oonstittttioDal  monarchy.  They 
have  their  own  legialaturea,  make  their 
own  laws,  and  no  more  interfere  with 
the  faamnesB  of  legiriation  hero  at  heme 
than  if  they  were  French,  instead  of 
English  provinoee.  But  is  this  the 
case  with  Ireland?  Na  Ireland  has 
no  le^slature  of  her  own.  She  aends  a 
certain  number  of  representatives  to  a 
united  Parliament,  in  order  that  they 
may  hdp  to  make  Laws  for  England  and 
Scotland,  as  well  as  for  Ireland ;  and 
up  to  the  other  day  eveiy  loyal  si^ject 
of  the  Crown  rejoiced  that  it  was  so. 
But  observe  with  what  we  nre  now 
threatened.  We  are  going  to  declare 
that  in  Ireland,  being  one  section  of 
this  united  monarchy,  there  ahall  no 
longer  be  a  Church  in  connection  with 
the  State,  nor  a  body  of  unnisten  paid 
by  a  peenliar  burden  on  the  lauid-— or 
out  of  other  endowments  in  land  itself 
—  for  the  purpose,  under  the  dixipct 
sanction  of  the  State,  of  dispensing  to 
the  people,  whether  they  be  willing  or 
no  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit, 
gntnitons  religious  instruction.  Ton 
will  carry  your  point,  if  you  do  carry 
it,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Irish  Church- 
men, and  in  well-known  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  a  lante  majority  of  Eng> 
lish  Churchmen,  what  follows  ?  Ire- 
land will  return  to  the  next  Parliament, 
she  may  even  show  in  the  present,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  every 
one  of  whom  you  have  constrained  to 
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becomeamember  of  a  yolantary  Church ; 
aome  obeying  your  behests  wUlingly,  if 
indeed  it  be  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as  a 
voluntai;^  Church — others  burning  with 
indignation  at  the  wrong  which  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  English 
and  Scotch  constituencies.  Can  you 
expect  that  these  men,  or  any  o^  them, 
will  vote  for  keeping  up  in  Great  Britain 
an  institution  which  has  been  abolished 
as  worse  than  useless  at  home  ?  Will 
the  Roman  Catholic  members,  hating 
Protestantism  in  evety  form,  and  es- 
pecially the  Church  of  England,  as 
being  the  backbone  of  Protestantism 
all  over  the  world,  do  this?  WOl 
it  be  done  by  Protestants,  smarting 
under  the  sense  of  the  utter  disregard 
with  which  their  rights,  both  religious 
and  political,  were  treated  ?  Certainly 
not.  Both  sections  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatiTe  body  will  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  de- 
manding that  the  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice which  was  meted  out  to  them  shall 
be  dispensed  to  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

"Now^hen  we  remember  how  much 
English  DiBsenters  and  Scotch  Presbv- 
tenana  (not  of  the  Established  Church) 
did  to  swell  the  majority  that  earned 
the  second  reading,  can  any  thinking 
man  suppose  that  matters  will  rest,  even 
for  twelve  months,  as  Mr  Gladstone's 
measure  leaves  them?  No.  The  use 
immediately  made  of  this  first  success 
will  be,  to  make  ready  for  a  second 
struggle,  in  which  the  combination  of 
one  nundred  and  six  Irish,  with  some 
fifty  or  sixtjr^otch  membcav,  will  give 
sudi  a  superiority  to  Mr  Bright  and  the 
Liberation  Society,  that  no  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Churcmnen,  however  strenu- 
ous and  well  sustained,  will  be  able  to 
avert  defeat  And  do  not  lay  out  of 
view  this  fact.  If  such  a  measure  of 
success  attend  Mr  Gladstone's  Irish 
policy  as  he  counts  upon,  the  more  in- 
evitable will  be  its  application,  sooner 
or  later,  to  England  and  Scotland.  For 
men  who  find  that  their  own  portion  of 
the  realm  grows  more  monu,  and  it 
may  be  more  prosperous,  than  it  was 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  State 
Church,  will  be  doubly  impelled,  with- 
out takinff  any  account  either  of  generic 
or  social  oistinctions,  to  press  a  similar 
boon  upon  other  portions.  Thus  the 
hope  of  rest  to  Ireland  which  the  Min- 
ister holds  out  to  us  as  an  inducement 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  policy  of 


disestablishment  and  disendowment  in 
that  island  only  alums  us  the  more  for 
the  coming  fate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  do  not— I  at  least  do  not— 
share  in  the  hope  which  he  bids  us 
cherish ;  and  the  state  of  public  feeling 
as  it  is  evinced  at  all  the  pnbUc  meet- 
ings which  are  now  going  on  in  Ireland, 
app^rs  to  justify  our  worst  api««- 
hensions.  But  if  I  could  hope  as  Mr 
Gladstone  hopes,  the  joy  thence  aris- 
ing would  be  dashed  bv  the  conviction 
that  the  Church  which  I  have  served 
for  wellnigh  half  a  century,  and  from 
which  so  much  of  good  is  showered 
upon  England,  is  to  be  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Churchmen 
of  England  and  Scotland  are  forced  by 
Mr  Gladstone's  policy  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  The  difSculty  of  ^vem- 
ing  Ireland  while  she  had  a  lenslature 
of  her  own  was  enormous.  Tne  diffi- 
culty of  ^veming  her  now,  were  a  sep- 
arate legislature  restored  to  her,  would 
probably  be  greater  by  a  hundred-fold. 
But  if  I  must  choose  between  keeping 
Ireland  within  the  legislative  union 
after  she  has  ceased  to  nave  an  Estab- 
lished Church  in  any  shape,  and  givins 
her  back  with  her  Church  disestabiishea 
a  legislature  of  her  own,  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  say,  let  the  legislatiye  union  go. 

"  Sir,  I  assure  you  that  I  write  words 
of  sober  and  sad  truth  when  I  say  that 
I  look  forward  to  the  not  improbable 
cominff  of  the  time  when,  old  as  I  am, 
I  shall  be  called  upon  to  decide  between 
giving  my  vote  at  the  hustings  only  to 
gentiemen  who  will  undertake  to  pro- 
mote the  dissolution  of  the  legislative 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  tacitly  assenting  to  the  pro- 
gress of  events  which  must  land  us  ere 
fonff  in  religious  anarchy.  How  men 
professing  to  be  Protestants,  whether 
they  call  themselyes  Churchmen  or  Dis- 
senters, can  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  one  religious  body  which  will 

fkin  by  all  this  is  the  Church  of  Rome, 
confess  myself  unable  to  imagine."  * 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  re- 
fers to  Mr  Bright  He  is  quite  jus- 
tified in  doing  so.  The  real  author 
of  all  our  present  difficulties  is  the 
right  hon.  gentieman  whom  Mr 
Gladstone  has  associated  with  him- 
self, and  her  Majesty  has  accepted 
as  a  member  of  her  Cabinet  Mr 
Brighf  s  visit  to  Ireland  three  years 
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Bgo  was  not  made  in  yain.  The 
Iruh  people  did  not  indeed  appear 
qoite  to  understand  him  at  first; 
but  the  words  uttered  by  him  re- 
specting the  state  of  property  in 
Ireland — ^in  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin, 
and  still  more  explicitly  at  limer- 
ick— ^made  their  mark  on  the  Irish 
mind,  and  did  so  effectually.  We 
believe  that  in  the  course  of  that 
visit  an  alliance  was  entered  into 
between  the  Quaker  politician  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ultramontanists 
of  Ireland,  with  Cardinal  CuUen 
at  their  head,  of  which  we  are 
now  reaping  the  fruits.  We  believe, 
further,  that  Mr  Gladstone's  rash 
declaration  last  year  was  not  made 
except  at  the  instigation  of  these 
allied  powers.  We  also  believe 
that  the  present  Prime  Minister  is, 
at  the  time  of  our  writing,  as  much 
beside  himself  with  excitement  as 
ever  man  was  from  whom  Provi- 
dence had  not  withdrawn  the  light 
of  reason.  That  a  terrible  Nem- 
esis awaits  him  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced. He  will  awake  some  day  to 
find  the  grandest  Constitution  ever 
worked  out  by  a  nation  falling  to 
pieces  over  his  head;  and  among 
the  millions  who  mourn  the  catas- 
trophe, not  one,  we  venture  to 
predict,  will  mourn  more  bitterly 
than  he. 

IIL  We  come  now  to  the  last  of 
the  three  points  to  which  we  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  the  attack  upon  the  rights 
of'  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it 
is  fair  that  we  should  confess,  at 
the  outset,  that  if  that  move,  or 
a  move  analogous  to  it,  had  been 
made  at  any  other  time — and,  let  us 
add,  from  any  other  quarter — we 
should  have  looked  at  it  differently 
from  what  we  do.  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  life  -  peerages  for 
laymen  any  more  than  to  life-peer- 
ages for  Churchmen,  provided  the 
institution  be  founded  on  any  just 
and  intelligible  principle.  Great 
advantage,  on  the  contrary,  would 
accnie  both  to  the  nation  and  the 
Legislature,  were  it  customary  to 
call  to  the  Upper  House  the  judges 


of  the  land,  or   some  portion  of 
them.      In  this  case  the  peerage 
would  attach,  not  to  the  individoid, 
but  to  the  oflSoe ;  just  as  the  ri^s^ts 
of  the  peerage  attach  at  this  mo- 
ment to  the  tenure  of  an  £n^iii> 
or  an  Irish  see.    But  what  we  do 
object  to  is,  that  under  the  pirtext 
of  getting  into  the  Upper  House  a 
constant  succession  of  talent,  the 
Minister  of  the  day  should  have  tht 
power  of  making  life-peers  out  of 
artists,    authors,    soldiers,  saOors, 
gentlemen   who    have    lost   their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Under-Secretaries  of  State,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 
To  all  that  we  entirely  object.     And 
though  the  bill  which  Lord  Rus- 
sell prepared,  and  Lord  GranTille, 
speaking  for  the  Govemmoit,  8up> 
ported,  contained  clauses  limiting 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  we  all 
know  that  clauses  of  this  sort  are 
never   much    valued.     Remember 
how    the    admission    of     Boman 
Catholics  to  Parliament^   and  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act»  were  believed 
to   be  rendered  innocaoos  by  the 
enactment  that  the  persons  bene- 
fiting by  the  change  should  swear 
not  to  use  their  influence  for  the 
injury  of  the  Established  Church 
in  its   rights  and  property.     And 
remember  how  the  restraints  thus 
imposed    upon  their  freedom    as 
legislators  were  first  evaded,  then 
inveighed  sgainst,  and  ultimately 
taken  away.    Who  can  doubt  that, 
if  Lord  Russell's  bill  became  law, 
Mr  Gladstone  would  discover  good 
reasons  next  year — perhaps    this 
very  year — ^to  evade  its  provisions, 
or,  supported  by  his  majority   of 
118  or  125  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  compel  the  Lords  to  re- 
peal it )     No ;  to  have  read  that 
bill  a  second  time  would  have  been 
fatal;  and  their  attempt  to  get  it 
so  read  we  look  upon  as  one  more 
very  significant  token  that  inrhile 
the  nation  sleeps  its  privil^es  are 
assailed  by  the  very  men  to  whom 
it  has  intrusted  power,  not  in  order 
to  destroy,  but  to  expand  and  con- 
solidate its  institutions. 
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As  we  have  just  said,  no  think- 
ing man  would  object  to  render 
sach  offices  as  that  of  Justice  of 
Appeal,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer, 
life-peers.  Their  presence  in  the 
House  of  Lords  would  greatly  en- 
hance both  the  dignity  and  the 
value  of  that  assembly  as  a  final 
court  of  appeal ;  and  their  views 
on  questions  of  general  policy 
would  not  carry  the  less  weight 
with  them,  that  they  might  not, ' 
any  more  than  the  views  of  the 
bishops,  be  always  in  accord  one 
with  the  other.  Neither  can  we 
see  any  good  reason  why  the  full 
rights  of  the  peerage  should  not  be 
extended  to  every  Scotch  and  Irish 
peer  without  exception.  Or  if  it 
be  necessary,  in  oider  to  guard  the 
Act  of  Union,  that  sixteen  Scotch 
and  twenty-eight  Irish  noblemen 
should  still  come  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Scotch  and  Irish  peers, 
why  might  not  the  Crown  leave  the 
nobles  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
choose  the  sixteen  and  the  twenty- 
eight  peerages  respectively  which 
shall  in  all  time  coming  enjoy 
that  particular  privilege  and  hon- 
our? But  for  all  the  rest  there 
is  ample  room  on  benches,  which 
even  their  admission  to  them  would 
not  filL  To  any  arrangement  of 
this  sort  we  should  not  only  not 
object,  but  it  would  receive  our 
heartiest  concurrence,  because  there 
would  follow  upon  it  a  provision 
that  the  Crown  should  cease  in 
future  to  have  the  power  of  creat- 
ing peers  of  Ireland,  just  as  it  has 
long  ceased  to  have  the  power  of 
creating  peers  of  Scotland.  But 
a  Parliamentary  sanction  to  such 
an  arrangement  as  Lord  Bussell 
proposed  and  Lord  Qranville  sup- 
ported, would  be  the  first  step,  and 
a  very  wide  one  too,  towards  the 
conversion  of  the  House  of  Lords 
into  an  elective  senate.  Never  let 
us  forget  that  the  House  of  Lords 
is  not  an  assembly  representative 
of  anything  else.  It  is  a  distinct 
estate  of  the  realm ;  and  it  is  be- 


cause of  its  peculiar  character  as 
such  that  it  is  able  to  interpose 
something  like  e£fective  resistance 
to  the  constant  encroachments  of 
the  Conmions  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Crown.  Change 
its  character,  and  it  wUl  become  in 
name  what  in  fact  it  has  of  late 
too  much  been — less  the  reviser 
than  the  registrar  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Commons.  Observe  that  we 
are  not  averse  to  the  occasionid 
recruitment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
from  other  classes  than  successful 
lawyers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  states- 
men. Differing  as  we  do  in  many 
opinions  from  Lord  Belper,  we 
saw  with  great  satisfaction  his 
advancement  to  the  peerage.  For 
it  is  a  wise  thing,  and  a  great 
defence  for  the  Constitution,  in 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  to 
make  large  manufacturers  and 
wealthy  bankers  understand  that 
to  them,  who  cannot  enrich  them- 
selves without  benefiting  their 
country  at  the  same  time,  the  way 
is  open  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  State.  But  if  the  day  ever 
come  when  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Prime  Minister  to 
pitchfork,  even  by  fours  at  a  time, 
his  toadies  and  sycophants  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  our  readers  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  end  of  that 
august  assembly  as  the  constitu- 
tional bulwark  of  the  throne  is  not 
far  distant.  And  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  chaige  upon  the  present 
Government  that,  inspired  by  Mr 
Bright,  they  contemplate  such  an 
issue  with  complacency.  What  did 
Lord  Qranville  mean  by  objecting 
to  Earl  Russell's  bill,  that  its  chief 
fault  was  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough)  Is  he  prepared,  in  case 
the  necessity  should  arise,  to  swamp 
the  Lords  rather  than  lose  his  bUl  ? 
And  would  he  prefer,  naturally 
enough,  to  swamp  it  with  persons 
whose  individual  votes  might  serve 
his  purpose,  undashed  by  the  re- 
flection that  possibly,  having  served 
him  once,  they  might,  in  order  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  peera,  fall 
off  from  him  on  some  future  and 
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perhaps  equally  critical  occasion  1 
M  it  so.  For  the  present  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  his  views 
in  this  direction  are  in  the  mean 
time  thwarted.  The  Lords  are  not 
as  yet  prepared  to  abdicate  their 
own  functions,  and  the  Ministers 
most  take  the  disappointment  as 
well  as  they  can. 

It  is  not,  howeyer,  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  but  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  battle  of  the  Consti- 
tution IB  at  this  moment  going  on. 
On  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church 
hangs  the  issue  of  that  battle.  Our 
ConsenratiTe  champions  do  their 
work  well,  and  they  have  reason 
and  justice  on  their  side ;  but  what 
can  reason,  justice,  and  bravery  com- 
bined, effect  against  overwhelming 
minorities?  Our  champions,  gal- 
lant and  true,  are  few  in  number. 
Irish  RomauLBts,  ScotchVoluntaries, 
and  Welsh  Dissenters,  proved,  in 
combination,  too  strong  for  us, 
somewhat  disunited  as  we  were, 
at  the  hustings;  and  let  us  not 
seek  to  hide  the  truth  from  our- 
selves.— ^we  owe  our  present  weak- 
ness almost  as  much  to  the  disunion 
that  prevails  within  our  own  ranks, 
as  to  the  vigour  of  the  enemy. 
Even  now,  to  their  shame  be  it 
spoken,  there  is  a  section  of  the 
English  clergy — a  small  one,  we 
admit,  but  still  a  noisv  one,  and 
an  arrogant — ^which  looKS  forward 
to  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  here  as  well  as  in  Ireland  with 
satisfaction.  These  have  done  us 
immense  harm.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  there  are  not  a  few  whom 
the  attitude  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  assume  in  the  House  by  no 
means  pleases,  and  who  need  only 
a  fair  and  honest  reason  for  chang- 
ing it     So  long  as  the  country  is 


quiet  they  will  abide  where  they  are. 
They  are  conmiitted  to  a  certain 
course,  and  cannot  of  thdr  own  free 
motion  escape  from  it  But  if  the 
country  can  be  peracoaded  to  speak 
out,  very  many  of  them,  being  re- 
deemed from  hustings  pledges,  will 
be  moved  by  it  Now  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  country  Is  bomid 
to  speak  out,  and  that  CSrarchmen 
are  especially  called  upon  to  awaken 
the  laity  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
which  threatens.  What  are  our 
bishops  about  t  why  do  they  not 
organise  in  every  diocese  such  as- 
semblies as  have  met,  separately 
and  in  the  aggregate,  to  ddiver 
their  minds  in  Ireland  t  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  the  English  people  will 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son if  reasonable  men  appeal  to 
them  1  We  do  not  believe  it  Let 
a  beginning  be  made  in  eveiy 
parish,  in  eveiy  rural  deaneiy,  in 
every  archdeaconry,  in  every  dio- 
cese— ^the  rector  appealing  to  his 
parishioners,  the  bishop  to  Ids  peo- 
ple, lay  not  less  than  dericaL  Let 
us  have  in  London  such  aggregate 
meetings  of  English  Churchmen  as 
the  Irish  have  had  of  Irish  Church- 
men in  Dublin.  Would  the  Qov- 
emment  be  able  to  stand  against 
such  a  gathering t  No;  it  would 
shiver  their  minority  in  a  day. 
At  all  events,  it  would  encour- 
age the  Lords  to  do  their  duty; 
and  the  bill,  if  not  thrown  out, 
would  be  so  modified  as  to  render 
it  comparatively  harmless.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  nothing  of  this 
sort  be  done,  the  bill  voll  pass, 
either  this  session  or  the  next,  in 
its  integrity,  and  England  will  dis- 
cover, when  it  is  too  late,  that  she 
has  ceased  to  be  a  great  constitu- 
tional monarchy. 


PHnitd  hsf  William  Blackwood  A  »nis,  BiUnhuryk. 
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LATE   FOR    THE    TRAIN. 


It  was  dead  low-water  at  Wans- 
ford  Road  Station.  The  tide  of 
trains,  express,  ordinary,  and  goods, 
which  dashed  by  between  the  hoars 
of  8  and  10  A.M.  (for  but  few  of 
them  stopped  at  that  small  road- 
side halting-place)  had  run  ont,  and 
for  the  last  three-quarters  of  an 
honr  the  precincts  had  been  as 
silent  and  nndistnrbed  as  the  aisles 
of  a  fashionable  chnrch  on  a  week- 
day. Mr  Morgan — book-keeper, 
clerk,  and  superintendent,  all  in 
one — ^was  immersed  in  a  study  of 
long  ledgers,  which  seem  to  have 
been  invented  to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  officials  in  such  places  from 
stagnating.  Jem  Dobbs,  the  sole 
porter  and  pointsman  on  duty,  was 
occupying  the  horsehair  seat  in- 
vented by  the  company  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  passengers,  sunk 
in  that  professional  half-slnmber 
which  has  still  an  eye  and  an  ear 
open  for  any  sounds  of  business. 
Seeing  that  he  was  on  duty  for  an 
average  fourteen  hours  a-day,  it  was 
very  well  for  him  that  he  had  acquir- 
ed something  of  the  faculty  ascrib- 
ed to  great  military  commanders, 
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of  snatching  an  odd  ten  minutes  of 
sleep  whenever  the  movements  of 
the  enemy — in  his  case  the  "  ups  " 
and  '*  downs  " — ^would  let  him. 

Suddenly  Dobbs  jumped  up,  and 
was  out  on  the  platform  in  a  second. 
The  distant  rumble  of  the  up-train 
from  £— —  for  London  had  min- 
gled with  his  blissful  dream  of  the 
tap  of  the  "  Railway  Hotel,"  and 
roused  him  to  his  duty  of  bell- 
ringing.  Mr  Morgan  had  not  heard 
the  sound,  apparently,  though  he 
was  wide  awake.  But  then  it  was 
not  his  special  business. 

'*  She's  before  her  time  this  morn- 
ing, Jem,"  said  he  to  his  subordi- 
nate when  he  re-entered,  casting  a 
look  at  the  office  dock  as  he  spoke. 

'*  If  s  Buster  as  is  driving,"  said 
Jem;  "he's  alius  either  afore  his 
time  or  arter :  he  were  brought  up 
on  the  Westfand  Junction,  where 
they  does  all  their  work  on  their 
own  premises,  and  the  platelayers 
makes  the  chronometers." 

"Ye're  early  to-day,  Joe,"  re- 
marked the  porter,  as  the  engine 
drew  np  at  the  platform. 

"Well,  I  were  late  yesterday," 
2x 
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replied  Joe,  with  an  air  of  entire 
Belf-eatiftf action. 

*'You  goes  on  the  system  of 
averages  on  the  Junction,  I  sup- 
pose: we  an*t  got  to  that  pint  yet 
on  the  main  line.  Well,  youVe 
got  to  wait,  you  know — two  min- 
utes and  a  half." 

There  was  hat  one  passenger  for 
Wanaford,  and  as  he  was  a  second- 
class,  and  appeared  to  have  hut 
a  single  carpet-hag,  Jem  Dohhs 
shrewdly  calculated  that  he  was 
quite  equal  to  the  weight  of  that 
himself,  and  resumed  his  own  talk 
with  the  driver. 

"  Here's  toKiay's  'Telegraph*  for 
you,  Jem, — I  anppose  you  han't 
seed  it  t  *'  Coming  from  the  rural 
metropolis  of  £— -,  the  speaker 
was  in  a  position  to  confer  these 
kind  of  literary  ohligations  on  his 
friends  at  the  smaller  stations. 

"  I  don't  care  for  no  Telegraphs," 
said  the  other,  moodily.  Indeed 
the  newspaper,  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  driver 
and  his  mate  during  their  half- 
hour  of  refreshment  at  E ,  was 

not  a  tempting-looking  object  ex- 
cept to  a  very  earnest  politician. 
Jem  held  out  his  hand  for  it  never- 
theless. "  I  don't  want  no  papers. 
What's  the  use  of  a  newspaper  to  a 
man  as  is  nailed  to  this 'ere  platform 
fourteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  t  What  odds  can  it  make  to 
him  about  politics  t  Lots  of  talk- 
ing in  Parlyment,"  he  continued, 
glancing  with  an  air  of  disgust 
either  at  the  long  speeches  or  at 
the  dirty  pages.  "Ah  I  I  des-say ! 
much  good  they  does  a-talking." 

''There's  all  about  the  Hirish 
Church." 

"Bother  the  Hirish  Church! 
What  harm  did  the  Hirish  Church 
ever  do  me  or  you  1  If  they'd  take 
off  the  Hiriah  Mail,  now,  as  keeps 
me  out  of  my  bed  till  one  in  the 
morning  every  other  night,  kicking 
my  heds  in  this  here  solumtary 
hole,  I'd  say  they  did  some  good. 
I'm  turned  Tory,  Joe,  I  am.  I 
don't  admire  so  much  progress ;  it 
drives  a  man  off  his  legs,  and  weU- 
nigh    off  his   head    too.    You've 


beared  of  this  Hact  as  this  new 
Company's  got  passed  f  " 

"The  Millford  and  Aahwater? 
They're  to  have  running  powers 
over  this  line,  I'm  told." 

"Ay  —  and  we  shall  have  lots 
more  work  here  a-signalling,  and 
no  more  pay,  I'll  be  bound,  for  it 
Bunning  powers !  I  wiah  I'd  my 
foot  behind  some  of  them  directors, 
Joe,  I'd  give  'em  some  running 
powers — bless'd  if  I  wouldn't." 

"Time's  up,"  said  the  station- 
master,  issuing  forth  watch  in  hand 
There  was  the  usual  whistle  and 
shriek,  and  with  a  slow  lambeiing 
motion  and  much  panting,  like  an 
unwilling  monster,  the  train  b^an 
its  work  again. 

"Hold  on  there!  hold  on!' 
shouted  the  offidal  suddenly,  when 
they  had  scarcely  yet  got  well  und^ 
way.  "  Here's  Sur  Francis  coming 
down  the  hill,"  said  he  to  the 
porter.     "Hold  on  I" 

"  Hold  on  ! "  echoed  Dobbs,  fran- 
tically rushing  to  the  end  of  ^e 
platform,  and  raising  both  arms 
with  the  due  telegraphic  motion. 
Qlandng  round,  he  saw  tiie  dog- 
cart rapidly  nearing  the  station, 
with  the  driver's  arm  raiised  in  cor- 
respondence. Quickened  by  the 
thought  of  a  possible  shilling*  he 
ran  some  fifty  yards  along  the  line, 
still  shouting  and  gesticulating 
after  the  fast  retreating  train.  But 
the  wind  was  contrary,  and  Buster 
did  not,  and  the  guard  would  not 
hear;  and  Jem  returned  panting  to 
the  platform  to  see  Sir  Francis 
jump  down  at  the  station-door — 
just  one  half-minute  too  late. 

"  How's  this,  Moigan  ? "  said  he. 
as  the  station-master  came  forward 
to  express  his  regret  "  Why, 
they're  off  before  their  time  !  *' 

"  I  think  not.  Sir  Francis,"  said 
Mr  Morgan  respectfully,  glancing 
up  at  his  dodc.  The  baronet 
drew  out  his  own  watch,  bat  it 
more  than  confirmed  the  station- 
master.  He  was  evidently  a  good 
deal  annoyed,  but  he  was  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  blame  others  for 
punctuality. 

"  By  Jove,  Lizzy!  we're  too  late. 
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after  all/'  he  said  in  a  tone  of  reza- 
tion  to  a  young  lady  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  as  he  went  to  help 
her  down. 

"  How  very  provoking ! " 

"I've  been  here  fifty  times  to 
meet  this  train,  and  never  knew 
yon  all  so  sharp  in  my  life  before," 
said  he,  with  an  attempt  to  smile. 

"Quite  true.  Sir  Francis, — it  is 
very  seldom  we  are  so  exact  to 
time  :  the  train  came  in  early,  and 
had  to  wait  a  minute  or  two,  but 
there  was  no  one  here,  you  see,  and 
so '' 

"Of  course,  of  course,  Morgan. 
There's  no  one  to  blame  but  my- 
self ;  but  it's  very  annoying  to  miss 
it  by  so  little.  I  had  an  engage- 
ment I  wished  especially  to  keep 
to-day." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  Sir 
Francis,"  said  the  station-master, 
with  a  manner  as  if  he  meant  what 
he  said :  for  Sir  Francis  Hargrave, 
if  not  exactly  popular,  was  generaUy 
respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  even  once  or  twice  sent  Mr 
Morgan  a  little  present  of  game  in 
acknowledgment  of  polite  services 
in  his  department  But  in  the 
midst  of  explanations  and  apologies 
the  station-door  opened,  and  an- 
other would-be  passenger  appeared. 
It  was  a  young  man  in  the  dress 
of  a  superior  mechanic,  carrying  a 
small  bundle. 

"Train  gone?"  said  he,  almost 
breathless. 

"  Just  gone,"  said  Jem,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  first  word,  as 
though  he  congratulated  himself 
and  his  questioner  on  having  timed 
it  so  nicely.  There  was  no  malice, 
but  only  a  general  sort  of  civil  mis- 
anthropy on  the  porter's  part  to- 
wards the  general  public  He  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  weaker  side  of 
human  nature.  People  were  so 
stupid  :  coming  late  for  trains,  as  if 
it  was  not  quite  as  easy  for  those 
who  had  all  the  day  before  them 
to  be  ten  minutes  beforehand  as 
two  minutes  behind  (he  should 
like  to  know  what  the  company 
would  say  to  him  if  he  was  two 
minutes  late  to  signal  in  the  half- 


past  five  train  these  blessed  winter 
mornings);  bringing  luggage  with 
unreadable  addresses,  or  no  ad- 
dress at  all  ]  expecting  it  to  go  all 
right,  even  under  the  latter  con- 
ditions ;  or,  in  cases  where  it  was 
legibly  directed,  duly  labelled,  and 
put  out  on  the  platform,  hovering 
over  it  to  his,  Jem  Dobbs's,  per- 
sonal inconvenience  (these  were 
commonly  lady-passensers),  in  the 
evident  belief  that  the  company 
would  make  away  with  it,  leave  it 
behind,  or  otherwise  unlawfuUy 
dispose  of  it  if  they  were  allowed 
the  slightest  chance.  Then  people 
asked  such  utterly  needless  and 
unreasonable  questions;  expecting 
him  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain to  the  dullest  comprehension 
the  time-tables,  not  only  of  his  own 
line,  but  of  every  line  in  or  out  of 
connection  with  it :  to  be  able  to 
give  an  exact  guess,  if  a  train  were 
late  in  arrival,  as  to  "  how  much 
longer"  it  would  be  ;  and,  to  crown 
their  aggravations,  standing  at  the 
carriage-doors  when  the  train  was 
just  starting,  to  give  some  parting 
message  that  might  just  as  well 
have  been  given  ten  minutes  before, 
or  insisting  on  kissing  each  other 
on  tiptoe  through  the  window. 

"  Gone  ! "  echoed  the  young 
man,  with  a  face  of  consternation 
—"why " 

He  turned  round  to  face  a  slight 
girlish  figure  which  had  entered 
close  behind  him. 

"  We're  too  late,"  he  said—"  too 
late." 

"When  does  the  next  train  go 
for  London,  sir?"  asked  the  girl 
timidly  of  Mr  Morgan.  There  was 
great  anxiety  in  her  face,  but  she 
seemed  the  more  business-like  of 
the  two. 

"  There's  none  till  1.25,"  said  the 
station-master  ;  "  you'll  have  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  wait." 

"Have  you  a  telegraph  here?" 
interjected  the  young  man  rapidly. 

"'Telegraph?  no,"  said  Jem,  in 
a  tone  which  implied  that  things 
were  not  come  to  that  pass  of 
aggravation  yet  at  Wansford  Road. 

The  girl  meanwhile  was  studying 
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the  time-table,  raoning  her  finger 
nenrously  along  the  lines. 

*'The  express  does  not  stop 
here,"  she  said.  "  How  far  is  it  to 
Crozton,  sirt  it  stops  there.  Is 
there  any  conveyance  to  be  had 
that  wodd  take  us  on  there  in 
timer' 

The  yoang  man  caught  at  the 
idea  eagerly. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  **  a  fly,  or  gig,  or 
anything— it  is  worth  tiying."  And 
he  began  to  count  the  coins  in  a 
purse  which  did  not  seem  over-well 
filled. 

Bat  no  conveyance  of  any  kind 
was  to  be  had  at  the  ''Stotion 
Hotel,"  unless  by  previous  order 
from  the  little  town  of  Wanaford, 
which  was  two  miles  ofL 

*'  It*s  no  use — it's  no  use,"  said 
the  disappointed  traveller,  trying 
hard  to  suppress  evident  emotion, 
as  he  walked  out  upon  the  plat- 
form, where  the  girl  quickly  fol- 
lowed him. 

There  had  been  another  more  in- 
terested spectator  of  the  scene  than 
either  of  the  railway  officials.  The 
young  lady  who  had  accompanied 
Sir  Francis  had  marked  with  a 
woman's  sympathy  the  look  of  dis- 
tress in  the  face  of  the  girl  (who 
might  have  been  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  herself),  and  was  now 
engaged  in  an  earnest  whisper  with 
her  brother — for  such  was  the  relsr 
tionship  between  them. 

The  iMuronet  turned  round  sharp- 
ly. "  Very  well,"  said  he.  And  he 
stepped  out  upon  the  platform 
where  the  other  two  were  walking, 
— ^the  girl  clinging  to  her  compan- 
ion's arm,  and  looking  up  pitifully 
into  his  moody  face.  Sir  Francis 
touched  him  UgbUy  on  the  shoul* 
der. 

"  Is  it  really  important  to  you, 
young  man,  to  catch  this  express 
for  London  1" 

''  Oh  yes,  sir,  yes !"  said  the  girl, 
answering  for  him,  as  he  turned 
round  to  his  questioner  with  a  some- 
what bewildered  and  half-resentful 
expression.  There  was  nothing  to 
resent,  however,  in   Sir   Francis' 


manner,  though  it  was  more  busi- 
ness-like than  sympathetic.  Time 
and  words  were  precious. 

*' Jump  into  my  dog-cart,  then, 
here  at  the  door,  and  my  groom  will 
get  you  there  in  time.  Look  sharp, 
Johnson!" 

The  porter  caught  the  baronet's 
decided  tone,  and  the  groom,  vbo 
was  walking  the  mare  about,  was 
summoned  to  the  door  sgain  before 
the  young  man  could  half  under- 
stand the  offer,  or  express  bis 
thanks. 

*'  Do  you  go  with  bim  t "  ssid  Jem 
to  the  girl,  as  she  handed  up  tike 
little  bundle  to  her  companion  al- 
ready seated  by  the  groom's  8id& 

"No,  oh  no!"  said  ^e;  "nuike 
haste!" 

Sir  Francis  stood  at  the  door 
looking  after  the  dog-cart  for  a  min- 
ute or  so,  as  it  drove  rapidly  o£ 
He  had  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

''She'll  do  it  in  the  time,  Mor 
gan,"  he  remarked,  as  they  turned 
a  comer  out  of  sight  He  wss  more 
interested  in  his  mare's  powers  tban 
in  the  emeigendes  of  a  stranger. 

"Oh,  wm  they,  sir,  do  yon 
think  ?"  said  the  young  girl  to  him 
appealingly.  Her  eyes  were  strain- 
ing after  them  too. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  they're  safe  to  do  it," 
said  the  baronet,  looking  at  ber 
with  some  curiosity.  He  was  half- 
amused  and  half-embarrassed  by  ber 
earnestness.  He  wss  not  mudi  ac- 
customed to  these  appeals  from 
"young  persons"  in  her  station  of 
life.  But  she  had  a  very  beautiful 
face,  he  saw  now ;  and  he  had  an 
artist's  eye  for  facea. 

"  Yes,  he'll  be  in  time,  my — good 
girL"  He  had  almost  said,  "my 
dear ;"  but  with  a  happy  presence 
of  mind  he  corrected  himself.  Then 
he  walked  back  into  the  station  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  her  thanks : 
for  he  saw  tears  in  her  ^es,  and  be 
did  iiot  care  to  see  a  woman  cry- 
even  a*  plebeian.  Keitber,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  he  a  man  to  desire 
such  impassioned  thanks  for  a  mere 
good-natured  action.  He  had  done 
it  to  oblige  his  sister ;  but  when  he 
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saw  how  pretty  this  other  girl  was, 
he  felt  very  well  satisfied  that  he 
had  done  her  a  kindness  too. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
yourself,  Sir  Francis?"  asked  Mr 
Morgan. 

'*  Oh  1  I  should  have  had  to  wait 
here,  I  suppose,  anyhow,  for  the 
1.25  train.  We're  going  to  Mouls- 
ford,  and  the  express  wouldn't  help 
us— don't  stop  there,  you  know. 
You  won't  mind  waiting  here, 
Lizzy]  It's  a  great  nuisance — I 
shall  be  late  for  that  meeting ;  but, 
you  see,  Yemon  will  expect  us  to 
dinner  all  the  same.  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  disappoint  them.  I'll 
just  take  a  stroll  about  and  smoke 
a  cigar.     Have  you  a  book  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  '*!  shall 
do  very  well— don't  mind  me, 
pray." 

*'And  I  must  have  left  the 
*  Times'  in  the  dog-cart  How  stu- 
pid of  me!" 

"  Here's  to-day's  '  Telegraph,' 
miss,"  said  Jem,  producing  the 
paper  from  the  office  window.  "It 
an't  justly  fit  for  a  lady's  hands,  but 
it's  only  the  ingin  black — perhaps 
if  you  was  to  take  your  gloTes  off, 
it  wouldn't  hurt"  Jem  had  an 
idea  that  the  little  hands  would 
wash,  but  the  lilac  kids  certainly 
would  not 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  never  mind. 
Now,  you  see,  Francis,  I'm  quite 
provided." 

"  Well,  Mr  Morgan  will  take  care 
of  you,  and  I'll  look  in."  He 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  was  going  out 
at  the  door  opposite  the  platform. 
The  girl  who  had  accompanied  the 
young  traveller  was  still  waiting  in 
the  office. 

''She  wants  to  thank  you,  Sir 
Francis,"  said  the  station-master,  to 
whom  she  had  been  speaking.  She 
came  forward  a  step  or  two,  but 
still  seemed  too  shy  to  address  him. 

He  tomed  to  her  good-humour- 
edly.  "  Oh !  it's  not  worth  men- 
tioning— it  will  do  the  mare  good." 
It  was  wonderful  what  an  expres- 
sive face  this  young  person  had — 
and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 


"  Don't  say  a  word,"  he  said,  in 
a  very  kind  tone;  "good-bye."  It 
was  not  at  all  his  habit  to  say  good^ 
bye  to  '  young  persons'  he  encoun- 
tered on  railways. 

At  this  moment  a  whistlingscream 
was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  Jem 
Dobbs  rushed  frantically  across  the 
office,  and  out  upon  the  platform. 

"Only  the  down  express,  Sir 
Francis,"  said  Morgan,  in  explana- 
tion. 

What  is  the  strange  attraction 
which  draws  every  one  to  see  an 
express  go  by )  It  was  a  question 
which  Jem  Dobbs  would  have  felt 
much  relieved  to  have  got  answered 
satisfactorily.  Why  should  he  con- 
tinually have  not  only  to  shout  and 
warn  and  remonstrate,  but  to  rush 
along  the  edge  of  the  platform  at 
his  own  personal  risk,  and  push 
back  the  curious  fools,  young  and 
old,  who  seemed  to  be  always  try- 
ing how  near  they  could  stand  with- 
out the  train  touching  them ) 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  girl, 
to  whom  railway  travelling  was  a 
novelty,  should  go  to  the  door  to 
look.  Even  the  more  aristocratic 
young  lady  was  standing  in  the 
office  window,  and  Sir  Francis  him- 
self turned  and  went  out  to  see. 
Certainly  he  had  the  excuse  of  hav- 
ing nothing  better  to  do  at  the 
moment. 

"  Take  care  there ! "  shouted  Jem 
from  the  points,  which  he  had  gone 
to  attend  to. 

"Take  care,"  said  the  baronet 
But  she  was  careful  enough.  Sir 
Francis  did  not  seem  to  be  so  very 
much  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  express,  after  all,  for  he  turned 
his  back  to  it  as  it  came  roaring 
up  ;  it  gave  him  the  opportunity, 
at  all  events,  of  looking  into  her 
face  again  without  rudeness,  as  she 
stood  absorbed  in  watching  its 
rapid  approach.  He  dropped  his 
cigar  as  he  turned,  and  reached  to 
pick  it  up  almost  at  her  feet 
There  was  an  iron  clamp  on  the 
platform,  fastening  together  two 
flag -stones  which  were  somewhat 
worn.    More  than  once  Mr  Mor- 
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gan  had  written  to  beadquarten 
to  adviaa  their  removal  as  dan- 
gerooa.  The  baronet's  heel  trip- 
pHod  on  this  as  be  recovered  his 
cigar,  and  he  staggered  backwards 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form as  the  train  came  roshing  np. 
Instinctively  he  put  out  his  band, 
and  the  girl  clasped  it  He  was 
quite  off  his  balance,  and  the  strain 
was  almost  too  much  for  her.  There 
was  a  lond  scream — from  the  win- 
dow, not  from  her — as  for  one  ter- 
ribleinstant  the  two  swung  together 
almost  over  the  platform,  so  that 
the  hindmost  carriages  brushed  the 
person  of  Sir  Francis  as  they  flew 
past  The  girl  held  on  bravely, 
though  she  was  dragged  a  step  or 
two  from  her  position.  The  station- 
master  had  rushed  forward  the 
moment  he  saw  the  peril ;  but  the 
whole  scene  passed  instantaneous- 
ly, and  by  the  time  he  had  grasped 
the  girl's  dress  with  one  hand  the 
train  had  passed,  the  danger  was 
over,  and  she  had  fainted  and  fal- 
len  on  the  rails.  The  fall  was  in 
a  measure  broken  by  the  station- 
master  s  grasp;  but  when  Sir  Fran- 
cis, who  had  recovered  himself,  by 
a  spring  forward,  stooped  to  as- 
sbt  her,  the  blood  was  trickling 
from  her  forehead,  and  she  neither 
moved  nor  spoke.  She  had  struck 
her  head  against  the  rail. 

;'Qood  heavens!  is  she  killed  1*' 
said  he,  in  an  agony. 

Mr  Morgan  was  calmer.  "  Only 
stunned  and  faint,  sir,  I  think ; 
she  did  not  fall  heavily — I  had  good 
hold  of  her.*' 

The  two  men  lifted  her  carefully 
into  the  office,  and  laid  her  on  the 
horsehair  bench,  which  had  never 
been  found  so  convenient.  The  cut 
was  not  severe,  so  far  aa  they  could 
judge. 

*'  Send  at  once  for  the  nearest  sur- 
geon," said  the  baronet 

"  I  fear  we  can't  be  spared  here," 
said  the  station-master;  '*but  I'll 
step  across  to  the  hotel,  and  get 
some  one  from  there  to  run  up  to 
Wansford." 

''I'll  go  myself,"  said  the  baronet; 


*' Lizzy,  you  see  to  her — get  some 
water." 

^  Tes,  yes,"  said  his  sister,  "  go 
at  once ;  there's  not  much  harm,  I 
hope." 

There  came  a  sigh  from  tlie  pa- 
tient as  she  spoke,  which  tiie  ex- 
perience of  Mr  Morgan  pronouneed 
an  excellent  sign.  He  was  so  far 
right,  that  before  Sir  Francis  had 
been  gone  many  minutes,  the  cfAxmi 
had  partially  come  back  into  her 
face,  and  she  had  once  or  twice 
opened  her  eyes.  The  landlady  of 
the  little  public-house  dose  by — 
dignified  by  the  name  of  '  hotel' 
— came  in,  and  though  a  vulgar 
fussy  woman,  she  was  some  help  to 
the  others  under  the  circumstances. 
She  was  anxious  to  have  the  pa- 
tient carried  over  to  her  pailoor, 
but  this  the  station-master  did  not 
advise.  "  It's  a  noisy  place,  miaa," 
he  said,  in  an  aside;  '* she'll  be 
better  taken  up  to  Wansford,  after 
the  doctor  has  been." 

''  Who  is  she,  Mr  MoTgan  t  Do 
you  know  at  all  t"  asked  the  yoong 
lady. 

Mr  Morgan  had  no  idea.  Jem 
had  no  idea.  He  had  seen  the  young 
man  once  or  twice,  he  thought,  abont 
Wansford  lately,  but  he  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  place. 

There  was  consciousness  in  the 
eyes  the  next  time  they  were 
opened,  and  they  looked  round 
with  a  mute  and  questioning  dis- 
tress at  all  the  strange  faces.  Miss 
Hargrave  signed  to  Mr  Morgan 
and  Jem,  who  were  hovering  about 
and  looking  on  with  the  kindly 
but  troublesome  helplessness  com- 
mon to  their  sex  in  such  emeiig^n- 
cies,  to  go  out  of  the  way.  "  We 
shall  manage  very  well  now,"  she 
said  to  them.  *'  You  are  to  lie  still, 
dear,  and  be  quiet;  you've  hurt 
yourself." 

Apparently  the  sufferer  gained 
confidence  by  what  she  saw  in  the 
gentle  face  which  bent  over  her. 
She  shut  her  eyes  again,  and  lay 
quite  still  for  some  minutes.  Then 
she  looked  up  again  and  asked — 
"  Where  is  my  brother  1 " 
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"He  is  gone  to  London,  yon 
know,  dear,  and  I'm  to  take  care  of 
yoa  till  he  comes  back." 

"  Oh !  I  remember,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  look  of  pained  anxiety. 
"Can  I  go  home  now — to  Wans- 
ford,  I  mean  f  I  think  I  conld  go 
now,"  she  said,  half  raising  herself. 

"We've  sent  for  something  to 
take  you  there — it  will  be  here 
very  soon,"  said  Lizzy,  with  pious 
falsehood.  "You're  to  be  very 
quiet  till  it  comes.  You  have  had 
a  fall,  but  you'll  be  yourself  again 
in  a  very  little  while." 

"  I  know — I  know,"  said  the  girL 
"Was  he  hurt  1" 

"  My  brother,  do  you  mean  f  Oh 
no ;  it  was  you  that  fell — and  you 
saved  his  life,  I  do  believe.  But 
you  must  not  talk." 

"  Tell  me  the  gentleman's  name 
— I  asked  the  clerk,  but  I  was  not 
sure  what  he  said." 

"  Hargrave — but  never  mind." 

"  Sir  Francis  Hargrave  1" 

Lizzy  nodded,  as  mucli  as  to  de- 
cline talk. 

"  Are  you  his  sister  f "  said  the 
girl,  springing  half  up,  and  looking 
wild  enough,  as  her  hair  had  come 
all  loose  while  they  were  bathing 
her  temples. 

"  Yes— but  I'll  tell  you  nothing 
if  you  won't  lie  still" 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  other,  "forgive 
me !  do  forgive  me  I  Oh,  if  I  had 
but  known !  don't  think  hard  of 
me!"  Her  pleading  was  piteous. 
She  was  wandering,  no  doubt,  and 
Miss  Hargrave  was  seriously  alarm- 
ed. But  she  was  a  sensible  girl,  and 
kept  her  presence  of  mind. 

"  I'll  go  away,"  said  she,  stoutly, 
"  if  you  wiU  talk." 

"Say  only  you'll  forgive  me, 
whatever  comes  of  it!"  said  the 
sufferer,  seizing  her  hand.  But 
there  was  a  hazy  look  about  the 
eyes,  and  her  voice  grew  weaker. 
Liz^  Hargrave  promised  forgive- 
ness lavishly,  and  succeeded  at  last 
in  calming  her  so  far  that  she  lay 
down  again,  still  holding  the  hand 
she  had  taken. 

She  lay  quiet  after  this,  and  sank 


into  a  doKe.  Miss  Hargrave  sat  and 
watched  her,  waiting  anxiously  for 
her  brother's  return  with  the  sur- 
geon. He  was  longer  than  she  had 
hoped.  But  the  patient  was  now 
breathing  easily,  and  the  doze  seem- 
ed to  have  become  a  sound  sleep, 
for  the  tightly-clasped  hand  was 
relaxed,  and  at  last  withdrawn  alto- 
gether. She  picked  up  Jem's  '  Tele- 
graph,' which  had  dropped  on  the 
floor,  and  glanced  over  its  pages. 
There  was  not  much  in  it  to  interest 
her,  and  she  began  mechanically, 
as  people  will  do  in  such  cases,  to 
read  some  of  the  advertisements. 
At  last  she  was  struck  by  one  in 
which  a  familiar  name  appeared. 

"  One  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
"  Wanted,  evidence  of  the  marriage 
"of  Richard  Hargrave  with  Mary 
"  Gordon,  in  or  about  the  year  18 — . 
"  The  marriage  took  place  in  Aus- 
"tralia— probably  at  Ballarat.  The 
"  name  of  one  of  the  witnesses  is 
"  supposed  to  have  been  John  So- 
"  mers,  who  came  from  the  neigh- 
"  bourhood  of  Wansford,  in  Essex. 
"  Apply  to  R  H.,  15  Crown  Court, 
"Clifford's  Inn." 

The  coincidence  of  names  was  at 
least  curious,  and  she  read  it  over 
more  than  once.  A  start  from  the 
sleeper,  however,  led  her  to  drop 
the  paper  hastily,  lest  its  rustle 
should  disturb  what  she  hoped 
might  prove  the  best  restorative. 

The  surgeon  had  not  been  easily 
found;  but  Sir  Francis  brought 
him  at  last,  as  fast  as  his  horse  and 
"  trap  "  could  carry  him.  He  would 
not  pronounce  a  very  confident 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  injury 
his  patient  had  sustained.  The  cut 
was  nothing,  and  there  was  no  ex- 
ternal mischief.  The  symptoms 
which  he  did  not  like  were  the  out- 
burst of  wandering  excitement  of 
which  Miss  Hargrave  informed  him, 
and  the  subsequent  drowsiness 
which  continued  now,  even  in  spite 
of  the  disturbing  presence  of  so 
many  strangers,  of  which  indeed 
she  seemed  only  partially  conscious. 
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"She  mast  be  taken  home  at 
once,  and  put  to  bed/'  said  he, 
"  and  we  shall  know  more  about  it 
to-morrow.  You  said  you  had  made 
some  arrangement  for  her  convey- 
ance, I  think,  Sir  Francis  1  I  •  had 
better  stay,  perhaps,  and  see  her 
safely  landed.'' 

"Very  well,"  Baid  the  baronet; 
"yes,  I  have  arranged  about  all 
that."  He  called  his  sister  aside, 
and  whispered  a  few  words.  Miss 
Hargrave's  face  brightened,  and 
she  quietly  pressed  her  brother's 
hand.  The  three  stood  together  by 
the  fire  in  the  office,  interchanging 
an  occasional  commonplace  remark 
in  a  low  tone,  Mr  Morgan  having 
retired  to  his  insatiate  ledgers.  Sir 
Francis  was  thoughtful  and  silent. 
For  want  of  some  better  sul^ect  of 
conversation,  his  sister  took  up  the 
'Telegraph,'  and  pointed  to  the 
advertisement  she  had  noticed. 
Her  brother  glanced  at  it,  made 
no  remark,  but  after  a  minute  or 
two  took  it  up  and  read  it  a^n. 

"Curious,  is  it  notl"  said  his 
sister. 

"Yes,"  said  the  baronet,  "I've 
seen  something  like  it  before.  It's 
an  old  story." 

He  dropped  the  paper  on  the 
ground — ^indeed  it  was  not  tempt- 
ing to  handle  more  than  one  could 
help.  Then  he  turned  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Here's  the  carriage  at  last, 
thank  heaven !  We're  going  to  send 
her  up  to  the  Hall  at  once,"  he  said 


to  the  surgeon,  in  brief  explana- 
tion; "she'll  have  more  chance 
there  than  in  her  own  lodgings; 
and  Mrs  Haigrave,  as  you  know, 
doctor,  is  a  first-rate  nurse." 

He  bad  found  out,  while  hunting 
the  surgeon  up  and  down  the  little 
town  of  Wanaford,  that  two  persons 
answering  to  the  description  of  this 
young  man  and  his  sister  had  been 
occupying  some  very  humble  lodg- 
ings there  for  the  last  few  days, 
though  his  informant  did  not  know 
their  names. 

The  girl,  still  only  partly  con- 
scious, was  carefully  lifted  into  the 
carriage,  in  which  aJl  necessary  pre- 
parations had  been  made,  and  Miss 
Hargrave  found  a  comer  there  for 
herself.  With  the  surgeon  seated  on 
the  box,' they  set  off  at  once  for 
Wanscote  HalL 

"I  shall  wait  here  till  Johnson 
comes  back,  Lizzy — ^he  can't  be  long 
now.  We  must  give  up  tiie  Yemons 
to-day,  of  course—you  must  write 
and  explain." 

It  was  not  above  three  miles  to 
the  Hall,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  sufferer  was  safe  in  bed  in 
a  darkened  room,  with  Mrs  Har- 
grave, that  aunt  of  aunts,  as  her 
niece  called  her,  sitting  in  her  king- 
dom by  the  bedside.  She  had 
seen  plenty  of  trouble  of  all  kinds ; 
but  to  look  at  her  placid  face  now, 
you  would  have  said  that  in  all  her 
Ufe  she  had  never  even  known  a 
care.  Trouble  had  refined,  not  cor- 
roded  her. 


n. 


The  mare  meanwhile  had  covered 
her  seven  miles  easily  within  the 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  allowed 
her,  and  Croxton  station  was  reach- 
ed before  the  express  for  London 
came  in  sight  Johnson,  the  groom, 
had  vainly  tried  to  engage  his  com* 
panion  in  converution  during  the 
drive.  Beyond  replying — judici- 
ously enough — to  his  remarks  upon 
Brown  Bess's  good  qualities,  the 
young  stranger  had  been  abstracted 


and  silent  When  he  jumped  down, 
however,  he  thanked  the  man 
warmly,  and  offered  him  a  half- 
crown. 

The  groom  looked  at  the  money 
sheepishly.  "  No,  thank  you,"  said 
he ;  "  you're  very  welcome,  for  my 
share  of  it,  sir."  He  added  the 
"  sir"  almost  involuntarily. 

"Take  it,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  other ;  "  tlus  lift  may  be  worth 
many  half-crowns  to  me." 
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But  Johnson  looked  at  the  little 
bondle  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  thought  there  were  not  many 
half-crowns'  worth  there,  at  any  rate. 

''No,  sir,  thank  you,"  he  said, 
not  moving  his  hand  from  the  reins ; 
"Sir  Francis  wouldn't  like  if' 
The  man  was  not  selfish  :  not  so 
many  men  of  his  class  are,  as  their 
masters  are  apt  to  think.  "  I  wish 
you  a  good  journey,  sir,"  he  added, 
as  he  turned  round,  "and  I  hope 
no  offence." 

"  That  chap's  a  gentleman,  I  do 
believe,"  said  the  groom  to  himself, 
as  he  drove  round  to  the  inevitable 
'  hotel '  to  wash  out  the  mare's 
mouth  and  his  own  before  return- 
ing. "  He  don't  talk  altogether  like 
one,  nor  he  don't  wear  no  gloves, 
but  he's  got  a  gentleman's  ways." 

The  object  of  these  remarks 
reached  London  in  due  course, 
thanks  to  Sir  Francis'  help,  not  an 
hour  after  the  train  which  he  had 
miased.  Taking  a  cab  from  the 
terminus,  he^drove  straight  down 
to  the  London  Docks. 

"  Whereabonts  would  the  Diana 
Vernon  lie,  for  Port  Philip  ?"  he 
inquired  of  the  first  respectable- 
looking  seaman  he  could  find. 

He  was  directed  to  the  vessel  at 
once — not  a  hundred  yards  distant. 
She  was  not  off  yet»  then.  "  When 
do  you  sail  1"  he  asked  a  boy  who 
was  carrying  something  on  board. 

"  At  six  this  evening.  Are  you 
a-going  1" 

"  No.  Can  you  tell  me  if  Jack 
Winter  is  onboard!" 

"  Ay ;  he  was,  howsumever,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  since." 

He  brushed  past  the  lad  on  the 
narrow  gangway,  thereby  drawing 
out  rather  a  large  oath  from  so  small 
ablasphemer,  and  in  another  minute 
had  the  object  of  his  search  pointed 
out  to  him.  It  was  a  bluff  greasy- 
looking  man,sittingona  barrel,  with 
a  short  pipe  in  hu  mouth,  appar- 
ently not  over-sober,  to  whom  he 
was  directed. 

"  Are  yon  John  Somers,  formerly 
of  Painter's  Ridge,  Victoria  1"  The 
speaker  asked  the  question  quickly 


and  decidedly,  but  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice.  He  read  the  true  answer 
in  the  seaman's  face  in  a  moment, 
greasy  as  it  was.  There  was  no 
mists^e ;  he  had  found  his  man. 

"Well,"  said  the  person  ad- 
dressed, with  an  oath,  and  a  laugh 
which  was  not  meant  to  express 
pleasure,  "  you  takes  liberties  with 
my  name,  mate.  Anything  else  as 
you'd  like  to  know  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  quickly, 
"a  good  many  things,  which  I  think 
you  can  tell  me.  You  are  John 
Somers?" 

"I  an't  called  so  on  board  the 
Dirty  Diana;  you  can  call  me  so,  if 
you  like — or  by  any  other  name, 
if  it  strikes  your  fancy,  youngster." 
And  he  stuck  his  pipe  into  his 
mouth  again,  and  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  with  what  might  have 
been  either  defiance  or  contemptu- 
ous indifference. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  younger 
man,  "  never  mind  about  the  name 
—  I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  will 
make  it  worth  your  while  to  listen 
to  me,  if  you'll  step  ashore  any- 
where with  me  for  ten  minutes." 

"  You  be  blowed !"  said  Jack 
Winter,  or  Somers ;  "  we're  off  in  a 
hour,  and  I've  no  time  to  listen  to 
your  business."  He  spoke  with 
some  hesitation,  however,  for  he 
saw  the  other's  tremulous  eagerness. 

"You've  nothing  to  fear  from 
me,"  resumed  the  stranger,  "and 
everything  to  gain.  I  want  you 
as  a  witness ;  and  I  say  again,  I'll 
make  it  worth  your  while."  And 
feeling  nervously  in  the  old  purse, 
he  slipped  something^  into  the 
sailor's  hand. 

Casting  a  glance  round  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  to  assure  himself  that 
no  one  was  watching  them.  Jack 
Somers  looked  into  his  hand  steal- 
thily. The  colour  of  what  he  saw 
there  was  enough.  Calling  to  the 
boy  as  he  passed,  he  charged  him 
to  tell  the  captain,  if  any  inquiries 
were  made,  that  he  should  be  back 
"  in  no  time,"  and  motioned  to  his 
new  acquaintance  to  follow  him. 
He  led  the  way  to  one  of  those 
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common  resorts  for  seamen  which 
abounded  in  the  neighbourhood. 

**  Ask  for  a  private  room,  young- 
ster, if  you've  any  magging  to  £> 
as  you  don't  want  made  too  com- 
mon. They'll  give  you  a  parlour 
if  you  pay  for  it" 

The  pair  were  soon  seated  in  a 
low  close  room,  redolent  of  stale 
tobacco  and  worse  odours. 

^  Now,  John  Somers,"  said  the 
younger  man  (be  quietly  assumed 
the  identity,  and  the  other  did  not 
now  seem  inclined  to  dispute  it), 
'*  you  see  I  know  yon— but  I'll  call 
you  Jack  Winter  for  the  present  if 
you  prefer  it  I've  no  objection," 
he  added,  with  a  half -laugh,  *'  to  a 
fancy  name,  if  it  suits  a  gentleman's 
purpose  ;  I've  hailed  by  more  than 
one  myself  of  late.  But  you  were 
John  Somers  when  you  saw  Richard 
Freeman  married.'' 

'*  John  Somers  it  was,"  said  the 
man  sententionsly,  though  with 
some  surprise.  He  was  quite  at 
his  ease  now  ;  for  whatever  doubt- 
ful points  there  were  in  his  previous 
history,  Richard  Freeman's  name 
was  in  noway  connected  with  them. 

•*  You  saw  him  married  1 " 

"WeU,Idid." 

'*  You  remember  the  name  of  the 
^ladyl" 

*'  Well,  she  wasn't  that  much  of 
a  lady ;  but  I  remember  her  well 
enough — Mary  Gordon  ;  she  were 
some  sort  of  a  cousin  o'  mine." 

The  young  man  slightly  flushed, 
and  spoke  rapidly. 

"You  witnessed  the  marriage. 
Did  you  know  Richard  Freeman 
well  1 " 

''  Better  than  I  know  you." 

"  Was  that  his  real  name  ?  Did 
you  know  him  go  by  any  other  I " 

"Well,  there  was  few  of  us  as 
went  by  our  Sunday  names  out 
there,  you  know.  I  don't  suppose 
as  his  name  was  Freeman.  I've 
heard  he  left  another  name  behind 
him  in  England.  I  can't  justly  say 
as  I  remember  it" 

"WasitHargravel" 

"  Haiigrave  ?  I  do  believe  it  was ! 
I*ve  got  a  paper  somewhere  as  he 


gave  me  to  keep,  with  his  noamage 
lines  on,  and  I  count  that's  the 
name  as  is  on  it" 

"  You've  got  his  marriage  certifi- 
cate 1  Then  it's  worth  a  hundred 
pounds  to  you,  my  good  fellow, 
thafs  all,  if  you'll  come  with  me," 
said  the  younger  man,  excitedly. 

"The  devil  it  is!  Are  you  in 
sober  earnest,  mate,  or  have  you 
been  a-lushing  it  1 " 

The  other  hastily  drew  out  a 
small  pocket-book,  and  produced  a 
scn^  cut  from  a  newspaper.  It 
was  the  same  advertisement  which 
had  attracted  Miss  Hargrave'a  at- 
tention at  the  station. 

"  Who'll  go  bail  for  the  truth  of 
this  herel"  asked  Jack  Somei^ 
prudently. 

"  If  you'll  come  with  me  at  once 
to  my  lawyer's,  and  bring  tiie  paper 
you  spoke  of,  and  teU  him  what 
you've  told  me,  you  shall  have  part 
of  the  money  down,  and  the  rest 
when  you  give  your  evidence." 

"  I  don't  like  Uwyera,"  said  Jack, 
shaking  his  head.  "  I  alius  give 
them  sort  as  wide  a  berth  as  I 
can. 

"If  your  story  be  true — as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is,  mind — rU 
make  it  two  hundred." 

"  You're  flush  of  your  promises, 
youngster.  Now  let  me  ax  you  a 
question — ^you've  axed  me  a  pretty 
many.  Whaf  s  Dick  Freeman,  or 
whatever  his  name  might  be,  to 
youl" 

"He  was  my  father,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"D —  me  if  you  don't  favour 
him,  now  I  look  at  you.  You've 
a  considerable  spice  of  his  ways 
about  you,  too.  WelL  Dick  was  a 
good  pal  to  me;  I  liked  Dick.  And 
you're  Dick's  son  1  I  don't  know 
as  I'd  ha'  gone  near  a  lawyer  again, 
of  my  free  will,  for  the  cbanoe  of 
the  hun'red  pounds  you  talk  about ; 
but  I  were  idways  a  soft  chap,  and 
I'll  go  with  you,  if  I  miss  my  trip. 
You'll  have  to  see  me  through  with 
the  cap'n,  mind  you — ^you  and  your 
lawyer-chap.  He's  good  for  that 
much,  I  suppose  ? " 
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The  two  men  got  into  a  Hansom, 
and  drove  rapidly  to  a  small  court 
near  Clifford's  Inn.  They  were 
shown  into  a  room  almost  as  close 
and  dingy  as  that  which  they  had 
left  Mr  Brent,  the  lawyer,  whom 
they  found  there  sitting  at  his 
desk,  went  far  to  justify,  in  his 
outward  appearance,  Jack  Somers's 
prejudice  against  the  profession 
generally — which,  however,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  was  founded  on 
certain  personal  experiences  not  of 
a  favourable  kind,  connected  with 
what  he  himself  termed  ''a spree 
on  shore,"  but  which  was  known 
in  the  jaigon  of  the  law  as  ''  assault 
and  battery,"  and  which  had  led 
to  his  shipping  himself  on  board 
the  Diana  under  his  present  aliaf. 
He  had  been  assured,  however,  in 
the  course  of  his  drive  from  the 
Docks,  that  the  law  at  present  had 
no  terrors  for  him,  but  rather  a 
prospect  of  considerable  advantage ; 
80  that  when  he  was  presented  to 
Mr  Brent  by  his  lawful  surname, 
he  made  no  difficulty  on  the  point. 

''So  we've  got  our  witness,  Mr 
Hargrave,"  said  the  lawyer,  when 
the  introduction  had  been  duly 
made.  "  I  knew  Furritt  was  right 
Never  knew  him  fail,  sir, — ^that  is, 
when  properly  paid.  Always  pay  a 
man  well,  Mr  Hargrave,  when  you 
want  your  work  well  done.  That's 
a  maxim  of  mine.  I'm  sure  you'll 
agree  with  me,  Mr  Somers  1 " 

Jack  Somen  indicated  his  assent 
to  so  sound  a  principle. 

"You'll  be  well  paid  for  your 
work,  sir,  as  you'll  find ;  if  s  Mr 
Hargrove's  wish  —  excuse  me  if 
I  call  you  so  for  the  present,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  younger  man 
— "  it's  Mr  Hargrove's  expressed 
wish  to  act  in  the  whole  of  this 
business  on  the  most  liberal  princi* 
pies.  Do  I  represent  you  correctly, 
sir?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  one  whom 
the  lawyer  called  Hargrave,  in  a 
tone  of  some  impatience.  "  But  we 
have  no  time  to  lose,  Mr  Brent  \ 
the  vessel  of  which  Mr  Somers  is 
mate  sails  this  evening." 


"  She  must  sail  without  Mr 
Somers,  then,  my  dear  sir;  we 
cannot  possibly  spare  him,  now  we 
have  him.  The  law  must  lay  an 
embargo  on  you,  Mr  Somers.  But 
we'll  make  that  all  right,"  said  the 
lawyer,  as  he  saw  signs  of  restless- 
ness on  the  sailor's  part  "  I'll 
send  down  my  clerk  at  once."  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  gave  his  instruc- 
tions to  a  squinting  young  man  who 
answered  it  "  We'll  serve  a  sub- 
poena on  you  in  due  form  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  we  could  not  part  with 
you,  sir,  on  any  account :  and,  as 
I  observed  just  now,  you  will  be 
more  than  satisfied  for  any  incon- 
venience. He  knows  of  the  reward, 
Mr  Hargrove?" 

"  I  knows,"  said  Somers,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  perhaps  implying 
that  such  things  were  not  necessary 
to  discuss  between  gentlemen — "  I 
knows ;  but  I'm  not  sure  I'd  ha' 
come  here  at  all,  but  as  he  says  he's 
a  son  of  Dick  Freeman's.  I  liked 
Dick." 

"  You  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Richard  Freeman — we'll  call  him 
so,  you  know — ^with  Mary  Gordon, 
in  March  18 —  ? "  said  the  lawyer, 
referring  to  some  notes. 

"  Month  o'  March,  was  it?  Well," 
he  said,  after  some  calculations  of 
his  own  personal  movements,  "I 
pritty  well  think  it  was;  least- 
ways, when  they  were  married,  I 
saw  the  job  done,  that's  sartain. 
And  I  promised  Dick  I'd  remem- 
ber it" 

"  At  Ballarot,  were  they  mar- 
ried?" 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Jack. 

"  There  was  a  fire  there,  some  two 
or  three  years  after  ?  The  wooden 
church  was  burnt  ?  " 

"  The  whole  town  were  burnt,  as 
you  may  say." 

"  Then  the  registers  were  burnt 
It's  all  right,  it's  all  right,"  said  the 
lawyer,  eagerly ;  "  that  corresponds 
exactly  with  Furritt's  information. 
Capital  fellow,  Furritt;  never  wrong. 
Mr  Somers,  you're  the  man  that  has 
given  us  a  deal  of  trouble — and  ex- 
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pemie;  but  we're  very  glad  to  see 
yon.  You're  the  '  miaeing  link,'  Mr 
SomerSy  that  we  read  about  in  the 
_in  the—" 

Mr  Brent  was  not  sure  it  was  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  his  natural  ex- 
ultation at  having  caught  his  wit- 
ness, he  was  wandering  out  of  the 
safe  paths  of  law  into  the  thorny 
thickets  of  literature ;  so  he  wisely 
pulled  up  with  a  cough  which  cov- 
ered his  retreat. 

There  was  no  doubt,  however, 
that  they  had  got  the  very  man  they 
had  long  been  looking  for,  and  that 
Mr  Furritt,  of  the  '*  Private  In- 
quiry" Office,  had  done  his  work 
quite  successfully.  The  particulars 
of  the  sailor's  evidence  were  very 
soon  committed  to  writing  by  Mr 
Brent,  read  over,  and  duly  signed 
with  Jack  Somers's  mark. 

"  Most  complete,  case,"  said  the 
lawyer:  "  I  don't  suppose  Sir  Fran- 
cis will  go  into  court  against  it. 
We've  got  the  marriage  certificate, 
the  only  surviving  witness  in  per- 
son, the  baptism  certificates;  in 
fact,  there's  not  even  a  legal  doubt. 
I  propose  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  tbe  other  party  at  once.  Com- 
promises are  against  our  interests, 
of  course,  but  as  an  honest  lawyer  I 
always  recommend  them,  especially 
in  family  cases,  you  know,  Mr  Har- 
grave  —  especially  in  family  cases, 
where  feelings  have  to  be  consi- 
dered. Mr  Somers  will  stay  with 
you,  or  where  we  may  easily  find 
him,  I  conclude)" 

Young  Hargrave  had  drawn  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  had  a  bank- 
note in  his  hand. 

"  Here,  Somers,"  he  said, "  there's 
the  fifty  I  promised  down.  It's 
about  the  last  of  the  lot,  Mr  Brent," 
he  added,  with  a  half-bitter  laugh. 
"  They  were  hard  got  I  hope  they 
won't  be  wasted." 

"  Yon  hand  this  to  me  in  trust 
for  Mr  Somers,"  said  Brent,  looking 
significantly  at  the  younger  man, 
and  arresting  the  note  on  the  way 
across  the  table.     "  This  is  in  part 

riyment  of  the  reward  offered,  and 
am  authorised  to  hand  it  over  to 


Mr  Somers  immediately  on  his  evi- 
dence being  given  in  court  to  the 
effect  of  this  deposition  ?  " 

"  You're  a  precious  cunning  old 
duffer,  yon  are,"  aaid  Jack  Somers. 
''  Suppose  I  says  as  I  won't  squeak 
till  you  hands  me  that  over — eh  I 
two  can  play  at  hold-fast,  I'd  have 
you  remember.  But  if  there's  any 
slice  o'  luck  coming  to  Dick  Free- 
man's son,  as  I  count  there  is  from 
your  talk,  I  am't  the  man  to  balk 
him  of  it  You  may  keep  the  flimsy 
till  I  axes  for  it,  lawyer;  mind  it 
don't  stick  to  your  fingers,  though. 
And  now,  Mr  Hargrave,  I'm  getting 
dry." 

Hargrave  was  considerably  em- 
barrassed what  to  do  vdth  hu  wit- 
ness, now  he  had  caught  him.  He 
looked  at  his  legal  adviser  in  some 
dismay;  but  that  gentleman,  in  no 
way  offended  by  the  sailor's  un- 
complimentary address,  after  quiet- 
ly securing  the  note,  recommended 
them  both  to  a  house  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  where  he 
assured  them  they  would  find  every 
accommodation  in  the  way  of  board 
and  lodging.  He  called  young 
Hargrave  aside  before  they  parted. 

"I  think,  with  all  submbision, 
Mr  Hargrave,  I'd  keep  him  within 
reach,  though  I  don't  think  he's 
inclined  to  bolt;  but  safe's  safe, 
you  know.  And  I  propose  to  go 
down  myself  to-morrow  or  next  day 
to  make  a  last  offer  to  Messrs  Hunt, 
Sir  Francis'  people.  They'll  liaten 
to  reason  now,  if  they  are  the  wise 
men  they  pass  for." 

"I  don't  want  hard  terms,  Mr 
Brent,  remember  :  I  don't  seem  to 
make  you  understand  the  one  thing 
I  care  for — establishing  the  mar- 
riage. I  won't  forego  my  rights  in 
oneway;  but  it's  not  a  matter  of 
money  with  me,  remember  that  I 
want  no  accounts  of  the  estate,  as 
you  call  them,  or  arrears  of  any  l^d. 
It's  hard  enough  on  him  as  it  is." 

"  Pooh  1  he  had  enough  of  his 
mother's,  without  the  baronetcy. 
The  Wanscote  estates  are  not  above 
half  his  income." 

"So  much  the  better.  But  I  want 
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no  back-reckonings — let  by-gones 
be  by-gones." 

'*  You  really  are  tbe  most  unrea- 
sonably reasonable  client  that  I  ever 
fell  in  with  in  the  course  of  my 
profession/'  said  Mr  Brent ;  "  how- 
ever, they  can  hardly  fail  to  close  at 
once  with  such  terms  as  you  insist 
on  offering ;  except  that  your  very 
libevality  might  seem,  perhaps — ^we 
lawyers  are  suspicious,  you  will  say 
— to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  strength 
of  our  case." 

"  Ton  don't  think  there  is  any 
doubt  1" 

'*  Not  a  shadow.  I'm  risking  a 
good  deal  on  its  validity,  you  know, 
Mr  Hargrave;  if  I  don't  call  you 


'Sir  Richard,'  it's  merely  that  I 
don't  wish  to  seem  obtrusive." 

''Tou  don't  risk  much,"  said 
Hargrave,  bluntly. 

*'  Time  and  brains  are  money,  sir. 
And  the  case,  remember,  was  not  so 
promising  when  our  terms  were 
made.  I'm  getting  an  old  man, 
too,  and  your  annuity  won't  have 
to  run  over  many  years." 

"  I'm  not  grudging  you  what  I 
agreed  to — ^not  at  all.  We'll  look 
in  to-morrow,  shall  we  1" 

"^  Early,  if  you  please— or  rather, 
this  evening.  I'll  get  this,  Mr  So- 
mers's,  evidence  into  proper  shape; 
and  to-morrow,  as  I  said,  I  shall  go 
down  to  Wansford." 


ni. 


When  Sir  Francis  Hai^grave 
reached  home,  he  found  the  medi- 
cal report  of  the  patient  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  Evolved  from  the 
professional  cloud  in  which  the 
surgeon  thought  fit  to  wrap  his  in* 
formation,  the  plain  truth  was  that 
he  feared  some  injury  to  the  brain. 
The  baronet  was  very  uigent,  first, 
that  further  advice  should  be  had ; 
andsecondly,  that  the  surgeon  should 
not  leave  the  house  for  £e  present : 
and  when  the  first  was  pronounced 
whoUy  unnecessary,  and  the  second 
all  but  impossible,  seeing  that  Uiere 
were  cases  in  and  about  Wansford 
which  were  considered  quite  as  in- 
teresting by  the  parties  immediately 
concerned.  Sir  Francis  reluctantly 
compromised  matters  by  getting 
from  him  a  promise  to  return  that 
evening  to  the  hall  to  dine  and  sleep. 
A  Ute^t^te  dinner  with  Mr  MTar- 
lane  was  rather  a  high  price  to  pay 
as  a  retainer  for  his  services,  no 
doubt;  but  in  his  present  mood, 
the  owner  of  Wanscote  was  inclined 
to  be  liberal 

"  Rest  and  quiet  are  worth  all 
the  doctors  in  the  world  for  the 
next  four  hours,"  said  MTar- 
lane,  honestly;  '^and  I'll  be  with 
you  at  seven,  if  that  case  goes  at 
all  as  it  should." 


He  returned  in  due  course,  and 
pronounced  his  patient  to  be  going 
on  admirably;  in  fact,  he  found 
her  comfortably  asleep.  The  din- 
ner passed — so  well,  that  the  sur- 
geon, who  had  never  dined  at 
Wanscote  before,  even  pronounced 
the  baronet  in  his  heart  to  be 
"  not  a  bad  fellow ; "  a  large  con- 
cession on  his  part,  since  he  had 
imbibed  the  modem  doctrine  that 
peers  and  bishops  and  baronets, 
and  suchlike,  were  utter  anachro- 
nisms in  an  age  of  realities.  He 
enjoyed  his  dinner  and  his  wine 
none  the  less,  rather  the  more ;  it 
was  diverting  some  small  part  of 
capital  to  the  interests  of  labour. 
He  was  leisurely  sipping  his  cof- 
fee with  the  same  pleasurable  feel- 
ing, and  Sir  Francis  had  taken  out 
his  watch,  and  begun  an  apologv 
abcfut  having  letters  to  write  whicm 
would  oblige  him  to  leave  Mr 
MTarlane  to  amuse  himself  for  an 
hour  or  so,  when  a  message  from 
Mrs  Hargrave  sununoned  the  sur- 
geon upstaixs. 

The  patient  had  awoke,  at  first 
apparenUy  much  revived,  and  per- 
fectly sensible.  She  had  asked 
with  some  natural  surprise  where 
she  was,  and  when  informed,  had 
begged  in  a  very  excited  manner 
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to  be  allowed  to  see  Mias  Hargrave 
aloue.  The  elder  lady  had  ha- 
moarad  her,  but  had  re-entered  the 
room  veiy  aoon  on  a  slight  ezcnse, 
entertaining  a  prudent  suspicion 
that  it  might  be  desirable,  for 
the  patient's  sake,  to  cut  such  an 
interview  short,  if  she  continued 
to  betray  excitement  The  result 
seemed  quite  to  justify  the  inter- 
ruption ;  for  she  found  her  niece 
in  a  sad  state  of  bewilderment 
The  girl  was  now  insisting  on  get- 
ting up,  and  returning  to  what  she 
called  her  home,  after  puxzling 
poor  Lixzy  with  fresh  entreaties 
lor  forgiveness  for  some  imagin- 
ary wrong.  Tet  there  was  more 
than  method  in  her  madness,  if 
such  it  was.  She  inquired  anxious- 
ly whether  her  brother  had  caught 
lus  train  to  London,  showing  a 
perfect  recoUection  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  journey.  They 
did  not  know  at  all  how  to  defd 
with  her,  and  Mr  M'Farlane  was 
requested  to  give  his  advice. 

The  surgeon  felt  her  pulse,  and 
asked  the  ordinary  questions. 

"  You  think  I  am  wandering, 
sir,"  said  she  ;  ''  I  know  I  am  not 
I  was  shaken  a  good  deal,  but  I 
am  quite  recovered  now.  I  can 
walk  to  Wansford  quite  well,  or 
you  can  send  something  for  me,  as 
it  is  so  late— but  I  cannot  stay 
here.  Fray,  pray^  don't  keep 
me!" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  are 
in  my  hands,  if  yon  please.  I'm 
absolute  here  —  monarch  of  all  I 
-survey — and  I  can't  allow  you  to 
leave  this  room  to-night  But  I'll 
do  anything  else  for  you,  and  I 
daresay  you'll  be  well  enough 
to  go  to-morrow.  Can  I  write  to 
any  one  for  you,  or  do  anything 
for  you  in  Wansford  I  Would  you 
like  any  of  your  friends  sent  for  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  "if  I 
only  knew  where  to  write  to  for 
him.     I'm  not  sure  of  his  address." 

"  Well,  let  it  all  alone  till  to-mor- 
row ;  you'll  be  better  then.  I'll 
give  you  something  now  that  will 
do  you  good." 


He  went  out  of  tbe  romn  with 
Miss  Hai^^ve,  leaving  the  eld^ 
lady  still  in  attendance. 

"She's  got  something  on  her 
mind,"  said  he.  ^  Her  puke  is  all 
right,  and  she's  rational  eaoogk 
The  cut  on  the  temple  is  quite 
superfidaL  It's  on  her  mind,  and 
she  may  worry  herself  ilL  Per- 
haps she  said  something  to  yon  t " 

Miss  Hargrave  hesitated.  Her 
own  idea  had  been  that  this  stzange 
girl  had  escaped  from  a  lunatie 
asylum,  but  ^at  her  brother,  or 
husband,  or  whatever  he  was,  would 
hardly  in  that  case  have  left  her 
so  unceremoniously  at  the  station. 
"  She  has  been  talking  to  me  rather 
strangely,"  she  replied;  Imt  ^e 
had  a  ddicacy  in  repeating  all  that 
had  passed. 

"  Well,  we'll  give  her  a  compos- 
ing draught  to-night — quite  inno- 
cent— ^bnt  it's  not  a  case  for  medi- 
cine.   She's  in  trouble,  poor  thing." 

There  was  a  complaint  called  love, 
which  admitted  of  all  mannv  of 
complications,  and  for  wliicii  there 
was  no  known  remedy  in  tiie  old  or 
new  pharmacopoeia — nuiiiM  wtedka- 
bilts  herbU^  as  Mr  MTarlane  said 
when  he  found  himself  in  clas- 
sical company,  quoting  the  Latin 
grammar  of  his  boyhood.  He  had 
not  the  smallest  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  this  was  a  virulent  case 
of  the  disease,  but  he  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  he  oould  ven- 
ture upon  a  joke  on  that  subject 
with  a  baronet's  sister.  Was  tiie 
young  man  whom  she  called  her 
brother,  any  brother  at  all  ?  Had 
they  run  away  together,  and  had  she 
or  he  repented  t  Well,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions. He  went  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  Sir  Francis  was  still 
in  hislibraiy,  and  Miss  Haiigrave 
soon  pleaded  fatigue  and  retired. 
So  Mr  MTarlane,  having  had  a  long 
day's  work  and  a  good  dinner,  and 
never  being  over-fond  of  his  own 
company,  wished  himself  good- 
night, and  went  off  to  bed. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to 
detain  him  the  next  morning.     Be- 
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yond  a  trifling  acar  on  the  forehead, 
his  patient  was  none  the  worae  for 
the  accident.  Sir  Francis  begged 
him  to  call  again ;  but  it  was  not 
without  remonstrance — he  was  very 
honest  in  his  work — that  he  con- 
sented to  look  in  the  next  day.  The 
girl's  excitement  had  considerably 
subsided,  and  the  pain  which  Lizzy 
Hargrave  showed  whenever  she 
talked  of  leaving  the  Hall  without 
the  surgeon's  permission — which 
that  young  lady  had  privately 
begged  him  not  to  give — seemed 
to  have  overcome  in  some  degree 
her  reluctance  to  remain.  Her  pro- 
test grew  more  feeble,  and  the  tears 
she  shed  now  were  rather  those  of 
gratitude  to  her  kind  hostesses  than 
of  distress. 

Miss  Hargrave  was  perhaps  rather 
of  an  impulsive  nature.  She  had 
been  her  brother's  companion  from 
her  earliest  years,  and  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  friend  of  her  own 
sex.  It  might  be  these  circum- 
stances, combined  with  a  little  love 
of  patronage,  which  made  her  take 
so  very  decided  a  fancy  to  this 
stranger,  moving  apparently  in  so 
totally  different  a  sphere  from  her 
own. 

There  was  something  specially 
attractive  about  the  girl,  too.  She 
had  not  all  the  conventional  man- 
ners of  polished  society,  it  was 
true;  but  she  had  been  brought 
up,  as  Mrs  Hargrave  soon  gathered 
from  her,  in  Australia — and  the 
probable  manners  and  customs  of 
society  there  left  a  laige  margin 
for  allowances.  In  gentleness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  which  are  the 
same  in  one  continent  as  the  other, 
the  guest  was  the  equal  of  her 
entertainers — in  intelligence,  cer- 
tainly not  their  inferior. 

"She  is  a  very  remarkable  girl 
this  Miss  Freeman,"  said  Mrs  Har- 
grave, after  a  long  conversation  in 
the  drawing-room  on  the  first  oc- 
casion of  her  appearance  there. 

*'  She's  a  darling,"  said  the  more 
enthusiastic  and  less  logical  Lizzy. 
"  What  do  y<m  think,  Francis  1 " 

What  the  brother  thought  he  did 


not  say.  He  had  said  very  little 
the  last  two  days.  But  in  the 
evening,  when  they  were  assembled 
again,  the  talk  happened  to  turn 
on  Australian  scenery.  A  casual  re- 
mark made  by  their  young  guest 
betrayed  that  she  had  some  of  the 
tastes,  at  least,  of  an  artist.  Water- 
colours  were  Sir  Francis'  passion, 
and  he  had  a  very  fair  share  of  skill 
in  that  accomplishment  He  did 
what  he  could  not  always  be  in- 
duced to  do  to  oblige  his  visitors — 
he  went  to  the  library,  and  pro- 
duced a  portfolio  of  rough  but  very 
clever  sketches.  People'were  gene- 
rally so  stupid,  as  he  said,  pretend- 
ing to  admire  what  they  knew  no- 
thing at  all  about  But  it  was  not 
so  this  evening.  The  admiration 
of  his  new  friend  was  very  quiet 
and  subdued  ;  but  the  few  remarks 
she  made  were  quite  enough,  to 
the  ear  of  the  initiated,  to  betray 
a  very  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  art 

"  Oh !  show  her  that  pretty 
sketch  you  made  for  me  of  the 
two  ponies,"  said  Lizzy;  "that's 
the  best  of  all." 

He  turned  over  the  portfolio, 
and  found  what  she  wanted.  "  It's 
a  wretched  thing,  Lizzy,  as  I've 
often  told  you,"  he  said,  as  he 
threw  it  out 

"I  like  the  rougher  sketches 
better,"  remarked  Miss  Freeman, 
quietly,  after  a  glance  at  it ;  for  she 
was  evidently  expected  to  say 
something. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  baronet, 
turning  it  on  its  back — ^''you  are 
quite  right;  I  can't  draw  animaJs 
— I  always  wish  I  could.  You  are 
quite  right — and  honest  I  dare- 
say you  can  do  a  great  deal  better 
than  these  things." 

"My  father  was  considered  to 
draw  well,"  she  replied ;  "  and  he 
took  great  pains  with  me — at  one 
time ;  and  I  was  very  fond  of  it — 
that's  aa" 

She  seemed  to  speak  under  very 
groat  restraint,  and  Sir  Francis, 
with  the  tact  of  a  gentleman,  soon 
put  the  drawings  away.    He  tried 
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to  dnw  her  into  converaatioii  on 
other  sabjects,  bat  she  became 
▼eiy  silent,  and  soon  aaked  leave 
to  retire. 

Sir  Francis  had  obtained  more 
particulars  aboot  his  gaest  than  the 
rest  of  his  honsebokl  were  aware  of. 
He  had  found  out  the  widow  with 
whom  young  Freeman  and  his  sis- 
ter had  been  lodging  at  Wansford 
for  the  last  four  or  five  days,  and 
had  perfectly  satisfied  himself  as  to 
their  entire  respectability,  to  say 
the  least  He  luul  also  ascertained 
that  the  young  man  had  been 
searching  registerB,  and  making 
very  particular  inquiries  as  to  the 
Hargrave  family.  The  advertise- 
ment which  had  caught  his  sister's 
eye  had  brought  to  his  reoolleetion 
an  old  report,  to  which  his  legal 
advisers  gave  no  credence  wlwt- 
ever,  of  a  marriage  contracted  by 
a  deceased  unde  in  Australia,  and 
of  a  claim  set  up,  or  proposed  to 
be  set  up,  by  the  children  of  such 
marriage,  to  the  baronetcy  and  the 
Wanacote  estates.  But  this  story 
had  been  set  afloat  a  few  months 
after  his  own  succession  to  the 
estate,  now  fully  three  years  ago, 
and  the  matter  would  hardly  have 
been  allowed  to  sleep  so  long  had 
the  claim  rested  on  any  plausible 
foundation.  Richard  Hargrave, 
an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Frauds' 
father,  at  a  time  when  his  own  pros- 
pects of  succession  seemed  utterly 
remote,  had  gone  off  to  the  colonies 
(to  the  considerable  relief  of  his 
relatives)  and  had  died  there.  He 
had  formed  a  discreditable  con- 
nection in  England  before  he  left, 
and  very  probably  the  woman  had 
followed  him  to  Queensland,  and 
passed  herself  off  as  his  wife ;  but 
that  he  had  any  legitimate  heirs 
was  highly  improbable.  Were  these 
Freemans  the  claimants  f  Sir  Fran- 
cis had  even  taken  the  trouble  to  call 
on  his  lawyers,  and  drawn  their  at- 
tention to  the  repetition  of  the  old 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr  Hunt,  the  shrewd  old  senior 
partner,  laughed. 

*'  It's  old  Brent  at  it  again ;  I 


know  by  the  address*  He's  get- 
ting money  out  of  some  poor  devil, 
but  he  can  have  no  ease.  Mr 
Richard  Haigrave  bad  a  satonl 
son,  no  doubt — possiUy  two  or 
three;  but  he  never  manied  that 
woman,  unless  it  was  within  six 
months  of  his  death.  And  tiiat 
would  be  perfectly  immaterial  to 
us,  you  know.  Sir  Franci&" 

Mr  Hunt  was  the  family  advis&r 
and  friend  of  ma^y  years,  and  his 
voice  was  to  the  young  baronet  ss 
the  voice  of  an  orade.  It  wis 
rather  disagreeaUe,  however,  even 
this  shadow  of  a  daun ;  more  espe- 
cially if,  as  he  began  strongly  to 
suspect,  he  had  one  of  tbe  claim- 
ants now  in  his  house,  connected 
with  him  by  this  new  and  stngu- 
lar  obligation.  He  wonid  hkt 
exceedingly  to  do  something  for 
this  young  man  and  his  sister,  and 
it  would  interfere  very  unpleanntiy 
with  his  intentions  if  they  or  their 
advisers  should  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard his  offer  in  the  light  of  a  bribe 
or  a  compromise.  The  baron^  was 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of 
mind  altogether — a  feu^  which  did 
not  entirely  escape  his  aant'a  ob- 
servation. He  treated  his  reluctant 
guest  with  scrupulous  kindness  and 
attention,  but  he  left  her  enter- 
tainment almost  entirdy  in  the 
hands  of  his  sister  and  Mrs  Har- 
grave. Miss  Freeman  had  so  far 
yidded  to  that  lady's  arguments  as 
to  consent  to  remain  at  Wanacote 
until  her  brother  returned  from 
London ;  and  Sir  Frands  had  left 
instructions  at  Wansford  that  the 
latter,  on  his  arrival,  should  be 
fully  informed  of  his  sbter's  where* 
abouts,  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  brought  her  to  Wana- 
cote ;  or  that  any  oommanication 
received  from  him  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Hall  at  once  by 
special  messengw. 

''  Ton  pain  us  all  oonaidembly, 
Miss  Freeman,"  he  said  to  her,  on 
almost  the  only  occasion  they  ha|>- 
pened  to  be  left  alone,  '^by  your 
extreme  eagerness  to  leave  US ;  bat 
you  have  the  light^  and  we  submitw" 
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"  I  am  very  Borry  to  seem  so  nn- 
gratefol — ^indeed  I  am/' 

*'Nay,  excuse  me,  it  is  not  a 
qaestion  of  gratitude  on  yoar  part; 
and  that's  just  what  I  can't  under- 
stand. Philosophers  tell  us  (and 
I  am  cynic  enough  to  believe)  that 
people  hate  the  sight  of  those  who 
have  laid  them  under  an  obligation; 
so  that,  if  /  were  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  you,  it  would  be  all  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  delightful  human 
nature.  But  when  a  man  has  done 
another  a  real  service,  it  is  said  he 
feels  kindly  disposed  to  him— feels 
a  sort  of  property  in  him,  you  see 
— ever  afterwards.  I  suppose  the 
rule  don't  apply  to  a  woman." 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he 
spoke  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest, 
though  it  was  with  a  laugh  of  badi- 
nage that  he  uttered  the  words,  and 
he  looked  out  of  the  window  as  he 
spoke.  She  made  no  immediate 
reply;  and  when  he  turned  round 
he  felt  sure  she  was  in  tears,  though 
she  held  her  face  down  dose  over 
some  pretence  of  work  which  Lizzy 
had  found  for  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
gently — "  really  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
there  is  something  I  do  not  under- 
stand about  it  all,  I  see.  I  am 
very  unlucky.  I  won't  say  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject  When 
you  get  back  to  your  own  friends, 
perhaps  you  will  so  far  forgive  me 
as  to  let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  in  which  I  can  fur- 
ther your  brother's  views  in  life. 
I  owe  htm  nothing,  you  know,"  he 
added,  laughing,  ''so  perhaps  he 
won't  be  proud  ;  indeed,  /  did 
something  for  Am." 

*'  Oh !  you  have  all  been  most 
kind  to  us  from  the  first — that 
makes  it  so — so " 

"  So  very  disagreeable  1 " 

She  was  only  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
though  her  self-dependent  life  had 
given  her  much  oi  the  experience 
of  a  woman ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  conclusion  made  her  laugh,  just 
a  litUe  laugh,  in  spite  of  her  real 
distress.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  done  more  than  smile. 
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He  came  nearer  to  her,  and  spoke 
earnestly  and  quietly  enough. 

"  Is  it  because  we  are  rich  and 
you  are  poor,  that  you  should  be  too 
proud  to  accept  our  gratitude  ?  Is 
that  quite  as  it  should  be  9  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Australian,  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face  for  a  mo- 
ment—  "no,  it's  not  that.  Sir 
Francis ;  I've  seen  men  living  like 
princes  one  week  and  beggars  the 
next  I  don't  think  very  much  of 
money.  I've  known  what  it  is  to 
want  it,  too — a  want  I  suppose  you 
cannot  even  understand.  But 
money's  a  miserable  thing  —  a 
miserable  thing,  I  mean,  for  people 
to  quarrel  about" 

He  thought  he  began  partly  to 
understand  her;  but  Mrs  Haigrave 
came  into  the  room  at  the  moment, 
and  he  went  out  for  his  morning's 
ride.  When  he  returned  to  lunch- 
eon he  found  his  aunt  waiting  for 
him. 

"This  young  thing's  brother's 
come,  and  he's  in  the  library — a 
rather  impetuous  young  man,  it 
seems  to  me.  He  wishes  to  see  you 
before  he  takes  his  sister  home;  so 
if  you  were  to  go  to  him  at  once  it 
might  perhaps  be  as  well." 

Sir  Francis  found  his  visitor 
awaiting  him;  Miss  Freeman  was 
with  him,  but  left  the  library  as  he 
entered.  He  put  out  his  hand 
frankly;  the  young  man  had  the 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  in 
more  presentable  costume  than 
when  they  had  last  met. 

"  Mr  Freeman,  I  think  )  though 
our  last  meeting  was  rather  a  hur- 
ried one." 

The  young  man  bowed.  "  I  have 
to  thank  you,  Sir  Francis  Hargrave, 
as  I  have  only  lately  learnt,  for  your 
great  politeness — kindness  I  should 
say — to  a  stranger.  I  do  thank 
you — ^though  I  could  almost  wish 
that  kindness  had  not  been  done. 
Still  more  I  thank  you  for  your 
goodness  to  my  sister." 

Sir  Francis  interrupted  him. 
"You  have  been  misinformed  en- 
tirely, Mr  Freeman.  I  am  the  per- 
son to  offer  thanks,  if  thanks  oould 
2T 
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repay,  or  were  desired*  To  Miss 
Freeman's  bravery,  nnder  Ood*6 
proYidenoe,  I  owe  it  that  I  am  here 
alive." 

^  Pooh !  the  girl  put  out  her 
hand,  she  tells  me,  as  any  one 
would,  and  yon  caught  it  There 
is  no  obligation.  We  don't  tliink 
much  of  each  things  where  we 
came  from.  And  most  of  yon 
English  gentlemen,  I  take  it,  wonld 
have  sent  a  poor  girl  home  with 
a  ten-pound  note,  nerh^ts,  to  pay 
the  doctor,  and  called  next  day. 
Yon  have  dealt  with  her  as  if  she 
were  one  of  your  own,  she  tells 
me ;  and  I  say  again,  I  thank  you 
for  it" 

He  spoke  somewhat  roughly,  but 
there  was  heart  in  his  tone  and 
words. 

Again  Sir  Francis  warmly  dis- 
claimed the  other's  interpretation. 

^  I  say,"  he  continued,  "  you  and 
yours  have  treated  my  sister  as  if 
she  were  one  of  your  own  blood. 
You  were  right,  sir — she  is  a  Har- 
grave  by  birth  and  name." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  the  baronet 
He  saw  now  pretty  well  what  was 
coming. 

*'I  am  come  on  an  unpleasant 
errand,  and  I  want  to  get  it  done. 
My  name  is  Richard  Haigrave,  son 
of  Richard  Hargrave,  your  father's 
elder  brother." 

Sir  Frauds  bowed.  "  You  daim 
to  be  his  lawful  heir  f" 

"  I  do.  Not  exactly  in  the  sense 
you  put  it,  however.  I  came  to 
Fngland  to  make  out  my  right  to 
this  baronetcy,  and  this  place,  I 
suppose,"  said  he,  looking  round 
him ;  "  but  more  than  all,  I  had  a 
fancy  to  prove  I  was  not  the  bas- 
tard your  lawyers  chose  to  call  me. 
I  have  done  it,  sir.  I  have  full 
proof — ^your  lawyers  have  admitted 
it — of  my  mother's  marriage,  and 
my  own  legitimacy.  But  I  offer 
you  terms — fair  terms,  I  think. 
Acknowledge  me  as  my  father's 
son;  give  me  enough  for  a  fair 
start  in  the  new  country— it  suits 
me  better  than  the  old :  buy  me  a 
larm,  and  stock  it — ^I  leave  it  to 


you;  and  I'll  never  trouble  you 
about  the  title  or  the  estateai" 

Sir  Francis  smiled  and  shook  his 
head  as  the  other  ran  on. 

''I  know  what  you  think — ^you 
think  the  claim's  a  bad  one,  or  you 
thinkl'mafooL  Perhaps  I  am  that 
last;  my  lawyer  teUs  me  so,  how- 
ever. But  I  can  see  the  loss  to  you 
will  be  far  greater  than  the  gain  to 
me ;  you  were  brought  up  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  you  see,  and  I  wasn't 
Nor  I  don't  altogether  hold  with 
your  primogeniture  laws.  I  don't 
see  why  my  father  should  have  had 
ail  the  estate,  just  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  bom  a  year  ot  two  be- 
fore yours.  And  a  handle  to  a  man^s 
name  is  no  great  use  in  a  new  coun- 
try. And  tiie  long  and  short  of  it 
all  is  this  :  it's  more  than  likely  I 
might  not  have  made  my  case  so 
clear  but  for  your  help  ;  and  I  think 
I  should  expect  this  old  house  to 
fall  down  and  smother  me  if  I  turn- 
ed you  out  of  it" 

*'  My  good  sir,"  said  the  barcMiet 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  room  for  a 
word,  *' these  things  are  all  best 
left  to  our  lawyers.  No  doubt  yoa 
are  well  advis^  but  we  won't  disr 
cuss  it  here." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  other,  pro- 
ducing a  small  packet,  and,  after 
hastily  unfolding  it,  throwing  it  on 
the  library  table ;  ''  there  are  my 
proofs.  Show  them  to  your  law- 
yers,  if  you  wiH  I  quarrelled  with 
mine  this  morning  before  I  could 
get  them  from  him.  Or  yon  and 
I  could  settle  it  Read  them,  and 
if  I'm  wrong,  I'm  wrong.  If  not 
you'll  do  what  I  ask  of  yon,  and 
you  may  keep  them,  if  yon  wilL" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Fran- 
cis, somewhat  haughtily ;  ''  I  dis- 
pute your  claim  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  unfounded,  but  yoa  mis- 
take me  if  you  suppose  I  would 
keep  or  take  what  was  not  my 
own."  And  he  pushed  the  papers 
back  to  their  owner. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant 

"Mr  Hunt,  Sir  Francis,  wishes 
to  see  you." 
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"Show  him  in." 

The  staid  man  of  business  would 
have  started,  but  that  he  never 
allowed  himself  such  an  indiBcre- 
tion,  when  he  saw  the  visitor  with 
whom  the  baronet  was  closeted. 

"  I  came,  Sir  Francis " 

"  You  came  just  when  you  were 
wanted,  Hunt.  Mr  Freeman  wants 
me  to  act  as  my  own  lawyer,  and 
his  too,  I  believe — a  responsibility 
which  I  decline." 

"  What  is  it,  Sir  Francis  V  said 
the  lawyer,  taking  a  seat — ^he  was 
quite  at  home  in  that  house; 
"what  is  itr' 

Sir  Francis  shortly  explained  the 
claim,  and  the  proposal  which  had 
been  laid  before  him. 

"This  young  gentleman  was  so 
good  as  to  show  me  these  papers 
this  morning,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  I 
glanced  at  them  at  his  special  re- 
quest, though,  as  I  told  him,  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  course  of  business." 

"  And  you  admitted  these  certifi- 
cates were  all  right,"  said  Uie  Aus- 
tralian. 

"  I  told  you  I  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  genuine," 
said  the  lawyer.  "Of  your  own 
baptism  certificate,  indeed,  we 
have  a  copy  in  our  office,  and  the 
existence  of  the  marriage  I  always 
thought  very  possible." 

Sir  Francis  Hargrave  could  not 
check  a  half -exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. Mr  Hunt,  however,  was 
perfectly  composed. 

"  I  also  told  you,  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  remember,  that  we 
had  a  complete  answer  to  the  case. 
A  certificate  of  baptism,  sir,  is  un- 
fortunately no  evidence  as  to  birth. 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here, 
but  I  can  have  no  objection  to  show 
you  what  I  brought  to  show  Sir 
Francis,  as  soon  as  we  heard  of  the 
revival  of  this  claim.  Here  is  the 
registrar's  certificate  of  the  birth  of 
one  Richard  Hargrave  Gk>rdon,  son 
of  Mary  Gordon,  single  woman,  of 
Wansford,  in  18 — .  (Just  one  year 
previous  to  the  marriage  at  Ballarat, 
you  will  find.)  And  I  have  this 
morning,  since  you  called  on  me, 


seen  the  woman  Lester — ^you  remem- 
ber. Sir  Frauds — who  is  prepared 
to  give  evidence  of  the  birth." 

"  I  don't  want  to  enter  into  any 
particulars  that  might  be  painful  to 
you,"  continued  the  lawyer  to  the 
young  man,  who  stood  silent  and 
perturbed,  and  had  turned  very 
pale,  with  one  hand  laid  heavily 
on  the  libraiy  table;  "but  the 
subsequent  baptism  of  a  Richard 
Hargrave  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
Nemesis  at  G^long  is,  you  see, 
quite  compatible  with  his  birth  as 
Richard  Qordon  two  years  before. 
That  you  were  aware  of  this  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  assume,"  he 
added,  hastily,  as  the  other  made  a 
sudden  exclamation. 

"Mr  Freeman,"  interposed  the 
baronet,  "  you  made  me  a  proposi- 
tion just  now  in  the  way  of  com- 
promise ;  it  was  a  handsome  one. 
I  accept  it.  Name  the  locality 
where  you  would  wish  to  settle, 
and  Mr  Hunt  has  my  instructions 
at  once  to " 

"  No !"  shouted  the  Australian  ; 
"I  wanted  justice,  not  charity. 
No,  Sir  Frauds  Hargrave — I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  ought  to  thank  you, 
but  I'm  taken  abadc ;  you've  rather 
knocked  me  down,  you  see.  Your 
tale's  all  right,  I  daresay;  it's  what 
Pve  heard  before  at  times,  when 
my  mother  was  in  a  passion  with 
ma  Let  me  see  the  paper. — Ay, 
it's  all  right  enough,  no  doubt  And 
this  isn't  worth  a  rush,"  said  he, 
taking  up  the  marriage  certificate. 
He  tore  it  passionately  in  two,  and 
threw  it  on  the  floor. 

"Stay,  sir,"  said  Hunt,  quickly 
picking  it  up;  "young  men  are 
hasty.  That  paper  concerns  others 
besides  yourself.  You  have  a  sister : 
unless  I  much  mistake,  that  proves 
her  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Richard  Hargrave." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sir  Francis,  with  con- 
siderable interest ;  "  there  seems 
some  complication  in  this  case,  Mr 
Hargrave.  I  say  again,  I  ac- 
cept your  first  proposal ;  it  will  be 
fair  enough  for  us  both,  and  less 
than  you  thought  your  just  claim." 
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''No,"  said  the  new  cbdmant; 
"  1*11  go  back  to  the  diggings.  I*m 
young  enough  to  make  a  fortune 
yet,  and  I  won*t  spend  it  on  law- 
yen^  you  may  be  sure." 

Sir  Fninds  Haigraye  walked 
round  the  room,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  cousin's  shoulder. 

"Richard  Haigrave,"  said  he, 
*'we  are  blood  rektions.  Tour 
sbter  has  saved  my  life.  Let  me 
do  a  kinsman's  part  by  yon. — Mr 
Hunt,  kindly  leave  us  to  have  a 
talk  tcHgether.  Come  back  to  din- 
ner, wul  you )  and  we'll  have  some 
of  your  sound  advice  then." 

*'  m  give  some  now,  gratis,"  said 
the  old  lawyer.  "Don't  throw 
away  friends,  young  man  ]  they  are 
not  picked  up  so  easily  as  gold 
is."  Then  he  bowed  and  took  his 
leave. 

Sir  Francis  followed  him  civilly 
to  the  door,  and  closed  it  carefully 
after  him.  The  young  Australian 
stood  silently  looking  at  the  torn 
certificate,  which  Mr  Hunt  had 
laid  on  the  table. 

"  Tou  must  take  your  own  course 
as  to  your  future  life,"  said  the 
baronet.  "  I  will  say  no  more  now 
on  that  head,  except  that  I  sincerely 
feel  for  your  disappointment,  and  I 
shall  always  remember  the  generous 
proposal  you  made  to  me.  But  in 
this  at  least  you  will  indulge  me — 
be  my  guest  for  a  few  days." 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  You  owe  me  a  kindness,"  said 


the  baronet  "  I  have  a  selfish  and 
personal  reason  for  what  I  aak." 

He  gave  way,  though  with  evi- 
dent reluctance.  Qrasping  his  hand. 
Sir  Francis  thanked  him  warmly ; 
then  he  took  him  at  Ofnoe  to  his 
sister,  and  left  them  together.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  Lizzy 
Haigrave  interrupted  them.  'Rts 
brother  had  told  her  at  least  enough 
of  the  state  of  the  case  to  let  her 
into  the  secret  that  she  and  Made- 
line Hargrave  were  first  coodns, 
and  that  he  very  earnestly  desired 
that  they  should  be  good  friends. 
Mr  Hunt's  presence  at  the  dinner- 
table  saved,  perhaps,  some  embar- 
rassment to  idl  paities ;  and  b^oie 
he  left,  late  in  the  evening,  the 
young  Australian's  scruples  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  removed. 
His  sister,  it  was  plain,  was  con- 
sidered  no  intnidw  in  the  family ; 
and  for  her  sake  he  was  ocmtoxt 
to  remain  a  week  as  a  gneet  at 
Wanscote.  Sir  Frauds'  quiet  kind- 
ness won  the  young  man's  heart 
before  that  week  was  over;  he 
had  known  most  of  the  rougher 
side  of  life  hitherto.  He  went 
with  the  baronet  to  London,  and 
in  another  month  he  sailed  to  take 
possession  of  one  of  the  best 
"runs"  in  Victoria. 

Bat  his  sbter  Madeline  only  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  the  steamer 
which  carried  him  out ;  and  she  re- 
turned to  Wanscote  as  Lady  Har- 
grave. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES   OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  U. 


NO.  XL — THE  SCEPTIC. 


There  is  no  title  which  has  been 
more  differently  applied,  or  called 
forth  more  diverse  sentiments,  than 
that  by  which  we  have  distin- 
gaished  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch.  To  many,  perhaps  most, 
readers  it  is  a  name  of  reproach, 
implying  at  once  intellectual  blind- 
ness and  some  degree  of  moral 
obliquity.  It  presents  before  them 
the  image  of  a  man  persistently, 
and  perhaps  wilfully,  denying  the 
truth,  closing  his  eyes  to  it,  pre- 
ferring not  to  see;  a  man  whose 
evil  life  moves  him  to  reject  the 
unvarying  morality  of  revelation, 
or  whose  self-conceit  prompts  him 
to  place  his  own  opinion  above  all 
authority;  a  being  from  whom  good 
deeds  and  virtuous  dispositions  are 
not  to  be  looked  for — ^who  is  with- 
out principle,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  depended  on  in  this  life,  and 
whom,  with  a  certain  satisfaction, 
the  most  charitable  may  set  down 
as  likely  to  wake  up  very  uncom- 
fortably in  the  life  beyond.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many, 
in  an  age  which  has  taken  "  hon- 
est douDt"  under  its  patronage 
and  protection,  to  whom  a  sceptic 
is  an  interesting  being,  almost 
crazed  by  his  efforts  to  believe  in 
Christianity,  sadly  acknowledging 
all  its  beauties,  but  bound  by 
hard  fate  to  see  more  clearly,  to 
sift  evidence  more  closely,  to  judge 
more  conscientiously,  than  his  fel- 
lows. The  real  character,  as  we 
are  about  to  attempt  its  portraiture, 
has  little  in  common  with  either 
conception.  The  word  sceptic,  like 
the  corresponding  word  enthusiast, 
describes  a  certain  class  of  minds 
rather  than  a  peculiar  set  of  opin- 
ions. In  this  sense  there  are  some 
who  are  good  Christians  and  yet 
sceptics  undeniable,  just  as  there  are 
enthusiasts  whose  minds  are  un- 
touched by  religion.   The  character 


is  not  attractive,  nor  does  it  appeal 
to  those  higher  human  sympathies 
which  are  called  forth  by  manifesta- 
tions of  such  qualities  as  faith,  loy- 
alty, and  self-devotion;  but  yet  it 
is  a  real  personality,  and  not  unwor- 
thy of  attention  among  the  many 
different  ^ypes  of  intellectual  life. 

The  character  of  the  true  sceptic 
was  never  more  clearly  exhibited 
than  by  David  Hume,  the  philoso- 
pher and  historian,  whose  name  ia  so 
well  known  and  firmly  established 
among  the  greatest  of  his  century, 
and  whose  works  and  influence 
have  produced  as  much  effect  upon 
men's  minds  and  beliefs  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  perpetual  negative  to 
produce.  He  is  not  only  a  bom 
representative  of  the  class,  but 
even  to  a  great  extent  of  his  time, 
which  was  an  unbelieving  age, 
full  of  profanities,  great  and  small, 
and  an  immense  and  astonishing 
indifference  to  everything  spiritual 
and  unseen.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  clear-sighted  men  of  his  day 
— keen  in  pursuit  of  truth,  not 
moved  by  any  throes  of  mental 
anguish  because  of  his  inability  to 
believe  one  dogma  or  another,  but 
still  far  from  setting  himself  up  as 
an  authority  above  other  authorities, 
or  arrogating  a  superior  judgment 
He  was  no  profligate,  eager  to  cover 
his  sins  by  the  abrogation  of  moral 
laws — ^no  revolutionary,  bent  upon 
satisfying  his  own  ambition  by  the 
overturn  of  all  things.  Neither 
was  his  spirit  affected  by  the 
gloomy  nothingness  of  the  system 
he  believed.  He  was  an  honest, 
cheerful,  comfortable,  unexcited 
soul,  full  of  steady  power  of  labour, 
patience,  good-humour,  a  certain 
sober  light-heartedness  whatever 
was  his  fortune.  The  devoutest  be- 
liever, with  all  the  succours  of  reli- 
gion, could  not  have  behaved  with 
more  composure  and  dignity  in  the 
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presence  of  death  ;  nor  ia  the 
sober  quiet  of  his  life  less  remark- 
able. He  was  good  to  his  friends, 
not  ungenerous  to  his  opponents. 
He  took  success  quietly  and  mis- 
fortune undauntedly.  Pope  Inno- 
cent's musings,  in  Mr  Browning's 
poem,  over  the  strange  and  woeful 
fact  that  ''the  Christians  in  their 
panoply'*  do  no  greater  deeds  than 
those  performed  by  *^  the  instincts 
of  the  natural  man" — could  not 
have  had  a  more  remarkable  proof 
than  is  furnished  b^  this  unbe- 
liever. He  was  in  his  way  a  good 
man,  as  good  as  anybody  round 
him.  He  was  a  cheerful  human 
creature,  quite  undaunted  by  the 
darkness  in  which  his  being  was 
shrouded;  accepting  life  with  all  its 
inevitable  penaltiee  just  as  bravely, 
good-humouredly,and  patiently  as  if 
the  rewards  of  heaven  awaited  him 
at  the  end,  yet  believing  in  no  re- 
wards of  heaven.  The  problem  is 
one  which  it  is  right  to  consider  on 
its  own  merits,  and  with  as  little 
prejudice  as  we  may. 

David  Hume  was  bom  in  the 
year  1711,  of  a  good  Berwickshire 
family,  well  thought  of  in  the  coun- 
try-side, though  without  any  ap- 
parent distinction  but  that  of  rural 
gentility.  His  mother,  to  whose 
sole  charge  he  was  left  at  a  very 
early  age,  was  ''a  woman,"  as  he 
tells  us,  "of  singular  merit,  who, 
though  young  and  handsome,  de- 
voted herself  entirely  to  the  rearing 
and  education  of  her  children."  He 
"  passed  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  education  with  success" — though 
his  name,  we  are  informed  by  Mr 
Hill  Burton,  his  biographer,  from 
whose  full  and  able  narrative  we 
chiefly  quote,  does  not  occur  in  any 
list  of  graduates  of  his  university. 

His  earliest  letters  are  full  of 
a  clumsy  precocious  philosophy, 
quaintly  mingled  with  familiar 
gossip.  ''Greatness  and  elevation 
of  soul,"  he  writes,  "are  to  be 
found  only  in  study  and  contem- 
plation ;  this  can  alone  teach  us  to 
look  down  on  human  assailantB;" 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  inform 


his  correspondent  that  "  John  has 
bought  a  horse ;  he  thinks  it  neither 
cheap  nor  dear.  It  has  no  faok, 
but  boggles  a  litae."  Hiisjmicdoii 
of  the  lowly  and  the  sublime  be- 
longs to  the  year  1727,  iriien  he 
was  sixteen.  By  that  time  he  had 
gone  through  his  university  care», 
according  to  the  curious  habit  of 
Scotland,  and  had  returned  to 
Ninewells,  his  ancestral  h<RBe, 
there  to  reflect  upon  himself  and 
his  thoughts,  and  make  nncoo- 
adous  soundings  in  the  yet  sIulIIot 
waters  on  whidi  his  boyish  boat 
was  launched.  Even  at  this  eariy 
period  the  character  of  the  man 
bad  already  formed  itself ;  a  pon- 
derous thoughtfnlness,  moved  byfio 
special  sympathy  for  his  kind,  nor 
high-placed  ideal,  fond  of  fact  and 
certainty,  uninfluenced  even  by 
that  superficial  imagination  whidi 
belongs  to  youth,  ahows  itsdf  in 
him.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
indications  of  his  curiously  nnex- 
citable  fancy  is  a  "  Historic^  Essay 
upon  Chivalry  and  Modem  Hon- 
ouf,"  which  was  found  among  bis 
early  papers.  "  It  is  writt^i  with 
great  predsion^and  neatness,"  we 
are  informed,  and  is  ''  no  despica- 
ble specimen  of  caligraphy;"  which 
is  a  pleasant  reminder  that  the  boy- 
philosopher  was  still  a  boy,  fond  of 
his  young  productions,  and  almost 
as  much  interested  in  the  fineness 
of  his  upstrokes  as  in  the  solidi^ 
of  his  conclusiona  But  even  this 
subject,  generally  so  daoling  to  the 
unsophisticated  mind,  has  no  eflect 
on  the  imagination  of  our  young 
sceptic.  The  theory  he  forms  in 
respect  to  it  is  about  as  dispanig- 
ing  to  chivalry  as  anjrthing  which 
could  have  entered  the  lla^  brain 
of  a  prosaic  old  man  of  the  world. 
He  tells  us  tiiat  the  whde  system 
was  but  a  barbarous  attempt  to 
imitate  the  graces  of  the  ancient 
dviUsation — the  device  of  a  savage 
to  replace  the  nugestic  and  beauti- 
ful models  of  antiquity  by  heap- 
ing together  a  mass  of  fantastic 
ornaments.  A  similar  impulse,  he 
says,  carried  into  the  r^ons  of  art, 
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prodaced  ''  that  heap  of  confusion 
and  irregnlarity  "  known  as  Qothic 
architectare  !  As  the  latter  was  a 
barbarous  effort  to  copy  the  beauty 
of  ancient  buildings,  so  the  former 
was  a  frenzied  attempt  to  imitate 
the  classic  splendour  of  manners 
and  morals.  Seventeen  years  or  so 
old,  with  the  blood  of  knights  in 
his  veins,  living  in  a  historic  coun- 
try full  of  tales  and  tokens  of  wild 
feudd  devotion  and  heroism,  the 
boy  could  find  no  better  nor  pro- 
founder  explanation  of  a  system 
so  strangely  powerful  that  (in 
theory  at  least)  it  made  the  least 
world^  of  all  codes  dominant  for 
centuries  over  a  self-seeking  world. 
Even  his  youth,  which  might  have 
been  of  some  use  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, gave  him  no  better  aid  than 
his  maturity  did  in  after  times ; 
and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  career, 
his  want  of  imagination  baffled  the 
very  deamess  of  his  insight,  and 
made  him  morally  incapable,  as  the 
sceptical  intelligence  always  must 
be,  of  penetrating  into  the  deepest 
secrets  of  that  human  nature  which 
he  professed  to  plumb  and  fathom 
wiUi  impartial  severe  logic  to  its 
most  intmiate  depths. 

This  essay,  which  was  never  pub- 
lished, belongs  to  the  prefatory 
period  of  his  life  which  he  spent  at 
home — a  period  of  about  seven  years 
between  the  conclusion  of  his 
formal  education  and  his  first  start 
in  life.  This  was  a  long  time  to 
be  wasted  byaScotch  lad  of  thrifty 
enterprising  race,  as  well  as  of  un- 
usual mental  powers :  but  probably 
the  development  of  his  genius  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  impress  the  little 
audience  surrounding  him.  "Our 
Davie's  a  fine  good-humoured  cra- 
ter," his  mother  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  him, "  but  uncommon  wake- 
minded  ; "  and  although  he  showed 
no  lack  of  energy  and  resolution  in 
later  life,  it  is  evident  that  to  all 
outward  appearance  he  was  passive 
in  this  opening  chapter;  brooding 
much  on  himself  and  his  capabili- 
ties, and  bent  on  his  own  way,  yet 


offering  no  demonstration  of  ac- 
tive will,  or  strong  inclination  to 
those  who  supposed  it  lay  in  their 
hands  to  decide  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
His  family,  which,  like  so  many 
families  of  Scotch  gentlefolks,  was 
largely  connected  with  lawyers,  des- 
tined him  for  that  profession — for 
he  was  a  younger  brother  scantily 
provided  for.  "  My  studious  dis- 
position, my  sobriety,  and  my  in- 
dustry, gave  my  family  a  notion 
that  the  law  was  a  prop^  profes- 
sion for  me,"  he  says ;  "  but  I 
formed  an  insurmountable  aver- 
sion to  everything  but  the  pursuits 
of  philosophy  and  general  learn- 
ing." His  mother  and  brother,  sa- 
gacious, homely  observers,  thinking 
of  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary 
course  of  existence,  and  such  occu- 
pation as  might  become  the  son  of 
a  good  house,  made  their  plans  for 
him  as  they  would  have  done  for 
any  other  younger  son.  It  was  no 
evU  lot  to  which  they  devoted  him. 
He  might  have  become  Baron 
Hume,  like  his  nephew.  He  might 
have  risen  to  the  bench,  and  added 
a  Lord  Ninewells  to  the  list  of  the 
family  honours.  The  career  was 
honourable  and  familiar,  and  scarce- 
ly even  precarious — not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  tiie  same  breath  with  its 
only  alternatives — the  position  of 
a  travelling  tutor  or  "  governor," 
or  the  doubtful  success  of  trade. 
The  Scottish  reader  will  easily  call 
up  before  him  the  picture  of  the 
country  house,  half  mansion,  half 
farm,  the  acute  leddy,  with  her  un- 
disguised  Scotch  and  practical  views, 
and  John  the  laird,  who  thought  of 
no  other  love  so  long  as  his  mother 
ruled  the  frugal  house,  and  kept 
the  old  family  bonds  intact.  But 
while  they  discussed  and  rediBcuss- 
ed  "  our  Davie's  "  fortunes,  he  him- 
self was  occupied  with  the  matter 
in  a  veiy  different  way.  Such  a 
crisis  as  forms  the  turning-point  in 
the  lives  of  so  many  notable  men, 
had  come  upon  the  lad  in  the  strang- 
est unfamiliar  shape.  The  form  it 
took  was  not  of  that  struggle  be- 
tween the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
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foices  which  we  ondentaDd  bo 
little,  out  of  which  he  might  have 
come  converted^  to  use  the  ordinary 
phraseology,  and  conacioiia  of  new 
motivea  and  a  changed  life.  It 
was  not  a  supreme  crisis  of  the 
heart,  rent  asunder  by  human  pas- 
sion. But  yet  something  had  come 
upon  him  which  he  could  not  ex- 
plain, which  brought  him  to  a  dead 
stop  in  his  career,  and  was  beyond 
his  control;  and  the  strange  boy 
percttTed  by  instinct  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis.  Inspecting  himself  with 
critical  eyes,  he  saw  that  the  mo- 
ment was  one  which  must  determine 
his  future  existence.  His  heart  and 
his  soul  had  come  to  a  pause,  and 
he  had  to  explain  the  reason  to  him- 
sdf.  He  does  this  in  a  letter  to 
a  physician,  which,  long  as  it  is, 
is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed 
by.  In  this  curious  composition 
he  sets  down  every  detail  of  his 
case  with  calm  interest  and  com- 
posure :  it  does  not  occur  to  him 
to  attribute  it  to  any  influence  from 
heaven  or  helL  That  Gk>d  should 
be  likely  to  take  any  trouble  in  the 
matter  is  not  within  his  conception 
of  possibilities;  neither  is  there 
any  terrestrial  creature  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  producing  the 
strange  tumult  and  prostration 
whidi  he  feels  within  him.  Passion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  his  af- 
fections have  received  no  check,  his 
hopes  no  disappointment  Having 
maturely  considered  all  things,  he 
concludes  naturally  that  it  m\uBt, 
after  all,  be  his  body  that  is  to 
blame.  He  must  be  iU,  though  he 
does  not  know  it  Thus,  in  an  age 
which  had  not  begun  to  form  any 
dogmas  about  the  influence  of  the 
digestion  upon  the  mind,  that  mo- 
dem theory  is  anticipated  by  a 
lad  of  twenty,  in  whom  one  would 
naturally  suppose  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic reasons  for  these  mental  dis- 
turbances would  present  themselves, 
sooner  than  that  simple  stomachic- 
al  explanation  which  saves  so  much 
trouble.  The  strongest  evidence  of 
a  mind  already  full  oi  energy  and 
activity,  in  the  truest  and  liveliest 


action,  and  of  heart,  soul,  and  ima- 
gination totally  unawakened,  ia  to 
be  found  in  this  letter,  which  was 
written  apparently  not  later  than 
his  twentieth  year: — 

'*Sni, — Not  bemg  aeq^oaliited  with 
this  handwritiog,  yon  will  probably 
look  to  the  bottom  to  find  the  sub- 
scription, and  not  finding  any  will  oer- 
taimy  wonder  at  thia  stnuige  metbod 
of  madnmiDf  yon.  I  most  here,  in  the 
beginning,  be^  yon  to  excnae  it,  and 
to  persuade  yon  to  read  what  fbllova 
with  lome  attention,  must  tell  yon  tiaat 
this  gives  yon  an  opprntuuty  to  do  a 
voy  good-natured  action,  wUeh  I  be- 
lieve IB  the  moet  powerfol  aigicnent  I 
can  use.  I  need  not  tell  yoa  tiiat  1 
am  your  coontiyman,  a  Scoteman. ;  for 
without  any  such  tie,  I  dare  rely  up- 
on your  homanity  even  to  a  perfect 
stnmger,  such  as  I  am.  The  CaToor  I 
beg' of  yon  is  your  advice,  and  the 
reason  why  I  address  myself  ia  parti- 
cular to  yon  need  not  be  told,  as  one 
must  be  a  skilful  i^yndan,  a  man  of 
letters,  of  wit,  of  ^ood  sense,  and  of 
great  humanity,  to  give  me  a  satisfying 
answer.  .  .  .  Trusting,  however,  to 
your  oandour  and  generosity,  I  shall, 
without  fiuiher  pimoe,  ptoeeed  to  open 
up  to  you  the  present  oondition  of  my 
health,  and  to  do  that  the  more  effec- 
tually shall  nve  you  a  kind  of  history 
of  my  Hfe,  after  which  you  will  easily 
learn  why  I  keep  my  name  a  secret. 

**  Ton  must  know,  then,  that  from 
my  earliest  infancy  I  found  always  a 
strong  inelinstion  to  books  and  letten. 
As  our  ooU^  education  in  Scotland, 
extending  little  further  than  the  lan- 
guages, ends  comm<mly  whea  we  are 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  I 
was  after  that  left  to  my  own  chc»ce 
in  my  readins,  and  found  it  iofdine  me 
almost  equaUy  to  books  of  reasoning 
and  philosophy,  and  to  poetry  and  the 
polite  authors.  Ereiy  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted either  with  the  philoeophers 
or  critics  knows  that  there  is  nothing 
yet  established  in  either  of  these  two 
sciences,  and  that  they  ccmtaiD  little 
more  than  endless  disputes,  even  in  the 
most  fundamental  articles^  Upon  exa- 
mination of  these,  1  found  a  certain  bold- 
ness of  temper  growing  in  me  which  was 
not  inclined  to  submit  to  any  authoritr 
in  these  subjects,  but  led  me  to  seek 
out  some  new  medium  by  which  truth 
misht  be  established.  After  much  atody 
ana  r^ection  on  this,  at  last,  when  I 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  there 
seemed  to  be  opened  up  to  me  a  new 
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scene  of  thoaght  which  transported  me 
beyond  measure,  and  made  me,  with  an 
ardour  natural  to  young  men,  throw  up 
every  other  ])lea8ure  or  business  to  apply 
entirely  to  it.  The  law,  which  was 
the  business  I  designed  to  follow,  ap- 
peared nauseouB  to  me,  and  I  could 
think  of  no  other  wav  of  pushing  my 
fortune  in  the  world  but  that  of  a 
scholar  and  philosopher.  I  was  in- 
finitely happy  in  this  course  of  life  for 
some  months,  till  at  last,  about  the 
beginning  of  September  1729,  all  my 
ardour  seemed  in  a  moment  to  m 
extinguished,  and  I  could  no  lon|;er 
raise  my  mind  to  that  pitch  which 
formerly  ffare  me  such  excessive  plea- 
sure. I  fdt  no  uneasiness  or  want  of 
spirits  when  I  laid  aside  my  book,  and 
therefore  never  imagined  there  was 
any  bodily  distemper  in  the  case,  but 
that  my  coldness  proceeded  from  a 
laziness  of  temper  wmoh  must  be  over- 
come by  redoubling  my  application. 
In  this  condition  I  remained  for  nine 
months,  very  uneasy  to  myself,  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  but  with- 
out growine  any  worse,  which  was  a 
miracle,  l^ere  was  another  particular 
which  contributed  more  than  anything 
to  waste  my  spirits  and  bring  on  me 
this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having 
read  many  books  of  morality,  such  as 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  and  being 
smit  with  their  beautiful  representa- 
tions of  virtue  and  philosophy,  I  under- 
took the  improvement  of  my  temper 
and  will  along  with  my  reason  and 
understanding.  I  was  continually  for- 
tifying myseff  with  reflections  against 
death,  and  poverty,  and  shame,  and 
pain,  and  all  the  other  calamities  of  life. 
These,  no  doubt,  are  exceeding  useful 
when  joined  with  an  active  life,  because 
the  occasion  being  presented  along 
with  the  reflection  works  it  into  the 
soul,  and  makes  it  take  a  deep  impres- 
sion; but  in  solitude  they  serve  to 
little  other  purpose  than  to  waste  the 
sjiirits,  the  force  of  the  mind  meeting 
with  no  resistance,  but  wasting  itself 
in  the  air,  like  our  arm  when  it  misses 
its  aim.  This,  however,  I  did  not 
learn  but  by  experience,  and  till  I  had 
already  ruined  my  health,  though  I 
was  not  sensible  of  it.  .  .  .  Thus  I 
have  given  you  a  full  account  of  the 
condition  of  my  body ;  and  without 
staying  to  ask  pardon,  as  I  ought  to 
do,  for  so  tedious  a  story,  shall  explain 
to  you  how  my  mind  stood  all  this  time, 
which  on  every  occasion,  especially  in 
this  distemper,  have  a  very  near  con- 
nection together.     Having  now  time 


and  leisure  to  cool  my  inflamed 
nation,  I  besan  to  consider  seriously 
how  I  shoula  proceed  in  my  philoso- 
phical inquiries.  I  found  that  the 
moral  philosophy  transmitted  to  us  by 
antiqmty  laboured  under  the  same  in- 
convenience that  has  been  found  in 
their  natural  philosophy^  of  being  en- 
tirely hypothetical,  and  depending  more 
upon  invention  than  experience :  every 
one  consulted  his  fancy  in  erecting 
schemes  of  virtue  and  of  happiness, 
without  regarding  human  nature,  upon 
which  every  moral  conclusion  must  de- 
pend. This,  therefore,  I  resolved  to 
make  mj  principal  study,  and  the  source 
from  which  I  would  derive  every  truth 
in  criticism  as  well  as  morality.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  most  of 
the  philosophers  who  have  gone  before 
us  have  been  overthrown  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  genius,  and  that  little  more 
is  required  to  make  a  man  succeed  in 
this  study  than  to  throw  off  all  preju- 
dices either  for  his  own  opinions  or  for 
those  of  others.  At  least  this  is  all  I 
have  to  depend  on  for  the  truth  of  my 
reasonings,  which  I  have  multiplied  to 
such  a  degree,  that  within  these  three 
years  I  find  I  have  scribbled  many  a 

auire  of  paper,  in  which  there  is  no- 
bing  contained  but  my  own  inventions! 
This,  with  the  reading  most  of  the  cele- 
brated books  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  and  acquiring  the  Italian,  you 
may  think  a  sufficient  business  for  one 
in  perfect  health,  and  so  it  would  had 
it  been  done  to  any  purpose ;  but  my 
disease  was  a  cruel  encumbrance  on 
me.  I  found  that  I  was  not  able  to 
follow  out  any  train  of  thought  by  one 
continued  stretch  of  view,  but  by  re- 
peated interrup|tions,  and  by  refreshing 
my  eye  from  time  to  time  upon  oth^r 
objects.  Yet  with  this  inconvenience 
I  have  collected  the  rude  materials  for 
many  volumes ;  but  in  reducing  these 
to  words,  when  one  must  bring  the 
idea  he  comprehended  in  eross,  near- 
er to  him,  so  as  to  contemplate  its  min- 
utest parts,  and  keep  it  steadily  in  his 
eye,  so  as  to  copy  these  parts  in  order, 
— this  I  found  impracticable  to  me,  nor 
were  my  spirits  equal  to  so  severe  an 
employment.  Here  lay  my  greatest 
calamity.  I  had  no  hopes  of  delivering 
my  opinions  with  sucn  elegance  ana 
neatness  as  to  draw  to  me  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  I  would  rather  live 
and  die  in  obscurity  than  produce  them 
maimed  and  imperfect. 

**  Such  a  miserable  disappointment  I 
scaroe  ever  remember  to  nave  heard  of. 
The  small  distance  betwixt  me  and  per- 
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feet  health  makes  me  the  more  un- 
easy in  my  present  situation.  It  is  a 
weakness  rather  than  a  lowness  of 
spirits  which  troubles  me,  and  there 
seems  to  be  as  great  a  difference  be- 
twixt my  distemper  and  common  va- 
rurs,  as  betwixt  vapours  and  madness, 
have  noticed  in  tne  writings  of  the 
French  mystics,  and  in  those  of  our 
fanatics  here,  that  when  they  give  a 
history  of  the  situation  of  their  souls, 
they  mention  a  coldness  and  desertion 
of  uie  spirit  which  frequently  returns ; 
and  some  of  them,  at  the  beginning, 
have  been  tormented  with  it  many 
years.  As  this  kind  of  devotion  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  force  of  passion, 
and  consequently  of  the  animal  spirits, 
I  have  oft^  thought  that  their  case  and 
mine  were  prettv  parallel,  and  that 
their  rapturous  aomirations  might  dis- 
compose the  fabric  of  the  nerves  and 
brain  as  much  as  profound  reflections, 
and  that  warmth  or  enthusiasm  which 
is  inseparable  from  them." 

That  the  subject  of  this  carious 
piece  of  analysis  should  himself 
perceive  the  resemblance  between 
his  own  condition  and  that  of  the 
"  French  mystics''  and  " fanatics " 
at  home,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
features  in  the  strange  narrative. 
And  that  it  should  never  occur 
to  him  to  attribute  it  to  a  mental 
or  spiritual  cause,  is  more  remark- 
able still  The  idea  of  any  con- 
flict for  him  between  the  powers 
of  light  and  darkness— of  any  rising 
up  of  nature  within  him,  to  resolve 
oi^ce  for  all  the  inevitable  problem 
on  which  side  his  life  was  to  be 
ranged,  would  have  simply  amused 
the  young  man.  He  was  too  good- 
tempered  and  genial  by  nature  to 
have  treated  the  supposition  with  a 
sneer ;  but  the  unheroic  boy  would 
have  laughed  at  the  notion  with 
unintentional  humility.  The  letter 
we  have  just  quoted  was,  it  appears 
probable,  never  sent  to  the  eminent 
physician  for  whom  it  was  destin- 
ed ;  but  remained  among  his  papers, 
to  throw  its  homely  revelation  upon 
a  youth  unlike  the  youth  of  other 
m^n  :  an  early  morning  without 
dew  or  mist,  or  signs  of  the  recent 
aurora — calm  in  colour  as  a  leaden 
sky,  sober  as  a  day  in  autumn,  quiet 


as  the  silence  of  the  fields ;  yet  so 
divorced  from  all  natural  meta- 
phors, ti^at  there  is  no  sense  of  in- 
finitude, no  mystery  of  space  or  dis- 
tance about  it,  but  all  toned  down 
into  a  universal  calm. 

'^I  would  not  quit  my  preten- 
sions to  learning  but  with  my  last 
breath,"  he  adds,. while  discussing 
the  chances  of  *'a  more  active  life" 
which  were  before  him ;  but  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  break  the 
spell  which  no  doubt  the  quiet  ex- 
istence of  NineweUs  rather  strength- 
ened than  interrupted.  In  the 
brief  and  succinct  biography  which 
he  entitles  '*  My  own  life,"  the  story 
is  told  in  half-a-dozen  words.  "  My 
very  slender  fortune,"  he  says,  "  be- 
ing unsuitable  to  this  plan  of  life 
(that  of  a  student  and  philosopher), 
and  my  health  being  a  little  broken 
by  my  ardent  application,  I  was 
tempted,  or  rather  forced,  to  make 
a  very  feeble  trial  for  entering  into 
a  more  active  scene  of  life.  In 
1734  I  went  to  Bristol  with  some 
recommendations  to  eminent  mer- 
chants, but  in  a  few  months  found 
that  scene  totally  unsuitable  to 
me."  This  was  idl  that  came  of 
the  attempt  to  throw  his  life 
into  a  new  channeL  In  the  same 
year  he  seems  to  have  finally  made 
up  his  mind  to  yield  to  his  in- 
clinations and  let  fortune  and  the 
world  go  by.  Such  a  man  was  qua- 
lified, as  few  men  are,  for  the 
austere  effort  of  frugality  which 
enables  a  poor  scholar  to  live  on  a 
pittance  out  of  love  for  his  books. 
Imsgination,  it  is  evident,  would 
never  lead  him  astray ;  and  though 
he  was  always  kind  and  friendly, 
and  ready  to  share  with  his  inti- 
mates, yet  his  range  of  sympathies 
was  too  limited  to  move  bun  to- 
wards any  of  the  foolish  generosi- 
ties whidi  we  pardon  to  youth. 
Then  he  had  the  training  of  his 
careful  Berwickshire  home  to  for- 
tify him  in  his  new  career.  The 
amount  of  the  income  upon  which 
he  ventured  to  embrace  a  life  of 
philosophical  research  is  not  men- 
tioned j  but  as  he  siterwards  as- 
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Bures  UB  that  be  bas  acquired  a 
competence  when  he  manages  to 
scrape  together;£lOOO,  and  at  a  much 
later  period  of  his  life  thinks  £150 
aryear  a  sufficient  provision  for  life 
in  London,  it  must  have  been 
scanty  indeed.  His  first  start  in 
life  was  attended  by  an  entire  sepa- 
ration from  home  and  all  its  asso- 
ciations. "  I  went  over  to  France," 
be  says,  ^  with  a  view  of  prosecut- 
ing my  studies  in  a  country  retreat ; 
and  I  then  laid  that  plsoi  of  life 
which  I  have  steadUy  and  success- 
folly  pursued.  I  resolved  to  make 
a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my 
deficiency  of  fortune,  to  maintain 
unimpaired  my  independency,  and 
to  regard  every  object  as  contempt- 
ible, except  the  improvement  of  my 
talents  in  literature." 

It  would  be  against  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  literature  not  to  respect  and 
glorify  this  determination — ^which 
was,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  its  way 
a  noble  one.  But  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  picture  of  the 
young  Scotchman  retiring  to  the 
dismed  quiet  of  a  French  provincial 
town  —  of  all  solitudes  the  most 
restricted,  and  of  all  conventional 
places  the  most  conventional — se- 
parating himself  without  any  pro- 
founder  cause  from  his  ancient 
associations,  which  chills  out  the 
sympathy  from  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder. This  is  another  proof  of 
that  strange  good-humoured  in- 
difference to  aU  the  deeper  wants 
of  humanity,  which  was  always  one 
of  his  leading  characteristics.  He 
paused  for  some  time  in  Paris — a 
more  natural  shelter  for  all  the  busy 
thoughts  that  were  germinating  in 
his  mind — and  went  about  in  that 
new  strange  world  attracted  by  mat- 
ters very  little  likely,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  secure  the  attention  of 
a  young  man  setting  out  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  affording  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  picturesque  old  capi-  ' 
tal  which  now  ezLsts  no  longer,  he 
tells  us  of  the  miracles  performed  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abb!s  Paris;  re- 
cording with  curious  significance 
and  secret  irony  the  "incontest- 


able" proof  of  miraculous  cures 
wrought  by  that  holy  personage. 
His  mind,  it  Lb  evident,  was  more 
occupied  with  the  different  trains 
of  thought  gradually  growing  to 
completion  within  himself,  than 
with  the  external  novelty  around 
him,  notwithstanding  the  favour- 
able impression  which  French  life, 
manners,  and  dispositions  had  made 
upon  him.  He  proceeded  to  Rheims 
on  leaving  Paris,  and  there  estab- 
lished himself.  It  ''is  to  be  the 
place  of  my  abode  for  some  consi- 
derable time,"  he  writes,  "and 
where  I  hope  both  to  spend  my 
time  happily  for  the  present,  and 
lay  up  a  stock  for  the  future." 
This  curious  choice  of  an  obscure 
French  country  town,  possessing, 
no  doubt,  a  university,  but  not  of 
any  special  distinction,  is  one  of 
the  least  comprehensible  things  in 
the  history  of  the  time :  in  which 
we  constantly  find  travellers  of 
note,  and  young  noblemen  with 
their  governors,  established  in  the 
French  provinces,  in  towns  now 
fallen  into  complete  obscurity,  and 
at  no  time  more  remarkable,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  the  beauty  of  their 
churches,  than  an  English  county 
town  of  corresponding  size.  And 
that  one  attraction,  the  glorious 
Qothic  cathedrals  of  France,  was 
little  appreciated  by  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  first  piece  of  contemporary 
observation  which  Hume  offers  us 
is  marked,  like  everything  else,  by 
his  peculiar  modes  of  thought  The 
difference  of  manners  in  France 
and  England  struck  him  as  it  does 
every  stranger;  not,  however,  with 
unreasoning  enthusiasm,  but  with 
a  more  characteristic  impulse  to 
examine  the  matter:  and  the  result 
of  his  careful  analysis  was  the  con- 
clusion that  the  French  were  indeed 
more  polite  and  obliging  at  heart, 
but  that  the  English  had  a  better 
method  of  expressing  it — an  opinion 
totally  oppoised  to  the  ordinary 
theory. 

'' By  the  expressions  of  jiohtenefla," 
he  says,  "  I  mean  those  outward  defer- 
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enoes  and  oeremoniw  which  mutom  has 
invented  to  supply  the  defect  of  real 
politeness  or  kindness  that  is  unavoid- 
able towards  strangers  or  indifferent 
persons  even  in  some  of  the  best  disposi- 
tions in  the  world.  These  ceremonies 
ought  to  be  so  oontrived  as  that,  thoo^ 
they  do  not  deceive  or  pass  for  sincere, 
yet  still  they  please  by  their  appear- 
ance, and  lead  the  mind,  by  its  own 
consent  and  knowledge,  into  an  agreea- 
ble delusion.  One  may  err  by  running 
into  either  of  the  two  extremes — that 
of  making  them  too  like  truth  or  too  re- 
mote from  it — ^though  we  may  observe 
that  the  first  is  scarce  possible,  because 
whenever  any  expression  or  action  be- 
comes customary  it  can  deceive  nobody, 
llius  when  the  Quakers  say  ''your 
friend,"  thev  are  as  easily  understood 
as  another  that  says  "your  humble  ser- 
vant." The  French  err  in  the  oontruy 
extreme — ^that  of  making  their  civilities 
too  remote  from  truth — which  is  a  fault. 
.  .  .  Another  fault  I  find  in  the 
Frenchmannereis  that, like  their  clothes 
and  furniture,  they  are  too  daring.  An 
English  fine  gentleman  distinguishes 
himself  from  &e  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conversation  more 
than  by  any  particular  ^art  of  it ;  so 
that,  though  you  are  sensible  he  excels, 
vou  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  in  what,  and 
have  no  remarkable  civilities  or  compli- 
ments to  pitch  on  as  a  proof  of  nis 
|K>liteness.  These  he  so  smooths  over 
that  they  pass  for  the  common  actions 
of  life,  and  never  put  you  to  the  trouble 
of  retuminff  thanks  for  them.  The 
English  pofiteness  is  always  greatest 
when  it  appears  least" 

This  would  seem  a  sufficiently  tri- 
vial subject  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  the  young  philosopher,  but  it 
displays  the  penetrating  acuteness 
and  analytical  power  of  his  mind  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  more  intrinsi- 
callv  important  Indeed,  the  very 
slightness  of  the  occasion  shows 
more  completely  his  mental  habit 
of  sounding  to  Uie  depths  and  trac- 
ing every  superficial  indication 
back  to  its  origin  in  the  unseen  re- 
cesses of  human  nature :  a  habit 
quite  compatible  with  his  in- 
capacity for  comprehending  that 
nature's  holier  secrets.  He  seems 
to  have  remained  about  a  year  at 
Rheims,  and  from  thence  went  on 
to  La  Fl^he,  where,  with  a  curious 
delight  in  the  society  of  the  eccle- 


siastical caste  of  which  he  was  the 
professed  enemy,  he  hung  about 
the  Jesuits'  College,  pic&ng  up 
odd  bits  of  information,  and  en- 
gaging in  many  a  strange  discus- 
sion, full  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other  of  mental  reservation  and 
half-conscious  sophistry.  "I  was 
walking  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Jesuits'  College,''  he  relates  on  one 
such  occasion,'*  engaged  in  a  conver- 
sation with  a  Jesuit  of  some  parts 
and  learning,  who  was  relating  to 
me  and  urging  some  nonsensical 
miracle  latdy  performed  in  their 
convent,  when  I  was  tempted  to 
dispute  against  him;  and  as  my 
hewi  was  full  of  the  topics  of  my 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  I 
was  at  that  time  composing,  this 
argument"  (his  afterwards  cele- 
brated aigument  against  miracles) 
*'  immediately  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  thought  it  much  gravelled  my 
companion;  but  at  last  he  observed 
to  me  that  it  was  impossible  for 
that  argument  to  have  any  aoliditj, 
because  it  operated  equally  against 
the  Gk)6pel  as  the  Catholic  miracles, 
which  observation  I  thought  proper 
to  admit  as  a  sufficient  answer.  I 
believe  you  will  allow  that  the 
freedom,  at  least,  of  this  reasoning 
makes  it  somewhat  extraordinary 
to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  con- 
vent of  Jesuits,  though  perhaps 
you  may  think  the  sophistry  of  it 
savours  plainly  of  the  place  of  its 
birtL" 

The  last  suggestion  comes  oddly 
enough  from  the  young  philosopher 
who  has  just  owned  that  he  thought 
proper  to  admit  as  a  sufficient  answer 
an  argument  which  in  reality  had 
no  w^ht  whatever  with  him,  as  his 
correspondent  was  aware.  Greek 
had  met  Qreek  in  this  fine  en- 
counter; and  notwithstanding  the 
proverbial  subtlety  of  the  Jesuit, 
one  doubts  if  the  priest  under  his 
convent  cloisters  was  a  whit  sur- 
passed in  frankness  or  undermatched 
in  finesse  by  the  burly  young  for- 
eigner in  his  laced  clothes  who 
Eaced  about  those  courts  of  learning 
y  his  side,  breathing  the  same  air 
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as  once  Descartes  breathed,  and  look- 
ing on  with  acate,  unsympathetic, 
yet  good-humoured  eyes  at  the 
curious  pieces  of  human  mechanism 
around  him,  on  whom  he  could  try 
the  success  of  an  argument  or  point 
the  edge  of  a  theory.  In  the  pro- 
found retirement  of  La  Fldche,  cut 
off  from  everything  but  books  and 
Jesuits,  Hume  composed  his  '  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,'  the  first  of 
his  works.  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  enter  at  length  into  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  this  book, 
which  made  a  new  step  in  the  ever- 
turning  treadmill  of  philosophy, 
and  wound  another  confusing  coil 
of  thought  round  the  philosophical 
observer.  In  a  recent  sketch  of 
this  series  we  did  our  best  with  un- 
skilful hand  to  trace  for  the  un- 
scientific reader  the  progress  of 
mental  science  (so  called)  up  to  the 
period  of  Berkeley.  Locke  had  re- 
cognised the  existence  of  mind  and 
matter,  two  grand  and  universal 
abstractions,  in  the  world,  the  one 
being  to  us  the  interpreter  of 
the  other.  Berkeley,  coming  after 
him,  boldly  denied  the  abstract 
existence  of  matter  at  all,  and 
affirmed  mind,  spirit,  ideas,  to  be 
the  only  real  existences.  Hume, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  labours, 
went  beyond  Berkeley.  To  him 
mind  itself,  the  final  principle  of 
existence,  was,  like  everything  else, 
a  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  had 
been  apparent  to  Descartes  that  he 
lived  because  he  thought;  but  even 
this  consciousness  gave  to  Hume 
no  philosophical  conviction  of  his 
own  existence.  He  is  careful,  as 
we  would  also  be,  to  discriminate 
clearly  between  this  philosophical 
doubt  and  the  instinctive  trust 
of  the  common  man  in  common 
circumstances,  his  sense,  beyond  all 
power  of  reason  to  shake,  that  he 
himself  is,  and  is  surrounded  by 
conditions  which  must  be  observed 
and  heeded.  It  is  only  in  philo- 
sophy that  he  ventures  to  assert 
the  strange  doctrine  that  mind 
itself  IS  an  existence  as  improbable 
as  matter.     Neither   the  mighty 


spectre  of  a  world  which  seemed  to 
sarround  him,  nor  the  imagination 
called  mind  with  which  he  seemed 
to  comprehend  it,  could  prove 
themselves.  Shreds  of  truth  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  here  and  there 
caught  and  secured — ^incomprehen- 
sible sequences  and  necessities  which 
could  not  be  disputed,  yet  could  not 
be  explained — ^were  all  his  keen  in- 
tellect acknowledged  in  the  uni- 
verse. "Locke,"  says  Mr  Lewes, 
in  his  '  History  of  Philosophy,' 
"had  shown  that  all  our  know- 
ledge was  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. Berkeley  had  shown  that  we 
had  no  experience  of  an  external 
world  independent  of  perception, 
nor  could  we  have  any  such  expe- 
rience. He  pronounced  matter, 
therefore,  to  be  a  figment  Hume 
took  up  the  line  where  Berkeley 
had  cast  it,  and  flung  it  once  more 
into  the  deep  sea,  endeavouring 
to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  being. 
Probing  deeper  in  the  direction 
Berkeley  had  taken,  he  found  that 
not  only  was  matter  a  figment,  but 
mind  was  no  less  so.  If  the  occult 
substratum  which  men  had  in- 
ferred to  explain  material  pheno- 
mena could  be  denied  because  not 
founded  on  experience,  so  also,  said 
Hume,  must  we  deny  the  occult 
substratum,  mind,  which  men  had 
inferred  to  explain  mental  pheno- 
mena. All  that  we  have  any  expe- 
rience of  is  of  impressions  and  ideas. 
The  substance  of  which  these  are 
supposed  to  be  impressions  is  oc- 
cult, is  a  mere  inference ;  the  sub- 
stance in  which  these  impressions 
are  supposed  to  be  is  equally  occult, 
is  a  mere  inference.  Matter  is  but  a 
collection  of  impressions  ;  mind  is 
but  a  succession  of  impressions  and 
ideas.  Thus  was  Berkeley's  dogmatic 
idealism  converted  into  scepticism." 
The  system  of  Hume,  if  that  can 
be  called  a  system  which  is  the 
pulling  down  of  all  systems,  and 
even  of  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  scientific  methods  of  thought 
may  be  built,  is  still  more  clearly 
set  forth  as  follows  in  his  own 
words : — 
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"Men,"  be  aajB,  '< are  earned  by  a 
natanl  instinct  or  prepoeaesaion  to  re- 
poae  faith  in  their  aenaes.  When  tbey 
follow  this  blind  and  powerful  instinct 
of  nature,  ti^ey  alwaya  suppose  the 
very  images  presented  to  the  senses  to 
be  the  external  objects,  and  never  en- 
tertain any  mspiaon  thai  the  one  are 
nothing  hut  representatuma  of  the  other. 
But  thjs  universal  and  primair  opinion 
of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the 
slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us 
that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception.  So 
far,  then,  we  are  necessitated  by  rea- 
soning to  contradict  the  primary  inHindte 
of  naiurcy  and  to  embrace  a  new  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  our 
aenses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  her- 
self extremely  emoarrassed,  when  she 
would  obviate  the  cavils  and  objections 
of  the  sceptics.  She  can  no  lonser 
plead  the  infallible  and  irresistible  m- 
stinct  of  nature,  for  that  led  ua  to 
quite  a  different  system,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged fallible,  and  even  errone- 
ous; and  to  justify  this  pretended 
philosophical  system  Dy  a  cham  of  clear 
and  convincing  argument,  or  even  any 
appearance  of  argument,  exceeds  the 
power  of  all  human  capacity. 

"Do  ^ou  foUow  the  instinct  and 
propensities  of  nature  in  assentins  Jbo 
the  veracity  of  the  aenses  ?  But  t£ese 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very  per- 
eeption  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
o2^>c<"— (Idealism). 

"Do  you  disclaim  this  principle  in 
order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  opin- 
ion, that  the  perceptions  are  only 
representations  of  something  external  ? 
You  here  depart  from  your  natnnd 
propensities  and  more  obvious  senti- 
ments; and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy 
your  reason,  which  can  never  find  any 
convincinff  argument  from  experience 
to  prove  toat  the  perceptions  are  con- 
nected with  external  objects*' — (Scep- 
ticism). 

''The  answer  to  the  question, 
'What  knowledge  have  we  of  an 
external  world?'"  says  Mr  Hill 
Burton,  in  his  account  of  the  same 
work,  "resolved  itself  into  this: 
that  there  were  certain  impressions 
and  ideas  which  we  supposed  to  re- 
late to  it — further  we  knew  not. 
When  we  turn,  according  to  this 
theory,  from  the  external  world, 
and,  looking  into  ourselves,  ask 
what  certainty  we  have  of  separate 


self-existence,  we  find  but  a  string 
of  impressions  and  ideas,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  linking  these  to- 
gether into  any  notion  of  a  con- 
tinuoos  existence.      Such  is  that 
boasted  thing,  the  human  intellect, 
when  its  elements  are  searched  out 
by  a  rigid  application  of  the  scep- 
tical philosophy  of  Hume."    And 
such,  we  add,  were  the  conclusiona 
of    the  young  man   in  blooming 
Anjou,  among  the  quiet  of  the  con- 
vent gardens,  and  under  those  very 
cloisters  where  Descartes,  doubting 
and  pondering  too,  had  taken  a  joy- 
ful leap  into  certain  existence  from 
his  identification  of    the   process 
going  on  in  his  mind  as  thought. 
"I  think,  therefore   I   am,"   the 
French  father  of  modem  philoso- 
phy had  exclaimed  to  earth  and 
heaven  in  a  burst  of  human  satis- 
faction a  century  before.    And  now 
when  the  hundred  years  with  all 
itsre  volutions  was  accomplished,  the 
musing  Scot  paces  the  same  pave- 
ment, revolvingthe  same  difficulties, 
and  ends  in  a  conclusion  as  different 
as  heaven  is  from  earth.     He,  too, 
thought  fdevotiag  his  life  to  that  pur- 
suit ;  and  in  addition  possessed  as 
rude  a  personality  as  fsJls  to  the  lot 
of  most  men ;  yet  he  takes  himself 
to  pieces  in  the  silence  as  if  he  had 
been  a  puzzle,  and  shakes  his  head 
over  the  many -cornered  morsels 
which  he  knows  he  can  fit  together 
if  he  tries.    But  can  all  his  fitting, 
all  his  trying,  make  one  thing  of 
them — an  existence,  a  unity,  com- 
plete and  real)     The    spectator, 
even  at  this  distance,  cannot  look 
on  at  the  spectacle  but  with  a  cer- 
tain strain  and  unconscious  thrill 
of   sympathy.     To  be  driven  to 
so  blank  an  ending,  how  dismal 
must  it  have  been !    And  all  the 
more  that  the  discovery  was  made 
by  a  young  man  scarcely  six-and- 
twenty,  in  the  absolute  stillness  of 
the  silent  foreign  place,  with  grass 
growing  in  its  streets,  and  its  time 
measured  out   by  the  unfamiliar 
tinkle  of  the  convent  bell.    He  had 
given  up  home  and  youth,  and  all 
the  profits  and  attractions  of  prac- 
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tical  life,  in  order  to  have  time  and 
leisure  to  complete  his  theory.  And 
this  was  the  best  he  could  make  of 
it !  But  the  reader  may  spare  his 
sympathy,  and  assure  hunself  that 
David  never  ate  an  ounce  the  less, 
or  felt  his  personal  happiness  in 
the  smallest  degree  diminished  by 
the  negation  of  all  things  to  which 
lus  thoughts  had  brought  him.  Not 
his  was  the  nature  which  admires 
and  envies  and  lonss  after  a  faith 
it  cannot  share.  ELe  was  no  ama- 
teur or  dilettante  in  his  ways  of 
thinking,  but  a  bom  sceptic,  clad 
in  impenetrable  panoply  of  spiritual 
indifference  and  personal  satLsfac- 
tion,  and  fortified  by  good-humour 
and  good  digestion  against  all  the 
fanciful  troubles  kuovm  to  man. 

The  utter  solitude  in  which  this 
work  was  accomplished  is  another 
curious  mark  of  the  man's  personal 
identity.  He  did  his  work  alone, 
without  aid  of  counsel  or  sympathy. 
^'  While  he  was  framing  his  meta- 
physical theory,"  says  Mr  Burton, 
'^  Hume  appears  to  have  permitted 
no  confidential  advisers  to  have 
access  to  the  workings  of  his  inven- 
tive genius;  and  as  little  did  he 
take  for  granted  any  of  the  reason- 
ings or  opinions  of  the  illustrious 
d^.  Nowhere  is  there  a  work  of 
genius  more  completely  authenti- 
cated as  the  produce  of  the  solitary 
labour  of  one  mind."  He  tried  the 
edge  of  his  argument,  smiling  in 
his  sleeve  the  while,  upon  his  Jesuit 
companion,  and  he  communicated 
the  ^  Reasonings  on  Miracles '  to  his 
namesake  Henry  Home;  but  the 
latter  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  sought  anything 
resembling  sympathy  in  his  work. 
And  yet  he  was  a  social  being,  fond 
of  the  convivialities  of  the  time, 
not  in  the  least  averse  to  society  or 
shy  of  ordinary  intercourse.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  made  friends,  and 
kept  them,  and  was  warm  in  all 
superficial  charities.  But  the  soul 
of  the  man  dwelt  apart,  not  loftily 
so  much  as  indifferently,  having  no 
need  of  close  communion  or  feUow- 
ship  with  any  other  soul.    A  cer- 


tain unexpressed  good-humoured 
contempt  for  his  kind,  mixed,  as 
such  a  sentiment  often  is,  with 
much  benevolence  and  amiable 
feeling  towards  them,  was  no 
doubt  at  the  bottom  of  this  indif- 
ference ;  but  its  real  origin  was  in 
the  self-sufficing  nature  of  the  man, 
which  demanded  no  support  of  hu- 
man fellowship,  but  could  keep  its 
standing  without  love,  without 
faith,  without  sense  of  dependence, 
requiring  no  earthly  paradise,  hop- 
ing for  no  heaven. 

And  yet  there  is  a  struggle  to  be 
recorded,  though  it  is  not  of  any 
very  passionate  description.  The 
human  nature  of  the  young  man 
sometimes  stirs  within  him  not- 
withstanding all  his  constitutional 
calm.  Now  and  then  there  bursts 
from  him  a  cry  of  half  stifled  pain. 
In  one  of  his  moments  of  weakness 
he  gives  vent  to  the  following  re- 
flections, combating  them  all  the 
while  with  his  own  pitiless  com- 
mon-sense and  practical  sobriety. 
His  theory  itself  is  not  half  so 
curious  as  the  amazing  power  with 
which  consciously  he  employs  his 
extern^  existence  and  senses  to 
smother  and  make  an  end  of  such 
faint  outcries  and  protestations  as 
may  arise  in  his  imperfectly -de- 
veloped heart. 

"  The  intense  view  of  these  manifold 
contradictions  and  imperfections  in  hu- 
man reason  has  so  wronght  upon  me,'' 
he  says,  *'  and  heated  m^  bnun,  that  I 
am  ready  to  reject  all  behef  and  reason- 
ing, and  can  look  upon  no  ooinion  even 
as  more  probable  and  likely  than  an- 
other. Where  am  I  or  what?  From 
what  cause  do  I  derive  mv  existence, 
and  to  what  condition  shall  I  return  ? 
Whose  favour  shall  I  oourt,  and  whose 
anger  must  I  dread  ?  What  beings  sur- 
round me  ?  and  on  whom  have  I  any  in- 
fluence, or  who  have  any  influence  on 
me?  I  am  confounded  with  all  these 
questions,  and  begin  to  fancy  myself  in 
tne  most  deplorable  condition  imagin- 
able, environed  with  the  deepest  dark- 
ness, and  utterly  deprived  of  the  use  of 
every  member  and  faculty. 

"Most  fortunately  it  lumpens  that 
since  Reason  is  incapable  of  dispelling 
these  clouds,  nature  herself  suflSoes  to 
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that  purpose,  and  cures  me  of  this  phi- 
loBopnical  melancholy  and  delirium 
either  by  relaxing  this  bent  of  mind,  or 
by  some  avocation  and  lively  impression 
of  my  senses  which  obliterate  all  these 
chimeras.  I  dine,  I  play  a  game  at 
backgammon,  I  converse  and  am  merry 
with  my  friends :  and  when,  after  three 
or  four  hours'  amusement,  I  would  return 
to  these  speculations,  tiiey  i4>pear  so 
cold  and  strained  and  ridiculous,  that  I 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into 
them  any  further.  Here,  then,  I  find 
myself  absolutely  and  necessarily  de- 
termined to  live  and  talk  and  act  like 
other  people  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  ...  I  may,  nay,  I  must  yield  to 
the  current  of  nature  in  submitting  to 
my  senses  and  understanding;  and  in 
this  blind  submission  I  show  most  per- 
fectly my  sceptical  disposition  and  prin- 
ciples ;  but  does  it  follow  that  I  must 
strive  against  the  current  of  nature 
which  leads  me  to  indolence  and  plea- 
sure ?  .  .  .  No ;  if  I  must  be  a  fool, 
as  all  those  who  reason  or  believe  any- 
thing certainly  are,  my  follies  shall  at 
least  be  natural  and  agreeable.  .  .  . 
These  are  tiie  sentiments  of  my  spleen 
and  indolence;  and,  indeed,  I  must 
confess  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
oppose  to  them,  ana  expects  a  victory 
more  from  the  return  of  a  serious  good- 
humoured  disx)osition  than  from  the  force 
of  reason  and  conviction.  In  all  the  in- 
cidents of  life  we  ought  still  to  preserve 
our  scepticism.  If  we  believe  that  fire 
bums  or  water  refreshes,  'tis  only  be- 
cause it  costs  us  too  much  pains  to  think 
otherwise ;  nay,  if  we  are  philosophers 
it  ought  only  to  be  upon  sceptical  prin- 
ciples, and  from  an  inclination  whicn  we 
feel  to  employing  ourselves  after  that 
manner.  When  reason  is  lively  and 
mixes  itself  with  some  propensity,  it 
ought  to  be  assented  to ;  where  it  does 
not»  it  never  can  have  any  title  to 
operate  upon  us.  At  the  time  there- 
fore that  I  am  tired  with  amusement  or 
company,  and  have  indulged  a  reverie 
in  my  chamber  or  in  a  solitaiy  walk  by 
the  river-side,  I  feel  my  mind  all  col- 
lected within  itself,  and  am  naturally 
inclined  to  carry  m^  view  into  all  these 
subjects  about  which  I  have  met  with 
so  many  disputes  in  the  course  of  my 
reading  and  conversation." 

Surely  so  strange  a  piece  of  per- 
gonal revelation  was  never  made. 
The  philosopher  takes  his  own  in- 
telligence in  hand  and  tunes  it  like 
an  instrument.  When  a  human 
sentiment  of  dismay  at  the  nothing- 


ness and  desolation  with  which  he 
has  surrounded  himself  creeps  into 
his  mind,  he  seeks  out  his  friends, 
is  merry,  plays  his  game  of  back- 
gammon, and  lets  himself  go  npon 
the  current  of  natore  which  leads 
to  indolence  and  pleasure,  sagsr 
cloudy  calculating  upon  the  period 
of  revulsion  which  is  sure  to  coma 
Then,  after  the  desire  for  pleasore 
and  ease  has  been  satisfied,  he  in- 
dulges in  a  reverie,  or  takes  a  soli- 
tary walk,  and  thus  getting  back 
his  inclination  towards  his  woik, 
follows  it  *'  on  sceptical  prindples  " 
with  an  inconceivable  philosophical 
calm.  And  he  was  but  six-«nd- 
twenty  when  he  thus  regulated  the 
stops  of  his  own  being,  regarding 
it,  one  cannot  but  feel,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  partial  contempt 
with  which  he  regwls  the  rest  of 
humankind — not  disdainfully  nor 
harshly,  but  good-humonredly,  as 
at  best  a  poor  creature  capable  of 
little,  which  it  is  best  not  to  drive 
or  coerce,  but  humanely  leave  to 
pursue  its  own  way.  We  know  no 
other  writer  who  has  thus  conde- 
scendingly, apologetically,  patronis- 
ed and  humoured  himself. 

The  '  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture' was  published  in  1738,  on 
terms  not  disadvantageous  for  such 
a  work,  and  probably  more  favour- 
able than  a  young  unknown  aspir- 
ant in  the  same  strain  would  find 
possible  now.  He  had  fifty  pounds 
"and  twelve  bound  copies  of  the 
book  "  for  one  edition  of  a  thousand 
copies.  Its  success  was  not  of  an 
encouraging  kind.  "  Never  literary 
attempt  was  more  unfortunate,"  he 
says,  in  his  autobiography.  ''It 
fell  dead-bom  from  the  press,  with- 
out reaching  such  distinction  as 
even  to  excite  a  murmur  among 
the  zealots."  This,  however,  seems 
too  strong  a  statement  of  the  case, 
though  it  shows  how  intensely  he 
had  felt  the  disappointment  His 
anxiety  about  its  reception  was  evi- 
dently great;  he  was  anxious  to 
leave  town,  thinking  it  would  ^'con- 
tribute very  much  to  my  tranquillity, 
and  might  spare  me  many  mortifica- 
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tions  to  be  in  the  country  while  the 
success  of  the  work  was  donbtf ui 
...  If  you  know  anybody  that  is 
a  judge,  you  would  do  me  a  sen- 
sible pleasure  in  engaging  him  to 
a  serious  perusal  of  the  book,"  he 
adds,  feeling,  as  so  many  have  done, 
that  to  be  but  known  was  all  he 
wanted.  "The  success  of  my  philo- 
sophy is  but  indifierent,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  sale  of  the  book,  and 
if  I  may  belicTe  my  bookseller," 
he  writes  afterwards  from  Nine- 
wells,  where  he  had  taken  shelter. 
''I  am  now  out  of  humour  with 
myself,  but  doubt  not,"  he  con- 
tinues, with  the  doleful  playfulness 
of  the  disappointed,  "in  a  little 
time  to  be  only  out  of  humour  with 
the  world."  Better  luck,  however, 
awaited  him.  In  the  three  or  four 
years  following,  two  other  Tolumes 
— vis.,  the  third  part  of  the '  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,'  and  the 
first  volume  of  '  Essays,  Moral  and 
Political' — ^were  given  to  the  world; 
the  latter  with  anxious  anonymity. 
"  The  work  was  favourably  receiv- 
ed," he  says, "  and  soon  made  me 
entirely  forget  my  former  disap- 
pointment" "The  Essays  are  all 
sold  in  London,"  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Henry  Home,  with  natural 
satisfaction,  in  the  summer  of 
1742.  It  was  some  compensation 
to  him  for  the  mortification  of  his 
beginning.  He  had  by  this  time 
returned  home  to  his  mother,  bro- 
ther, and  sister,  who  still  kept 
house  together  at  Ninewells,  an 
undivided  family;  and  for  six  or 
seven  years  thereafter  remained  in 
this  retirement,  renewing,  he  teUs 
us,  his  acquaintance  with  Greek, 
making  new  friends,  and  beginning 
various  correspondences  which  went 
on  during  his  whole  life. 

This  period  of  quiet  was  not, 
however,  one  of  repose  or  satisfac- 
tion with  his  position.  On  his  re- 
turn from  France  he  had  confessed 
to  his  friend  Home  "a  certain 
shamefacedness  I  have  to  appear 
among  you  at  my  years,  without 
having  yet  a  settlement,  or  so  much 
as  attempted  any," — a  sentiment 
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which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
characteristic  of  his  race  and  coun- 
try, and  in  which  every  Scotsman 
'vnll  at  once  concur.  To  come 
back  without  having  made  any 
mark  in  the  world,  without  hav- 
ing even  planted  his  foot  on  st^idy 
ground,  and,  in  short,  no  better 
than  he  went,  must  have  been  a 
humiliation  even  to  a  philosopher. 
"No  alteration  has  happened  to 
my  fortune,  nor  have  I  taken  the 
least  step  towards  it,"  he  writes  to 
another  friend.  The  success  of  his 
Essays  no  doubt  was  consolatory ; 
but  even  that  was  no  "  settlement," 
and  his  practical  eyes  were  fully 
open  to  the  necessity  of  making  a 
career  for  himself.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  get  a  pntfessorship  in 
Edinburgh  University,  but  failed ; 
and  with  some  reluctance  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  idea  of  becoming 
"travelling  governor"  to  a  young 
man  of  fashion  and  wealth,  could 
such  be  found.  The  appointment 
which  he  at  length  obtained  was 
perhaps  the  most  strange  ever  con- 
ferred upon  a  philosopher.  It  was 
that  of  companion  to  the  Marquess 
of  Annandale — a  young  lunatic,  full 
of  literary  and  other  frenzies — in 
whose  strange  household  he  found, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  most 
uncongenial  home.  His  squabbles 
with  the  official  guardian,  and  his 
persistent  claim  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  which  he  considered  himself  en- 
titled when  at  last  dismissed  from 
this  uneomfortable  situation,  are  of 
no  importance  to  our  story.  The 
mistake  seems  to  have  been  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  position  at  all ;  and 
it  certainly  affords  the  observer  a 
very  poor  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  age,  as  respects  literature  and 
science,  to  find  a  man  already 
distingiiished  in  both,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  gentleman  of  family 
as  good  as  that  of  his  "patron," 
consenting  to  become  the  butt  of 
a  young  madman,  and  the  com- 
panion of  his  tedious  noisy  days. 
"  What  a  scene  is  this  for  a  man 
nourished  in  philosophy  and  po- 
lite letters  to  enter  into  all  of  a 
2z 
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•addan  and  unprepared!"  Hnme 
himnalf  exfilaima  ^Bat  I  erer 
Uuiffhy  whateTer  happeDB,"  he  adds, 
wUa  nief  al  pleasantly.  ^'  I  lived 
with  him  a  twelTemonth/'  la  the 
brief  leeord  in  the  aatobiography. 
''  My  appointments  daring  that 
time  made  a  conaidemble  aooesaion 
to  my  small  fortnne."  Let  ns  hope 
theae  ''appointments"  somewhat 
eased  the  smart  inflicted  upon  his 
dignity  and  amour  propre^  though 
hia  tenadons  grasp  npon  the  last 
scrap  of  salary  to  which  he  had  a 
right,  ia not  a lof^ ending  to avery 
nnoomf  ortable  episode  in  his  career. 
A  more  honooiable,  though  at 
first  sight  scarcely  more  suitable, 
office  for  a  philosopher  awaited  him. 
These  were  the  days  in  which  lit- 
erary men  reeeiyed  and  expected 
penaioQS  and  honours ;  and  yet  it 
IS  but  too  apparent  that,  except  in 
the  rare  case  of  one  who  could  be 
made  Senetary  d  State,  or  gentle- 
man usher,  there  was  in  reality  no- 
thing in  the  busy  worid  {or  a  man 
of  letters  to  da  The  second  em- 
ployment which  fell  in  his  way  was 
that  of  secretary  to  General  St 
CUir,  then  about  setting  out  on 
"  an  expedition,  which  was  at  first 
meant  tor  Canada,  but  ended  in  an 
incursion  on  the  coast  of  France." 
"The  office  is  very  genteel,"  he 
says  in  a  letter ;  '*  ten  shillings  a- 
day,  perquisites,  and  no  expenses. 
...  As  to  myself,"  he  adds  to  a 
second  correspondent,  "  my  way  of 
life  is  agreeable;  and  though  it 
may  not  be  so  profitable  as  I  am 
told,  yet  so  large  an  army  as  will 
be  under  the  General's  command  in 
America  must  certainly  render  my 
perquisites  very  considerable.  I 
haTe  been  asked  whether  I  would 
incline  to  enter  into  the  service  1 
My  answer  was,  that  at  my  years  I 
could  not  decently  accept  of  a  lower 
comnussion  than  a  company.  The 
only  prospect  of  working  this  point 
would  be  to  procure  at  first  a  com- 
pany in  an  American  regiment  by 
the  choice  of  the  colonies.  But 
this  I  build  not  on,  nor  indeed  am 
I  very  fond  of  it" 


The  idea  of  David  Home  in  i 
soldio^s  coat  has  a  coiioiia  ineoi- 
gnii^,  which  will  mako  the  rasder 
smUeu    He  waa  by  thia  tame  tidity- 
five,  and  had  already  b^gon  to  ic- 
quire  tlM  bulk  which  sftefwsrda 
disHngushed  him*     The  fat  philo- 
sopher, with    his    round    ehabbj 
cheeks  and   snooeeaion  of  doabk 
chins,  smooth  as  a  wonmn's,  mi^ 
have  been  a  euriona  ^wctacfe  m 
the  rakish  uniform  of   the  time; 
and  though  he  waa  never  a  soldier, 
he  afterwards  wore  unifimn,  and 
at   one   time   held    the    nak  ei 
aide-de-camp.      The     expeditioa 
was    one    of    those    piniposeless 
schoolboy  raids  which  dirtangnish- 
ed  the  time.    It  landed  on  the 
coast   of   Brittany,    flattered  the 
dovecots  in  a  few  helpless  aeaside 
villages,  and  pretended  to  be  about 
to  take  the  town  of  L'Orient,  ^ths 
seat  of  the  East  India  tradeL"  How. 
ever,  after  a  siege  of  six  days,  and 
much  ineffectual  artillery,  the  ex- 
pedition thought  better  of  it,  and 
turned  back  again,  having  ''lost 
only  ten  men,"  as  it  f<»tnnatelj 
happened,  "by  the  enemy."     In 
Hume's  personal   experioioe,  the 
period  was  identified  by  the  sm< 
dde,  in  his  own   quarters,  of  a 
Migor  Forbes,  one  of  his  friends— 
a  scene  sufficient  to  make  a  virid 
impression  on  any  mind,  bat  which 
ia  noted  in  Hume's  history  cmly  by 
one  matter-of-fact  record  of  the  oe 
currence.    The  account  he  gives  of 
the  entire  expedition  ia  cnrioi^T 
and  unintentionally  ironicaL      It 
was    "detained   in    the    Channel 
until  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  Amt- 
rica,"  and  was  then  sent  ^  to  seek 
adventures  on  the  coast  of  Prance." 
Hie  general  and  admiral  were  boti 
totally  unacquainted  with  Hie  cos^» 
— ^wiUiout  pilots,  guides,  or  intdli- 
genoe  of  any  kind,  and  even  with- 
out the  common  maps  of  the  couo- 
tiy.    They  were  "  entirely  ic^norant 
except  from  such  hearsay  informi- 
tion  as  they  had  casually  picked  ci 
at  Plymouth,"  of  the  strength  ot 
the  town  and  garrison  they  attack- 
ed.   '*  There  never  waa  on  any  oc- 
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camon  sncli  an  aasemblage  of  ignor- 
ant bloi^heads"  as  the  engineen  of 
the  little  anny.  Under  such  cir- 
ctunstanoes  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  back  again;  and 
though  Hume  says  their  disoom- 
fitnre  was  ''without  any  loss  or 
dishonour/'  it  is  a  curious  example 
of  those  deficiencies  which  have 
always  hampered  the  British  army, 
and  which  came  to  their  climax  in 
that  uncomfortable  age. 

The  short  duration  of  this  em- 
ployment left  the  philosopher  once 
more  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
his  future  life.  An  interval  of 
"idleness  and  a  gay  pleasurable 
life"  rewarded  him  for  the  brief 
labours  of  his  campaign.  And  he 
thus  discusses  Ids  prospects  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  giving 
us  an  incidental  glimpse  into  the 
new  projects  which  had  begun  to 
awaken  in  his  mind : — 

"  I  have  an  invitation  to  go  over 
to  Flanders  with  the  general,  and 
an  offer  of  table,  tent,  horses,  ftc.  I 
most  own  I  have  a  great  curioeity  to 
see  a  real  campaign,  but  I  am  deterred 
bv  a  view  of  tne  expense,  and  am 
anaid  that,  living  in  a  camp,  without 
any  character,  and  without  anythinff 
to  do,  would  appear  ridiculous.  Had 
I  any  fortune  which  would  give  me  a 
prospect  of  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
prosecute  my  historieal  prujects^  notninff 
could  be  more  useful  to  me,  and  I 
should  pick  up  more  literary  knowledge 
in  one  campaign,  by  living  in  the  cene- 
ral*s  family,  and  being  introduced  fre- 
quently to  the  duke's,  uian  most  officers 
could  do  after  many  years'  service. 
But  to  what  can  aU  this  serve  ?  I  am 
a  philosopher,  and  so^  I  suppose,  must 
continue. 

"I  am  very  uncertain  of  getting 
half-pay,  from  several  strange  and  un- 
expected accidents,  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  mention ;  and  if  I  get  it 
not,  shall  neither  be  gainer  nor  loser  by 
the  expedition.  £  believe  if  I  would  have 
begun  the  world  again,  I  might  have 
returned  an  officer  gratis,  and  am  certain 
might  have  been  made  chaplain  to  a  re- 
giment gratis ;  but  ...  I  need  say 
no  more.  I  shall  stay  a  little  time  in 
London,  to  see  if  anything  new  will 
present  itself.  If  not,  I  wall  return 
very  cheerfully  to  books,  leisure,  and 
solitude    n  the  country.     An  elegant 


table  has  not  sailed  my  relish  for 
sobriety,  nor  society  for  study;  and 
frequent  disappointments  have  taught 
me  that  nothing  need  be  despaired  of;  as 
well  as  that  nothing  can  be  depended 
on.*' 

Two  years  later,  when  the  pro- 
posed campaign  had  changed  into 
a  peaceful  embassage,  Hume  once 
more  left  England  in  the  train  of 
General  St  Ckir;  and  the  interval 
of  retirement,  which  seems  to  have 
been  spent  at  Ninewells,  in  country 
quiet  and  seclusion,  had  evidently 
impressed  on  his  mind  the  concep- 
tion of  his  after-work. 

'*  I  got  an  invitation  (he  repeats)  from 
General  St  Clair  to  attend  nim  in  his 
new  employment  at  the  Court  of  Turin, 
which  I  hope  will  prove  an  agreeable  if 
not  a  profitable  jaunt  for  me.  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  courts 
and  camps;  and  u  I  can  afterwards 
be  so  happy  as  to  attain  leisure  and 
other  opportunities,  this  knowledge 
may  even  turn  to  account  to  me  as  a 
man  of  letters,  which,  I  confess,  has 
always  been  the  sole  object  of  my 
ambition.  I  have  long  had  an  inten- 
tion, in  my  riper  years,  of  composing 
some  history;  and  I  question  not  but 
some  ffreater  experience  in  the  opera- 
tions m  the  field,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  Cabinet^  wiU  be  requisite  in  order 
to  enable  me  to  speak  with  judgment 
upon  these  subjects.  But,  notwith- 
standing of  these  flattering  ideas  of 
futurity,  as  well  as  the  present  charms 
of  variety,  I  must  confess  that  £  left 
home  with  infinite  regret,  where  I  had 
treasured  up  stores  of  study  and  plans 
of  thinking  for  many  years.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  be  so  nappy  as  I  should 
have  been  had  I  prosecuted  these. 
But,  in  certain  situations,  a  man  dares 
not  follow  his  own  judgment,  or  refuse 
such  offers  as  these.'' 

His  position  in  this  mission  was 
again  that  of  secretary.  "I  wore 
the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was 
introduced  to  these  courts  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  general,''  he  says. 
We  have  no  space  to  follow  the 
narrative  of  his  journey,  which  he 
sent  home  to  the  little  domestic 
party  at  Ninewells,  still  united, 
though  the  children  were  growing 
grey,  in  that  close  union  which 
sometimes  exists  with  special  force 
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in  the  family  of  a  widow.  There 
ii  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
narrative,  except  an  ingennooa  sar^ 
priae  on  the  part  of  fiie  writer  to 
find  Germany  a  habitable  conntiy, 
with  aome  i^pearance  of  comfort 
and  wellbeing  among  its  people. 
'*'Tii  of  this  coantry,"  he  says, 
^  Mr  Addison  speaks  when  he  cidls 
the  people 

'  Nations  of  tUvM  bj  tynuiny  dobsMd, 
Tboir   Mskor*!   iniag*  more  tbsn   hall 


*'  Be  assured,"  he  adds,  with  some 
wannth,  *^  there  is  not  a  finer 
coontiy  in  the  world,  nor  are  there 
any  signs  of  Dorerl^  among  the 
people.  But  John  Bidl's  prejudices 
arc  ridicolons  as  lus  insolence  ii 
intolerable.*'  This  last  utterance, 
however,  so  often  repeated  since 
then,  arose  from  no  superiority  on 
Hume's  part  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  race,  but  from  the  much  more 
vivacious  sentiment  of  national 
indignation  and  disgust  at  the 
same  John  Bull,  who  was  then 
falling  into  a  frensy  fit  of  prejudice 
against  everything  Scotch,  as  it 
was  Hume's  lot  to  ascertain  by 
experience.  There  is  also  in  the 
account  of  tlus  tour  a  sober  appre- 
ciation of  natural  beauties  not  com- 
mon to  the  sge.  The  Rhine,  the 
Maine,  the  broad  fertile  country, 
the  picturesque  villages  and  palaces 
(as  he  curiously  entires  the  feudal 
castles  of  that  wonderful  district), 
are  all  commented  on.  It  is  true 
he  finds  the  bouses  in  quaint  Nu- 
rembeig  to  be  *'  old-fashioned  and 
of  a  grotesque  figure,"  though  he 
allows  they  are  *'  solid,  well  built, 
complete,  and  cleanly;"  but  that 
was  the  fashion  of  the  time.  "I 
confess  I  had  entertained  no  such 
advantageous  idea  of  Qermany," 
he  says,  with  benevolent  satisfac- 
tion ;  *'  and  it  gives  a  man  of  hu- 
manity pleasure  to  see  that  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  mankind  as  the 
Germans  are  in  so  tolerable  a  con- 
dition." This  was  written  not  much 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  of  a  region  now  as  familiar  as 


Bond  Street  to  crowds  of  peof^ 
whom  Hume  would  acaioely  have 
admitted  within  the  lowest  ciide  of 
intelligence.  Such  strange  diangei 
does  time  alone,  without  the  h^ 
of  any  more  startling  agent,  wok 
upon  the  external  world. 

While  Hume  was  at  Turin  be 
was  seen  by  Lord  Chazl«moot,  vbo 
hss  left  us  the  following  onfavoor- 
abK  but,  we  fear,  true  deaciiptkB 
of  his  aspect  and  appearance:— 

"  Nature,  I  belieTe,  n«ver  fonsed  asr 
man  more  nnlike  hie  real  rhairtw  thia 
DaTid  Hume.  The  powen  of  pbyaiog- 
nom  J  were  ba£9ed  by  his  oomiteinikce ; 
neither  coald  the  most  ^ilfnl  ia  that 
science  pretend  to  diaoover  the  ssaallest 
trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind  in  the 
nnmeaning  features  of  his  viaage.  His 
face  was  broad  and  Cat,  hia  moath  wide, 
and  without  any  other  axpreaauMi  than 
that  of  imbecxlitj.  His  eyea  vacant  ssd 
spiritless,  snd  the  oofpalenee  of  his 
whole  person  was  fsr  better  fitted  to 
communicate  the  idea  of  a  tnrtk-eatis^ 
alderman  than  of  a  refined  phUoaophrr. 
His  speech  in  English  waa  rendered  ridi- 
culous by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent : 
and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  stil' 
more  laughable  ;  so  that  wisdom  nos: 
certainly  never  disguised  benelf  beibf? 
in  so  uncouth  a  garK  Though  now  nesr 
fifty  vears  old  he  was  healthy  and  strosg : 
but  hii  health  and  strei^th,  tu  froc 
being  advantageous  to  his  ^[ure,  insteii 
of  manlv  comelinesSyhad  only  the  appear- 
ance of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an  uni- 
form added  greatly  to  his  natural  awk- 
wardness, for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  .-^ 
the  trained-bands.  Sinclair  was  a  lies- 
tenant  -  general,  and  was  sent  to  tbf 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  milituT 
envoy,  to  see  that  their  quota  of  tioci* 
was  furnished  by  the  Anstrians  an>l 
Piedmontese.  It  wss  therefore  thoui:!: 
necessary  that  his  secretary  should  »;^ 
pear  to  be  an  officer,  and  Hume  w&s 
accordingly  diagmsed  in  scarlet." 

While  Hnme  was  absent  on  this 
mission,  his  'Inquiry  ooncemicg 
Haman  Understanding'  waa  pnl^ 
lished  in  London,  fie  ezi^sina 
its  nature  and  intention  widi  hi3 
usual  brevity  in  his  autobiography. 
''I  had  always  entertained  a  no- 
tion," he  says,  "  that  my  want  uf 
success  in  publisbing  the  *  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature '  had  proceeded 
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more  from  the  manner  than  the 
matter,  and  that  I  had  been  goUty 
of  a  very  usnal  indiscretion  in  going 
to  preaa  too  early.  I  therefore  cast 
the  first  part  of  the  work  anew  in 
the  'Inqniij  concerning  Human 
Understanding.'  His  desire  was 
that  the  'Treatise  of  Human  Nar 
ture'  should  now  be  treated  as  a 
work  blotted  out  of  literature,  and 
that  the  Inquiry  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,"  Mr  Burton 
teUs  us;  but  this  was,  of  course,  an 
impossible  hope.  In  the  new  form 
his  principles  were  not  altered,  but 
their  expression  was  softened;  and, 
naturally,  his  opponents  were  little 
likely  to  accept  the  less  pungent 
and  forcible  statement  Such  new 
yiews,  or  developments  of  his  prin- 
ciple, as  he  insiBted  upon  more 
fully  in  the  new  volume,  did  but 
carry  out  the  conceptions  of  the 
other.  The  doctrine  of  necessity, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  free-will  in 
human  action ;  of  the  uniformity 
and  sameness  of  human  impukies; 
and  those  opinions  on  miracles 
which  had  first  occurred  to  him 
at  La  Fl^he — all  branches  of  a 
thoroughly  sceptical  philosophy — 
were  prominent  in  the  book, — ^in 
which,  indeed,  the  theory  in  respect 
to  miracles  was  first  given  to  the 
world.  Of  these,  each,  it  will  be 
seen,  is,  if  possible,  more  destmctiye 
of  any  innate  dignity  in  human 
nature  than  the  other;  that  men, 
like  atoms  of  matter,  are  moved 
by  periodical  waves  of  impulse  to 
do  the  same  thins  in  a  certain 
severe  arithmetical  sequence,  of 
which  they  understand  nothing; 
that  the  races  of  humanity  bear 
the  same  monotonous  resemblance 
to  each  other  as  do  the  stones  in  a 
river-bed,  dragged  up  or  down  by 
the  greater  or  lesser  force  of  the 
current;  that  human  testimony, 
however  enthusiastic  or  however 
multiplied,  is  never  to  be  allowed 
even  a  hearing,  when  it  contra- 
dicts the  regularity  of  natural 
laws ; — ^these  are  the  developments 
of  lus  doctrine,  which  Hume  now 
gave   to   the    world.     At   every 


step  as  he  advanced  the  great  ne- 
gation grew.  The  man  who,  under 
his  teaching,  no  longer  could  call 
his  mind  his  own,  or  put  any  faith 
in  its  existence,  had  now  to  give  up 
his  will  as  well,  and  recognise  him- 
self as  a  creature 

"  Dramd  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course 
With  Btocka,  and  stones,  and  trees.*' 

Individual  character,  great  aspira- 
tions, generous  sentiments,  were 
alike  denied  him.  He  did  but 
what  he  could  not  help  doing, 
thought  but  as  certain  vague  nat- 
ural influences  moved  him,  was 
not  to  be  believed  at  his  highest 
strain  of  feeling,  or  credited  with 
any  independent  sentiment. 

Such  was  the  theory  of  the  philo- 
sopher. It  did  not  depress  his  own 
mind,  so  far  as  there  is  any  evi- 
dence on  the  matter ;  but  he  vhu 
depressed  by  what  would  seem  on 
the  surface  of  much  less  immediate 
importance.  "This  piece  was  at 
first  little  more  successful  than  the 
*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,' "  he 
says  —  a  practical  disappointment 
much  less  easy  to  bear  than  any 
theorv.  "  On  my  return  from  Italy 
I  had  the  mortification  to  find  all 
England  in  a  ferment  on  account 
of  Dr  Middleton's '  Free  Inquiry,' 
while  my  performance  was  entirely 
overlookea  and  rejected.  Such  is 
the  force  of  natural  temper,  that 
these  disappointments  made  little 
or  no  impression  upon  me,"  he 
adds,  with,  no  doubt,  partial  truth. 
His  mother's  death,  which  happened 
at  the  same  period,  and  which  he 
heard  of  on  his  return  from  Italy, 
probably  took  the  edge  off  the  less 
severe  misfortune.  He  was  found 
'*  in  the  deepest  afiUction  and  in  a 
flood  of  tears,"  we  are  told,  when 
the  melancholy  news  was  communi- 
cated to  him ;  and  a  good-natured 
friend  improved  the  occasion  with 
exemplary  faithfulness.  "My  friend, 
you  own  this  uncommon  grief  to 
having  thrown  off  the  principles  of 
religion,"  said  the  comforter,  "  for 
if  yon  had  not,  you  would  have 
been  consoled  by  the  firm  belief 
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that  tliifl  good  lady,  who  was  not 
only  the  best  of  mothere  but  the 
most  pious  of  Christians,  was  com- 
pletely happy  in  the  realms  of  the 
jost."  To  which,  as  the  story  goes, 
David  replied,  ''Though  I  throw 
oat  my  speculations  to  entertain 
the  learned  and  metaphysical  world, 
yet  in  other  things  I  do  not  think 
so  diiSerently  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  you  ima^e.'' 

This  anecdote,  it  is  evident,  how- 
ever, mnst  be  received  with  caution, 
for  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
such  scientific  hypocrisy  in  his  life. 
He  was  never  a  virulent,  but  what 
is  much  worse,  an  indifferent  unbe- 
liever. Religion  was  no  necessity 
to  him :  he  could  live  without  it, 
and  be  as  virtuous  as  lus  neigh- 
bours ;  and  he  could  cUa  without  it 
In  short,  it  was  not,  nor  did  he 
ever  pretend  it  to  be,  a  want  of 
his  souL  Such  beings  are;  and  it 
would  be  vain  to  imagine  that  the 
unbelief  of  such  a  man  was  neces- 
sarily accompanied  either  by  re- 
morse or  despair. 

In  the  mean  time  Hume  returned 
to  Ninewells,  to  his  brother  and 
sister,  with  whom  he  remained  un- 
til the  marriage  of  the  former  in 
1751,  composing  his  polidcal  and 
other  essays.  During  this  interval 
of  quiet,  success  came  upon  him 
all  at  once.  What  his  philosophy 
could  not  do,  his  heresy  and  anti- 
Christianity  did,  by  rousing  the  at- 
tention of  controversialists,  who 
then  abounded  in  the  world.  ^  My 
bookseller  informed  me  ^at  my 
former  publications  were  beginning 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation, 
that  the  sale  of  them  was  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  that  new  edi- 
tions were  demanded.  Answers  by 
reverends  and  right  reverends  came 
out  two  or  three  in  a  year ;  and  I 
found  by  Dr  Warburton's  railing 
that  the  books  were  beginning  to 
be  esteemed  in  good  society.''  It 
was  with  this  comfortable  assurance 
that  at  last  he  had  made  his  mark 
in  life,  and  attained  his  object,  that 
Hume  removed  intoEdinbuigh.  His 
modest  pretensions  and  contented 


temper,  as  well,  alas,  as  s  state  of 
affairs  much  different  from  the  pre- 
sent, are  indicated  in  the  foUowing 
account  of  his  means  and  desires : — 

''While  interest  remains  as  at  pre- 
sent," he  writes  from  Ninewells  in  the 
snmmer  of  1751,  "  1  have  fifty  poimds 
a-year,  a  hundred  poonda*  worth  of 
books,  great  store  of  linens  and  fine 
clothes,  and  near  a  hondred  poonda  in 
my  pocket,  along  with  order,  frugality, 
a  strong  spirit  of  independency,  good 
health,  a  contented  homonr,  and  an  nn- 
abating  love  for  stady.  ...  As  my 
sister  can  join  thirty  pounds  a-vear  to 
my  stock,  and  brings  an  eqnal  love  of 
Older  and  frugality,  we  doubt  not  to 
make  our  revenues  answer.'* 

Thus  the  little  celibate  hoosehold 
set  itself  up  in  a  ''flat"  suspended 
between  heaven  and  Edinburgh, 
high  up  in  one  of  the  stotely  hoiiaes 
which  still  overlook  the  Earthen 
Mound,  upon  an  income  not  ex- 
ceeding £80  a-year.  They  had  an 
unrivaUed  landscape  before  th^n ; 
but  probably  neiuier  the  brother 
nor  sister  made  much  account  of 
that  j  and  were  surrounded  by  the 
cheerful,  social,  familiar  circle  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  was  ming^ 
an  unusually  large  propoitioii  of 
clergymen.  This  interval  of  leisure 
and  work  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  happiest  periods  in  his  lif  a 
He  even  became  frisky  in  the  qniet^ 
and  amused  himself  laboriously 
with  the  heaviestof  ponderous  jokes, 
about  which  he  writes  long  anxious 
letters,  more  concerned  for  ite  suo- 
cessthan  he  evershowshimself  about 
one  of  his  serious  works  While  at 
Edinburgh  he  published  the  '  Poli- 
tical Discourses,' ''  the  only  work  of 
mine,"  he  says,  '*  that  was  success- 
ful on  the  first  publication.  It  vras 
well  received  abroad  and  at  homei 
In  the  same  year  was  published  at 
London  my  'Inquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morels,'  which,  in 
my  own  opinion  (who  ought  not  to 
judge  on  that  subject),  is  of  all  my 
writings — ^historical,  philosophical, 
or  litenry — incomparably  the  best 
It  came  unnoticed  and  unobserved 
into  the  world." 
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Tbufly  with  a  certain  mild  irony, 
he  records  hia  ancoesaea  and  faU- 
urea,  feeling,  aa  many  a  writer  haa 
done  before  and  aince,  that  corioua 
mixture  of  disdain  and  aatiafaction 
with  which  it  ia  but  natoral  to  ob- 
aerve  the  indiacriminating  prefer^ 
encea  of  the  crowd.  Th^y  let  his 
beat  drop  listleaaly  from  their 
hands,  and  conferred  a  trinmph  on 
the  secondary  production,  of  which 
he  himaelf  thought  ao  much  leaa 
highly.  The  philosopher  shrugs 
his  shoulders  aa  he  aits  at  hia  lofty 
windowa  looking  over  *'  the  gallant 
Forth,''  with  Miaa  Katie  by  hia 
side,  and  all  his  kindly  frienda  and 
correepondenta  making  a  little  lu- 
minoua  homely  circle  round  him. 
There  were  Adam  Smith  and  Fer^ 
ffoson  at  Qlaggowj  Blair  and  Bo- 
bertaon  in  Edinburgh  at  Ida  doors ; 
John  H<»ne,  hia  nameaake,  coming 
in  by  timea  from  Athelataneford, 
with  the  MS.  of  his  first  tragedy  in 
his  pocket,  which  the  philosopher 
thinJcs  may  probably  not  deserre 
success,  since  the  dramatist  admirea 
Shakespeare  and  has  never  read 
Racine !  and  close  by  him  such  an 
afflicted  aonl  aa  poor  Blacklock  the 
poet,  penniless,  leamed,  sensitiTe, 
and  blind.  When  Hume,  after 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
a  vacant  chair  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Librarian  to  the  Advocatea'  li- 
brary, it  is  said  to  have  been  to 
Bladdo<^  that  he  devoted  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  office.  Itwasbut£40 
a-year,  but  that  was  no  small  addi- 
tion to  the  meana  of  a  man  who 
waa  possessed  of  but  £bO  pour  UnU 
potage.  «'  In  1758,"  he  saya,  '<  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  choae  me 
their  librarian,  an  office  from  which 
I  received  little  or  no  emolumentL 
but  which  gave  me  the  command 
of  a  laige  ubrary.  I  then  formed 
the  plan  of  writing  the '  History  of 
En^d."'  Thia  mat  work,  aa 
has  been  seen,  had  already  vaguely 
visited  hia  dreama  for  years  before; 
and  when  at  length  he  found  him- 
aelf at  the  very  fountain-head  of 
inf  onnation,  with  an  adminble  cd.- 


lection  of  books  at  hia  disposal,  and 
undisturbed  quiet  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute aa  he  pleased,  he  began  his 
undertaking  with  such  care  and 
pains  aa  sometimes  even  provoke 
a  smile.  For  it  ia  not  a  histo- 
rian'a  acrupuloua  exactness  aa  to 
fact  which  appears  foremost  in  the 
history  of  his  work,  so  much  as  a 
curious  anxiety — sometimes  grow- 
ing quite  painful  in  its  intensity — 
about  the  '' correctness "  of  his 
English,  and  the  careful  eliminar 
tion  of  every  Scotticism  from  ita 
pages.  He  writes  letter  on  letter 
on  this  subject,  and,  it  ia  evident, 
worked  with  a  diligence  scarcely 
comprehensible  in  these  slipshod 
daya,  eliminating  every  doubtful 
expression  from  his  work.  Scot- 
land waa  then,  as  his  biographer 
reminds  us,  a  lund  of  otion-f oreign 
country,  with  a  dialect  full,  not  only 
of  changed  words,  but  of  different 
idioms  from  those  of  pure  English. 
All  this  trouble  seemed,  accordiDK 
to  his  own  account,  to  have  received 
but  a  poor  recompense  at  first.  He 
nanatea  his  renewed  disappoint- 
ment as  follows : — 

'*  I  commenced  with  the  accession  of 
the  HoQse  of  Staart,  an  epoch  when,  I 
thondit,  the  miarepresentations  of  Ac- 
tion be^n  chiefly  to  take  place.  I  waa, 
I  own,  aangnine  in  mj  expectations  of 
the  snocess  of  this  work.  I  thoiu^t 
that  I  was  the  only  historian  that  had 
at  once  neglected  present  power,  interest, 
and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular 
prejudices ;  and  as  the  subject  was  suited 
to  every  capacity,  1  expected  propor- 
tional applansei  But  miserable  was  my 
disappomtment ;  I  was  assailed  by  one 
ciy  of  repoach,  disapprobation,  and  even 
detestation ;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Churchman  and  sec- 
tarv,  freethinker  and  reli^onist,  patriot 
and  courtier,  united  in  their  rage  against 
the  man  who  had  presumed  to  shed  a 
generous  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and  after  the 
first  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over, 
what  waa  still  more  momf^ring,  the 
book  seemed  to  sink  into  oblirion.  Mr 
Millar  told  me  that  in  a  twelvemonth 
he  sold  only  fortv-five  copies  of  it.  I 
scarcely,  inaeed,  neard  of  one  man  in 
the  tliree  kingdoms,  considerable  for 
rank  or  letters^  that  could  endore  tha 
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book.  I  niut  only  except  the  Primate 
of  EngUnd,  Dr  Herring,  and  the  Primate 
of  Ireland,  Dr  Stone,  which  eeem  two 
odd  exceptions.  These  dignified  pre- 
lates teparatelv  sent  me  measagea  not  to 
be  diacooiaffecL 

"I  waa,  however,  I  confeai,  diacoar- 
a^  ;  and  had  not  the  war  been  at  that 
time  breaking  ont  between  France  and 
England,  I  hiul  certainly  retired  to  some 

Srorincial  town  of  the  former  kingdom, 
ave  changed  my  name,  and  never  more 
hare  returned  to  my  native  country. 
But  as  this  acheme  was  not  now  practi- 
cable, and  the  subeeqaent  rolame  was 
considerably  advanced,  I  resolved  to 
pick  up  courage  and  to  persevere." 

Two  yean  later  the  second  vol- 
nme  of  the  History  was  published, 
and  "was  better  receiyed."  In 
another  interval  of  three  years  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Tudor  fol- 
lowed, and  the  work  was  concluded 
in  1761.  It  had  thus  been  about 
nine  years  in  the  composition.  And 
notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
character  of  its  beginning,  Hume, 
by  the  time  it  was  completed,  had 
become  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  popular  authors  in  Europe. 
His  renown,  as  will  ahordy  be  seen, 
rapidly  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
was  almost  greater  in  France  than 
at  home;  and  profit  and  honour 
flowed  upon  the  philosopher.  ''Not- 
withstanding,'* he  owns,  "  this  va- 
riety of  winds  and  seasons  to  which 
my  writings  had  been  exposed,  they 
had  still  been  making  such  ad- 
vances that  the  copy-money  given 
me  by  the  booksellers  much  ex- 
ceeded anything  formerly  known 
in  England:  I  was  become  not 
only  independent,  but  opulent  I 
retired  to  my  native  country  of 
Scotland  determined  never  more  to 
set  my  foot  out  of  it ;  and  retaining 
the  satisfaction  of  never  having 
preferred  a  request  to  one  great 
man,  or  even  making  advances  of 
friendship  to  any  of  them.  As  I 
was  now  turned  of  fifty,  I  thought 
of  passing  all  my  life  in  this  philo- 
sophical manner." 

This  expectation,  however,  was 
not  realised.  His  life,  so  far  as 
the  excitement  of  popular  adoration 
and  applause  went,  and  all    the 


show  and  outward  apparel  of  great- 
ness, was  indeed   only  about    to 


lut  before  he  shoots  away  a  new 
star  into  the  firmament  of  French 
fashion,  there  is  a  certain  pleaaore 
in  watching  the  bulky,  pondeioas 
philosopher,  with  his  clumsy  jokes 
and  friendly  moderate  enthusiasms. 
A  certain  rustic  minister,  called 
Wilkie,  had  composed  a  poem  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  translation  of  a  sup- 
posed eariy  production  of  Homer, 
and  called  tiie  Epigoniad,  which 
Hume,  with  outbursts  of  pndse,  de- 
clares to  be  the  second  epicjioem 
in  our  language."  Of  Home's 
'  Douglas'  he  writes  that  "  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  be  esteemed  the  best, 
and  by  French  critics  the  only, 
tragedy  of  our  language !"  His 
interest  in  Robertson's  History, 
which  he  might  even  have  beoi 
excused  for  thinking  a  rival  of  his 
own,  ii  lively  and  honest,  and  he 
seems  to  have  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  the  writer  for- 
ward. And  no  man  ever  took  up 
more  contentedly  the  HAe  of  com- 
fortable obscurity.  When,  antici- 
pating a  change  of  residence  to 
London,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Dr  Qephane  of  his  desire  to  secure 
"  a  room  in  a  decent,  sober  family, 
who  would  not  be  averse  to  receive 
a  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  regular, 
quiet,  good-natured  man  of  a  bad 
character ;"  and  informed  the  doctor 
that  "  I  shidl  then  be  able  to  spend 
£160  a-year."  Adam  Smith's  first 
work,  the  '  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments,' a  book  also  to  some  extent 
a  rival  of  his  own,  he  hails  with  the 
same  anxious  plaudits,  spreading 
its  fame  wherever  he  goes.  Never 
was  a  more  friendly,  unaffected, 
pood-humoured,  self-denying,  self- 
indulgent  souL  He  is  so  kindly 
and  so  friendly  that  one  scarcely 
likes  to  note  how  characteristic  of 
a  nature  never  moved  to  any  su- 
preme passion  or  effort,  or  deeply 
acted  upon  by  anything  outside 
himself,  ii  all  this  homely  amiable 
subminion  to  the  subdued  colours 
and  humdrum  routine  of  declining 
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life.  He  accepts,  nay,  even  fore- 
stalls it,  likinff  nothing  better 
than  the  loose-robed  comfort  of  the 
chimney -comer,  the  elephantine 
pointless  jokes,  the  sabdued  plea- 
surable sentiments  of  a  life  from 
which  avowedly  all  the  disturbing 
vigour  and  restlessness  of  youth  has 
departed.  Comfort  was  sweet  to 
him,  and  he  had  it.  What  could 
such  a  man  desire  more  t 

The  change  from  this  quiet  scene 
to  the  brilliantCourt  of  France,  with 
all  its  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen, 
its  princes  and  wits  and  tavanM^ 
precipitating  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  good-humoured  but  surprised 
philosopher,  is  the  strangest  that 
can  be  conceived.  It  was  in  the 
year  1763,  when  Hume  was  fifty- 
two,  and  perfectly  disposed  to  give 
himself  over  to  the  quietude  of  age, 
that  this  extraordinary  revolution 
occurred  in  his  life.  The  Marquess 
of  Hertford  had  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  France,  and  by  some 
strange  impulse  of  public  spirit,  or 
other  unlikely  motive,  fixed  upon 
Hume,  with  whom  he  was  not  even 
acquainted,  to  be  his  secretary.  The 
invitation  was  so  startling  that  the 
philosopher  hesitated;  but  finally 
moved  by  the  thought  that  he  had 
resolved  to  "  give  up  his  future  life 
to  amusements,"  and  attracted  by 
the  charms  of  F^nch  society,  which 
he  had  always  admired,  at  length 
decided  upon  accepting  it  "The 
decorum  and  piety  of  Lord  Hertford 
occasioned  men  to  wonder,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  "  when,  in  the 
room  of  Bunbury,  he  chose  for  his 
secretary  the  celebrated  freethinker 
David  Hume,  totally  unknown  to 
him ;  but  this  was  the  effect  of  re- 
commendations from  other  Scots 
who  had  much  weight  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Hertford.'  Hume  him- 
self, however,  informs  us  that  "  the 
idea  first  came  into  my  patron's 
head  without  the  suggestion  of  uiy 
one  mortal"  The  effect  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  so  orthodox  a  man  seems 
to  have  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  rehabilitating  the  unbelieving 
philosopher.    "  I  was  now  a  person 


dean  and  white  as  the  driven 
snow;  and  were  I  to  be  proposed 
for  the  see  of  Lambeth,  no  objec- 
tion could  henceforth  be  made  to 
me,"  he  says,  with  a  chuckle  of 
amusement  and  humorous  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  his  anticipations  were 
not  always  of  a  pleasurable  charac- 
ter. "  I  repine  at  my  loss  of  ease, 
and  leisure,  and  retirement,  and 
independence,"  he  says;  "and  it 
is  not  without  a  sigh  I  look  back- 
wards, nor  without  reluctance  that 
I  cast  my  eye  forwards."  These 
melancholy  thoughts,  however,  dis- 
appeared when  he  found  himself  in 
the  gayer  atmosphere  of  France, 
and  suddenly  discovered  that  he 
was  the  fashion,  and  foiud  all  the 
world  at  his  feet  He  had  been 
prepared  for  the  fact  of  his  own  pop- 
ularity to  some  mild  extent  "  No 
author  ever  yet  attained  to  that 
degree  of  reputation  in  his  own 
lifetime  that  you  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  at  Paris,"  Lord  Elihknk 
had  written  to  him  in  the  spring 
before  his  arrival  there.  "  When 
you  have  occasion  to  see  our  friend 
David  Hume,"  writes  another  of  his 
acquaintances,  "  tell  him  that  he  is 
so  much  worshipped  here  that  he 
must  be  void  of  all  passion  if  he 
does  not  immediately  take  post  for 
Paris."  Helvetius  also  conveys  to 
him  the  same  flattering  announce- 
ment ;  and  so,  in  still  softer  strains, 
does  Madame  de  Boufflers,  whose 
correspondence  with  him  hsA  com- 
menced two  years  before.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  when  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  evidences  of  this  un- 
bounded popularity.  Ten  days  after 
he  reached  France,  he  wrote  to 
Adam  Smith :  "  I  have  been  three 
days  at  Paris  and  two  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  have  everywhere  met 
with  the  most  extraordinary  hon- 
ours which  the  most  exorbitant 
vanity  could  wish  or  desire.  The 
compliments  of  dukes  and  marshals 
of  FVance,  and  foreign  ambassadors, 
go  for  nothing  with  me  at  present 
I  retain  a  relish  for  no  kind  of  flat- 
tery but  that  which  comes  from  the 
ladies."     "During   the  two  last 
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days,  in  particular/'  he  adds,  ^  I 
have  tufftrtd  (the  ezprearioii  ia 
not  improper)  as  much  flattery^  as  al- 
most any  man  has  ever  done  in  the 
same  time."  He  protests  that  ^  it 
makes  no  difference  to  him;"  but 
it  is  evident  that  Hume  was  far 
from  displeased  by  these  demon- 
strations of  regard.  It  is  true  that 
bv  times  he  gives  vent  to  an  ex- 
clamation of  weariness.  ^  I  wiah, 
twice  or  thrice  a^y,  for  my  easy- 
chair  and  my  retreat  in  James's 
Court!"  but  yet  the  manner  in 
which  he  dwells  upon  all  the  com- 
pliments made  to  him,  is  not  that 
of  a  man  diBsatisfied  or  annoyed  by 
the  sweetnesses  of  his  life.  Here 
is  a  little  sketch,  made  by  his  own 
hand,  from  which  it  may  be  per- 
ceived how  easily  a  man  can  habi- 
tuate himself  to  any  amount  of 
worship  :— 

"Do  YOU  ask  me  about  my  coarse  of 
life  ?  I  can  only  say  that  I  eat  nothing 
but  ambrosia^  drink  nothing  but  nectar, 
breathe  nothing  but  incense,  and  tread 
on  nothing  but  flowers  f  Every  man  I 
meet,  and  still  more  every  lady,  would 
think  they  were  wanting  in  ine  meet 
indispensable  dut^r  if  they  did  not  make 
a  long  harangue  in  my  praise.  What 
happened  last  week  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Dau- 
phin's children  at  Versailles  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  scenes  I  ever  passed 
through.  The  Due  de  B.,  the  eldest— 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old — stepped  forth 
and  told  me  how  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers I  had  in  this  country,  and  that 
he  reckoned  himself  among  the  number, 
from  the  pleasure  he  haa  received  in 
reading  many  passages  in  my  works. 
AV  hen  lie  had  finished,  his  brother,  the 
Count  de  P.,  who  is  two  vean  younger, 
began  his  discourse,  ana  informed  me 
that  I  had  been  long  and  impatiently 
expected  in  France,  and  that  he  himself 
soon  expected  to  have  great  satisfaction 
from  the  reading  of  my  fine  History. 
But  what  is  more  curious,  I  was  carried 
then  to  the  Count  d'A.,  who  is  but  four 
years  of  age.  I  heard  him  mumble 
something,  which,  though  he  had  foigot 
in  the  way,  I  conjectured,  from  some 
scattered  words,  to  have  been  also  a 
panegrric  dictated  to  him.     .    .     . 

'*  All  this  attention  and  panegyric  was 
at  first  offensive  to  me;  but  now  it 
aits  more  easy.    I  have  recovered  in  some 


measure  the  use  of  the  langoage,  and 
am  falling  into  friendahipe  that  are 
very  agreeable — much  more  ao  than 
silly  distant  admiration.  They  now  be- 
gin to  banter  me,  and  tell  droll  stories 
of  me  whidi  they  have  either  observed 
themselves  or  heard  from,  others;  so 
that  yon  aee  I  am  beginmng  to  be  at 
home.  It  is  probable  that  this  fdacc 
will  long  be  my  home.  I  feel  little  in- 
clination to  the  fsctions  barbarians  of 
London ;  and  have  ever  desired  to  re> 
main  in  the  place  where  I  am  planted. 
How  much  more  90  when  it  ia  the  best 

Slace  in  tiie  world!  I  eonld  here  Uve 
1  great  abundance  on  the  half  of  my 
income;  for  there  ia  no  place  where 
money  is  so  little  requisite  to  a  man 
who  is  distinguished  either  by  his  birth 
or  personal  quslities.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  cannot  help  observing  on  wbat 
a  different  footing  learning  and  tiie 
learned  are  here  from  what  they  are 
among  the  fiustiooa  baihaiiana  above- 
mentioned." 

Contemporary  Frendi  writers 
are  not  wanting  to  confinn  these 
wonderful  tales,  with  tonchea  at 
the  same  time  of  gentle  pleasantly 
at  the  '*sfrof  fikUo9ophe  Eeo$9ai9" 
the  ^  grand  et  grot  hutoriographe 
^AngUterrt" 

**  C'est  un  excellent  homme  que 
David  Hume,"  says  Grimm;  "O  est 
naturellement  serein,  il  entend  finement, 
et  quelquefois  avec  sel,  quoiquTil  parle 
pen ;  mais  il  est  lourd,  il  n*a  ni  chaleor 
ni  grace,  ni  agrfoment  dana  resprit;  ni 
rien  qui  soit  propre  k  a^allier  an  ramage 
de  ces  channantea  petitea  machines 
qu'onappellejoliea  femroes."  Another 
amusing  ^impse  shows  him  playing 
elephantine  pranks  for  the  amusement 
of  tile  same  ravishing  but  difficult  audi- 
ence in  one  of  the  dramatic  amuse- 
menta  of  the  time,  in  which  "on  lui 
avait  deetintf  le  r6le  d'nn  sultan  aaais. 
entre  deux  esdaves  employant  toute 
son  eloquence  pour  8*en  faire  aimer ;  lea 
trouvant  inexorablea  il  devait  chercher 
le  siget  de  leur  peines  et  de  leur  resis- 
tance ;  on  le  place  sur  un  sopha  entre  les 
deux  plus  jolies  femmea  de  Paria,  il  lea 
regarae  attentivement,  il  se  fr»ppe  le 
ventre  et  les  genonx  k  plusienrs  reprises 
et  ne  trouve  jamais  autre  chose  k  les 
dire  que,  'Eh  bien—mu  demoiadU9—€h 
bien  —  voum  wild  done — eh  bUn,  voms 
voild — voui  voilA  idV  Cette  phraae 
dura  un  quart  d'heure  sans  ou'u  pet 
en  sortir.  Une  d*e1Iea  se  leva  d'impati- 
enoe.     'Ah»'  dit-elle,  *je  m'en  2tais 
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bien  donUe— cet  bomme  n'est  bon  qiili 
manger  dn  vean  1 '  Depais  ce  temps  il 
est  rel^^  an  r61e  de  spectateor,  et 
n'en  est  pas  moins  fht6  et  c^jold" 

It  was  nearly  two  yean  after  hia 
arrival  in  Paris  and  diacbaige  of 
all  the  dutieB  of  the  secretaryship 
before  Home  really  obtained  the 
situation  and  its  emoluments.  "  The 
matter  is  condnded  andtheldng 
has  given  his  consent,"  he  writes 
in  Jane  1765,  after  many  ezhortfr- 
tions  to  his  friends  to  aid  him,  and 
vicissitades  of  fear  and  hope ;  '^  so 
that,  in  spite  of  Athebm  and  Deism, 
of  Whiggism  and  Toryism,  of  Scot- 
ticism and  Philosophy,!  am  now 
possessed  of  an  office  of  credit, 
and  of  £1200  a-year."  However, 
this  was  but  a  momentary  gleam 
of  prosperity.  A  month  had 
scarcely  passed  before  the  home 
administration  changed.  Lord  Hert- 
ford was  recalled,  and  Home's 
good  fortune  became  a  thing  of 
the  past  For  several  months  he 
remained  ''Chaig6  d'Affaires"  in 
Paris  until  the  new  ambassador 
arrived,  and  finally  left  France 
in  the  beginning  of  1766,  not 
much  more  certain  of  any  future 
provision  than  he  had  been  at 
his  outset.  A  pension  of  £AO0 
a-year  was,  however,  eventually 
settled  upon  him,  and  thus  his 
diplomatic  career  came  to  a  dose. 

The  curious  episode  of  his  con- 
nection with  Rousseau  need  not  be 
here  entered  upon  in  detail  After 
making  the  Continent  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  the  great  sentimentalist 
made  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
a  flight  from  the  secret  yet  en- 
thusiastic worship  of  Paris,  under 
the  protection  of  Hume  when  he 
returned  to  England.  Everything 
that  our  philosopher  could  do  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  his  guest 
and  find  a  suitable  refuge  for 
him  was,  it  is  evident,  done  with 
zeal  and  almost  devotion,  and 
called  forth  Rousseau's  intensest 
gratitude,  which  was  often  dis- 
played in  a  way  which  the  sober 
Scotsman  must  have  found  some- 
what embarrassing.    On  one  occa- 


sion when  they  had  partially  quar- 
relled over  a  very  small  matter, 
Hume  records:  "After  passing 
near  an  hour  in  this  ill-humour, 
he  rose  up  and  took  a  turn  about 
the  room.  But  judge  of  mv  sur- 
prise when  he  sat  down  suddenly 
on  my  knee,  threw  his  hands  about 
my  neck,  kissed  me  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  and  bedewing  all 
my  face  with  tears,  exclaimed— 
'  Is  it  possible  you  can  ever  forgive 
me,  my  dear  friend  1 '  ...  I 
hope  you  have  not  so  bad  an  opin- 
ion of  me  as  to  think  I  was  not 
melted  on'this  occasion.  I  assure 
you  I  kissed  him  and  embraced 
him  twenty  times  with  a  plentiful 
effusion  of  tears.  I  think  no  scene 
of  my  life  was  ever  more  affecting." 
We  fear  the  reader  will  be  more 
disposed  to  smile  than  to  weep  at 
the  grotesque  picture  of  the  little 
beaided  Swiss  on  the  fat  knees  of 
le  groB  phUoaophe  BeouaU^  and  of 
the  mutual  embracing  which  fol- 
lowed. This  sweet  accord,  however, 
was  far  from  permanent.  After 
Hume  had  procured  him  a  pension, 
and  given  Idmself  endless  trouble 
in  establishing  him  according  to 
his  inclinations,  Rousseau  sudden- 
ly turned  upon  him  with  the  moat 
causeless  and  meaningless  insults. 
The  quarrel,  with  the  letters  it 
drew  forth  on  both  sides,  was  made 
into  a  pamphlet,  and  published  in 
France  under  the  advice  of  Hume's 
friends  there.  CeUt  dotte  bite  appe- 
Ue  lepuhUc  was  thus  called  in  to 
judge  the  matter;  and  so  far  Hume's 
wrongs  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fully  avenged. 

While  this  quarrel  was  going  on, 
Hume  received  his  last  public  ap* 
pointment  as  Undersecretary  of 
State  under  General  Conway,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Hertford.  Once 
more  he  speaks  as  if  he  grudged  a 
little  the  employment  which  kept 
him  from  retiring  to  his  beloved 
leisure.  He  had  plenty  of  money; 
and  with  his  usual  curious  contemp- 
tuous regaid  for  himself  ''  was  de- 
sirous," he  says,  *'  of  trying  what 
superfluity  could  produce,  as  I  had 
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f ormeriy  made  an  experimeiit  of  a 
competency."  This  experiment, 
bowerer,  was  postponed  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  in  the  mean  time  his 
Life  is  tlius  described  :^ 

"  My  way  of  life  here  la  vexy  oniform, 
and  by  no  means  disagreeable.  I  pass 
all  the  forenoon  in  the  secretary's  house, 
from  ten  till  three,  when  there  arrive, 
from  time  to  time,  messengers  that 
bring  me  all  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  indeed,  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  I  am  sddom  hurried  ; 
but  hare  leisure  at  interrals  to  take  up 
a  book,  or  write  a  private  letter,  or  con- 
Terse  with  any  friend  that  may  call  for 
me  ;  and  from  dinner  to  bedtime  is  all 
my  own.  ...  I  only  shall  not  re- 
gret when  my  duty  is  over ;  because,  to 
me,  the  situation  can  lead  to  nothing, 
at  least  in  all  probability  ;  and  reading. 


and  sauntering,  and  lounging,  and  dos- 
ing —  which  1  call  thinking  —  is 
supreme  happiness, — I  mean  my 


my 
fuU 


contentment. ' 


Thns  the  man's  identity  and  bis 
philosophy  go  together  through 
eveiy  change  in  bis  existence.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  feel  any  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  of  doing  bis 
duty  by  bis  country,  though  no 
doubt  be  did  it  according  to  bis 
lights.  The  same  curious  limit 
which  nature  seems  to  have  built 
around  him,  betrays  itself  in  mat- 
ters which  might  have  been  sup- 
posed of  the  strongest  personal 
mtereat.  Even  in  respect  to  cor^ 
recting  the  imperfections  of  bis 
History,  be  asks,  "  Were  it  not  an 
amusement,  to  what  purpose  would 
it  serve,  since  I  shall  certainly 
never  live  to  sees  new  edition  t'V 
It  would  appear  that  be  felt  no 
need  even  of  that  terrestrial  immor^ 
tality  which  tempts  the  most  bumble 
of  mortal  creatures.  He  held  office 
not  more  than  three  years,  and  thus 
describes  bis  retirement  from  public 
life,  and  entrance  into  the  full  ease 
and  luxuiy  of  which  be  wanted  to 
make  experiment,  for  the  rest  of 
bis  existence : — 

"I  returned  to  Edinbuivh  in  1769, 
very  opulent  (for  I  possessed  a  revenue 
of  £1000  a.year),  healthy,  and,  though 
somewhat  stricken  in  yean^  with  the 


prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  and 
of  seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputation. " 

"I  bad  taken  one  of  Allan  Bam- 
sa/s  bouses,*'  be  adds, — and  every- 
body who  has  ever  seen  Edinburgh, 
and  remembers  the  glorious  position 
of  Bamsay  Gardens,  on  a  line  with 
the  Castle,  and  commanding  all  the 
country  round;  the  Forth,  and  dis- 
tant Fife  lying  blue,  with  its  Iaws 
and  Lomonda,  on  the  horizon,  will 
approve  of  bis  selection;  but  the 
situation  was  thought  too  cold,  and 
he  retired  eventually  to  bis  old 
habitation  in  James's  Court,  which 
commanded  the  same  fine  prospect; 
though,  perhaps,  its  size  and  preten- 
sions, which  had  suited  the  homely 
philosopher  setting  up  an  establish- 
ment on  £80  a-year,  might  scarcely 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  the 
pensioned  diplomatist  and  states- 
man with  j^llOO  a-year  to  spend. 
"  I  am  gUd  to  have  oome  within 
sight  of  you,  and  to  have  a  view  of 
Kirkcaldy  from  my  windows,"  he 
writes  to  Adam  Smith,  surely  with 
some  fresh  sense  of  pleasure  in  the 
famUiar  landscape  thus  restored  to 
him  after  all  his  wanderings.  ''I 
have  been  settled  here  two  months," 
he  writes  a  little  later,  "and  am 
here  body  and  soul,  without  casting 
the  least  thought  of  regret  to  Lon- 
don, or  even  to  Paris.  I  live  still, 
and  must  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  my 
old  bouse  in  James's  Court,  which 
is  very  cheerful,  and  even  elegant, 
but  too  small  to  dispUy  my  great 
talent  for  cookery,  the  science  to 
which  I  intend  to  addict  the  re- 
maining years  of  my  life.  I  have 
just  now  lying  on  the  table  before 
me  a  receipt  for  making  eoupe  H  la 
Ttinfy  copied  with  my  own  band : 
for  beef  and  cabbage-— a  charming 
dish — and  old  mutton,  and  cold 
lamb,  nobody  excels  me.  I  make, 
also,  sheep-head  broth  in  a  manner 
that  Mr  Keith  speaks  of  it  for  eight 
days  after,  and  the  Due  de  Nivemoii 
would  bind  himself  apprentice  to 
my  lass  to  learn  it."  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  cookery  be  took  to 
building,  and  made  himself  a  bouse, 
like  so  many  men,  to  die  in.  It  was 
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thecommencement  of  the  street  lead- 
ing southwards  from  St  Andrew's 
Square  to  Princes  Street,  and  cer- 
tainly was  far  from  an  improve- 
ment, in  point  of  position,  npon  the 
moont  of  vidon  he  had  left  Before 
the  new  street  had  received  any 
name, ''  a  witty  young  lady  chalked 
on  the  wall  the  words  Si  David 
Strut,*'  Hume's  ku$j  judging  that 
it  was  not  meant  in  honour  or  rev- 
erence, ran  into  the  house  much 
excited  to  tell  her  master  how  he 
was  made  game  of, — ^^  Never  mind, 
lassie,"  he  said,  ''many  a  better  man 
has  been  made  a  saint  of  before." 
Perhaps  there  are  few  people,  even 
among  those  who  traverse  the  local- 
ity daily,  who  are  aware  that 
St  David  Street,  still  existing  in 
Edinburgh,  thus  commemorates,  not 
Bruce's  rojBl  successor,  but  the  un- 
saintly  David,  the  groa  dr6U,  who 
won  fame  without  caring  for  it,  and 
desired  no  grace  of  remembrance 
even  among  lua  townsmen.  The 
many-trodden  stony  street,  careless 
as  his  own  soul  of  the  thousand  in- 
terests, sorrows,  and  loves  that  move 
about  ityis  the  sceptic's  fitting  shrine. 
And  yet  one  cannot  look  at  the 
calm  of  his  declining  years  without 
a  certain  sympathy.  He  is  so  cheer- 
ful, so  easy,  so  contented  with  him- 
self and  everything  about  him ;  so 
ready  to  interest  himself  in  other 
people ;  to  advise,  and  applaud,  and 
good-humouredly  criticise — so  far 
from  all  personal  anxiety  about 
his  own  health  or  future  prospects. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  will 
think  that  these  last  were  more  ter- 
rible than  consolatory.  But  we 
have  succeeded  very  poorly  in 
placing  Hume  before  them  if  they 
do  not  perceive  that  such  was  his 
nature,  and  that  solicitude  about 
the  future  existence  was  a  matter 
entirely  impossible  to  him.  He 
had  enjoyed  almost  everything  that 
life  could  give  to  such  a  man.  He 
had  never  in  his  life  loved  enough 
or  sorrowed  enough  to  feel  any  want 
of  that  compensating  hereafter  to 
which  the  most  of  us  poor  mortals 
turn  longing  eyes.    His  nature  was 


complete  without  that  postscript  in 
which  we  put  so  pathetic  a  trust 
He  had  nobody  whom  his  heart 
refused  to  part  with  either  waiting 
for  him  on  the  other  side  or  retain- 
ing him  on  this.  There  would  seem 
to  be,  let  us  say  it  with  reverence, 
no  sufficient  reason  why  such  a  soul 
should  not  be  gently  extinguished 
on  its  exit  from  a  world  in  which 
it  had  found  all  it  desired — not 
puffed  out  like  a  half-burned  candle, 
leaving  chill  suggestions  of  a  might- 
have-been,  but  allowed  to  die  down 
in  its  socket,  and  consume  itself 
away  and  be  no  longer.  Such  an 
end  would  have  htMl  no  terrors 
for  Hume — would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  characteristic  conclusion. 
All  along  it  had  been  in  his  nature. 
It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  intel- 
lect, which  insists  upon  living,  and 
it  was  intellect  which  was  Hume's 
chief  possession.  So  far  as  the 
other  part  of  him  went,  the  body, 
which  had  attained  such  unwieldy 
proportions,  he  had  made  that  very 
comfortable  in  hiB  day.  He  had 
given  it  all  it  desired — food,  and 
wine,  and  employment,  and  exer- 
cise, and  rest — and  his  accounts 
were  very  well  balanced  so  far  as 
that  went  And  as  for  his  mind, 
it  surveyed  all  things,  and  measured 
the  pain  and  pleasure,  the  good  and 
evil  chances,  the  long  succession  of 
mortal  existence,  in  which  it  found 
so  little  spontaneous  impulse,  so 
much  monotonous  pendulum  work 
of  necessity,  one  race  following  an- 
other through  the  world;  and, 
doubtless,  having  thus  fathomed 
the  secrets  of  existence,  felt  no 
need  of  further  experience,  or  of  a 
new  sphere  to  enter  upon.  The 
ordinary  observer  looks  on  with 
amaze  at  a  spectacle  which  con- 
tradicts so  many  theories.  The 
quiet  death-bed,  Uie  cheerful  spirit, 
the  courageous  steadfast  compos- 
ure with  which  the  sceptic  went 
through  those  last  lingering  days, 
are  a  mystery  to  us.  But  such  pro- 
blems, like  most  other  mysteries  in 
heaven  and  earth,  must  find  solu- 
tion elsewhere  than  here. 
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Thore  are  one  or  two  pointB, 
bowerer,  which  we  may  peoae  to 
note,  in  which  the  8cq;»tic*s  nmtore 
end  phQoeoi^y  baffle,  as  we  have 
already  aaid,  eren  the  keennefls  ol 
hia  intellectf  and  deprife  him  of 
the  power  of  perception  which  men, 
prdbaUy  leaa  gifted  than  himself, 
poaMaa  by  intoiticm.  Snch  an  ex- 
ample showa  na  how  ffenioa  itaelf 
may  strike  agalnat  the  limita  of  n»- 
toie,  and  be  stopped  abort  by  them. 
For  instance,  in  all  his  mnch  inter- 
conrse  with  France,  and  the  love  he 
had  for  it,  it  nerer  seems  to  have 
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lently  a  mommt^s  doubt  or  W^ 
tion.  ^  It  is  potting  too  gnat  an. 
9p9ct  on  thevnlg^,"  he  lays^^'ud 
on  their  superstitions,  to  piqaeoiie'i 
self  on  sinoeri^  with  r^ud  to 
them.  Did  ever  one  Hiake  it  t 
pmnt  to  speak  troth  to  duldin  or 
madmen?  If  the  thing irasvoith; 
of  being  treated  gravely,  I  akoold 
tell  him  that  the  Fytbiu  onck 
with  the  approbation  ol  Xenopk^ 
advised  every  <me  to  wonidp  tk 
gods,  ppj^flraXcar.  I  with  it  vm 
stiU  in  my  power  to  be  a  hypocritf 
in  this  particolar.  The  eomum 
datiea  of  aociety  nsoally  rnpie  it 
and  the  ecclesiastical  pidesskn 
only  adds  a  little  more  to  an  imio> 
cent  difwimnlation,  or  nther  amob^ 
tion,Jwithoat  whidi  it  is  unpowble 
to  pass  through  the  woild."  T^is 
his  incapacity  to  nndentind  the 
heights  and  d^»ths  of  the  8oaI,Iiis 
indifference  to  his  race,  sod  the 
ecmtempt  for  it  whii^  is  involTed 
in  all  hia  philosophy,  leads  a  mto, 
otherwise  hmiest  and  strai^tfor- 
ward,  to  a  aopbistry  wone  tba 
anything  ^led  of  a  Jesnit,  asd 
to  direct  encoangemcDt  of  tk 
worst  and  most  debasing  of  £ 
falsehoods. 

But  when  we  return  to  the  oM 
man  dying  placidly  in  his  new 
Edinburgh  bouse,  we  focget  bov 
superficial  are  his  affectLona,  a&d 
how  mortal  his  souL  Here  isoat 
of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote. 
than  which  it  would  be  impoasibk 
to  produce  anything  more  quietly 
dignified  or  affecting.  There  is  i 
certain  Socratic  calm  of  anticipi- 
tion  in  it  which  moves  the  specU- 
tor  to  uncover  and  stand  aside  n 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  being. 
be  its  nature  what  it  may  :— 

^  DsAB  Brothkk,— Dr  Black  ieHk 
me  plainly,  like  a  man  of  aeoae,  ihti  I 
ehau  die  aoon,  iRddch  was  no  dme^e- 
able  news  to  me.  Be  says  I  iballdk 
of  weakness  and  inanition,  and  periiaps 

f've  little  or  no  warning.  Bat  thoa^ 
be  crowing  sensibly  weaker  ev^ry 
day,  tibis  penod  seems  not  to  be  ap- 
proaching; and  I  shall  have  tioe 
enough  to  improve  yon  and  to  desre 


an^>parentto  Hume,  as  it  was  to 
Chesterfield,  a  much  inferior  think- 
er,' that   everything   around  was 
darkening  towards  some  great  ca- 
tastrophe.     Neither,    though    he 
lived  in  his  youth  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  oountey,  and  must  have  seen 
many  such  scenes  of  peasant  op- 
pression and  distress  as  tiiose  whidi 
took  the  very  power  of  speech  from 
Berkeley,  does  he  ever  seem  to  have 
been  impressed  by,  or  even  to  have 
noticed  them;  wluch  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  that  supreme  want  of 
sympathy  with  his  race  which  dis- 
tinguished his  mind,  thou^  in  ex- 
ternal particularB  it  was  constantly 
concealed  by  a  certain  natural  anu- 
ability  and  inclination  tobe  friendly 
and  helpful    This  deficiency  neu- 
tralised at  once  his  sagacious  mind, 
his  political  knowledge,  and  his 
genius.    He  knew  human  nature 
so  little,  even  while  knowing  it 
so  much,  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  were  a  sealed  book  to  him. 
There    is    another   very   notable 
instance  in  which  the  same  want 
of    sympathy   leads   him   to   ad- 
vise a  transgression  of  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  honour,  an  accu- 
sation which  no  doubt  would  have 
much   surprised   him.    A   young 
clergyman,  whose  mind  seems  to 
have  been  unsettled   by  Hume's 
works,  applied  to  him,  through  his 
friend  Colonel  Edmonstone,  for  ad- 
vice as  to  what  he   shovdd  do  ; 
that  is,  whether  or  not  he  should 
renuun  in  the  Church.    The  phi- 
losopher answers,    without    appa- 
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yonr  company,  which  will  be  veiy 
agreeable  to  me.  But  at  this  time  your 
presence  ia  necessary  at  NineweUs  to 
settle  Josey  and  comfort  his  mother. 
Davie  will  be  also  verr  useful  to  you. 
I  am  much  pleased  wiui  his  tenderness 
and  friendsnip.  I  beg  therefore  that 
neither  he  nor  yon  may  set  out,  and  as 
the  oommimication  between  us  is  open 
and  freciuent,  I  promise  to  give  you 
timely  information.** 

Never  Christian  fronted  deaih 
more  bravely,  nor  with  a  more 
peacefol  calm. 

He  died  on  the  25th  Aagnst  1 776, 
a  fortnight  after  writing  the  above 
letter,  at  the  age  of  aiz^-five,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  hi^est  philo- 
sophical reputation,  a  host  of  kind 
and  friendly  recollections,  and 
abondance  of  vulgar  condemnation. 
Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  this  age  that  it  is  unable  to  con- 
denm  with  the  frank  and  hearty 
vigour  of  its  f orefatheia    We  can- 


not blame  Hume  for  his  utter  in- 
difference to  the  spiritual  consola- 
tions, hopes,  and  blessings  of  which 
his  limited  spiritual  nature  could 
form  little  conception,  and  felt  no 
need.  Nor  can  we  even  feel  that 
imperfection  in  his  existence  which 
stnkes  us  so  forcibly  in  almost  all 
the  lives  which  have  been  brought 
pronunently  before  the  world. 
There  seems  nothing  left  to  be 
made  up  to  him,  no  injustice  to  set 
right,  no  disappointment  to  soothe, 
no  lost  to  restore.  He  had  his  im- 
mortality, his  consolations,  his  hap- 
piness, such  as  it  was,  within  the 
limits  of  this  world.  The  imagina- 
tion declines  to  follow  him  into 
any  other.  Such  a  man  with  such 
a  life  may  be  permitted — so  far  as 
our  judgment  of  him  is  concerned 
— ^in  a  certain  solenm  heathen  calm 
and  still  atmosphere,  hushed  but 
not  discouraged  by  the  thought,  to 
end  and  die. 
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All  tliat  day  tbe  coosiiia  spent 
together ;  bat  nothing,  not  even  the 
peranasions  of  Boae,  could  induce 
Arthur  to  remain  at  Grayport  oyer 
the  next  He  had  got  hold  of  a  good 
grievance,  and  was  determined  to 
play  out  his  rdle  of  persecuted  ge- 
nius to  the  f  alL  Besides,  he  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  having  to  meet 
Brandon  in  the  friendly  manner 
which  he  must  have  assumed  in  his 
uncle's  presence.  He  would,  at  least, 
have  been  expected  to  express  gra- 
titude for  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion ;  and  so,  to  preserve  his  dignity, 
he  ran  away  the  veiv  next  morning, 
and  was  in  London  by  the  time  that 
Brandon  was  well  engaged  upon  the 
notx  de  treau. 

Rose  was  more  than  sony  when 
he  went,  for  the  departure  of  her 
cousin  was  the  departure  of  what- 
ever real  living  interest  belonged 
to  her  life ;  and,  after  seeing  him 
carried  off  by  the  coach  which  made 
daily  journeys  between  Grayport 
and  the  nearest  railway  station,  her 
eyes  were  too  dim  to  watch  his  pro- 
gress very  far  along  the  road ;  and 
her  tears  were  all  the  more  painful 
for  springing  as  much  from  anger 
as  from  sorrow. 

Arthur  was  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  left  behind 
him  so  brave  and  thorough-going  a 
supporter,  supposing  that  any  fur- 
ther danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
Not  once  did  it  enter  into  the  mind 
of  Rose  that  after  all  it  was  nearly, 
if  not  quite  impossible  that  any 
man,  no  matter  how  jealous,  treach- 
erous, and  energetic  he  might  be, 
should  go  to  work  in  such  an  absurd 
manner  in  order  to  get  a  supposed 
and  possible  rival  out  of  the  way. 
But  then  she  looked  upon  life 
through  glasses  of  her  own.  Firstly, 
and  not  unnaturally,  she  believed 
implicitly  in  her  cousin's  over- 
whelming genius,  even  more  than 


he  himself  believed  in  it,  if  that 
were  possible.  To  aay  that  she 
classed  him  with  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  art  would  be  to 
speak  but  feebly;  be  was  art  and 
intellect  to  her,  and  art  and  intel- 
lect were  to  her  only  other  names 
for  Arthur.  Again,  she  had  leani- 
ed  from  him  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  of 
rivals  who  had  sworn  to  keep  him 
down.  No  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  unsuccessful  or  impatient 
artists  of  any  kind  is  unaware  of 
this  strange  but  common  delusion, 
which,  in  some  cases,  attains  almost 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  monomania. 
Of  all  classes  of  artists,  actors  are 
perhaps  the  most  prone  to  it,  but 
painters  and  poets  do  not  come  very 
far  behind ;  and  Arthur  Corbet  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  complaining 
of  the  imaginary  persecutions  that 
he  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an 
equally  imaginary  clique  of  jealous 
rivals.  Apart  from  his  retdly  be- 
lieving it,  it  was  only  too  useful  a 
fiction  to  keep  up  at  Grajrpoit  in 
order  to  account  for  frequent  fail- 
ures, the  result  of  his  own  want 
either  of  talent  or  industry ;  and  if 
his  unde  was  not  altogether  taken 
in  by  it.  Rose,  at  all  events,  folly 
accepted  the  theory,  and  treated  ber 
cousin  as  he  wished  to  be  treated  to 
his  heart's  content  Lastly,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  besides  art 
and  intellect,  he  represented  to  her 
knowledge  of  the  world — a  world 
in  which  she  thought,  like  most  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  ways, 
that  active  malice,  conscious  unscru- 
pulousness,  premeditated  treacbery, 
and  enei^etic  jealousy  are  far  more 
common  than  they  really  are. 

In  spite,  however,  of  her  intense 
feeling  of  dislike  for  Brandon,  or 
more  probably  in  consequence  of  it, 
she  could  not  avoid  a  very  decided 
feeling  of  nervousness  when  sbe 
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donned  her  ftrmour  for  what  she 
intended  should  be  the  first  passage 
of  arms  between  the  heroine  and 
the  villain  of  her  new  romance. 
For  she  was  by  no  means  a  passive 
ally.  When  her  feelings  were  once 
aroused  in  a  person's  favour  or  dis- 
favour, it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
there  was  anything  but  fighting  to 
be  done.  She  therefore  put  on  her 
company  clothes — she  was  given  to 
affect  the  romantically  simple  style 
of  white  dresses  and  single  flowers 
in  her  hair — and,  what  did  not  be- 
come her  so  well,  her  company 
manners  also,  which  were  as  yet 
rather  shy  and  constrained.  While 
engaged  in  putting  the  last  of  an 
infinite  number  of  finishing  touches 
to  her  panoply,  she  heard  a  ring  at 
the  door,  and  the  rather  deep  voice 
of  a  stranger.  Rightly  thinking 
that  this  was  Mr  Brandon  himself, 
instead  of  hurrying  down  to  receive 
her  uncle's  guest,  she  seated  herself 
resolutely  on  the  sofa,  and,  taking 
up  a  book,  was  soon  immersed  in 
pages  turned  the  wrong  end  up- 
wards. 

After  no  long  interval,  however, 
she  heard  the  impatient  voice  of 
Paul  Corbet  calling  her  name;  and 
as  her  present  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  world  in  general  did 
not  extend  to  a  desire  that  her  uncle 
should  have  to  wait  for  his  dinner, 
she  just  gave  herself  a  very  last 
touch,  and  slowly  and  gravely  went 
down-stairs. 

Her  uncle  and  his  guest  were 
already  in  the  parlour,  where  dinner 
was  just  served ;  so  that  Rose  was 
saved  from  any  appearance  of  hav- 
ing hurried  to  welcome  Brandon, 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
rendered  herself  liable  to  be  scolded 
for  being  late.  The  success  of  this 
little  manoeuvre,  utterly  tlut>wn 
away  as  it  was  upon  every  one  but 
herself,  gave  her,  nevertheless,  no 
little  satisfaction ;  though  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  satis- 
faction, in  her  heart  of  hearts,  arose 
in  a  very  great  degree  from  her 
having  thus  escaped  the  terrible 
ten  minutes  before  dinner,  when 
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the  brilliant  are  stupid  and  the  shy 
are  on  thorns — for,  if  there  was  one 
thing  for  which  Rose  almost  hated 
herself,  it  was  the  horrible  fit  of 
shyness  that  would  come  over  her 
whenever  she  most  wished  to  be 
self-possessed.  But  her  satisfaction 
was  short-lived.  She  had  only  post- 
poned the  evil  moment;  and  when 
she  entered  the  room  she  knew  too 
well  that  she  was  blushing  idl  over. 
But  she  did  not  know  that  that  shy 
blush  fully  atoned  by  its  beauty  for 
the  misery  that  it  occasioned  her. 

Brandon,  who  had  already  been 
placed  at  the  table,  rose.  One  may 
be  sure  that  that  careful  toilette, 
that  studied  entry,  that  conscious 
blush,  were  not  thrown  away  upon 
his  practised  eye,  even  though  he 
very  naturally  misinterpreted  them 
altogether. 

"  Mr  Brandon,  this  is  my  niece. 
Rose — ^Arthur's  cousin.  And  now 
let  us  begin ;  for  we  have  lost  at 
least  half  a  minute,  and  the  soup 
has  been  on  the  table  for  more.'' 

And  so  the  captive  princess  and 
the  false  knight  met  face  to  face. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  con- 
sidering that  the  party  consisted  of 
one  of  the  most  garrulous  of  old 
gentlemen, — of  a  man  who,  having 
known  most  kinds  of  society,  had 
learned — for  he  was  not  a  talker  by 
nature — that  to  talk  as  well  and  as 
pleasantly  as  one  can  is  a  social 
duty  only  second  to  that  of  listen- 
ing well, — and  of  a  naturally  ami- 
able girl  pretty  enough  to  make 
silence  on  her  own  part  permis- 
sible, the  conversation  was  not 
lively.  For,  garrulous  as  was  old 
Corbet^  he  was  too  true  a  gourmet 
to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  effect 
of  a  single  mouthful  by  speaking 
himself,  and  his  absorption  in  the 
great  business  of  the  day  was  far 
too  deep  to  encourage  his  guest  to 
speak.  The  latter  soon  saw  that 
in  the  house  of  his  host  true  polite- 
ness lay  in  eating  and  letting  eat 
He  therefore  set  himself  to  obey  that 
golden  rule  of  table-talk  which  has 
never  been  sufficiently  developed, 
but  of  which,  in  practice,  the  ob- 
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servanee  and  non-obsenranee  have 
reapecdvely  made  and  marred  more 
conversational  soooessea  than  any 
other  cause — to  resolately  refrain 
from  saying  more  than  one  is  abso- 
Intely  compelled  until  one  cannot 
hdp  tfdking,  whether  one  will  or 
no.  If  that  period  fails  to  oome, 
tiie  dinner  is  bad,  and  does  not  de- 
serve the  compliment  of  conversa- 
tion at  alL 

At  last  Corbet  spoke  a  whole  sen- 
tence. ''  I  f oigot  to  thank  you  for 
the  introduction  to  your  friend  at 
Frankfort" 

'*  I  was  very  glad  to  give  it/'  said 
Brandon,  ^  and  hope  it  will  prove 
useful  Pleasant  I  am  sure  it  will 
prove  —  I  can  answer  for  Werner 
to  that  extent  When  does  your 
nephew  think  of  leaving  1 " 

Rose  was  looking  at  her  plate  con- 
sciously and  uncomfortably  when 
the  letter  of  introduction  was  men- 
tioned.   Her  uncle  answered, — 

"  He  IS  gone ;  at  least  he  left 
for  London  this  morning.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  noix  de  veauf 
But  don't  answer  now — take  your 
time.  I'd  rather  you'd  tell  me  to- 
morrow, when  you've  slept  on  it. 
And  your  candid  opinion,  mind; 
for  I'm  not  sure  but  that  the  dish 
ia  a  little  behind  the  age — that  it 
would  not  be  better  for  just  a  touch 
more  sharpness  in  the  first  flavour. 
It  would  give  a  finer  contrast  to  the 
softness  of  the  general  effect  But 
I  don't  know;  the  combination 
would  be  new  and  striking,  but 
there  might  be  loss  of  delicacy. 
What  do  you  think?" 

'*  Really  it  seemed  to  me  unim- 
provable. I  must  congratulate  you 
on  being  the  inventor  of  a  master- 
piece." 

"  I  thought  you  would.  Bat  don't 
praise  in  a  hurry.  Blame  can  never 
come  too  soon,  but  any  time  does 
for  praise.  What  is  this  friend  of 
yours  at  Frankfort  f  Not  an  artist, 
I  hope." 

''  Did  I  not  tell  you  t  No,  he  is 
not  an  artist — except  that,  like  a 
sculptor,  he  carves  lunbs." 

"Yes,  I  remember — a  surgeon. 


Why,  Rose,  we  shall  have  Arthur 
taking  to  medicine  next — hy  the 
Lord,  theonly  thing  except  common- 
sense  that  he  has  never  yet  gone  in 
for.  But  no,  he  won't  Medicine 
is  just  the  only  thing  that  he  can 
never  possibly  take  up.  Do  you 
know  why  t" 

''  Whyl "  asked  Brandon. 

*'  Because  he  will  never  be  a  phy- 
sician at  forty — eh.  Rose!"  an- 
swered Corbet^  laughing  at  his  own 
joke. 

Brandon  saw  that  this  talk  about 
her  cousin  annoyed  Miss  Arnold; 
so,  in  order  to  turn  the  convoaation, 
he  began  to  speak  about  Grayport 
But  tUs  was  not  a  fertile  subject — 
at  least  the  young  lady  did  not  seem 
to  find  it  so ;  for  she  did  no  mote 
than  just  answer  his  questions  in  as 
few  words  as  she  possibly  could,  and 
made  no  remarks  of  her  own  what- 
ever. Shecertainly  seemed  eitherre* 
markably  dull  or  remarkably  out  of 
spirits.  Charitably  taking  the  latter 
view,  for  which  he  fancied  he  could 
find  a  cause  in  the  sudden  departure 
of  her  cousin,  he  thought  it  best,  as 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  mood 
for  talk,  to  leave  her  to  her  own 
thoughts.  That  she  was  inc^aUe 
of  tidking  if  she  pleased,  Brandon 
did  not  suppose  for  an  instant ;  he 
held  that  every  woman  who  is  both 
young  and  pretty  can  talk  quite  well 
enough,  Jure  divino. 

In  fact  the  evening  turned  out 
dull  enough  for  all  but  the  host, 
who  was  never  out  of  humour  after 
dining  welL  He  lectured  much 
upongastronomy,  considered  bothas 
an  art  and  as  a  science :  much  about 
Paul  Corbet  as  its  exponent :  a  litUe 
about  politics,  but  local  rather  than 
national,  and  connected  much  with 
Farleigh  CasUe:  and  the  whole 
was  mixed  up  with  continual  digs 
at  the  absent  Arthur,  which  Rose 
had  to  bear  as  his  substitute.  To 
her,  the  evening  was  not  only  dull, 
but  an  utter  failure.  Whatever 
vague  ideas  she  may  have  enter- 
tained as  to  what  she  was  going  to 
do  when  arming  herself  eapSpie 
as  for  a  combat^  had  all  been  scat- 
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tered  to  the  winds,  or  rather  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  fog,  long  before  she 
laid  aside  her  armoar  for  the  night ; 
and  when  she  lay  down  to  sleep, 
it  was  with  the'  not  unreasonable 
feeling  that  she  had  somehow  been 
behaving  more  like  a  goose  than  a 
swan.  It  was  altogether  very  dis- 
appointing, and  none  the  less  that 
she  had  not  expected  anything 
definite,  after  alL 

Brandon  had  been  simply  bored. 
That  he  had  not  been  attracted  by 
the  good  looks  and  the  clear  soft 
voice  of  his  young  hostess  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  case ;  but  he  had  his 
full  share  of  at  least  all  ordinary 
kinds  of  yanity,  and  no  maq, 
whether  vain  or  not,  can  well  feel 
any  very  great  admiration  for  a 
woman  when  he  has  just  con- 
spicuously failed  in  rendering  him- 
self agreeable  to  her.  There  may 
be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but,  at 
all  events,  Brandon  was  not  one 
of  the  exceptions.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  luxurious  relief  that,  on 
regaining  the  Dolphin,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  uncomfortable  sofa, 
pulled  off  his  boots  and  his  coat, 
and  filled  the  bowl  of  his  largest 
pipe.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  this 
process  that  it  was  a  minute  or  two 
before  he  saw  a  letter  upon  the 
table  addressed  to  him,  and  two  or 
three  minutes  more  before  he  could 
exert  himself  sufficiently  to  get  up 
and  see  what  it  was.  It  proved 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  long  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  Werner, 
and  was  as  follows : — 

"  Fbahkfort— A.— M. 
'*  Dkax  Maubicb, — I  lose  no  time 
in  answering  your  letter.  It  was 
indeed  bad  news  for  me  to  find 
awaiting  me  on  my  return  here 
from  Tannenheim,  yonr  account  of 
your  sudden  change  of  dream- 
stances.  I  know  that  you  too  well 
understand  how  much  I  feel  with 
you  in  yonr  good  and  ill  fortune 
alike  to  expect  me  to  say  how  mnch 
any  blow  to  your  prospects  is  felt 
by  me  also — ^that  I  have  always 
taken,  and  shall  always  take,  the 


same  interest  in  what  must  still, 
and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  be 
your  great  career  as  in  my  own 
small  one.  You  are  at  present  ill, 
you  say ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  guilty  of  intellectual 
cowardice.  It  is  to  say  this  that 
I  write  far  more  than  to  express 
barren  sympathy.  Why  should  you 
of  ail  men  be  afraid  for  your  future, 
and  even  of  losing  the  power  of 
living  out  the  higher  part  of  your 
life  in  the  way  that  you  have  always 
intended  %  That  you  may  now  find 
this  rather  more  difficult,  of  coarse 
no  one  who  knows  the  difference 
between  competence  and  want  of 
means  can  deny;  but  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  so  great  as  you  seem  now 
to  imagine  it,  I,  at  the  risk  of  your 
considering  me  unsympathidng, 
deny,  toto  ccelo.  Unless  you  are 
very  much  changed  from  what  you 
used  to  be,  you  will  do  better,  ay, 
and  more  successful  work,  even  in 
the  most  worldly  of  senses,  as  a 
poor  than  as  a  rich  man.  I  believe 
in  my  heart  that,  though  it  is  better 
to  be  rich  than  to  be  poor,  even  as, 
with  all  deference  to  your  views  of 
marriage,  it  is  better  to  be  married 
than  single,  riches  are  a  clog  upon 
the  life  that  you  have  always 
hitherto  proposed  to  lead,  and  upon 
the  work  in  the  world  that  you 
have  always  proposed  to  do,  even 
as  you  speak  of  marriage  as  being 
a  clog  upon  them.  You  are  the 
man  of  all  men  for  whose  misfor- 
tunes I  should  always  be  most 
grieved  ;  but  you  are  the  last  man 
who  ought  to  be  pitied.  As  I  know 
you  will  understand  what  I  mean, 
I  will  say  no  more  of  this. 

''And  now  to  be  practical,  as 
people  call  it  Can  I  help  you  at 
all  %  You  know  my  means  ;  and  I 
can  easily  give  you  the  ose  of  a 
couple  of  hundr^  pounds,  if  you 
want  any  money  immediately.  I^y 
let  me  know.  That  you  may  not 
think  I  cannot  spare  so  much,  or 
even  more,  if  necessary,  with  ease, 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  getting 
quite  prosperoos — at  least  what  I 
call  prosperous.   Everything  seems 
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to  hare  gone  well  with  me  since 
my  engagement  to  Friialein  Rein- 
hold,  and  I  am  continually  meeting 
with  little  bits  of  good  luck — so 
much  80,  that  I  almost  begin  to  think 
there  must  be  something  in  me. 
At  all  eventa  the  sun  shines  at  pre- 
sent so  brightly  that  I  li^e  in  con- 
tinual expectation  of  being  found 
out  for  an  impostor — ^for,  when  I 
look  at  so  many  better  and  older 
men  than  myself  ntteriy  neglected, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  my  success 
is  premature.  But  the  sun  does 
shine,  and  so  let  us  make  all  the 
hay  we  can — I  say  'us'  and  '  we,' 
for  you  have  helped  me  so  often 
that  not  only  friendship  but  com- 
mon gratitude  also  makes  you  in- 
terested in  the  harvest,  and  I  shall 
really  be  sorry  if  you  take  any  other 
view.  I'm  sure  I  always  used  to 
borrow  of  you  without  the  shadow 
of  a  scruple,  thereby  doing  unto 
you  as  I  would  have  you  do  to 
me  in  the  most  literal  manner 
possible. 

''  When  you  write  next  I  suppose 
you  will  have  formed  some  plan  or 
other.  Let  me  know  what  it  is. 
Of  myself,  I  have  but  very  little 
to  say  but  what  I  have  said  already. 
Things  are  monotonous,  but  pleas- 
ant I  am  not  a  man  to  have  adven- 
tures, as  you  know ;  but  I  have  one 
thing  to  tell  you  that  may  interest 
you.  I  have  come  across  a  friend 
of  yours — a  woman,  and  a  beautiful 
woman  toa  I  happened  to  be  at 
Tannenheim  lately  for  a  few  days, 
when  I  received  a  message  from 
one  of  the  chief  surgeons  of  this 
place  to  return  at  once  and  see  for 
him  a  patient  of  his,  the  Countess 
de  Marsay  by  name—do  you  re- 
member hert  So  I  came  back  at 
once,  and  made  my  visit  the  next 
day.  She  was  staying  at  an  hotel 
and  travelling  by  hereelf  towards 
Paris ;  and,  being  a  fine  lady  and 
rather  knocked  up  by  a  long  jour- 
ney, had  taken  it  into  her  head 
thai  she  was  going  to  be  ill,  though 
there  was  about  as  little  really  the 
matter  with  her  as  with  any  one  I 
ever  saw.     I  even  came  to  suspect 


that  she  wanted  an  excuse  eitlieT 
to    herself  or  somebody  else  for 
staying  on  at  Frankfort,  and  ^ 
insisted  on  my  coming  to  see  lier 
daily.     Not  having  as  yet  got  rid 
of  the  dregs  of  what  you  would  call 
my   unprofessional    oonsdenee,  I 
assured  her  it  was   unnecessair; 
but  when  she  only  answ^ed,  'I 
choose  to  see  a  doctor  daily  for  the 
present,  and  you  will  soit  me— if 
yon  cannot  come  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  to  one  who  will  suit  me  1^' 
what  in  the  world  conld  I  sajor 
dof  Altogether  I  cannot  quite  make 
her  out — can  you  1     la  ahe  a  real 
countess  or  not!     At   all  evests 
she  told  me  one  very  evident  fa]ie> 
hood  about  h^self — that  she  k 
French  by  birth  and  edacation.   A 
very  little  experience   of  national 
characteristics,  and    a  Teiy  UtUc; 
skill  in  pumping,  were  enough  t« 
lead  me  not  only  to  the  con^uaaon 
that  she  was  not  French,  but  that 
she  is  either  a  Pole  or  a  Roasan^ 
I  imagine  the  latter.     I  have  seea 
her  in  a  temper,  and  sMT  the  Tartar 
underneath  the  French  polish.    Be- 
sides, she  seems  to  have  the  tme 
Russian    mania    for    travelling— 
there  seems  no  place   in   Europe 
unknown  to  her,  especially  in  Ger- 
many.   (You,  it  seems,  she  m^  in 
London.)     But,  nationidity  apsrt 
she  puaded  me  considen^ly,  for  ! 
suspect  she  belongs  to  a  class  of 
which  I  have  read  mnch  l>at  seei: 
little  in  the  course  of  my  quiet  liie 
— to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Qnaitier 
Br6da  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
Faubonrg  St  Germain.     Please  es- 
lighten  me.     How  it  was  that  your 
name  came  up  I  cannot  exactly  call 
to  mind  ;  but  I  fancy  it  was  froBL 
my  mentioning  that  I  had  been  at 
Jena,  and  from  her  then  asking  if 
I  had  known  a  Herr  Brandon  there. 
You    ought   to    feel    flattered    at 
having  lived  so  long  in  the  memory 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  if  I 
mistake  not  the  signs  of  her  char- 
acter, has  not  the  best  of  memories, 
while  she  has  a  very  wide  cirde  of 
he  -  acquaintance.    But  do  not  be 
alarmed — I  was  very  ailmt  about 
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yon,  and  very  discreet  Let  me 
know  how  I  am  to  act  if  your 
name  crops  up  again,  for  I  can 
see  she  is  interested  in  you,  and 
you  may,  or  may  not,  be  interested 
in  ber. 

^'  Bat  the  oddest  thing  about  her 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  It  is 
very  odd,  and  not  at  all  pleasant 
When  the  Countess  came  into  the 
room  where  I  was  waiting  for  her 
I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming.  I 
have  often  seen  strong  and  strange 
likenesses  between  strangers  ;  but 
had  I  not  known  that  Bertha  Rein- 
hold  was  many  miles  away,  I,  who 
am  almost  her  husband,  should 
have  thought  I  saw  her  now.  There 
was  the  very  same  figure,  the  same 
in  height  and  shape  and  size — the 
same  contour  of  face  and  feature, 
the  same  colour  of  the  hair,  the  same 
black  eyes,  the  same  curve  of  the  lips 
— nay,  even  the  same  expression.  It 
was  not  till  she  spoke  that  I  woke 
up  again,  and  even  then  the  voice 
was  not  unlike,  though  the  tones 
were  sharper  and  more  artificial. 
Such  as  the  difference  was,  how- 
ever, it  was  enough  to  show  me 
other  differences  that  were  invisi- 
ble at  first  sight  Thus  I  could  see 
that  the  Countess  was  at  least  three 
or  four  years  the  elder,  and  very 
likely  more,  as  she  evidently  owed 
something  of  her  complexion,  at 
least,  to  art ;  and  that  she  had  a 
much  more  decided  manner.  The 
first  impression,  in  fact,  soon  passed 
away  altogether;  and  I  doubt  if 
the  two  could  really  be  mistaken 
for  one  another  for  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  by  any  one— at  least 
I  hope  not,  for  I  cannot  say  that, 
on  the  whole,  I  admire  your  friend. 
Still,  she  is  just  the  style  of  womtfn 
you  would  have  gone  in  for  study- 
ing ;  and  I  should  be  glad  of  the 
result  of  your  study.  How  she 
does  talk,  by  the  way — and  not  al- 
ways the  greatest  sense,  it  appears 
to  my  slow  brains,  though  she  evi- 
dently means  it  for  such.  She 
positively  bristles  with  paradoxes, 
and  they  are  generally  inconsistent 
with  each  other. 


"  And  now,  my  dear  fellow, 
good-bye.  I  wish  that  instead  of 
writing  we  could  have  talked  over 
your  position  and  difiiculties.  We 
are  now  not  only  friends,  but  fel- 
low-adventurers in  the  search  for  El 
Dorado,  and  for  something  better, 
too,  I  hope.  If  I  have  been  able 
to  pick  up  a  few  stray  pieces  of 
ore,  what  will  you  not  be  able  to 
achieve)  For  the  present,  all  I 
want  is,  that  you  will  let  me  help 
you  to  weigh  anchor ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  see  that  I  offer  my  little 
help  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as 
for  yours,  that  I  may  have  a  stake 
in  your  enterprise.  I  know  it  will 
be  fortunate.  Only  leave  port  with 
a  stout  heart,  and  believe  me,  thy 
friend  and  brother, 

"Max  Werner." 

If  the  chance  thoughts  that  pass 
through  the  mind  of  a  weary  man 
over  a  midnight  •  pipe  could  be 
expressed  in  connected  words, 
those  of  Brandon  would  have  to 
be  set  out  in  something  like  this 
manner  : — 

"Madame  do  Marsay — that  is 
strange  indeed,  my  hearing  of  her 
again  just  now,  and  from  Max. 
I  don't  wonder  she  puzzled  the 
poor  fellow  :  she  has  puzzled  a 
great  many  people  who  know  her 
far  better.  I  wonder  whether  the 
old  Count  is  still  alive  %  He  can't 
be,  though — age  and  Ida  together 
would  not  keep  him  going  very 
long.  I  should  rather  like  to  see 
her  again,  though  I  don't  know 
why  I  should.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  physiognomy.  Max  had 
better  take  care  how  he  marries 
a  second  Madame  de  Marsay.  I 
shouldn't  have  thought,  though, 
there  were  two  Idas  in  the  world. 
What  a  good  fellow  he  is!  He 
will  really  be  put  out  when  I  don't 
take  his  money,  though  he  knows 
that  I  know  how  much  he  wants 
every  penny  just  now.  I  wonder 
what  Fraulein  Rein  hold  would 
say  to  his  offering  to  his  friend 
what  he  must  have  been  saving  for 
his  wifel    What  aA  old  bore  old 
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Corbet  ii.  I  niiist  take  care  and 
not  let  him  abeorb  me,  aa  he  aeeraa 
maoh  inclined  to  da  But  hia 
niece  ia  certainly  a  pretty  gixL  la 
ahe  atnpid,  I  wonder,  or  only  ahy  t 
The  latter,  probably.  It  might  not 
be  bad  amoaement  at  thia  quiet 

Elaee  to  help  her  to  get  rid  of  a 
ttle  of  her  ahyneaa.  Bahl  That 
isn't  what  I'm  here  for.  Beaidea, 
I  can  read  her  like  a  book  already. 
A  pretty  oonntiy  girl,  with  all  the 
inatincts  of  the  coquette  but  none 
of  the  arta  of  one,  aaye  what 
nature  givea  to  ereiy  woman — bo 
afraid  of  any  stranger  who  comes 
atraight  from  the  mysteriea  of 
London  that  she  dare  not  exercise 
her  natural  weapona  upon  him, 
though  longing  to  do  ao  with  all  her 
aoul :  .the  type  ia  not  uncommon, 
and  has  but  little  variety.  I  won- 
der whether  Max  will  thank  me 
for  aending  the  geniua  to  him — 
another  common  type,  I  fancy. 
Well^  I  couldn't  help  being  civil ; 
and  if  Max  doean't  like  him— and 
I  expect  he  won't — he  can  cut  him 
or  drop  him,  and  I  can  write  and 
explain.    It  waan't  a  bad  dinner, 


in  point  of  cookery,  by  any  neaoi 
I  am  certainly  better,  even  the  fev 
days  I  have  been  here.  I  wonder 
how  long  one  ccmld  stay  here  vitJh 
out  being  bored  to  de^.  Hov  I 
wish  one  could  look  into  thefatore 
just  a  year  ahead.  So  far  as  I  on 
aee,  there  ia  no  place  in  the  vorid 
where  I  may  not  be,  and  notbisf 
that  I  may  not  be  doing.  Ko— I 
don't  by  any  meana  leave  portvitk 
a  stout  heart  I  wish  I  eodd  get 
up  a  little  more  belief  in  myadf— 
that  I  had  a  little  of  the  pstieBt 
enthusiasm  that  would  have  madt 
Max  a  great  maa  if  he  were  not 
going  to  throw  himself  awiy,  and 
will  make  him  a  happy  and  tmt- 
cessful  man  even  aa  it  ia^  I  ibU 
be  able  to  live,  of  oourae — bat  vkr 
is  life  without  rootn  to  lire  inl- 
and so 

^  But,  as  I  don't  want  to  get  a 
fit  of  blue^evila  if  I  can  aro^  it 
I  will  go  to  bed  and  dream  of  tk 
£1  Dorado  to  which  that  ol  tfas 
far  Weat  was  poor  and  easf  to 
discover — the  £1  Dorado  of  dietms 
fulfilled." 


CHAPTER  VnL — OOVFLIXEin^ 


Before  proceeding  farther  it  may 
be  as  well  to  make  a  formal  an> 
nonncement  that  it  is  Maurice  Bran- 
don who  is  to  be  considered  the 
hero  of  this  drama :  and  this  an- 
nouncement is  advisable  for  two 
rsaaons,  one  being  that  he  has  not 
aa  yet  said  or  done  anything  in  the 
least  worthy  of  his  prominent  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  other,  that  it  here 
becomea  necessary  for  the  present 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  per- 
aecuted  genius,  Arthur  Corbet  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  a  oonsider- 
-  able  number  of  the  bank-notea  with 
which  he  was  provided  when  he  set 
out  escaped  from  his  pocket  long 
before  he  entered  the  train  which 
carried  him  from  London  to  Folke- 
stone, and  not  in  payment  of  any 
of  the  debts  of  which  his  uncle 
complained.    It  need  certainly  not 


be  said  that,  clear  of  L(»doB,  k 
did  not  exactly  hurry  through  Pam 
— ^in  fact  he  remained  there  nstiL 
in  order  to  reach  Fzankf  ort  at  alL 
he  had  to  borrow  the  requisite  som 
for  lus  fare  from  some  aoquaintaiioe 
who  was  more  good-natured  than 
prudent  When  at  lengtii  he  did 
succeed  in  arriving  at  the  city  d 
his  destination,  he  did  not  dare  !•> 
advertise  his  unde  of  his  late  ani 
Val;  he  thought  it  more  pmdGit 
not  to  write  at  all,  resolving-— if 
such  a  word  as  ''resolving"  may  W 
used  under  any  circumstance  ii 
connection  with  Artiiar  Corbel— u 
say  that  he  had  written  and  posted 
the  letter,  but  that  it  had  miscar- 
ried, in  case  he  should  evn-  be  tax- 
ed with  his  neglect 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  tfaxns^ 
he  would  have  let  some  dayn  elapx 
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before  presenting  himself  at  the 
bureau  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
firm  of  Corbet  A  rreeman;  bat, 
being  in  immediate  want  of  cash, 
he  cUd  so  the  very  day  after  his 
arrival,  and,  with  his  handsome 
face  and  fnmk  and  easy  manners, 
made  no  bad  impression  in  Herr 
Nordheimer's  rather  dingy  ^laoe  of 
business — an  impression  which  was 
shared  to  the  full  by  Madame  Nord- 
heimer  and  the  demoiselles  Louise, 
Flora,  and  Esther  Nordheimer, 
four  ladies  who,  in  common  with 
the  head  of  the  fanuly,  were  evi- 
dently not  very  remotely  connected 
with  that  more  celebrated  than 
pleasant  part  of  the  town  which  is 
Known  as  the  Jnden-Qasse.  To 
their  fair  society  he  was  introduced 
in  the  evening,  and  entertained  it 
with  talk  of  Paris  and  with  singing 
his  own  songs  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment on  the  guitar  till  he  was 
set  down  as  quite  a  Crichton — so 
different  from  the  Hanses,  and 
Peters,  and  Wolfgangs,  who  were 
to  be  his  fellow-clerks.  Herr  Nord- 
heimer  might  perhaps  shake  his 
head  a  little;  but  what  is  the  pri- 
vate opinion  of  a  husband  and 
father  against  the  loud  chorus  of 
a  wife  and  three  daughters  t  Be- 
sides, was  not  Arthur  certainly  the 
future  partner  in  a  flourishing  Eng- 
lish firm,  and  probably  the  hai  of 
Paul  Corbet  I 

**We  are  going  to  a  ball  on 
Thursday,''  said  Mademoiselle  Flo- 
ra; "  would  you  like  to  come  with 
usT' 

**  In  such  company,  to  the  other 
end  of  the  world." 

'*  Ob,  it  will  be  quite  charming ! " 
said  Mademoiselle  Esther.  "  There 
will  ba  all  the  officers,  and  all  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  place."  Ma- 
demoiselle Esther  was  the  beauty 
of  the  family,  and  so  could  afford  to 
speak  patronisingly  of  other  girls. 

''  I  see  already  that  the  prettiest 
will  be  there,"  answered  Arthur. 

''Ah  1  if  I  were  a  man  I  should 
so  like  to  be  an  officer — an  Austrian 
officer  I "  sighed  Mademoiselle  Lou- 
ise.   ''  They  waltz  so  divinely." 


"  Why  are  you  not  an  officer  1 " 
asked  Mademoiselle  Flora. 

''Because  until  to-night  I  have 
never  found  a  service  to  which  I 
could  devote  myself  heart  and 
souL" 

"  Have  you  found  one  at  last, 
then  f "  asked  Mademoiselle  Esther, 
making  great  play  with  her  long 
heavy  eyes. 

"  Can  one  of  their  majesties  ask 
their  poor  lieutenant  f " 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  the  new 
Crichton  claiming  the  hand  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Louise,  who  was  the 
eldest,  for  the  first  waltz. 

In  suchlike  interesting  and  sensi- 
ble conversation  the  evening  passed 
rapidly  by,  and  when  Thursday 
came,  Arthur  duly  presented  him- 
self at  the  house  of  Madame  Nord- 
heimer  to  act  as  part  of  the  escort 
of  her  and  her  daughters.  There 
were  three  or  four  other  young  men 
also  in  attendance;  one,  a  rich 
young  merchant,  who  had  lately 
been  betrothed  to  Mademoiselle 
Louise ;  one  who  seemed  to  pair 
off  with  Mademoiselle  Flora;  and 
one,  a  fellow-clerk  of  Arthur,  whom 
the  fair — or,  more  accurately,  dark 
— Esther  rendered  madly  jealous  by 
openly  discarding  him  for  the  hand- 
some Englishman.  They  all  set 
out  in  two  carriages,  the  first  con- 
taining Mademoiselle  Louise  and 
Flora  with  their  attendant  cava- 
liers ;  and  the  second,  Madame 
Nordheimer,  Esther,  and  the  rival 
clerks.  They  entered  the  ball- 
room, and  Louise  was  soon  whirl- 
ing round  the  room  in  the  arms  of 
Arthur,  to  whom  she  admitted — ^to 
the  glory  of  England  be  it  spoken 
— that  he  waltzisd  as  divinely  as 
the  best  officer  in  the  service  of  his 
Imperial-Boyal  Migesty  himself. 

"  That  is  because  I  have  entered 
the  service  of  an  empress,"  said 
Arthur ;  and  the  tmJiancSe  blush- 
ed and  smiled. 

In  like  manner  did  the  new  fa- 
vourite dance  with  each  of  the  three 
ladies,  and  rose  in  the  good  graces 
of  each,  more  especially  in  those  of 
Mademoiselle  Esther,  until  his  un- 
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fortunate  fellow-clerk  had  to  leave 
the  ball  from  the  effects  of  the 
champagne,  in  which  he  had  tried, 
not  ansuccessfQlly,  to  drown  his 
jealousy.  To  Madame  Nordheimer, 
too,  the  successful  rival  thought  it 
good  policy  to  make  himself  ex- 
tremely civiL 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated," 
he  said,  ''Madame,  on  bringing 
with  you  the  three  queens  of  the 
balL  You  yourself  must  be  consi- 
dered, therefore,  as  more  than  its 
queen— even  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons.'' 

**I  am  afraid  you  have  learned 
how  to  flatter  while  you  were  in 
Paris.  Do  not  go  and  torn  my  girls* 
heads,*'  she  added,  with  a  smile  that 
might  fairly  be  interpreted  as  ''Do." 
"  But,"  she  continu^,  "  do  you  not 
admire  that  lady  standing  there  1 " 

Arthur  looked  round  the  room 
deliberately.   "  Where  1 "  he  asked. 

"  There— to  the  left" 

''  She  wears  beautiful  diamonds, 
and  her  get-up  is  worthy  of  all  ad- 
miration." 

"  It  is  very  ill-natured  to  be  sar- 
castic.   She  is  very  much  admired." 

"  Do  not  you  and  your  daughters 
go  out  much,  theni  But  who  is 
shel" 

"  Ah !  I  thought  you  would  ask. 
She  is  a  French  Countess  passing 
through  Frankfort  —  the  Countess 
de  Marsay." 

Arthur  had,  in  reality,  noticed 
her  long  before,  though  he  had  not 
chosen  to  say  so.  "  The  Countess 
de  Marsay  ?  Indeed  1 "  he  asked,  as 
though  he  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  name,  and  looked  again. 

She  was  certainly  worth  looking 
at,  for  she  was,  without  doubt,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  a  room 
where  many  were  beautiful.  But 
even  while  he  was  looking  she  rose, 
and  saying  that  she  was  tired  and 
had  a  headache,  left  the  room  upon 
the  arm  of  the  officer  to  whom  she 
was  speaking. 

But,  after  another  dance  had  been 
finished,  he  fancied  he  saw  her  again : 
but  this  time  in  company  with  an 
elderly  lady  and  a  young  man  in 


plain  clothes.  The  fancy,  however, 
was  barely  even  momentaiy,  for  the 
new-comer  was  so  completely  differ- 
ently dressed,  and  looked  so  cer- 
tainly younger,  that  he  was  sutpzised 
at  the  mistake  he  had  made.  The 
gentleman  who  accompanied  her 
came  up  to  Madame  Nordheimer 
and  spoke  to  her.  After  a  few 
moments'  conversation, — 

"  Herr  Corbet,"  said  Madame, ''  I 
want  to  introduce  you  to  my  good 
friend  Herr  Doctor  Werner.  This 
gentleman,"  she  added,  turning  to 
the  latter,  "  is  an  Englishman,  and 
this  is  his  first  experience  among  us 
Frankforters." 

The  name  did  not  strike  Arthur 
— in  fact  it  had  quite  dropped  from 
his  memory.  "  I  am  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance,"  he  said,  ^'and 
I  can  assure  you  and  Madame  Nord- 
heimer that  my  first  experience  of 
Frankfort  society  is  about  the  plea- 
santest  experience  I  ever  had." 

Doctor  Werner  bowed.  "Most 
people  find  it  a  pleasant  place,"  he 
answered.  He  was  a  grave-lookiug 
man,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  and  ap- 
parently not  used  to  compliments. 

"And  who,"  asked  Madame  Nord> 
heimer,  "is  that  pretty  girl  you 
came  with  1  The  other  lady  is  your 
aunt,  Madame  Miiller,  is  she  not  ?" 

"That  is  Madame  MiiUer.  She 
goes  out  very  seldom,  as  you  know 
— in  fact  she  is  as  seldom  at  public 
amusements  as  I  am  :  but  she  is 
come  to  act  as  chaperone  to  Frau- 
lein  Beiuhold,  who  is  on  a  visit  to 
her." 

"She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,"  an- 
swered Madame  Nordheimer,  critic- 
ally. "And  oh,  Herr  Corbet,"  she 
added, "  is  she  not  like  the  Countess 
de  Marsay?" 

Arthur  said  he  had  seen  the  like- 
ness also.  Werner  frowned,  and 
said  nothing. 

"  Your  aunt  must  come  and  see 
ns,"  continued  Madame  Nordheim- 
er, "  and  bring  the  young  lady  with 
her.     Is  she  a  relation  of  yours  1 " 

"  No,"  answered  Werner.  "  But, 
if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  help 
my  aunt  to-night,  I  should  be  moe»t 
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gratefal — you  know  Madame  Miiller 
is  out  of  her  element  at  balls,  and  I 
should  like  Friinlein  Reinhold  not 
to  want  for  partners." 

"  I  am  sare  she  will  not,"  replied 
Madame,  *'  but  I  will  see  to  that  for 
your  sake,  Herr  Doctor."  She  had 
seen  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood, 
and  that  the  Friiulein  was  not  likely 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  own  girls. 
"  Ilere  is  a  partner  for  her  at  once," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Arthur, 
*'  and  an  excellent  one,  too." 

And  so  very  soon  Arthur  found 
himself  making  the  tour  of  the  room 
with  the  Hose  of  Tannenheim. 

It  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  pleasant  rounds  that  he  had 
made  with  Mademoiselle  Louise  or 
Mademoiselle  Flora  or  Mademoiselle 
Esther.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  of  us  whose  sole  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  words  '*  to  dance" 
is  drawn  from  the  solemn  or  listless 
formalities  of  ball-rooms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  unnatural  and  hideous 
contortions  of  ballet -girls  on  the 
other,  the  Greeks  knew  what  they 
were  about  when  they  placed  the 
})atroness  of  the  dance  among  the 
nine,  and  crowned  her  with  laurel. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sublime 
sort  of  dancing,  given  to  few  to  un- 
derstand, which  is  neither  an  excuse 
for  conversation  or  flirtation  nor  a 
means  for  showing  what  wonderful 
deeds,  the  hnman  leg  is  capable  of 
doing.  Although  those  who  are 
able  to  express  artistic  beauty  by 
means  of  the  simple  element  of 
motion  are  necessarily  rare — even 
more  rare,  perhaps,  than  those  who 
can  express  it  worthily  by  means 
of  sound,  or  words,  or  form,  or 
colour — yet,  rare  as  they  are,  some 
few  are,  as  it  were,  bom  for  proof 
that  to  assert  nature  in  repose  or 
in  some  special  and  arrested  aspect 
of  motion  to  be  proper  art-material, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  that 
nature  in  actual  and  continuing 
motion  is  so  likewise,  is  to  take 
but  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  view 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Art.  Most  certainly  no  one  would 
deny  this  who,  with  a  true  ear. 


a  firm  foot,  and  a  steady  eye,  had 
been  privileged,  like  Arthur  Cor- 
bet, to  guide  and  support  Bertha 
Reinhold  while  she  expressed  all 
the  beauty  that  could  be  expressed 
by  the  rhythmic  movements  of  a 
perfectly  graceful  form  directed  by 
a  passionate  sympathy  with  every 
pulse  of  the  music  that  carried  her 
away.  Such  a  man  would  be  cold 
indeed  who  did  not  very  soon  catch 
some  of  her  own  fever  and  even 
something  of  her  own  grace—just 
as  one  who  looks  on  a  great  picture 
or  reads  a  great  poem  is  for  the 
time  raised  nearer  to  the  level  of  the 
poet  or  painter  himself — ^and  who 
did  not  feel  what  a  glorious  thing 
it  was  to  float  with  her  through  the 
sparkling  or  dreamy  music  that  may 
be  found  in  the  commonest  waltz 
tune  when  it  is  thus  interpreted 
among  liglits  and  bright  colours. 
Arthur,  always  sufficiently  suscepti- 
ble of  every  kind  of  sensuous  plea- 
snre,  felt  its  full  intoxication  ;  and 
all  the  more  because  he  did  not 
consciously  attempt  to  read  what 
was  concealed  within  the  dark  eyes 
that  sparkled  and  dreamed  far  more 
than  the  music  itself.  Brandon 
would  have  made  the  attempt,  and 
so  have  failed — supposing  that  he, 
who  never  danced  except  on  com- 
pulsion, bad  put  himself  in  so  false 
a  position  as  that  of  being  her  part- 
ner would  have  been  for  him :  but 
Arthur  was  in  full  harmony  with 
her;  and  when,  moved  by  some 
touch  of  her  hair  or  breath,  or  by 
some  closer  trembling  of  her  hand, 
he  instinctively  met  her  eyes,  he 
unconsciously  read  them  far  more 
deeply  and  truly  than  Brandon, 
with  all  his  penetration  and  experi- 
ence, could  ever  have  succeeded  in 
reading  them  had  he  tried  for  years 
instead  of  minutes.  Werner,  as  he 
looked  on — ^for  he,  being  a  rather 
bad  and  uncomfortable  dancer,  pre- 
ferred, like  Brandon,  not  to  attempt 
what  was  not  in  his  line — felt, 
thongb  as  free  from  jealous  weak- 
nesses as  any  man  living,  and  only 
caring  that  Bertha  should  enjoy  her- 
self, something  more  than  a  little 
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like  envy  of  Arthur,  and  was  glad 
when  the  tarn  at  last  was  over. 

It  had  been  indeed  a  terrible 
pleasure  to  her.  It  was  then  that 
she  woke— she  had  only  slept  in 
the  clear,  healUiy  air  of  the  Tharin- 
gian  hills.  She  needed  the  sweep 
of  rich,  sensual  music,  the  blaze  of 
lights  and  jewels,  the  artificial  per- 
f  nmea,  the  grasp  of  an  arm  strong 
with  sympathetic  passion ;  and  she 
had  never  known  them  until  now. 
Bat  now  she  knew  them,  and  they 
revealedherownnaturetoher.  Had 
Werner  really  seen  everything  he 
would  have  frowned  still  more  deep- 
ly when  he  thought  of  her  likeness  to 
Madame  de  Marsay.  And  yet,  had 
he  seen  everything,  what  more 
could  he  have  thought  it  than  the 
excitement  of  a  girl  at  her  first  real 
bain 

''  Thank  you  indeed !"  was  all 
that  she  said ;  but  Arthur  read  a 
whole  speech  in  her  tone  and  in  her 
whole  manner.  He  answered  with 
his  eyes  rather  than  his  lips ;  but 
he  too  made  himself  fully  under- 
stood. Giving  her  his  arm,  he  led 
her  to  seek  for  coolness,  which 
both  of  them  needed  in  more  senses 
than  one. 

**  And  so  this  is  really  your  first 
ball  f  "  he  asked,  on  the  principle 
that  people  never  say  such  common- 
place things  as  when  they  feel 
most  strongly  and  have  no  available 
outlet  for  what  they  feel 

"Myfirat." 

''But  surely  you  have  danced 
often  before  1 " 

"  At  Tannenheim  ?  Oh,  that  is 
nothing." 

"  Then  you  do  not  live  in  Frank- 
fort 1" 

"  No— but "  she  paused. 

"But V 

''  I  suppose  that  I  shall." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so." 

"Whyl" 

''  Can  you  ask,  when  Frankfort  is 
to  be  my  home  also  for  a  long  time 
to  come  ? " 

She  looked  down. 

"  I  never  thought,"  he  went  on, 


''that  I  'should  be  glad  to  be  in 
Frankfort  before." 

''  Why  f  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
place." 

''  To-night  it  ia,  St  all  events.— 
Are  you  staying  here  long  I " 

**  Not  for  long.  I  leave  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  go  home  again." 

"  To  Tannenheim  1  Is  that  far 
from  here  %  " 

"  A  long  way." 

^  Bat  you  will  be  here  again,  yoa 
said  1  And  you  know  the  Nord- 
heimers,  do  you  not  t " 

"Do  you  know  them  welif  I 
believe  they  are  very  pleasant 
people." 

'*  You  do  not  know  them,  thenl" 

"  No." 

''  Well,  I  like  them  well  moogh 
— I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did 
not,  as  I  should  not  be  now  talk- 
ing to  you  but  for  them.  Then  I 
may  not  hope  to  meet  you  again 
sooni" 

*'  Why  should  you  hope  1  And 
why  should  we  not  meet,  some  day, 
if  you  care  about  itt " 

"  Then  I  will  live  in  hope."  He 
took  her  bouqueti  which  she  held 
lightly,  and  drew  from  it  a  flower. 
'*  This  shall  be  both  a  relic  of  to- 
night and  an  omen,"  he  added. 

The  music  again  began,'and  she 
saw  Werner  approaching  to  look 
for  her.  ''  Will  you  take  me  back 
to  Madame  Mailer  1"  she  saif^;  and 
so  ended  the  whole  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  passed  between  her  and 
Arthur  that  evening,  for  he  did 
not  dance  with  her  again.  But  the 
Nordheimera  were  somehow  not  so 
cordial  with  him  on  the  return  jour- 
ney as  they  were  before,  and  Made- 
moiselle Esther  even  condescended 
to  look  round  for  the  missing  clerk, 
who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cham- 
pagne, would  probably  have  been 
revenged  upon  his  ri^raL  So  it  is, 
in  small  things  as  in  great,  Uiat 
despair  is  a  man's  wont  enemy ; 
though  that  cleik,the  next  morning, 
certainly  thought,  and  not  alto- 
gether without  reason,  that  a  headr 
ache  is  a  worse  enemy  stilL 
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There  are  two  classes  of  men 
-who  are  about  equally  blind  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  thus  illus- 
trating the  proverb  that  treats  of 
the  meeting  of  extremes.  The  first 
consists  of  those  who  err  from  over- 
much study,  and  exercise  of  too 
subtle  an  acumen.  These  are  the 
long-sighted  people  who  see  the 
horizon  clearly,  accurately,  and  dis- 
tinctly, but  are  unconscious  of  what 
is  passing  immediately  around  them 
and  lying  at  their  very  feet ;  who 
are  able  to  take  wide  views  of 
things,  togeneralise,  to  prognosticate 
eclipses,  and  to  follow  and  explain 
the  courses  of  the  stars.  But  they 
are  apt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  apply 
general  rules  too  universaUy,  to  lose 
sight  of  exceptions,  and,  like  the 
philosopher  whose  eyes  were  upon 
the  heavens,  to  tumble  into  the 
ditch.  If  Maurice  Brandon  be- 
longed to  the  number  of  these. 
Max  Werner  belonged  to  the  other 
class,  that  of  those  who,  in  all 
singleness  of  heart  and  purity  of 
principle  and  purpose,  do  not  spec- 
ulate at  all.  but  apply  the  same 
practical  rules  which  they  use  in 
their  unconscious  judgment  of  men 
to  their  unconscious  judgment  of 
women  also ;  who,  losing  sight  of 
all  intellectual  and  moral  distinc- 
tion between  sex  and  sex,  and  be- 
tween type  and  type,  regulate  all 
their  notions  of  the  honour,  truth, 
passion,  and  motives  of  others  by 
the  same  high  and  simple  standard 
by  which  they  regulate  their  own 
— for  to  this  class  the  best  and  most 
honest  of  men  for  the  most  part 
belong.  Thus,  when  Werner  had 
been  assured,  by  her  own  lips,  that 
his  love  for  Bertha  Reinhold  was 
returned,  he  was  incapable  of  feel- 
ing doubt  or  jealousy ;  he  could  no 
more  imagine  a  breach  of  faith  on 
her  part  than  on  his  own. 

While  Brandon,  ther^ore,  was 
apt  to  be  thrown  off  the  scent  by 
simplicity  of  character,  Werner  was 
thus  unfitted  to  deal  with  one  whose 


nature  was  in  any  way  more  com- 
plex than  is  usual  Bertha  Rein- 
hold  was  the  last  woman  to  whom 
he  ought  to  have  given  his  heart, 
for  he  was  the  last  man  who  was 
capable  of  satisfying  hers.  Such 
women  often  mi^e  good  enough 
wives  even  for  men  like  him  in  the 
loDg-run,  bat  only  if  circumstances 
keep  them  straight  until  youth  has 
left  them  and  they  settle  down 
into  the  natural  coldness  that  is 
brought  by  the  experience  of  years. 
At  present  the  ma^  most  qualified 
to  attract  her  was  one  who  should 
neither  study  nor  love  her  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  but  should 
simply  feel  with  her  and  love  her 
in  the  simplest  sense — certainly 
not  as  an  artist  loves  his  picture  or 
a  devotee  his  saint 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  dangerous  than  the 
intercourse — all  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  was  unfrequent — ^that 
grew  up  between  her  and  Arthur 
Corbet  from  the  time  of  their  first 
meeting.  He,  on  his  side,  wasinot 
one  to  be  hindered  by  any  feeling 
of  honour  from  coming  between  his 
friend  and  his  friend's  betrothed 
bride ;  and  she,  in  her  heart,  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  that  unselfish 
loyalty  in  matters  of  love  which  is 
always  less  in  proportion  as  the 
capacity  for  passion  is  stronger. 
On  both  sides  it  was  playing  with 
fire,  and  no  one  saw  the  danger 
— Werner  least  of  all. 

Meanwhile  the  latter  and  Arthur, 
as  indeed  was  only  natural  between 
men  so  widely  different  from  one 
another,  became  intimate  associates. 
They  mntually  liked  each  other, 
and  Arthur  certainly  did  not  avoid 
a  companionship  through  which 
alone  he  could,  for  the  present, 
hope  to  hear  of  or  meet  with  Bertha 
Remhold.  Hear  much  of  her,  in- 
deed, he  did  not,  for  Werner  was 
not  one  of  those  men  who  are  given 
to  talk  of  their  love  affairs  or  en- 
gagements ;  but  he  saw  her  several 
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times  when  she  came  to  Frank- 
fort to  stay  with  Madame  MiiUer — 
almost,  indeed,  as  much  as  Werner 
himself  saw  her;  for  the  surgeon 
had  other  things  to  attend  to  be- 
sides making  love,  and,  without 
ever  neglecting  her,  never  neglected 
his  patients  either,  while  Arthur 
never  allowed  the  business  of  Herr 
Nordheimer  to  interfere  with  his 
own.  At  last  his  friend,  whose 
reticence  on  the  subject  of  Bertha 
did  not  prevent  his  expatiating 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  forest  in 
which  she  lived,  asked  Arthur  to 
accompany  him  in  an  excursion  to 
Tannenheim,  promising  him  much 
hospitality  and  a  little  practice  in 
buck-shooting.  The  invitation  was . 
accepted  only  too  readily,  and  one 
fine  afternoon  the  two  set  out 

It  was  late  the  next  day  when 
they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Herr 
Pastor,  whom  they  found,  as  usual, 
at  home.  They  were  not  expected, 
and  Bertha  was  not  there  to  receive 
them.  In  fact  she  did  not  know 
of  their  arrival  until  she  saw  them 
both,  and  her  surprise  betrayed  her 
into  a  state  of  agitation  that  pro- 
mised Arthur  even  more  than  he  as 
yet  had  dared  to  hope.  She  soon 
concealed  it,  however,  and  began 
to  busy  herself  more  actively  than 
usual  about  the  entertainment  of 
the  visitors.  After  they  had  eaten 
and  drunk,  coffee  was  set  out  in  the 
garden,  and  the  four  sat  down  to- 
gether in  full  view  of  the  brown- 
green  circle  of  Schneekopf,  to  which 
the  setting  sun  had  added  a  golden 
warmth. 

**  Welcome  to  Thiiringen,  Herr 
Engr&nder,"  said  the  Pastor,  kindly, 
as  he  filled  his  china  bowl.  '*  You 
are  the  first  of  your  countrymen 
that  has  found  his  way  among  us.'' 

Arthur  was  not  a  good  German 
scholar ;  but  he  had  dabbled  in  the 
language,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  and  his  natural  quickness 
had  enabled  him  to  learn  a  great 
deal,  conversationally,  during  the 
short  time  he  had  been  in  Frank- 
fort, so  that  with  a  very  little  in- 
genuity he  was  able  to  hold  his 


own.  With  Werner  and  Bertha  he 
was  in  a  still  better  position,  as  he 
could  meet  them  on  the  common 
ground  of  French,  and,  with  the 
former,  on  that  of  English  alsa 

"  More  shame  for  them,  then,"  he 
answered.  ^*  It  is  a  glorious  coun- 
try. I  wish  I  had  brought  my 
materials  with  me ;  it  would  be  a 
paradise  for  sketching — as  well  as 
in  other  ways,"  he  added,  looking 
at  Bertha. 

''  I  find  it  so,''  said  Werner,  think- 
ing of  Bertha,  but  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  cigar  that 
he  was  lighting. 

**  Yon  must  see  more  of  it  than 
you  will  find  here,"  continued  Heir 
Keinhold,  '*  and  more  of  it  than  I 
have  seen  myself.  As  you  sketch, 
you  ought  to  get  as  far  as  Eisenach 
and  Reiuhardtsbrunn  at  least." 

*^  I  expect  I  shall  find  ample  at- 
traction without  leaving  Tannen- 
heim. Here,  where  we  are  sitting, 
it  is  delightful" 

"Yes,  1  love  this  garden  of  mine," 
said  the  Pastor.  "  When  you  have 
lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you  will 
prefer  seeing  the  same  peaceful 
view  day  after  day  and  all  day 
long,  and  knowing  that  it  will 
never  change  during  one's  own 
life,  to  all  the  grand  scenes  in  the 
world."  He  sighed,  buried  his  head 
in  smoke,  and  went  on  :  "  But  you 
are  young,  and  would  soon  find 
Tannenheim  pall  on  you.  Uow  do 
you  like  Frankfort  1" 

"Oh,  well  enough." 

"You  ought  to  like  it,"  said 
Werner.  "  He  is  the  rage,  I  assure 
you,"  he  added,  turning  to  Bertha 
and  her  father.  "  I  know  for  cer- 
tain that  five  of  the  prettiest  girls 
are  over  head  and  ears  with  him 
slready;  and  no  doubt  there  are 
many  secret  attachments  of  which 
I  know  nothing." 

Arthur  smiled  and  shook  his  head 
deprecatingly.  Bertha  turned  her 
large  eyes  full  upon  Werner  in  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am 
going  to  take  things  seriously  to- 
night, and  am  not  in  a  humour  for 
jokes ;  so  mind  what  you  say." 
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Werner  began  to  count  upon  bis 
fingers  witb  mock  gravity.  '* '  Ma- 
damina^  U  ccUalogo  i  questo,'  Tbere 
is  Louise  Nordbeimer,  wbo  is  dying 
to  turn  off  Herr  Kraff,  for  tbe  sake 
of  variety.  There  is  Flora  Nord- 
heimer,  wbo  bas  quite  changed  her 
mind  about  the  merits  of  officers, 
Austrian  and  Prussian,  for  his  sake. 
There  is  Esther  Nordheimer  — 
Queen  Esther — who " 

"*In  Lamagna  ducento  e  trenU 
una!'"  sang  Arthur.  "Come,  I 
will  excuse  you  the  rest.  I  am 
afraid,  then,  I  shall  have  to  leave 
behind  me  exactly  that  number  of 
broken  hearts." 

"  Monster ! "  said  Werner ;  "  that 
is  treason  to  the  ladies  of  Almain, 
whom,  as  a  good  knight,  I  will  up- 
bold  with  my  lancet  to  be  the  fair- 
est and  best  in  the  world — whereto 
there  lies  my  glove/'  He  took  up 
a  glove  of  Bertha's  that  lay  on  the 
table  near  him,  and  laid  it  down 
again.  Arthur  in  turn  took  it  up, 
with  a  glance  at  Bertha. 

'^  There,  I  accept  your  challenge," 
he  said,  and  placed  the  glove  in  the 
band  of  his  cap.  "  I  will  support 
the  quarrel  of  my  countrywomen  as 
a  good  knight,  and  maintain  them 
to  be  the  best  and  fairest,  with  the 
exception  of  one." 

"  Do  not  talk  such  nonsense,  both 
of  you,"  said  Bertha,  who  was  get- 
ting uneasy ;  ''  and  give  me  back 
my  glove,  please." 

But  Arthur  pretended  not  to 
bear.  He  only  took  it  from  his 
cap  in  an  abstracted  manner,  and, 
when  unobserved  by  her  father  and 
lover,  placed  it,  as  romance-writers 
would  say,  next  his  heart — ^that  is 
to  say,  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
shooting-jacket 

"  Come,"  said  Werner, "  let  ushave 
some  music.  So  gallant  a  knight 
as  the  Bitter  von  Corbet  ought  to 


be  something  of  a  minstrel  as  well  ; 
and  in  fact  both  I  and  the  Lady 
Esther  know  it" 

Arthur  was  never  unwilling  to 
show  off  his  tenor  voice,  which, 
though  badly  trained,  was  natur- 
ally true  and  pleasant  But  he  first 
called  upon  Werner,  who,  without 
waiting,  sang  in  good  style,  though 
in  rather  a  rough  bass  voice,  a 
lively  student -song  that  he  had 
learned  at  Jena. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  that  is  an  qld 
friend  of  mine  and  Brandon's.  I 
daresay  you  have  heard  him  —  I 
dare  not  say  sing  it,  for  his  ideas  of 
tune  were  always  peculiar  to  him- 
self— ^but  chant  it,  all  on  three 
notes.  And  now  do  you  go  on.  We 
must  keep  Fraulein  Bertha  for  a 
bonne  bouche" 

So  Arthur  sang  a  sentimental 
French  ehangon  about  feu  and  yeux^ 
and  vie  and  mamie^  and  jour  and 
amour^  and  then  said, — 

"And  now  will  Fraulein  Bein- 
hold  favour  us  1" 

"  I  am  not  in  voice,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Don't  believe  her,  Corbet,"  said 
Werner;  "she  is  always  in  voice. 
Come,  Bertha,  for  the  honour  of 
Thiiringen." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  she  answered. 
"What  shall  it  be  1" 

"Can  you  ask?  The  Lied  des 
Thuringens,*' 

The  evening  was  growing  dark, 
and  Schneekopf  had  changed  from 
green  and  golden  brown  to  a  uni- 
form twilight  shade.  The  stars  had 
already  be^n  to  appear,  the  moon 
was  rising,  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
garden  had  given  place  to  the  fra- 
grant odour  of  the  pine-woods  that 
was  shed  over  Tannenheim  nightly 
by  every  wind  that  blew.  All  was 
in  accord,  even  her  own  heart, 
when,  with  her  clear  and  pathetic 
voice  she  began  to  sing : — 


*'  In  Thiiringen  wood,  in  Thiiringen  wood, 
There  it  is  good  to  dwell ; 
On  the  green  hill-side  in  Thiiringen  wood 
The  heart  sings  out  right  well. 

**  When  song  is  glad,  and  when  life  is  young. 
And  hearts  are  light  and  true, 
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In  winter  e'en  the  hilla  are  greeni 
And  snowy  skies  are  bine. 

'*  Ah.  heart  so  heavy,  so  foil  of  tears, 
Ah,  Toioe  so  sad  and  low — 
How  sing'st  thou  here  but  of  dying  years, 
And  summers  of  long  sgol 

"  The  winter  days  in  Thiiringen  wood 
Are  as  summer  days  were  then ; 
For  to  loYe  is  sweet,  and  to  live  is  good, 
'Mid  the  hills  of  Thuringen. 

*'  And  grow'st  thou  old,  and  grow'st  thou  cold, 
Tis  even  good  to  die. 
Amid  the  peace  of  Thuringen  wood. 
Under  its  quiet  sky." 
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When  her  Toice  fell,  all  sound 
fell  also.  Had  there  been  more 
light,  her  father's  eyes  would  hsTo 
been  seen  to  be  IvXL  of  tears,  and 
Arthur,  who  was  far  more  influenc- 
ed by  the  singer  than  by  the  simple 
music  and  the  simpler  words  of  her 
song,  had  recetyed  every  note  into 
his  heart  Werner,  too,  had  felt 
its  full  influence,  but  was  the  first 
to  break  the  spelL 

"  But  as  I  am  a  physician,"  he 
said,  ^'  and  do  not  think  it  *  good  to 
die,'  even  in  Thuringen  wood,  I 
advise  that  we  now  move  into  the 
house,  for  to  sit  like  this  in  the 
night  air  is  just  now  more  pleasant 
than  wholesome." 

But  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
no  longer  in  a  mood  to  amuse,  or 
be  amused  by,  each  other.  Arthur 
was  subdued  by  his  growing  pas- 
sion, which  had  received  fresh  fuel 
from  Bertha's  voice,  which  he  now 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  song ;  and 
she  by  the  thoughts  and  dreams  to 
which  his  sudden  presence  in  Tan- 
nenheim  had  given  rise,  and  which 
had  become  even  more  vivid  by  the 
new  expression  which  they  had 
given  to  the  music  of  her  song. 
The  very  words,  inappropriate  in 
themselves  as  they  might  seem,  had 
now  acquired  a  new  and  mjrsterious 
meaning  as  they  reached  her  lips. 
Werner,  whose  calm  and  equable 
temperament  never  suffered  him  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  any  special 
mood  for  long,  noticed  lus  friend's 


unusual  silence  as  they  walked  hd 
together  to  the  inn. 

"  I  see  you  are  becoming  one  (( 
us  already,"  he  said.  *'  Moonlight 
singing  seems  to  have  developed  i 
new  vein  of  sentiment  in  yoo.  Bat 
to  be  really  one  of  as  yon  most  mix 
your  liquora  It  is  not  late— come^ 
let  us  look  in  at  the  singing  chK 
and  have  some  mote  music;  n-: 
such  voices  as  Fraolein  Beinhald  >. 
indeed,  but  voices  that  have  tbe 
meritof  meaning  todoveiy  well,  ao  i 
of  doing  not  very  badly.  Besides, 
as  you  have  never  been  to  sacli  i 
pboe  before,  it  will  amuse  yon  t 
see  how  we  mix  our  sentiment  vit. 
knoMUr  and  the  beer  of  Bavaria-l 
beg  its  pardon,  of  Tannenheim.  I 
am  glad  I  did  not  make  suck  i 
slip  before  a  Tannenheimer.  SeI^ 
timent  and  laughter  are  by  d 
means  bad  companions — in  fact  I 
prefer  them  mixed  myself." 

Arthur  shook  himself  togethtr 
made  some  vague  answer  or  other. 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  led ;  kr 
he  longed  to  be  alone,  and  stvi: 
made  the  tobacco -smoke,  wbk: 
was  so  thick  in  the  room  to  whicb 
Werner  led  him  that  it  was  bareir 
possible  to  see  across  the  table,  && 
excuse  for  leaving.  Werner  re- 
mained to  eigoy  his  mixture  u> 
sentiment  and  laughter;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  did  esjor 
them,  for  the  sentiment  was  rather 
stech  as  isevolvedfrom  the  consume 
tion  of  infinite  beer  and  the  emis' 
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sion  of  intenninable  smoke,  and 
sach  fun  as  there  was  was  of  a  local 
and  not  very  lively  or  brilliant  sort. 
Bat  Arthur,  though  he  had  the  bad 
taste  to  retire  just  as  four  fat  men 
were  struggling  through  the  several 
parts  of  "7fi  der  HeinuUh  ist  es 
schim**  for  about  the  tenth  time, 
interrupted  by  their  conductor  at 
every  bar,  did  not  retire  to  rest 
He  was  young  enough  to  practise  the 
piece  of  sentiment,  which  has  been 
repeated  sufficiently  often  to  have 
acquired  enough  of  the  character  of 
a  joke  to  call  forth  the  approval  of 
Dr  Werner,  of  going  bade  to  gaze 
at  the  house  of  the  Herr  Pastor,  and 
to  wonder  which  window — ^but  there 
is  no  need  to  finish  the  sentence. 
There  was  a  light  in  one  of  the 
windows,  however,  which  led  him 
to  hope — and  he  was  not  wrong — 
that  the  Rose  of  Tannenheim  had 
not  yet  folded  her  leaves  for  the 
night 

It  was  late  when  he  knocked  up 
the  sleepy  porter  at  the  Red  Horse, 
and,  as  he  went  to  his  room,  he 
heard  his  friend  snoring  most  un- 
romantically.  But  Werner  found 
the  reward  of  his  unromantic  slum- 
bers when,  rising  with  the  sun,  as 
was  his  constant  summer  habit 
when  in  the  country,  he  eqjoyed 
the  morning  air  among  the  pines 
while  gathering  a  forest-bouquet  to 
present  to  Bertha  on  meeting  her ; 
and,  had  his  heart  been  laid  open, 
sentiment  of  a  far  truer,  even  more 
romantic  kind  would  have  been 
found  therein  than  Arthur  would 
ever  be  able  to  know  or  understand. 
His  was  of  the  morning :  Arthur's 
of  the  night ;  and  the  latter  lay 
awake  with  passionate  thoughts 
until  he  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep, 
with  the  bright  morning  sun  shin- 
ing full  upon  his  bed. 

He  was  awoke  by  Werner  coming 
rather  noisily  into  lus  room.  ''I 
seem  abominably  unfortunate," 
said  the  latter ;  "  I  can  never  take 
a  holiday  without  being  sent  for 
the  very  next  day.  Last  time  it  was 
a  fine  lady  with  the  vapours ;  now, 
it  is  a  more  serious  case,  1  fear, 


and  I  must  be  off  as  soon  as  I 
can.  So  I  will  say  good-bye  to 
you  now,  just  run  over  to  the 
Reinholds*,  and  be  off  in  an  hour. 
You  will  stay  where  you  are,  of 
course,  till  you  are  tired  of  your 
quarters.  Perhaps  you  may  see 
me  back  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
And  I  will  tell  you  some  news 
before  I  go  —  I  had  some  talk 
yesterday  evening  with  the  Herr 
Pastor,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
I  shidl  probably  be  a  married 
man  in  less  than  three  months' 
time.  Qood-bye,  old  fellow,  and 
enjoy  yourself." 

They  shook  hands,  and  he  hurried 
off.  Arthur  rose,  pale  and  languid, 
dressed  himself  slowly,  and  soon 
afterwards  strolled  over  to  the  Pas- 
tor*8.  He  found  Bertha  in  the  gar- 
den. She  received  him  exactly  as 
Brandon,  had  he  been  present  the 
evening  before,  would  have  pro- 
phesied on  the  principal  of  action 
and  reaction — that  is  to  say,  stiffly 
and  coldly. 

*'  So  Werner  has  left  us,  it  seems," 
said  Arthur. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  carelessly, 
"he  left  us  about  half  an  hour 
since." 

"I  saw  him  before  he  left.  It 
seems  that  I  have  to  congratulate 
you  both."  Arthur  was  one  of  those 
who  rejoice  in  wounding  where  they 
love. 

She  threw  her  head  back,  and 
compressed  her  lips.  *'  Thank  you 
indeed!    Whyl" 

"  You  are  cruel  to  ask  why,"  he 
answered,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"Cruel!"  she  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, the  colour  rushing  into  her 
face.  "  I  wish — ^but  I  must  go  in, 
if  you  will  excuse  me ;  I  have  so 
many  things  to  do  this  morning." 

She  moved  towards  the  house, 
and  he  walked  a 'few  paces  by  her 
side  in  silence. 

"  And  so  it  is  true,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  that  you  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried in  three  months'  time.  Well, 
I  am  glad  to  be  the  first  to  offer  my 
congratulations,  and  to  wish  you  all 
manner  of  happiness." 
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He  had  certainly  succeeded  in 
wounding  her,  if  that  was  his  object 
She  did  not  answer,  but  only  in- 
creased her  pace.  Arthur  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  at  least  as  much 
power  over  her  as  she  over  him ; 
and  though  the  power  that  is  given 
by  passion  is  not  lasting,  it  is  none 
the  less  real  while  it  does  last. 
With  the  sense  of  power,  even 
when  produced  by  passion,  come 
calmness  and  strength  to  resolve ; 
and  Arthur  resolved,  once  for  all, 
to  yield  to  the  influence  that  was 
upon  him,  now  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  his  own.  He  was  now 
the  weak  man,  suddenly  finding 
himself  for  once  unnaturally  strong ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  felt  no  scruples  of 
conscience,  no  loyalty  to  his  friend, 
no  mercy  for  Bertha ;  all  he  felt  was 
the  unaccustomed  excitement  and 
the  hitherto  unknown  delight  of  for 
once  calling  into  action  all  the  power 
of  passionate  self-will,  reckless  of  all 
consequences  whether  to  himself  or 
to  others. 

They  were  now  not  far  from  the 
house,  but  were  not  visible  from  any 
part  of  it.  Arthur  chose  his  ground 
advantageously,  and  then  suddenly 
stopped. 

**  Bertha,"  he  said,  using  her 
Christian  name  as  if  by  accident, 
"  I  also  return  to  Frankfort  to- 
morrow, perhaps  to-4&y ;  ft^d  then, 
no  doubt,  1  shall  return  to  Eng- 
land." 


He  looked  at  her  steadily.  She 
stood  still,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  And  before  I  say  good-bye  to 
you,  I  wish '^ 

This  beginning  was  not  quite  in 
the  programme,  but  he  altered  the 
turn  of  speech,  and  continued  ab- 
ruptly,— 

"Bertha"  —  this  time  with  no 
pretence  of  accident — *^  Bertha,  you 
are  about  to  many  a  man  whom 
you  do  not  love," 

Brandon  could  not  have  done  it 
better — ^no,  nor  so  well,  for  this 
sudden  way  of  going  to  work  was 
not  his  line.  It  had  its  full  effect, 
for  Bertha  became  really  angry. 

"  How  dare  you "  she  began, 

but  he  interrupted  her  at  once. 

"  Tes,  I  dare  tell  you  so.  Bertha. 
Tou  must  choose  between  us,  now 
or  not  at  all.  Tou  know  that  I 
love'you" — this  rather  passionately 
than  tenderly — *'  as  well  as  I  know 
it  myself — as  well  as  I  have  known 
it  from  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
you.  Bertha,  you  know  that  you 
are  mine,  as  well  as  that  I  am  yours, 
body  and  souL  See,  I  claim  you  as 
mine  for  ever." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
threw  his  arm  round  her.  As  for 
her,  she  made  a  momentary  struggle, 
and  then  yielded — and  Scbneekopf 
looked  down  upon  one  more  in  the 
long  list  of  broken  yows  that  he, 
like  every  other  hill,  has  seen  and 
laughed  at  in  his  time. 
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HIS  YICRBEOAL  CABEEB. 


The  principal  eyents  of  the  vice- 
regal career  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
by  no  means  represent  the  vast 
importance  of  that  career  alike  to 
the  governing  and  the  governed. 
For  in  India  the  great,  and  perhaps 
altogether  the  most  difficolt,  pirt 
devdving  upon  a  Govemor-Qene- 
ral,  especially  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  is  not  to  incite  bat  to  re- 
strain. This  was  emphatically  the 
case  during  the  five  years  which 
have  just  passed  away.  The  great 
merit  attaching  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  John  Lawrence  appears 
to  us  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he 
secured  for  the  empire  five  years 
of  prosperity  and  of  nearly  un- 
broken peace,  and  that  he  took 
full  advantage  of  that  peace  and 
that  prosperity  to  carry  out  the 
great  works  initiated  by  lus  prede- 
cessors, to  initiate  others  of  scarcely 
less  magnitude,  and  to  place  the 
tenure  of  land  in  provinces,  long 
subject  to  arbitrary  and  despotic 
rule,  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory 
basis.  But  for  the  peace  which  he, 
with  two  slight  exceptions,  main- 
tained, he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished any  of  these  great  under- 
takings. His  internal  policy  bears 
thus  to  his  foreign  policy  the  rela- 
tion that  effect  bears  to  cause.  It 
is  the  latter,  then,  that  in  the  first 
instance  we  must  be  prepared  to 
consider. 

No  dear  or  distinct  view  can  be 
taken  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  unless  we  connect 
it  with  the  reappearance  of  Russia 
as  an  Asiatic  power.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Sir  John's  policy,  that  policy  has 
been  decided  upon  and  carried  out 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  Russia 
has  been  and  is  making  rapid  strides 
in  the  conquest  of  Central  Asia — 
that  she  has  occupied  Samarkhand, 
and  is  marching  by  the  route  which 
VOL,  ov.— NO.  Dcacuv. 


Alexander  followed  when  he  aimed 
at  the  Indus.  The  poUcy  adopted 
by  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  been 
variously  described  according  to 
the  views  and  inclinations  of  Siose 
who  have  written  or  spoken  of  it. 
By  those  who  believe  that  it  is  the 
destiny  of  England  to  move  onwards 
— ^that  a  long  continuance  of  the 
etatiu  quo  will  be  the  siguid  for  the 
decline  of  her  power — ^it  has  been 
stigmatised  as  a  policy  of  inglorious 
and  fatal  inaction.  By  others,  who 
believe  in  its  wisdom,  it  has  been 
spoken  of  alike  as  a  poUcy  of  **  mas- 
terly inactivity,''  and  as  a  policy  of 
'*  defence  and  not  defiance."  Now 
this  is  a  most  important  question. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
future  of  British  India  depends 
upon  the  policy  we  may  adopt 
with  reference  to  the  action  of 
Russia  in  the  East  The  system 
initiated  by  Sir  John  Lawrence 
has,  it  is  true,  given  India  already 
five  years  of  peace  and  material 
prosperity.  But  if  that  system  be 
a  wrong  system — ^if  it  be  clogged 
with  all  tiiose  inherent  vices  to 
which  its  enemies  are  constantly 
drawing  attention — if  it  be  inglori- 
ous to  the  British  name  and  fatal 
to  British  interests — ^if  it  has  sunk 
us  to  the  lowest  depths  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  of  Central 
Asia  and  our  own  subjects  and 
tributaries,  as  its  opponents  say  it 
has, — ^then  it  will  be  impossible  to 
deny  that  those  five  years  of  pros- 
perity have  been  dearly  purchased, 
and  that  a  continuance  of  the  sys- 
tem must  end  in  our  ruin.  It  is 
thus,  we  repeat,  a  most  important 
question — a  question  that  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration. 
Before,  then,  we  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  policy  adopted  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  we  propose 
to  review  very  briefly  the  progress 
made  by  the  Russians.  Proceeding, 
3b 
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then,  upon  tlie  idea  that  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  has 
for  its  ultimate  object  an  attack 
upon  British  India,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  as  to  the  courses 
we  might  have  adopted,  which  we 
might  adopt  still,  to  check  them  ; 
and  to  examine  in  some  detail  the 
system  inaugurated  and  steadily 
pursued  by  Sir  John  Lawrence. 

The  Cabul  expedition  of  1839-41 
had  been  undertaken  to  act  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  supposed  aggres- 
sive  designs  of  Russia  upon  that 
country.  Although  that  expedition 
resulted  in  defeat,  disgrace,  and  loss 
of  prestige  to  us — a  loss  of  prestige 
which  the  occupation  of  Cabul  by 
Oenerals  Pollock  and  Nott  in  1841 
did  not  entirely  remoYe — yet  for 
many  years  after  its  conclasion  but 
little  was  heard  of  the  designs  of 
Russia  in  the  East  There  can  now 
be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  hopes 
may  have  been  entertained  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  prior  to  1839  on 
the  subject  of  an  eastward  extension 
of  his  empire,  he  abandoned  or 
suspended  them  subsequently  to 
that  period,  deeming,  possibly,either 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived  when 
a  blow  for  the  possession  of  Hin- 
dustan could  be  struck  with  suc- 
cess, or  that  the  previous  possession 
of  Constantinople  would  increase 
tenfold  the  resources  at  his  disposal 
for  striking  such  a  blow,  and  would 
in  itself  be  more  easily  attainable. 
His  efforts  in  an  easterly  direction 
were  confined,  therefore,  to  breaking 
down  the  barrier  presented  by  the 
heights  of  the  Caucasus,  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  race  of  warriors 
by  whom  those  heights  had  till 
then  been  held  and  defended. 

These  efforts  were  continued  with 
greater  or  less  vigour  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Crimean  war.  On 
the  whole  the  Russian  attacks  were 
not  very  successful.  The  strong- 
holds of  the  Caucasus  were  held  by 
the  mountaineers,  and  in  many  a 
sharp  contest  the  illustrious  Scha^ 
myl  could  boast  that  he  had  put 
the  Russian  legions  to  flight  The 
Russians,  on  their  part,  accounted 


for  their  scanty  success  by  alleging 
the  dislike  of  their  generals  to  bring 
to  a  speedy  conclasion  a  war  at  once 
so  profitable  to  themselves,  and  so 
fruitful  in  appointments  to  thoae 
concerned  in  it  Under  the  actual 
circumstances  it  waa  regarded  by 
Europe  without  jealousy,  being 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  means  of 
idfording  a  convenient  exercise- 
ground  for  the  Russian  army,  than 
as  being  likely  to  open  out  new 
fields  of  aggrandisement 

In  1854,  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
deceived  by  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  holding  too  cheaply  the  posi- 
tion acquired  by  the  Emperor  he 
regarded  as  a  parvenu,  struck  his 
blow  for  Constantinople.  It  failed. 
But  though  it  failed,  the  results  of 
the  war  were  not  altogether  disas- 
trous to  Russia.  The  capture  of 
Kara  more  than  balanced,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Central  Asia,  the  effect 
of  the  loss  of  SebastopoL  From 
the  peace  negotiations  the  Rus- 
sians drew  still  greater  advantages. 
Whilst  the  representatives  of  the 
French  Emperor  exhausted  courtesy 
and  compliment  to  make  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  they  had  been 
so  lately  contending  a  sure  and 
fast  friend,  England,  incapable  of 
looking  beyond  Europe,  abandoned 
the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  to  the 
mercy  of  Russia,  and  left  to  that 
power  an  unchecked  and  uncon- 
tested supremacy  in  the  waters  of 
the  Caspian. 

*  The  results  of  this  policy  soon 
made  themselves  abundantly  mani- 
fest Freed  by  the  peace  of  Paris 
from  the  Crimean  war,  abandoning 
avowedly  her  designs  upon  Turkey, 
Russia  almost  as  avowedly  declar^ 
her  intention  thenceforth  to  labour 
at  extension  in  Uie  direction  of  the 
south-east  Nearly  simultaneously 
with  this  demi-official  avowal,  about 
150,000  troops  were  hurled  against 
the  passes  of  the  Caucasus. 

This  time  there  was  no  mistake. 
The  troops  were  inured  to  war ;  the 
generals  had  been  tried  in  the  then 
recent   campaign  of  the  Crimea, 
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and  the  mot  d!wdre  had  been  passed 
from  St  Petersbarg  that  there  was 
to  be  no  playing  at  soldiers.  Under 
such  circamstances  the  result  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubtfuL  Less 
than  three  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Paris,  Schamyl 
was  a  prisoner,  the  strongholds  of 
the  Caucasus  had  been  stormed,  and 
the  mountaineers  who  had  so  long 
bidden  defiance  to  Russia,  to  avoid 
submission  to  the  conqueror,  had 
fled  from  their  native  homes  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan. 

All  this  time  Russia  had  been 
gradually,  almost  impalpably,  work- 
ing her  way  across  those  low  undu- 
lating plains  which  lie  between  the 
Alatan  range  and  the  river  Seer  or 
Jazartes.  Creeping  up  gradually 
to  the  banks  of  this  river,  she  pre- 
pared in  1863,  or,  as  Prince  Qort- 
schakoff  declares,  she  was  forced  by 
circumstances,  to  make  a  spring  be- 
yond it  The  Khanate  of  Kho- 
kand,  with  a  population  of  three 
millions,  was  the  first  object  of  her 
attack.  The  capture  of  the  import- 
ant city  of  Cheurkend  brought  her 
into  collision  with  the  troops  of 
Bokhara — a  collision  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  and  the 
capture  of  Tashkend.  For  the  mo- 
ment Russia  was  satisfied  with  these 
conquests ;  but  in  1866  the  war  was 
renewed,  the  town  of  Khojend,  the 
key  of  the  Jazartes,  captured,  and 
the  Khanate  of  Khokand  entirely 
subdued  —  one  half  of  the  con- 
quered country  being  at  once  incor- 
porated by  the  conqueror,  the  re- 
maining moiety  placed  under  the 
administration  of  a  native  chief, 
dependent  upon  Russia. 

That  country  had  now  become 
the  nearest  neighbour  to  Bokhara. 
Under  the  pretext  of  protecting  his 
recently  -  acquired  territories,  the 
newly-appointed  commander.  Gen- 
eral Kaufmann,  established  a  for- 
tified post  at  a  point  almost  within 
reach  of  Saroarkhand.  This  con- 
stituted a  challenge  which  the  Amir 
of  Bokhara  could  not  refuse  without 
sacrificing  his  independence.    He 


accepted  it  and  was  beaten.  The 
consequence  has  been,  the  occupa- 
tion of  both  Samarkhand  and  Bok- 
hara by  the  Russian  troops.  By 
the  latest  accounts  the  Russian  out- 
pnosts  were  within  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  Balkh.  The  distance 
by  road  from  Balkh  to  Peshawur 
viA  Cabul,  is  less  than  four  hundred 
miles.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  aggressive  Russian  pol- 
icy which  has  for  the  moment  cul- 
minated in  the  capture  of  Bokhara, 
has  reduced  the  distance  between 
the  British  and  Russian  outposts 
to  less  than  seven  hundred  miles. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  actual  nu- 
merical distance,  but  practiccdly  it 
is  much  less.  For  the  districts  of 
Balkh  and  Kunduz,  which  lie  be- 
tween Bokhara  and  the  frontier  of 
AJfl^hanistan,  would  follow  without 
a  struggle  the  fortunes  of  Bokhara. 
The  invader  who  possessed  Bokhara 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing himself  in  all  the  countries 
which  were  tributary  to,  or  depend- 
ent on,  that  kingdom.  Practically, 
then,  the  only  country  between  the 
Russian  outposts  and  the  British 
frontier  which  would  offer  opposi- 
tion to  the  foreign  invader  is  the 
countiy  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  on  the  east  by 
the  Suliman  range,  on  the  west  by 
Khorassan  and  Persia,  on  the  south 
by  Beloochistan — and  that  is  ti^e 
country  known  as  Affghanistan. 

This  consideration  invests  Aff- 
ghanistan with  very  great  import- 
ance, and  imposes  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  reviewing  the  affidrs 
of  that  country  during  the  past 
four  years,  with  speciid  reference 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  late 
Viceroy  of  India  in  desJing  there- 
with. 

Six  mouths  before  Sir  John  Law- 
rence assumed  the  government  of 
India,  Dost  Mahomed,  the  able 
ruler  whose  firm  and  energetic 
character  had  imposed  his  will  on 
the  people  of  Affghanistan,  and 
whose  stem  justice  had  gained  their 
confidence,  died  at  Herat  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  third  surviving 
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SOD,  Shir  All  E^lian,  then  forty  years 
of  age.  This  succession  was  at 
once  recognised  by  Sir  William 
Denison,  then  acting  as  Goyemor- 
Qeneral,  pending  the  arriral  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence. 

We  will  not  complicate  the  story 
ot  the  events  that  followed  by  the 
introdaction,  more  than  we  can 
avoid,  of  names  foreign  to  an  Eng- 
lish ear.  It  will  suffice  to  state 
that,  although  all  the  brothers  of 
the  new  Amir  acknowledged  at  the 
time  the  validity  of  the  act  by 
which  he  succeeded  lus  father  as 
ruler  of  Affghanistan,  many  months 
did  not  ^pse  before,  one  after  an- 
other, they  rose  in  rebellion  against 
him.  The  contest  that  followed 
may  be  said  to  have  raged  without 
any  material  intermission  from  the 
month  of  April  1864,  three  months 
after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence in  Calcutta,  to  the  month  of 
December  1868.  It  has  therefore 
been  conterminous  with  the  rule  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  his  holding 
the  office  of  Viceroy,  Affghanistan 
-^the  only  important  kingdom  be- 
tween our  frontier  and  the  Russian 
outposts  —  has  been  subjected  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a  desperate  and 
bloody  civil  war. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to 
state  more  than  the  result  of  this 
war.  Shir  Ali  Khan  at  first  suc^ 
ceeded  in  striking  a  severe  blow  at 
the  rebels  by  defeating  them  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Eughbay  on  the 
6th  June  1865.  But  the  loss  of  his 
favourite  son  in  this  battle  ^'clouded 
all  the  joy  of  victory,"  and  plunged 
the  Amir  in  such  a  state  of  lethargy 
that  for  months  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  lus  affairs.  In  this  state  he 
remained  at  Candahar,  indifferent 
to  all  around  him ;  not  roused  to 
action  even  by  the  intelligence  that 
his  enemies,  regathering  heart,  and 
reinforced  by  levies  frcnn  Toorids- 
tan,  were  marching  upon  Cabul, 
and  that  his  own  f riendjB  were  fall- 
ing off  from  him  on  every  side.  But 
at  last,  when  his  lethargy  had  seem- 
ed to  have  attained  the  condition 


almostof  confirmed  lunacy,  the  news 
of  the  occupation  of  Cabul  by  the 
rebels  excited  him  to  action.  He 
levied  troops,  marched  towards  Ca- 
bul, occupied  Kelat-i-GhiM  and 
Qhuzni,  and  then  advanced  to 
meet  the  Toorkistan  army.  On  the 
10th  May  he  assaulted  it  with  great 
vigour  in  its  intrenchments  at  Shek- 
habad.  Though  several  times  re- 
pulsed he  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  assault,  and  it  is  stated  his 
perseverance  was  on  the  point  of 
Deing  crowned  with  success  what 
his  Candahar  followers  suddoily 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  This  de- 
cided the  battle,  and  Shir  Ali  fled 
towards  Ohuznee  followed  only  by 
500  horsemen. 

The  result  of  this  d^eat  was  to 
place  upon  the  throne  of  Affghani- 
stan  the  eldest  brother  of  Shir  Ali, 
Mahomed  Afzal  Khan,  then  about 
fifty-six  years  old.  Shir  Ali,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  acquiesced  in 
his  elevation.  Fleeing  to  Toorki- 
stan, he  managed  to  levy  a  force  of 
about  24,000  men,  and  with  this 
threatened  to  march  upon  CabuL 
But  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the 
Amir  in  actual  possession,  with  a 
true  military  instinct  deserving  of 
success,  advanced  against  the  van- 
guard of  the  invading  anny,  separ- 
ated by  a  day's  march  from  the 
main  body  under  Shir  AIL  He 
encountered  it  on  the  13th  Septem- 
ber 1867  at  Killa  Alladad,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  it  Shir  Ali,  utter- 
ly di^eartened,  fled  into  Tooiki- 
stan. 

But  his  brother,  Mahomed  Afzul, 
did  not  long  survive  his  victory. 
He  died  on  the  7th  October  follow- 
ing it  Nor  although  the  next 
brother  in  order  of  birth,  Mahomed 
Acun  Khui,  succeeded  to  the  su- 
premacy, did  he  hold  it  long.  In 
January  1868  SMr  Ali  left  Tooiki- 
stan  for  Herat,  advanced  on  Canda- 
har in  the  month  of  June  following, 
and  was  received  by  the  people  as 
a  deliverer.  On  the  21st  August 
the  Bala  Hissar  was  stormed  by 
his  generals,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
ruler  of  Affghanistan.    He  himself 
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Bhortly  took  np  his  residence  in 
the  capital,  and  the  most  recent 
accounts  inform  us  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  upon  the  only 
remaining  adyenary  possessed  of 
power  and  influence  a  complete  and 
crushing  overthrow.  Indeed,  the 
next  claimant  to  the  throne  has 
since  taken  refuge  in  British  terri- 
tory. All  the  authorities  combine 
in  believing  that  the  power  of  Shir 
Ali  may  now  be  regarded  as  firmly 
established  in  Affghanistan. 

The  five  years'  civil  war  in  that 
country  have  thus  resulted  in  con- 
solidating the  power  of  the  chieftain 
originally  nominated  as  the  succes- 
sor to  Dost  Mahomed,  and  in  either 
ridding  the  countiy  of  his  rivals, 
or  in  satisfying  the  feudal  lords 
of  their  incapacity  for  the  office  of 
supreme  ruler.  The  Shir  Ali  of 
1869  is  thus  stronger,  more  influ- 
ential, more  to  be  dreaded  as  an 
enemy  or  to  be  courted  as  an  ally, 
than  the  Shir  Ali  of  1864.  It  is 
requisite  for  British  interests  that 
the  ruler  of  Affghanistan  should  be 
strong,  that  he  should  possess  a 
dominant  influence  over  ms  nobles, 
and  that,  fulfilling  these  conditions, 
he  should  be  friendly  to  us.  Now, 
apparently  those  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled.  Shir  Ali  is  strong 
and  influentiaL  It  is  for  us  now 
to  inquire  whether  the  policy  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  towards  Aff- 
ghanistan in  her  nearly  five  years 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war  has  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  the 
interest  of  the  ruler  of  Affghanistan 
to  be  our  friend  or  our  enemy. 

For,  in  whatever  light  we  may 
regard  the  progress  of  Bussia  in 
Central  Asia,  this  is  the  all-import- 
ant  consideration.  With  a  friendly 
power  on  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  occu- 
pying the  mountainous  country  in- 
tervening between  that  range  and 
our  frontier,  any  invasion  of  India 
by  Bussia  could  have  but  one  re- 
sult We  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  result  would  ensue  if  that 
power  were  gained  over  for  the 


moment  by  Bussia;  yet  undoubt- 
edly such  an  alliance  would  enor- 
mously increase  our  difficulties.  It 
is  our  interest,  therefore,  so  to  act 
with  reference  to  Afghanistan,  that 
the  ruler  and  people  of  that  country 
may  be  brought  to  regard  their  in- 
terests with  respect  to  Bussia  as 
identical  with  our  own,  as  governed 
by  the  same  principle,  and  stand- 
ing or  falling  according  as  they  may 
or  may  not  be  identified  the  one 
with  the  other. 

Now,  to  secure  this  great  result, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  end  which 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  policy 
to  accomplish  is  to  instil  into  the 
Affghan  mind  complete  confidence 
as  to  the  purity  of  our  intentions. 
It  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
absolutely  certain  that,  under  no 
circumstances,  will  we  be  tempted 
to  advance  our  present  frontier,  to 
annex  one  rood  of  their  territory. 
So  long  as  the  faintest  suspicion  is 
implanted  in  their  minds  that  we 
intend  to  repeat,  even  on  the  small- 
est scale,- the  policy  of  1839,  they 
will  continue  to  distrust  us.  They 
will  judge  us  according  to  our  acts. 
We  may  protest  as  much  as  we  like 
about  the  purity  of  our  intentions, 
and  those  intentions  may  be  as  pure 
as  the  driven  snow,  but  if  we  ad- 
vance even  a  mile  beyond  our  pre- 
sent frontier,  confidence  will  be  im- 
possible. We  have  already  shown* 
that  when,  in  February  1857,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Governor-General  of  the  day.  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  then  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjaub,  met  the 
Amir,  Dost  Mahomed  khan,  at 
Peshawur,  the  Amir  distinctly  re- 
fused to  allow  an  English  embassy 
to  proceed  to  Cabul,  stating  that 
the  fact  of  his  sanctioning  such  a 
scheme  would  most  certainly  under- 
mine even  his  great  influence  with 
his  chiefs.  He  added  that  nothing 
lay  more  at  the  heart  of  the  Affghans 
than  that  we  should  abstain  from 
all  interference  in  their  internal 
affairs,  and   that    nothing  would 
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more  sorely  rouse  the  nation  as  one 
man  than  any  such  interference. 
He  with  difficulty  consented  to  al- 
low a  mission  to  proceed  to  Canda- 
har;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  during 
their  residence  in  that  city,  the 
officers  of  the  mission  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  their  lives.  The 
Affghans,  in  fact,  recognise  our 
present  frontier  as  our  rightful  fron- 
tier ;  but  nothing  would  so  surely 
convince  them  of  our  intention  to 
extend  it  as  any  move,  even  the 
slightest,  material  or  diplomatic,  in 
the  direction  of  Central  Asia. 

This  being  the  case,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  policy  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  during  those 
five  years.  We  shall  take  the  op- 
portunity of  adverting  specially  to 
the  temptations  by  which  he  was 
assailed,  by  which,  in  all  probability, 
his  successor  will  still  be  assaUed, 
to  act  otherwise^ — to  act,  in  fact,  in 
a  manner  which,  by  identifying  us 
with  one  or  other  of  the  rival  par- 
ties, would  force  us  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 

When  Sir  John  Lawrence  as- 
sumed the  viceroyalty  of  India, 
British  interests  were  represented 
at  the  Court  of  Cabul,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  1857,  by  a  native 
agent  After  Sir  William  Denison 
had  recognised  Shir  Ali,  that  Amir 
transmitted  to  our  Qovemment, 
through  our  native  agent,  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : — 

1st,  That  he  should  be  furnished 
with  six  thousand  muskets. 

2d,  That  his  eldest  son  might  be 
alluded  to  in  correspondence  as  the 
heir-apparent. 

3d,  That  a  certain  Mohammedan, 
who  had  been  sentenced  in  Calcutta 
to  seven  years'  transportation  for 
receiving  stolen  property,  and  whose 
brother  was  a  high  official  at  the 
Court  of  Cabul,  should  be  par- 
doned. 

These  propositions  were  brought 
to  Peshawur  by  our  native  agent 
in  person,  accompanied  by  a  chief 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Amir.  Our 
Government  refused  the  muskets, 
but  granted  the  two  other  condi- 


tions. Our  agent  did  not  then 
return  to  Cabul,  but  remained  at 
Peshawur,  leaving  the  Britishagency 
at  the  capital  in  charge  of  a  Moon- 
shi  or  secretary. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
the  strictest  instructions  were  given 
by  the  Gk>vemor-General  that  whilst 
in  no  case  an  asylum  should  be  re- 
fused to  political  refugees,  yet  that 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  plots 
were  hatched  in  our  territory  against 
the  existing  Government,  la  fact, 
the  principle  was  to  be  enforced  of 
combining  hospitality  to  men  who 
had  been  unfortunate,  with  the 
strictest  loyalty  towards  the  actual 
Qovemmentof  our  neighbour.  This 
principle  was  strictly  acted  upon 
throughout  the  war. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  1866, 
affairs  began  to  look  bad  for  Shir 
Ali,  and  ms  son,  Meer  Ibrahim,  was 
actually  being  besieged  in  the  Bala 
Hissar,  the  Moonshi  attached  to 
the  British  agency  was  sounded  by 
that  prince  as  to  the  probability  of 
Shir  Ali  obtaining  material  aid 
from  the  British.  The  question 
was  put  in  the  most  astute  and 
diplomatic  manner.  Meer  Ibrahim 
assumed  that  the  force  then  besi^- 
ing  Cabul,  and  which  had  been 
raised  in  Toorkistan,  was  secretly 
supported  by  the  Anur  of  Bokhara 
and  the  Russians ;  and  he  asked 
whether  that  circumstance  would 
not  induce  the  British  Government 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  Shir  AIL  The 
Moonshi  prudently  replied  that  his 
instructions  did  not  allow  him  to 
discuss  the  question.  He  trans- 
mitted it,  however,  to  the  British 
Commissioner  at  Peshawur.  A  few 
days  later  and  Shir  All's  cause 
was  apparently  lost  for  ever.  The 
Moonshi,  at  an  audience  to  which 
he  had  been  summoned  by  the 
victorious  brother,  congratulated 
that  prince  on  the  x>art  of  the 
British  Government  on  his  success. 
This  act  on  his  part  was  at  once 
disavowed  by  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, who  thus  wrote :  "  It  should  be 
our  policy  to  show  clearly  that  we 
will  not  interfere  in  the  struggle ; 
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that  we  will  not  aid  either  party ; 
that  we  will  leaTe  the  Affghana  to 
settle  their  own  quarrel ;  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  be  on  terms  of 
amity  and  goodwill  with  the  na- 
tion and  their  rulers  de facto'*  Sir 
John  did  not,  at  this  period,  regard 
the  cause  of  Shir  Ali  as  lost 

About  the  same  time  the  chief  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Shah  Soojah, 
on  whose  behalf  we  had  entered 
Affghanistan  in  1839,  applied  to  the 
Qovemment  of  India  for  a  loan  to 
enable  him  to  endeavour  to  recover 
possession  of  that  country,  or,  in  de- 
faoltof  that,  for  permission  to  under- 
take an  expedition  for  that  purpose 
whilst  he  still  remained  a  British 
pensioner.  He  based  this  request 
on  the  rumour  which  had  reached 
him  that  our  treaty  with  the  ruler 
of  Afighanistan  had  lapsed.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  state  that  this 
petition  was  not  listened  to  by  the 
Government  of  India.  The  heir  of 
Shah  Soojah  was,  amongst  other 
things,  infonned  that  any  interfer- 
ence on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  his  family,  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Affghanistan, 
would  lead  to  the  cessation  of  his 
pension. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  Shir  Ali 
having  been  apparently  lost — ^that 
prince  having  fled  to  Toorkistan — 
and  Mahomed  Afzul  Khan  having 
obtained  complete  possession  of 
Affghanistan,  Candahar  and  Herat 
for  the  moment  excepted,  the  Moon- 
shi  in  charge  of  the  British  agency 
at  Cabul  was  authorised  to  present 
himself  to  that  prince,  and  to  offer 
him  the  usuid  congratulations. 
Encouraged  probably  by  this,  Ma- 
homed Mxoi  wrote  to  the  Govemor- 
Qeneral  to  notify  his  accession  to 
power,  and  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  British  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  manifest  towards  himself 
the  friendship  it  had  fonnerly 
shown  to  his  father.  The  reply  of 
the  Governor-General  was  charac- 
terised by  the  same  determination 
not  to  embroil  his  Government  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Affghanistan 
by  which  his  previous  minute  had 


been  marked.  He  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  the  calamities  which  had 
befallen  the  great  house  to  which 
the  Amir  belonged,  and  the  wish 
of  himself  and  his  Government  that 
the  country  should  constitute  itsdf 
under  the  strong  rule  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  house.  But  he 
added  that,  having  already  recog- 
nised Shir  Ali,  who  still  maintained 
his  position  in  Candahar  and  Herat, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
fame  and  reputation  of  the  Britbh 
Government  to  cancel  its  recogni- 
tion of  that  prince.  He  concluded 
by  stating  that  if  the  course  of 
events  should  bring  the  whole  of 
Affghanistan  under  the  sway  of 
Mahomed  Afzul,  he  would  be  at 
once  recognised  as  de  facto  ruler  by 
the  British  Government 

It  would  not  appear  that  this 
letter  was  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  Amir,  for  we  find  him  during 
the  year,  either  by  himself  or 
through  his  brother,  endeavouring 
to  press  his  claims  upon  the  British 
Government  First  he  strove  to 
cast  all  the  blame  of  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings upon  Shir  AIL  When  the 
Governor-General  declined  to  act 
as  arbiter  in  such  a  case,  he  then 
held  before  the  British  agent  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Affghanistan.  To  this  the 
Governor  -  General  replied,  that 
Russia  and  England  being  friends, 
Russia  would  certainly  not  attack 
a  country  allied  with  the  British. 
In  the  course  of  the  following 
winter  Shir  Ali  was  defeated  and 
fled  to  Herat  Thereupon  Mahomed 
Afzul  again  renewed  his  application 
to  the  Government  of  India.  In 
complete  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious policy,  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
after  expressing  his  sorrow  for  the 
continued  dissensions  in  Affghanis- 
tan, stated  that  so  long  as  Shir  Ali 
held  Herat  he  must  recognise  him 
as  ruler  of  that  district,  but  that  he 
was  equally  prepared  to  recognise 
Mahomed  Afzul  as  ruler  of  Cabul 
and  of  Candahar.  He  also  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  Moonshi  by  a 
Mohammedan  gentleman  of  rank. 
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This  was  carried  out  a  little  later 
in  the  year,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  in  the  interim 
of  MaJiomed  Afzul,  the  agent  was 
accredited  to  his  successor,  Maho- 
med Axim  Khan. 

When,  after  a  brief  struggle,  Ma- 
homed Azim  was  overthrown,  and 
Shir  Ali,  on  the  11th  September 
1868,  made  a  yictorious  entry  into 
Cabul,  the  policy  of  the  British 
Qovemment  continued  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  same  cautious  uid 
guarded  principles.  The  Amir 
himself  expressed  no  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  recognition  accorded  to 
his  rivab  when  they  actually  had 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  but 
repeatedly  urged  his  strong  desire 
to  renew  friendly  relations  with 
the  British  QoTemment  On  one 
or  two  occasions,  indeed,  he  com- 
plained that  we  had  not  assisted 
him  in  lus  contest  for  empire,  and 
had  shown  him  no  sympathy  in  lus 
misfortunes.  But  these  complaints 
were  of  a  sentimental  and  informal 
character.  They  were  inyaiiably 
accompanied  by  references  to  the 
friendship  that  had  of  late  years  so 
happily  existed  between  tiie  two 
Qovemments,  and  by  emphatic  de- 
clarations that  he  had  never  swerved 
from  that  friendship,  nor  looked  to 
any  other  power  for  support.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  these  assevera- 
tions, and  to  cement  still  further 
a  good  understanding  between  the 
Governments,  he  gave  the  lieu- 
tenant-Govemor  of  the  Punjaub  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  to  him 
a  matter  of  great  pleasure  if  the 
Viceroy  would  accord  him  an  inter- 
view on  the  frontier. 

To  a  wish  so  freely  and  so  spon- 
taneously expressed  Sir  John  Law- 
rence  at  once  responded,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  that  effect 


was  despatched  to  CabuL  But  be- 
fore it  reached  its  destination  tke 
face  of  affairs  in  that  cajHtal  had 
cdtered.  It  had  become  dear  that 
Shir  Ali  would  have  to  fight  one 
more  batde  before  he  could  coosoB- 
di^  his  authority.  Once  again  re- 
cruited in  Toorkistazi,  the  nepbews 
of  the  Amir  were  marrJiing  o& 
Cabul  from  the  westwaid,  and  bu 
presence  was  indispensable  to  io- 
sure  their  repulse.  He  felt  he 
could  not,  at  such  a  criais,  make  i 
journey  to  Peshawar,  without  risk- 
ing his  recently-acquired  authonfy. 
He  therefore  was  compelled,  un- 
willingly, to  decline  the  interview.* 
The  negotiations  which  preceded  it 
brought  about,  however,  a  better 
understanding  than  had  before 
existed  between  Shir  Ali  and  the 
British  Qovemment ;  whikt  tlie 
events  of  the  preceding  five  yeara 
satisfied  him  that  under  no  tempU- 
tion  would  that  Qovemment  avii! 
itself  of  the  internal  f  euda  prevailiii^ 
in  Affghanistan  to  advance  beyood 
its  own  frontier,  or  to  do  mote, 
whilst  those  feuds  oontinued,  tksn 
recognise  the  de  fado  ml^  of  Af- 
ghanistan, whoever  he  might  be. 

This,  then,  was  the  policy,  tbc 
generous  and  common-aenae  poliej, 
pursued  towards  Affghanistan  dnr- 
mg  the  five  years  when  Buaaia  w^ 
pushing  her  conquests  towards  the 
south-east,  and  whilst  Affghanvv 
tan  was  torn  with  anarchy.  Thk 
was  the  policy  pursued,  in  ^ite  of 
taunts  from  the  party  of  acdcm 
that  it  was  an  inglorious  policy, 
in  spite  of  opinions  ezpreased  by 
men  acquainted  with  the  Inda 
of  twenty  years  ago  that  it  was  a 
feeble  policy.  Many  and  ^raiioiu 
have  been  the  alternatives  propos- 
ed. Some  have  advocated  the  ex- 
tension of  our  own  frontier,  and 


*  This  iaterview,  as  our  readen  will  remember,  actually  took  pbce  a  fev 
months  m^  with  Lord  Lawrenoe's  suocessor.  Lord  Mayo,  with  thikt  tact  adJ 
courtesy  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  conducted  it  to  a  succeasful  iasne ;  a&«i 
under  his  auspices,  our  relations  with  A%hAnistan  promise  to  be  placed  upon  a 
most  friendly  and  secure  basis.  The  reception  which  Lord  Majro  has  reooTed 
m  India  from  all  classes  has  been  warm  in  the  extreme.  The  dignity  and  abitirr 
with  ^oh  he  has  oondnoted  his  vioeregal  duties  there  have  won  for  him  ffenen^ 
approbation  and  regard.— En.  KM. 
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the  occupation  of  the  valleys  of 
Khost  and  Khurram,  a  position 
which  would  virtually  command 
CabuL  Others,  again,  have  in- 
sisted that  we  should  supply  Shir 
Ali  with  European  officers,  guns, 
small-arms,  anununition,  and  a  large 
subsidy.  Others,  that  we  should 
accredit  a  European  envoy  to  the 
Court  of  CabuL  Others,  that  we 
should  establish,  at  any  cost,  a 
dominant  position  at  Cabul,  so  as, 
by  diplomatic  means,  if  possible, 
to  bring  jftbout  a  quasi -protector- 
ate of  the  country ;  to  cover  our 
western  frontier  by  the  occupation 
of  Quetta ;  to  recover  our  lost 
ground  in  Persia,  by  sending  our 
capital  into  that  country,  and  drill- 
ing and  officering  her  armies.  In 
fact,  the  burden  of  all  the  amend- 
ments to  the  course  adopted  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence  is  that  we  should 
interfere,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Affghan- 
istan. 

Now,  the  principle  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  policy  has  been  non- 
interference. Knowing,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  late  Amir,  Dost 
Mahomed,  the  shrewdest  and  most 
experienced  Asiatic  ruler  of  the 
present  century,  how  bitterly  the 
princes  and  people  of  Affghamstan 
would  resent  any  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  their  country, 
that  the  very  suspicion  of  such  in- 
terference would  reawaken  long- 
buried  animosities,  and  would  an- 
nihilate all  confidence  in  the  dis- 
interestedness of  our  motives.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  has  tried  the  effect 
of  an  honest  and  loyal  conduct, 
announced  to  the  Affghans  before- 
hand and  steadily  adhered  to  under 
all  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of 
every  temptation  to  act  differently. 
The  civil  war  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  Dost  Mahomed  had  been 
predicted  by  that  Amir  himself, 
and  foreseen  by  every  one  familiar 
with  the  past  hiistory  of  the  country. 
Bat  no  one  could  foresee  (it  has  only 
recently  been  indicated  at  all  cer- 
tainly) which  of  the  rival  candidates 
would  obtain  the  supremacy.    It  is 


easy  to  see,  then,  what  a  store  of 
troubles  we  should  have  laid  up  for 
ourselves  if  we  had  assisted  any 
one  of  the  contending  parties  dur- 
ing their  desperate  struggle.  If,  for 
instance,  we  had  sent  material  aid 
to  Mahomed  Azim  when  Shir  Ali 
was  a  refugee  in  Toorkistan,  that 
aid  might  indeed  have  enabled 
Mahomed  Azim  to  repulse,  for  the 
moment,  the  attack  made  upon 
him  by  his  brother,  but  it  would 
have  i^own  him  to  the  Affghans  as 
a  man  resting  upon  the  support  of 
infidels,  and  this  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  insure  his  fall ;  it  would 
have  invested  the  name  of  Shir  Ali 
with  a  halo  of  popularity,  and  have 
had  the  certain  effect  of  turning 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Affghaxuatan  towards  Eussia  as 
their  deliverer.  The  same  effect 
would  have  been  produced  had  we 
assisted  any  one  of  the  brothers. 
It  would  have  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  friendship  between  the  Afghans 
and  ourselves.  Any  such  inter- 
ference, in  fact,  would  have  recall- 
ed vividly  to  the  minds  of  the 
A£fghans  the  days  of  Shah  Soojah. 
Nor,  if  we  had  only  deputed  a 
British  envoy,  would  their  suspi- 
cions have  been  excited  to  a  less 
degree.  For  no  maxim  has  become 
more  familiar  to  Asiatic  minds 
than  this, — ^that  the  arrival  of  an 
envoy  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
despatch  of  an  army:  nor  would 
the  Affghans  have  failed  to  recall 
the  fact  that  the  peaceful  mission 
of  Barnes  was  followed,  after  a  very 
short  interval,  by  the  warlike  pre- 
parations of  Sir  John  Keane. 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  moreover, 
had  no  great  faith  in  the  stability 
of  character  or  capacity  for  ruling 
of  any  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mahom- 
ed. The  eldest,  Mahomed  Afeul, 
showed  himself,  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  rule,  utterly  incapable 
of  controlling  the  nobles  or  of  con- 
ciliating their  support  He  was 
devoted  to  the  forbidden  pleasures 
of  the  wine-cup,  and  devoid  of  all 
real  capacity.  The  second  son, 
Meer  Akm,  by  Ids  oppressive  exao- 
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tions  and  tyranny,  managed,  in  a 
few  months,  to  alienate  tdl  dasses 
from  his  rule.  The  third  son,  Shir 
Ali,  the  reigning  Amir,  ia  a  man  of 
no  steadiness  of  character;  he  is 
liable  to  sadden  impulse,  and  is  a 
slave  to  his  caprices.  The  lethargy, 
amounting  almost  to  insanity,  into 
which  he  fell  after  his  first  yio- 
tory,  lost  him  for  the  time  the 
kingdom  ;  whilst  his  subsequent 
harshness  towards  his  ablest  follow- 
ers drove  them  to  conspire  against 
him.  It  is  true  he  is  for  the  mo- 
ment victorious,  and,  the  country 
being  exhausted  by  a  five  years' 
contest,  the  chances  are  in  favour 
of  the  permanency  of  his  rule. 
But  we  have  seen  how  he,  when 
seemingly  crushed,  rose  again  from 
the  dust  ;  and,  considering  the 
number  of  brothers  and  nephews 
who  still  decline  to  recognise  his 
supremacy,  no  one  dare  predict  that 
he  may  not  be  hurled  from  power 
as  rapidly  as  he  gained  it  Looking 
to  these  chances,  to  his  character, 
to  the  character  of  Ms  brothers,  the 
conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that 
the  British  Government  would  have 
been  mad  to  identify  itself  with  the 
cause  of  any  one  of  them. 

What,  we  may  ask  now,  has  been 
the  result  of  the  policy  actually 
pursued, — the  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference? It  has  certainly  gained 
for  us  the  confidence  of  the  Aff- 
ghan  people.  They  cannot  help 
admittmg  that,  at  a  period  when 
every  temptation  was  offered  to  us 
to  do  what  we  liked  in  their  coun- 
try, we  have  scrupulously  adhered 
to  our  engagements.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  satisfied  with 
our  present  frontier ;  that  our  pro- 
fessions of  a  disinterested  regard 
for  their  independence  and  friend- 
ship are  so  far  sincere,  in  that  we 
look  upon  their  independence  as 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  safety 
of  our  own  frontier,  and  their 
friendship  as  the  surest  mode  of 
hindering  and  defeating  any  de- 
signs that  Russia  may  harbour 
against  ourselves. 

Whilst  oar  policy  of  non-inter- 


ference has  €ktts  been  appreciated 
by  the  Affghana,  from  the  three 
armies  who  have  by  turns  ruled  in 
Cabul  during  the  last  five  yean  to 
the  mountaineer  to  whom  freedom 
is  life,  it  has  not  less  benefited 
ourselves.  Instead  of  squandering 
our  resources,  as  we  must  have 
squandered  them  had  we  interfeied, 
they  have  been  zealously  hoarded. 
All  the  possible  routes  by  which  an 
invading  army  could  enter  the  Pun- 
jaub  have  been  carefully  scanned, 
and  the  position  of  our  arsenals, 
magazines,  and  fortresses  has  been 
regulated  accordingly.  Lahore, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  current 
year,  will  be  in  direct  railway  com- 
munication with  Calcutta,  and — ex- 
cept for  a  space  of  161  miles — ^with 
Bombay  likewise,  will  be  joined 
also  to  the  Indus  and  Peshawur. 
The  campaign  of  last  October  in 
Hasara  showed  how  quickly  a  force 
could  be  concentrated  for  mountain 
warfare  on  the  frontier,  even  with- 
out a  railway,  and  the  completion 
of  the  line  from  Lahore  to  the 
Indus  will  render  this  still  more 
feasible.  We  have,  besides,  on  the 
frontier,  troops  inured  to  fighting 
in  the  passes  ;  we  have  mountain- 
trains  and  mule>batteries ;  we  have 
men  acquainted  with  every  inch  of 
the  country.  These  men,  these 
troops,  these  batteries  are  ready  for 
action  on  the  ground  which  they 
know,  and  which  an  enemy  must 
psss  over  before  he  can  invade 
Hindustan.  Every  one  of  these 
advantages  would  have  been  lost 
by  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan. 

Even  if  we  were  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice the  friendship  of  the  Affghans, 
and  to  extend  our  frontier  by  oc- 
cupying the  valleys  of  Khost  and 
Khurrum,  we  should  still  lose  by 
the  arrangement  We  should  great- 
ly extend  a  frontier  already  800 
miles  in  length ;  we  should  plunge 
into  an  enormous  expenditure  for 
new  cantonments  and  new  forts ; 
our  native  troops  would  not  appre- 
ciate thelongalMencefromtheirfam- 
ilies  thus  entailed  upon  them ;  and 
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though  we  might  command  Cabal, 
our  troops  would  be  positively  cut 
off  from  employment  on  those  other 
invading  lines,  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  Russian  enemy 
would  probably  take. 

In  another  manner,  likewise,  our 
resources  have  been  greatly  hus- 
banded. Sir  John  Lawrence's  pol- 
icy of^non-interference  has  secured 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire. 
The  full  extent  of  the  advantages 
thus  reaped  by  the  people  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  by  the  English  and 
foreign  traders  dwelling  in  the ' 
country,  wOl  be  more  fully  detailed 
when  we  come  to  discuss  his  inter- 
nal administration.  It  will  suffice 
here  to  indicate  that  if  we  had  be- 
come embroiled  in  a  frontier  war, 
not  only  would  internal  reforms 
and  the  construction  of  remunera- 
tive public  works  have  been  postpon- 
ed, but  confidence  would  have  fled 
from  the  bazaars  and  the  money- 
markets,  the  Government  would 
have  been  driven  to  borrow  at  high 
rates  of  interest;  the  value  of  all 
property  would  have  fallen;  and 
encouragement  would  have  been 
afforded  to  all  the  plotters  and  dis- 
contented in  the  country. 

We  may  then,  not  unreasonably, 
conclude  that  a  policy  which  has 
given  the  country  five  years  of 
almost  unbroken  peace,  which  has 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  most 
suspicious  nation  in  i^ia  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  non-aggressive  pro- 
fessions, and  has  thus  given  cause 
to  that  nation — itself  the  only  in- 
dependent barrier  between  us  and 
the  Russian  outposts — ^to  feel  that 
in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  north 
they  can  identify  their  cause  and 
their  interests  with  our  own — we 
may,  we  say,  conclude  that  such  a 
foreign  policy,  tested  by  its  results, 
has  been  a  prudent  policy — a  policy 
which,  far  from  lowering  the  gUxhu 
of  England,  has  immeasurably  raised 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The  policy  displayed  towards 
Affghanistan  wiU  appear  the  more 
sound  when  we  recoUect  the  oppo- 


site policy  pursued  towards  the 
peoples  of  Central  Asia  during  the 
same  period  by  Russia.  In  1864 
the  Khan  of  Khokand  sent  an  en- 
voy to  the  Qovemor-Qeneral,  de- 
manding aid  against  the  Russians. 
To  entertain  such  an  idea  would 
have  been  madness,  for  Khokand 
is  watered  by  the  Jaxartes,  and  was 
conterminous  with  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. The  Khan  was  accordingly 
informed  by  letter  that  his  country 
was  too  distant  to  be  aided,  and  he 
must  look  to  his  own  resources  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  power.  In 
1866  Khokand  had  virtually  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  independent  power. 
The  next  country  on  the  route  to 
India  is  Bokhara.  The  Amir  who 
ruled  it  was,  in  the  same  year, 
brought  into  hostile  collision  with 
Russia,  and  was  defeated.  He  then 
applied  to  us  for  aid,  though  reluc- 
tant to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the 
base  murder,  nearly  thirty  years  be- 
fore, of  our  envoys,  Stoddart  and 
Conolly,  a  murder  yet  unavenged. 
But  if  we  could  not  aid  Khokand, 
neither,  for  the  same  reasons,  could 
we  assist  Bokhara.  We  could  do 
neither  without  embroilins  our- 
selves in  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia, 
without  engaging  in  a  war  with 
Russia,  a  war  in  which  aU  the  ad- 
vantages would  be  on  the  side  of 
our  enemy.  We  were  compelled, 
therefore,  to  refuse  the  assistance 
asked  for.  Since  that  period  Bok- 
hara has  virtually  succumbed.  We 
could  not  aid  those  powers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  distance  from  our 
frontier,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
their  preservation  was  not  neces- 
sary to  our  welfare,  and  because, 
likewise,  if  we  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  waste  the  resources  of 
Hindustan  to  save  them,  we  pro- 
bably should  not  have  succeeded. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  Aff- 
ghanistan.  That  country  is  on  our 
frontier;  it  is  our  advanced  post; 
we  dare  not  allow  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Russia.  And  who  can 
doubt  that,  with  the  examples  of 
Khokand  and  Bokhara  before  it  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  proofs,  the 
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posidye  proofs,  of  oar  non-abeorb- 
ing  policy  on  the  other,  Affghan- 
istan  would  not  hesitate  as  to  the 
side  on  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
Russian  invasion,  she  would  cast 
the  weight  of  her  power  9 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
care  to  note  the  precise  opinions  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  himself  on  the 
subject  of  our  frontier  policy,  we 
extract  a  passage  from  the  speech 
he  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
farewell  dinner  given  to  him  by 
the  civil  and  militaiy  services  in 
Calcutta,  in  which  he  fully  express- 
ed his  own  views  on  this  important 
question : — 

' '  I  have  been  tatmied,'*  he  said, ' '  with 
maintaining  a  policy  of  inaction  and  sn- 
pineoess,  and  with  indifference  to  the 
progress  of  events  in  Central  Asia.  I  em- 
phatically deny  the  alleffation.  I  have 
ver^  cardhilly  watdied  i3l  that  has  gone 
on  in  these  distant  conntries.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  resoluteljr  set  my  face  against 
any  proposal  which,  in  my  judgment,  ap- 
peared to  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the 
Government  of  India  into  active  inter- 
ference in  the  afiairs  of  Central  Asia. 
I  feel  sure  tiiat  it  will  prove,  unless 
circumstances  change  entirely,  a  cardi- 
nal error,  if  we  take  such  a  step.  Such 
interference  must,  sooner  or  later,  in- 
volve us  in  hostilities  there,  either  with 
the  people  or  with  their  enemies— ^pro- 
bably with  both.  Our  true  policy  is  to 
avoid  such  complications ;  to  consoli- 
date our  power  in  India ;  to  give  to  its 
people  the  best  sovemment  we  can;  to 
organise  our  administration  in  everv 
department  on  a  system  which  wiU 
combine  economy  with  efficiency ;  and 
BO  to  make  our  Qovemment  strong 
and  respected  in  our  own  vast  ter- 
ritories. On  the  Western  Frontier 
we  should  be  specially  strong  and 
ready,  but  without  interfering  in  the 
iotemal  concerns  of  the  adjacent  hill 
tribes,  except  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sarv  to  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  peace 
and  security.  Active  interference  in 
the  complications  of  Central  Asia  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  war,  the  end 
of  which  no  one  oould  foresee ;  and 
which  would  involve  India  in  heavy 
debt,  or  necessitate  the  imposition  of 
additional  taxation,  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country,  and  to  the  unpo- 
pularity of  our  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  standing  fast  as  long  as  may 
bo  possible  on  our  own  border,  we  can 


be  ready  to  meet  invaders  with  advan- 
tage. Invasion  may  never  come,  but 
if  it  do  come,  it  should  find  as  well 
prepared  to  repel  it.  If  we  send  agents 
mto  remote  coontriea  where  the  coveni- 
ment  is  rude,  and  the  people  bigoted 
and  lawless,  we  subject  them  to  ill- 
treatment  and  insult,  which  we  most 
be  prepared  to  punish  by  force  of  arms. 
I  know  how  strong  and  how  admirable 
is  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  devotion 
which  would  prompt  hundreds  of  my 
countrymen  cheerfully  to  incur  sndi 
risks ;  but  we  must  look  to  the  nation- 
al consequences  that  may  result,  and  I 
for  one  cannot  say  that  they  justify 
sanction  to  such  undertakings. " 

The  great  merit  we  claim  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence  with  respect  to  Affghanistan 
is  this:  that,  without  wounding  the 
national  pride  of  that  suspidoua 
people,  whilst  even  soothing  their 
susceptibilities,  and  holding  firm 
throughout  to  the  pledged  word 
of  the  British  Qovemment^  be  has 
made  it  abundantly  dear  to  thCTi 
that,  in  the 'event  of  an  invasion 
from  the  north,  their  independoioe 
as  a  nation  is  bound  up  with  the 
cause  of  the  British;  that  only  by 
a  faithful  adherence  to  their  alli- 
ance with  us  will  they  be  able  to 
preserve  that  independence  intact 
We  are  ourselves  satisfied,  and  we 
think  the  candid  reader  who  has 
followed  us  so  far  will  admit,  that 
under  none  of  the  altemative  plans 
favouring  interference,  diplomatic 
or  otherwise,  in  the  affaiia  of  the 
Affghans,  would  such  a  result  have 
been  possible. 

We  have  devoted  so  long  a  space 
to  the  explanation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  on  our 
north-west  frontier,  not  only  be- 
cause that  policy  has  been,  as  it 
were,  the  key  to  his  internal  ad- 
ministration, but  because  we  are 
confident  that  the  retirement  from 
office  of  one  so  firmly  pledged  to 
that  policy,  with  whom  it  was  a 
conviction  not  to  be  shaken,  will 
give  encouragement  to  the  party  of 
action  to  renew  their  efforts.  We 
must  now  turn  for  a  brief  period 
to  the  consideration  of  the  working 
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of  that  policy  on  other  points  of  the 
emplrei 

When  Sir  John  Lawrence  arrived 
in  Calcutta  in  January  1864,  he 
learned  that  an  envoy  had  been 
despatched  by  his  predecessor  to 
the  Goremment  of  Bhootan,  a 
mountainous  country  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  extreme  eastern  pos- 
sessions of  British  India,  in  order 
to  negotiate  for  the  cessation  of 
the  frequent  kidnapping  of  British 
subjects  carried  on  by  the  Bhoot- 
anees  on  the  frontier.  Three 
months  later,  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  mission  had  failed,  that 
our  envoy  had  been  grossly  insulted 
in  open  durbar,  and  only  allowed 
to  depart  on  the  condition  of  sign- 
ing a  treaty  whereby  a  portion  of 
the  British  territory  adjacent  to 
their  own  should  be  made  over  to 
Bhootan. 

This  was  a  result  always  to  be 
expected  from  the  despatch  of  a 
mission  to  a  barbarous  or  semi- 
civilised  nation.  The  envoy  is  al- 
ways liable  to  be  killed,  as  were 
Stoddart  and  Conolly  at  Bokhara ; 
to  be  imprisoned,  as  were  Mr  Ras- 
sam  and  his  fellow -captives  in 
Abyssinia;  or  to  be  grievously  in- 
sulted, as  were  Mr  Eden  and  his 
companions  in  Bhootan.  Any  one 
of  these  results  entails  on  the  Gov- 
ernment employing  the  envoy  very 
serious  consequences.  They  must 
either  put  up  with  humiliation  and 
disgrace,  or  they  must  go  to  war. 
Those  who  are  so  clamorous  in  fa- 
vour of  the  despatch  of  a  European 
mission  to  Cabal,  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  contempt  that  was 
heaped  upon  us  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Central  Asia  for  failing  to 
avenge  the  deaths  of  Conolly  and 
Stoddart,  and  the  expense,  trouble, 
and  in  one  ease  the  loss  of  life, 
entailed  by  the  expeditions  to 
Bhootan  and  Abyssinia. 

With  respect  to  Bhootan,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  exhausted  every 
expedient  to  avoid  hostilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  redeem  British 
honour.  He  suspended  the  annual 
imyments  or  rents  theretofore  made 


on  behalf  of  certain  lands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bhootan  range  held  by 
the  British  Government,  declaring 
those  lands  to  be  forfeited;  and 
he  gave  the  Bhootan  durbar  three 
months  to  consider  whether  they 
would  comply  with  the  terms  of 
which  the  insulted  envoy  had  been 
the  bearer,  failing  which,  further 
measures  would  m  taken. 

The  Bhootan  Government  con- 
tinuing indifferent  to  the  threats  of 
the  Governor-General,  and  offering 
no  satisfaction  or  apology.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  forced,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  alternative  he  had  an- 
nounced. He  accordingly  sent  a 
force  into  the  country  in  four  col- 
umns, to  occupy  the  four  points 
commanding  the  fertile  ranges 
whence  the  Bhotanees  drew  their 
supplies.  The  occupation  had  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the 
expedition  triumphantly  concluded, 
when  the  commander  of  one  of 
the  columns  allowed  himself  to  be 
driven  by  a  contemptible  force  of 
the  enemy  from  the  position  he 
occupied.  This  mishap,  however, 
only  delayed  the  day  of  reckoning. 
In  a  few  months  the  recaptured 
post  was  stormed  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Bhotanees,  dispirited 
and  humbled,  had  agreed  to  all  our 
terms,  had  restored  the  treaty  they 
had  forced  from  our  envoy,  and  had 
given  material  guarantees  for  their 
good  behaviour  for  the  future. 
From  these  material  guarantees, 
oonnsting  of  the  low  lands  which 
supplied  them  with  food,  we  agroed 
to  return  them  a  certain  percentage 
of  ike  produce  in  money,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  live.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, which  was  ignorantly  carped 
at  at  the  time,  we  retained  in  our 
hands  the  power  of  at  any  moment 
bringing  tiiem  to  their  senses  by 
stopping  their  supplies.  We  should 
here  state  that  so  determined  was 
the  Governor-General  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bhotanees  no 
trophies  of  their  temporary  triumph 
over  our  troops,  that,  against  the 
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advice,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  one 
member  of  his  Goancii,  he  insisted 
on  the  restoration  of  the  guns 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  our 
soldiers  in  their  retreat  from  De- 
wangirL  When  military  red-tajpe 
seemed  to  magnify  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  carrying  out  of 
this  course,  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  a  letter  to  the  officer  com- 
manding our  most  advanced  party 
— an  officer  whom  he  knew  well, 
and  upon  whose  energy  and  daring 
he  felt  he  could  rely — and  author- 
ised him  to  act.  Aji  advance  was 
at  once  made,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  guns  were  restored.  On  no 
other  point  of  our  enormous  fron- 
tier has  any  decided  political  ac- 
tion been  called  for  during  the  past 
five  years.  In  British  Burma,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  has  been  of- 
fered of  carrying  out  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  on  a  less  important  fron- 
tier, the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion by  which  the  policy  on  our 
north-west  frontier  has  been  cha- 
racterised. In  1666,  two  years 
after  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  as- 
sumed his  office,  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Mandalay,  the  newly-built 
capital  of  the  independent  Burman 
Empire.  This  rebellion  was  headed 
by  two  of  the  King's  sons.  They, 
with  their  followers,  suddenly  sur- 
rounded the  Summer  Palace,  and 
put  to  death  the  Crown-Prince,  with 
two  other  princes  and  one  of  the 
ministers  found  therein.  The  King, 
for  whom  the  same  fate  was  in- 
tended, had  made  a  timely  escape 
on  foot,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  queens,  to  the  large  palace 
within  the  city  walls.  The  success 
of  the  rebels  was,  however,  but 
temporary.  Their  first  act  was  to  be- 
siege the  city  palace,  but  the  arrival 
of  a  body  of  loyal  troops  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  They 
then  seized  the  royal  steamer,  and 
proceeded  in  it  to  within  eighty 
miles  of  the  British  frontier,  hop- 
ing to  raise  fresh  troops.  Being 
attacked  en  route  by  two  Burmese 
steamers  which  had  just  arrived 
from    Eangoon,    they    continued 


their  course  into  the  British  terri- 
tory, and  surrendered  to  the  Brit- 
ish Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  Arthur 
Phayre.  It  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  anarchy  which  underlies  all 
Eastern  despotism,  that  the  son  of 
the  murdered  Crown-Prince,  on  his 
father's  death,  took  up  arms  at  once, 
not  against  the  murderers,  but 
against  the  King,  hoping,  donbtiess, 
to  reap  some  profit  from  the  general 
confusion.  He  was,  however,  after 
some  time,  defeated,  captured,  and 
finally,  on  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  release  him,  executed  in  1867. 
Our  agent  at  the  Court  of  Ava, 
Captain  Sladen,  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing from  the  same  fate  otheis 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
revolt.  The  King  of  Burma  had 
been,  i^parently,  so  far  aenaible 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Gk>vemment  during 
the  insurrection,  that  in  November 
1867  he  acceded  to  a  proposition, 
repeatedly  and  vainly  urged  upon 
him  by  Sir  A.  Phayre,  and  again 
pressed  upon  him  by  that  able 
officer's  successor.  Colonel  Fytche, 
to  reduce  all  the  frontier  duties  to 
a  uniform  rate  of  five  per  cent,  and 
to  abolish  all  royal  monopolies,  ex- 
cept those  on  earth-oil,  timber,  and 
precious  stones.  He  at  the  same 
time  gave  Ids  sanction  to  the  de- 
putation of  Captain  Sladen,  and 
other  officers  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier, to  endeavour  to  reopen  the 
trade  between  China  and  Burma, 
estimated  some  years  ago  at  half  a 
million  sterling,  but  now  quite  ex- 
tinct In  both  these  instances  the 
King  has  acted  like  a  faithless  bar- 
barian. He  has  not  adhered  to 
the  commercial  treaty,  almost  all 
the  old  monopolies  having  been 
retained.  The  expedition  under 
Captain  Sladen  left,  indeed,  Man- 
dalay for  Bhamo  in  a  royal  steamer, 
on  the  13th  January  1868.  It 
reached  Bhamo  in  due  course,  and 
after  a  vexatious  delay  of  a  month 
proceeded  to  Pousee,  within  ei^ht 
miles  of  the  frontier  Shin  town 
of  Mauwye.  Here  all  sorts  of  obetar 
cles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  its 
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farther  progress.  These,  however, 
having  been  overcome,  the  party 
advanced  through  the  Shin  states 
to  Momein,  their  journey  through 
these  states  resembling  an  ovation. 
At  Momein  they  remained  a  month 
and  a  half.  We  might  pause,  had 
we  time,  to  dwell  for  a  brief  space 
on  the  tempting  description  of  this 
town  and  the  surrounding  country, 
given  by  one  of  the  non-official 
members  of  the  expedition.  But 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  state 
that  the  prospects  of  the  renewal  of 
the  trade  are  described  as  being 
most  encouraging,  provided  only 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Burmese 
authorities  can  be  overcome.  It  is 
broadly  asserted  that  all  the  ob- 
stacles met  with  by  our  officers,  the 
attempts  even  to  murder  them,  can 
be  traced  to  the  direct  authority  of 
our  ally,  the  King  of  Burma.  The 
expedition  has  just  returned  to 
Hangoon,  rich  at  least  in  experience 
and  sanguine  as  to  the  future.  The 
duty  of  making  full  use  of  that 
experience  will  now  devolve  upon 
the  Earl  of  Mayo.  Indeed,  a  great 
Burman  question  may  now  arise  at 
any  moment,  for  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  that 
the  death  of  the  King  will  be  the 
signal  JtoT  widespread  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  and  on  that  frontier  we 
are  bound,  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, to  maintain  order. 

On  the  extreme  west  of  our  pos- 
sessions in  India,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  some  complications  have  in- 
deed ensued,  but  they  have  one 
and  all  been  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory termination,  thanks  to  the 
loyal  policy  of  our  Qovemment. 
The  threatened  raid  by  the  Waha- 
bee  Amir  on  our  ally  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  has  yielded  to  the  atti- 
tude taken  up  by  the  British  Resi- 
dent, Colonel  Pelly  ;  and  though  it 
may  be  said  that  Muscat  has  passed 
through  two  revolutions  daring  that 
period,  one  of  its  sovereigns  having 
been  murdered  and  the  other  de- 
throned, our  relations  with  it  were 
suspended  only  for  the  period  when 
the  compHcity  of  one  of  its  tempor- 


ary sovereigns  in  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor  and  father  was  gener- 
ally believed.  Our  alliance  with 
that  State  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  and  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy  and  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  Qulf.  These  objects 
have  been  steadily  adhered  to. 
Indeed,  so  lately  as  1867,  some  im- 
portant chiefs  who  had  engaged  in 
a  predatory  attack  on  a  neighbour- 
ing province,  were  punished  by 
heavy  fines,  and  the  forced  surren- 
der of  all  their  armed  boats.  It 
may  be  truly  asserted  that  never 
was  British  supremacy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  more  recognised  than  at 
the  present  moment.  The  opera- 
tions against  the  slave-trade  have 
been  distinguiahed  by  equal  activ- 
ity, the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  having, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Qovemment,  taken  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  for  its  suppression. 

We  have  described  at  some 
length  the  more  salient  points  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  past  five 
years;  because,  we  repeat,  the 
foreign  policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
has  been  the  key  to  his  internal 
administration.  By  this  we  mean 
that  the  reforms  he  accomplished 
in  the  administration  of  the  country 
would  have  been  impossible  had  he 
followed  any  of  the  aggressive  Unes 
of  policy  which  were  thrust  upon 
him  from  so  many  and  such  influ- 
ential quarters. 

Prominent  amongst  those  admin- 
istrative reforms  may  be  mentioned 
the  settlement  of  the  land-tenure 
question  in  the  important  provinces 
of  Oudb  and  the  Punjaub.  Sir  John 
himself  evidently  regarded  this  set- 
tlement as  the  crowning  measure 
of  his  viceregal  career.  At  the  pub- 
lic dinner  given  to  him  prior  to  his 
departure  from  Calcutta,  he  thus 
alluded  to  the  subject :  "  It  is,''  he 
said,  ''a  source  of  much  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  feel  that  the  import- 
ant questions  connected  with  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Oudh  and  the 
Punjaub  have  been  brought  to 
a  settlement.''  That  settlement 
was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Sir 
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John,  because  it  was  a  means  of 
blessing  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  native  feUow-subjects.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any 
length  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  acrimoni- 
ous controversy.  The  object  we 
have  in  view  will  be  better  attained 
by  a  recital  of  the  bare  facts,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  unprejudiced  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  there- 
from. With  regard  to  Oudh  those 
facts  may  thus  be  briefly  stated  : — 

When,  in  1858,  the  capture  of 
the  dty  of  Lucknow  had  placed 
the  province  of  Oudh  at  the  feet  of 
Lord  Canning,  that  nobleman,  to 
punish  the  laige  landowners  for 
their  rebellion,  authoritatively  de- 
clared that  they  had  forfeited  their 
title  to  the  soil  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  establish  in  the  province 
a  landed  aristocracy  holding  direct- 
ly from  the  British  Crown,  Lord 
Canning  subsequently  restored  the 
confiscated  estates,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  ancient  holders,  called 
taldkdars,  but  upon  the  entirely 
new  tenure  of  direct  and  complete 
dependenee  on  the  British  Crown. 
In  this  way  the  act  of  confiscation, 
intended  originally  as  a  punish- 
ment, became  the  means  of  attach- 
ing the  tal(ikdars  of  Oudh  to  the 
British  Qovemment. 

When,  towards  the  close  of  1658, 
the  greater  part  of  the  taltikdars 
had  tendered  their  submission  to 
the  British  Government,  and  re- 
ceived back  their  estates.  Lord 
Canning  set  himself  to  devise  such 
a  settlement  as  would  secure  the 
property  to  the  taltikdars,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  village 
occupants  from  extortion.  In  the 
first  instance,  what  is  called  a  sum- 
mary settlement  was  made,  to  be 
in  force  for  three  years,  by  which 
time,  it  was  hoped,  the  regular 
settlement  might  be  effected.  All 
the  subordinate  rights  in  the  land 
were  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  regular  settlement 

It  so  happened,  however,  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh  for 
the  time  being,  anxious  to  calm  the 


minds  of  the  taldkdan,  fearful  lest 
the  reservation  of  any  righto  what- 
ever might  breed  discontent  and 
mistrust,  believing  too  that  the 
summary  settlement  had  been  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  possible 
care  and  in  accordance  wi&  tiie 
principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Cao- 
ninff,  on  the  completion  of  that 
setuement  in  six  months,  declared 
it  to  be  final ;  he  deckred,  that  is 
to  say,  that  no  one  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  any  right  in  the 
soil  of  Oudh  whose  title  had  not 
been  recognised  under  the  sommary 
settlement.  It  could  not  bat  hap- 
pen, and  it  did  actually  hi^pen, 
that  a  settlement  intended  only 
to  be  temporary,  carried  out  in  the 
brief  period  of  six  months,  and 
suddenly  on  its  completion  declared 
to  be  permanent,  should  perpetrate 
some  injustice.  But  it  was  dedsied 
to  be  law,  and  the  reason  for  not 
reopening  it  for  a  rehearing  d 
undoubt^  claims  was  thus  sum- 
marily stated  by  the  Chief  Oom- 
misaioner:  '^The  Chief  Coinmis- 
sioner  cannot  see  the  use  of  giving 
the  village  proprietors  hopes  of  a 
rehearing  at  next  settlement^  if, 
after  having  then  ascertuned,  li^At 
every  one  Imows  already,  that  they 
are  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  we  are  to  tell  them  tiiat  oar 
policy  will  not  permit  us  to  lecog- 
nise  their  claims." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Loid 
Canning,  anxious  to  raise  np  a 
landed  aristocracy  dependent  on 
the  British  Qovemment,  and  owing 
their  tities  to  it,  had  issued  in8t^l^ 
tions  to  that  effect ;  but  that  these 
instructions,  too  hurriedly  carried 
out,  had  in  several  instances  dis^ 
possessed  those  who  had  owned  the 
soil  for  centuries,  and  whose  claims 
in  equity  were  far  superior  to  those 
of  the  tal6kdars.  These  latter  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  value  of  the 
boon  tiius  unexpectedly  thrust  upon 
them.  Tet,  almost  sceptical  of  their 
good  fortune,  fearing  lest  it  might 
prove  to  be  but  a  bright  illu- 
sion, they  took  immediate  steps  to 
have  its  authenticity  placed  beyond 
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donbt  They  begged,  through  the 
Chief  Commisaioner,  or  rather  that 
official  begged  on  their  behalf,  that 
^  a  dlBtinct  promise  on  the  part  of 
Qov^mment  might  be  inserted  in 
their  title-deeds,  to  the  effect  that 
the  proprietary  rights  granted  by  the 
summary  settlement  were  granted 
for  all  time.  To  this  Lord  Canning 
refused  in  the  first  instance  to  agree 
absolutely,  without  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  reserving  the  rights  of 
the  inferior  landholders  and  village 
occupants.  He  finally  acceded  to 
it,  however,  though  with  the  express 
stipulation  that  those  holding  under 
the  tal(ikdars  should  be  secured  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  subordinate 
rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  them. 
But  notwithstanding  this  stipula- 
tion, the  Chief  Commissioner  at 
once  issued  a  circular,  wherein  he 
declared  that  the  act  of  confiscation 
carried  out  during  the  rebellion 
annulled  all  rights  of  property,  and 
that  in  the  estates  which  had  actu- 
ally been  confiscated  and  conferred 
on  others,  none  but  the  taltikdars 
had  any  rights  at  alL  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Canning  disallowed  this 
interpretation,  and  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
to  the  orders  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment  for  the  protection  of  the  sub- 
proprietors,  and  it  was  finally  agreed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  l^ing 
taldkdars,  that  the  sub-proprietors 
should  be  maintained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rights  in  the  soil  held  by 
them  during  the  twelve  y^rs  prior 
to  the  annexation  of  the  province 
by  the  British — t.e.,  since  1844.  An 
inquiry  was  directed  to  be  made 
into  this  question. 

The  inquiry  that  followed  showed 
clearly  that  the  claims  of  the  sub- 
proprietors  could  in  fewinstanoes  be 
sustained  as  an  absolute  right  But 
the  same  inquiry  brought  to  light 
the  necessity  of  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  the  taltUcdar  and  the 
actual  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Now, 
there  were  twodescriptions  of  actual 
cultivators ;  the  one,  the  hereditary 
tenants,  transmitting  their  rights 
from  generation  to  generation,  who 
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were  entitled  to  hold  at  the  rates 
fixed  at  the  time  of  the  original  set- 
tlement ;  the  other,  the  tenants-at- 
will,  whose  rates  could  be  raised, 
and  who  could  be  ejected  at  the 

Eleasure  of  the  landlord.  Now,  a 
irge  class  of  men  in  India,  amongst 
whom  was  the  then  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Oudh,  had  regarded  the 
existence  of  hereditaiy  tenants  with 
disfavour,  as  constituting  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  improvement  of  the 
property  by  the  landlord,  and  they 
would  have  looked  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  class  as  a  blessing  to 
the  country.  Advantage  was  then 
taken  of  the  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  either  class  by  Lord  Can- 
ning, to  declare,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  recording  the  rights  of 
the  several  classes,  that  no  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the 
hereditary  tenants  and  the  tenants- 
at-will.  The  Qovemor-Qeneral  of 
the  day.  Lord  Elgin,  had  already 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  a  ruling 
of  this  nature  might  not  be  unjust 
to  the  former  class,  but  he  died  be- 
fore any  formal  decision  was  arrived 
at.  The  question  was  at  this  stage 
when  Sir  John  Lawrence  landed  in 
Calcutta  as  Viceroy. 

Sir  John  early  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject  He  found 
that  while  Lord  Canning  had  con- 
ferred large  rights  on  the  taltikdars, 
he  had  expressly  stipulated  that 
all  existing  rights  should  be  re- 
spected. It  appeared  clear  to  him 
that  this  stipulation  would  fail  to 
be  carried  out  if  the  hereditary  ten- 
ants were,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
deprived  of  their  hereditary  rights, 
and  placed  in  the  position  of  ten- 
ants-at-will.  It  appeared  to  him, 
in  fact,  that  it  would  be  a  mon- 
strous injustice.  Almost  the  first 
question  he  put  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner had  for  its  object  to 
ascertain  what  measures  had  been 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  hereditary  ten- 
ants. To  this  question  the  Chief 
Commissioner  replied,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  stating  that  the  ten- 
ants in  question  had  only  a  sort  of 
30 
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modified  right  which  the  taldkdaiB 
would  not  object  to  maintain  \  bat, 
about  three  weeks  later,  he  wrote 
to  say  that  his  former  letter  had 
been  founded  on  a  mistake,  for  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  itaihu  of 
hereditary  tenant  was  unknown  in 
the  province  of  Oudh — ^that,  in  fact, 
no  such  rights  existed.  Upon  this 
reply,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  not  satis- 
fied that  any  sufficiently  searching 
inquiry  had  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  convinced  that  the  pre- 
vious action  of  the  Oudh  adminis- 
tration had  prevented  any  claimants 
from  coming  forward,  directed  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the 
'*  impartial  hearing  of  all  such 
claims." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Oudh  controversy. 
It  originated,  we  have  seen,  in  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  to  do  justice  to  all 
classes,  to  slur  over  the  claims  of 
none.  Many  hard  things  were  said 
of  him  at  the  time ;  but  if  we  re- 
flect that  all  he  ordered  was  '*  in- 
quiry"— inquiry  as  to  the  validity 
of  certain  rights — ^we  shall  be  un- 
able to  resist  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  most  ux^ustly  abused.  For, 
either  the  inquiry  was  necessary,  or 
it  was  unnecessary.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  is  at  once  a  justification 
for  having  entered  upon  it ;  if  un- 
necessary, then  the  views  of  those 
who  opposed  him  would  receive  by 
its  failure  the  stamp  of  indisputable 
correctness.  One  thing  at  least  is 
clear,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  unjust  to  adjudicate  regard- 
ing the  claims  of  thousands  without 
full  and  sufficient  inquiry. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow, 
step  by  step,  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry ;  it  will  suffice  if  we  state  the 
result. 

It  was  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  whilst,  under  the  old 
regime,  the  power  of  the  landlord 
was  absolute — the  tenant  possess- 
ing no  power  of  appeal  against 
enhancement  of  rent  —  yet  that, 
practically,  fixity  of  tenure  very 
generally  ruled  with  respect  to  a 


certain  class    of    tenants.     These 
were  the  descendants   of  ex -pro- 
prietors, the  clansmen  of  the  taldk- 
dars,  Brahmins,  and  Rajpoots,  and 
long -established    and    snbstantiai 
cultivators.      But   although   these 
classes  enjoyed  for  the  most  part 
hereditary  privileges,  it  was  nuuie 
abundandy  clear  that  these  privi- 
leges were  based  in  no  way  upon 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  were  due 
to  the  favour  of  the  landloid  and 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.    At 
the  same  time,  it  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  that,  under  its 
native  soverei^s,  the  province  of 
Oudh  was  subject  to  continual  an- 
archy, and  it  appeared  legitimate 
to  conclude  that  privileges  long  en- 
joyed, though  only  by  the  favour 
of  the  landlord,  in  an  almost  law- 
less society,  ought  now,  when  an 
order  enforcing  rule  was  inaugu- 
rated, to  be  secured  by  law  to  those 
who  had  enjoyed  them.    This,  at 
least,  was  the  view  taken  by  g^r 
John  Lawrence,  and  he  determined 
that,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  jus- 
tice should  be  done  to  all  classes. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
middle  of  1867,  and  after  much 
recrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  the  talilkdars,  that  the 
matter  was  finally  settled.  In  the 
beginning  of  1866  a  new  Chief 
Commissioner  had  been  appointed 
to  the  province,  and  by  the  exer- 
tions of  that  gentleman  a  settle- 
ment was  arriv^  at  on  the  follow- 
ing terms :— 1st,  That  no  new  rights 
were  to  be  created  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  India ;  2d,  That  the  pri- 
vileges heretofore  allowed  as  an 
indulgence  to  all  cultivators  who 
had  once  been  proprietors  of  lands, 
should  be  confirmed  and  placed  on 
a  legal  footing.  It  was,  moreover, 
declared  that  all  cultivators  should 
be  entitled  to  consideration  on  ac- 
count of  improvements  made  by 
them,  if  any  attempt  were  made  by 
the  landlord  to  oust  them  or  raise 
their  rents. 

This,  then,  was  the  result  which 
Sir  John  I^wrence  obtained  for 
the  cultivators  of   Oudh^  by  his 
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energy,  persistence,  and  strong 
sense  of  justice,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  servants  of  his  own 
Grovemment,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
of  the  tal(ikdar8  themselves.  It 
was  a  result  which  insured  the 
goodwill  of  the  poorer  classes  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  province, 
which  preserved  to  men  who  had 
once  held,  and,  under  the  anarchi- 
cal native  government  of  Oudh, 
been  dispossessed  of,  large  proper- 
ties, the  smaller  privilege  of  still 
renting  a  portion  of  those  lands  at 
a  fixed  rate,  not  liable  to  enhance- 
ment, and  made  them  free  in  their 
own  persons  from  all  fear  of  eject- 
ment; which  promoted  the  best 
interests  of  the  land,  by  securing 
to  all  cultivators,  even  to  the  te- 
nants-at-will,  compensation  for  the 
improvements  they  might  effect  in 
the  land  held  by  them  from  the 
landlord.  This  last  security  con- 
stitutes undoubtedly  the  ground- 
work of  a  system,  advantageous 
alike  to  landlord  and  tenant,  to  the 
land  and  to  the  Qovemment,  and 
which  might  be  advantageously  ex- 
tended over  the  country.  But  for 
his  energetic  action  and  determined 
perseverance  one-fifth  of  the  culti- 
vators of  Oudh,  the  ex-proprietors, 
would  have  been  reduced  to  the 
status  of  tenants  -  at  -  will,  and  no 
encouragement  whatever  would 
have  been  held  out  to  cultivators 
of  any  class,  liable  as  they  were  to 
enhancement  of  rent  or  ejectment, 
to  spend  any  portion  of  their  hard- 
earned  gains  in  the  improvement 
of  their  holdings.  The  policy  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  whilst  confirm- 
ing to  the  talukdars  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  by  Lord  Can- 
ning, has  given  new  l^e  and  fresh 
energy  to  the  cultivators  of  Oudh, 
and  has,  at  the  same  time,  renewed 
and  refreshed  their  soil. 

In  the  Punjaub,  a  similar  policy, 
though  starting  from  an  opposite 
point,  has  been  pursued.  It  had 
happened  that  when  the  first  re- 
gular settlement  was  made  in  the 
Punjaub,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  annexation  of  that  provincci 


the  rights  of  the  Jiereditary  tenants 
had  been  recognised  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  landlords.  But, 
meanwhile,  under  the  fostering 
rule  of  the  British,  the  value  of 
land  increased,  ^nd  by  degrees  the 
old  landlords  came  forward  to  claim 
the  ri^ht  to  the  absolute  disposal 
.of  their  own  lands.  The  question 
culminated  in  1868.  The  claims 
of  the  landlords  were  supported  by 
many  of  the  officials  of  the  Pun- 
jaub, and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  they  had  been  brought  for- 
ward twenty  years  earlier,  they 
would  in  many  cases  have  been 
substantiated.  But  it  appeared  to 
Sir  John  Lawrence  and  to  those 
who  thought  with  him  that  it  would 
be  highly  unjust  to  disturb  a  set- 
tlement which  had  lasted  for  twenty 
years,  which  had  guaranteed  certain 
rights  to  the  occupier,  and  on  the 
faith  of  which  the  occupier  had 
made  those  improvements  in  the 
land  which  had  so  greatly  augment- 
ed its  value.  The  landlord  himself 
had  spent  no  money  on  the  land. 
Under  the  Sikh  rule,  and  at  the 
time  of  annexation,  he  regarded 
the  question  of  occupancy  as  a 
question  of  minor  importance.  It 
was  only  after  we  had  guaranteed 
to  the  cultivator,  with  the  landlord's 
consent,  a  right  of  permanent  occu- 
pancy under  certain  conditions,  and 
after  the  fulfilment  of  those  condi- 
tions, that  the  landlord  came  for- 
ward and  preferred  claims  to  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  land.  The 
landlord,  in  fact,  previously  careless 
and  indifferent,  came  forward  to 
claim  the  right  of  reaping  the  full- 
est advantage  from  the  labour  of 
his  tenants,  and  from  the  money 
spent  by  them  on  the  land.  Be^ 
cause  Sir  John  Lawrence  resisted 
this  monstrous  demand — ^because 
he  showed  himself  determined  to 
continue  to  the  cultivators  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  them — ^he  was  chai^g- 
ed  with  a  design  to  sweep  the  land- 
lords from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  clear,  we  think,  from  the  fore- 
going brief  narrative,  that  such  a 
chaise  could  only  have  been  pre- 
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f erred  from  a  non-appreciation  of 
the  point  at  imne.  Sir  John  made 
no  attack  upon  the  landlords ;  he 
aimpljdefended  the  cultivators,  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  the  country, 
from  being  reduced  to  the  position 
of  serfe ;  he  protested  against  their 
being  handed  over  en  maue  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  landlords, 
after  having  for  twenty  years  en- 
joyed a  certain  limited  right  in  the 
soiL  According  to  his  position,  the 
statm  of  the  landowners  was  not 
worse  than  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nexation, whilst  that  of  the  culti- 
vators has  been  greatly  improved. 
For  our  parts,  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  the  firmness  and  sense  of 
justice  which  successfully  resisted 
the  very  serious  and  retrograde 
attempt  to  reintroduce  the  worst 
evils  of  the  feudal  system  into  our 
frontier  province.  That  Sir  John 
had  no  hostility  to  landlords  as 
landlords,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
almost  the  last  act  of  his  Govern- 
ment was  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  taliikdars  of  Oudh  the  easy 
means  of  effecting  improvements 
in  their  property,  and  to  restrain, 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  body, 
the  power  unadvisedly  granted  to 
the  head  of  a  family,  of  alienating 
his  whole  property  for  the  benefit 
of  unworthy  favourites. 

His  action  with  respect  to  the 
land  was  not  confined  to  Oudh  and 
the  Punjaub.  Before  he  left,  a  bill 
was  with  his  sanction  introduced 
into  the  Council  to  grant  to  the 
cultivators  in  the  Korth-West  the 
power  of  effecting  improvements  in 
their  holdings,  and  to  insure  them 
compensation  for  such  improve- 
ments in  the  event  of  their  being 
ejected.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  no  tenant,  even  in  times  of 
drought  and  distress,  has  the  power 
even  to  sink  a  well  without  obtain- 
ing first  the  express  permission  of 
his  landlord. 

Amongst  other  principal  meas- 
ures by  which  the  administration  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  has  been  strong- 
ly marked,  we  may  mention  irri- 
gation-works, military  and  other 


works,  rail  ways,  telegraphs,  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation, and  the  elevation  of  the 
poor.  To  these,  as  well  as  to  his 
financial  policy,  we  shall  now  briefly 
refer. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the 
world  is  there  a  greater  abeohte 
necessity  for  irrigation-works  than 
in  India.  There  are,  all  over  tlie 
country,  vast  tracts  of  soil  naturally 
arid,  intersected  by  no  river,  and 
dependent  for  their  pow»  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  upon  the  regular  down- 
fall of  the  periodical  rains.  In  the 
event  of  a  deficient  fall  of  rain,  or 
of  its  early  cessation,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  districts  are  reduced 
to  distress,  often  even  to  famine. 
Visitations  of  this  nature,  when 
they  have  come,  have  led  to  the 
most  terrible  calamities.  The  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  State  thereby 
caused,  great  as  it  has  sometimes 
been,  sinks  into  utter  insignificance 
when  contrasted  with  the  enonnons 
amount  of  mortality,  of  suffering, 
and  of  misery  which  has  resulted 
from  them.  Of  late  years,  the  im- 
possibility of  entirely  warding  off 
such  results,  after  the  rainfall  has 
proved  deficient,  has  become  appar- 
ent, and  Government  has  been 
forced  to  seek  for  other  means  of 
providing  beforehand  against  the 
chances  of  such  deficiency.  Snch 
means  obviously  suggested  them- 
selves in  irrigation.  Before  the 
time  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the 
necessity  for  introducing  a  scheme 
of  this  nature  throughout  the  coon- 
try  had  never,  apparently,  been 
fully  appreciated  by  tJie  Government 
of  India.  It  is  true  that  under  the 
rule  of  Lord  Dalhousie  the  Ganges 
canal  had  been  completed  and 
brought  into  operation.  The  Ganges 
canal,  however,  even  if  its  oonstmc- 
tion  had  been  as  correct  as  in  some 
respects  it  was  faulty,  would  hare 
benefited  only  one  narrow  strip  of 
the  country,  and  that  not  the  part 
of  it  in  which  artificial  irrigation  was 
most  required.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its . 
construction,  the  benefits  derivable 
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from  the  Qanges  canal  are  as  yet 
only  to  be  attained  in  a  small  pro- 
portion. The  Jamna  canal,  the 
work  of  the  Moguls,  is  veiy  useful 
to  the  districts  through  which  it 
passes,  but  to  those  alone.  In  the 
FuDJaub,  the  Baree  canal,  the  work 
of  Sir  John  Lawerenoe  when  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  province,  has 
been  fruitful  of  advantage  to  the 
cultivating  cksses.  But  these  were 
isolated  cases.  Before  the  time  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence no  system  of  irrigation  for 
the  whole  country  had  been  de- 
cided upon.* 

It  is  only  fair  to  those  who  pre- 
ceded Sir  John  to  state  that  in  their 
time  thesubject  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  ground  deared 
for  action.  It  happened,  moreover, 
that,  about  the  time  of  his  assuming 
power,  the  influential  parties  who 
had  long  and  noisily  advocated  the 
formation  of  private  companies,  to 
undertake  great  works  of  irrigation, 
suddenly  collapsed.     The   Orissa 
Irrigation  Company,  the  commence- 
ment of  whose  operations  had  been 
heralded  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
era,  an  era  which  should  welcome 
the  introduction  of  British  capital 
into  the  country,suddenly  confessed 
that  the  small  amount  of  British 
capital  with  which  they  started  had 
been  exhausted,  and  that,  unless 
the  Government  would  assist  them 
with  funds,  they  must  stop  their 
works.      No  true   friend   of   the 
people  of  India  ever  regarded  this 
collapse  as  a  subject  for  real  regret. 
It  is  obvious  that  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  supply  of  water  to 
millions  should  not  be  left  to  the 
mercies  of  a  joint-stock  company 
hungry  for  dividends.    No  scheme 


would  more  surely  lower  the  people 
to  the  position  of  bond-holders  to 
men  who  could  give  or  refuse  the 
first  necessity  of  life.  The  collapse 
of  the  supporters  of  soK»dled  Brit- 
ish enterprise  was  therefore  in  more 
ways  than  one  an  advantage.  It 
cleared  the  ground  for  the  action 
of  Qovemment,  and  it  helped  that 
Government  to  tiie  resolution  that 
thenceforth  it  would  retain  a  ques- 
tion so  important  and  so  vital  in  its 
own  hands  alone. 

The  action  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
in  the  matter  was  likewise  further 
stimulated  by  the  terrible  famine 
which  occurred  in  Orissa  in  the 
year  1865-6.  To  his  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  terrible  results 
of  that  famine  we  shall  refer  further 
on.  It  must  suffice  to  state  here, 
that  if  there  ever  was  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  induced  a  govern- 
ment to  seek  out,  as  promptly  as 
possible,  some  means  of  providing 
for  a  deficiency  of  the  rainfall,  it 
was  the  spectacle  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  human  beings 
dying  of  starvation,  dying  before 
the  veiy  eyes  of  the  Government, 
without  it  being  possible  for  that 
Government  to  save  them  from  a 
fate  so  terrible. 

But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  intentions  of  his  predecessors, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  stimu- 
lating action  by  which  he  was 
influenced,  the  credit  of  devising, 
partially  carrying  out,  and  leaving 
for  his  successor  to  finish,  a  grand 
scheme  for  generally  irrigating  the 
country,  and  thus  rendering  future 
famines  impossible,  belongs  entirely 
to  Sir  John  lAwrence.  After  a 
long  correspondence  with  the  Home 
Government  he  at  length  succeeded 


*  We  think  the  writer  here  haidlv  doea  justice  to  the  ma^itade  of  the  efforta 
Doade  in  thia  direction  by  Lord  Dalhoarie.  Under  his  admmiatration  were  con- 
itructed  or  repaired  the  Ganges  canal  of  4494  miles,  the  East  and  West  Jumna 
sanal  of  445  nules,  the  Punjsub  canals  of  426  miles,  besides  the  irri^tion-works 
D  the  Madras  PMidency— tanks,  leservoirs,  and  dams — in  oonneetion  with  the 
Javery,  Godavery,  and  Kiitnah  riven^  It  seems  to  us  that  Lord  Dalhousie  paved 
ihe  way  for  Lord  Lawrence's  irrigation  system  ia  ezaetly  the  same  way  as  Lord 
Lawrence  did  so  for  his  saoossaor,  Lord  Mayo,  in  remd  to  the  interview  with 
iie  ruler  of  Aflghanistan  and  his  policy  towards  that  Stata — En.  K  M. 
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in  forcing  his  yiews  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  he  did  not  rest  till 
heobtained  tfaesanction  of  that  high 
official,  Ist,  to  extend  irrigation  to 
every  part  of  India  liable  to  seasons 
of  drought ;  2dly,  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  works  by  the  direct  agen- 
cy of  Govemment ;  and,  3dly,  to 
provide,  by  loans,  all  sums  required 
to  meet  the  outlay  in  excess  of  the 
amount  available  from  the  surplus 
revenues. 

To  carry  out  his  scheme  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Public  Works'  De- 
partment has  been  oiganised,  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  the 
establishment  of  engineers,  and  the 
most  careful  discrimination  has 
been  exercised  as  to  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  the  operations 
should  extend. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow, 
step  by  step,  the  course  followed 
by  the  new  department  in  all  its 
branches.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  we  find  the  arrangements 
completed  for  cutting  a  new  canal 
to  water  the  arid  country  between 
Agra  and  Delhi ;  Rohilkhund  sur- 
veyed for  irrigation  purposes,  re- 
pairs and  improvements  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  Qanges  and  Western 
Jumna  canab  without  any  inter- 
ference with  their  actual  power  of 
supply;  a  new  canal  designed  for 
the  tracts  of  country  west  of  the 
Jumna  canal ;  a  remodelment  of 
the  Baree  Doab  canal  projected ; 
a  project  considered  for  utilising 
the  waters  of  the  Beas,  the  Chenab, 
and  the  Indus  ;  arrangements  com- 
pleting for  intersecting  the  pro- 
vince of  Oudh  by  canals,  to  com- 
municate on  the  one  side  with 
eastern  Rohilkhund,  on  the  other 
with  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  uniting  with  the  •  canals  of 
Tirhooh.  Arrangements  have  like- 
wise been  considered  for  establish- 
ing lines  of  navigable  canals,  com- 
municating with  one  another,  on 
the  whole  series  of  works  projected 
in  Oudh,  the  North-West  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjaub.  In  this  manner 
continuous  canal  communication 
will  eventually  be  established  along 


a  length  of  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles. 

Nor  have  the  other  parts  of  In- 
dia been  omitted.  Arrangements 
are  greatly  advanced  for  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Irrigation  Company 
of  the  works  commenced  in  Onssa, 
and  projected  on  the  river  Soane ; 
several  great  works  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  Bombay  ;  an  extension 
of  the  canals  derived  from  the 
Godavery,  Kistnah,  and  Pennair 
rivers,  in  the  Madras  Presid^icj, 
has  been  projected ;  works  ha?e 
been  restored  in  Mysore,  and  com- 
menced in  the  Central  Provinces ; 
whilst  in  the  well-watered  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  British  Burma,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  embankments  to  secure 
the  country  from  the  river  floods. 
All  over  our  Indian  possessions, 
in  fact,  the  foundations  have  heen 
laid  of  a  system  of  which  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that  it  will  be  here- 
after regiurded  as  among  thosewhich 
have  been  most  fruitful  of  good  to 
this  great  country,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  only  possible  to 
lay  those  foundations  because  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  not 
squandered  and  wasted  in  useless 
wars,  but  were  wisely  husbanded 
to  be  spent  for  the  permanent  bene- 
fit of  the  people  whom  Providence 
for  its  own  wise  purposes  has  placed 
under  British  rule. 

If  we  turn  now  to  military  works, 
we  shall  see  the  same  vigour  and 
energy,  the  same  determination  to 
produce  useful  rather  than  showy 
results,  by  which  the  irrigation 
scheme  is  characterised.  At  seven 
of  the  principal  stations  in  India, 
new  barracks  for  the  troops  of  two 
and  three  stories  have  been  erected; 
at  almost  every  other  station  they 
have  been  planned  or  are  in  progress. 
These  barracks  have  been  designed 
on  one  uniform  plan,  the  object  being 
to  procure  for  the  men  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  light,  air,  comfort, 
and,  consistently  with  the  usages 
of  military  life  and  the  requirements 
of  military  discipline,  of  space  like* 
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wise.  Tfaey  do  not  consist  meidy 
of  sleeping  -  rooms ;  the  ground- 
floors — in  India  the  coolest  floors, 
and  always  salubrious  in  the  day- 
time— are  designed  as  recreation- 
rooms,  workshops,  prayer-rooms, 
&c  The  recreation-rooms  are  pro- 
vided with  newspapers,  books, 
billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  and 
with  innocent  diversiofisof  every 
kind.  Nothing,  we  are  confident, 
has  tended  so  much  to  the  improved 
health  of  the  soldier  as  the  erection 
of  these  fine  barracks  supplied  with 
the  rooms  we  have  described.  The 
soldier  has  work,  reading,  recrea- 
tion, everything  a  reasonable  man 
can  require,  without,  unless  he  be 
on  duty,  exposing  himself  to  the 
rays  of  Uie  tropical  sun.  Outdoor 
amusements  are  equally  available 
whenever  they  can  be  enjoyed  with 
impunity.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  likewise  for  lighting  up 
all  these  barracks  with  gas — in  it- 
self a  most  appreciable  boon  for 
men  obliged  to  turn  in  at  an  early 
hour.  In  some  barracks  this  re- 
form has  already  been  carried  out. 
Nothing  proved  more  fatal  to  the 
lives  of  our  women  and  children 
during  the  Mutiny  than  the  want 
of  some  fortified  place  to  which 
they  could  repair  on  the  first  signal 
of  alarm.  Few  who  recall  to  mind 
the  terrible  catastrophe  of  Cawn- 
pore  will  fail  to  imagine  how  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  the  fate  of 
our  countrywomen  had  a  stronger 
place  been  open  to  receive  them 
than  the  two  thatched  barracks,  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  plain,  to  which 
they  actually  repaired.  There  are 
none,  then,  we  may  safely  affirm, 
who  will  not  rejoice  to  learn  that, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  catastrophe  has  been  rendered 
impossible.  At  almost  all  the  sta- 
tions occupied  by  British  troops, 
especially  at  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  railway  stations,  small  fortified 
posts  have  been  planned,  to  which 
the  sick,  the  women,  and  the  chil- 
dren can  betake  themselves  during 
an  emergency.    At  larger  stations, 


containing  magazines  or  important 
stores,  these  fortified  posts  assume 
to  a  greater  extent  the  character  of 
a  regular  fortification. 

Other  important  buildings,  such  as 
new  powder  manufactories,  adapted 
to  the  improvements  effected  in  that 
article,  bullet  manufactories,  tanner- 
ies, and  even,  in  some  instances, 
quarters  for  officers,  have  been  built 
or  planned.  An  arrangement,  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  Lord  Strath- 
naim,  for  employing  European  sol- 
diers on  road-meJiing  in  the  Hima- 
layas, has  likewise  been  carried  out, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  troops, 
whose  remarkable  health  and  good 
conduct  whilst  so  employed  are 
unique  in  the  history  of  India. 

Ajnongst  the  civil  works  to  which 
great  prominence  has  been  attached 
during  the  past  five  years,  we  may 
especially  mention  the  roads  in  Baj- 
pootana  and  Central  India,  the  im- 
provements effected  in  the  prisons, 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Hooghly, 
and  in  the  Calcutta  port ;  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  plan  for 
bridging  the  Hooghly,  the  sanction 
to  the  project  for  tunnelling  the 
Indus  at  Attock,  and  the  erection 
of  lighthouses  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  question 
of  river  embankments,  already  refer- 
red to,  is  included  under  this  head. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
all  the  works  that  have  been  ac- 
complished, including  the  non-pro- 
ductive military  works,  have  been 
pushed  on  when  there  was  every 
temptation  to  a  Governor- Qeneral 
to  economise,  when  our  finances 
were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  when  even 
the  Secretary  of  State  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  Government  to 
slacken  their  energies  in  this  par- 
ticular. But  Sir  John  knew  too 
well  the  great  need  of  Jndia  in  this 
respect  to  listen  to  delay.  Every- 
thing has  therefore  been  pushed  on 
with  the  utmost  haste  consistent 
with  efficiency  of  workmanship. 

We  turn  now  to  the  railways.  In 
this  department,  the  main  credit 
that  can  accrue  to  any  Viceroy  must 
be  due  to  the  vigour  and  energy 
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with  which  the  works  in  progress 
may  be  poshed  on,  and  the  sagacity 
he  may  eyince  in  determiniiig  the 
direction  which  new  lines  ou^t  to 
take.  The  nulways  in  India  are 
provided  for  by  a  capital  subscribed 
by  the  public,  bnt  on  which  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
per  annum  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  This  system  had  been 
found  in  some  respects  iaconven- 
ieuty  and  under  the  rule  of  Lord 
Canning  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  sub- 
sidies. But  the  diffieuhies  of  rais- 
ing money  in  this  way  were  found 
so  great,  that  in  1866  a  return  was 
made  to  the  guarantee  system,  and 
this  will,  doubtless,  remain  undis* 
turbed  for  the  future.  Under  the 
<H)eration  of  this  system,  it  will  de- 
volve i^>on  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  interest  of  the  money  laid 
out  on  all  the  lines  for  several  years 
to  come.  Only  when  the  profits  of 
any  line  exceed  five  per  cent  will 
any  attempt  be  made  by  that  line 
to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
the  sums  thus  advanced.  The  great 
lines  in  India  are,  however,  so  re- 
munerative, that  the  reimbursement 
in  full  will  be  merely  a  question  of 
time.  The  system,  too,  has  this 
advantage,  in  that  it  enables  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  a  certain  control 
over  the  several  companies,  the 
want  of  which,  in  a  country  like 
India,  might  have  led  to  serious 
complications.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  this  control  is  not 
so  complete  as  might  be  desired. 

The  principal  events  connected 
with  the  railway  administration  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  may  thus  be 
stated  :— In  1865, 116  miles  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  line,  con- 
necting Bombay  with  Calcutta, 
were  opened.  There  are  now  only 
161  miles  of  roadway  between  the 
metropolis  of  India  and  its  chief 
port  on  the  western  coast,  and  it  is 
believed  that  in  the  course  of  1870 
the  whole  line  will  be  available  for 
traffic ;  in  1865,  the  line  connecting 
Lahore  with  Mooltan,  208  miles  in 
length,  was  opened  to  the  public ; 
in  August  1867,  the  line,  223  miles 


in  length,  connecting  Allahabad 
with  Jubbulpore  ;  in  1867,  54 
miles,  and  in  1868,  120  milss,  ol 
the  Delhi  railway,  were  opened, 
thus  connecting  by  rail  Calcutta 
and  Umballa,  a  distance  of  nearly 
1200  miles.  In  the  course  of  the 
current  year  it  is  hoped  that  this 
line  will  be  extended  to  Lahore 
and  Mooltan,  thua  uniting  Calcutta 
to  the  most  impcMrtant  fortress  on 
our  north-western  .frontier.  In 
1867,  Cawnpore  was  joined  by  nil 
to  Lucknow,  whilst  before  Sir  John 
left  India  a  chord  line  of  the  East 
Indian  railway,  joining  the  main 
line  on  the  northern  aide  of  the 
Bajmahal  Hills,  was  partially 
opened.  The  Eastern  Bengal  rail- 
way, leading  towards  the  sanitarium 
of  Da^eeling,  and  to  the  rich  tea- 
countriesof  Assam  and  Cachar,  has 
likewise  been  authorised  to  extend 
its  line  to  a  distance  of  45  miles. 
The  railway  connecting  Calcutta 
with  the  new  port  of  Canning  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  the  many  projects  discussed 
we  have  not  space  to  refer.  Under 
the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  received  in  1867,  a  line  con- 
necting Benares  with  Oudh  and 
Bohiikhund  was  sanctioned,  and 
the  operations  on  it  have  already 
commenced.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Government  of  India 
this  line  has  been  likewise  ex- 
tended to  Allygurh,  a  station  on 
the  East  Indian  nulway.  Sanc- 
tion has  also  been  accorded  to  the 
construction  of  a  line  connecting 
Calcutta  and  Lahore  with  Pesh- 
awur.  The  advisability  oi  this 
line  in  preference  to  others  which 
were  proposed  was  questioned  at 
the  tim&  Sir  John  himself  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  completing, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  connection 
between  Mooltan  and  the  great  sea- 
port of  Kurachee,  by  constructing 
a  railway  from  the  former  place  to 
Kotri  on  the  Indus,  right  through 
the  province  of  Sinde.  He  argued 
that  it  was  far  more  necessary  to 
open  out  a  land-locked  province 
like  the  Punjaub  to  the  sea  than  to 
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constract  a  railway  which  could 
never  pay — ^which  would  only  be 
useful  in  the  event  of  Russian  VLg- 
gression.  He  did  not  believe  in 
the  probability  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion, at  least  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
wiser,  in  the  first  instance,  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  noble  province  he  had  so  long 
ruled  over,  and  the  extent  of  which 
DO  one  knew  so  well  as  himself. 
But  those  who  see  in  every  action 
of  Russia  a  settled  design  to  invade 
Hindustan  carried  the  day,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  gave  the  prefer* 
enoe  to  the  frontier  line,  stipulating 
that  this  line  was  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Qovernment  The 
operations  upon  it  have  already 
begun. 

We  have  made  no  allusions  to 
the  series  of  noble  bridges  spanning 
rivers  beside  which,  in  breadth,  in 
depth,  and  in  volume  of  water,  the 
finest  rivers  of  Europe  assume  the 
proportions  of  streams.  We  well 
recollect  how  it  was  confidently 
asserted,  before  railways  were  in- 
troduced into  India,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  erect  bridges  over 
the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the 
Soane,  especially  over  the  latter, 
with  its  extreme  breadth  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  its  constantly 
shifting  sands.  There  are  now 
three  magnificent  bridges  over  tiie 
Jumna,  and  one  over  the  Soane. 
There  has  been  no  reason  yet  for 
spanning  the  Oanges ;  but  an  at- 
tempt will  shortly  be  made  to 
bridge  her  principal  arm,  the 
Hooghly,  near  Calcutta,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success.  In 
every  part  of  India  the  art  of  the 
engineer  has  asserted  its  triumph 
over  the  obstacles  of  nature. 

This,  of  course,  would  have  hap- 
pened under  any  Oovemor-Genend, 
and  we  only  allude  to  it  by  the  way. 
For  Sir  John  Lawrence,  however, 
and  undividedly  for  him,  we  daim 
the  merit  of  carrying  out  a  great 
and  most  necessary  reform  in  the 
system  of  railway  travelling,  affect- 
ing the  health,  th6  comfort,  and 
convenience  of  the  poorer  millions 


of  our  native  fellow-subjects.  Prior 
to  his  arrival  in  India,  the  harsh 
treatment  and  want  of  considera- 
tion for  the  third-class  passengers 
had  been  most  marked.  They  were 
huddled  into  their  carriages  as 
cattle  are  huddled  into  their  pens, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  natives,  no  care  was 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  car- 
riages could  hold  idl  the  number 
thrust  into  them.  The  Qovern- 
ment of  India  had  no  power  active- 
ly to  interfere  in  such  a  matter, 
such  subsidiary  arrangements  being 
left  by  law  in  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
way company.  The  urgent  remon- 
strances of  Sir  John  Lawrence  had, 
however,  very  great  weight ;  and  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of 
carriage  called  the  intermediate 
class,  inferior  to  the  second  and 
superior  to  the  third,  which  cannot 
be  overerowded,  the  comfort  of 
natives  travelling  by  rail  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

To  sum  up.  During  Sir  John's 
five  years'  incumbency  of  office 
1556  miles  of  railway  have  been 
opened,  and  about  tUrty  millions 
of  capital  have  been  spent;  the 
number  of  passengers  has  increased 
from  a  little  over  nine  millions  per 
annum  to  nearly  fourteen  millions. 
In  1863  the  gross  earnings  came  to 
Jl,720,000,  the  net  receipts  to 
£780,000;  in  1868  they  had  swol- 
len respectively  to  X4,487,l  12  and 
£2,337,300,  whilst  the  net  annual 
payments  had  been  reduced  iu 
the  same  period  from  £1,400,000 
to  £800,000.  In  fact  everything 
connected  with  the  railways  speaks 
of  efficiency  and  progress. 

Turn  we  now  very  briefly  to  the 
improvements  effected  in  forest 
management.  These  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  month  of  Mareh 
1864,  when  rules  were  for  the  first 
time  laid  down  for  the  management 
of  all  forest  business  under  the 
Government  of  India.  The  neces- 
sity for  forming  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  forest 
management  had  been  proved  by 
the  enormous  consumption  of  wood 
required   by  the   railway  in  the 
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upper  provinces  for  fael,  and  by 
the  very  sensible  diminution  of  the 
supply  in  consequence.  The  most 
energetic  measures  were  required 
to  introduce  a  scientific  system  for 
the  planting  of  young  trees  to  sup- 
ply the  places  of  those  that  had 
b^n  cut  down,  and  to  organise  a 
regular  method  of  supply.  For 
this  purpose  an  inspector-general 
of  forests  was  appointed ;  trained 
foresters  have  been  imported  from 
Europe ;  permisiiion  has  been 
granted  to  officers  on  leave  to  study 
forestry  in  Europe,  and  young  men 
have  been  sent  from  England  to 
the  Continental  forest-schools  to  be 
trained  for  employment  in  India, 
a  plan  which  the  Qovemment  of 
India  has  requested  may  be  con- 
tinued annually.  At  the  same  time, 
young  men  inured  to  the  climate 
have  been  apprenticed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

If  the  progress  during  the  last  five 
years  has  not  been  so  rapid  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  if 
the  financial  results  have  not,  as 
yet,  fully  realised  the  expectations 
of  the  authorities,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  more  accessible 
forests  bad  been  indented  upon  to 
so  great  an  extent  that,  when  the 
new  department  commenced  its 
labours,  they  were  much  impover- 
ished, and  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  nurse  them  for  some  years  to 
come.  The  principles  of  forest 
management  were,  moreover,  new 
to  all,  and  had  to  be  learned  ab 
initio.  The  foundations  of  a  suc- 
cessful system  have,  however,  been 
laid,  the  principles  of  forest  man- 
agement are  better  understood,  and 
the  necessity  of  exercising  a  con- 
trol over  the  forest  resources  has 
been  generally  acknowledged.  It 
only  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
same  judgment  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  forest  officers,  and  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities, to  secure  in  a  few  years  a 
forest  revenue  that  shall  be  by  no 
means  contemptible,  and  a  supply 
of  wood  for  all  purposes  such  as 
may  be  considered  practically  in- 
exhaustible. 


The  telegraph  is  another  of  tboae 
great  departments  in  which  the 
progress  during  the  past  five  years 
has  been  unprecedented.  In  this 
case,  moreover,  the  progress  has 
not  been  the  result  of  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  bat  is  the 
consequence  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  department  bj 
the  Qovemment  When  Sir  John 
arrived  in  Calcutta,  perhaps  no 
other  department  was  in  so  onsat- 
isfactorya  condition  as  this;  when 
he  left,  no  department  was  more 
efficient  The  change  has  been 
made  noiselessly,  without  any  shoir 
of  introducing  a  grand  reform ;  it 
has  followed  the  aimple  practical 
measures  of  reform  introduced  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence.  The  success 
of  those  measures  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  plain  practical  bent  of 
his  mind,  of  the  directness  of  bis 
purpose,  of  his  preference  of  the 
useful  to  the  showy. 

The  improvements  during  the 
last  five  years  may  thus  be  summed 
up.  Whibt  the  increase  in  the 
length  of  lines  comprises  only  505 
miles,  the  total  length  of  wire  has 
risen  from  11,661  to  22,567  miles, 
or  nearly  double.  The  cumbrou;} 
tariff,  which  varied  with  the  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled  over,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  simple  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  message  can  be 
carried  from  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other  for  one  rupee,  or  two 
shillings ;  the  average  time  of  trans- 
mission has  been  greatly  reduced  ; 
practical  facilities  have  been  offered 
to  the  public  for  sending  messages 
to  any  part  of  the  world ;  whilst 
the  errors  in  the  delivery  of  Indo- 
European  messages  has  fallen  from 
38  per  cent  in  1863  to  3  per  cent 
in  1868,  at  the  same  time  that 
for  Indian  messages  they  do  not 
average  more  than  1  per  cent 

The  civil  war  in  America  had 
given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  in  this  country, 
and  great  efforts  had  been  made 
by  the  mercantile  community  and 
others  to  induce  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  to  apply  all  their  energies 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Indian 
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cropk  Many  facilities  had  also  been 
afforded  by  the  Qoyernment  for 
the  experimental  sowing  of  the 
best  sorts  of  foreign  seeds  in  vari- 
ous soils.  The  result  of  these  ex- 
periments was  dnly  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Bat  it  appeared 
in  the  coarse  of  time  that  some- 
thins  more  was  required;  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  constitute  a 
link  between  the  cultivator  and  the 
purchaser,  and  so  to  systematise 
the  transactions  between  both.  In 
a  vast  country  like  India  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  find  out  what  is 
doing  in  every  part  of  it,  and  com- 
munication between  districts  is 
often  so  uncertain  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  abundant  crops  of  the 
same  article  should  prevul  in  parts 
of  the  country  not  very  distant  the 
one  from  the  other,  without  the 
inhabitants  of  either  being  aware 
of  it  To  remedy  this  defect — to 
bring  the  principal  lands  where 
cotton  was  cultivated  under  the 
survey  of  one  mind — Sir  John  Law- 
rence appointed  a  Cotton  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Central  Provinces 
and  the  Berars  in  1866.  This  ap- 
pointment proved  so  useful  in  its 
results,  that  two  years  later  the 
cotton -fields  of  the  North -West 
Provinces  were  brought  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  same  gentle- 
man. Sir  John  Lawrence  has  been 
sometimes  accused  of  being  hostile 
to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
country.  Yet  we  see  him  here 
giving  his  sanction  to  an  appoint- 
ment which,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other,  opened  out  opportuni- 
ties of  legitimate  enterprise  to  the 
merchant,  and  which  foiled  the 
plans  of  the  speculator.  Those 
who  have  had  any  experience  of 
the  extent  to  which  gambling  in 
cotton  was  carried  on  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  civil  war  in  America, 
how  many  fortunes  were  gained 
and  lost  in  the  specalation,  will 
scarcely  regret  that  Sir  John  should 
have,  by  the  appointment  we  have 
referred  to,  limited  the  action  of 
the  mere  speculator,  and,  whilst 
encouraging  that  of  the  legitimate 
trader,  have  insured  to  the  culti- 


vator some  share  in  the  benefits  of 
a  rising  market 

It  may  with  truth  be  affirmed 
that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  in  India  its  sanatory  con- 
dition had  been  entirely  neglected ; 
the  country  had  been  left,  in  that 
respect,  without  legislation.  The 
consequences  of  this  neglect  were 
an  utter  unconcern  on  the  part  of 
high  as  well  as  low  respecting  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
lives  of  alL  In  the  metropolis 
itself,  the  markets,  the  jails,  the 
hospitals,  the  conservancy  arrange- 
ments, had  reached  a  condition 
below  which  it  was  impossible  to 
fall.  Nor  was  this  alL  In  one  of 
the  principal  hospitals  of  the  city 
the  spectacle  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed  of  a  naked  lunatic 
chained  to  a  post  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  building,  among  the  wretch- 
ed sick,  whose  agonies  were  further 
disturbed  by  his  unchecked  bowl- 
ings. 

These  and  similar  horrors  had 
been  passively  suffered  under  the 
rule  of  the  local  government,  with- 
out, apparently,  one  single  effort 
having  been  made  to  bring^  about  a 
better  order  of  things.  The  very 
Sailors'  Home,  the  only  place  in 
the  town  in  which  our  seafaring 
countrymen  could  find  a  decent 
refuge,  was  situated  in  the  worst 
part  of  the  town,  surrounded  by 
dens  of  panders  and  prostitutes,  of 
drink  and  debaachery,  to  whose 
owners  the  local  government  had 
granted  licences  to  carry  on  their 
infamous  trada  But  Sir  John  had 
not  been  two  months  in  India 
before  he  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  better  system.  It  is  true  he 
embroiled  himself  thereby  with  the 
local  government;  but  that  was 
simply  because  he  carried  out  at 
the  moment  a  reform  pressed  upon 
them  for  years,  and  even  then  not 
entertained.  He  established  a  new 
Sailors'  Home  in  the  best  part  of 
the  town, — ^the  money  being  pro- 
vided partly  by  private  subscrip- 
tions, to  which  he  contributed 
magnificently ;  partly  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  old  Home ; 
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partly  by  a  grant  from  Qovem* 
ment  He  directed  the  formatioa 
in  the  three  presidencies  of  Sana- 
toiy  Commiaaions  for  the  special 
object  of  searching  out  abases  snch 
as  those  we  have  described,  and 
proposing  measares  for  their  re- 
tons.  These  Commissions,  exist- 
ing in  one  form  or  another  during 
his  tenure  of  oflioe,  have  been  in- 
directly of  the  greatest  advantage. 
Possessing  no  executive  power,  they 
have  nevertheless  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  evils  which 
had  long  been  unchecked — a  state 
of  insanatation  affecting  Europeans 
as  well  as  natives  which  had  even 
been  fostered.  At  their  sugges- 
tion a  scientific  examination  of  the 
drinking  water  at  all  the  stations 
has  been  instituted,  and  this  has 
already  borne  abundant  fruit  It 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  carelessness  prevailing  as 
to  the  use  of  water  for  drinking 
purposes  had  been  a  prolific — per- 
haps the  most  prolific— -cause  of 
disease.  Every  sanatory  question 
is  now  forwarded  for  their  opinion, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  counsel  has 
been  manifested  in  the  decrease  of 
sickness  and  mortality,  alike  in  the 
barrack  and  in  the  jaal,  in  the  town 
and  in  the  cantonment 

Another  important  subject  to 
which  his  peace  policy  afforded 
him  leisure  to  turn  his  attention 
is  the  education  of  the  masses.  It 
has  been  stated,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  true,  that  the  increased  grant 
on  this  account  during  his  tenure 
of  office  amounted  to  about  ^50,000 
per  annum.  We  have  not  space  to 
state  in  detail  all  that  he  accom- 
plished in  this  respect  It  wiU 
suffice  if  we  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  his  efforts  tended.  It 
was  lus  great  wish,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  acts  of  his  rule,  to  reach  the 
masses  of  the  people.  None  knew 
better  than  he,  fropi  bitter  experi- 
ence in  bygone  days,  how  tnose 
masses  are  tyrannised  over,  alike  by 
the  landlord  and  the  petty  trader. 
Uncultured  and  uneducated,  they 
commence  their  course  of  life  in 
bondage  to  the  former,  and  end  it 


loaded  with  the  chains  of  debt  to 
the  latter.  From  such  a  vaaaaLige 
no  amount  of  legislation  could  ruse 
those  poor  men.  It  was  education 
alone  that  could  elevate  thdr  con- 
dition, physical  as  well  ss  moral, 
and  it  was  to  education  sooordinglx 
that  he  had  recourse. 

Nor  was  thia  advantsge  confined 
only  to  the  men.    Female  education 
was  subsidised  first  in  the  Poiganb, 
and  afterwards  in  the  other  iiro- 
vinces  of  the  empire.    Perhaps  of 
all  measures  affecting  the  permanent 
good  of  the  higher  class  of  the  na> 
tives  of  India  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant   So  long  as  the  wives  of 
opulent  landlords  and   rich  mer- 
chants remain  uneducated,  so  long 
will  the  husbands  make  no  effort 
at  all  to  break  the  bonds  of  obsolete 
customs.    In  an  Indian  hoasehold 
the  wife  is  all-powerfuL    Though 
she  may  not  appear  in  public,  she 
pulls  the  strings  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  husband.    He  dare 
not  attempt  any  strange  comae,  or 
adopt  any  new  device,  without  con- 
sulting her  and  obtaining  her  ap- 
proval   Even  though  he  may  have 
renounced  for  his  own  part  the 
superstitions  of  Hindooism,  he  is 
always  careful,  when  he  returns  to 
the  threshold  of  his  house,  to  con- 
form to  its  rites  and  tenets.    Thia 
it  is  which  has  made  the  progress 
of  the  European  reformer  in  India 
so  slow  ;  but  it  may  be  accepted  as 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  if  the  wivea 
were  once  gained,  the   husbands 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  follow. 

Acting,  we  do  not  doubt,  on  this 
conviction.  Sir  John  Lawrence  has 
encouraged,  as  far  aa  he  could,  the 
cause  of  female  education.  In 
1864  he  authorised  a  grant  of  £800 
a-year  for  that  purpose  in  the  Pun- 
jaub.  This  grant  was  increased  the 
following  year  by  another  of  £1000 ; 
but  the  attention  of  the  officers 
concerned  was  drawn  to  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring  rather  to  lead 
than  to  drive,  of  actug  quietly  and 
unostentatiously,  and,  in  no  case, 
of  exercising  their  influence  to  cause 
an  official  pressure  upon  the  natives 
such  as  they  could  not  resist    In 
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1867  a  circular  waa  addressed  to  all 
local  governments  and  administra- 
tions on  the  subject  In  this  the 
Supreme  Oovemment  declared  it  to 
be  unadvisable  for  it  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  of  initiating 
and  carrying  out  measures  for  this 
object,  but  announced  at  the  same 
time  its  readiness  to  grant  liberal 
assistance,  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
to  any  scheme  based  on  the  general 
co-operation  of  the  native  com- 
munity. This  offer  has  been  eager- 
ly accepted  by  most  of  the  local 
governments  and  administrations, 
and  efforts  have  been  made,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  provide  normal 
schools  for  female  teachers.  In  the 
J  following  year  the  sum  of  j£l200 
,  per  annum  for  five  years  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  each  of  the  lo- 
cal governments  to  establish  such 
I  schools  ii  the  three  presidency 
towns.  The  work  is  at  least  well 
started,  and  requires  now  only  to 
be  vigorously  maintained. 

Whilst  female  education  has  been 
pushed  on  in  this  manner,  every 
other  branch  of  the  department  has 
felt  the  effect  of  the  enei^getic  in- 
fluence at  the  head  of  the  Oovem- 
ment The  department  has  been 
reorganised  all  over  India ;  a  branch 
has  been  introduced  into  Burma ; 
scholarships  have  been  sanctioned, 
and  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  people  to  interest 
themselves  in  a  cause  fraught  with 
so  much  benefit  to  thems^ves  and 
to  their  children. 

Amongst  other  matters  of  pro- 
minent interest  which  have  been 
pushed  forward  during  the  past  five 
years,  but  for  separate  comment  on 
which  we  have  no  space,  we  may 
mention: — the  reorganisation  all 
over  the  country  of  the  police ;  the 
establishment  of  charitable  dispen- 
saries and  civil  hospitals  in  British 
Burma;  the  complete  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  subordinate  judicial  de- 
partment; the  establishment  of  a 
Chief  Oojart  of  Justice  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  and  the  appointment  of 
Kecorders  in  Burma,  a  Judicial 
CommisaiiHier  in  Sinde,  and  Oov- 
emment   law-officers  in  various 


parts  of  the  country ;  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  system  of  meteorological 
observations  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  at  the  port  of 
Calcutta.  The  list  is  by  no  means 
exhausted;  many  other  reforms 
have  been  carried  out,  which,  though 
in  themselves  important,  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  possessing  mi- 
nor interest  for  the  general  public. 
We  proceed  now  to  notice  the 
financial  operations  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  administration.  During 
this  period  of  his  mle,  whilst  the 
revenue  has  increased  by  about  five 
millions  sterling,  the  expenditure 
has  been  augmented  only  by  four. 
This,  in  itself,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  satisfactory  result;  but  it  will 
be  seen  to  partake  very  much  of 
that  nature,  when  we  state  that 
the  increase  of  .expenditure  has 
consisted  in  a  great  degree  of  an 
increase  of  salaries,  consequent  on 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  every 
article  of  necessity  in  the  country 
has  greatly  increased.  The  sound 
basis  on  which  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  rests  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  after 
charging  the  whole  expenditure  for 
barracks,  irrigation  works,  special 
fund  works,  new  transport  ships, 
and  the  constraction  of  the  India 
House  in  London,  against  the  ordi- 
nary revenues,  there  has  been  a  net 
deficit  of  little  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter.  But  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  past  three  years 
on  account  of  irrigation  and  special 
fund  works  has  alone  reached  near- 
ly two  and  a  half  millions ;  whilst 
the  constraction  of  Indian  trans- 
port ships  has  amounted  to  more 
than  a  million ;  the  payments  on 
account  of  the  India  House  to 
nearly  half  a  million  :  and  upwards 
of  four  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  have  been  spent  in  the 
five  years  on  behalf  of  barracks. 
All  then  constituted  extraordin- 
ary expenditure.  Deducted  from 
the  grand  total,  they  would  leave 
j£6,300,000  as  the  amount  consti- 
tuting the  excess  of  income  over 
ordinary  expenditure  in  the  five 
years  just  elapsed. 
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Daring  the  same  period  many 
schemes  of  taxation  have  been  dis- 
cosaed.  A  large  party  has  eagerly 
pressed  npon  Sir  John  the  expedi- 
ency of  imposing  taxes  which  would 
reach  all  aJike,  their  imposition  be- 
ing apportioned  according  to  the 
consumption  of  each,  rich  as  well  as 
poor.  In  the  eyes  of  these  men, 
an  increase  of  the  salt  tax  and  an 
imposition  of  the  tobacco  tax  have 
found  the  greatest  favour.  But  in 
the  East  salt  is  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity  to  the  poor  man,  and 
tobacco  is  his  solitary  luxury. 
Ground  down  in  many  parts  of 
India  by  his  landlord,  compelled 
to  unremitting  labour  to  support 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  him,  the  increase  of 
taxation  upon  articles  so  neoessaiy, 
the  first  to  his  existence,  the  second 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  few  min- 
utes of  relaxation  open  to  him, 
would,  it  seemed  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  have  legalised  oppression 
of  the  kind  least  to  be  borne.  He 
knew  these  men  well ;  he  had  seen 
the  difficulties  against  which  they 
had  to  struggle,  the  privations  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  he 
determined  to  protect  them  against 
a  legLslation  ruinous  to  them,  ruin- 
ous, therefore,  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  imposition  of  such 
taxes  was  not  justified  by  a  solitary 
political  consideration.  For,  whilst 
these  wretched  peasants  were  stag- 
gering along  under  a  load  of  taxar 
tion  such  as  nearly  bent  them  to 
the  earth,  the  wealthier  middle 
classes,  thriving  under  our  rule  and 
because  of  our  rule,  were  absolutely 
untouched.  They  did  not  contri- 
bute a  single  stiver  to  'the  general 
revenues  of  the  country,  and  only 
in  the  large  cities  were  they  assess- 
ed in  a  small  amount  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  police  who  protected 
their  persons  and  their  property. 
It  was  upon  these  men,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  that 
any  new  taxation  ought  to  fall. 
He  always  contended  that  for  India 
the  perfection  of  direct  taxation 
was  an  income  tax,  attended  with 


exemptions  below  a  certain  income. 
During  his  five  years  of  office  he 
struggled  to  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  wished  that  the  iD<ndeDce 
of  this  tax  should  be  extremely 
light,  but  that  its  machinery,  adapt- 
ed to  the  people,  should  be  working, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  preaanre,  or 
in  times  of  emergency,  it  ooald  be 
increased  at  once  to  the  desired 
extent  He  strove,  we  repeat, 
throughout  his  entire  term  of  office, 
for  such  a  measure,  bat  be  strove 
in  vain.  His  coancilioTS,  and 
especially  his  finance  minister, 
looked  at  the  matter  from  m  differ- 
ent point  to  that  from  which  be 
regarded  it  It  waa  only,  in  fact, 
in  the  last  year  of  his  rule  that  the 
Home  Qovemment  appointed  as 
his  financial  councillor  a  maa 
after  his  own  hearty  one  of  hia 
trusted  subordinates  of  the  Pan- 
jaub.  And  it  is  believed  that  tbe 
scheme  of  which  he  most  highly 
approved  will  be  produced  in  tbe 
financial  statement  of  tbe  cnrrent 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  his  able 
successor,  the  Eari  of  Mayo. 

We  think  we  have  now  exhausted 
the  list  of  the  principal  measures 
which  his  firm  maintenance  of  peace 
enabled  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  carry 
out  during  his  five  years'  tennie  c^ 
office.  But  for  that  peace  aU  tho^ 
great  measures  of  irrigation,  mili- 
tary and  remunerative  public  works, 
the  education  and  elevation  of  tbe 
poor,  the  protection  accorded  to 
the  cultivators,  the  opening  oat 
of  new  lines  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, the  encouragement  of  cotton 
cultivation  and  sanatation,  would 
either  not  have  been  attempted,  or 
they  would  have  obtained  a  very 
much  smaller  degree  of  attention. 
Any  effort  made  to  extend  tbe 
frontier  of  the  empire  in  the  north- 
west would  most  decidedly  have 
claimed  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  Govemor-Qeneral  and  ht3 
Council  They  would  have  had 
no  time  to  attend  to  internal  im- 
provements. What  is  of  even  more 
consequence,  they  would  have  had 
no  money.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
least  in  magnitude  of  the  schemes 
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of  the  advocates  of  action — tbe 
occupation  of  the  valleys  of  Khost 
and  Khamim  —  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  at  a  smaller 
annual  rate  l^an  two  millions  ster- 
ling. Tbe  money  thus  spent  in 
five  years  would  more  than  have 
swallowed  up  the  amount  laid  out 
in  great  works  of  irrigation,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  and  the  others 
we  have  enumerated.  The  uncer- 
tainty consequent  on  a  state  of  war 
would  have  penetrated  likewise  to 
all  tbe  marts  of  India,  and  would 
have  given  encouragement  to  the 
disdfected  everywhere.  It  would, 
whilst  increasing  our  expenditure, 
have  diminished  our  revenue.  And, 
we  may  ask,  for  what)  The 
answer  is  plain.  To  bring  about 
a  state  of  affairs  on  the  frontier  less 
secure,  less  durable,  in  every  re- 
spect less  satisfactoiy,  than  that 
which  now  eiists.  And  to  accom- 
plish this  result  we  should  have 
sacrificed  all  that  internal  material 
progress  which  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  describe. 

It  is  not  that  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  ever  neglectful  of  the  honour 
of  his  country.  The  policy  of  his 
predecessor  forced  him  into  the 
necessity  of  chastising  the  insolence 
of  the  rulers  of  Bhootan,  and  most 
thoroughly  did  he  lower  their 
pride.  He  was  a  warm  advocate 
of,  he  assisted  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  that  expedition  into  Abys- 
sinia wbich  the  pseudo-Liberals  of 
England  would  have  backed  out  of, 
but  which,  carried  out  by  a  Tory 
Government,  remains  a  monument 
of  splendid  foresight  and  masterly 
handling.  Even  towards  the  close 
of  his  career  as  Viceroy,  he  directed 
an  expedition  against  some  of  the 
tribes  on  our  frontier,  which  might 
have  led,  which  all  engaged  in  it 
hoped  would  lead,  to  a  repetition  of 
the  Umbeyla  campaign — ^that  is,  to 
hard  fighting  and  much  loss.  Even 
in  this  Sir  John  displayed  his 
usual  prudenca  He  made  our  force 
so  strong  that  the  enemy  were  parar 
lysed,  and  fell  back  without  fight- 
ing, giving  in  to  all  our  demands. 
It  surely  argues  a  greater  conviction 


of  our  supremacy  in  the  mind  of 
an  enemy  when  he  yields  without 
fighting,  than  when,  as  at  Umbeyla, 
he  msdkes  constant  and  repeated 
assaults  on  our  position,  deeming 
himself  in  those  wild  regions  our 
equal.  The  result  of  that  campaign , 
though  almost  bloodless,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Those  who  best  know 
the  frontier,  civilians  as  well  as 
soldiers,  declare  that  its  effect  on 
the  offending  tribes  cannot  fail  to  be 
lasting. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  the  fore- 
going narrative  to  show  the  uses 
which  Sir  John  Lawrence  made  of 
the  peace  which  he  maintained. 
No  account  of  his  viceregal  career 
would,  however,  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  great 
calamity  by  which  the  country  was 
visited  in  the  early  part  of  it  We 
allude  naturally  to  the  famine  in 
Orissa.  Into  the  details  of  it  we 
shall  not  enter.  It  will  suffice 
merely  to  state  that  Orissa  is  a  pro- 
vince on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lieutenant-Qovemor. 
of  the  province  of  that  name.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1865,  the  press 
and  the  missionaries  bad  declared 
that  famine,  or  at  least  great  scarcity, 
was  inevitable  in  Orissa,  and  hard 
pressed  upon  the  local  government 
the  necessity  of  importing  grain. 
The  members  of  tbe  local  govern- 
ment did  not,  however,  believe  in 
the  famine,  and  being  most  of  them 
pseudo-Liberals  and  pseudo-political 
economists,  they  pinned  their  faith 
in  the  axiom  that  a  demand  would 
always  create  a  supply.  No  argu- 
ments could  shake  their  faith  in 
this  great  doctrine,  although,  hav- 
ing spent  all  their  lives  in  Bengal, 
they  must  have  been  aware  that 
for  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
south-west  monsoon  prevented  all 
traffic  with  Orissa  by  sea,  and  the 
rains  for  four  months  by  liuid.  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  who  by  no  means 
shared  their  opinions,  felt  a  vague 
sort  of  anxiety  on  the  subject,  not- 
withstanding the  assurances  of  the 
local  government,  based  upon  re- 
ports from  the  spot,  that  his  fears 
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were  gronndleas.  At  last  the  laea- 
tenant  -  Qovernor  hinuelf  yiaited 
Orina.  He  returned  in  the  month 
of  March  186<(,  and  reported  to  the 
Supreme  QoTemment  that  there 
waa  no  prospect  of  famine ;  that 
there  would  be  local  scarci^  and 
distress;  but  that  to  meet  this 
special  measures  of  relief  had  been 
carried  out;  that  there  was  no 
necessity  even  for  advancing  money 
to  the  Oriasa  Irrigation  Company : 
and  that  the  natural  fluctuation  ot 
prices  had  been  sufficient  to  attract 
food  to  the  districts  in  which  it 
was  scarcest 

This  opinion,  formed  on  the  spot 
by  the  functionary  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  province,  was 
of  so  decided  a  nature  as  to  permit 
Sir  John  Lawrence  and  his  coun- 
cillors to  proceed  to  Simla,  free  from 
any  very  great  anxiety  with  respect 
to  Orissa.  But  they  had  scarcely 
reached  that  place  before  Sir  John's 
doubts  returned,  and  he  again  moot- 
ed the  question  of  the  importation 
of  grain.  Letters  in  the  various 
newspapers,  which  appeared  about 
this  time,  aided  to  shake  his  confi- 
dence in  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. His  anxiety,  however,  was 
not  shared  by  his  councillors. 
These  saw,  on  the  one  side,  the 
vague  and  instinctive  fears  of  the 
Govemor-Oenera],  who  bad  never 
visited  the  province,  and  who  per- 
sonally knew  nothing  of  it ;  on  the 
other,  the  positive  assurances  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  had  re- 
cently visited  the  province,  and 
who  was  receiving  daily  reports 
from  the  officers  in  it  The  result 
was  that  the  views  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor were  sustained. 

Those  views  were  held  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  it  became  impossible 
to  doubt  the  famine,  and  when  it 
was  too  late  to  throw  in  grain  in 
any  quantities.  Up  to  the  10th 
June,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had 
persisted  that  there  would  be  no 
famine,  and  yet  famine  was  even 
then  in  the  land.  The  fact  was, 
the  Supreme  Government  was  mis- 


led by  the  ruler  of  the  province  in 
which  the  famine  occurred,  and  wlio 
had  given  tbem  all  along  the  most 
positive    assuranoesy    based    upon 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  fmmM 
was  a  myth.     If  we  condemn  Sir 
John  for  not  acting  on  his  instincts, 
we  must  affirm  the  proposition  that 
no  Governor  ia  justified  in  accept- 
ing the  reports  of  his  aabc^dinates. 
The  fears  based  upon  his  instincts 
by  Sir  John  were  not  felt  by  any  d 
his  colleagues.    Had  he  acted  arl»- 
trarily,had  he  overridden  his  Coon- 
cO,  he  would  have  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  all 
the  men  of  special  experience  in  ikt 
country, — and  yet  the  e^ent  showed 
that  he  would  have  acted  tightly. 
As  it  is,  while  we  may  lament  dut 
he  did  not  follow  the  dictates  of 
those  instincts,  we  cannot  Uame 
him  for  not  doing  so ;  oondenanatioa 
is  rather  due  to  the  Lienteaant- 
Govemor  whose    report    led   the 
Government  into  error,  and  who 
persisted  in  his  confidence  npto^ 
moment  when  famine  was  npon  the 
population.    We  believe,  however, 
that  Sir  John  himself  always  re- 
gretted, to  the  end  of  his  career, 
that  he  had  not   overridden  his 
Council,  and  directed  the  importa^ 
tion  of  grain  at  an  earlier  period 
It  was  his  conviction  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  Sir  John  woold  have  acted 
had  he  borne  upon  his  own  shoul- 
ders the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  India,  that   drew 
from  Lord  Granboume  the  ranark 
that  the  Governor-GkneFal  would 
have  done  better  had  he  had  no 
OounciL    This  remark  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  all  who  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  unsatisfactory  mode  in 
which  the  cumbrous  machine  of 
Governor-General  and  Conncil  has 
worked  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Snpreme 
Council  in  India  requires  in   the 
Governor-General  rather  a  master 
than  a  colleague.    It  has,  however, 
been  too  much  the  tendency  of 
recent  legislation  to  place  the  Yice- 
roy  and  his  councillorB  more  on  a 
level  of  equality.     Hiis  plan  was 
not  found  to  answer  badly  when 
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the  Qovemor-Qenend  was  a  noble- 
man, supported  by  a  powerful  poli- 
tical party  at  home ;  but  under  plain 
John  Lawrence,  who  had  risen  from 
the  same  level  as  themselves,  who 
had  risen  so  high  above  them  all,  it 
caused  oppositions  and  dissensions 
such  as  were  felt  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  Council  itself.  It  was 
just  thesortof  opposition  that  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  natural 
if  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been  the 
immediatesuccessor  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings. Like  that  illustrious  Gover- 
nor-Oeneral,  he,  too,  was  brought 
into  contact  with  men  who,  spring- 
ing from  the  same  level,  though 
outstripped  in  the  race,  too  much 
regarded  themselves  as  his  equals. 
Men  who  base  their  opinions  upon 
the  experience  acquired  by  them- 
selves in  a  long  career  in  India,  are 
always  unwilling  to  resign  or  to  mo- 
dify those  opinions  in  deference  to 
convictions  founded  upon  the  simi- 
lar experience  of  another.  And  as 
in  India  there  are  at  least  two 
schools  of  thought,  holding  prin- 
ciples in  every  respect  opposite  the 
one  to  the  other,  it  follows  that, 
when  the  disciples  of  these  opposite 
schools  meet  at  the  same  council 
board,  there  can  be  no  common 
ground  between  them,  their  prin- 
ciples being  ab  radice  opposed. 
When  the  Governor -Qeneral  be- 
longs to  one  of  these  schools,  and 
some  of  his  councillors  to  the  other, 
the  difficulties  of  unanimity  are  in- 
creased. It  has  often  been  said 
that  Sir  John  Lawrence  is  the  last 
Anglo-Indian  Viceroy.  It  may  be 
so ;  and  indeed,  if  ever  there  should 
arise  from  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
Indian  services  a  statesman  whose 
merits  shall  entitle  him  to  sit  in 
the  seat  of  Hastines  and  of  Law- 
rence, we  can  well  believe  that  he 
himself  would  pause,  and  wei^h, 
and  ponder,  ere  ne  committed  him- 
self to  accept  a  position  which 
would  most  surely  expose  him  to 
the  half-heartedsupport,  nay,  even  to 
the  strenuous  opposition,  of  some  of 
those,  at  least,  with  whom  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  sit  in  council 

VOL.  CV.— HO.  DOXLIY. 


If  physiognomy  afford  any  in- 
sight into  character,  then  is  Sir 
John  Lawrence  indeed  one  of  the 
highest  order  of  nature's  nobility. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  that 
square  head,  those  deep-set  eyes, 
the  capacious  forehead,  the  kindly 
smile  lending  an  air  of  gracioua- 
nesB  to  features  in  themselves  stern 
and  rugged,  without  being  greatly 
impressed  in  his  favour.  It  is  a 
head  which  expresses  power,  sin- 
cerity, deep  convictions,  thorough 
earnestness  of  purpose.  This  feel- 
ing is  immensely  strengthened 
when  you  enter  into  conversation 
with  him.  His  views  may  not,  in- 
deed, be  always  your  views,  but 
they  evidently  express  the  deep 
convictions  of  the  speaker,  and 
they  are  invariably  supported  by 
reason  and  argument.  If  the  sub- 
ject be  India,  you  see  how  com- 
pletely he  is  acquainted  with  every 
detfidl  connected  with  its  political . 
situation — the  position  of  the  native 
princes,  of  the  army,  of  the  frontier; 
how  thoroughly  M  the  arguments 
offered  in  opposition  to  his  own 
policy  have  been  examined ;  what 
a  deep  conviction  there  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  course  which  he, 
after  long  consideration,  has  adopt- 
ed. .  You  see  before  you,  in  fact,  a 
most  honest,  conscientious,  expe- 
rienced, and  able  Indian  states- 
man, possessing  greater  experience 
of  the  mode  of  governing  Asiatics 
than  any  living  man  ;  you  see  him 
provided  with  a  reason — and  though 
you  may  not  agree  with  it,  it  is 
always  a  solid  reason — ^for  the  line 
of  conduct  he  has  pursued  in  every 
particular,  and  you  rise  from  that 
interview  impressed  with  a  convic- 
tion of  his  knowledge  and  sincerity, 
satisfied  that  you  have  been  talk- 
ing with  one  of  the  grandest  men 
that  ever  lived, — with  one  to  whom, 
looking  at  his  entire  career,  poster- 
ity will  assign  one  of  the  loftiest 
pedestals  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

As  a  politician  and  an  adminis- 
trator, we  believe  Sir  John  Law- 
rence will  always  be  regarded  as 
3D 
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one  of  the  greatest  men  India  has 
erer  trained  Socially — and  it  is 
this  which  has  made  him  so  many 
enemies — ^he  did  not  always  ndse 
himself  to  the  level  of  his  position 
— ^that  is  to  say,  with  the  hest  will  in 
the  woild  he  msde  social  mistakes 
each  as  those  to  whom  they  referred 
rarely  pardoned.  He  forgot  men's 
names  and  faces;  he  shook  hands 
with  the  wrong  man,  and  gave  a 
distant  bow  to  him  to  whom  he 
should  have  been  cordial.  He  did 
not  mix  with  the  crowd  at  lus  par- 
ties, bat  generally  spent  the  even- 
ing in  tsiUdng  with  any  one  who 
had  the  assoranoe  to  address  hinL 
The  fact  is,  he  disliked  large  par- 
ties ;  he  was  natorally  shy  and  re- 
served, and  he  was  too  glad  to  allow 
people  to  do  exactly  as  they  liked 
under  his  roof.  But  these  social 
mistakes  were  never  f  oigiven — nay, 
in  some  cases  they  were  treasored 
np  against  him  to  the  hoar  of  his 
departarsL  Then,  again,  althongh 
he  was  the  most  liberal  of  men — al- 
though he  entertained  mnnificenily, 
and  spared  no  expense  in  his  hoose- 
bold  arrangements — although  the 
amount  expended  in  charity  was 
enormous — ^yet  his  refusal  to  give  a 
cup  to  the  races,  and  some  mistakes 
made  by  the  members  of  his  earlier 
staff,  of  which  he  himself  had  no 
knowled^  gave  to  the  grumblers 
and  cavillers  an  opportunity  of 
wldch  they  eagerly  took  advantage. 
The  mistakes  alluded  to  were  re- 
medied at  the  earliest  opportunity 
by  a  change  in  the  personal  staff, 
but  their  effect  long  survived.  In 
so  far  as  they  personally  affected 
Sir  John  Lawrence  they  were  utter- 
ly baseless.  He  himself  cared  no- 
thing for  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  cared  little  for  wine.  But  in 
catering  for  the  public,  hii  instruc- 
tions were  that  the  best  of  every- 
thing should  be  provided.  We  un- 
hesitatingly ass^  that  these  in- 
structions were  literally  carried  out 
And  yet  some  men«  who  probably 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  quality 
of  wine,  thought  it  fine  to  pretend 
that  they  could  not  drink  what  was 


offered  them  at  Qovemment  House. 
The  same  individuals  oould  not  be 
loud  enough  in  pndae  of  the  wines 
tendered  to  them  on  the  ooeanoa 
of  their  first  dining  with  Sir  Jolrn 
Lawrence's  suooeseor.  And  yet,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  wines  were  the 
same  —  the  remnant  of  the  stock 
left  behind  by  Sir  John. 

It  is  strange  that  the  greatest 
enemies  of  Sir  John,  himself  a 
civilian,  shoold  exist  in  the  ranks 
of  the  covenanted  Civil  Service. 
As  a  body,  these  grudge  him  alike 
the  opportunities  he  has  eigoyed 
and  the  honours  he  has  gained. 
Thay  are  heartily  glad  that  he  has 
gone.  This  feeling  is  s^tmg  in 
Bengal  proper,  but  it  exists  in 
greater  or  less  intensity  all  overtibe 
countiy.  We  can  only  attzibute  {% 
on  the  whole,  to  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  men  generally  of  those 
who  rise  from  their  own  level  to  a 
superior  position,  of  whidi  we  have 
in  £ngland  a  striking  exam^ple  in 
the  malignity  with  which  the  hte- 
raiy  world  has  attacked  the  career 
of  Mr  DisraelL  In  the  caae  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  it  is  periiaps  not 
remarkable  that  the  memboa  ci 
his  own  service  who  have  shown 
towards  him  the  least  sympathy 
are,  in  some  cases,  men  wboin  he 
has  himself  advanced,  and  ad- 
vanced in  spite  of  the  pablic  opin- 
ion hostile  to  their  claims. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  aimy  & 
John  has  many  more  admiros 
than  in  the  body  of  the  service  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  is  not  that 
he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  do 
anything  for  the  army.  On  tite 
contrary,  perhaps  no  previous  €}ov- 
emor  -  Qeneral  has  endeavonred 
so  much  as  he  to  divert  the  higher 
political  ^>pointmenta  to  the  Civil 
Service.  This  has  been  keenly  f  ^t 
It  has  not,  however,  been  resented 
in  a  paltry  spirit  On  the  con- 
trary, even  those  who  have  seen 
the  Claims  of  inferior  men  preferred 
to  their  own,  have  done  full  justice 
to  the  oonsdentioas  motives  of  the 
Governor-General.  They  have  re- 
cognised his  absolute  right  to  de- 
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cide  in  such  matters  according  to 
his  own  convictions  of  what  was 
befitting,  rather  than  according  to 
their  fancies.  And  even  when  they 
have  personally  suffered,  they  have 
not  failed  to  admire  the  determin- 
ation to  act  according  to  his  own 
lights,  without  favour  or  affection, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  career.  They  have  de- 
tected, moreover,  in  all  his  actions, 
that  quick  coup  cfon/,  that  power  of 
acting  on  the  moment,  of  grasping 
a  plan  embracing  many  simultane- 
ous operations,  which  so  strongly 
marks  a  great  military  command- 
er. His  strong  sense  of  justice  has 
not  less  commended  itself  to  their 
admiration ;  and  they  have  appre- 
ciated to  the  full  that  superiority 
to  petty  routine  which  prompted 
him  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  junior 
officer,  surrounded  though  he  might 
be  by  the  dullest  mediocrities  in 
the  country. 

By  the  native  landowners  Sir 
John,  though  really  their  greatest 
benefactor,  was  not  appreciated. 
They  regarded  all  his  efforts  to 
educate  and  raise  the  status  of  the 
cultivators  as  attacks  upon  them- 
selves. They  did  not  correctly 
appreciate  the  fact  that  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  masses  was 
indirectly  to  benefit  themselves. 
They  adopted,  therefore,  that  shib- 
boleth so  common  among  Anglo- 
Indians — ''What  has  he  done  for 
usf*  and  although  he  had  in 
reality  given  them  peace  and  pros- 
perity —  although  he  had  taxed 
them  but  lightly — although  he  had 
opened  out  to  the  best  amongst 
them  opportunities  of  public  ser- 
vice— ^yet,  because  he  had  refused 
to  tax  the  masses  to  their  advan- 
tage, they  replied,  "Nothing,"  and 
condemned  him. 

It  Ib  necessary,  to  a  complete 
conception  of  the  character  of  the 
late  Viceroy,  that  we  should  allude 
to  one  particular  feature  of  it,  which 
is  not  generally  known.  We  allude 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  regarded 
the  criticisms  of  the  public.    We 


do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  Sir 
John  was  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  attacks  of  the  press.  This  is 
easy  to  account  for.  He  had  not 
been  trained  in  that  rough  public 
life  through  which  an  EngUsh 
statesman  has  to  hew  his  path.  As 
a  young  and  rising  civilian  the 
press  had  never  referred  to  him 
but  to  praise  him.  As  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjaub  he  had 
been  held  up  by  the  press  to  the 
public  as  a  pattern  administrator. 
After  the  terrible  events  of  1857, 
the  English  press  vied  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  in  endeayouring  to 
do  him  honour.  It  was  only  after 
he  had  become  Viceroy,  after  he 
had  reached  the  highest  point  to 
which  a  subject  could  rise,  that  the 
tone  of  the  Indian  press  changed. 
Then  he  was  attacked;  then  he 
was  loaded  with  abuse;  then  the 
merit  of  his  past  achievements  was 
rudely  plucked  from  him ;  then  he 
was  told  that  it  was  not  he  who  had 
saved  the  Punjaub  in  1857,  but  his 
subordinates  in  spite  of  him.  These 
attacks  were  made,  it  is  true,  after 
he  had  refused  to  tax  the  masses 
rather  than  the  rich ;  after  he  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  coolie  labourer  against  ill 
usage  from  his  employer,  the 
planter ;  after  he  had  pronounced 
against  an  aggressive  policy  in  the 
North-West,and  in  favour  of  a  limit- 
ed measure  of  tenant-right  in  Oudh. 
Sir  John  felt  these  attacks,  and 
winced  under  them  :  they  annoyed 
and  vexed  him;  but  not  one  of 
them  affected  his  policy.  No  pros- 
pect of  their  cessation,  and  of  a  tor- 
rent of  praise  in  their  stead,  altered 
a  single  measure  in  favour  of  which 
his  convictions  had  been  enlisted. 
A  memorable  instance  of  this  occur- 
red in  1867.  The  Lieutenant-Oov- 
emor  of  Bengal  had  introduced  into 
the  Bengal  Council,  and  that  Coun- 
cil had  passed,  a  measure  called  for 
by  the  European  tea-planters,  regu- 
lating the  service  of  the  coolies  im- 
ported from  Bengal  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Assam  and  Cachar.  The 
measure  was  strongly  recommended 
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by  the  lieatenaiit-OoTernory  hj 
M veral  memben  of  his  own  Council, 
and  by  tiie  preBS.  Sir  John  had 
only  to  pass  it,  and  his  popularity 
with  the  European  community  of 
Calcutta  was  insured.  But  he  did 
not  like  it  He  thought  it  forged 
the  chains  of  serritnde  on  the  un- 
fortunate coolies,  end,  after  long 
and  anxious  consideration,  he  re- 
fused to  it  his  sanction.  Instead 
thereof,  howerer,  he  ordered  a  com- 
mission, the  members  of  which  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  lieutenant- 
GoTemor  of  Bengal,  who  was  in 
fsTour  of  the  Bill  and  convinced  of 
its  equity,  to  traverse  the  two  pro- 
vinces and  to  report  as  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  which  the  Bill  would 
have  on  the  coolie  population. 
They  traversed  the  two  provinces 
accordingly;  but  all  the  evidence 
they  took,  all  that  they  saw,  con- 
vinced them  of  the  tyrannical  na- 
ture of  the  Bill,  of  the  jnstice  of 
the  objections  taken  to  it  by  Sir 
John.  Yet,  because  Sir  John  re- 
fused his  assent  to  a  measure  thus 
proved  to  be  tyrannical  and  unjust, 
he  was  attacked  incessantly  by  the 

grass.    On  this,  as  on  all  occasions, 
e  preferred  his  conscience  to  pop- 
ularity. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
when  the  day  arrived  for  his  de- 
parture from  the  country  in  which 
he  had  served  with  so  much  honour 
— ^which  he  had  been;  under  Provi- 
dence, the  means  of  saving  in  1857 — 
a  feeling  of  compunction  seemed  to 
steal  over  very  many  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  opposed  him 
in  his  viceregal  office.  Some  few, 
indeed,  held  as  much  aloof,  as 
they  could  consistently  with  the 
position  they  occupied,  preferring 
to  make  their  court  to  the  rising 
sun  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  mass  of 
the  European  population  turned  to- 
wards him  with  affection  and  rev- 
erence. The  hearty  cheers  which 
greeted  him  as  he  stepped  on  board 
the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  him 
to  the  steamer,  told  him  that  he 
had  earned  the  respect  which  was 
not  to  be  bought,  that  all  calcula- 


tions of  self-interest  had  given  way 
to  a  reverence  for  the  honest  sio- 
cerity  by  which  his  rule  had  been 
characterised.    Calcutta  has  seldom 
echoed  back  a  more  enthuaaatie 
cheer  than  that  wfai<^  re^onded 
to  the  generous  call  of  the  nev 
Viceroy,  as  the  yacht  upon  whkh 
his   predecessor  stepped  was  un- 
moored.   There  were  few  dry  eyes 
on  the  landing-place;   th^e  were 
few  who  did  not  feel  that  a  great- 
ness, purely  Anglo-Indian — a  great- 
ness in  which  thej  as  An^o-Indiu^ 
could  sympathise,  in  wbi^  tiiiey  bad 
a  share — ^had  departed  from  ^em. 
This,  we  are  confident^  was  no 
transitory  feeling.     It  will  inereaaa 
with   every  year  of   his  abeoiee. 
Never  will  the  memory  of  his  loaf 
and  varied  career  be  forgotten.    It 
will  serve  for  ever  as  an  ezami^ 
to  those  whom  he  left  behind— to 
those  who  may  follow  him,  an  ex- 
ample to  do  their  duty.     And  if,  in 
the  course  of  time,  either  by  change 
which  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  or 
by  a  departure  from  that  sure  and 
steady  line  of  policy  with  which  his 
name  will  ever  be  associated,  <mr 
Northwest  frontier  should  becoiae 
the  seat  of  war,  or  the  fate  of  Indii 
should  depend  on  the  result  of  t 
battle  at  Candahar,  at  Herat,  or  os 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  thoughts  ch 
all  will  recur  to  the  memoiy  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  civilian  under  wh<»e 
rule  our  resources  were  husbanded, 
our  position  maintained  though  not 
extended,  and  who  was  able,  in  Uk 
five  years  of  his  viceroyalty,  to  kj 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  ad- 
vancement, moral  as  well  as  mate- 
rial, such  as  cannot  fail  to  knit  to- 
gether, and  ultimately  to  unite,  the 
interests  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
great  Aryan  race,  and  to  open  oni 
to  the  people  of  Hindustan  a  pros- 
pect of  general  education  and  en- 
lightenment such  as  will  giire  th^m 
the  knowledge,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge the  power,  which  alone  ess 
guarantee  them  effectually  against 
the  oppression  under  whicli  thej 
and  their   forefathen    haw   bees 
ground  down  for  centoiies. 
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Thr  Badical  factioB  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  become  somewhat  too 
rampant.  Having  conquered  the 
South,  and  monopolised  the  favour 
of  the  North,  it  seems  to  think, 
with  its  large  Congressional  major- 
ity at  its  back,  that  there  are  no 
limits  to  its  power;  that  it  can 
snub  and  humiliate  Qreat  Britain, 
annex  the  whole  of  British  America, 
and  take  possession  of  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  or  more  than  a 
gentle  protest  from  the  states  and 
kingdoms  that  may  be  aggrieved  by 
its  rapacity.  This  arrogance,  which 
might  be  amusing  if  it  were  not 
disgusting,  is  not  without  its  dan- 
gerous side.  Were  it  only  displayed 
in  the  newspapers,  it  would  be  bad 
enough ;  but  it  becomes  much  worse 
when  a  man  like  Mr  Charles  Sum- 
ner lends  it  the  authority  of  his 
name  and  position,  and  when  other 
senators  follow  his  lead  and  let 
loose  their  tongues  to  stir  up  strife 
between  England  and  America. 
The  Mr  Chandler  who  curtly  insists 
that  England  shall  be  made  to  give 
up  Canada  to  the  United  States 
whether  the  Canadians  approve  or 
disapprove,  and  who  boasts  that 
60,000  *' Michiganders  "  are  ready 
to  overrun  Canada  at  the  shortest 
notice,  is  or  was  lately  a  linen-draper 
at  Detroit  It  is  no  disparagement 
of  him,  even  among  the  Americans 
who  know  him  best,  to  say  that  he 
is  a  man  without  education,  man- 
ners, or  sobriety ;  and  that  he  is 
of  no  more  political  account  than 
Daniel  O'SulIivan,  the  Cork  butter- 
merchant  and  ex-mayor  and  magis- 
trate, who  thinks  that  assassins  may 
be  honourable  men.  As  such,  Mr 
Chandler  may  be  dismissed  as  an 
unfavourable  specimen  of  the  class 
of  men  that  universal  suffrage  and 
the  political  system  of  the  Great 
Republic  sometimes  elevate  into 
public  position.  Mr  Charles  Sum- 
ner is  a  politician  of  a  higher  order 


of  intellect,  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Senate  on  Foreign  Relations, 
is  a  far  more  influential  person .  In 
some  respects  he  is  superior  to  a 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  nomina- 
tions he  can  reject,  and  whose  policy 
he  may  thwart  In  fact,  Mr  Sum- 
ner is  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
America.  He  is  an  accomplished 
speaker — somewhat  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  '*highfaltttin,"  '"spread- 
eagleism,"  and  long  poetical  quota- 
tions, but  eloquent,  nevertheles9, 
and  well  trained  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  public  life.  He  is  a  native 
of  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  though  he 
does  not  live  by  his  practice,  but 
upon  his  salary  as  a  senator.  He 
has  long  been  noted  for  his  anti- 
slavery  opinions,  which  he  has  advo- 
cated through  evil  as  well  as  through 
good  report,  but  always  without 
much  temper  or  discretion.  Eleven 
or  twelve  years  ago  he  wantonly 
charged  the  Southern  ladies  with 
being  '' unvirtuous,"  and  created 
thereby  a  social  commotion  in 
Washington  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled  in  that  city.  Called  upon 
to  retract  and  apol<^e,  he  reit- 
erated and  intensified  the  slander 
at  the  first  available  opportunity. 
A  Southern  member  of  Congress, 
named  Brooks,  called  him  person- 
ally to  account  \  and  Mr  Sumner  re- 
fusing to  give  him  the  satisfaction 
of  the  duellOj  or  any  other,  the 
champion  of  the  South  took  occa- 
sion to  administer  personal  chas- 
tisement, by  beating  the  senator 
over  the  head  with  a  stick.  For 
this  act  the  Southern  ladies  pre- 
sented Mr  Brooks  with  a  gold- 
headed  and  jewelled  cane.  The 
consequences  to  Mr  Sumner  were 
serious.  By  the  advice  of  his 
medical  attendants,  who  dreaded 
mental  as  well  as  physical  injuiy 
to  their  patient  as  the  result  of  this 
savage    onslaught,  he  retired  for 
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some  years  from  the  excitement  of 
public  life,  and  travelled  in  Eorope. 
He  was  cordially  received  in  Eng- 
land, and  admitted  into  the  highest 
society,  leaving  behind  him  the 
impression  that  he  was  the  ardent 
friend  and  admirer  of  this  country. 
Whether  the  cane  of  Mr  Brooks  has 
left  its  impression  on  the  mental 
state  of  Mr  Sumner,  is  a  question 
which  physicians  alone  are  com- 
petent to  discuss,  though  it  may 
well  be  asked  by  the  sober  politi- 
cians of  England  who  have  read  his 
recent  speech  on  the  depredations 
of  the  Alabama. 

That  the  Senate,  in  secret  session 
specially  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose, had,  under  Mr  Sumner's 
leadership,  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  54  against  1  the  treaty  negotiated 
between  Mr  Reverdy  Johnson  and 
Lords  Stanley  and  Clarendon,  was 
a  fact  made  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropean public  more  than  a 
month  ago  by  the  Atlantic  Cable  ; 
but  that  Mr  Sumner  had  brought 
so  formidable  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  British  Government 
was  sot  suspected  until  the  regular 
ocean  mail  furnished  the  whole 
document,  together  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  American  press. 
Never  in  the  history  of  nations  has 
such  a  claim  been  setup  by  any  re- 
sponsible statesman  against  afriend- 
ly  Qovemment;  and  that  Mr  Sumner 
is  not  exactly  a  responsible  states- 
man, is  the  only  favourable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  mani- 
festo. The  senator,  doubtless,  de- 
sired to  make  a  sensation  ;  and  he 
made  one.  Bia  claim  is  almost 
enough  to  make  timid  people  hold 
their  breath,  and  quite  enough  to 
make  the  judicious  grieve,  in  spite 
of  an  all  but  irresistible  tendency 
to  laugh,  at  such  malignant  drivel. 
The  damages  inflicted  by  that 
pestiferous  Alabama  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  North  are  but 
molehills  compared  to  the  multi- 
tudinous Alpine  summits  of  Mr 
Sumner's  demands.  He  considers 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in 
^cognising  the  belb'gerency  of  the 
South^a  proceeding  whidh  Presi- 


dent Lincoln  himsdf  was  the  first  to 
inaugurate,  and  whidi  was  followed 
not  only  by  Great  Biitiun,  but  hy 
France  and  every  maritime  pown 
of  Europe—to  have  doubled  alike 
the  duration  and  the  cost  of  tlie 
Civil  War.  He  makea  no  aoeossti<M2 
against  France,  or  Spain,  or  Russia, 
or  Italy ;  but  against  unsympathetic 
England  he  discharges  all  the  yiah 
of  his  wiath,  and  inaiats  that  the 
British  people  ought,  in  equity  ss 
well  as  in  common  Law,  to  pay  at 
least  half  the  charges  of  the  war— a 
little  trifle  of  three  or  four  hondred 
millions  of  pounds  sterling!    Xay! 
The  senator  will   not  be  satisfied 
even  with  this  comfortable  soli^don 
to  the  wounded    dignity  of   the 
United  States,  unless  (hear  it,  hear 
ven  and  earth !  hear  it,  men  sad 
angels !    hear   it,    above    all,   ye 
spouters  of  buncombe  !)  Gkeat  &i- 
tain  shall  humbly  acknowledge  her- 
self to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
make  a  satLsfactory  apology !    This 
would  be  exquisite  fooling  if  Mr 
Sumner  had  it  all  to  himself,  but 
it  ceases  to  be  fooHn^  whenev^ 
any  considerable  iH>ition    of    the 
people  to  whose  judgment  it  is  ad 
dressed  accepts  it  as  tme  gronnd  of 
quaneL    We  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  may  think  such  demands 
insane ;  but  on  Mr  Sumner's  aide  of 
the  Atlantic,  their  enunciation  has 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  daj,  and 
marked  him  out  prominently  as  the 
most  available  candidate   for  the 
Presidency,  in  succession  to  Genc^ 
Grant    All  accounts  agree  in  re- 
presenting Mr  Sumner's  speech  as 
a  great  success.    Perhaps,  as   the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith  said  of  a  popu- 
lar book  wluch  he  was  not  inclined 
to  read,  ^b»   speech  will    ''blow 
over."    Trusting,  for  the  sake   of 
the  United  States  as  well   as  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  commcHi- 
sense  of  the  Americans  will,  when 
the  first  wondennent  has  subsidei, 
repudiate    such    unreasoning    and 
unreasonable  insolence  towards  a 
great  and  friendly  country  as  Mr 
Sumner  and  Mr  Chandler  have  dis- 
played,  we  proceed  to    show,    as 
calmly  and  deliberately  as  vre  can, 
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the  fatal  error  into  which  the  Qot- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  will 
fall,  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
agreement with  regard  to  the 
Alabama,  and  any  other  questions 
that  may  hang  npon  that  like  beads 
upon  a  string,  it  underrates  the 
power  or  the  spirit,  or  insults  the 
honour,  of  this  country. 

It  is  unfortunately  but  too  ap- 
parent that  every  one  who  reviles 
or  depreciates  England  is  certain 
of  a  favourable  hearing  in  America. 
Whether  he  be  a  fiery  Fenian  or  a 
down -east  Yankee  native  bom, 
such  a  text  and  such  a  commentary 
are  certain  of  applause.  Every  one, 
on  the  contrary,  who  praises  Eng- 
land— tuU  the  fate  of  Mr  Beverdy 
Johnson — ^is  certain  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  censure  of  American 
politicians.  These  facts  are  notori- 
ous, though  not  their  underlying 
reasons.  Nor  are  they  entirely  of 
recent  growth,  although,  no  doubt, 
the  questions  arising  out  of  the 
Civil  War  have  intensified  the  ill 
feeling. 

Long  before  the  outburst  of  the 
South,  this  **tall  talk"  on  the 
subject  of  war  with  England  was 
common  throughout  the  States, 
though  least  of  all  in  the  South, 
where  the  planters  were  proud 
of  their  English  and  Scotch  de- 
scent, and  cherished  pleasing  mem- 
ories of  the  old  country,  which 
Washington  himself  was  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  as  *'  home."  But  in 
those  comparatively  quiet  times, 
when  no  question  of  any  real  im- 
portance was  pending  between  the 
two  countries,  this  blustering  arro- 
gance, though  it  pleased  the  utter- 
ers  and  the  listeners,  did  no  parti- 
cular harm.  Vanity  and  jealousy, 
rather  than  hatred,  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it;  and  tiie  professors  of 
'*  buncombe,"  as  is  their  wont, 
spoke  daggers  without  the  slight- 
est intention  of  using  them.  But 
even  in  that  remote  period,  it  was 
apparent  to  thoughtful  men,  that 
such  angry  words  had  a  tendency 
to  provdce  angry  feelings  \  and  we 
all  know  that  angry  feelings,  if  too 
persistently  exasperated,  have  a  ten- 


dency to  produce  angry  action.  In 
England,  our  politicians  and  public 
writers,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  national  power,  never  conde- 
scended to  retort,  but  listened  to 
the  hard  words  of  our  discontents 
cousins  with  more  amusement  than 
indignation.  But  the  case  is  differ- 
ent at  the  present  time.  A  maniac 
with  a  lighted  brand  may  do  no 
mischief  if  he  whirls  it  upon  the 
ice  ;  but  the  same  maniac,  with  the 
same  brand,  becomes  a  very  differ- 
ent person  at  the  door  of  a  powder- 
magazine. 

Thatthemaniacsand  the  kindlers- 
up  of  strife  may  not  have  it  all 
their  own  way  in  Americi^  we  pro- 
ceed to  show,  with  all  possible  good 
feeling,  that  were  such  an  unspeak- 
able calamity  as  a  war  to  befall  the 
two  countries,  it  is  just  possible  that 
America  might  suffer  most.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  are  two 
principal  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  desire  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  whatever  their 
Fenian  or  other  mob-orators  may 
say  or  think,  and  whatever  irrita- 
tion of  feelug  may  exist  against 
this  country,  the  business  men  of 
America,  who  govern  the  statesmen 
in  the  long-run,  know  perfectly  well 
that  their  country  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provoke  a  war  even  with 
Spain  for  the  possession  of  Cuba, 
much  less  with  a  power  so  formi- 
dable as  Qreat  Britain.  They  are 
bound  over  in  heavy  penalties  to 
keep  the  peace,  not  only  by  their 
huge  debt,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
Union,  as  restored  by  the  strong 
arm  of  military  power,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  Union  that  it  was  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  and  that  an 
immense  work  has  yet  to  be  done 
before  the  North  and  South  can  be 
truly  called  a  united,  homogene- 
ous, and  cohesive  people.  These 
two  circumstances,  together  or  sepa- 
rately, are  great,  if  not  all-sufficient, 
reasons  why  the  Qovernment  of  the 
United  States  will  not  undertake 
any  war  which  can  be  honourably 
avoided,  and,  above  all,  why  it  will 
not  putf  orwajrd  insane  demands  like 
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those  of  Mr  Sumner.  In  the  height 
end  frenqr  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Americans  spoke  contemptnonaly 
of  the  debt  they  were  incarring — 
called  it  a  flea-bite,  said  it  would  be 
paid  off  in  ninety  days,  and  boasted 
that  the  millionaires  of  New  York 
and  the  patriots  of  the  West  coold 
raise  among  themselves  the  money 
to  wipe  it  ofL  A  national  debt  an 
evU!  *' Not  so/' said  Mr  Seward; 
and  *'  Not  so  "  said  all  the  bankers 
and  eontracton  who  were  profiting 
by  the  war  expenditure  and  the 
inflation  of  the  currency.  These 
gentlemen  affirmed  that  debt  and 
irredeemable  paper  were  no  evils 
and  no  loss,  but  a  positive  benefit 
and  enrichment  But  these  ideas 
prevail  no  longer.  Philip  was 
drunk  at  the  time,  and  Philip  is 
sober  now,  and  has  a  headache  as 
the  result  of  his  debauch.  The 
joyous  day  of  spending  has  passed, 
and  the  night  of  payment  has 
set  in  gloomily  and  stormily.  The 
labouring  danes  find,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  experience,  that  a 
large  debt  means  heavy  taxes  to  be 
wrong  out  of  their  pockets ;  and  see 
themselves,  in  the  great  cities, 
brought  face  to  face  with  pauper- 
ism and  crime,  or  involved  in  such 
hard  straggles  for  bare  life  as  were 
once  thought  the  peculiar  curse  of 
the  over-peopled  countries  of  the 
Old  World.  All  classes  but  the 
very  wealthiest  feel  the  pressure, 
and  will  feel  it  more  severely  when 
the  Government  has  discovered  the 
means  of  stopping  the  evasions  and 
defalcations  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers, which  are  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception.  Throughout 
the  SUtes  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  New  England,  whatever 
the  capitalists  and  rich  manufac- 
turers may  think  of  the  burdens 
which  they  bear,  the  labouring 
classes  may  exclaim,  in  trae  Mi- 
lesian style,  with  the  Irish  booksel- 
ler in  Fleet  Street,  in  the  days  of 
William  Pitt  and  the  war  against 
France : — 

"These  ere  thoM  diMdftU  taxing  dmya  of 

yore 
Which  our  forefathen  never  aaw  before  I " 


In  short,  the  burden  of  the  debt  is 
so  severe  as  to  indine  all  the  tive 
statesmanship  of  the  nalaou  to 
peace.  The  Americana  have  dis- 
covered that  war  ia  a  very  ezpea- 
sive  luxury,  and  are  not  likely  to 
indulge  in  it  during  this  genera- 
tion, unless  it  be  forced  npon  than 
by  considerations  higher  tlian  those 
of  money  or  the  extension  of  ihdr 
territory. 

But  while  of  opinion  that  the 
"taU  talk"  of  the  Somnm,  the 
Chandlers,  and  oth^r  American  fire- 
eaters  and  braggarta,  on  the  subject 
of  a  war   against  Great  Britsin, 
means  little  or  nothing,  we  are  also 
of  opinion  that  the  **  small  talk  "— 
or,  we  should  say,  the  very  mean  tslk 
— of  certain  unpatriotic  KnglMdimen 
encourages  in  America  a  feeling 
with   r^erence  to  Qreat  Kitain, 
which  IB  dangerous  to  the  stabilify 
of  amicable    relations.      Tliere  u 
amongst  us  a  pusiUanimoos  party, 
the  members  of  which  are  alvays 
crying  ''Peace!  peace!"  when  there 
is   no  peace,  and  who   do   their 
utmost,  by  the  loudness  of  their 
vociferation   and  the   poltroonery 
of  their  reasoning,  to  persuade  the 
world  that,  come  what  will.  Great 
Britain  will  fight  no  more ;  that 
any  fpreat  power  may  insolt  l^r 
with  impunity;  and  that,  inovided 
her  merchants  thrive  and  her  mann- 
facturers  flourish,  the  people  of  thu 
proud  and  ancient  realm  will  be 
content  to  abandon  the  first  place, 
which  they  have  so  long  held  in  the 
councils  of  the  worid,  and  descend 
into  the  second  or  third  rank.     It 
was  this  party,  with  Means  Cobden 
and  Bright  as  its  oracles  and  pro- 
phets, that  deceived  the  late  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  and  led  him  in  evil 
hour  to  imagine  that,  as  Uieir  prin> 
ciples  and  opinions  had  prevailed 
in  the  matter  of  Free -Trade  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  tliey 
would  also  prevail  in  the  matter  of 
peace  and  war,  and   that    oonee- 
quently  he  might  transfer  Iiis  a^t 
of  government  from  8t  Petersborg 
to  Constantinople  without   let   or 
hindrance    from    Great     Britain. 
Every  one  knows  what  came  of  that 
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liage  mistake,  and  that,  had  the  mis- 
guided Emperor  been  aware  of  the 
real  temper  of  the  British  people 
and  the  policy  of  their  Government, 
and  had  as  thoroughly  appreciated 
as  he  ou^t  to  have  done  the  fact 
that  we  were  not  wholly  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  with  no  other  thought 
than  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  he 
would  not  have  risked  their  oppo- 
sition to  his  favourite  project,  and 
the  Crimean  war,  with  all  its  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure,  would  have 
been  avoided.  This  stupid  party 
is  as  active  as  ever.  Carried  away 
by  its  admiration  of  American  de- 
mocracy, the  workings  of  which 
it  does  not  understand,  it  is  con- 
stantly exaggerating  the  strength 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  con- 
stantly deprecating  any  dispute 
with  that  Government,  as  one  that 
must  be  fraught  with  the  most  dis- 
mal consequences  to  ourselves.  It 
does  its  best  or  worst  to  educate  the 
British  people  into  the  notion  that, 
should  a  war  ever  arise  between 
the  two,  we  should  inevitably  be 
defeated  ;  and  that  common  pru- 
dence, in  default  of  any  nobler 
motive,  should  warn  us  to  be  very 
civil  and  soft-spoken  to  our  trans- 
Atlantic  kinsmen,  and  avoid  saying 
anything  distasteful  to  them  about 
their  ways,  their  manners,  or  their 
institutions.  Above  all  else,  they 
recommend  their  countrymen  to 
yield  on  every  point  on  which  there 
is  now,  or  may  be  hereafter,  a  dis- 
pute with  the  object  of  their  admi- 
ration. There  is  a  certain  class  of 
Americans  who  greatly  relish  this 
depreciation  of  England  by  English- 
men, and  who  devoutly  believe 
that  the  unfavourable  estimate  is 
true.  It  Lb  part  of  their  national 
faith  that  the  day  of  England's 
glory  has  departed — that  she  is 
effete  and  rotten  to  the  core— that 
her  palsied  right  hand  can  no  longer 
grasp  the  sword — and  that  she  has 


grown  so  fat  and  lasy,  and  so  in- 
different to  all  things  but  the  till, 
*'  that,''  to  use  the  words  of  a  fa- 
vourite Yankee  orator,  "  she  cannot 
even  be  kicked  into  a  war."  *  So 
prevalent  is  the  notion  of  the  de- 
cadence of  England,  even  among 
Americans  who  do  not  encourage 
any  feelings  of  animosity  on  the 
Alabama  question,  or  any  other, 
that  some  of  them,  in  the  excess  of 
their  kind  zeal,  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  America  shall  exercise 
a  paternal  guardianship  and  protec- 
torate over  its  old  "  grandmother." 
''  Nothing,"  said  a  very  distin- 
guished American  general  who  won 
his  knightly  spurs  in  the  war 
against  Mexico,  ''would  give  the 
American  people  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  poor  old  England  beset 
by  a  coalition  of  the  European 
powers,  and  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. In  such  an  emergency  it 
would  be  the  duty  and  the  glory  of 
America  to  come  to  the  rescue— to 
save  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
from  conquest,  and  take  her  under 
American  protection  thenceforth 
and  for  ever "  !  It  is  the  talk  of 
our  peacemongers  that  fills  the 
minds  of  bumptious  and  ignorant 
Americans  with  ideas  like  these, 
which,  were  they  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  sound  common- 
sense  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people,  might  lead  some  day  to  a 
serious  misunderstanding,  if  not  to 
the  war  which  the  peacemongers 
are  so  over-anxious  to  avoid. 

Lord  Stanley,  whose  good  sense 
never  fails  him,  whatever  may  be 
the  subject  on  which  he  speaks, 
took  occasion,  in  an  after-dinner 
address  at  Glasgow  on  the  day  of 
his  inauguration  as  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University,  to  state,  apropos  of 
the  Alabama  question,  "that  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  American  people, 
and  did  not  think  that  they  would 
wish  to  increase  their  difficulties  by 


*  We  woald  reoommend  any  Yankee  believer  in  EngUnd'e  decay  to  take  his 
stance  in  Fleet  Street,  or  in  anv  of  our  great  thoroughfares,  and  ask  himself 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  meddle  with  any  member  of  that  baty  and  strenuous 
crowd.  Let  the  same  Yankee  go  into  the  countiy :  where  will  lie  find  men  who 
look  more  like  fighting,  if  unfairly  jostled  T 
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getting  into  fresh  qaarrelB."  Like 
the  honourable  member  who  said 
"  ditto  to  Mr  Burke/'  we  say  "  ditto 
to  Lord  Stanley;"  and  having 
shown,  we  think  satisfactorily,  that 
the  United  States  will  not  provoke 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  reasons  for  the  belief 
which  we  entertain,  that  if,  forget- 
ful of  their  debt,  and  of  the  un- 
settled condition,  and  the  smoul- 
dering and  unextinguished  rebel- 
liousness and  discontent,  of  the 
Southern  States,  they  should,  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  jealousy, 
ambition,  or  lust  of  territory,  rush 
into  war,  which  Great  Britain  will 
never  seek,  but  which  on  due  pro- 
vocation it  could  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept, the  United  States  would  be 
exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  this 
country. 

The  Americans  erroneously  think 
that  our  American  colonies  are  vir- 
tually indefensible.  The  error  is 
gross,  and  might  be  fatal.  This 
country  stands  upon  a  high  ground 
of  vantage  with  regard  to  its  North 
American  colonies,  in  all  possible 
quarreb  with  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  has  nothing  to  ask  of 
the  Union  but  the  good  neighbour- 
ship which  all  States  and  all  indivi- 
duals should  encourage  towards 
each  other.  It  wants  no  increase  of 
territory  on  the  American  continent, 
having  already  more  than  it  well 
knows  what  to  do  with.  Its  Ame- 
rican colonies,  so  far  from  being  a 
source  of  weakness,  are  a  source  of 
strength.  In  the  great  Canadian 
Dominion,  destined,  to  all  appear- 
ance, to  become  at  no  distant  day 
one  of  the  most  substantial  powers 
in  the  world,  there  exists  no  dis- 
satisfaction against  the  mother 
country.  Great  Britain  leaves  the 
Canadians,  and  all  her  other  colon- 
ists, free  to  govern  themselves. 
Their  allegiance  is  nominal ;  and  if 
they  wished  to  dissever  the  connec- 
tion, and  be  as  independent  in 
name  as  they  are  in  fact,  there  is 
not  a  party  nor  a  statesman  in 
Eugland  who  would  say  them  nay. 
Moreover,  they  have  no  desire  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  United 


States,  which  they  might  do,  if  they 
chose,  without  British  opposition; 
but  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  their 
own  independence,  and  the  integ- 
rity of  their  soil,  with  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain,  if  possiblo— but  with- 
out that  aid,  if  from  any  drcoin- 
stance  it  should  prove  to  he  un- 
attainable. The  Americans,  who 
mi^ht  not  perhaps  attach  much 
weight  to  the  expositions  or  oplD- 
ions  of  a  British  statesman  upon 
this  subject,  will  possibly  give  moie 
heed  to  the  opuiions  of  an  eminent 
Canadian,  the  honourable  MrOdt, 
who  has,  in  an  admirable  speech, 
taken  occasion  to  administer  a  dig- 
nified rebuke  to  the  Yankee  filihus- 
ters,  who  think,  with  Bfr  Chandler 
and  the  "  Michiganders,"  that  they 
could  annex  Oainada  without  the 
consent  of  the  Canadians.  Donht- 
less,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  Ame- 
ricans would  speedily  overrun  that 
part  of  Canada  which  borders  upon 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Niagara  river, 
take  possession  of  Toronto,  Mon- 
trealfOttawa,  and  other  cities  incap- 
able of  defence,  and  make  a  dash 
upon  the  great  fortress  of  Quebec 
Unless  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian 
people  should  undeigo  a  remarkable 
change,  and  pass  from  affection 
towards  the  mother  oountiy  to 
hatred,  the  United  States,  even 
if  their  armies  took  possession. of 
Canada,  would  not  succeed  without 
a  hard  struggle,  and  would  not  be 
able,  if  they  did  succeed,  to  hold 
the  country  against  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants,  except  at  a  veiy 
serious  cost  of  men,  money,  and 
time.  Great  Britain  would  send 
reinforcements  of  troops  to  Canada 
vid  Nova  Scotia;  and  should  the 
Americans,  as  would  be  most  likely, 
endeavour  to  intercept  them  at  sea, 
the  war  would  assume  a  maritime 
aspect,  and  each  country  would  try 
conclusions  upon  the  ocean.  The 
United  States  might  no  doubt 
prove  very  strong  at  sea ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  any  reasonable 
person  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  stronger  than,  or  even  as  strong 
as.  Great  Britain,  or  that  they  could 
put  upon  the  waters  a  fleet  so 
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powerful  or  so  thorongfaly  well 
manned  as  we  could.  Oar  superi- 
ority in  the  first  instance,  at  all 
events,  would  be  enormous ;  and 
we  are  a  people  of  mariners,  and 
they  are  not.  The  best  sailors 
they  now  possess  are  Britons  al- 
lured to  the  American  navy  by 
no  love  for  America,  but  by  high 
wages  ;  and  if  we  paid  higher  than 
the  States,  or  as  high,  these  tem- 
porary truants  might,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  prefer  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  their  native  land,  and  re- 
main true  to  an  allegiance  which 
they  never  permanently  intended 
to  renounce.  But  while  defending 
Canada  directly,and  makingOuebec 
a  Sebastopol,  we  should  also  defend 
it  indirectly,  by  making  a  diversion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 
One  of  the  defences  of  Canada  is 
Calif omia,three  thousandmiles  from 
Halifax.  ABritish  fleet  and  an  army 
from  India,  such  as  made  an  end  of 
poor  Eong  Theodore  of  Abyssinia, 
might  invest  the  California  coast 
long  before  assistance  could  reach 
the  Calif omians.  The  United  States 
have  but  small  force  in  California, 
and  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a 
large  one  in  view  of  a  contingency 
that  may  never  arrive ;  and  Great 
Britain  might  either  take  possession 
of  the  Qolden  Land,  to  which  its 
own  colonies  of  Vancouver  and 
Columbia  adjoin,  or  declare  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Pacific  States, 
under  British  protection,  throwing 
in  Vancouver  and  Columbia  as  ad- 
denda to  that  splendid  empire. 
The  United  States  would  find  it, 
under  the  circumstances,  extremely 
difficult  either  to  retain  or  defend 
California,  Oregon,  and  the  sister 
States  on  the  Pacific,  even  though 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  re- 
mained open  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  from  the  one  ocean  to  the 
other.    A  railway  in  war  is  only  of 


use  if  every  part  of  it — every  half  and 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  it — ^is  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  friends;  and  on  such  a 
line  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  a 
large  army  would  be  necessary,  from 
end  to  end,  to  prevent  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  rails  and  the  obstruction 
of  the  traffia  The  Indian  tribes  of 
the  prairies,  who  are  always  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  would, 
under  these  circumstances,  become 
useful  allies  to  Great  Britain,  if  they 
rendered  no  service  more  effective 
than  that  of  tearing  up  the  rails. 
Twenty  Red  men  could  do  more 
damage  in  a  night,  at  any  part  of 
such  a  line,  than  a  thousand  white 
men  could  repair  in  a  week ;  and 
it  is  certain,  if  the  United  States 
attacked  Canada,  and  Great  Britain 
attacked  California,  that  the  United 
States  would  be  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position — ^more  especially 
if  California  should  approve  of  the 
idea  of  independence,  and  receive 
the  boon  with  thankfulness. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Cddf omia 
yielded  but  cold  allegiance  to  the 
North ;  and  had  the  fortune  of  war 
gone  with  the  South,  as  it  might 
have  done— had  the  Southern  peo- 
ple been  wise  enough  to  give  free- 
dom to  all  negroes  who  would  fight 
for  the  Southern  cause,  and  to  all 
other  negroes  bom  after  a  certain 
date — ^it  would  undoubtedly  have 
declared  its  independence  of  both 
parties  to  the  strife.  This  connec- 
tion is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  by  such 
reflective  Americans  as  wish  to  let 
well  alone,  and  cement  the  South- 
ern Union  before  rushing  into 
European  wars  that  might  perhaps 
shatter  it  into  fragments.* 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is 
likely  that  such  a  war  as  is  sup- 
posed would  be  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  ocean  and  the  North 
American  continent    If,  however. 


*  '  *  Have  yoQ  ever  thonght  what  the  Calif  onuAiis  would  do,  in  esse  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  if  Great  Britain  landed  a  force  in  California  to  proclaim  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pacific  States  ?*'  inquired  the  writer  of  a  very  eminent  and  influen- 
tial Califomian.  **  Yee,  I  have,''  was  the  reply  ;  '* California  will  be  independ- 
ent sooner  or  later,  and  if  Great  Britain  should  help  us  to  the  boon,  all  I  can  say 
i%  we  should  be  very  grateful  for  the  assistance." 
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the  United  Statee  sboald  endearoar 
to  tranafer  tome  portion  of  iU  hor- 
Tore  to  Europe  by  an  attempt  to 
effect  a  landing  in  Irdand,  and  to 
co-operate  with  a  Repablican  or 
Fenian  party  in  that  ooantry,  it 
would  become  the  dat¥  of  the  Brit- 
ish Qovemment^  while  defending 
Ireland — ^partly  by  British  troops, 
and  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  loyal 
Iriah.  who  are  now,  notwithstand- 
ing ail  that  Fenian  Americans  hope 
and  allege  to  the  contrary,  the  brav- 
est^  boldest^  and  most  eneigetic 
part  of  the  Irish  people — to  ef- 
fect a  diversion  in  favour  of  Ireland 
by  an  analogous  attempt  to  revive 
the  dormant  fires  of  Southern  pa- 
triotism ;  and  if  backed  by  a  rising 
in  the  South,  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. In  such  an  emergency, 
the  South  would  rush  to  battle  with- 
out the  '*  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tains," in  the  shape  of  negro  slavery, 
sitting  upon  its  shoulders.  It  would 
have  nothing  in  its  cause  to  repel 
the  sympatk^  of  Europe,  but  much 
to  enust  it ;  nothing  in  its  objects 
to  make  any  European  power  averse 
to  the  recognition  of  its  indepen- 
dence ;  and  might  find  even  in  the 
Northern  States  many  friends  and 
supporters.  With  the  South  in 
arms,  and  a  British  auxiliary  force 
in  California  and  Texas — with  the 
Southern  ports  accessible  to  the 
navies  and  fleets  of  Great  Britain, 
and  with  the  stoppsge  of  those 
great  supplies  of  Irish  and  German 
immigration  which  gave  the  North 
BO  many  soldiers  during  the  CivU 
War — ^it  IB  very  clear  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States 
would  find  itself  in  a  difficulty 
both  in  Canada  and  on  the  high 
seas — both  in  the  South  and  the 
West — ^both  with  its  own  citLeens 
and  with  foreigners ;  and  that  it 
might  peradventure  be  roughly 
awakened  from  its  day-dream  of 
conquest,  to  learn  by  the  cruel  logic 
of  facts  that  it  was  enga^ped  in  a 
straggle  not  so  much  for  victory  as 
for  existence. 
There  are  other  considerations 


on  which  much  might  be  said,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  we  have  toiiched 
on  the  whole  subject  but  lightlj. 
We  are  not  peaoemongera^  but  we 
love  peace,  and  write  in  its  cause. 
We  desire  to  say  nothing,  and  hope 
we  have  said  nothing,  to  hnrt  Ame- 
rican susceptibilities.  It  is  right 
that  all  nations  should  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them.  It  is 
possible,  if  such  a  war  arose  (uolj 
heaven  avert  it !),  that  the  United 
States  might  break  np  the  British 
Empire,  though  we  do  not  think 
the  result  very  probaUe;  bat,  at 
all  events,  it  is  equally  poedble 
and  infinitely  more  probable  that 
Great  Britain  might  break  up  the 
American  Union,  and  establish 
such  a  balance  of  power  on  iht 
North  American  continent  as  would 
free  Europe  from  all  future  danger 
from  that  quarter.  And  certainly 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  t^ 
United  States  to  think  of  fordgn 
war  after  they  shall  have,  by  a  wise 
course  of  domestic  government^  ra- 
dered  a  new  civil  war  impoaBihl& 

Cool-headed  and  practical  Ameri- 
cans may  see,  from  this  rapid  re- 
sume of  the  situation,  that  the 
United  States  are  very  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially with  Great  Britain.  Let  them 
be  assured  that  while  Great  Britain 
deprecates  war  with  America  aa  the 
greatest  of  all  the  scandals  and  evils 
that  could  befall  either  country,  it 
is  not  afraid  of  such  a  war,  if  ren- 
dered necessary  for  the  assertion 
and  vindication  of  its  hononr  and 
dignity.  The  British  people  want 
nothing  of  America  but  friendly  in- 
tercourse. The  feelings  with  which 
all  classes  of  our  people  regard 
America  are  not  only  favourable 
but  kindly.  A  large  section  of  our 
labouring  population  looks  to  the 
United  States  as  the  land  of  hope 
and  promise,  whither  poor  but  en- 
terprising men  may  betake  them- 
selves, if  things  go  wron^  with 
them  at  home,  to  build  np  their 
log-cabins,  sit  under  the  shade  of 
their  own  trees,  and  achieve  inde- 
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pendenoe  by  their  honest  labour. 
Oar  commercial  classes  see  in  the 
extension  of  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  the  surest 
guarantees  for  the  increase  of  their 
own  wealth ;  while  our  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  thinkers,  study- 
ing, as  they  cannot  fail  to  do,  the 
tendency  of  modem  society  in 
Europe  to  democratise  itself  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  look  with 
curiosity  towards  America  to  dis- 
cover the  means  for  the  possible 
solution  of  many  social  problems 
that  often  puzzle  the  wisest  Nestors 
of  our  old  civilisation.  But  while 
such  are  the  feelings  of  our  people 
and  of  our  Qovemment,  whether 
Badical  or  Conservative,  the  Ame- 
ricans commit  a  fatal  mistake  who 
believe,  on  the  authority  of  blatant 
demagogues  like  Mr  Sumner  and 
our  own  idiotic  peacemongers,  that 
the  ancient  spirit  has  died  out  of  our 
land.  Whatever  the  rank  and  file 
in  America  may  think,  and  how- 
ever much  their  semi -Irish  and 
Fenian  press,  or  even  Mr  Sumner, 
may  threaten  and  bellow,  the  gov- 
erning minds  of  the  North — such 
men  as  Mr  Seward,  Mr  Chase,  Mr 
Hamilton  Fish,  Mr  Adams,  Mr 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Mr  Horace  Qreo- 
ley — all  the  men  who  commenced 
their  political  careera  with  brains 
in  their  heads,  and  who  have  culti- 
vated their  brains  by  the  study  of 
the  world — ^know  full  well  that 
Qreat  Britain  is  neither  effete  nor 
insensible  to  the  goad  of  honour. 
All  Englishmen  who  remember  the 
commotion  of  indignant  feeling  that 
was  excited  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  our  people  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  seizure  of  Messrs 
Mason  and  Slidell,  on  board  of  the 
British  steamship  the  Trent,  are 
perfectly  aware  that,  had  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  not 
delivered  up  the  envoys  so  out- 
rageously intercepted,  a  war  would 
have  been  declared  which  would 
have  been  as  ardently  supported 
by  the  people  as  any  in  which  this 
country  was  ever  engaged.  Upon 
this  point  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it 


augured  well  for  the  prudence  of 
the  American  Executive,  in  a  time 
of  great  difficulty  and  peril,  as  well 
as  of  popular  passion,  that  it  yield- 
ed, though  not,  we  must  say,  with  a 
good  grace,  or  in  a  courteous  spirit, 
to  the  just  demands  of  a  friendly 
power. 

Notwithstanding  Mr  Sumner's 
bluster,  the  Alabama  question  will, 
we  think,  be  amicably  settled.  The 
reasons  that  governed  this  country 
in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  in  which 
it  was  the  plaintiff,  govern  it  in 
the  case  of  the  Alabama,  in  which 
it  is  the  defendant  The  wrong 
that  the  Americans  did  in  the 
matter  of  the  Trent  was  palpable, 
and  the  Americans  acknowledged 
the  fact,  although  in  a  somewhat 
insulting  manner.  Nevertheless 
they  acknowledged  it,  and  made 
the  amends  demanded,  finding,  as 
Mr  Seward  unofficially  confessed, 
and  as  Mr  Lincoln  publicly  repeat- 
ed, "that  one  war  was  enough  at 
a  tim^."  If  England  in  the  case 
of  the  Alabama  has  done  as  much 
wrong  to  the  United  States  as  the 
United  States  did  to  England  in 
the  case  of  the  Trent,  England  will 
make  amends,  and  has  offered  to 
do  so,  when  the  wrong  and  the 
amount  of  it  are  made  clear.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  obstinacy  or  ill 
feeling  on  the  subject  in  this  coun- 
try. If  it  be  shown  that  our 
Qovemment,  by  its  unfriendly 
negligence — which  is  scarcely  prov- 
able —  in  allowing  the  Alabama 
to  escape,  has  injured  America,  it 
has  been  unwittingly.  And  two 
successive  Administrations — that  of 
Lord  Derby  and  of  Mr  Gladstone — 
have  not  only  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  a  fair  award, 
but  to  place  the  whole  question  of 
privateering  on  sjuch  a  footing,  as 
far  as  the  two  nations  are  con- 
cerned, as  will  not  only  atone  for 
past  error  and  wrong,  if  error  and 
wrong  there  were,  but  prevent  all 
future  dispute  and  complications, 
and  render  maritime  warfare,  if 
wars  must  unfortunately  arise  be- 
tween Christian  nations,  as  little 
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unchristian   aa   it   is  poaaible  to        To   this    issue,    doubtleas,  tiie 
make  them.*  question  will  come  at  last ;  bat 

*  We  might  add  much  upon  the  Alabama  question,  pure  and  simple,  bat  con- 
tent ourselves,  by  ww  of  finale  to  the  many  reasons  why  the  United  States 
should  be  on  their  good  behayionr  towards  this  country,  with  quoting  the  histoiy 
of  a  similar  transaction  in  which  the  Americans  themselree  were  engaged  wlien 
Portugal  was  the  party  aggrieved  by  the  depredations  of  American  Alabamaa. 
It  was  first  made  pubUo  m  this  country  in  1864,  in  a  letter  whidi  ^ipesred  in 
<  The  Times'  of  the  18th  of  March  in  that  year,  and  merita  at  this  momeDt  fir 
more  attention  than  it  did  CTen  then  : — 

"  As  the  *  little  bill '  to  be  presented  to  Great  Britain,  when  opportunity  serres, 
for  the  depredations  committed  upon  American  commerce  by  the  Flonds,  the 
Alabama,  and  other  craft  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Gk>vemment,  continnes 
to  be  verv  generslly  debated,  and  finds  much  favour  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  <^er  bodies  that  aspire  to  lead  public  opinion  in  this  country,  it  msj 
be  useful  to  show  how  the  Federal  Government  met  a  similar  claim  when  it  wu 
brought  forward  against  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe.  Hie 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  7th  of  August  1850,  and  the  17th  of  December 
1851,  passed  resolutions  reauesting  the  President,  Mr  Fillmore,  to  commonicate 
the  particulars  of  the  several  daims  of  the  United  States  against  Portugal,  as  well 
as  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  claims  of  Portugal  against  the  United  States. 
Mr  Fillmore  accordingly  transmitted  a  message  to  the  Honae  on  the  28tii  of 
January  1852,  accompanied  by  all  the  necessary  documents,  extending  frcnn  to 
early  a  period  as  the  year  1814.  The  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
Portugal  need  not  now  be  discussed,  as  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  point 
which  the  British  Government  will  one  day  have  to  consider,  if  the  Federal 
Government  be  unwise  enough  to  um  it.  The  claims  of  Porti]^J  against  the 
United  States  are,  however,  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  Mr  Seward  haa 
avowed  his  determination,  when  it  suits  him,  to  prefer  against  Great  Britain, 
imder  the  penalty  of  war  if  they  be  not  conceded,  as  to  merit  not  only  Mr  Se- 
ward'a  particular  notice,  but  that  of  the  British  Government.  Letter  Na  5  of  the 
series,  or  page  165  of  the  Conmssional  Report,  contains  the  pith  of  the  Portn- 
cuese  claim.  In  the  year  1816  Portugal  was  at  war  with  the  insurrectionary 
Government  established  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  certain  persons  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  all  of  them  American  citizens,  fitted  out  privateers,  manned  them 
with  American  seamen,,  and,  hoisting  the  flaff  of  Buenos  Ayres^  scc^ired  the  sets 
in  search  of  Portuguese  merchant  vessels.  M.  Joseph  Corrtfa  de  Serrm,  Ambss- 
sador  of  Portugal  to  the  Federal  Government,  writing  under  date  of  the  8th^ 
March  1818  to  Mr  John  Quincv  Adams,  thra  Secretary  of  State,  gave  a  hat 
of  three  Portuguese  vessels  —  the  Senhor  de  OUvio,  the  Marquis  of  Pomba], 
and  the  St  John  Protector  —  that  had  been  captured  in  1816  and  1817  by 
these  Baltimorean  and  New  York  privateers,  and  expressed  the  hope  of  the 
King  his  master  that  the  Federal  Government  'would  be  willhiff  to  give 
satimotion  and  indemnity  for  the  injury  done  to  his  subjects,  anduie  iasolt 
offered  to  his  flsg,  by  tiiese  unworthy  American  citiaens.'  Mr  Adams  replied 
two  days  afterwards,  stating  that  'the  Government  of  the  United  8tatea» 
having  used  all  the  meana  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  and  arming  of 
vessels  in  their  ports  to  cruise  against  any  nation  with  whom  they  are  at  peace, 
and  havinff  faithfully  carried  into  execution  the  laws  enacted  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  neutral  and  pacific  obligations  of  the  Union,  cannot  consider  itself  bound  to 
indemnify  individual  foreigners  for  losses  by  capture  over  which  the  United 
States  have  neither  control  nor  jurisdiction.*  Nothinff  further  appears  to  have 
been  said  or  done  on  either  aide  until  the  15th  of  Gctober  in  the  same  year,  when 
the  Portuguese  Minister  notified  Mr  Adams  that  he  had  received  intelligence  that 
a  ship  was  fitting  out  in  the  Patuxent  (Maryland)  to  omise  against  ^irtagnese 
commerce,  and  that  the  captain,  an  American,  had  just  left  &ltimore  to  take 
command  of  her.  In  reply,  five  days  afterwards,  Mr  Adams  said  that  if  the 
Ambassador  would  furnish  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  duugeable  with  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  fitting  out  and  arming  a  vessel 
within  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  committmff  depredations  upon  For 
tuguese  commerce,  and  of  the  witnesses  br  whose  teatunony  the  charge  could 
be  substantiated,  '  directions  would  be  given  for  their  prosecution  before  the 
proper  tribunal'     This  was,  it  appears,  both  a  slow  and  ineffectual  remedy, 
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until  it  comes,  this  country  will  pugned,  orits  honour  to  be  brought 
not  suffer  its  bond  Jldes  to  be  im-    into   debate    before  any  tribunal 

for  on  the  14th  of  November  the  Ambaasador  felt  himself  compelled  to  address 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  say :  '  Obliged  by  my  duty  to  inqnire  into  the 
natare  of  the  armed  ehipe  that  haye  of  late  iDsolted  the  flag  of  my  Sovereign,  and 
committed  incalculable  depredations  on  the  property  of  his  subjects,  I  have  found 
with  sorrow  multiplied  proofs  that  many  of  them  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States^  ana  have  been  fitted  out  in  ports  of  the  Union.'  In  another  letter, 
dated  the  17ta  of  March  1819,  he  says  of  the  Artigan  flag,  under  which  these 
American  privateers  sailed :  '  The  Aitigan  flsjg,  which  has  not  a  foot-length  of 
sea-shore  in  South  America  where  it  can  show  itself  is  freely  and  frequently  wav- 
ing in  the  port  of  Baltimore ;  *  and  asks  Mr  Adams  what  his  and  the  world's  as- 
tonishment would  be  '  if  a  Swiss  flag  and  Swiss  privateers  made  their  aj^pearanoe 
on  the  open  sea,  and  heguk  to  attack  the  oommeroe  of  any  other  nation.'  Mr 
Adams  made  no  reply ;  and  as  far  as  the  published  correspondence  extends,  it 
would  ajqpear  that  the  Portuguese  Government  never  obtained  any  compensation 
whatever  from  that  of  the  United  States,  for  under  date  of  the  25th  of  May  1850, 
or  thirty  years  afterwards,  we  find  the  new  and  present  Portuguese  Ambassador, 
the  Commander  de  Figaniire  h  Morao,  reiterating  m  a  letter  to  Mr  Clayton  the  de- 
mands made  by  his  predecessor.  '  As  these  unlawful  depredations, '  says  M.  de  Fig- 
ani^  (letter  No.  21,  foL  179),  *  were  committed  by  citiaens  of  the  United  States 
in  vessels  owned,  fitted  out,  oonunanded,  and  mostly  manned  l^  said  citizens, 
notwithstanding  the  flas  thev  hoirted  or  the  commission  thev  purported  to  bear  of 
the  unacknowledged  reoel  chief  Artigas,  the  Government  of  rortngal  has  always 
held  that  of  the  U  nited  States  bound  by  well-known  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  to  redress  the  said  wrongs  conunitted  by  its  citizens  upon  the  subjects  of 
a  friendly  Power  with  which  the  United  States  have  ever  been  at  peace,  and  had 
continued  conmiereial  intercourse.  The  said  Government  of  her  Most  Faithful 
Majesty  has  consequently  directed  the  undersigned.  Minister  resident  of  PortugiJ, 
to  have  the  honour  to  address  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  special  purpose  of  renewing  these  important  negotia- 
tions, and  urging  the  final  settlement  of  these  claims  by  the  Federal  €rOvemment.* 
M.de  Figani^re  added  that  the  negotiations  had  only  beeninterruptedin  consequence 
of  the  many  political  vicissitudes  througli  which  Portugal  had  unfortunately  passed 
for  many  ^ears.  Mr  Clayton  only  took  five  days  to  frame  his  reply,  and  dismissed 
the  claim  in  a  style  which  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  considmd  it  prudent 
to  employ  towards  such  Powers  as  Great  Britain  or  France.  '  7^  undtrmgnedf* 
he  said,  'i»  mirprisedat  the  appearanee  of  these  obaoUte  redanuUions,  accompanied 
by  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  proposition  to  appoint  a  joint  commission  to  de- 
termine and  assess  damstfee — a  proposition  which  was  rejected  at  the  time  upon 
substantial  grounds ;  and  without  the  Minister^e  penonal  oMuranee  to  that  effect,  the 
uiidermgned  would  not  have  euppoeed  it  credible  that  Portugal  eerioudy  Aeriihed 
any  mtenUon  to  revive  them.  In  reply,  tho^efore,  to  the  note  which  the  Minister 
of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesfev  has  presented  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  the 
undersigned  must  now,  by  the  President's  order,  inform  him  that  he  declines  to 
reopen  the  proffered  discussion.'  Portugal  never  obtained  redress  or  apology, 
or  even  the  scant  courtesy  of  a  friendly  reply ;  and  to  this  day  her  claims  remam 
unpaid  and  unacknowledtged. 

**  Mr  Seward  may  think  himself  wiser  in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama  and  the 
Florida  tiian  BfrQumcy  Adams  and  Mr  Clayton  were  in  the  matter  of  the  Baltimore 
and  New  York  privateers,  and  mi^  deem  it  prudent  the  first  time  that  Great 
Britain  is,  or  seems  to  be,  in  a  dimoulty,  to  prefer  such  claims  upon  the  British 
Government  as  the  Portuguese  preferred  in  vain  a^inst  the  United  States.  In 
this  not  at  all  improbable  case  it  is  well  for  the  British  people  and  Government  to 
be  supplied  with  an  answer  to  Mr  Seward  out  of  the  mouths  of  two  such  eminent 
American  statesmen  as  Mr  Adams  and  Mr  Clayton.  Perhaps,  however,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  present  or  the  next  Secretary  of  State  may  think  it  wiser 
to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  refer  American  citizens  to  their  own  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment of  losses  incurred  in  the  progress  of  a  war  which  Great  Britain  neither 
originated  nor  could  prevent,  if  the  Federal  Government  cannot  more  medily 
settle  the  personal  side  of  the  aooount  by  the  capture  of  the  vessels  which  do  its 
citizens  so  much  damage,  and  the  infliction  of  such  punishment  upon  the  captains 
and  the  crews  as  the  laws  of  the  civilised  worid  will  permit." 
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irhataoever.  As  for  apology,  and 
payment  of  half  or  any  pojrt  of 
their  irar  debt»  or  the  cowardly 
abuidonment  of  oar  coloniea, — 
the  mere  soggestion  ii  lunacy,  and 
if  made  by  an  Englishman,  wonld 
be  as  bad  as  treason— if  not  more 
deapicable.  This  is  the  A  B  C  of  the 
subject;  and  if  the  dispute  had 
occurred  with  any  other  country  in 
the  world  except  the  United  States 
— ^in  any  countiy  where  there  was 
a  goTemment  not  carried  away,  or 
even  diyerted  from  its  coarse,  or 
likely  to  be  so  diverted,  by  popular 
passion — no  question  of  war,  after 
such  concessions  as  Great  Britain 
has  made  for  the  sake  of  amity, 
could  possibly  arisa  But  America 
is  not  like  other  countries;  and 
there  is  constantly  a  danger,  more 
or  less  serious,  that  a  party  placed 
in  power  by  the  popular  rote,  and 
desirous  to  retain  power  by  the 
same  agency,  will  truckle  to  popu- 
lar clamour,  and  consent  to  in- 
justice for  the  sake  of  office.  We 
are  troubled  oyermuch  with  simi- 
lar parties  at  home ;  but  we  put  up 
with  the  inconyenience  as  best  we 
may,  because  we  know  their  exist- 
ence to  be  inseparable  from  a  popu- 
lar form  of  government 

If  it  were  possible  that  President 
Grant  should  accept  Mr  Sumner  and 
Mr  Chandler  as  true  exponents  of 
American  opinion  and  policy,  and 
proceed  to  act  upon  their  sugges- 
tions, war  would  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  spite  of  all  the  multifarious 
reasons  which  the  United  States 
have  for  preferring  to  be  at  peace. 
Such  a  war  so  provoked  would  have 
one  great  advantage  for  England 
It  would  render  our  people  unani- 
mous, and  would,  if  need  were, 
turn  every  able-bodied  man  into  a 
soldier  or  a  sailor.  Moreover,  it 
would  enlist  upon  our  side  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  civilised 
world  ;  and  in  great  as  well  as  in 
little  wars  sympathy  goes  for  much. 
''  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his 
quarrel  just"  is  not  a  merely  poeti- 
cal fancy  or  figure  of  speech,  but  a 
sentence  which  expresses  a  mathe- 


matical truth.  The  sympathies  of 
the  worid  flow  towards  the  ri^tfui 
cause,  like  waters  that  uetk  theb 
level  in  the  sea;  and  the  bob 
or  nation  who  not  only  feels  snd 
knows  that  he  is  in  the  ri^t,  bat 
who  is  supported  in  that  f  eding  sod 
that  knowledge  by  the  sym^thj 
of  the  onlookers,  is  actually  made 
physically  stronger  than  he  wodd 
have  been  had  no  such  fediug  ca- 
tered his  mind  and  that  of  his 
neighbours.  And  part  of  ibe  sore- 
ness that  has  been  created  in  Ame- 
rica towards  this  country  arises  lea 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Ala- 
bama than  from  the  alleged  wint 
of  sympathy  with  the  N<Kth  dnrisg 
the  Civil  War  that  was  exhibited 
by  Great  Britain,  or  at  all  events 
by  many  leaders  of  pnblie  c^nnioii 
in  and  out  of  Parliament. 

And  as  regards  this  great  ques- 
tion of  sympathy,  it  is  {KMsible  that 
if  Great  Britain  were  foroed  into  a 
war  with  the  United  States  by  Uie 
United  States,  and  after  havingdoos 
her  utmost  to  avert  the  catastrophe, 
something  more  than  the  sympathv 
of  the  great  European  poweiswoald 
be  ranged  on  her  side.    As  if  it  were 
a  voice  from  the  grave  speaking  to 
the  world  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
an  oracle,  there  surges  np  before 
us,  as  we  write,  the  hitherto  unpub- 
lished opinion  of  the  late  Pnnee 
Talleyrand  on  the  subject  of  the 
complications  that  may  be  caused 
in  Europe  by  the  power  and  pre- 
tensions   of    the    United    States. 
Writing  more  than  forty  yean  ago, 
this  sagacious  statesman,  in  a  pa^ 
sage  in  his  Autobiography,  ahoitlj 
to  be  given  to  the  world,  remarked 
in    the    true   spirit  of    prophe<^. 
or  rather  of  that  astute  calcnlatioji 
which  deals  with  events  as  mathe- 
maticians deal  with   figures,   that 
the  United  States  would  sooner  or 
later  become  dangerous  to  Europe. 
"  On  the  side  of  America,  Europe 
must  alwajTs  have  her  e3res  open, 
and  not  furnish  any  pretext  for  re- 
criminations or  reprisals.     Ameriea 
IB  increasing  every  day.      She  viU 
become   a  colossal  power,   and  a 
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moment  most  arrive  when,  having 
more  easy  communication  with 
Europe  by  means  of  new  disco- 
veries, she  will  wish  to  say  her 
word  in  our  affairs,  and  have  a 
hand  in  them.  Political  prudence, 
therefore,  imposes  on  the  govern- 
ments of  the  old  continent  the 
care  of  scrupulously  watching  that 
no  pretext  shall  be  offered  for  such 
an  intervention.  From  the  day 
when  America  shall  plant  her  foot 
in  Europe,  peace  and  security  wLU 
be  banished  for  a  long  time." 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
long  after  the  wily  statesman  was 
in  his  grave,  his  prediction  has  been 
verifying  itself;  and  more  especi- 
ally since  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  United  States — ^not,  we  must 
say,  by  sanction  of  their  (Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  printed  and  spoken 
sympathies  of  the  people,  and  by 
some,  though  possibly  a  minority, 
of  their  statesmen — ^have  been  en- 
deavouring to  *'  plant  a  foot  in  Eu- 
rope," and  to  rest  that  foot  upon 
Irish  soil  by  means  of  Feniamsm, 
and  the  establishment,  quixotical  as 
it  may  appear  to  us,  of  an  Irish 
Bepublic,  affiliated  to  and  partly 
maintained  by  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and 
of  others  that  preceded  and  follow- 
ed them,  and  notably  of  the  recent 
legislative  sanction  given  to  Presi- 
dent Grant  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  even  though 
such  recognition  should  produce  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  the  words  of 
Prince  Tdleyrand  become,  as  we 
said,  prophetic,  and  may  possibly 
find  echoes  in  more  European 
countries  than  one.  But  Will,  for- 
tunately, is  not  the  same  as  Power; 
and  it  is  likely  that  if  Spain  were 
in  a  position  to  make  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Cuba 
a  eame  bellij  the  Qovemment  of 
President  Grant  might  consider  the 
particular  game  to  be  not  worth  the 
candle,  and  would  hold  forth  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  recog- 
nise the  Cuban  insurgents  as  the 
"buncombe"  of  individual  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Legislature,  and  never 
intended  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Executive. 

Though  it  may  seem  like  child's- 
play  or  a  useless  waste  of  words  to 
answer  all  Mr  Sumner's  absurdities, 
indorsed  or  unindorsed  by  the 
Amencan  people,  or  attempt  to 
prove  a  set-off  against  his  little  bill, 
it  is  possible  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  a  calculation  of  the  setH>ff 
which  Great  Britain  might  plead 
against  the  United  States  as  re- 
presented by  Mr  Sumner.  Item, 
cost  of  the  war  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, imperilled  by  George  Washing- 
ton, a  rebel — ^two  hundred  millions 
sterling;  item,  cost  to  Canada  of 
the  volunteer  force  to  repel  the 
continually-threatened  inroads  of 
the  Americans — fifty  millions  ster- 
ling; iteniy  cost  to  the  Imperial 
treasury  for  the  defence  of  Ireland 
against  Fenian  movements  organ- 
ised in  America  —  fifty  millions 
sterling ;  itenij  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  rebellious  feeling  in  Ireland 
occasioned  by  American  sympathy, 
three  hundied  millions  sterling, 
et  ccetera,  et  ecetera.  This,  of  course, 
is  all  bosh,  but  no  more  bosh  than 
Senator  Sumner's  claims  against 
Great  Britain.  There  is  no  other 
specific  against  Sumnerism  and 
Chandlerism  than  contempt,  and  no 
one  need  be  surprised  if,  in  the 
long-run,  as  much  of  that  whole- 
some medicine  shall  come  from 
America  as  from  England. 

To  conclude.  Is  it  not  time  that 
all  the  heats  and  animosities  en- 
gendered by  the  great  Civil  War 
should  cool  down)  The  North  has 
won  its  cause,  and  ought  to  be  rea- 
sonable. If  it  fancies  it  has  a  com- 
plaint to  make  against  Great  Britain 
for  want  of  written  and  spoken 
sympathy  during  the  struggle,  it 
ought  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  most  powerful  of  European 
monarchs  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
this  independence  of  the  South, 
and  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  with  unexampled  forbear- 
ance, refused  to  join  him  in  the 
3S 
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enterprise.  The  Americenai  who 
feel ""  bitter/'  as  they  callit,  against 
England,  for  want  of  sympathy — 
a  sympathy,  by  the  way,  which  tlie 
people  and  QoTemment  of  the 
United  States  nerer  felt  or  ex- 
pressed for  England  when  she  was 
engaged  in  quelling  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  or  fighting  sgainst  Russia 
at  Bebestopol  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Turidsh  empire,  or  on  any 
occasion  whatever,  either  foreign 
or  domestic — ^would  do  well  to  re- 
member what  would  have  happened 
had  England  agreed  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  French  Emperor. 
We  were  strongly  of  opinion  then, 
we  are  still  more  strongly  of  opin- 
ion now,  that  France  was  right  and 
England  wnmg  on  that  occasion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  enter- 
tained in  Lord  Pftlmerston's  Cabi- 
net that  the  anti-shvery  pro-Ame- 
rican and  Exeter  Hall  influence 
would  haye  placed  it  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary minority  on  the  question, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  so  sagaci- 
ous a  statesman  and  thorough  a 
man  of  the  world  as  Lord  Palm- 
erston  would  have  seen  the  obyi- 
ous  sdyantage  of  uniting  with  the 
French  Emperor  in  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederate  States — a  recog- 
nition that  would  have  saved  the 
unfortunate  Emperor  Maximilian, 
made  a  firm  friend  of  the  South- 
em  nation,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  dismembered  frag- 
ments of  the  once  United  States 
to  play  the  part  of  Dictator  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  stir  up 
Fenianism  in  Irelsnd,  threaten  the 
annexation  of  Canada,  and  present 
insulting  and  unconscionable  claims 
against  this  country  on  any  future 
occasion.  Are  these  things  which 
the  triumphant  North  should  either 
ignore  or  depredate!     We  think 


not  We  think,  momoyeTf  ihaX  the 
North  owes  its  triumph  aa  muck  to 
this  very  generoua,  but,  as  the  re- 
sult shows,  somewhat  foolish  n«i- 
trality  on  the  part  of  Gkeat  Bri- 
tain, as  to  its  own  prowess,  aided 
as  Uie  latter  was  by  the  adTentor- 
ous  rowdyism  of  Irishmen  and 
Germans,  who  fought  lesa  for  the 
ttke  of  the  North  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  previously  unheard^f 
amounts  of  bounty- money  offered 
to  the  Tolunteera  We  do  not  ac- 
cuse the  American  people ;  we  only 
accuse  the  dominant  faction  that 
hss  got  the  upper  hand,  and  herpes 
to  retain  it  by  the  strong  arm  of  nuli- 
tary  despotism  in  the  South,  and  by 
hostility  towards  England — hostil- 
ity which  is  cheap  as  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  words  and  to  speeches 
from  its  Sumners  and  Ohandlera, 
but  which  might  happen  to  become 
very  dear  if  it  passed  from  their 
months  to  the  hands  of  responsible 
statesmen. 

And  after  all,  great  and  powerful 
as  the  United  States  undoubtedly 
are,  they  are  not  so  great  and  power- 
ful as  to  afford  to  be  langl^  at 
Mr  Motley  is  supposed  to  come  to 
London  fully  charged  with  the  ideas 
and  the  demands  of  Mr  Sumner^ 
to  hold  a  moral  pistol  at  the  head 
of  poor  John  Bull,  and  demand  not 
only  his  money,  but  his  honour  and 
self-respect  We  believe  nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  and  aihall  not 
do  an  eminent  historian,  philoso- 
pher, jurist,  and  statesman,  or  tl» 
President  who  nominated  aiul  the 
Senate  which  confirmed  him,  the 
injustice  of  supposing  that  he  ia 
authorised  to  present  to  Qreat 
Britain,  as  bases  of  diplomatie  ac* 
tion,  the  rant  of  Mr  Sumner  or  the 
drivel  of  Mr  Chandler. 
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THE  TEMFTEB. 


Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  some 
indignant  writer  in  the  'Times' 
does  not  publish  the  circular  of  a 
money-lender,  setting  forth  the 
facility  with  which  any  sum  of 
from  five  to  fifty  thousand  pounds 
may  be  obtained  without  interven- 
tion of  agency,  and  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms — "bills  renewable 
at  any  dates,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  drawer."  The  outraged  reoeiyer 
of  this  proposal  rushes  at  once  into 
print  to  denounce  the  system  of 
these  infamous  corruptors  of  our 
youth,  and  to  expose  by  name  and 
address  the  Satanic  tempters  who 
are  leading  our  young  men  to  ruin. 
Now  the  disclosures  which  from 
time  to  time  occur  as  to  these 
genUemen'spractices,tbesimple  nar- 
ratives how  a  loan  of  one  hundred 
pounds  can  readily  grow  to  five  or 
even  ten  times  the  original  amount, 
and  that  a  clever  c^culation  of 
what  young  men  will  pay  to  meet 
some  sudden  exigency,  and  what 
they  will  submit  to  for  sake  of  se- 
crecy, show  that  this  has  become 
one  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  tbit 
usury  is  now  a  great  art  compound- 
ed of  arithmetic  and  physiology. 
These  men,  in  fact,  have  set  them- 
selves to  study  the  Rake's  Pro- 
gress with  an  intensity  of  apprecia- 
tion that  is  quite  peculiar  to  them. 
They  see  how  inevitably — nowfrom 
distinct  disposition,  now  from  ex- 
ample, now  from  easiness  of  tem- 
I>er — young  men  are  led  into  habits 
of  extravagance,  and  induced  to 
launch  out  into  expenses  for  which 
they  have  no  adequate  means.  By 
patience,  investigation,  and  minute 
inquiry,  the  usurer  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  him  who  repre- 
sents capital  and  him  who  repre- 
sents nothing,  and  he  separates  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  with  an 
amount  of  skill  that  all  the  science 
of  the  miller  cannot  rival.  Lazarus 
Levi  is,  in  fact,  a  man  who  has  in- 
vestigated closely  the  habits  of  the 


time  he  lives  in,  but  he  is  also  a  well- 
read  student  in  the  family  history 
of  Great  Britain,  and  you  could  far 
more  easily  impose  on  Doctors*  Com- 
mons itself  with  a  dubious  title  or 
a  suspected  legitimacy  than  on  this 
obsequious  little  man  with  the  gut- 
tural utterance  and  the  diamond 
studs. 

The  doctors  might  envy  the  diag- 
nostic skill  of  one  who  only  asks 
three  minutes'  interview  to  know 
the  whole  ''case"  before  him.  The 
swaggeringself-assurance  of  the  man 
upon  town — the  rakish  carelessness 
of  the  habitual  spendthrift — the 
bashful  awkwardness  of  the  young 
sub.  who  has  only  ''matriculated" 
in  debt,  and  the  cautious  reserve  of 
the  man  who,  intending  to  pay  at 
last,  is  careful  to  examine  the  terms 
on  which  the  "accommodation"  is 
offered  him,  are  symptoms  that  pass 
under  his  eyes  daily,  and  dismissed 
as  easily  as  the  physician  prescribes 
for  a  catarrh  or  a  sore  throat  But 
there  occur  subtle  cases.  These  are 
the  men  who,  themselves  gamblers, 
are  occasionuly  driven  to  a  day  or 
an  hour,  and  whose  solvency  de- 
pends on  the  success  of  this  or  that 
speculation.  If  gold  falls — if  "  the 
five-twentys"  go  up  —  if  Regulus 
wins  the  handicap  —  if  —  heaven 
knows  which  of  the  accidents  of  life 
incline  to  this  side  or  that,  then  they 
pay  or  they  break.  It  is  here  that 
Lazarus  shows  the  extent  of  his 
resources,  for  he  knows  the  effect 
of  the  rains  in  Bengal  as  well  as 
he  does  how  the  deep  ground  will 
affect  the  Liverpool,  and  can  esti- 
mate the  damage  to  the  Indigo 
crop  as  easily  as  the  strain  on  a 
mare's  back  tendons. 

What  a  knowledge  of  art  and 
vertu  does  the  man  possess !  Valu- 
ables of  all  kinds  come  before  him, 
and  he  is  as  much  at  home  with  a 
Majolica  cup  as  with  a  Sevres  jar, 
and  knows  pictures  as  well  as  he 
knows  a  good  investment 
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In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  or  air  or  water  he  cannot 
make  marketable,  and  auch  is  the 
range  of  his  knowledge  that  he  can 
appraise  and  estimate  every  material 
guarantee  that  comes  before  him. 
The  cob  you  ride  in  the  park,  your 
wife's  trinkets,  your  grandfather's 
reversion,  your  aunt's  lappets  of 
Brussels  lace,  your  cousin's  dock- 
warrants  for  tea,  your  book  on  the 
Kiddlesworth,  your  troop  in  the 
Hussars,  your  presentation  to  a 
vicarage,  seem  each  of  them  to 
have  been  a  special  study  with 
him.  He  will  advance  you  on 
anything  except  an  Irish  estate 
or  a  share  in  a  theatre. 

And  now  for  the  application.  Are 
all  these  great  acquirements,  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  patient  labour  and 
study — are  they  to  go  unrequited  % 
Is  this  man  simply  to  be  regarded 
as  an  unlettered  ignorant  dealer — a 
mere  human  money-safe,  instead  of 
being,  as  he  is,  at  the  very  top  of 
the  most  learned  profession  7  These 
men,  whose  knowledge  of  morals 
exceeds  that  of  a  whole  Bench  of 
Bishops  —  who  understand  parch- 
ments like  an  equity  lawyer,  and 
have  more  skill  in  the  science  of  tem- 
perament than  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians— are  they  not  to  be  requit- 
ed for  their  high  cultivation  %  Is  it 
nothing  that  they  know,  as  no  one 
else  knows,  all  ranks  and  gradations 
of  men;  to  what  influences  they 
yield,  to  what  temptations  they  are 
submissive]  If,  as  we  are  told, 
^  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  who  has  made  it  his  study 
like  one  of  these)  Does  he  not 
know  the  very  moment  when  the 
heart  first  yields  to  temptation,  and 
the  last  when  it  closes  against  re- 
pentance] Does  he  not  compre- 
hend to  a  nicety  how  far  a  youth 
will  go  in  wickedness  at  a  certain 
cost,  and  when  the  price  of  vice 
will,  for  the  first  time,  arrest  him 
in  iniquity,  and  make  him  reflective  1 

The  abusive  tone  assumed  to- 
wards usury  itself,  is  one  of  the 
most  consummate  humbugs  of  an 
age  of  humbug.  When  the  inn- 
keeper provides  you  with  a  breakfast 


whose  intrinsic  yalue  is  sixpence, 
and  charges  you  half -a- crown  for 
it,  is  not  this  nsnry  f  and  yet  you 
never  think  of  exclaiming  against 
his  four  hundred  per  cent,  but 
aimply  admit  that  the  accommoda- 
tion, the  prompt  service,  ^e  ready 
attention,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
fare,  were  ample  reqaital  for  your 
mone^  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  a  penny  roll  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  a  street  stall  would  be 
an  immense  economy  on  all  this; 
but  I  never  heard  that  a  venerable 
parent  had  advised  his  son  to  this 
expedient,  or  thought  of  publishing 
the  hotel  reckoning  as  a  public 
warning. 

Nobody  ever  pretended  that  a 
doctor*8  five  minutes  were  really 
worth  a  guinea,  but  nobody  denies 
that  the  knowledge  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  make  that  five  minutes 
serviceable,  the  long  task  of  years, 
the  days  and  nights  of  intense  ap- 
plication which  have  fitted  him  to 
employ  these  five  minutes  for  your 
benefit — ^these,  condensed  as  they 
are,  are  cheaply  bought  at  the 
guinea,  and  are  you  going  to  deny 
the  other  great  practitioner  the  re- 
Wfl^  of  all  his  dcill  %  Has  he  too 
not  studied  disease  1  disease  the  most 
fatal  and  destructive— does  he  not 
mix  with  all  the  oonta^on  of  vice 
till  his  constitution,  by  repeated 
attacks  of  wickedness,  has  become 
actually  steeled  against  infection  ? 
Is  there  a  moral  .plague-spot  this 
man  has  not  surveyed  ?  Is  there  a 
shortcoming  of  youth  or  an  iniquity 
of  age  he  does  not  know  1 

Usury  1  as  if  everything  about 
and  around  us  were  not  usury. 
When  the  farmer  sows  his  wheat, 
does  he  not  look  that  every  grain 
return  him  full  five-hundredfold  \ 
Does  your  grocer  sell  you  his  coffee 
at  cost  price  1  Does  your  livery 
stable-man  f unush  your  carriage  at 
the  current  rate  of  forage,  and  no 
more?  Does  the  bookseller  give 
you  your  volume  at  the  price  of 
production,  or  are  you  not^  for 
everything  of  your  daily  use,  pay- 
ing for  what  of  all  things  is  best 
worth   paying   for— the   prompti- 
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tudeand  accommodation  with  which 
you  are  served  1  The  great  fact 
being,  that  to  wish  and  to  have  are 
combined  in  the  same  link  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  when  the 
object  sought  is  the  source  of  all 
strength,  the  motive  power  every- 
where— money — you  are  ready  to 
cry  out  Usury  !  as  though  you  who 
go  in  search  of  his  corruption  were 
the  faultless  one,  and  that  he  who 
serves  you  was  the  fiend  incarnate. 

What  stupid  hue  and  cry  is  all 
this  t  It  takes  two  to  make  a  com- 
pact, says  the  Italian  adage,  and 
what  arrant  humbug  it  is  to  assert 
that  in  an  iniquitous  transaction, 
where  consent  and  accord  are  as- 
serted, there  can  be  but  one  culp- 
able !    Ah,  but  the  tempter ! 

Well,  let  us  see  what  about  this 
tempter.  Now,  be  it  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  temptation  that  our 
young  friend  comes  to  the  usurer. 
He  has  graduated  at  the  Haymarket 
and  the  coulisses  of  the  opera  ;  he 
has  imssed  his  little  go  at  New- 
market, and  taken  honours  at  the 
Ealeigh  or  the  Badminton.  The 
inffenuus  puer  by  this  time  is,  all 
things  considered,  not  a  bad  match 
for  the  practised  performer  who 
dispenses  the  cash  and  calculates 
the  renewals.  Hear  Lazarus  him- 
self on  this  head,  and  let  him  tell 
you  what  his  experiences  are  of 
these  unfledged  birds  who  flutter  up 
to  him  to  mortgage  the  feathers 
that  they  promise  themselves  to 
possess  some  day. 

I  protest  there  is  very  little  of 
temptation  in  the  matter,  or,  if 
there  be  any,  I  know  on  which  side 
stands  the  tempter. 

I  am  full  sure  of  one  thing.  In 
this  raid  against  the  usurer  we  are 
very  indifferently  serving  the  cause 
of  him  for  whom  we  are  interested. 
So  long  as  we  turn  all  our  indigna- 
tion against  Mephistopheles,  we  are 
bestowing  too  much  sympathy  on 
Faust  Now,  as  it  is  Faust  we  are 
really  interested  for,a8  it  is  Faust  we 
want  to  save,  and  Faustwe  arecaring 
to  rescue  from  evil,  let  us  see  if  we 
are  going  the  best  way  to  the  object 


Be  firmly  assured  of  one  point, 
that  of  these  innocent  youths  whose 
fathers  rush  so  intrepidly  into  the 
'Times,'  there  is  not  one  in  fifty — 
I  might  go  farther  and  say  one  in 
five  hundred — ^who  has  not  gone 
the  round  of  as  many  temptations 
as  Faust  himself.  The  ingenuus 
puer  of  the  moralist  would  be  as 
great  a  curiosity  now  as  any  of  his 
chroniclers.  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
where  one  should  go  to  look  for 
him ;  certainly  not  at  our  Universi- 
ties, and  I  doubt  much  if  at  our 
public  schools.  Is  he  at  the  '  Rag  t ' 
I  suspect  not  Is  he  in  the  civil 
service— at  F.  O.,  for  instance  ?  I 
have  my  suspicions  to  the  contrary. 

Our  ingenuus  puer^  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  is  far  too 
much  of  a  match  for  his  own  fa- 
ther !  So  far  from  being  a  fresh- 
hearted  simple  youth — ^new  to  life, 
and  facile  to  all  its  seductions — he 
is  a  very  artful  young  gentleman, 
deep  in  all  the  mysteries  of  play 
and  the  betting-ring,  on  excellent 
terms  with  stable-keepers,  jockeys, 
and  grooms,  and  whose  intima- 
cies with  the  fast  and  loose  of  the 
other  sex  I  wLU  not  speak  of.  Now, 
of  all  the  craft  he  has  cultivated 
there  is  none  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted more  skill  or  intelligence 
than  money-raising,  whether  it  be 
from  the  over-indulgence  of  his 
aunt  or  his  grandfather,  his  cousin 
or  his  guardian  :  to  *'  screw  a  fiver 
out  of  them  "  is  an  achievement  of 
which  he  feels  as  proud  as  he  is 
delighted  with  the  fact 

This  is  the  great  game  that  en- 
gages all  the  youth  and  intelligence 
of  our  public  schools  and  college 
life,  and  follows  our  youne  men 
into  the  army  and  navy,  and  even 
tracks  divinity  lecturers  and  loiters 
amongst  ordinations  and  inductions 
to  vicarages. 

Raising  the  wind  is  a  pastime  we 
cultivate  from  the  perambulator  to 
the  Bath  chair.  In  fact,  money 
with  us  enters  far  more  into  all 
the  relations  of  life  than  with  any 
other  people  of  Europe.  The  most 
sacred  of  all  callings,  the  most 
chivaLroos  of  all  careersy  we  make 
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accessible  by  money,  and  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  associate  all 
our  ideas  of  station  and  respecter 
bility  with  a  certain  amount  of  for* 
tune. 

And  is  it  to  a  youth  so  trained 
and  so  imbued,  I  would  ask,  that 
the  money-lender  is  dangerous  1  I 
suApect  Mr  Levi  could  tell  us  an- 
other story.  With  the  man  of  busi- 
ness under  a  momentary  pressure 
for  assistance  ;  with  the  small  trad- 
er, whose  speculations  are  all  based 
upon  quick  returns,  and  who  has  no 
stronghold  of  capital  to  fall  back  up- 
on, Lazarus  deals  with  comparative 
ease.  It  is  a  country  with  whose 
geography  he  is  familiar ;  his  real 
puzzles  are  the  young  fellows  about 
town,  whose  wits  are  sharpened  by 
daily  practice  in  the  betting-ring, 
the  race-course,  the  club;  whose 
nice  calculations  of  odds  can  go  to 
the  extent  of  making  an  equation 
of  their  own  chances  of  solvency, 
and  weighing  the  lender's  prospect 
of  repayment  against  their  own  lia- 
bilities. It  is  the  in^enutu  puer, 
with  a  book  on  the  **  Leger,"  and 
a  horse  in  training  for  the  ^'  Grand 
Prix,*'  that  Lazarus  really  dreads. 
This  simpleton,  with  the  *  Racing 
Calendar '  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
whose  memory  is  stored  with  every 
roguery  of  the  ring,  whose  whole 
life  is  a  "  hedge  "  against  fortune,  is 
the  habitual  dient  of  Lazarus,  and 
every  club  has  its  half-dozen,  or 
rather  its  scores,  of  these  Qamaliels, 
at  whose  feet  young  subalterns  sit 
and  learn  knaveries ;  and  it  is  this 
same  young  sub's  father  who 
writes  to  the  'Times'  his  trem- 
blingly indignant  exposure  of  Levi's 
circular.  Now,  as  the  man  said 
of  tiger-hunting,  it's  capital  fun 
so  long  as  you  hunt  the  tiger,  but 

when  the  tiger  hunts  you ^  so 

is  it  of  money-raising.  It's  excel- 
lent sport  so  long  as  you  hunt  La- 
zarus; but  Lazarus  will  have  bis 
day  for  all  that,  and  we  are  idiots 
enough  to  expect  that  he  will  al- 
ways show  tail. 

We  are  free  to  own  that  fox- 
hunting would  not  have  its  charm 
if  divested    of   a  certain  danger 


to  lifei  It  ifl  the  mimic  war 
with  its  risk  of  peril  that  imparts 
its  manliness,  and  yet  we  have  no 
indignant  fathers  writing  to  the 
'Times'  about  the  tieacheiy  of 
rotten  embankments,  the  perfidy  of 
drop-leaps,  and  the  barbarous  cruel- 
ty of  c(4>ed  walls.  Be  as  gen^ous 
and  free,  then,  about  the  usurer. 
Let  your  son  well  know  that  in 
his  pursuit  of  this  dangerous  ani- 
mal, he  runs  a  risk  pr«^K>rtioiiate  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  pmsuit,  and 
that  he  must  lay  his  aooount  to 
take  his  chances  of  hard  usage. 
Warn  him,  to  your  heart's  content, 
of  all  the  consequences  of  this  dan- 
gerous sport  Show  him,  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  that  it  is  nmtber 
profitable  in  the  present,  nor  credit- 
able in  the  future,  and  that  of  the 
men  who  have  escaped  from  the 
toils  with  unimpaired  fortone,  there 
are  very  few  who  have  come  away 
without  tarnished  honour ;  but, 
whatever  you  do,  do  not,  by  direct- 
ing the  full  force  of  your  indigna- 
tion on  the  lender,  seem  to  exccii- 
pate  the  borrower.  This  canting 
abuse  of  the  usurer  makes  a  victim 
of  the  client,  who  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  because  he  ac<^ed  to  an 
iniquitous  baigain  there  is  no  in- 
debtedness, and  that  the  execration 
bestowed  on  the  usurer  is  a  certid- 
cate  of  honesty  to  himself. 

It  is  to  this  unfortunate  con- 
clusion all  these  stupid  letters  are 
leading.  The  ingenuus  puer  is  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  exorbit- 
ancy of  the  terms  he  agreed  to  not 
only  absolves  him  from  debt,  but 
gives  him  a  receipt  for  character. 

I  don't  think  that  Adam's  plea 
of  being  tempted  has  secured  him 
the  unqualified  respect  and  esteem 
of  posterity;  but  at  least  'Hhere 
was  a  lady  in  the  case."  Now,  the 
young  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
screen  himself  under  this  pretext, 
should  have  some  fairer  cause  than 
is  set  forth  under  a  four  shilling 
stamp,  to  be  honoured  at  thirty-one 
days  siter  date. 

In  one  word,  the  tempter  is  not 
so  subtle,  nor  is  the  tempted  so 
simple,  as  we  would  make  him. 
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'  I  have  often  thought  that  there 

was  no  more  searching  test  of  a 
man's  temper  and  self-control  than 

"^  to  submit  him  for  an  hour  or  so 

to  the  insolent  demands  and  out- 

i*  rageons   insinuations  of   a  cross- 

examining  barrister.  If  a  painful 
operation  in  suigery  were  to  be 
conducted,  not  for  the  extirpation 
of  some  baneful  disease,  or  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  some  dangerous 
malady,  but  solely  to  display  what 

i  there  might  be  of  disordered  or  im- 

paired organisation  in  the  patient — 

L  if  the  man  were  to  be  operated  on 

f  to  discoTer  whether  the  valyes  of 

his  aorta  were  in  good  working 
order,  his  lungs  free  from  adhe- 
sions, and  his  digestiye  organs  in 
good  repair, — ^it  is  just  possible  that 
the  inquiry  would  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  answer  was  worth ; 
and  yet  the  system  of  cross-exam- 
ination proceeds  very  much  on  an 
assumption  of  thisnature;  and  is  far 
less  directed  to  elicit  truth  and  un- 
rayel  difficulty  than  to  confuse  and 
confound  some  unhappy  individual 
who,  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  and  the  novelty  of  the 
place,  finds  himself  subjected  to 
a  series  of  impertinent  reflections, 
corrections,  and  sneers,  with  the 
palpable  design  that,  proving  too 
much  for  his  temper,  he  may  betray 
himself  into  anger,  and,  worse,  per- 
haps into  self-contradiction. 

How  poor  a  figure  men  cut  under 
this  torturing  process — even  men 
of  brains  and  ability«-our  daily 
journals  inform  us,  since  not  only 
is  the  witness  strictly  limited  to  the 
terms  of  an  unqualified  reply, 
but  the  slightest  attempt  to  resist 
the  insolence  of  his  questioner,  or 
to  retort  on  his  rudeness,  is  sup- 
pressed by  the  court,  at  the  threat 
of  i>unisbment  held  over  him. 
The  judge  is  like  an  old  sportsman, 
in  fact,  who,  though  he  no  longer 
follows  the  hounds  himself,  enjoys 
a  run  amaidngly;  and  while  eti- 
quette forbids  him  giving  a  '*  tally- 
ho,"  his  concurrent  smile  and  genial 
look  show  that  his  heart  is  wiUi  Uie 


chase.  It  ia  indeed  a  mauvais  quart 
(Theure  that  a  man  spends  in  the 
witness-box ;  but  I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  I'd  rather  be  worried  by 
Coleridge,  or  badgered  by  Cham- 
bers, than  I'd  go  ^through  the 
course  of  mortification,  impertin- 
ence, and  outrage  incurred  in  the 
operation  of  selling  a  horse. 

There  aro  men  who  have  never 
gone  through  the  process,  and  who 
will  not  unnaturally  perhaps  set 
down  what  I  have  said  to  some  pe- 
culiar fretfulness,  or  impatience,  on 
my  part — some  native  irritability, 
and  say.  Why  should  the  sale  of  a 
horse  be  a  greater  trial  of  temper 
than  that  of  a  house,  a  farm,  a 
pleasure-boat,  or  a  bale  of  merchan- 
dise ?  And  I  reply.  Simply  because 
it  is  not  a  house,  a  farm,  a  pleasure- 
boat,  or  a  bale  of  merchandise,  but 
a  horse  is  the  thing  to  be  sold.  Of 
course  I  do  not  apply  what  I  have 
said  to  all  horses,  nor  to  the  screw 
you  drive  over  to  the  station  on 
damp  mornings,  or  the  slave  that 
takes  yon  out  to  dinner,  and  waits 
till  all  hours  to  bring  you  back;  nor 
to  the  cob  with  the  initial  spavin, 
that  starts  always  on  three  legs, 
and  never  comes  to  the  fourth  till 
he  and  yon  are  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion; nor  to  that  old  wall-eyed 
grey  that,  being  a  daisy-cutter  in 
youth,  is  now  a  stone-breaker,  and 
stumbles  over  every  third  step  in  his 
trot:  from  each  of  these  you  accept 
severance  with  equanimity  and 
calm.  You  took  their  services  while 
you  had  them  with  as  little  sense  of 
an  identity  about  them  as  a  mackin- 
tosh cape  or  an  umbrella.  I  speak 
of  the  horse  that  you  cared  for  and 
affectionated — ^the  horse  you  rode 
with  satisfaction  to  yourself,  and  ad- 
miration from  the  world — ^the  horse 
yon  had  carefully  ''made  to  your 
hand,"  whose  temper,  studied  and 
well  considered,  you  had  a4justed 
exactly  to  your  own  requirements 
— the  animal  that  knew  you  and 
your  passing  mood  of  chagrin,  de- 
pression, good  spirits  or  bad,  as 
nothing  else  in  your  household  did 
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or  ooald  know  yon — ^who  exulted 
in  your  days  of  buoyancy  with  a 
bounding  animation,  as  he  sympa- 
thised in  your  sadder  hours  with 
a  quiet  demeanour — a  thorough 
courtier,  in  fact,  if  it  be  not  aboseof 
terms  to  call  anything  so  loyal  and 
so  faithful,  a  courtier.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  hard  necessity  that  compels 
yon  to  part  with  hioL  No  need  to 
ask  what  the  nature  of  the  necessity. 
You  have  been  at  the  wrong  side  of 
the  post  with  fortune.  There  are 
various  ways  of  being  so,  and  that 
is  enough.  You  are  driven  to  that 
moral  death  which  people  blandly 
call  retrenchment. 

Only  they  who  have  gone  through 
this  operation  know  anything  of  its 
tortures.  All  the  things  which 
have  grown  up  around  you,  till 
from  familiarity  they  become  part 
of  you — the  very  complements  of 
your  nature,  without  which  you 
could  not  address  yourself  to  grave 
thought,  nor  give  yourself  up  to 
gay  enjoyment  —  all  these  to  be 
chronicled  and  catalogued  in  an 
auctioneer's  list,  and  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  !  The 
armchair  you  had  ruminated  and 
reflected  in  till  its  padded  back  had 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  for 
your  occipital  region,  bought  for  a 
rheumatic  invalid  I  Your  study 
table,  at  which  your  woven  fancies 
were  manufactured  into  "copy," 
sent  ta  a  counting-house.  Those 
green  morocco  causeuHS,  on  which 
your  choicest  friends  loved  to 
lounge  and  smoke,  while  wit  and 
wisdom  blended  themselves  in  the 
talk,  and  men  showed  how  an  Attic 
flavour  could  season  the  easy  con- 
verse of  daily  life  —  these  have 
caught  the  eye  of  a  cigar- divan 
proprietor.  And  so  it  is  with  every- 
thing —  the  half  -  dozen  pictures 
you  picked  up  in  your  rambles 
abroad  —  that  Cuyp  at  Haarlem; 
that  Miens  at  Bruges ;  the  Andrea 
del  Sarto  at  Bologna;  and  the 
sweet  bit  of  golden  glory  and 
splendour  by  Paulo  Veronese 
chanced  upon  at  Venice  —  your 
wonderful  '34  Maigauz,  sent  to  you 
as  a  special  favour  of  that  rare 


producer  and  exquisite  jadge,  M. 
Lallande— that  delidons  tipple  of 
velvety  softness  and  delicate  aroma, 
every  drop  of  which  was  priceless 
—bought  in  for  a  freshman  at  Oriel, 
to  be  "  wined "  at  oi^ies  over 
broiled  bones  and  devilled  bis- 
cuits, and  suchlike  abominationB — 
emblems  dl  of  the  baser  uses  we 
ourselves  are  coming  to. 

These  things,  however,  you  part 
with  painfully,  r^jetfully,  and  sor- 
rowfidly;  but  the  sympathy  with 
inanimate  objects  does  not  touch 
you  in  the  tenderest  point.  At  last 
you  hear  some  one  call  ont^  ^'  Is 
there  not  a  liver-chestnut  hackney  \ 
I  thought  I  saw  something  about  a 
six-year-old  horse,  warranted  sound, 
and  perfectly  trained  to  the  sad- 
dle." Now  are  yonr  tronbles  about 
to  begin  in  earnest:  yon  have 
borne  the  taste  of  your  drawing- 
room  furniture  to  be  abased — iu 
over-goigeousness,  or  its  excessive 
severity;  you  have  heard  your 
Vandyke  odled  a  copy,  and  your 
Bembrandta  ''croute;"  yonrdaret^ 
too,  has  been  pronounced  fiat  from 
age,  deficient  in  bouquet,  and  weak 
in  colour;  and  your  Persian  carpet, 
for  whose  authenticity  the  f  aintnesa 
of  the  tints  vouched,  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  almost  worn  out. 
Well,  you  have  gulped  down  your 
indignation,  and  perhaps  consoled 
yourself  in  thinking  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  your  critics ;  bat  now  has 
come  the  moment  when  ignorance 
becomes  insnlt^and  censure  an  open 
offence.  You  bear  up  toloably  well 
at  being  told  that  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
not  grey,  or  black,  or  bay,  or  roan  ; 
that  the  purchaser  hates  chestnat ; 
that  chestnuts  are  hasty,  fr^ul, 
hot-tempered,  and  so  on,  and  that 
he  would  not  take  a  present  of  a 
chestnut;  then  from  another  that 
he  is  too  tall,  or  too  short — ^without 
exactly  saying  for  what — ^that  he  has 
somethingtreacheroas  about  hiseye, 
or  that  his  tail  is  not  set  on  in  some 
peculiar  fashion  which  the  buyer  ad- 
mires ;  but  at  length  you  come  to 
more  touching  censures  than  these. 

''Shows  a  deal  of  woidk — ^those 
fore -legs   won't    stand   it    much 
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longer; — back  tendon  knotted  a 
good  deal !"  cries  one;  ''A  leetle 
bit  too  straight  in  the  pastem  for 
\  my  taste,"  says  another,  ''and  feet  a 
tnfle  too  small — ^bad  shoeing  woold 
soon  contract  that  heel  for  you." 

"  What's  this  here  f— capped  hock 
— ah !  and  a  threat  of  blood-spavin 
too.    That^s  enough  for  me." 
''Are  you  sure  his  wind  is  all 

>  right  1 "  asks  a  third.    "  I  thought 

>  he  flanked  a  good  deal  after  that 
canter.  Would  you  mind  letting 
your  servant  give  him  a  sharp  gal- 

r  lop?  has  he  carried  a  ladyl  will 
he  run  leader  1  how  does  he  jump 

F  timber  1"  are  all  poured  in  upon 
you  by  people  who  have  no  thought 

r  of  a  deal ;  and  once  more  come  in 
the  doubts  upon  "  that  eye,  or  that 
tendon,  or  that  frog."  Now,  with 
a  full  conviction  of  your  beast's 
soundness,  and  a  thorough  belief 
in  your  critics'  ignorance,  these 
suspicions  are  so  many  insults  to 
your  understanding,  and  wounds  to 
your  pride.  Had  there  been  no 
question  of  sale,  you  would  have 
resented  these  impertinences  as 
personal  injuries.  The  converse  of 
"  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  "  Abuse 
my  horse,  abuse  me." 

Last  of  all  comes  the  fellow  who 
walks  round  your  beast,  with  his 
eyes  ranging  from  the  pastem  joint 
to  the  knee — ^never  higher,and,  with 

^  a  jerk  of  the  head  to  the  groom, 

says,  "Take  him  in."    That  wretch 

^  I  could  fire  every  barrel  of  my  re- 

volver at. 

Although  you  are  well  aware  that 
the  animus  of  all  these  disparage- 
ments is  to  knock  something  off  the 
price— that  in  every  censure  of  your 
beast's  ears,  or  mane,  or  tail,  there 
is  the  question  of  a  ten-pound  note 
— ^the  insolence  is  not  diminished 
by  that  consciousness.  You  arrive 
at  last  at  the  fatal  fact — ^that  where 
monev  comes  in,  courtesy  goes  out, 
and  that  he  who  has  to  dispose  of 
anything,  enters  the  field  as  a  deal- 
er, and  must  look  for  no  other  civi- 
lities than  such  as  are  common  with 
his  craft 

Where  a  man's  love  for  his  horse 
has  become  a  sort  of  family  affec- 


tion— where  the  honesty  of  the 
animal  has  made  itself  a  place,  like 
a  trusted  quality,  in  his  regard — 
where  you  feel  that  sort  of  attach- 
ment that  it  is  no  abuse  of  terms  to 
call  friendship  for  your  beast — ^it  is  a 
sore  trial  to  hear  his  points  discussed 
by  ignorance,  and  his  powers  de- 
scanted on  by  flippant  insufficiency. 

For  my  part,  I  have  to  own  that 
I  have  never  figured  in  the  position 
without  feeling  like  a  slave-dealer. 
It  was^as  though  I  was  setting  up 
to  sale,  not  only  the  strong  thews 
and  sinews  that  had  served  me,  but 
the  sterling  qualities  of  temper, 
courage,  and  endurance — the  brave 
intrepidity  that  had  carried  me 
nobly  through  danger—- the  dash 
and  spirit  that  had  rallied  my  own 
heart  to  daring,  and  the  loyal  obe- 
dience that  had  yielded  to  my 
will,  even  when  that  will  had  been 
little  better  than  a  caprice,  if  not 
half  a  cruelty. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  however, 
is  the  sense  that  throughout  the 
whole  transaction  you  are  treated 
like  one  littie  better  than  a  swin- 
dler; every  assertion  you  make 
doubted,  and  every  assurance  you 
gave  of  your  beast's  soundness, 
temper,  or  performance,  set  down 
to  the  score  of  an  unprincipled  ras- 
cal, who  would  perjure  his  soul  for 
the  chance  of  a  stray  five -pound 
note.  The  men  who  would  listen 
to  you  with  respect  and  deference 
possibly  on  any  other  subject,  who 
would  hear  your  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  weightier  moment,  and  accord 
you  at  least  the  courtesy  of  appear- 
ing to  think  you  a  person  of  truth 
and  character,  have  here  no  scruple 
whatever  in  showing  that  they  dis- 
trust and  disbelieve  you ;  that  they 
look  on  you  as  a  man  pleading  to  a 
certain  brief,  and  only  eager  for  his 
fee.  The  people  who  would  not 
impugn  your  veracity,  nor  think  of 
treating  you  with  discredit,  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  now  in 
listening  to  you  with  open  incredu- 
lity, and  actually  permit  themselves 
tiie  liberty  of  cutting  jokes  on  your 
assertions — and  all  this  because  you 
are  about  to  sell  youb  hobsb  ! 
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IBBLAITD— IN  TKRRORBM. 


Landlord  murder  in  Ireland 
might  seem,  to  any  one  onao- 
qaainted  with  the  conntiy,  to  be 
the  most  grataitoos  and  unreward- 
ing of  all  crimes,  since,  shoot  how 
they  may,  the  race  of  proprietors 
will  still  be  continued,  and  the 
son,  or  the  nephew,  or  the  fa^off 
relative  will  succeed,  and  rent-day 
will  return  with  the  revolving  year, 
and  idl  the  horrors  of  paying  for 
his  land  will  press  on  the  heart 
and  the  patriotism  of  long-suffering 
Paddy. 

Though  this  be  all  true,  yet  is 
there  another  side  to  the  question, 
and  by  this  side  we  see  that  the 
real  efficacy  of  murder  in  Ireland 
lies  in  the  terror  it  creates.  No- 
thing can  more  clearly  demonstrate 
this  than  the  fact  that  very  fre- 
quently the  man  singled  out  for 
assassination  is  neither  a  severe 
landlord  nor  a  cruel  taskmaster, 
nor  is  he  one  generally  unpopular 
in  his  neighbourhood.  As  in  the 
case  which  occurred  a  few  months 
back, — ^Mr  Baker  was  a  man  well 
liked  by  the  people,  and  reputed 
to  be  humane  and  kindly  in  all  his 
dealings.  The  system,  however, 
looks  higher  than  the  individual ; 
and  the  result  aimed  at  is  such  an 
amount  of  panic  as  may  teach 
other  landlords  that  they  hold  their 
properties  by  the  most  precarious 
of  all  tenures,  and  that  all  the  pre- 
scription of  title-deeds  is  not  proof 
against  the  argument  of  the  bullet. 

I  do  not  believe  that  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe 
you  will  find  a  more  fearless  and 
gallant  race  of  gentlemen  than  the 
landlords  of  Ireland.  With  facts 
of  individual  bravery  which  are 
known  to  me  I  could  fill  a  volume ; 
and  I  lay  stress  on  the  point  be- 
cause I  am  fully  persuaded  that^ 
were  these  men  as  a  class  cruel, 
oppressive,  or  tyrannical,  they 
never  would  have  been  able 
to  maintain  that  courage  we  have 
seen  them  exhibit    amidst  perils 


such  as  few  are  called  on  to  en- 
counter. Nothing  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  good  cause  could 
have  sustained  them  in  such  emer- 
gency as  they  have  been  placed  in ; 
for  it  is  not  alone  the  hand  of  the 
assassin  they  have  to  dread,  but  the 
force  of  a  public  feeling  directed 
against  them,  with  all  the  power 
of  a  hostile  press  ;  and  they  have 
to  stand  up  and  meet  the  imputa- 
tion that  to  them  and  their  treat- 
ment of  the  peasantry  all  the  ills 
of  Ireland  are  ascribable — that  but 
for  them  and  their  grinding  ex- 
actions there  would  be  neither 
crime  nor  misery — ^that  it  is  they 
who  make  the  Irish  difficulty,  and 
that  in  the  cruel  assertion  of  their 
rights  they  have  damaged  the  re- 
spect men  should  accord  to  law, 
and  made  the  whole  country  un- 
governable. 

So  long  as  the  denunciations 
against  them  were  only  uttered  by 
the  local  papers^  so  long  as  the  sym- 
pathies with  the  defiant  tenant  were 
only  extended  by  the  organs  of  the 
rebellious  press,  which  looks  to  cal- 
umny for  its  circulation,  the  land- 
lords, sore  pressed  and  peril-bound 
as  they  were,  still  looked  to  Eng- 
land— ^the  source  of  all  law  or  order 
in  the  hmd — to  maintain  them  in 
these  rights  which  are  the  very 
foundation  of  property ;  but  when 
they  discovered  that  powerful  jour- 
nals which  form  and  fashion  public 
opinion  in  the  empire  took  part 
against  them,  holding  up  as  warn- 
ing examples  individuals  excep- 
tionally cruel,  and  denouncing 
specifld  cases  as  though  they  were 
specimens  of  a  system — ^then,  in- 
deed, they  appear  to  have  lost  heart, 
and  the  "  ultimo  ratio"  of  the  mur- 
derer gained  an  augmented  force 
from  that  current  of  popular  sym- 
pathy which  loved  to  expatiate  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  evicted  tenant, 
but  never  wasted  a  thought  on  an 
impoverished  landlord  or  a  mined 
gentry. 
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We  have  had  some  years  of  this 
now,  and  the  result  is  not  only  an 
amount  of  crime  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  darkest  annsJs  of  Whiteboy- 
ism,  but  a  degree  of  'terror  and  ap- 
prehension throughout  the  land, 
to  which  no  living  man's  memory 
can  record  anything  the  equal 

The  Irish  press  does  not  conde- 
scend to  be  any  longer  apologetic 
for  the  crime  of  the  country.  It 
openly  adduces  the  cases  as  -they 
occur  as  the  evidences  of  a  system 
for  which  the  people  themselves 
have  found  out  the  cure;  and  a 
great  English  orator  has  only  be- 
wailed the  geographical  difficulty  of 
Ireland,  and  declared  that,  with 
less  proximity  to  England,  the  re- 
medy of  her  ills  had  been  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  an  avenging 
people. 

Now,  so  long  as  these  were  the 
mere  utterances  of  a  very  degraded 
press^  or  the  impassioned  outbursts 
of  an  after-dinner  eloquence,  insult- 
ing as  they  were,  and  unfair,  they 
might  yet  be  endured ;  but  it  is 
harder  to  bear  them  when  we  see 
them  lifted  to  the  elevation  of  a 
creed,  and  declared  to  be  the  basis 
of  a  Qovemmental  policy. 

A  popular  cant  of  the  day  de- 
clares that,  to  rule  Ireland  with 
success,  the  country  must  be  ad- 
ministered with  distinct  reference 
to  the  feelings  and  ways  of  Irish- 
men. From  various  writers  on  the 
subject.  Englishmen  have  learned 
that  there  are  special  peculiarities 
in  this  people  which  are  unknown 
amongst  their  own ;  not  that  I 
believe  they  in  the  least  understand 
what  these  peculiarities  are,  where 
they  exists  or  what  theypoint  to;  and 
it  is  the  Irishman  of  the  stage,  or  of 
Punch,  or,  worse  again,  of  Mr  Senior, 
who  is  in  their  thoughts,  and  not 
that  composite  Paddy  who  has  more 
of  good  and  bad  welded  together 
in  his  nature  than  any  other  hu- 
man being  in  creation.  Their  ideal 
Pat,  however,  serves  their  purpose, 
though  he  be  as  like  the  r^  living 
Irishman  as  the  turbaned  Cockney 
of  a  fancy  ball  is  like  the  impassive 


dweller  on  the  Bosphoros.  To 
study  this  ideal  personage — to  ima- 
gine his  instincts,  divine  his  ten- 
dencies, and  analyse  his  passions, 
would  appear  to  be  now  the  favour- 
ite task  of  our  rulers ;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  that  maxim  that  declares 
*'who  rules  o'er  freemen  should 
himself  be  free,"  they  have  ceme  to 
believe  that  to  legblate  for  Ireland 
in  an  Irish  spirit  entails  an  un- 
scrupulous contempt  for  everything 
that  Englishmen  cherish,  and  an 
open  declaration,  that  to  the  west 
of  St  Qeorge's  Channel  the  rights 
of  property  have  no  other  exist- 
ence than  such  as  may  consist  with 
the  claims  of  party  and  the  security 
of  office. 

A  careful  study  of  their  Irish- 
man has  shown  him  to  be  the 
most  bigoted  and  intolerant  of  all 
Catholics.  What  so  likely,  then, 
to  gratify  the  fervent  believer  in 
his  creed  as  the  downfall  and  dis- 
grace of  the  Church  which  opposed 
him )  An  equally  acute  investiga- 
tion of  Irish  instincts  has  proved 
that  the  grievance  of  landlordbm 
is  remediable  by  the  bullet,  and  the 
panic  of  an  organised  assassination 
has  at  length  paralysed  the  power  of 
the  proprietor.  Why  not  adapt  this 
ingenious  system,  then,  to  the  wants 
of  Government,  and  make  terror  a 
weapon  of  administration)  Con- 
fiscation of  the  Church  property 
may  well  hint  to  landloids  what 
awaits  them  if  they  will  persist  in 
the  iniquity  of  demanding  rent 
The  generous  treatment  which  re- 
spected life-interests  in  the  one 
case  may  possibly  be  transferred  to 
the  other.  Who  knows  but  by 
a  stretch  of  liberality  their  '^  edi- 
fices" may  be  accorded  to  them, 
and  on  some  favoured  night  of  the 
session,  when  royal  highnesses  and 
illustrious  visitors  crowd  the  gal- 
leries of  the  House,  the  great 
rhetorician  of  the  age  will  declare 
that  the  tenure  of  Itmd  in  Ireland 
only  needs  Voluntaryism  to  re- 
ceive a  stimulus  which  shall  de- 
velop all  the  excellent  qualities  of 
the  people,  and  make  this  country 
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the  paradiae  nature  had  intended 
itt 

The  present  Oovernment  has  de- 
clared that  it  Lb  the  only  one  which 
ever  really  felt  for  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland.  All  previons  Adminia- 
trations — Whig  and  Toiy  alike — 
have  been  satisfied  with  Uiat  hand- 
to-moath  legislation  which  tries  to 
deal  with  tne  grievances  of  the 
hour — ^that  palliative  system  that 
never  attempts  to  probe  the  wound 
to  the  bottom,  nor  assumes  to  con- 
fer a  radical  cure. 

These  are  veiy  high  pretensions ; 
and  certainly  if  we  only  regard  the 
powerful  nature  of  the  remedies 
employed,  one  cannot  deny  that  the 
doctors  are  in  earnest  Ais  for  Ire- 
land herself,  she  has  been  so  long 
the  subject  of  treatment,  and  with 
remedies  so  various  and  often  con- 
tradictory.  that  she  only  follows  the 
traditional  lot  of  the  invalid  in  com- 
ing at  last  to  the  quack. 

The  present  Cabinet,  however, 
goes  farther  than  mere  claiming  to 
be  the  first  that  ever  sympathised 
with  Ireland.  It  also  assumes  to 
be  original  in  its  plans ;  and  it  is 
this  I  deny,  and  this  pretension  that 
I  now  desire  to  stigmatiae  as  a  pla- 
giarism. 

To  ascertain  how  the  Irish  would 
wish  to  be  dealt  with,  our  rulers 
have  set  themselves  to  see  how  the 
Irish  deal  with  themselves;  and 
this  inquiry  shows  that  Pat,  having 
tried  many  things,  has  found  no- 
thing that  answers  his  purpose  like 
Terror!  The  denunciation  from 
the  altar,  the  threatening  notice, 
the  warning  naUed  on  the  hall  door, 
with  a  coffin  at  the  top,  the  intima- 
tion to  quit  a  new  tenure  or ^ 

are  all  modes  which  aspire  to  con- 
siderable succesa  The  denounced 
man  in  Ireland  would  not  be  an 
Irishman  if  he  did  not  read  in  any 
misfortune  that  befel  him  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  curse  pro- 
nounced on  him ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
every  possible  accident  of  human 
life  swells  the  list  of  penalties  in- 
voked on  the  ill-doer. 

Didn't  he  get  the  pal^  for  it  I 


didn't  his  daughter  die  of  the  fe- 
ver t  didn't  the  smut  come  on  his 
wheat!  are  the  common  expres- 
sions that  show  how  the  people 
connect  injury  with  vengeance, 
and  recognise  the  decrecB  of  Provi- 
dence as  an  agent  to  vindicate  their 
wrongs. 

Terror  in  one  shape  or  other  is 
the  motive  principle  of  Irish  life. 
The  landlord  withholds  the  lease 
that  he  may  have  the  threat  of 
eviction,  and  the  peasant  shoots  the 
landlord  to  make  his  saccessor 
more  amenable  to  argument ;  and 
this  system  of  Terror,  organised 
and  disciplined  to  a  high  perfec- 
tion, the  Liberals  have  stcden,  and 
prodaim  they  alone  have  found  ont 
the  original  method  to  deal  with 
Ireland. 

Their  language  to  the  peasant— 
I  mean  the  laugnage  of  that  paci£- 
cation  on  whidi  tibey  i»ide  ^em- 
selves — ^may  be  stated  thns  :  We 
see  the  admirable  use  yon  have  made 
of  Terror  ;  we  recognise  in  it  a 
great  governmental  principle  ;  and 
we  own  the  admirable  success  it 
has  been  attended  with.  Still,  as 
physicians  are  reluctant  to  emploj 
remedies  which  of  themselves  are 
baneful  influences,  and  do  not  like 
to  cure  even  ague  by  arsenic,  we 
on  similar  grounds  object  to  the 
bullet,  heroic  remedy  though  it  be, 
for  Irish  wrongs;  and  we  would 
then  suggest  that  you  would  leave 
the  Tkrrorisikg  to  us  !  We  have 
already  disendowed  the  ChorcL 
Are  the  landlords  of  Ireland  so 
stupid,  think  you,  as  not  to  see 
that  once  we  have  gone  so  far  we 
can  go  further)  It  was  no  easy 
matter,  one  might  suppose,  to  re- 
concile a  British  Parliament  to  an 
Act  of  Confiscation  ;  but  we  have 
hit  upon  happy  times,  and  in  this 
political  millennium  the  old  Whig 
lies  down  with  the  Radical.  If 
the  proprietors  of  Irish  property 
are  not  alarmed  now,  they  muk 
be  more  or  less  than  hunaan. 
Here  is  an  Establishment  linked 
to  the  very  hearts  of  all  that  was 
loyal  in  Ireland  —  the   strongest 
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bond  that  bound  them  to  England, 
the  main  condition  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  the  refuge  against  the  ag- 
gressions and  extravagances  of  an 
intolerant  Church,  swept  away  by 
the  triumphant  vote  of  a  party, 
whose  elements,  like  those  of  a 
street  mob,  all  agreed  on  destruc- 
tion, and  yet  have  no  other  tie  be- 
tween theuL  Must  not  estated 
proprietors  see  that,  if  pacification 
*'  call  for  it,"  they  may  be  meted  by 
the  like  measure  1  The  Qovemment 
that  would  introduce  such  a  policy 
need  not  fear  that  worst  of  sJl  po- 
litical jibes— ^they  cannot  be  called 
pedlers  in  politics.  It  will  be  as- 
suredly a  "great  measure ;"  the  bon- 
fires on  a  thousand  hills  that  will 
hail  the  **  first  reading  "  will  show 
the  gratitude  of  that  warm-heart- 
ed and  oppressed  people,  who  at 
length  have  found  the  man  to 
understand  Ireland  and  sympa- 
thise with  Irishmen.  The  mighty 
newspaper,  that  rules  public  opin- 
ion, cannot  but  sustain  a  policy 
to  which  their  ablest  leaders  have 
so  long  pointed.    All  who  are  sick 


of  Ireland,  tired  of  her  importun- 
ity, and  wearied  and  worried  by 
the  contradictions  of  her  condition, 
all  these  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  here  at  length  is  finality. 
There  can  surely  come  nothing  after 
extinction. 

No  small  merit  will  it  be,  besides, 
to  the  Premier  to  outbid  Mr  Bright, 
and  leave  him  halting  lamely  be- 
hind him.  How  meanly  will  any 
measure  of  leasehold  or  tenant- 
right  seem  beside  the  grand  bill 
that  sweeps  away  the  proprietor 
like  the  parson,  and  tells  him  "  that 
his  mission  has  proved  a  failure ; " 
that  the  happiness  of  a  people  is  of 
more  account  than  the  "integrity 
of  a  system ; "  that  there  were  two 
barren  fig-trees  in  Ireland,  and  that 
he  is  one  of  them; — in  fact,  that  he 
was  the  last  remnant  of  a  penal  law 
which  the  enlightenment  of  the  age 
repudiated,  and  that  the  hand  of 
the  clock  can  be  no  longer  held 
back,  in  which  Ireland  must  be 
treated  with  justice,  and  Irishmen 
be  the  owners  of  their  own  soil ! 
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